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▲  GREAT  GOUNTBT'S  CHSAJPB8T  DSF£27CE. 

From  first  to  last  the  Volunteer  tion.  In  spite  of  timid  friends,  and 
moYement  in  these  realms  has  been  ill-wishers,  open  or  disguised,  under 
one  long  surprising  success.  Starting  all  kinds  of  hindrances,  active  and 
under  a  cloud  of  ridicule,  distortion,  passive,  in  a  time  of  outward  peace, 
and  half-hearted  praise,  that  would  of  seeming  devotion  to  selfish  in- 
surely  have  froeen  the  life  out  of  any  terests,  and  of  outward  acquiescence 
scheme  a  whit  less  sound  in  itself— a  in  the  cant  of  Mammonite  philanthro- 
whit  less  proof  against  outward  draw-  pists,  the  British  Volunteers  have 
backs— it  has  managed,  in  little  more  soeedily  proved  by  the  most  unanswer- 
than  a  twelvemonth,  to  outdo  the  able  logic,  how  much  of  the  old  uncon- 
hopes  of  its  stanchest  friends,  and  querable  courage  that  fired  the  coun- 
to  odie  the  warnings,  if  not  entirely  tiymen  of  Pitt  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  hush  the  growls  of  its  most  bigoted  still  bums  in  the  hearts  of  a  genera- 
opponents,  in  little  more  than  a  tionbred  to  dreams  of  universalpeace, 
twelvemonth  after  the  first  calls  for  and  taught  to  measure  human  phi- 
a  large  muster  of  volunteers,  a  stand-  losophies  by  their  infiuence  on  the 
ing  army  of  a  hundred  and  nfty  thou-  price  of  cotton,  or  the  dealings  on 
sand  lo^  Britons,  mostlv  well  drilled.  Change.  With  the  needful  help  of 
equipped,  and  organizecL  has  nJliea  the  dnll-sergeant,  and  a  timely  order 
round  its  Queen  in  defiant  answer  or  two  from  the  Horse  Quardis,  they 
alike  to  the  taunts  of  un-English  de-  have  already  given  cheering  promise 
magogues  at  home,  and  the  lip-deep  of  their  future  fitness  to  tackle  at 
assurances  of  fund-jobbing  conspira-  least  their  own  number  of  r^j:ular 
tors  abroad.  Unlike  an  army  of  fo-  troops  taken  at  hazard  from  the  nnest 
reign  hirelings,  caring  oi^y  to  fight  and  army  in  the  world, 
plunder,  or  an  army  of  ignorant.  In  the  spirit  with  which  this  move- 
needy,  or  reckless  recruits,  ,mred  by  ment  has  been  carried  on  we  may  dia- 
the  daily  shilling  or  a  taste  for  ad-  cover  no  lack  of  hopeful  auguries  for 
venture,  from  the  backslums  of  Bir-  the  future.  It  is  no  ephemeral  out- 
mingham  and  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  burst  of  blind  anger,  or  insular  mis- 
this  noble  force,  raised  for  defence  trust ;  but  rather  the  natural  issue  of 
alon^  and  held  together  by  no  bonds  that  sturdy  patriotism  which  shallow 
of  ordinary  soldiership  or  professional  or  suspicious  statesmen  have  always 
exdttsivenessyhasgathereathesources  been  much  too  ready  to  ignore  or 
of  its  main  strength  and  future  de-  keep  in  check.  Late  experience  seems 
velopment  from  amidst  the  wealth,  to  prove  that  the  experiment  which 
the  learning,  the  landed  greatness,  has  hitherto  been  making  to  such 
the  toiling  eneigies,  the  educated  good  purpose  might  easily  nave  been 
manliness  of  a  free,  well-ordered  na-  made  at  any  moment  during  the  last 
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• 
forty  or  fifty  yean.  Tlwiiverwoqld  bis  name  enrolled  cm  the  list  of  a 
always  have  flowed  iiPttB  present  Tolunteer  corps, 
channel,  but  Ux  the  damVbich  ha-  After  all  that  has  latterly  been  said 
man  cunning  had  reaied  across^  its  or  sonfr  of  our  national  degeneracy, 
path.  In  the  steady  zeal  with  which  it  is  very  ^ood  to  contemplate  the 
they  have  porsued  their  one  end,  readiness  with  which  those  classes  of 
taming  oat  for  drill  in  idl  weathers,  whom  least  was  commonly  expected, 
braving  no  small  amount  of  bodily  haye  come  forward  to  help  their  coon- 
discomfort  and  mental  annoyance,  in  try  at  the  first  blush  of  seeming  dan- 
the  fulfilment  of  a  self-chosen  duty,  eer.  Tradesmen,  merchants,  manu- 
incurring  often  no  slight  expense,  or  fecturers,  shopmen,  clerks,  have  rush- 
denying  themselves  no  mean  ei\joy-  ed  from  counter  and  warehouse  to 
ment  in  the  attempt  to  master  some  assert  the  share  that  popular  belief 
new  exercise,  the  Volunteers  seem  to  had  b^un  to  deny  them,  in  the  in- 
have  kept  themselves  thoroughly  heritance  of  those  virtues  which  have 
alive  to  the  fuU  importance  of  the  helped  the  most  largely  to  make  Eng- 
work  they  have  so  well  begun.  Thus  hmd  what  she  is.  ^*  There  is  life  in 
far  they  have  shown  no  sisns  of  flag-  the  old  land  yet,''  when  the  great 
ffing,  no  trace  whatever  of  a  lurldng  middle  dass  can  devote  itself  with 
doubt  in  the  permanent  needfulness  such  easy  good-will  to  the  task  of 
of  their  new  calling.  Even  if  their  spending  its  spare  hours  in  the  pur- 
earlier  efforts  were  quickened  by  the  suit  of  military  knowled^  and  the 
dangerous  aspect  of  things  abroad,  acquirement  of  a  soldier-like  skill  in 
their  later  progress  has  betrayed  none  the  use  of  an  unfamiliar  weapon, 
of  those  slackening  tendencies  which  There  is  small  need  to  fear  for  the 
usually  mark  the  first  moments  of  re-  well-being  of  a  country  which  can 
turning  safe^,  or  follow  the  first  depend,  in  the  hour  of  her  danger,  on 
sharp  spurt  of  unwonted  enthusiasm,  the  warlike  spirit  of  those  classes 
Every  week  is  adding  its  quota  to  which  have  naturally  most  interest  in 
numbers  already  large  enougn  to  set  desiring  peace.  While  that  spirit 
our  minds  at  ease  regarding  whatever  flares  up  as  steadily  as  it  is  doing 
signs  of  possible  danger  may  yet  be  now,  such  a  country  will  have  little 
looming  in  the  political  horizon.  Day  reason  to  dread  the  issue  either  of  a 
after  day  the  morning  papers  keep  us  Chartist  outbreak  or  a  French  inva- 
acquainted  with  the  newest  incidents  sion.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
of  a  tale  still  fresh  to  the  most  carer  one  good,  and  we  may  thank  both  the 
less  reader,  still  fraught  with  endless  blundering  recklessness  of  our  Admi- 
interest  to  the  most  dispassionate  of  ralty  Boards  and  the  aggressive  move- 
English  philosophers.  At  one  place  ments  of  our  idlies  across  the  Channel 
a  new  company  of  riflemen  Has  oeen  for  evoking  a  display  of  national  ener- 
got  together;  at  another  the  silver  gy,  which  has  added  a  new  bulwark 
tones  of  some  fair  speaker  have  ac-  to  our  weakened  defences,  and  enabled 
companied  the  gift  of  a  silver  bugle  us  once  more  to  eat  the  bresid  of 
subscribed  by  herself  and  her  admir-  quiet  trustfulness  amidst  events  and 
ing  countrywomen.  Elsewhere  there  conspiracies  of  which  no  one  can  fore- 
hie  been  a  grand  review  of  many  cast  the  likeliest  issue.  The  peace  of 
thousand  volunteers,  a  sham  fight  in  Europe  may  still  lie  at  the  mercv  of 
some  nobleman's  park,  a  bout  of  rifle  an  intriguing  despot;  but  it  is  piea- 
shootins  marked  by  feats  of  skill  out-  sant  to  feel  that  a  hundred  and  fif^ 
doing  the  most  wonderful  of  former  thousand  disciplined  volunteers  will 
days.  Eveiy  day  the  movement  seems  shortly  bar  the  road  from  Cherbourg 
to  spread ;  some  new  town  or  district  or  Boulogne  to  London, 
lights  up  in  answer  to  the  general  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  empty  boasting 
blaze,  and  everywhere  the  success  al-  that  we  dwell  a  moment  on  results 
ready  gained  seems  but  the  acknow-  like  these.  Englishmen  have  been 
ledged  prelude  to  efforts  yet  stronger,  rather  ready  to  take  for  granted  the 
and  more  successful  in  the  future.  If  sounding  phrases  in  which  foreigners 
any  trust  can  be  placed  in  outward  often  display  their  happy  ignorance 
tokens,  some  who  are  now  alive  may  or  hide  their  jealous  dislike  of  the 
yet  see  the  time  when  every  able-  British  character.  Of  late  years 
bodied  Englishman,  not  serving  in  there  had  been  nestling  in  our  hearts 
the  regular  fleet  or  army,  shall  have  a  blind  belief  that  England  was  not 
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a  military  nation ;  that  in  all  thinra  of  our  day  ^nd  in  the  very  papers 
bearing  on  the  art  of  war  fingUsK  ihat  once  Hid  us  how  much  oetter 
experience  la^d  very  far  benind  all  things  were  managed  abroad,  some 
the  French.  That  such  absurdities  o^iis  must  lately  have  smiled  to  read 
should  have  found  their  way  among  of  Frencrh  officers  being  sent  to  study 
a  people  freeih  from  reaoinff^  the  cletails  connected  with  yarioiis  parts 
great  deeds  of  the  Peninsular  War;  of  pur  military  system,  and  of  Swiss 
among  a  peorile  with  whom  Crecy,  officers  coming  over  to  receive  ihstruc- 
Agincourt^  Blenheim,  Minden,  Que-  tion  in  the  musketry  school  at  Hythe. 
bee,  were  household  words ;  a  people  If  we  are  not  a  military  nation  in 
of  whom  many  yet  alive  had  seen  or  the  large  sense  of  those  words,  where 
shared  in  the  great  English  demon-  is  such  a  thuig  to  be  found  1  Our 
stration  against  the  former  Napoleon,  regular  army  may  seeln  absurdly 
is  but  one  more  instance  of  the  ease  small  to  people  whose  Mves  and  liber- 
wherewith  a  good  round  lie  can  win  ties  are  intnlsted  to  tne  eare  of  six 
a  footing  and  oommand  a  decent  live-  or  eight  hundred  .  thousand  under- 
lihood  from  an  ill-natured,  credulous,  srown  conscripts,  forced  io  incur  the 
or  easy-going  world.^  Among  foreign  nardships  and  hazards  of  a  soldier's 
nations  the  mistake  had  gone  still  life  without  even  the  small  oonsola- 
farther,  thanks,  inpart,  to  the  readi-  tion  of  having  chosen  it  for  them- 
ness  shown  by  English  writers  in  selves.  But  what  other  nation  has 
harping  on  facts  and  statements  that  yet  tried  to  raise  an  armv  as  laige  as 
seemed  when  taken  alonCf  without  the  ours  by  voluntary  enlistment,  on 
needful  context  or  the  fair  explana-  tern^  at  which  none  but  the  idlest, 
tion,  to  tell  most  clearly  in  our  di»-  neediest,  or  most  reckless  of  its  mem- 
favour.  The  truth  regarding  the  Cri-  bers  would  care  to  grasp  ?  The  French 
mean  campaigns  is  gradually  leaking  conscript  may  see  a  marshal's  staff 
out  at  last,  but  falsehood  and  mis-  glimmering  through  the  vista  of 
conception  nad,  meanwhile,  been  run-  many  irksome  vears ;  but  an  English 
ning  riot  abroad,  not  only  among  out-  soldier  will  fight  for  love  of  his 
side  spectators,  out  even  with  those  commander,  for  the  credit  of  his  re- 
allies  who  oould  have  set  their  neigh-  giment,  for  the  good  of  a  country 
hours  right  if  they  had  been  so  that  rewards  his  highest  services 
minded.  Everywhere  it  was  given  with  an  ensign's  commission  or  a  pen- 
.out  that  France  alone  had  stood  be-  sion  of  something  less  than  twelve 
tween  us  and  inevitable  failure,  and  pence  a  dav.  Are  English  soldiers 
the  English  name  was  become  a  inferior  to  french  or  Russian  because 
laughing-stock  to  the  pettiest  prince  they  have  a  trick  of  fighting  when, 
and  the  vilest  scribbler  on  the  Conti-  by  all  rules  of  war,,  they  should  be 
nent  The  tidings  of  our  supposed  running  away  %  Wherever  British 
defeat  were  noised  about  in  Ej^t,  troops  have  been  engaged,  with 
and  carried  out  to  India  by  the  wily  scarce  one  exception,  they  have  either 
agent  of  him  whose  name  will  for  won  a  glorious  victory  or  sustained 
ever  be  coupled  with  one  of  the  foul-  an  equally  glorious  defeat  Thcj 
est  massacres  ever  devised  by  a  fiend  may  not  be  clever  at  providing  their 
in  human  foruL  Happily  for  us,  the  own  quarters  9r  cooking  their  own 
fall  of  Delhi  and  the  campaigns  in  food,  at  pillaging  a  friendly  people, 
Oade  and  Central  India  gave  a  death-  or  retreating  before  a  superior  foe  ; 
blow  to  some  of  the  more  atrocious  but  they  have  made  some  of  the 
slanders,  and  satisfied  most  thinking  finest  forward  marches  ever  known, 
persons  of  our  capacity  for  making  have  pushed  their  way  against  ap- 
war.  But  it  remained,  we  think,  for  palling  odds,  have  taken  By  assault 
such  gatherings  as  those  ,in  Hyde  strongholds  Vrhich,  perhaps,  the 
Park  and  Edinburgh  to  cfear  away  troops  of  no  other  nation  would,  uii- 
the  last  spot  on  our  fair  fame,  and  to  der  like  conditions,  have  had  the 
teach  the  world  those  lessons  which  a  hardihood  to  assail.  If  they  have 
better  aoauaintance  with  English  his-,  sometimes  suffered  for  the  mistakes 
tory  would  have  taught  it  long  ago.  of  blundering  leaders  or  a  headstrong 
Even  among  our  French  neighbours  Qovemment,  they  have  managed,  nine 
there  are  some  at  last  who  honestly  times  out  often,  to  drive  before  them 
avow  the  foUy  of  refusing  us  a  fore-  the  best  troops,  commanded  by  the 
most  place  among  the  warlike  nations  best  officers,  of  that  nation  which 
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specially  prides  itself  on  its  genius  on  thelandsof  oarneighbonra  But 
for  war.  It  was  not  sEn  English  bat-  when  our  neighbours  show  clear  signs 
tery  that  fell  to  pieces  after  a  few  of  an  intent  to  do  i^  harm,  we  can 
hours'  firing  before  Sebastopol,  nor  prove  ourselves  as  determined  to 
was  it  the  fault  of  Lord  Raglan  that  frustrate  as  they  may  have  been 
the  allied  armies  wasted  a  whole  eager  to  effect  their  purpose.  Some' 
day  on  the  field  of  Alma,  or  that  the  three  hundred  thousand,  volunteers 
Russian  troops  were  not  followed  into '  sprang^  up,  at  a  idbment's  ifotice,-  in 
their  stronghold  after  the  defeat  of  answer  to  the  challenge  waved  before 
Inkermann.  The  wtd  mortality  in  us^  from  the  heights  of  Boulogne, 
the  Crimea  was  not  confined  to  the  Recruits  for  the  regular  army  kept 
British  camp,  nor  was  it  the  French  pouring  in  as  fast  as  they  were  want- 
armv  whose  efficiency  was  most  re-  ed  during  the  campaigns  in  India, 
markable  in  the  second  year  of  the  And  now,  on  a  mere  suspicion  of  corn- 
war.  If  our  commissariat  in  the  ing  evil,  at  the  first  wnisper  of  en- 
Russian  war  was  badly  organized,  couragement  from  men  in  power, 
and  our  hospital  arrangements  were  another  army  of  unpaid  English  pa- 
at  first  imequ^  to  the  need,  our  sol-  triots  presses  f(»ward  to  ml  up  all 
diers  in  India  have  been  fed  and  gaps  in  our  national  defences,  and  to 
doctored  in  a  style  from  which  other  show  how  far  an  intelligent  enthusi- 
nations  might  take  some  useful  les-  asm  will  go  to  shorten  the  time  re- 
sons.  We  are  a  quiet,  i)eace-lovin^  quired  by  military  usage  for  the 
people,  slow  to  enter  on  a  quarrel,  making  of  a  thorough  soldier, 
and  ready  to  forego  the  advantages  At  this  point  a  new  field  of  cheer- 
gained  in  fair  fight  for  the  mere  plea-  ful  speculation  opens  out  to  view, 
sure  of  shaking  hands  again  with  a  After  a  year's  experience  of  things 
beaten  foe.  But  while  the  fight  lasts  done,  or  still  doing,  is  it  possible  to 
our  blood  keeps  at  boiling-point,  our  guess  what  part  a  volunteer  army 
thoughts  are  onlv  of  fighting  the  would  be  fit  hereafter  to  play  in  any 
quarrel  out,  our  hearts  leap  within  movement  for  the  national  defence  1 
us  at  each  new  success  won  oy  those  To  us  the  answer  seems  only  to  de- 
very  soldiers  at  whom,  in  peace  time,  pend  on  the  extent  to  which  an  Eng- 
we  are  so  ready  to  sneer,  from  whom  ush  Government  shall,  at  any  time, 
a  grateful  coUntrv  withholds  their  follow  out  the  course  suggested  by 
paltry  share  of  hard-earned  prize-  past  experience  and  the  requirements 
monev,  and  looks  for  many  years  of  of  a  sound  economy.  To  our  think- 
faithnd  service  Without  even  a  slight  ing,  that  course  will  be  found  to  lie 
increase  to  the  daUy  pay.  in  a  hearty  and  skilful  turning  of 
If  military  genius  means  only  a  the  Volunteer  movement  to  the  ut- 
special  fondness  for  war.  a  general*  most  possible  account  We  are-  ft 
hankering  after  the  gooos  of  other  peaceful  and  wealthy  nation,  but 
nations,  or  an  eittravagant  de»re  to  our  backs  are  still  straining  under 
strut  aoout  in  a  military  uniform,  the  burdens  of  by-gone  wars,  and 
then,  indeed,  we  are  bv  no  means  a  Garibaldi's  dream  of  a  peaceful  dis- 
military  peopla  An  English  soldier  armed  Europe  is  likely  to  be  still  a 
thinks  of  himself,  not  as  the  creature  di^am,  long  after  the  last  of  his  he- 
and  agent  of  a  separate  system,  but  roic  followers  shiJl  have  mouldered 
as  a  hving  men^ber  of  a  free  self-go-  into  dust.  Our  wealth  is  great,  but 
vemed  British  community.  His  ser-  thirty  millions  a  year  for  defensive 
vice  is  an  accident,  not  an  essential  purposes  seems  a  portentous  price  to 
part  of  his  career.  The  English  offi-  pay  for  the  blessings  of  a  peace  that 
cer  doffs  his  profession  with  the  uni-  may  have  its  throat  cut  to-morrow, 
form  which  he  makes  a  point  of  re-  And  yet,  while  foreign  politics  wear 
serving  for  duty  and  dinner  at  mess,  so  dark  and  threatening  an  aspect. 
If  he  aspires  to  become  a  general  it  what  less  could  be  done  than  we  nave 
is  not  that  he  may  use  his  prefer-  lately  been  doing  ?  While  the  Con- 
ment  as  an  engine  of  political  plotting,  tinent  is  one  vast  parade  ground, 
Englishmen  are  proverbially  jealous  filled  with  armies  fightmg,manoeuver- 
of  any  thing  that  tends  to  enlarge  the  ing,  or  falling  into  their  places  ;  while 
military  at  the  expense  of  the  civil  France  is  dady  enlarging  ha:  stores 
power.  Save,  perhaps,  in  New  Zea-  of  ships,  guns,  and  soldietB ;  while 
land,  we  have  long  ceased  to  encroach  Russia  and  Austria  are  seen  onoe  more 
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drawinff  closely  together";  while  our  stonn;  as  long  as  winds  and  waves 
own  alSanoe  with  Prussia  seems  to  retain  their  old  power  to  baffle  and 
rest  on  the  weakest  footing  j  while  appal ;  as  lon^  as  pluck,  hardihood, 
the  new  Italian  kingdom  is  still  presence  of  mind,  self-reliant  energy^ 
threatened  by  foes  from  within  and  and  a  stubborn  sense  of  duty,  are 
^without,  iphat  less  can  England  do  qualities  of  which  our  race  still 
than  prepare,  at  any  cost,'  for  a  crisis  owns  the  lion*s  share,  it  seems  irra- 
wJbicb,  hoover  r^otein  fact  seems  •  tional  to  azvue  that  steam  has  bridged 
yet  so  immineift  i|^  the  genertu  view,  the  ChanneL 
for  a  complication  wherein,  with  all  After  the  navy  comes  the  consider- 
her  efforts  to  prevent  or  avoid  it,  she  ation  of  our  landward  defences.  A 
must  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  be  great  deal  of  wild  talk  has  been  scat- 
forced  to  interfere  ?  tered  abroad  in  discussing  the  chances 
Of  course  our  Volunteer  anny,  and  whereabouts  of  a  hostile  invasion 
however  large  and  well  disciplined  it  of  our  shores.  A  strong  fleet,  under 
may  yet  become,  cannot  be  made  a  watchful  captains,  would  make  such 
substitute  for  aU  other  means  of  in-  an  event  imi)088ible,  save  in  the  form 
aurinfc  the  national  welfare.  If  £ng-  of  separate  inroads  on  distant  parts 
land  IS  to  remain  a  first-rate  power,  of  the  coast  As  long  as  our  men-ol- 
it  needs  no  iirgument  to  show  that,  war  did  their  duty,  all  attempts  to 
above  all  things,  she  must  manage  to  land  a  large  army  on  one  or  more 
retain  her  ascendancy  by  sea.  Even  points  of  the  seaboard  most  available 
Mr.  Bright^  speaking  in  the  interests  for  further  proceedings,  would  prove 
of  cotton  alone,  would  hardly,  at  as  nought  in  these  days  of  steam  and 
least  in  war  time,  recommend  us  to  iron,  as  Bonaparte's  great  undertak- 
leave  our  coasts  at  the  mercy  of  in^  proved  in  the  days  of  short  sauat- 
foreign  armaments,  or  our  merchant-  built,  wooden-sided  sailing  snips, 
ships  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  cruisers.  Still  there  are  many  reasons  for  not 
Were  France  and  Russia  as  far  off  intrusting  our  chiefports  and  arsenals 
as  the  United  States,  we  might,  with  solely  to  the  charge  of  fleets  which 
safety,  reduce  our  armed  fleets  to  else  might  often  be  doing  good  ser- 
aomething  like  the  dimensions  of  that  vice  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  none  of 
which  does  duty  for  the  stars  and  us  is  likely  to  grumble  at  any  fair  and 
stripes.  As  it  is,  the  danger  is  al-  seasonable  ouuay  on  the  fortification 
ways  too  near  at  hand  to  admit  of  of  such  places  as  Portsmouth^  Ply- 
our  doing  without  fleets  strong  enough  mouth,  or  Chatham.  A  few  millions 
to  guwrd  the  British  seas  and  to  give  sunk  in  securing  such  places  from  the 
our  commerce  a  fair  chance  of  mak-  perils  of  a  sudden  attack  on  any  side, 
ing  its  way  from  port  to  port  The  m  enabling  them  to  hold  out  for  a  few 
strength  of  our  navy  must  always  days  until  our  own  ships,  or  soldiers, 
be  regulated  by  that  of  those  powers  can  come  to  the  rescue,  would  be  re- 
firom  whom  most  mischief  might  be  paid  to  us  with  larse  interest  in  the 
expected  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  long  run.  It  would  even  be  worth 
or  wide-spread  war.  British  ships,  our  while  to  lay  out  monev  betimes 
manned  by  the  countrymen  of  Nelson  for  the  improvement  and  defence  of 
and  Dundonald,  must  stilly  as  ever,  some  other  harbours,  wherein  our 
form  the  outermost  line  of  Britain's  vessels  might  take  shelter  from  bad 
defences,  the  most  enduring  bulwark  weather,  or  a  superior  foe.  There  can 
of  Britain's  power.  A  salt-water  be  no  good  reason  why  Ireland  also 
channel,  more  or  less  broad,  still  should  not  have  a  larger  share  than 
flows  between  us  and  our  restless  she  is  likely  to  set  of  the  money 
neighbours,  and  it  rests  with  our-  borrowed  for  our  land  defences :  es- 
selves  to  keep  it  practically  as  im-  pecially  if  she  must  still  be  left  with- 
passable  as  ever  for  all  hostile  visita-  out  a  Volunteer  army.  But  there 
tions  on  a  large  scale.  Science  may  seems  no  urgent  need  for  making 
have  put  new  weapons  into  our  ene-  Portsmouth  quite  as  strong  as  Malta 
mies*  nands,  but  it  has  also  armed  us  or  Cronstadt,  and  we  can  never  spare 
with  the  means  of  turning  our  supe-  a  whole  army  to  gairison  the  lines  ol' 
nor  seamanship  to  yet  more  service-  a  distant  dockyard  in  the  event  of  a 
able  account  tnan  before.  As  Ions  re^iar  siege,  a  contingency  lyine  just 
as  Englishmen  love  the  sea,  and  feel  within  the  outermost  pale  of  things 
their  spirits  rise  with  the  growing  possible,    Still  less  reason  can  be 
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Bcont  the  idea  of  filling  up  berths  in  age  powers  stand  to  those  of  any 
the  royal  navy  with  eentiemen  of  the  other  nation  as  better  than  three  to 
mercantile  marine.  Whenever  £ng-  two.  Of  permanent  defences,  save 
land  finds  a  flaw  in  her  armour,  your  those  aforenamed,  the  less  we  have 
professional  soldier  is  always  for  patch*  the  more  money  there  will  be  for 
ing  it  in  the  old  professional  way.  other  means  of  national  protection. 
He  believes  thoroughly  in  fortifica-  Among  those  means  most  of  us  are 
tions,  in  field  artillery,  m  regular  sol-  agreed  to  reckon  a  strong  force  of  ar- 
diers,  mounted  or  on  foot,  especially  tillery  and  foot  soldiers  as  only  next 
if  they  have  beenatwelvemonth under  in  importance  to  a  strong  fleet  To 
drill  But  an  irregular  volunteer,  who  the  former  arm  too  much  attention 
has  mastered  his  manoeuvres,  and  can  hardly  be  paid.  Generally,  our 
passed  with  credit  at  Hythe,  all  in  armies  have  been  as  badly  found  in. 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  is  a  notion  guns  as  our  fleets  have  been  in  frigates, 
much  too  fresh  and  revolutionary  to  Henceforth,  with  the  help  of  our  Arm- 
find  an  early  lodgment  in  his  brain,  strongs  and  Whitworths,  we  look  to 
Accustomed  to  the  higher  details  of  see  our  field  batteries  no  less  efficient 
warlikescienoe,  the  officer  of  engineers  in  the  numbers  and  training  of  their 
or  artillery  would  have  all  England  men,  than  in  the  make  and  aeadliness 
bristling  with  fortifications^  and  re-  of  their  guns.  What  English  artillery 
sounding  with  the  practice  of  innu-  can  do  under  the  most  trying  circimi- 
merable  great  guns.  Trained  only  to  stances,  whether  of  ground  or  relative 
deal  with  recruits  taken  from  the  strength,  has  been  proved  in  many  a 
lowest  and  dullest  classes  of  Britons,  hard-fought  Indian  campaign;  and 
your  infantry  officer  can  see  no  safety  the  Sikhs  have  not  vet  forgotten  the 
for  England  without  a  large  addition  wonderful  efiects  of  that  iron  hail 
to  our  standing  army.  It  was  but  the  which  kept  pouring  upon  them  for 
other  day  that  a  murmur  to  this  effect  three  long  hours  at  Goojerat  Mov- 
rolled  up  from  the  Horse  Guards;  able  batteries  of  four  or  six  Armstrong 
and,  about  the  same  time,  a  general  guns,  duly  manned,  and  stationed  aS 
officer  of  some  authority  declared  his  certain  custanoes  along  the  weaker 
belief  that  volunteers,  unaided  by  points  of  the  coast,  with  companies  of 
regular  troops,  would  not  be  capable  steadv  riflemen  to  guard  their  flanks, 
of  doing  garrison  duty.  And  a  year  would  repeat  on  portions  of  an  in- 
ago,  even  those  military  critics  who  vading  fleet  the  lessons  taught  our- 
hoped  the  largest  from  the  new-bom  selves  in  the  late  Russian  War,  by  the 
movement,  hardly  ventured,  at  least  capture  of  the  Tiger  off  Odessa,  and 
in  words,  to  look  on  their  future  com-  the  repulse  of  an  English  squadron  at 
nides  as  more  than  a  sorrv  substitute  Petropaulowsky.  Artillery,  cavaliy, 
for  a  like  number  of  regular  troops —  and  infantry  should  frequently  parade 
such  a  substitute  as  the  camels  of  together,  to  leam  the  advanti^es  of 
Queen  Semiramis  were  for  the  ele-  mutual  helpfulness  in  time  of  need. 
phants,who8eoutershapetheyputon.  To  every  brigade  of  infantry  there 
To  candid  thinkers,  however,  in  red  should  be  assigned,  at  least,  two  bat- 
coats  or  in  black,  the  success  already  teries,  each  of  four  or  six  guns;  and 
attained  by  this  movement  will  sug-  every  regiment  should  have  its  own 
gest  conclusions  very  different  from  detail  ofmen  practised  in  all  the  main 
the  fore^ing.  On  the  question  of  requirements  of  modem  gunnery, 
fortifications  we  have  already  spoken.  To  what  extent  our  gunners  may 
For  a  nation  so  free,  brave,  and  nu-  hereafter  be  taken  from  other  ranks 
merous  as  ours,  a  wall  of  living  flesh  than  those  of  the  regular  army,  is  a 
and  blood  must,  after  all,  be  a  surer  question  to  which  no  exact  reply  can 
and  worthier  defence,  in  the  last  need,  just  now  be  given.  Before  it  can  be, 
than  any  number  of  strong  places  the  volunteer  movement  must  have 
never  so  cunningly  contrived,  and  time  to  show  its  capacity  for  penna- 
fumished  with  all  the  newest  appli-  nent  uses,  and  for  various  fields  of 
anoes  of  defensive  warfare.  Entrench-  self-development.  In  aught  redd- 
ed lines  like  those  of  Torres  Vedras  ing  the  scientific  branches  of  mihtary 
could  be  formed  in  a  few  hours  at  service  nothing  should  be  left  to 
Aldershott,  and  such  like  points,  in  a  chance,  or  even  to  likelihood.  For 
country  overmeshed  with  railways,  some  time  to  come,  at  any  rate,  the 
and  filled  with  workmen  whose  aver-  Government  must  continue  to  pay 
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lishGorernmentduTst  for  one  moment  the  money-making  philosophy  that 
earry  oat ;  and  if  such  a  step  were  drivels  at  Manchester,  and  the  ser- 
ever  made  possible,  English  freedom  pentine  diploma>|^  that  crawls  and 
wotdd  have  already  begun  to  wither  nisses  about  the  Tuileries. 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  beyond  a  It  is  easy,  of  course^  to  say  that 
point  which  we  have  now  idl  but  untrainedenthusiasm  will  never  stand 
touched,  more-iwldien  cannot  be  ob-  before  thorough  discipline,  and  that 
tained  by  voluntary  enlistment  with-  volunteers  have  only  been  successful 
out  a  large  addition  to  the  soldier's  against  blundering  commanders,  or 
pay,  and  other  means  of  tempting  troops  absurdly  overmatched.  Yet 
into  the  ranks  a  class  of  recruits  cap-  volunteer  levies  fought  like  veterans 
able  not  onlvofraisinj;  the  moral  ton&  at  Edgehill,  against  the  experienced 
but  also  of  sharpening  the  general  soldiers  of  Lord  Essex,  volunteer 
discipline  of  her  Majesty's  army,  armies  cleared  France  of  the  foimid- 
Give  our  soldiers  better  pay,  shorten  able  hosts  who  thought  to  take  ven- 
the  time  of  service  to  live  or  six  years,  seance  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  her 
add  a  trifle  more  pay  to  each  terra  of  king.  A  nation  of  German  volunteers 
re-enlistment ;  let  soldiers'  wives,  if  rose  up  in  arms  against  the  general 
they  will  have  such  incumbrances,  be  whose  troops  had  previously  overrun 
treated  with  more  regard  for  womanly  their  countay  in  a  few  weeks.  A  few 
self-respect,  and  soforth ;  and,  doubt-  thousand  volunteers,  under  Garibaldi, 
less,  at  the  expense  of  some  fresh  harassed  and  defeated  the  Austrian 
draw-backs  to  the  march  of  national  troops  on  the  skirts  of  Ijombardy,  in 
industry,  you  will  be  able  to  muster  the  war  of  1859 ;  and  yet  later  tele- 
more  and  better  troops  than  a  peace-  grams  told  us  how  another  army  of 
able  sea-girt  nation  would  ever  re-  volunteers,  led  by  the  same  great 
quire  for  any  ordinary  purpose.  But  hero  of  our  day,  beat  off  the  last  de- 
even  Mr.  Gladstone  would  shrink  spairing  efforts  of  a  powerful  Neapo- 
from  laving  any  more  useless  burdens  htan  force  to  bring  back  to  his  forfeit 
on  the  back  of  a  willing,  but  already  capital  the  king  who  had  aceom- 
over-worked  horse;  and  few  of  us  panied  them  into  the  field.  What 
would  wish  to  see  the  women  of  Eng-  were  Cromwell's  Ironsides  themselves, 
land  toiling  like  those  of  France  at  but  volunteers  well  drilled  and  ably 
work  far  better  suited  to  able-bodied  commanded  t  The  neat  bulk  of 
men.  Perhaps  however,  the  strongest  British  troops  at  Watenoo  were  young 
argument  ofaUajpainst  a  large  regular  recruits,  who  had  scarcely  mastered 
force  at  home  hes  in  the  excellent  the  platoon  exercise,  when  they  were 
promise  alrcnuly  shown  hy^  British  called  on  to  stand  a  fire  which  would 
volunteers.  We  say  defiberately,  have  tried  the  firmness  of  hardy  ve- 
that  an  army  of  riflemen  like  those  terans.  During  the  late  troublous 
who  have  lately  been  winnin^^  such  times  in  India,  now  ereatly  was  Eng- 
frecj^uent  applause  from  expenenced  land  beholden  to  the  bravery  and 
critics,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  martial  skill  of  her  unprofessional 
needs  only  time  and  good  leading  to  soldiery — ^the  men  who  defended  Ar- 
render  it  a  perfect  matoh  for  the  finest  rah,  protected  Meerut  and  Agra,  and 
regular  soldiers  in  the  world.  Such  helped  largely  in  the  defence  of  Luck- 
an  army,  if  only  it  can  be  held  to-  now !  Discipline  alone  may  work 
gether  ny  some  bond  more  powerful  wonders  witn  the  most  impromising 
than  a  rassing  enthusiasm,  will  al-  materials— may  turn  a  number  of  the 
most  suffice  to  guard  us  against  all  rawest,  clumsiest,  most  unruly  louts 
chance  of  serious  danger  from  with-  into  an  army  of  first-rate  soldiers,  '*fit 
out,  and  will  infuse  into  our  foreign  to  go  anywhere,  and  do  any  thing." 
policy  somewhat  more  than  it  has  In  yonder  trim,  clean-loolung  cor- 
lately  shown  of  that  bold,  determined  poral,  with  an  upright  figure,  firm 
spirit  which  marked  its  progress  in  walk,  and  proud,  soldierlike  air.  few 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  Chatham,  and  of  his  former  friends  would  easily  re- 
Pitt  Only  let  our  natural  leaders  cognise  the  rough,  unwashed,  slow- 
persevere  in  keeping  alive  the  flame  movingeavage,  who  took  her  Majesty's 
they  have  kindled  to  such  excellent  shilling  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 
purpose  in  the  present,  and  our  law-  Even  a  small  body  of  (usciplined 
nil  sway  in  the  Councils  of  Europe  policemen  will  clear  its  way  with 
will  qieedily  be  felt  again  in  spite  of  oomiiarative  ease  through  all  tne  pres- 
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Bare  of  an  eager^  struggling,  diaorderly  other  twelve  month  we  may  furly  tmat 

crowd,    fiut  military  discipline  \b  not  to  see  that  number  raised  to  nearly  as 

a  charm  to  be  wielded  onlv  on  parti-  much  again,  without  reckoning  mere 

cular  chisses  of  men;  ratner  does  it  beginnersand  men  who  are  onlv  volun- 

act   the  more  powerfully  the  better  teers  on  paper,  or  in  places  of  pablie 

the  stuff  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  show. 

It  moulded  the  fiery  zeal  of  Crom-  All  such  hopeful  issues,  however, 
well's  yeomanry  into  a  mighty  weapon  will  rest  partly  on  the  public  spirit 
of  assault,  before  which  the  proudest  of  the  nation  itself,  partly  on  the 
of  England*8  chivahy  were  scattered  steadiness  with  whien  onr  statesmen 
to  the  winds.  A  bodv  of  gentlemen,  shall  keep  turning  that  spirit  to  the 
thoroughly  disciplined,  and  buoyed  up  meet  serviceable  account  Under  the 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  cause,  persistent,  yet  hardly  noticeable  care 
would  be  more  than  likely  to  rout  an  of  a  wise  government,  volonteering 
equal  number  of  ordinary  soldiers,  would  settle  down  into  a  permanent 
fighting  on  otherwise  equal  terms,  svstem  of  national  self-aefence  \  a 
Given  to  each  the  same  amount  of  cheap  and  certain  means  of  warmng 
discipline,  equipment,  and  strength  of  too  curious  foreigners  off  the  diggtnn 
arm,  the  result  would  soon  tell  in  of  a  rich,  peaceful,  yet  far  from  weuc 
favour  of  the  higher  intelligence  and  or  unmanly  neighbour.  On  this  head 
the  nobler  enthusiasm.  For  like  rea-  there  has  hitherto  beto  little  fault  to 
sons,  an  ave^i^  regiment  of  volunteer  find,  and  even  the  public  expression 
riflemen,  fairly  officered,  and  enjoy*  of  goodwill  from  several  of  our  lead- 
ing fair  opportunities  for  self-improve-  ing  statesmen  will  go  far  to  keep  their 
ment,  should  reach  a  high  stanaard  of  countrymen  faithfid  to  the  work  they 
warlike  efficiency  with  greater  ease,  have  taken  in  hand.  Among  thoee 
and  in  less  time,  than  an  average  classes  by  whom  the  movement  has  hi- 
regiment  of  the  line.  If  it  takes  a  therto  been  carried  on,  we  are  bold  to 
year  to  turn  a  common  recruit  into  a  think  that  few  signs  of  weariness  in 
thorough  soldier,  the  avera^  volun-  well-doing  are  likely  to  crop  ont  dn* 
teer,  with  other  work  to  mind,  and  ring  the  critical  period  which  has  yet 
far  fewer  and  shorter  intervalti  to  net  to  elapse,  before  its  full  scope  and 
apart  for  drill,  will  find  himself  at  the  practical  uses  have  been  plaeed  oeyond 
year's  end  prettv  nearly  abreast,  if  not  further  queMion.  After  that  there 
some  paces  ahead,  of  his  fellow-  will  be  little  cause  to  fear.  Qnoe  lei 
learner.  Accordingly,  no  one  who  has  us  succeed  in  mustering  a  hundred 
watched  this  movement  wilh  clear  thouRandrifleroen  of  the  sort  admired 
eyes — who  has  managed,  from  his  own  by  Colonel  M'Murdo,  and  nothing 
experience,  or  the  accounts  of  others,  but  the  most  untoward  blunderins. 
to  strike  a  fair  balance  between  or  the  unlikeliest  freaks  of  fate,  wui 
proven  fact«  and  reasonable  likeli-  avail  to  rob  ns  hereafter  of  the  vaa- 
noods,  will  feel  surprised  at  the  ex-  tage  gained  by  onr  former  exertjona. 
tent  to  which  so  experienced  an  officer  Su<>h  an  army,  thoroiishly  orsanixed, 
as  the  Inspector- General  of  Volun-  ec|uipi)ed,  and  trained  in  all  the  es- 
teers  has  lately  endormsi  the  opinions  sontials  of  military  discipline,  would 
which  another  officer,  of  higher  rank  enable  n^  in  onlinary  tiroes  of  peaoe, 
and  not  less  dirttinction,  haff  from  the  to  disiienne  with  our  home  estaoliah- 
fint  rei>eatetily  avowed  on  the  practice-  ment  of  reguUr  infantnr;  and  in  times 
ground  at  Hythe.  Any  one  who  cares  of  danger  or  disquietude,  would  fonn 
to  learn  the  truth  am>ut  a  matter  of  the  rul lying-centre  for  any  number  of 
no  small  moment  to  us  all,  may  now  freith  volunt4«rB  that  the  need  or  the 
be  assured,  on  the  best  authority,  temfter  of  the  moment  might  draw 
that    England  ran  already    muster  tog(>ther. 

about  eigntv  thousand  riflemen,  war-  but  if  the  Government  werewiae  to 

ranted  aU  out  ready  to  take  their  refrain  from  over  meddling  with  the 

place  with  regiments  of  the  line,  and  earlier  stagcM  uf  such  a  movemail* 

quite  eonal  even  now  **to  the  oondi-  they  should  now  beware  of  leaving 

tiona  or  the  line  of  battled*    If  so  too  much  to  the  unaided  enthnalaam 

laige  a  number  has  made  so  steady  of  the  volunteers  themselves.     Hi- 

an  advance  in  one  vemr,  how  rich  a  therto  the  popular  feeling  has  done 

harvest  may  we  not  look  to  ^ther  in  every  thing,  aiid  carried  toe  aehena 

the  yean  to  oome !    £ven  before  aa-  paat  every  drawback,  but  enthnaiam 
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alone  is  a  sandy  foundation  for  a  and  soforth,  should  always  be  avail- 
building  that  we  would  have  to  last  able  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
for  ever.  Without  some  solid  ground-  army ;  and  no  pains  should  be  spared 
work  of  practical  inducements,  and  in  testing  the  fitness  of  a  volunteer 
some  strong  cement  of  military  dia-  formation  for  regiments  of  cavahry 
cipline,  no  volunteer  system  can  be  and  artillery.  Nor  would  the  official 
countea  on,  wholly  to  withstand  for  mind  be  misemployed  in  attempting 
an^r  time  the  secret  workings  of  self-  to  ar^e  out,  on  its  own  merits,  the 
satisfied  ambition,  or  the  steady  as-  question  that  is  sure  to  be  raised,  aa 
saults  of  woundea  self-esteem.  The  to  the  relative  working  powers  of  the 
best  of  us  are  apt  to  grow  weary  of  old  militia  and  their  youngest  rivals, 
always  doing  the  same  thing,  and  mi-  the  present  volunteers. 
litary  obedience  is  not  a  virtue  of  With  these  and  such  like  aids  at 
eminently  Saxon  growth :  we  have  to  critical  moments,  the  nation  itself 
acquire  it  either  by  inevitable  prao-  would  never  allow  the  good  seed, 
tice,  or  by  learning  to  feel  its  merits  for  already  sprouting  forth  with  so  much 
ourselves.  If  a  volunteer  is  foolish  promise,  to  be  choked  by  the  fruits  of 
enough  to  be  unrulv  in  the  ranks,  or  its  own  carelessness  or  blighted  by 
to  shirk  regular  drill,- his  superior  the  breath  of  influences  always  hos- 
officers  should  have  full  power  to  pun-  tile  to  the  growth  of  national  free- 
ish  the  breach  of  military  discipline,  dom.  Having  once  laid  both  hands 
in  the  spirit,  if  not  alwavs  after  the  to  the  plough,  it  will  not  lightly  take 
letter,  of  military  law.  If  a  volunteer  them  off  again.  The  amount  of  fresh 
company  lacks  the  power  to  furnish  work  done  to-day  will  encourage  it 
itseu  with  needful  tools  and  appli-  to  achieve  the  same  to-morrow.  Eveiy 
ances  for  insuring  its  thorough  effi-  new  volunteer  who  attains  the  need- 
ciency,  no  one  comd  fairly  object  to  ful  cleverness  with  his  rifle,  gets  be- 
lts receiving  a  little  of  that  timely  yond  the  rudiments  of  artillery  driU, 
aid  from  Parliament  or  Exchequer  or  masters  the  more  difficult  details 
which  we  have  seen  so  liberally  ap-  of  military  practice,  will  add  one 
plied  in  behalf  of  railway  companies  more  surety  to  those  already  gained 
and  district  schools.  Every  volunteer  for  the  permanence  of  the  building 
battalion  ahould  be  enabled  to  com-  he  has  helped  to  raise  so  far.  A  mas- 
mand  the  services  of  a  competent  tery  over  the  rifle  once  attamed  is 
staff  of  drill-instructors,  and  the  use  not  easily  lost,  and  there  seems  to  be 
of  a  large  convenient  practice-ground,  no  eood  reason  why  target  practice 
A  thorough  mastery  over  his  weapon  shomd  not  become  as  popular  as 
should  be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  evety  cricket,  or  why  light  infantry  ma- 
rifleman's  progress  towards  perfect  noeuvres  should  not  create  as  deep 
soldiership  ;  and  in  making  that  step  and  lastins  an  interest  as  hunting 
nothing  should  be  left  to  chance  efforts  or  the  billiard-table.  The  spirit  of 
or  futim  likelihoods.  Whatever  the  the  movement  has  already  taken 
Government  can  fairly  or  cheaply  do  hold  of  our  public  schools^  and 
to  guide,  strenf^hen,  or  control  the  the  very  street  boys  are  learmng  to 
popular  enthusiasm,  should  be  done  play  at  soldiers.  When  the  buUc 
without  grudging  and  without  delay,  of  our  amateur  riflemen  have  learned 
Next  to  encouraging  the  volunteer  to  handle  their  weapon  with  half  the 
at  his  rifle-drill,  it  might  easily  place  skill  their  forefathers  displayed  in 
at  his  disposal  the  resources  open  to  handling  the  bow,  the  pride  they 
the  regular  soldier  in  the  camps  of  would  naturally  feel  in  their  own 
Aldeishott,  ShomcUffe,  and  the  Cur-  success,  and  the  desire  of  others  to 
rach.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  do  likewise,  would  help  to  keep  the 
volunteers  should  be  accustomed  to  ball  moving  even  among  a  people  far 
manoeuvre  in  brigades  and  divisions  less  gifted  with  our  proverbud  talent 
as  well  aain  single  corps,  and  much  for  holding  on.  Under  the  able  man- 
good  would  accrue  both  to  the  new  agement  of  its  present  leaders  the  new 
service  and  the  country  at  large,  if  army  will  lack  no  fair  inducement 
volunteer  regiments  were  allowed  that  private  enterprise  can  offer  to 
sometimes  to  fall  in  for  field  days  and  improve  its  efficiency  and  enlarge  its 
exercise  parades  with  those  of  the  mi-  numbers.  Should  the  efforts  of  those 
litia  and  the  line.  An  efficient  staff  leaders  be  fairly  backed  by  the  Exe- 
of  inspectors,  field-pffioersy  adjutants,  cutive,'its  own   efficiency  will  be 
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sure  of  an  eager,  struggling,  disorderly  other  twelve  month  we  may  fairly  trust 
crowd.  But  military  discipline  is  not  to  see  that  number  raised  to  nearly  as 
a  charm  to  be  wielded  onlv  on  parti-  much  again,  without  reckoning  mere 
cular  classes  of  men;  rather  does  it  beginnersand  men  who  are  only  volun- 
act  the  more  powerfully  the  better  teers  on  paper,  or  in  places  of  public 
the  stuff  with  which  it  has  to  deal  show. 

It  moulded  the  fiery  zeal  of  Crom-  All  such  hopeful  issues,  however, 
well's  yeomanry  into  a  mighty  weapon  will  rest  partly  on  the  public  spirit 
of  assault,  before  which  the  prouaest  of  the  nation  itself,  partly  on  the 
of  England's  chivalry  were  scattered  steadiness  with  whicn  our  statesmen 
to  the  winds.  A  body  of  gentlemen,  shall  keep  turning  that  spirit  to  the 
thoroughly  disciplined,  and  buoyed  up  most  serviceable  account.  Under  the 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  cause,  persistent,  yet  hardly  noticeable  care 
would  be  more  than  likely  to  rout  an  of  a  wise  government,  volunteering 
equal  number  of  ordinary  soldiers,  would  settle  down  into  a  permanent 
fighting  on  otherwise  equal  terms,  system  of  national  self-aefence ;  a 
Given  to  each  the  same  amount  of  cheap  and  certain  means  of  warning 
discipline,  equipment,  and  strength  of  too  curious  foreigners  off  the  diggings 
arm,  the  result  would  soon  tell  in  of  a  rich,  peaceful,  yet  far  from  weak 
favour  of  the  higher  intelligence  and  or  unmanly  neighbour.  On  this  head 
the  nobler  enthusiasnL  For  like  rea-  there  has  hitherto  be^n  little  fault  to 
sons,  an  average  regiment  of  volunteer  find,  and  even  the  public  expression 
riflemen,  fairly  officered,  and  ei^joy-  of  goodwill  from  several  of  our  lead- 
ing fair  opportunities  forself-improve-  ing  statesmen  will  go  far  to  keep  their 
ment,  should  reach  a  high  stanoard  of  countrymen  faithful  to  the  work  they 
warlike  efficiency  with  greater  ease,  have  taken  in  hand.  Among  those 
and  in  les^  time,  than  an  average  classes  by  whom  the  movement  has  hi- 
regiment  of  the  line.  If  it  takes  a  therto  been  ouried  on,  we  are  bold  to 
year  to  turn  a  common  recruit  into  a  think  that  few  signs  of  weariness  in 
thorough  soldier,  the  average  volun-  well-doing  are  likely  to  crop  out  du- 
teer,  with  other  work  to  mmd,  and  ring  the  critical  period  which  has  yet 
far  fewer  and  shorter  intervals  to  set  to  elapse,  before  its  full  scope  and 
apart  for  drill,  will  find  himself  at  the  practical  uses  have  been  plaeed  beyond 
year's  end  pretty  nearly  abreast,  if  not  further  question.  After  that  there 
some  paces  ahead,  of  his  fellow-  will  be  little  cause  to  fear.  Once  let 
learner.  Accordingly,  no  one  who  has  us  succeed  in  mustering  a  hundred 
watched  this  movement  wilh  clear  thousand  riflemen  of  the  sort  admired 
eyes — ^who  has  managed,  from  his  own  by  Colonel  M*Murdo,  and  nothing 
experience,  or  the  accounts  of  others,  but  the  most  untoward  blundering, 
to  strike  a  fair  balance  between  or  the  unlikeliest  freaks  of  fate,  wui 
proven  facts  and  reasonable  likeli-  avail  to  rob  us  hereafter  of  the  van- 
noods,  will  feel  surprised  at  the  ex-  tage  gained  by  our  former  exertions, 
tent  to  which  so  experienced  an  officer  Such  an  army,  thoroughly  organized, 
as  the  Inspector-General  of  Volun-  equipped,  and  trainea  in  all  the  es- 
teers  has  lately  endorsed  the  opinions  sentials  of  military  discipline,  would 
which  another  officer,  of  higher  rank  enable  us,  in  ordinary  times  of  peace, 
and  not  less  distinction,  had  from  the  to  dispense  with  our  home  establish- 
first  repeatedly  avowed  on  the  practice-  ment  of  regular  infantry;  andin  times 
grouna  at  Hythe.  Any  one  who  cares  of  danger  or  disquietude,  would  form 
to  learn  the  truth  aliout  a  matter  of  the  rallying-centre  for  any  number  of 
no  small  moment  to  us  all,  may  now  fresh  volunteers  that  the  need  or  the 
be  assured,  on  the  best  authority,  temper  of  the  moment  might  draw 
that    England  can  already    muster  together. 

about  eighty  thousand  riflemen,  war-  But  if  the  Government  were  wise  to 

ranted  all  but  ready  to  take  their  refrain  from  ovor-meddling  with  the 

place  with  regiments  of  the  line,  and  earlier  stages  of  such  a  movement, 

quite  equal  even  now  "to  the  condi-  they  should  now  beware"  of  leaving 

fions  of  the  line  of  battle."    If  so  too  much  to  the  unaided  enthusiaam 

large  a  number  has  made  so  steady  of  the  volunteers  themselves.     Hi- 

an  advance  in  one  year,  how  rich  a  therto  the  popular  feeline  has  done 

harvest  may  we  not  look  to  gather  in  every  thing,  and  carried  the  scheme 

.e  years  to  come !    Even  Mfore  an-  past  eveiy  drawback,  but  enthusiasm 
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alone  is  a  sandy  foundation  for  a  and  soforth,  should  always  be  avail- 
building  that  we  would  have  to  last  able  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
for  ever.  Without  some  solid  ground-  army ;  and  no  pains  should  be  spared 
work  of  practical  inducements,  and  in  testing  the  fitness  of  a  volunteer 
some  strong  cement  of  military  dis-  formation  for  regiments  of  cavalry 
cipline,  no  volunteer  system  can  be  and  artillery.  Nor  would  the  official 
counted  on,  wholly  to  withstand  for  mind  be  misemployed  in  attempting 
an^  time  the  secret  workings  of  self-  to  argue  out,  on  its  own  meriti^  the 
satisfied  ambition,  or  the  steady  as-  question  that  is  sure  to  be  raised,  as 
saults  of  wounded  self-esteem.  The  to  the  relative  working  powers  of  the 
best  of  us  are  apt  to  grow  weary  of  old  militia  and  their  youngest  rivals, 
always  doing  the  same  thing,  and  mi-  the  present  volunteers, 
litary  obedience  iff  not  a  virtue  of  With  these  and  such  like  aids  at 
eminently  Saxon  growth :  we  have  to  critical  moments,  the  nation  itself 
acquire  it  either  oy  inevitable  prac^  would  never  allow  the  good  seed, 
tice,  or  by  learning  to  feel  its  merits  for  already  sprouting  forth  with  so  much 
ourselves.  If  a  volunteer  is  foolish  promise,  to  be  choked  by  the  fruits  of 
enough  to  be  unrulv  in  the  ranks,  or  its  own  carelessness  or  blighted  by 
to  shirk  regular  drill,  his  superior  the  breath  of  influences  always  hos- 
officers  diouM  have  full  power  to  pun-  tile  to  the  growth  of  national  free- 
ish  the  breach  of  military  discipline,  dom.  Having  once  laid  both  hands 
in  the  spirit,  if  not  alwavs  after  the  to  the  plough,  it  will  not  lightly  take 
letter,  of  military  law.  If  a  volunteer  them  off  again.  The  amount  of  fresh 
company  lacks  the  power  to  furnish  work  done  to-day  will  encour^e  it 
itself  with  needful  tools  and  appli-  to  achieve  the  same  to-morrow.  Every 
ances  for  insuring  its  thorough  effi-  new  volunteer  who  attains  the  need- 
cienqr,  no  one  could  fairly  object  to  ful  cleverness  with  his  rifle,  gets  be- 
lts receiving  a  little  of  that  timely  yond  the  rudiments  of  artillery  drill, 
aid  from  Parliament  or  Exchequer  or  masters  the  more  difficult  details 
which  we  have  seen  so  liberally  ap-  of  military  practice,  will  add  one 
pUed  in  behalf  of  railway  companies  more  surety  to  those  already  grained 
and  district  schools.  Every  volunteer  for  the  permanence  of  the  building 
battalion  should  be  enabled  to  com-  he  has  helped  to  raise  so  far.  A  mas- 
mand  the  services  of  a  competent  tery  over  the  rifle  once  attained  is 
staff  of  drill-instructors,  and  tne  use  not  easily  lost,  and  there  seems  to  be 
of  a  large  convenient  practice-ground,  no  good  reason  why  target  practice 
A  thorough  mastery  over  his  weapon  should  not  become  as  popular  as 
should  be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  every  cricket,  or  why  light  infantry  ma^ 
rifleman's  progress  towards  perfect  noeuvres  should  not  create  as  deep 
soldiership  ;  and  in  making  that  step  and  lasting  an  interest  as  hunting 
nothing  should  be  left  to  chance  efforts  or  the  billiard-table.  The  spirit  of 
or  futiue  likelihoods.  Whatever  the  the  movement  has  already  ta^en 
€U)vemment  can  fairly  or  cheaply  do  hold  of  our  public  schools^  and 
to  guide,  stren^hen,  or  control  the  the  very  street  ooys  are  leammg  to 
popular  enthusiasm,  should  be  done  play  at  soldiers.  When  Uie  bulk 
without  grudging  and  without  delay,  of  our  amateur  riflemen  have  learned 
Next  to  encouraging  the  volunteer  to  handle  their  weapon  with  half  the 
at  his  rifle-drill,  it  might  easily  place  skill  their  forefathers  displayed  in 
at  his  disposal  the  resources  open  to  handling  the  bow,  the  pride  they 
the  regular  soldier  in  the  camps  of  would  naturally  feel  in  their  own 
Aldershott,  Shomcliffe,  and  the  Cur-  success,  and  the  desire  of  others  to 
lagh.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  do  likewise,  would  help  to  keep  the 
volunteers  should  be  accustomed  to  ball  moving  even  among  a  people  far 
manosuvre  in  brigades  and  diviuons  less  gifted  with  our  proverbial  talent 
as  well  asjn  single  corps,  and  much  for  holding  on.  Unaer  the  able  man- 
good  would  accnie  both  to  the  new  agement  of  its  present  leaders  the  new 
service  and  the  country  at  large,  if  army  will  lack  no  fair  inducement 
volunteer  regiments  were  allowed  that  private  enterprise  can  offer  to 
sometimes  to  fall  in  for  field  days  and  improve  its  efficiency  and  enlarge  its 
exercise  parades  with  those  of  tne  mi-  numbers.  Should  the  efforts  of  those 
litia  and  the  line.  An  efficient  staff  leaders  be  fairly  backed  by  the  Exe- 
of  inspectors,  field-officers,  a4iutants,  cutive,<its  own  efficiency  will   be 
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greatly  enhanced  by  a  wholesome  ri-  the  enrolment  of  working  men  either 
valry  with  those  regular  troops  whose  in  mixed  or  separate  WKlieSb  The 
place  it  may  some  day  be  odled  on  more  that  £ngfishmen  of  different 
extensively,  if  not  entirely,  to  filL  classes  work  tc^ther.  the  few«sr  rea- 
In  the  constant  presence  of  regu*  sons  will  they  gradually  find  to  mia- 
lar  troops  our  volunteers  would  soon  trust  or  despise  each  other.  Mr.  Bright 
pick  up  those  habits  of  general  and  his  partisans  are  the  only  oiiea 
discipline  without  which  no  .army  who  would  have  aught  to  fear  from 
can  long  hold  together,  and  would  the  extension  downwards  of  a  move- 
strive  after  that  thorough  steadi*  ment  whose  further  issues  must  still 
ness  on  parade  which  forms  the  last  flow,  like  its  first  beginning  from  the 
line  of  difference  between  ordin-  zeal  and  prudence  of  our  upper  and 
ary  levies  and  first-rate  soldiers,  middling  classes.*  Jeakmay  of  partica- 
Nor  will  other  sources  of  permanent  lar  interests  is  the  last  feeung  to  which 
gain  be  left  tmopened  By  frequently  our  volunteers  should  plead  guilty, 
parading  togeth^  in  misseTof  one  On  like  firindples  soLthini  nJ^ 
or  more  arms,  of  infantry  alone,  or  fairly  be  said  in  favour  of  a  vqIuh- 
of  infantry  mixed  with  cavaliyand  teer  arm  v  for  Ireland.  That  one  per- 
artillery,  the  volunteer  corps  would  tion  of  the  British  Isknda  dioola  be 
learn  to  vie  with  each  other  in  tiie  deemed  unworthy  a  privilege  freely 
smartness  of  their  movements^  the  accorded  to  all  the  rest,  ia  a  coadu- 
predsion  of  their  fire,  the  efficien<^  sion  which  nothing  short  of  mend 
of  their  officers,  the  quick  self-reh-  certainty  should  tempt  any  one  sen- 
ance,  yet  mutual  helpfulness  of  their  ousiy  to  affirm.  Yet,  whenever  the 
men :  in  all  those  matters,  in  short,  subject  is  mooted  among  ^gl^'h^ft^ 
whicn  come  under  the  head  of  what,  some  such  conclusion  is  commonly 
for  lack  of  a  ^ood  English  e^quivalent,  stated  as  a  thin^  of  course,  in  the 
we  are  still  fam  to  call  esprit  dt  corps,  shape  of  an  allusion,  jocular  or  aooni- 
At  other  points  of  detail,  small  in  ful.  to  the  pusnadous  habits  of 
themselves,  out  practically  far  from  Kilkennv  cats,  ft  is  idle  to  diqmte 
trifling,  we  can  only  glance  by  the  that  Ireland  is  still,  in  some  reapecta^ 
way.  With  questions  concerning  the  an  exceptional  country,  where  land- 
dress,  accoutrements,  manning  and  lord  shooting  is  not  yet  unknown,  and 
officering  of  volunteer  corps,  the  good  faction  fiahts  have  not  wholly  paavd 
sense  and  public  q>irit  or  tne  volun-  "  into  a  oream  of  things  that  were." 
teers  themselves  may  be  expected  to  But  surely,  in  this  year  of  grace, 
deal  rightly  in  good  time.  A  showy,  there  are  at  least  a  few  hright  spola 
costly,  fantastic  uniform  is  a  vanity  amid  the  surroundins  darkneH,  a  few 
on  which  no  true  soldier  would  pride  homes  of  peace  ana  happy  promise 
himself,  any  more  than  a  thorough  glimmering  amid  the  nun  caused  hy 
gentleman  would  choose  to  array  him-  centuries  of  harharism,  strife,  ana 
self  in  waistcoats  of  the  loudest  co-  misrule.  Is  Irish  loyalty  reflected 
lours  or  trowsers  of  the  most  extra-  only  in  the  columns  of  the  Naiiom^  or 
vagantcut  That  cheapness,  useful-  Irish  patriotism  embodied  in  the 
ness,  and  neatness  can  go  together,  speeches  of  Archbishop  OuUen  and 
many  companies  have  already  shown ;  the  Pope's  Brigade  t  The  only  way 
and  no  dress  can  be  far  wrong  that  to  make  men  tniatworthy  ia  to 
combines  the  smallest  amount  of  ahow  that  yon  trust  them,  and  the 
spare  ornament  with  so  much  of  pio-  surest  way  of  making  Ireland  loyal 
turesque  effect  as  a  careful  regard  for  is  to  treat  her  as  if  you  reckoned  on 
workmanlike  fitness  of  form,  colour,  her  loyalty.  Let  her  feel  that  Eng- 
and  material  will  allow.  Everv  com-  land  expects  her  to  share  the  honour 
pany  should  learn  to  think  or  itself  and  the  risk  of  defending  both  coon- 
as  part  ofa  system  of  permanent  bat-  tries  from  foreign  invasion,  and  then 
tahons.  and  these  again  aa  parts  of  are  few  of  her  sons  who  wll  not  rea- 
movable  brigades  and  divisions.  Each  dily  and  warmly  answer  to  the  ealL 
battalion  should  strive  to  collect,  and  To  keep  up  any  needless  distinctjon 
keep  filled  out  of  its  own  ranks,  a  between  reaima  so  long  united  under 
competent  staff  of  drill  instructors,  one  Crown,  is  merely  lo  straagthen 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  such-  the  hands  of  the  riotous  and  ul-af- 
like  aids  to  further  progress.  Nor  fected  few  at  the  expense  of  the  k»yal 
ahoakl  anything  be  acne  to  hinder  aadpeaoeftdma^y. 
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We  Infill  are  a  aenfiitiTe  people,  and  a  fair  effort  be  made  to  find  them  out 
the  most  loyal  among  us  will  not  In  our  case  it  is  useless  to  argue  by 
be  the  last  to  resent  so  sweeping  the  past  alone  during  a  period  of  con- 
an  exclusion  from  privileges  open  tinuous  change.  It  will  be  wiser,  as 
to  the  mass  of  our  fellow-subjects  well  as  more  generous,  to  draw  a  oill 
across  the  water.  We  will  ask  for  or  two  upon  our  future  history.  £ng- 
better  reasons  than  have  yet  been  land  is  trusting  somewhat  to  chance 
shown,  why  the  same  people  whose  in  her  new  mode  of  arming  and  build- 
blood  has  been  shed  like  water  in  the  ing  her  ships  of  war.  Let  her  con- 
maintenance  of  British  arms  through-  sent  to  throw  a  little  more  bread  upon 
out  other  parts  of  the  world,  should  the  waters,  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
still  be  declared  unworthy  to  aid  in  experiment  at  Irish  volunteering, 
guarding  their  own  hearths  and  home-  Beeun  with  caution,  and  carried  on 
steads  from  foreign  defilement  We  witna  just  regard  for  all  rival  claims 
may  ask  if  Ireland  is  no  better  now  and  feelings,  such  an  experiment 
than  she  was  before  the  Union — ^than  could  hardly  fall  throuf^  in  the  long 
shewaseventwentyorthirtyyearsago.  run.  A  beginning  might  be  made 
We  can  point  to  numbers  of  loyal  with  companies  of  artmeiy  in  those 
men — ^Protestant  and  Roman  Gatho-  districts  where  the  people  have  hi- 
lic — who  would  as  soon  think  of  tufki-  therto  been  more  prosperous  or  less 
ing  their  arms  against  each  other  iis  divided  against  each  other.  Power 
of  joining  in  a  plot  to  murder  the  might  be  given  the  lords  lieutenant 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  blow  up  the  to  enrol  onlv  men  of  proven  good 
Castle.  Have  the  Irish  militia  proved  character  and  peaceful  habits.  Pro- 
generally  dangerous  to  the  public  testants  and  Boman  Catholics  might 
peace,  or  peculiarly  prone  to  quarrel  be  encouraged  to  serve  together  in 
among  themselves  1  Do  the  bulk  of  the  same  ranks  as  readily  as  they 
educated  Irishmen  really  desire  no-  often  serve  together  in  the  ranks  of 
thing  better  than  a  reign  of  universal  her  M^jest^'s  regiments.  The  step  is 
bigotry?  Surely  there  is  no  lack  of  worth  taking,  and  a  failure  will  do 
g<Md  men  and  true  in  Ireland,  if  only  the  government  at  least  no  harm. 


A  HOUBB  DIYIDSD  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

CHAFTEB  Y. 
coifvuoni  winioor  amd  wmiv. 

Still  shone  the  sun  throughout  that  that  day,  and  of  its  swift  and  sure  re-* 

summer  day,  tUL  as  he  declined  to-  tribution. 

wards  the  west,  nis  rays  filled  a  little  But  suddenly  and  violently  was  the 

room  with  splendour,  and  rested  in  silence  broken  by  the  trampling  of 

solemn  glory  on  the  face  of  one  who  horses,  loud  shouts^  and  the  shaii) 

had  no  more  need  of  sun  and  moon,  rattle  of  musketry.  A  cry  ranthrougn 

for  the  Lord  was  unto  her  an  ever-  the  house,  **To  arms!  the  Cavaliers 

lasting  light  are  upon  us !"    And  a  crv  answered 

She  slept  on  a  rude  conch  where  without^ ''For  Qod  and  the  King!" 
rough  and  untender  hands  had  hastily  The  Royalists  carried  everything 
laid  her ;  she  slept  with  hands  meekly  before  them.  The  startled  Parlia- 
folded  on  her  bosom;  her  face  was  mentary  troops  made  a  short  but 
pale,  but  very  phicid  in  its  deep  re-  fierce  resistance :  firine  from  the  win- 
pose,  and  the  smile  of  joyful  triumph  dows  and  defending  tnemselves  with 
with  which  she  had  depiurted  was  not  desperateenergy  from  thosewho forced 
faded  from  her  lipa  an  entrance  into  the  house.   But  in  a 

There  was  a  great  stillness  in  the  few  minutes  they  were  overpowered, 
houses  The  Puritan  soldiers  in  the  and  all  made  prisoners.  The  fight 
rooms belowmoved  quietly,  and  sjwke  was  soon  over,  and  the  cavaliers  took 
little.  They  had  taken  her  life  with-  possession  of  the  inn.  Never  did  con- 
out  compunction,  vet  their  hearts  quest  give  so  little  joy  or  triumph  to 
misgave  them,  and  they  talked  in  tne  victors, 
whispers  of  the  deed  they  had  done  It  was  not  long  before  a  strange 
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silence  seemed  again  to  have  fallen  bad  he  failed  to  recognise  hia  old 

upon  the  house.  Then  the  door  of  the  companion;  for  three  hours  had  al- 

chamber  of  death  opened  very  gently,  tered  him  as  thrice  three  years  might 

and  Sir  lionel  Atherton  entered.  have  failed  to  do.    He  looked  the 

He  came  with  quiet  step,  as  if  he  mere  wreck  of  the  once  "  handsome 

feared  to  wake  her  firom  her  sleep,  or  Harry  North  f  and  if  the  chan^  in 

as  if  he  trod  on  holy  ground.    He  his  countenance  was  great,  that  in  his 

stood  for  a  little  while  and  looked  thoughts  and  feelings  were  still  more 

upon  the  pallid,  saintly  countenance  appalling. 

so  lovely  in  life,  but  still  more  lovely       As  their  eyes  met,  Hany  started 

in   death — ^the  countenance  of  her  violenthr. 

whose  life,  dearer  to  him  than  his       "Sir  Lionel  Atherton,  are  you  here  f" 

own,  had  oeen  lost  through  his  in-  he  cried,   coming  close  up  to  him,  * 

strumentality.  clenching  his  fists,  and  speiddng  in 

All  doubt  was  over  now ;  suspense  a  voice  half  choked  with  fury.  "Ac- 
had  ended  in  an  awful  certainty.  The  cursed  villain,  are  you  come  to  look 
dreary  gloom  had  deepened  into  a  on  her  whom  you  have  murdered  1 
ni^t  of  darkness  and  despair.  Dare  you  enter  my  presence— dare 

Clasping  his  hands  over  his  tearless  you  meet  her  brother  9    Have  you  no 

e^es,  he  knelt  beside  her  in  perfect  shame— no  fear)    Have  you  no  value 

stillness;  and  €rod  alone  knew  the  for  vour  life )    I  have  promised  A<7^ — 

mortal  agony  of  those  moments^  and  or,    cried  Harry,  with  a  tremendous 

how  his  whole  soul  was  filled  with  a  oath,  "you  should  not  live  another 

tumult  of  passionate  self-upbraidings.  hour.'' 

"How  could  I  let  her  gof    I  am       Lionel  looked  up  quickly.  No  word 

her  murderer!    I,  who  would  have  that  Harry  had  spoken  was  heeded  by 

died  for  her !"  him  in  comparison  to  one ;  and  a  little 

So  there  he  knelt  and  prayed  for  gleam  of  hope  suddenly  lightened  the 

death — death  his  only  hope— death  thick  darkness  of  his  despair, 
which  to  him  was  life  indeed.    Of       "Promised!"  he  exclaimed  in  wild 

such  anguish  who  shall  dare  to  speak  9  eagerness;    "teU  me,  for  Heaven's 

and  who  shall  dare  to  approach  too  sake,  what  promise?  to  whom  gave 

curiously  the  holy,  awful  presence  of  you  a  promise  ]" 
grief  and  death  ?  For  a  momeiit  Harry  stood  irreso- 

He  never  knew  how  long  it  was,  for  lute, 
he  soon  lost  consciousness  of  the  outer       "  For  her  sake,  tell  me  1" 
world  :  but  after  a  time,  which  had       Then  his  pride  gave  way  :  he  was 

seemea  to  him  an  eternity  of  suffering,  not  capable  of  the  cruelty  of  leaving 

he  was  recalled  to  himself  by  rapid  that  almost  frantic  prayer  unanswer- 

footsteps  without     Listening  for  a  ed;  and  what  would  he  not  have  done 

moment,  he  recognised  the  sound.  for  her  sake?   So  he  replied,  but  with 

Lionel  was  a  brave  man ;  yet  as  he  awful  sternness, 
thought  that  in  another  moment  he       "  With  her  dying  breath  she  sent 
should  be  confronting  Harry  North,  you  her  forgiveness — ^you,   her  mur- 
his  very  blood  ran  cold.    Recovering  derer !     Nay,  more — she  said  'twas 
himself  with  a  great  eftbrt^  and  sum-  not  your  doing;  but  God  knows  it 
moning  up  all  his  courage,  he  deter-  was  !    I  may  not  avenge  her,  but  He 
mined  to  go  forth  and  meet  him ;  for  will !"    He  turned  abruptlv,  fearful 
he  feared  that  words  might  be  spoken  lest  in  another  moment  iJl  her  words 
which  would  desecrate  tne  sanctity  of  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  slight 
the  place  where  he  was  standing.    So  barrier  of  his  self-control  should  be 
with  a  firm  resolution  that  let  Han^y  swept  away  in  an  overwhelming  tor- 
say  what  he  would  he  would  bear  it  rent  of  passion, 
patiently,  he  opened  the  door, though       "Harry,  hear  me  speak,"   Lionel 
his  hand  shook  so   that  he   could  implored,  in  such  a  tone  of  agony, 
scarcely  turn  the  handle,  and  went  that  Harry,despite  himself,  was  forcea 
out  A  few  paces  in  the  dunly-lighted  to  pause  and  listen.    "  Harry,  bear 
corridor  brought  him  face  to  face  with  with  me  a  little — I  confess  it  all — it 
the  man  whom  he  had  most  fatally  was  my  doinc — I  am  her  murderer, 
ii^ured,  but  whom,  next  to  his  bro-  though  I  would  have  died  rather  than 
ther,  he  most  deeply  loved.  that  a  hair  of  that  blessed  head  should 

^t  would  have  been  little  wonder  have  been  harmed.    I  dare  not  ask 
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you  to  forgive  me — ^though,  thanks  be  the  blood  rushed  crimson  to  his  ashv 
to  Almighty  Gh>d,  she  has  forgiven  cheeks.  ^  Yes,  Harry ''  he  answered, 
me;  but,  by  the  suffering  you  endure,  firmly,  '*I  do  think  that  my  honour 
have  a  little  pity  for  me.  You  do  not  is  unimpeachable  in  this  matter.  I 
mourn  alone.  I  know  how  you  loved  would  not  willingly  give  you  pain ; 
her  ;  but  what  is  your  love  to  mine  1  but  the  respect  that  is  due  to  myself 
Your  loss  is  great :  but  I  have  lost  my  and  the  honour  of  my  house  demand 
all.*'  His  voice  faltered,  but  no  tears  that  I  should  reply  to  you.  The  duty 
came  to  his  relief;  and^  after  a  mo-  I  owe  to  Ood  is  above  the  duty  I  owe 
ment,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  calm  to  any  man  or  woman,  be  they  who 
despair,  *'  I  have  no  hope  in  this  they  may ;  and  what  I  did  I  believed 
world.  What  is  there  left  for  me  to  — ^yes,  and  do  believe — was  in  accord- 
live  for  ?  Ood  grant  that  death  be  ance  with  that  higher  duty.  I  have 
not  far  off  !''  Be  was  silent ;  he  but  done  for  my  cause  what,  I  doubt 
claspNod  his  hands,  and  his  head  sank  not,  you  or  any  other  honest  man  of 
heavily  upon  his  breast  your  party  would  have  done  for  yours. 

Harry  was  strangely  moved,  and  a  There  were  no  other  means  of  sending 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  took  olace  the  despatches:  I  had  no  messenger, 
in  his  really  generous  heart  Uould  I  coula  not  take  them  myself,  for  I 
he  see  the  man,  whom  once  he  had  so  had  received  an  imperative  call  to 
loved  and  honoured,  crushed,  heart-  serve  my  cause  elsewhere.  If  it  had 
broken,  bowed  down  by  the  same  not  been  for  her — ^for  that  devotion 
sorrow  which  had  darkened  all  his  too  lofty  for  me  even  to  pive  it  a 
own  life — could  he  see  this,  and  add  name — ^theKing*s  service  micht  have 
bitterness  to  that  sorrow!  Again  suffered  serious  injury.  I,  indeed,  did 
those  dyinffwords  seemed  sounded  in  waverat  the  first — my  courage  failed 
his  ears,  **f*oigive  Sir  Lionel !''— and  me.  I  thought  it  enough  to  risk  my 
had  not  the  promise  he  had  given  all  own  life— I  thought  it  hard  to  b« 
the  sanctity  of  an  oathi  Yet  how  compelled  to  hazard  something  so  in- 
could  he  rorgive  what  appeared  to  finitely  more  precious  ;  but  she  knew 
him  the  foulest,  cruelest,  treachery ;  her  duty  better  than  1  did  mine.  She 
had  not  Lionel  sinned  beyond  forgive-  bade  me  send  her  on  this  mission, 
ness  ?  Harry  paced  hurriedly  up  and  and  I  dared  not  disobey  her  command, 
down  the  corridor  in  a  storm  of  con-  which  was  the  command  also  of  mine 
flicting  emotions ;  his  better  nature  own  conscience.'' 
struggling  with  evil  passions  for  the  '*Duty !"  repeated  Harry,  in  atone 
mastery.  He  had  thought  he  hated  of  bitter  scorn ;  "  this  comes  of  those 
Lionel  unto  death — he  had  thirsted  to  accursed  notions  which  you  call 
take  his  life ;  but  the  deep  affection  he  loyalty !  Was  it  your  duty — was  it 
had  felt  from  childhooa  for  his  best  honourable  in  you  to  engage  my  sister 
and  kindest  friend  was  still  a  living  in  any  scheme  to  further  the  interests 
power.  of  that  party  against  which  you  knew 

At  last  he  again  approached  Lionel,  I  had  drawn  my  sword— an^r  scheme 
who  all  this  wnile  had  remained  mo-  to  iivjure  my  cause  1  What  right  had 
tionleas  as  a  statue,  and  said^  in  a  voice  vou  to  do  this  ?  And  more  than  all — 
of  passionate  reproach,  '*  Lionel,  how  how  dared  you  engage  her  in  anv 
can  I  forgive  you  ? — you  whom  I  have  scheme  which  vou  knew  to  be  hazard- 
loved  and  honoured  above  all  men.  ous  to  her  life  i  You  knew  the  dan- 
How  have  you  repaid  me  1  You  have  ger,  yet  you  let  her  go  1  No  matter 
betrayed  and  deceived  me — ^you  have  that  she  sided  with  the  King,  how 
murdered  her  whom  you  say  you  love !  dared  you  forget  that  she  had  a  bro- 
0  Lionel,  Lionel,  whom  I  once  called  ther  who  served  the  Parliament — a 
my  friend,  who  was  to  me  as  a  bro-  brother  who  would  exact  a  heavy 
ther,  could  the  deadliest  enemy  have  reckoning  with  you  for  thisi  Sir 
more  cruelly  iigured  me  1  If  nought  Lionel,  you  owe  your  life  to  her  whose 
else  oould  have  kept  you  from  deceit  deathvou  caused." 
and  treacheiy,  ought  not  honour?  '*  Harxy,"  Lionel  replied,  with 
Think  you,  Sir  Lionel,"  asked  Harry,  mournful  firmness,  "  her  life  was 
his  wrath  again  rising—"  think  you  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole  world  ; 
that  your  honour  is  unimi>eachable  in  but  the  cause  of  God  and  my  King  - 
this  matter?"  is  still  more  dear.    For  that  cause  I 

Lionel  proudly  raised  his  head,  and    have  dared  to  hazard  all ;  and  if  any- 
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thing  yet  remains  for  me  to  lose,  for  trembling  8te{>s.  He  had  not  seen  hia 

that  cause  I  will  dare  to  hazard  it."  sister  since  his  recovery  from  that 

Harry  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  merciful  swoon  which  had  deadened 

then  continued,  in  a  milder  tone,  the  agony  of  parting,  and  he  longed 

"  But  tell  me,  Lionel,  should  you  not  to  enter  the  little  room  where  she 

have  remembered  my  principles  and  was  laid  to  rest ;  but  he  dared  not,  he 

respected  them?  I  remembered  yours ;  felt  he  had  no  right  to  look  upon 

but  it  was  only  to  respect  them  ;  for  that  countenance,  to  him  so  sacred, 

when  was  my  friendship  for    you  with  her  dying  charge  yet  unfulfilled, 

changed  by  our  difference  m  opinion  %  He  had  not  yet  forgiven  Lionel. 

Did  I  not  love  you  and  trust  in  you  Yes  :  he  might  forgive  Lionel,  but 

as  though  we  had  been  fighting  side  could  he  forgive  Colonel  Sydney  ? 

by  side  ?     There  were  some   who  At  that  sudden,  startling  remem- 

doubted  my  integrity  because  1  did  brance  of  the  man  whose  greater  of- 

thus  love  and  trust  so  notorious  a  fence  had  been  for  a  while  lost  sight 

malignant ;  but  what  cared  I  for  that  ?  of  in  his  wrath  at  Lionel's  lesser  of- 

Did  I  not  confide  in  you  wholly,  un-  fence,  everjrthing  else  was  forgotten, 

Buspectingly  ;  was  not  my  trust  in  you  and  all  Harry's  better  thoughts  were 

unbounded] — ^you  whom  I  thought  swallowed  up  in  one  wild  desire — a 

the  soul  of  truth  and  honour  !    0,  frenzied  craving  after  the  blood   of 

Lionel,  was  ever  friend  so  faithful  to  him  by  whom  Courtenay's  had  been 

thee  as  I  have  been  ?  Would  to  God  shed.  Mentally  vowing  that  he  would 

thou  hadst  been  as  faithful  unto  me  !  be  avenged  or  die,  he  retraced   his 

You  have  brought  ruin  on  us  all :  tell  steps,  rushed  past  Lionel,   and  ran 

me  how  can  I  forgive  you  ?"  swiftly  down  the  stairs. 

Lionel  made  no  reply,  but  he  felt  But  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the 

that  at  that  moment  he  would  gladly  hall  below,  than  a  second  thought 

have  laid  down  his  life  to  gain  that  checked  his  headlong  course.  He  was 

for  which  his  stricken  soul  hungered  a  prisoner  and   unarmed,   and  how 

and  thirsted — Harry's  fordveness.  could  he  obtain  the  needful  weapons  1 

But  during  that  short  silence,  as  he  Harry  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and 

stood  waiting  for  an  answer,  suddenly  gnashed  his  teeth  with  the  fury  of  a 

and  heavily  did  the  accuser's  con-  wild  beast  who  sees  himself  deprived 

science  smite  himself.      Was  there  of  his  lawful  prey.     Was  he  thus  to 

nought  for  which  he  needed  pardon  ?  be  defeated  ;  was  the  cup  of  sweet 

Had  he  no  share  in  that  day's  work  1  revenge  thus  to  be  dashed  from  his 

— a  lesser  share,  indeed,  than  Lionel's,  very  lips  ] 

but  still  enough  to  cause  him  a  life-  He  was  standing  in  the  vestibule 

long  sorrow  and  remorse.    Had  it  not  of  the  inn.     It  was  a  scene  of  the 

been  for  the  unconscious  treachery  wildest   disorder,    bearing   evidence 

of  the  brother,  whose  duty  and  whose  that   if  the  recent  fight  had  been 

joy  it  was  to  protect  her  from  the  short,  at  the  same  time  it  had  been 

slightest  injury,    might  she  not,  at  hotly    contested.      The   front   door 

this  very  minute,  have  been  living,  was  battered  down,  and  the  thresh- 

her  safety  and  her  liberty  secure  1  old    stained  with  a  pool  of  blood. 

"  Lionel,"  he  murmured,  in  broken  Here  and  there  the  walls  had  been 
accents,  as  the  torture  of  that  horrible  perforated  with  bullets,  and  the  floor 
remembrance  wrung  the  confession  was  everywhere  strewed  with  broken 
from  him,  "  you  know  not  all.  I  am  glass  and  fragments  of  shattered  fur- 
not -wholly  guUtless,  though  my  guilt  niture.  As  Harry  looked  impatiently 
is  nought  to  yours,  for  I  did  it  igno-  around,  his  quick  glance  was  sudden- 
rantly  ;  you  saw  the  consequences  ly  arrested,  and  his  keen  eyes  glitter- 
from  the  beginning.  But  I  cannot  ed,  for  amongst  all  this  confusion 
speak  of  this  ;  it  kills  me  to  think  of  there  lay  a  brace  of  pistols,  carelessly 
it  Accursed  be  those,  whoever  they  flung  upon  a  chair.  Not  a  soul  was 
be,  who  have  wrought  these  cruel  di-  near,  and  the  sentinel  Harry  saw, 
visions  between  us  all  !'*  through  the  broken  window,  walking 

Tears  filled  his  eyes  and  choked  up  and  down  the  court-yard,  could 

his  voice,  and  his  slight  frame  was  not  observe  the  movements  of  those 

convulsed  with  passionate  sobs.  Turn-  within.     He  darted  towards  the  pis- 

ing  hastily  away,  he  quitted  Lionel  tols,  seized  them  eagerly  :  they  were 

and  again  paced  the  corridor  with  loaded,  and  Harry's  face  lighted  up 
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with  a  smile  of  fearful  joy.     And  Captain  North  in  the  slightest  esti- 
now  to  find  the  Colonel  mation,  as  a  "  silly  boy/'  he  had  quite 
Eutering  impatiently,  one  of  the  expected  to  find  that  his  sister  pK)8- 
numerous  passages  of  the  rambling  sessed  a  strong  family  likeness  to  him, 
old  house,  he  saw  a  Royalist  soldier  and  that  from  her  his  artfully-as- 
pacing  to-and-fro,  and  instantly  con-  sumed  disguise  would   easily  draw 
eluding  him  to  be  placed  there  as  a  forth,    not   only   the   much-desired 
guard,  he  accosted  him  with,  "  Where  packet,  but  hosts  of  confidential  se- 
xa  your  prisoner,  Colonel  Sydney  1"  crets,  and  the  whole  history  of  Sir 
The  man  hesitated  a  moment,  his  Lionel  and  his  plots.    And  if,  by  any 
suspicions  half  aroused  by  Harry's  chance,  this  should  not  answer,  there 
fierce  tone  and  impetuous  manner ;  were  plenty  of  strong  arguments  to 
but,  upon  the  question  being  authori-  fall  back  upon.    And  what  woman's 
tati7e^  repeated,  the  sentinel,  know-  resolution  would  not  be  scattered  to 
ing  him  to  be  the  friend  of  Sir  Lionel  the  winds  by  the  sight  of  a  single 
Atherton,  pointed  to  a  door  at  the  loaded  carbine,  more  especially  if  tol- 
further  end  of  the  passase.  lowed  up  by  a  brother's  authoritative 
How  Hany's  heart  beat    as   he  commands  or  loving  entreaties,  as  the 
looked  around  the  room  occupied  by  case  might  be  ?    But  everything  had 
the  Colonel  !     Its  very  atmosphere  failed  ;  and  he,  a  man  and  a  soldier, 
quickened  the  growth  of  his  desire  had  been  defeated  by   a  woman  1 
for  vengeance ;  for  it  was  the  very  Shame  and  dishonour  !    "  But  I  did 
room  which,  not  three  hours  before,  conquer  her,  and  she  has  met  with 
he  had  entered,  in  the  unsuspecting  the  punishment  that  her  treachery  so 
innocence  of  his  heart,  gay  and  happy,  richly  merited."     There   was  little 
full  of  buoyant  life  and  spirits  :  and  consolation  in  that,  however.    It  was 
here,  the  next  moment,  all  his  mirth  an  easv  thing    to    conquer  bodily 
had  fled  for  ever,  and  his  very  blood  strength   which,    compared    to   his 
was  frozen  at  those  few  words  spoken  own,  was  wealmess  ;  an  easy  thing 
by  the  Colonel  with  such  cruel  calm-  to  slay  the  defenceless  and  unarmed ; 
nesd  ;  and,  more  than  all,  here — ^yes,  but  it  was  no  easy  thing,  nay,  he  was 
here — in  his  misery,  he  h:ul  humbled  powerless  to  bend  the  siteadfast  will 
himself  to  kneel  at  the  Colonel's  feet  of  her  who,  in  the  majesty  of  strength 
and  pray  for  mercy ;  and  here — should  that  indeed  was  superhuman  had  Did 
he  not  remember  that  1 — here  had  he  defiance  to  his  threats,  and  had  given 
been  repulsed  with  haughty  scorn  :  a  welcome  to  her  fate,  knowing  that 
and  here  the    hour   of  death   had  in  death  she  could  serve  her  cause 
sounded  ;  and  from  here  he  had  gone  as  she  never  could  in  life.     He  was 
forth  to  see  his  sister  die.    She  never  defeated,  and  he  knew  it. 
would  return  !    But  he  had  returned,        Moreover,  the  poor  Colonel  had 
and  should  it  not  be  as  her  avenger  !  other  causes  of  complaint.    At  the 
Utterly  unconscious  of  the  terrible  very  moment  of  his  leaving  the  inn, 
emotions  he  was  exciting,  Sydney  was  on  his  return  to  head-quartere,  he  had 
quietly   seated,    his   back   towards  been  surprised  by  that  meddling,  plot- 
Harry,  at  that  very  tablo  on  which,  a  ting  Sir  Lionel  Atherton.   Overpower- 
little  while  ago,  he  had  outspread,  ed,  and  made  prisoner  with  all  his 
with  such  exulting  joy,  those  tempt-  men,  the  despatches  had  been  torn 
ing,  but,  as  he  soon  found,  incompre-  from  his  careful  guardianship,  and 
hensible   despatches  of   Sir   Lionel  restored  to  their  rightful  owner.    He 
Atherton.    His  elbow  resting  on  the  was  not  allowed  his  liberty  on  parole ; 
table,  his  head  upon  his  hand,  his  and  he  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
dark  brows  bent  into  a  harsher  frown  the  smallest  mercies,  for  the  officer  of 
than  ever,  and  his  thin  lips  compress-  the  troop  which   had  accompanied 
ed,  the  prisoner  seemed  lost  in  gloomy  Lionel  from  Bradford  swore  tnat,  if 
thought     And  good  cause  had  he,  it  had  not  been  for  the  promise  of 
inde^^  for  unpleasant  reflections.  He  quarter,  which  he  deeply  regretted  he 
had  laid  his  plans  skilfully  and  well,  had  given,  lon^  before  this  Sydney 
and  had  spared  no  pains  m  their  ex-  should  be  hanging  from  the  nearest 
ecution  ;  and  to  be  baffled  by  a  wo-  tree,  as  having  his  brains  blown  out 
man  :  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  !  was  far  too  great  an  honour  for  such 
And  he  had  reckoned,  too,  so  confi-  a  man. 

dently  on  success.  Holding,  as  he  did,       But  the  Colonel's  adventures  for 

2* 
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that  day  were  not  yet  over.  The  slight  the  striking  of  that  fatal  clock  which 

noise  of  Harry's  entrance  aroused  him  had  rung  Oourtenay's  death-knell ! 

from  his  reverie  :  he  turned,  and  rose  Whose  death  would  it  toll  for  now  % 

hastily  to  his  feet.    There  was  some-  Ab  he  asked  hims^  that  question 

thing  in  the  look  of  the  "silly  bov'*  his  face  grew  even  paler  than  before, 

that  for  a  moment  blanched  his  cheeKS,  his  handS  trembled,  and  he  shuddered 

and  made  him  (^uail ;  but  he  recovered  in  an  agony  of  fear.    But  it  was  fear 

himself  immediately,  and,  haughtily  of  himself,  not  of  his  enemy;  for  dared 

drawing  himself  up,  said,  in  his  old  he  live — still  more,  dared  he  die — 

sarcastic  tone,  "To  what  am  I  indebted  with  that  awful  load  of  guilt  upon  his 

for  this  honour.  Captain  North  ?"  conscience  1    Nay,  for  the  sake  of  her 

The  very  sound  of  Sydney's  voice  for  whom  he  had  gone  thus  far,  he 

raised  a  storm  in  Harry's  breast ;  it  could  go  no  farther.    "Not  by  your 

needed  all  his  self-control  to  check  hand,  Harry !  *' 

the  withering  curses  which  rose  to  He  had  just  time  to  form  a  sudden 

his  lips  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  resolution,  that,  notwithstanding  the 

sentinel  without,  and  the  necessity  of  shot  which  he  knew  would  be  aimed 

keeping  himself  tolerably  quiet  if  he  at  his  heart,  he  would  return  it  by 

would  execute  his  purpose,  prevented  firing  in  the  air,  when  the  signal  was 

him  from  making  any  reply  until  he  given.    The  sound  of  the  first  stroke 

had  shut  the  door,  locked  it,  and  put  of  the  clock  was  drowned  in  the  sharp 

the  key  into  his  pocket— a  proceeding  report  of  Sydney's  pistol ;  and  Harry, 

which   somewhat    disconcerted   the  vamly  attempting  to  fire  his  own, 

Colonel.      Then,  striding  up  to  his  ^aggered,  and  fell  heavily  on  the 

antagonist,  he  presented  him  with  the  ground. 

brace  of  pistols,  and  said,  in  a  low,  Was  he  dead?    The  Colonel  did 

emphatic  voice,  "Take  one,  and  de-  not  stay  to  look ;  he  saw  only  the  still 

fend  yourself.    We  do  not  both  quit  loaded  pistol  lying  oil  the  ground, 

this  room  alive."  Quick  as  thought  he  stooped  down, 

"  Captain  North ! — this  to  me  1"  snatched  it  greedily  from  Harry's  un- 

cried  the  Colonel.     "Know  you  to  resisting  grasp,  and  darted   to  the 

whom  you  are  speaking?"  window. 

"Yes,  I  do  know,  indeed,  to  whom  A  sentinel  had  been  posted  in  the 

I  am  speaking !  and  the  world  shall  garden,  and,  alarmed  at  the  report  of 

not  hold  us  both  another  hour  !"  fire-arms,  he  was  hurrying  to  the  win- 

For  a  moment  Sydney  wavered,  dow.  Sydney  stood,  half  hidden  from 
Should  he  summon  the  guard,  and  his  view,  coolly  waiting,  pistol  in  hand, 
consign  Harry  to  his  care  as  a  raving  for  his  approach ;  when,  as  the  soldier, 
maniac,  to  be  pitied,  but  at  the  same  surprisea  and  angry,  looked  up  to  ad- 
time  to  be  closely  watched  ?  But  dress  him,  he  raised  his  arm,  took  a 
Sride  prevailed,  and  the  desire  of  rid-  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  him  through 
inghimself  from  a  troublesome  enemy  the  head. 
— for  the  Colonel  always  hated  those  Then  leaping  from  the  window, 
whom  he  had  iiyured.  "  So  be  it,  which  was  but  a  few  feet  from  the 
then,"  was  his  calm  answer,  as  he  took  ground,  and  over  the  dead  body  of 
the  pistol  from  Harry's  hand.  the  sentinel,  Sydney  dashed  through 

"And  now,"  continued  the  latter,  the  garden,  trampling  down  the  flower- 
retreating  a  few  steps,  his  eve  steadily  beds,  cleared  the  low  fence  at  a  bound, 
fixed  upon  the  Colonel,  while  his  hand  and  the  next  moment  was  running 
pointed  to  the  clock — "and  now,  Co-  for  his  life  through  the  orchard  ana 
lonel,  do  you  see  that  clock  ]  Do  you  across  the  fields, 
remember  what  you  said? — ^When  it  Meanwhile  the  guard  within  was 
striketh,  you  die.  In  another  moment  not  idle.  He,  too,  had  taken  the 
it  will  strike  again  :  let  that  be  our  alarm,  and  was bringingallhisstrength 
signal  now."  and  the  butt-end  of  his  carbine  to 

Sydney  assented  with  a  haughty  bear  upon  the  door,  and  was  loudly 

bow :  and  in  silence  the  two  men  took  demanding    entrance.      His    shouts 

up  their  positions,  facing  each  oth^r  brought  several  of  his  comrades  to  his 

with  looks  of  undying  hatred.  assistance  ;  between  them  all  they 

How  long  those  moments  seemed  to  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  door, 

Harry,  as  he  stood  waiting  for  the  and  one  over  another  they  rushed  into 

ippointed  signal,  again  listening  for  the  room. 
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How  they  stamped  and  swore,  and  attending  to  the  wound  in  Hanys 

made  the  walls  ring  with  their  threats  side.    In  a  few  minutes  he  had  the 

and  curses,  as  they  beheld,  to  their  inexpressible  joy  of  seeing  the  wan 

utter  confusion,  that  Sydney  had  dis>  cheeks   of  his   patient   warm   and 

appeared !    The  dead  or  dying  Cap-  brighten  with  a  little  colour.  Sighing 

tain  caused  not  the  slightest  sensation  deeply  once  or  twice,  Harry  at  length 

in  comparison  to  the  vanished  Colonel;  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  around 

"  it  was  but  one  roundhead  the  less  him  with  a   wild,  affrighted  look, 

in  the  world  ;"  so  they  took  no  heed  which  became  calm  and  intelligent  aa 

of  Harry,  but  employed  themselves  in  it  rested  upon  Lionel,  and  he  mur- 

the  most  al>surd  coi\jectures  as  to  the  mured  the  latter's  name. 

whereabouts  of  his  superior  officer.  Lionel  stooped  his  head,  in  an  agony 

One  man  looked   up  the  cliimney,  of  longing  to  hear  what  Harrv  was 

anotherswore  the  foulfiend  must  have  about  to  say,  and  fearing  to  lose  a 

flown  away  with  the  Colonel,  when  a  single  syllable. 

third  pleaded  that  ^*he  could  not  be  '^Lionel,  I  did  not  fire — I  repented 

called  a  thief  if  he  had,  for  sure  every  at  the  last  moment    Lionel,  if  I  die 

one  had  a  right  to  his  own"— when  — remember — I  forgave  you." 

the  doleful  exclamations  of  one  sol-  '^  Thank  God  1"   Lionel  solemnly 

dier,  who,  wiser  than  his  fellows,  had  exclaimed,  as  he  clasped  the  white, 

had  shrewd  suspicions  as  to  how  mat-  chilly  hand  that  Harry  had  feebly 

ters  stood,  caused  them  all  to  come  extended ;  then,  bending  still  lower, 

crowding  round  the  window,  and  the  he  pressed  a  fervent  kiss  upon  the 

corpse  of  their  comrade  enlightening  icy  forehead  of  his  friend. 

them  as  to  the  manner  of  the  prisoner's  In    less  than   another  hour  the 

exit,  they  indulged  in  the  use  of  some  Crown  Inn  was  restored  to  compara- 

rather  strong  language,  and  heaped  tive  silence  and  solitude.  TheBoyalist 

the  choicest  epithets  of  their  vocabu-  Captain   returned  to  head-quarters 

lary  upon  the  Colonel,  who  by  this  with  part  of  his  troop  and  all  his 

time  wajB  far  beyond  the  reach  both  prisoners,  excepting  Colonel  Sydne^r, 

of  their  curses  and  their  carbines.  who,  having  had  a  good  start  of  his 

Silence  and  order  were  suddenly  re-  pursuers,  and  knowing  the  country 

stored  by  the  entrance  of  the  Royalist  far  better  than  they  did,  contrived  to 

Captain,  who  sternly  demanded  the  elude  them,  and  so,  a  few  hours  later, 

reason  of  this  uproar  ;  and,  on  being  he  was  welcomed  by  his  brother  offi- 

informed,  in  ratner  a  crestfallen  man-  oers  in  Bath. 

ner,  ordered  in  high  wrath  half-a-dozen  That  evening,  every  house  in  the 

men  instantly  to  mount  and  pursue  ouiet  little  Gloucestershire  village  was 

the  Colonel    "And  one  of  vou,"  he  nlled  with  tears  and  mourning :  for 

added,  '*go  and  ask  Sir  Lionel  to  come  that  village  was  entered  bv  a  solemn 

hither."  procession.    Soldiers   with   lowered 

Lionel  came,  looking  like  a  ghost,  arms  guarded  a  bier  covered  with  a 

pale  and  speechless,  feeling  as  though  snow-white  pall,  and  a  Utter  in  which 

this  last  blow  must,  indeed,  prove  his  was  borne  a  wounded  man ;  and  an- 

death.    *^  This  is  my  doing.    I  am  his  other  man,  wounded  too,  but  not  in 

murderer  as  well  as  hersr  body,  rode  behind,  closelv  muffled  in 

"  Cheer  up.  Sir  Lionel,"  said  the  his  cloak.    And  so  the  brother  and 

Cavalier  officer;   "cheer  up.     Poor  sister  were  brought  back  to  the  home 

voung  North  is  not  dead;  ne  is  only  which  that  moining  they  had  quitted 

Wly  hurt,  that  is  all.    There  is  a  in  the  pride  and  glory  of  strength  and 

worse  business  than  this,  though, 'pon  life — ^to  that  home  which  no  more 

my  honour ;  that  rascally  roundhead  would  be  gladdened  by  sunshine,  for 

old  Colonel  has  made  olf,  and  killed  it  was  darkened  forever  with  the  sha- 

one  of  my  men."  dow  of  death. 

But  Lionel   heeded  nothing  but  *           »           «           « 

Harry.     Roused  bv  the   Captain's  The  sun  had  set  at  last,  and  the 

words,  he   hastened   forwards,  and  longest  day  in  lionel's  Hfe  was  end^. 

kneeling  down  beside  the  cold,  motion-  Darkness  was  coming — darkness  more 

less  body,  which  he  could  scarcelv  be-  to  be  desired  than  light,  as  death  was 

lieve  retained  any  life,  he  busied  him-  than  life, 

self  in  employing  restoratives,  and  The  sun  had  risen  without  a  doud, 
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but  now  a  storm  seemed  gathering,  hastily  forward,  his  face  almost  as 

Great  piles  of  purple  vapour,  their  pale  as  his  brother*s,  and  stammering 

edges  bathed  in  crimson,  and  dashed  with  eagerness,  he  cried.  "  Lionel, 

with  streaks  of  fire,  towered  round  what  is  it  ]    Are  you  ill?' 

the   horizon.     The   broad   massive  "  Yes — dying,  as  I  think,"  was  the 

front  of  Atherton  Hall  rose  up  black  answer,  in  a  voice  that  was  indeed 

and  clear  against  the  evening  sky,  like  that  of  a  dying  man. 

chimney  and  gable,  turret  and  tower,  John  was  too  much  shocked  to 

strongly  and  sharply  defined  by  the  speak.    The  tired  horse  came  to  a 

glowing  light  behind.    Itwasalreadv  standstill  of  his  own    accord,    but 

midnight  in  the  cool  avenue,  which  Lionel  did  not  move ;  and  it  was  not 

for  more  than  half  a  mile  stretched  till  his  brother,  recovering  himself, 

from  the  carved  stone  gateway,  in  a  had  given  him  the  assistance  of  his 

straight  line  to  the  house,  for  the  strong  arm,  that  he  was  able  feebly 

trees  were  tall  and  arched  overhead,  to  dismount.    When  he  had  alighted, 

and  even  at  noon  day,  it  was  always  he  could  hardly  stand,  and,  leaning 

dusk,  like  the  aisle  of  a  cathedral  heavily  on  John,  he  staggered  rather 

The  thrushes  had  ceased  their  even-  than  walked  into  the  house.    There, 

song,  and  the  only  sound  that  broke  gasping  for  breath,  he  sank  into  a 

the  perfect  stillness  was  the  rustling  chair  just  within  the  door, 

of  tne  leaves  in  the  rising  wind.  John  left  him  for  a  moment,  and 

Late  as  it  was,  the  master  of  the  flew  into  an  adjoining  room ;  then  re- 
house had  not  yet  returned,  and  his  turned  with  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he 
guest  and  brother  was  wandering  up  held  to  Lionel's  livid  lips.  He  drank 
and  down  the  avenue  alone ;  lost  in  it  with  difficulty ;  then,  as  he  some- 
deep  thought,  as  was  his  wont.  What  what  revived,  he  tried  to  smile,  and 
was  the  exact  subject  of  his  medita-  whispered,  "  I  thank  you,  I  am 
tions  we  do  not  presume  to  say.  It  stronger  now," — ^but  too  weary  to  say 
might  have  been  religious  liberty,  or  more  then,  he  leant  back,  and  shut 
it  might  have  been  military  discipline,  his  eyes. 

— ^those  two  favourite  topics   with  His  brother  bent  over  him,  in  a 

officers  of  the  Independent  denomi-  perfect  fever  of  affectionate  anxiety, 

nation ;  or  it  might  have  been  of  a  Something  in  Lionel's  face  went  to 

sadder  and  tenderer  nature — of  hopes  his  very  heart :  it  was  not  simply  the 

blighted  because  conscience  was  obey-  deadlv  pallor  of  the  cheeks,  which 

ed,  and  of  her  whom  he  was  always  had  lost  all  their  natiu-al,  healthy 

struffgling,  perseveringly,  but  unsuc-  colour,  or  the  dark  shadows  which 

cessfully,  to  forget.  surrounded  the  dimmed  eyes,  or  the 

From  this  reverie,  whatever  its  cold  moisture  on  the  forehead,  roimd 

nature,  John  Atherton  was  awakened  which  the  fair  soft  hair  hung  lank 

by  the  sound  of  horse's  feet  upon  the  and  loose,  which  gave  him  pain  to 

gravel.     Looking  up,  and  straining  see ;  but  it  was  the  deep  lines  of  care 

his  eyes,  he  could  distinguish  a  horse-  and  sorrow  which  had  been  traced  on 

man  riding  up  the  avenue.  Who  could  Lionel's  placid  brow  since  he  had 

it  be  ?    Surely  that  horse,  walking  so  parted  from  him  two  days  ago,  and 

slowly,  at  so  weary  and  dejecta  a  the  look  of  acute  hopeless  suffering 

pace,  his  neck  drooped  almost  to  the  now  worn  by  that  countenance  which 

ground,  was  not  Lionel's  "  gallant  then  had  expressed  the  most  perfect 

grey,"  which  always  dashed  gaily  up  peace.  What  was  it  ailed  him  ?  Was 

the  avenue,  at  a  swinging  trot?  StiU  he  ill  in  mind  or  in  body?    John 

less   could  that   man,  almost  bent  sighed  deeply  as  he  remembered  that 

double,   stooping   over   his    horse's  on  the  following  morning   he  was 

mane,  painfully  supporting  himself  bound  by  inexorable  duty  to  leave  his 

by  his  hands  resting  on  the  saddle  brother  and  return  to  his  quarters ; 

before  him,  swaying  helplessly  to-and-  and  he  sighed  to  think  of  Lionel's 

fro  at  every  step— -could  that  man  be  dreary,  solitary  life,  longins  for  the 

Lionel?    Lionel,  with  his  firm  seat,  hundredth  time  that  he  had  the  best 

his  stalwart  form,  and  his  erect  and  of  companions,  and  that  Courtenay 

manly  bearing?  North  would  be  to  him  what  he 

"^es,  it  was  Lionel,  and  John  felt  feared  no  other  woman  ever  could  be. 

eart  sink  within  him.    Stepping  For  Lionel  could  not  forget  her,  on 
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whom  hiB  affections  were  fixed  hope-  "  Dear  brother,  I  too  could  curse 

lessly,  but  for  ever.    The  hearts  of  all  who  have  acted  unjustly  in  this 

half  the  voung  ladies  in  the  county  matter." 

^were  breaking  for  his  sake,  but  John  Lionel  was  in  a  moment  recalled  to 

knew  well  that  none  of  these  would  his  own  gentle,  loving  nature.    Rais- 

ever  attain  the  honour,  of  which  no  ing  his  head,  and  looKing  deeply  dis- 

vroman  in  the  world  save  Courtenay  tressed,  he  answered  sorrowfully, 

was  worthy,  of  being  Lionel's  wife.  "0,  what  have  I  said  1  John,  I  have 

With  life,  thought  and  memory  re-  iiy  ured  you  as  I  have  iiy  ured  everyone 

turned ;  and  when  John  asked  him  I  care  for.    Will  you  grant  me  your 

whether  he  should  not  summon  medi-  forgiveness   also?   for,  in  truth,    I 

cal  aid,  Lionel  opened  his  eyes,  and  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying ;  I 

raising  himself  from  his  reclining  pos-  am  so  very  weaiy,  my  senses  seem 

ture,  said,  almost  sternly,  "  No,  on  almost  to  be  leaving  me.'* 

no  account  I  am  not  ill — would  that  *'  Nay,  verily,  there  was  nought  in 

I  were !    But she  is  dead."  thy  words  for  which   thou  needeet 

"Dead!"  cried  John,  hoiTor-struck;  forgiveness.    And  if  there  had  been, 

"  Courtenay  dead !  My  poor  Lionel !"  what  would  I  not  forgive  from  thee, 

Lionel  looked  up  wildly  at  his  Lionel  ?  What  hast  thou  not  forgiven 

brother.    The  fading  evening  light  from  me  r 

glanced  in  from  an  opposite  window  After  a  short  silence,  feeling  it  was 
upon  the  tall  figure  of  the  Parlia-  due  to  John,  Lionel  proceeded  to  give 
mentary  major.  Something  in  his  him  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  for 
dress  or  his  accoutrements,  or  it  might  every  word  was  torture,  the  history 
have  been  the  colour  of  his  scarf,  re-  of  that  dreadful  day.  John  heard  him 
called  the  most  terrible  associations,  to  the  end  almost  without  remark ; 
and  for  a  moment  the  brother  was  he  was  perfectly  stunned  by  the  suc- 
forgotten  in  the  Puritan.  Lionel  cession  of  horrors  that  was  now  re- 
started to  his  feet,  and  ex.claimed,  vealed  to  him,  till  at  last,  when 
fiercely, "  It  was  your  doing — you,  and  Lionel  passionately  exclaimed, "  Have 
such  as  you ;  it  was  the  men  of  your  I  not  cause  to  curse  the  day  when  I 
own  regiment — your  own  Colonel!  was  bom?"  he  answered,  m  a  voice 
Shall  I  not  curse  all  who  serve  the  so  earnest,  it  was  almost  solemn. 
Parliament  ?"  Then,  exhausted  by  "  Every  one  else  hath  cause  to  bless 
his  vehemence,  he  fell  back  into  his  that  day  beyond  all  other.  Lionel, 
seat,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  Courtenay  North  is  the  noblest  of 
hand&  Ood's  creatures  save  one  !"  He  gazed 

John  staggered  as  though  Lionel  at  his  brother  with  reverential  afiec- 
had  struck  bim.  Had  then  Courte-  tion,  but  dared  to  say  no  more, 
nay  met  with  a  violent  death  ?  And  For  a  while  silence  was  restored  to 
was  it  by  the  hands  of  his  companions  the  old  hall,  and  the  shadows  deepen- 
and  associates  that  his  brother's  hap-  ed  into  night  John  seated  himself 
pinesB  had  been  destroyed  ?  He  was  beside  his  brother,  and  induked  to  the 
cut  to  the  heart  by  Lionel's  words,  full  his  gloomy  musings.  What  could 
It  was  literally  the  first  time,  through-  he  say  ?  now,  that  for  the  first  time, 
out  his  whole  life,  that  he  had  spoken  their  relative  positions  were  reversed, 
to  any  living  being,  least  of  all  to  his  and  Lionel,  who  had  ever  been  his 
brother,  a  single  word  partaking  in  brother's  consoler,  now  stood  himself 
the  slightest  degree  of  unkindness  or  in  need  of  consolation.  In  the  first 
injustice.  John  was  not  offended—  moment  of  enthusiasm  John  forgot 
far  from  it,  resentment  was  the  last  the  cause  in  the  sufferers  for  it  But 
thought  in  his  mind :  but  his  eves  Courtenav's  self-devotion,  noble  as  it 
were  suddenly  opened  to  see  what  was,  sunk  into  nothingness  as  corn- 
must  be  the  sufferings  which  could  pared  to  Lionel's.  For  those  the 
wring  such  a  cry  of  pain  from  that  world  calU  martyrs,  such  as  Courtenay, 
brave  and  patient  heart.  Feeling  in-  lose  life  indeed,  but  they  gain  glorv ; 
stinctively  that  when  restored  to  him-  but  what  shall  we  say  of  him,  wno 
self,  Lionel's  first  feeling  would  be  losing  for  conscience  sake  that  which 
one  of  self-reproach,  and,  dreading  lest  is  to  nim  of  such  infinite  importance 
this  pain  should  be  added  to  the  other,  that  his  own  life  seems  worthless  in 
John— his  usual  austerity  of  manner  comparison,  gains  only  shame  and 
strangely  softened— said,  kindly,  dishonour,  and  if  the  approval  of  his 
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conscience,  yet  the  self-reproach  of  his  which  the  present  strife  was  almost 

heart  1  bloodless. 

Yes,  Lionel  and  Courtenay  were  "  It  is  an  omen,"  said  John,  under 
martyrs — ^but  for  what !  was  it  not  his  breath,  shuddering  at  his  own  su- 
for  the  cause  of  error  against  truth  1  perstitious  fancies. 
Noble  and  true-hearted  man  and  wo-  "  Yes,  it  may  be  so,"  answered  Id- 
man,  how  comes  it  that  your  eyes  onel  thoughtfully,  a«  standing  by  his 
were  so  fatally  blinded  t  brother,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his 

"Lionel,"  said  John,  very  sadly,  shoulder,  he  looked  down  calmly  at 

for  he  was  vexed  with  doubts  and  the  weapon  at  his  feet.    "The  war  is 

perplexities,  "  I  pray  God  to  comfort  coming  very  near  us.    0,  John,  I  long 

thee,  for  how  can  11    I  know  the  to  rest  my  weary  head;    I  should 

very  sight  of  me  must  be  hateful  to  sleeo  very  quietly  on  the  battle  field." 

you."  "  l^ay,"  was  John's  vehement  reply, 

"  Nay,  speak  not  thus,"  replied  his  shuddering  more  violentlv  than  before, 

brother ;  "  you  are  the  only  comfort  and  his  fearless  heart,  that  had  ever 

left  to  me ;  and  yet  I  have  a  comfort  risen  high  at  the  prospect  of  danger, 

which  you  cannot  give  :  I  have  done  now  strangely  sinking,  "  you  must 

my  duty.    Men  will  call  me  cruel —  not  wish  to  die,  for  the  sake  of  all 

I  fear  they  will  even  call  me  dis-  those  whose  example  and  whose  bene- 

honoured ;  but  I  know  I  have  done  factor  you  have  ever  been,  and  for  the 

my  duty."  sake  of  him  to  whom  you  are  the  best 

At  that,  a  thought  suddenly  flashed  of  brothers,  the  best  of  friends." 
into  John's  mind.    Had  not  others  Lionel  answered  by  warmly  grasp- 
done  their  duty  ?    Had  not  Colonel  ing  his  brother's  hand ;  then  exclaim - 
Sydney  acted  rightly  in  thus  obeying  ed,  "And  now  farewell,  for  I  most 
the   resolution  of  the  Parliament  1  go." 

Was  not  that  doom,  stern  and  cruel  as  "  Go  !   and  to-night !    Whither?" 

it  had  appeared  at  first,  only  merited  John  asked  in  astonishment, 

by  Courtenay  ?  And  if  John  had  been  "  Whither  should  I  go  but  to  Harry  1 

in  his  superior's  place,  must  he  not  I  had  not  lefb  him  but  to  see  you  and 

have  acted  as  he  had  done,  despite  to  tell  you  all,"  Lionel  replied,  as  he 

friendship  and  esteem  for  his  unfor-  turned  towards  the  door, 

tunate  prisoner  ?     "  What  if  duty  But  John  laid  his  hand  upon  his 

ever  called  me,"  John  mentally  ex-  arm,  and  sought  to  detain  him.  "Stay 

claimed,  as  that  conviction  forced  it-  here  this  one  night,  I  pray  you.  Think 

self  upon  his  mind,  and  made  his  ofyourself  for  once.    You  are  ill,  you 

very  blood  run  cold,  "  to  take  a  life  will  kill  yourself." 

venr  dear  unto  me  1"  "And  what  of  thati"  answered  Li- 

The  next  moment  the  stillness  of  onel  mournfully.    "  My  only  hope  is 

the  hall  was  rudely  broken  by  the  that  Grod  will  take  my  life,  and  spar« 

loud,  startling,  ringmg  of  some  heavy  Harnr's.  But  I  am  not  ill ;  you  need 

metallic  substance  upon  the  oaken  not  tear  for  me.    And  I  must  go  to 

floor,  at  the  very  feet  of  the  two  him ;  I  will  not  leave  him  night  nor 

brothers.    Too  dark  for  them  at  first  day  ;  I  will  tend  him  and  watch  by 

to  distinguish  what  it  was,  surprised  him  until  he  is  recovered    My  poor 

and  alarmed,  they  sprans  from  their  Harry !  I  have  made  shipwreck  of  all 

seats.   "  What  was  that  V  cried  John,  your  happiness !" 

as  the  echoes  died  away ;  then  ex-  "  At  least,  if  you  must  go,  let  me 

amining  the  spot  from  whence  the  go  with  you,"  so  John  still  pleaded. 

sound  had  issued,  he  found  that  one  But  Lionel  refused  with  so  much 

of    the    numerous    swords,    which,  firmnessthat  John  could  say  no  more, 

with  suits  of  armour,  decorated  the  "No/' he  replied. solemnly;  "to that 

lofty  walls,  had  broken  from  its  fas-  house  I  must  go  alone ;  but  think  of 

tening  and  fallen  upon  the  ground,  me  this  night;  pray  that  God  will  he 

It  had  been  worn  by  an  ancestor,  a  with  me  through  the  valley  of  the 

certain  Sir  John  Atherton ;  and  rusty  shadow  of  death." 

and  battered,  it  bore  many  marks  of.  Again  the  brothers  clasped  hands, 

the  hard  service  it  had  seen  at  Tow-  their  hearts  too  full  to  speak;  till  Lioni^ 

ton  and  Tewkesbury,  and  other  bat-  turned  away,  and  leaving  the  hall, 

ties  of  those  civil  wars,  compared  to  went  forth  into  the  darkness. 
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It  ia  the  Fiflh  of  July  :  one  of  those  swords,  and  crying  to  their  followers, 
days  which  filled  English  hearts  and  "  Come  on,  for  God  and  King  Char- 
homes  with  moununff,  and  dyed  £ng-  les  1"  On  they  dashed  up  the  hill. 
lish  ground  with  English  blood  ;  one  almost  unsupported ;  Lionel  ahead 
of  those  days  whose  morning  saw  no-  of  erery  one,  nis  courage  the  terror 
ble  hearts  beating  high  with  enthusi-  of  the  enemy,  and  the  wonder  of  all, 
astic  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  their  who  thought  that  day  that,  with  Sir 
fathers,  and  to  their  crowned  and  Nicholas  Slanning,  he  was  immortal, 
anointed  Sovereign — ^with  passionate  Down  came  from  the  breastworks  on 
love  of  liberty  and  lofty  patriotism,  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  bullets  like 
go  forth  to  battle;  and  whose  evening  hail  whistling  through  the  thick 
saw  those  brave  hearts  stilled,  and  branches  of  the  trees,  down  came  shot 
heard  a  voice  of  lamentation  and  bit-  and  cannon-ball,  and  down  went  many 
ter  weeping  of  those  who  refused  to  a  high-bom  Cavalier,  whose  plumed 
be  comforted  for  their  children,  be-  morion  and  gorgeous  dress  afforded  a 
cause  they  were  not  mark  for  Puritan  muskets. 

While  preparing  for  the   fearful       Then  the  trumpets  rang  out  again, 
contest,  at  the  price  of  which  they  and  the  soldiers  with  fresh  courage 
trusted  to  procure  peace  for  beloved  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  gallant 
Enffland,  the  two  opposing  brothers  horses  and  gallant  riders  rushed  vali- 
haa  knelt  in  solemn  prayer  :  Lionel  antly  up  the  hill,  led  on  by  the  brave 
in  the  auiet  of  his  own  home  ;  John  young  Prince  Maurice,  over  heaps  of 
on  the  oleak  heights  of  Lansdown.  slain,  through  blood,  and  fire,  and 
The^  might  have  heard  the  answer  smoke  :  Lionel,  ever  in  the  thickest 
to  their  pravers  in  the  shouts  of  tri-  of  the  fiffht,  conspicuous  everywhere 
umph  which  rose  alternately  from  by  his  tall  white  crest  and  gleaming 
Royalists  and  Puritans,  as  victory  de-  sword,  animating  all  by  his  dauntless 
clared  itself  now  on  the  one  side  and  spirit.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him 
no  won  the  other.  And  this  day,  claimed  and  fell,  and  they  rolled  over  to- 
by both  parties  as  their  own,  was  but  gether ;  but  he  was  up  again  in  a 
an  emblem  of  the  whole  of  that  great  moment  and  unhurt  rushed  on. 
strife,  when,  after  long  years  of  agony       The  Royalists  had  fallen  upon  a 
and  persecution,  both  gained  the  vie-  body  of  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
tory,  and  purchased  with  tears  and  and  were  making  them  give  ground 
blood,  crowns  of  martvrdom.for  them-  in  every  direction  ;  and  Oonel^  glow- 
selves,  and  peace,  and  £lory,  and  free  ing  with  triumph,  was  cheenng  on 
laws  and  lawful  freedom  for  their  his  men,  when,  in  the  heat  of  the 
country.  conflict,  his  sword  was  shivered  to 
*               *              *  the  hilt ;  and,  pierced  in  the  breast 
While  the  fierce  battle  raged  in  the  before  he  could  recognise  his  assail- 
deep  valley  and  on  the  wooded  sides  ant,  he  sank  bleeding  on  the  grass, 
of  Lansdown,  till  a  crimson  river  ran  There  was  a  cry  of  **  Lionel !''  Turn- 
down the  green  slopes ;  while  the  long  ing  his  eyes  upwards  he  saw  a  tall 
mm  was  ploughed  up  with  cannon  Parliamentary  officer  standing  over 
nhlls,  or  trampled  down  or  heaped  him.    It  was  John, 
with  dead ;  wnUe  lightning  flashed       He  had  sprung  from  his  horse,  dis- 
and  thunder  rolled  from  the  artilleiy,  covering  the  instant  after  his  sword 
and  thick  clouds  of  white  smoke  shut  had  made  the  deadly  thrust,  that  it 
out  the  sight  of  the  sky,  and  the  earth  was  his  brother  whom,  in  the  ezcite- 
shook  wiui  the  fury  of  the  desperate  ment  and  confusion  of  the  battle,  he 
encounter,  Sir  Lionel  Atherton  was,  had  unwittingly  wounded,  and  was 
like  other  officers,  at  the  head  of  his  now lookingdown upon  him  in  speech- 
men,  encouraging  those  who  at  the  less  horror  and  remorse.    As  their 
beginning  of  the  fight  had  been  dis-  eyes  met,  Lionel  gave  a  little  start  of 
heartened  by  the  far  superior  arms  of  recognition,  and  a  sickening  shud- 
the  enemy.   On  dashed  those  '*  brave-  der  ran  through  hiuL   It  was  but  for 
hearted  gentlemen,^*   waving  their  a  moment;  the  next  his  pallid  face 
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was  lighted  up  with  his  old  sweet  said  the  soldier  to  himself,  as  he  ran 

BmOe,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  was  off.  "  Alack  that  I  should  have  lived 

about  to  speak,  when  a  loud  shout  to  see  the  day  when  Master  John 

rent  the  air,  and  in  an  instant  John  should  have  taken  his  life  !    I  fear 

was  surrounded.  "  Strike  him  down  ;  but  what  'tis  all  over  with  him.  He'll 

strike  down  the  roundhead  villain  never  live  till  night." 

who  has  slain  Sir  Lionel !"  John  laid  his  brother  gently  on  the 

For  one  little  instant  John  felt  a  mtss  beneath  a  tree,  then  goosing 

thrill  of  wild,  almost  delirious  joy,  as  his  helmet,  filled  it  quickly  at  a  little 

the    swords    flashed    in    his   eyes,  stream  which  flowed  close  by,  and 

"  Thank  Grod,  I  shall  not  live  to  see  dashed  a  few  drops  on  his  face ;  then 

him  die!"     But  the  thought  had  taking  a  flask  of  brandy  from  his  own 

hardly  crossed  his  mind,  when  the  pocket,    he   poured   a   little    down 

weapons   were     lowered,    and    the  iioners  throat,  again  putting  his  arm 

threatening  gestures  of  his  assailants  round  him,  and  supporting  his  head 

changed  into  those  of  supreme  aston-  upon  his  shoulder.   He  knew  that  he 

ishment ;  they  stood  motionless  and  still  lived,  for  he  had  felt  his  heart 

dumb,  for  Lionel,  with  a  sudden  des-  beat  against  his  own  as  he  carried 

perate  effort  raised  himself  to  his  feet,  him;    but  would  he  ever  revival 

and  with  all  his  remaining  strength  would  those  eyes  ever  open  %   those 

contrived  to  throw  his  arms  about  pale  lips  ever  move  again  % 

John.    "  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  ye  shall  And  who  can    tell  what   passed 

not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head ;  he  is  my  through  John's  mind  as  he  looked 

brother  1"    And  then  the  noble  head  upon  the  form  but  a  few  minutes  ago 

sank    senseless    on    the    Puritan's  strong  and  stalwart,  full  of  life  and 

shoulder.  energy,  in  the  pride  of  vigorous  man- 

They  could  not  harm  John  now ;  hood,  now  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  Royalist  soldiers,  a  unconscious,  motionless,  the  great 
Marshfield  man,  and  a  tenant  on  strength  gone,  and  life  seemingly  ebb- 
Lionel's  estate,  pressed  forward  and  ing  fast  away.  And  whose  hand  had 
said,  wrought  this  sudden  change  1 

*^  Master   Athei-ton,  I    knew  not  At  last  a  faint  colour  came  back 

it  was  you.     God  forgive  you,  sir,  into  Lionel's  white  cheeks,  and  his 

what  is  this  you  have  done  ]    You  eyes  slowly  unclosed, 

have  slain  your  own  brother  !    Now  "  Is  that  you,  John  ?  Then  you  are 

you  will  yield  yourself  my  prisoner,  safe,  and  all  is  well." 

of  course,  sir,  and  come  along  with  "Yes,  you  saved  my  life,"  answered 

me,  and  let  us  carry  Sir  Lionel  to  his  brother,  with  unnatural  calmness, 

some  place  of  safety  ;  maybe  there  "  and  I  have  taken  yours." 

is  life  in  him  yet,  poor  gentleman  !"  Then  he  burst  out  wildly,  "  My 

John,  without  answering  a  word,  God  have  pity  !  My  sorrow  is  greater 

had  torn  off  his  scarf  in  eager  haste,  than  I  can  bear  !    Why  did  you  not 

and  bound  it  tightly  round  the  bleed-  let  them  strike  me  down  1     Why  did 

ing  chest,  then  giving  up  his  sword,  you  not  let  me  die  ?    Why  did  you 

he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  out  of  save  me  for  this  %    0,  Lionel,  Lionel, 

the  battle.    And  so,  carrying  Lionel  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my 

tenderly  in  his  arms,  he  was  con-  brother !"     His  voice  was  choked 

ducted  by  the  Marshfield  man  to  a  in  convulsive  sobs, 

field  somewhat  protected  by  a  high  "John,  dear  John,"  said  Lionel, 

wall,  a  spot  of  comparative  safety.  clasping  his  trembling  hand,  "  grieve 

"He  IS  still  alive,  I  think,  sir,"  not  forme;  grieve  not  that  you  have 

said  the  soldier,  "  and  the  bleeding  is  shortened  a  sad  and  darkened  life, 

nigh  stopt,  we  may  save  him  yet ;  Your  hand  has  but  opened  the  gate 

there  is  water  in  that  brook,  throw  of  death,  through  which  God  will  lead 

some  over  his  face,  'twill  revive  him.  me  to  a  joyful  resurrection.    I  was 

And  now  I  must  back  to  my  post,  very  weary ;  but  I  shall  die  happy  in 

You'll  give  me  your  word  of  honour  your  arms.  Dry  your  tears,  you  liave 

not  to   escape,   of  course,   Master  but  given  me  what  I  longed  for — ^the 

Atherton."  blessed  gift  of  death." 

John  could  not  speak,  but  bowed  "  Though  you  forgive  me,  yet  how 

^*-  head  in  token  of  assent  can  I  ever  forgive  myself  ?  1  am  an- 

^r  gentleman;  poor  Sir  Lionel !"  other  Gain,  and  the  blood  of  my  bro<- 
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ther  crieth  onto  beaven  for  vengeance  the  dear  enemv  luring  on  his  breast, 

against  me !  Yet  I  did  but  obey  my  and  he  watched  hmi,  as  it  seemed,  for 

conscience  when  I  became  vour  enemy :  several  hours.    As  he  knelt  upon  the 

I  did  it  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart  grass,  John  earnestly  pondered  over 

Again  tears  prevented  his  utterance,  what  his  brother  had  been  saving; 

and  again  Lionel  tried  to  console  him.  hoarding  up  the   words  which    he 

'*!  know  you  too  well  to  think  that  knew — though  he  scarcely  dared  to 

you  would  ever  act  but  according;  to  tell  himself  so — must  be  almost  the 

youroonscience.  I  know  you  thought  it  last. 

your  duty— youhaveprayedandsuflfer-  Truly  had  Lionel  said,  "I  have  felt 

ed — ^your  doctrines  may  be  the  deviFs  like  you."    John  knew  now  what  it 

teaching — but  your  pureheart  is  God's  was  to  suffer  the  agonies  of  remorse 

giving.    This  is  a  strange  perplexing  for  the  accidental  consequences  of  an 

worIa-~I  am  well  quit  of  it.    I  shall  act  which  his  conscience  told  him  was 

know  all  soon— how  we  who  both  his  duty. 

prayed  so  earnestly  for  Ood's  guid-  And  not  only  the  present,  but  the 

ance  could  have  taken  such  diverse  past,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  judgment 

paths.    I  shall  underatand  it  all  in  a  a^inst  him.    All  the  words  which 

very  little  while.    0  John,  grieve  not  his  fiery  and  impetuous  temperament 

for  me,  'tis  I  should  grieve  ^r  you ;  I  had  driven  him  on  to  utter  to  his 

know  what  it  is  to  have  caused  the  loss  brother,  words  repented  of  as  soon  as 

of  a  life  far  dearer  to  me  than  mine  own  uttered ;  all  the  youthful,  unpremedi- 

— lost  because  I  did  what  I  believed  to  tated,  very  slight  offences,  which  Ldo- 

be  my  duty.  I  would  have  died  to  save  nel  had  long  since  forgiven  and  for- 

her — I  have  felt  like  you— I  would  gotten,  weighed   heavily   upon   his 

comfort  you  with  the  same  comfort  mind. 

wlierewith  God  comforted  me  in  my  Was  this  the  way  he  now  repaid 

tribulation'* the  best  of  brothers,  the  dearest  of 

He  stopt  short,  sasping  for  breath,  friends  ?   Was  this  the  requital  of  all 

utterly  exhausted  by  the  ^^reat  efforts  Lioners  kindness,  that  had  been  un- 

he  had   made  in  speaking.     John  varying  from  their  earliest  years,  and 

thought  he  was  dymg,  and  in  an  had  shone  brighter  as  John's  life  grew 

agony  of  alarm  resorted  to  every  mea-  darker  ?    For  Lionel  had  used  his  ut- 

Bure  ne  could  think  of  in  order  to  re-  most  endeavours  to  preserve  peace 

vive  him.  After  a  little  while  he  wa«  between  his  father  ana  brother ;  and 

successful ;   and  Lionel   looked   up  when  their  differences  had  grown  too 

gratefully  at  his  brother.  wide  for  reconciliation,  he  had  pro- 

"  Dost  thou  feel  thyself  better  1"  voked  and  braved  the  fierce  anger  of 

asked  John,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  Sir  Walter,  because  he  still  loved  and 

anxiety.    "  0  Go<l,  let  him  live,  or  let  befriended  that  brother,  and  had  ever 

me  die  !"  he  cried  in  anguish,  as  an  taken  his  part  as  much  as  duty  to  hie 

expression  on  Lionel's  face  told  him  King  had  allowed  him. 

there  was  no  hope.  Butsomeof  John's  bitterest  remem- 

'*  I  shall  be  hotter  very  soon ;  but  brances  were  the  last  few  weeks  : 

not  here.    I  can  speak  no  more  now.  how  he  had  been  warmly  welcomea 

Pat  thine  arm  around  me,  dear  brother  in  his  short,  but  happy  visits  to  his 

— soviet  me  rest  a  little  whila"  old  home,  though  m  arms  against 

Then  closing  his  wearied  eyes  he  Lioners  cause ;  and  how  their  affec- 

seemed  as  though  he  slept,  had  not  tion  was  unchanged,  and  they  had 

his  frequent   sighs  and   the   sharp  seemed  dearer  to  each  other  because 

spasms  of  pain  which  now  and  then  of  their  sepiuration.  Now,  in  the  first 

passed  over  his  countenance  revealed  battle  in  which  Lionel  had  been  pre- 

that  he  was  awake  and  suffering.    In  sent,  and  in  which,  moreover,  he  had 

truth,  he  was  enduring  dreadful  tor-  engaged  without  his  brother's  know- 

ture ;  but  if  it  had  oeen  threefold  le^e,  the  sudden,  awful  end   had 

more  acute,  no  sound  of  complaint  come  to  their   companionship,  and 

would  ever  have  passed  his  lips,  for  John  by  his  own  hand  had  destroyed 

was  not  John  by  his  side  ?    John,  all  the  happiness  that  was  left  to  him 

whose  misery  was  far  greater  than  in  lifa 

anyhe  could  suffer.  No  thought  of  reproach  or  anger 

The  roar  of  battle  did  not  cease  ;  against  the  author  of  his  death  had 

but  the  Puritan  heeded  nothing  save  ever  entered  Lionel's  gentle  heart ; 
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and — 0,  miracle  of  forgiveness,  as  it  be  called ;  and  the  brothers,  one  time 

seemed  to  John — his  only  idea  was  mortalenemies  for  the  sake  of  Heaven, 

how  to  save  the  life  of  his  destroyer,  but  then  eternal  friends  in  Heaven, 

*'  John,"  said  Lionel,  with  a  wist-  should  stand  around  God's  throne 

ful  tone  in  his  feeble  voice,  "  be  a  among   the   white-robed    multitude 

friend  topoor  Harry,  he  is  all  alone  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribula- 

now.     He  has  been  very  nigh  to  tion. 

death.    I  thought  this  morning  there  *           ♦           *           * 
was  a  little  hope.  Be  his  friend ;  com-  There  is  ve^  little  to  add  respect- 
fort  him.    Poor  boy,  may  Grod  bless  ingthe  fate  of  the  three  Puritans, 
him  and  restore  him."  The  summer  had  passed  into  late 

"  For  your  sake,"  answered  John,  autumn  before    Harry   North  was 

"  I  will,  indeed,  be  his  friend."  quite  recovered.   He  rose  from  his  bed 

*'  And,  dear  brother,  I  would  ask  of  sickness  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 

thee  yet  one  more  favour.    We  have  He  was  no  longer  able  to  take  part 

buried  her  in  her  own  village  church ;  in  the  dissensions  of  his  country  ;  he 

lay  me  by  her  side.    Mine  in  heaven,  could  not  ^oin  with  those  who  had 

though  not  on  earth.  Dear,  I  shall  be  made  his  life  what  it  was,  nor  could 

with  you  very  soon.  I  know  you  have  he  abjure  all  his  former  professions 

forgiven  me,  he  murmured,  as  a  radi-  and  engage  in  the  service  of  the  King, 

ant  smile  shone  upon  his  dying  coun-  So  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and, 

tenance.  leaving  England  to  her  fate,  was,  for 

"  Thou  wilt  do  this,  John  1"  two  or  three  years,  a  solitary  wan- 

"  Thou  knowest  I  would  do  any-  derer  upon  the  Continent.  The  latest 

thing  thou  askest,"  he  replied,  as  the  account  that  I  can  find  of  him  is,  that 

tears  again  blinded  his  eyes.  he  had  returned  and  was  living  in  his 

Lionel  could  scarcely  speak,  but  he  old  home,  lonely  no  longer,  a  happy 

pressed  his  brother's  hand  with  a  look  husband  and  father, 

of  peaceful  content  and  trust.  Colonel  Sydney,  after  gaining  many 

So  he  lay  quiet  a  little  while.  Then  honours  during  the  wars  in  England, 

once  more  he  exerted  all  his  fast  fail-  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he Tound 

ing  strength.    "We  were  enemies —  plenty  of  congenial  employment,  more 

we  thought  it  right~we  are  friends  especially  distinguishmg  himself  at 

now.    Kiss  me  before  I  go."  the  takmg  of  Drogheda.    He  died 

John  bent  his  head,  but  would  not  during  the  Protectorate,  it  is  said, 

dare  to  press  the  dying  lips  till  he  had  greatly  esteemed  and  respected 

humbly  prayed,  "  Lionel,  say  you  for-  John  Atherton  did  not  long  remain 

give  me ;  say  the  words,  or  my  heart  a  prisoner,  but  soon  gained  his  liberty 

will  break."  by  exchange  for  a  royalist  officer.  He 

"Forgive  you!   Sweetheart,  more ;  never  returned    to   Marshfield,  for 

I  bless  you  :  you  have  sent  me  home."  that  place  was  fraught  with  too  many 

He  was  near  his  departure  now.  bitter   recollections  ever  to  be  his 

The  lips  were  very  cold,  and  the  death-  home.    He  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  the 

damps  were  on  the  pallid  forehead,  army,  and  was  notorious  for  his  des- 

and  the  feeble  pulse  was  almost  gone,  perate  courage — ^the  courage  of  a  man 

And  John  knew  that  in  a  few  nd-  who  longs  for  death.    But  death  on 

nutes  he  should  be  alone.  the  batfle-field  was  not  vouchsafed 

Then  suddenly  there  rang  through  to  him,  and  he  survived,  uniiyured, 

the  air  a  loud,  wild  cheer,  a  cry  of  many  a  terrible  conflict    In  after 

victory  from  glad,  exulting  hearts.  yeara  he  was  a  staunch  republican, 

The  djring  ears  heard  and  knew  the  and  gained  some  eminence  as  a  cham- 

shout,  and  the  dying  eyes  looked  up.  pion  of  the  people's  liberties  after 

"  Peace  on  eartn  ;  pray  for  peace,  the  accession  of  Cromwell  to  power. 

Thine  England, — mme  no  more ;  I  He  was,  in  consequence,  committed 

seek  a  better  country — an  heavenly."  to  close  imprisonment,  the  rigours  of 

A  moment  more  and  he  was  there,  which  broke  down  his  already  en- 

His  gentle  spirit  had  ioined  the  feebled  health ;  and,  after  about  a 

noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  John  was  twelvemonth's  captivity,  he  died,  per- 

left  awhile  to  wait,  with  faith  and  secuted,  but  not  forsaken. 

«».tient  well-doing,  till  he  too  should  E t  S. 
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THEBMJB  ANTIQUE  REDIVIVJS  : 
OB  THE  THERMAL  AltO  TAPOUR  BATHS  OF  TUB  AlfCIBNTB,  BBVITBD. 

In  the  writings  of  clever  non-me-  years  in  the  use  of  baths  of  this  kind, 

dical    men   upon  medical  subjects,  has  supplied  the  writer  with  ample 

truth  and  error,  science  and  ignor-  materials ;   how  far  he  has  utilized 

ance,  wisdom  and  folly,  are  usually  them  the  profession  and  the  public 

blended.    How  can  it  be  otherwise,  must  decide.  Patholo^,  as  cultivated 

when  they  have  not  learned  the  first  in  the  present  day  with  untiring  zeal 

principles  of  the  art,  the  practice  of  and  energy,  has  opened  up  a  more 

which  they  vainly  attempt  to  teach  1  perfect  knowledge  of  diseases  than 

Of  the  true  nature  of  diseases  they  was  possessed  by  our  predecessors ; 

are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  their  and  some  before  unknown  have  been 

exciting  causes,  and  tne   action  of  brought  to  light,  and  named  after  their 

remedies  prescribed  for  their  cure.  In  discoverers,  as  "  morbus   Brightii," 

no  other  profession  do  ignorant  pre-  "  morbus  Addisonii,"  &a 

tenders  arrogate   to   themselves  so  In  aid  of  pathological  researches, 

much  wisdom,  or  affect  to  treat  the  the  stethoscope,  the  spirometer,  the 

painful  experience  ofits  most  wise  and  opthalmoscope,  the  various  speculae. 

skilful  practitioners  with  so  much  ob-  the  microscope,  the  test  tube,  ana 

loquy  and  contempt  Such  presump-  post  mortem  examinations,  have  been 

tion  might  occasion  only  a  smile  if  it  called  into  requisition ;  but  what  have 

were  not  for  the  direful  consequences  they  revealed )    Nothing  more  than 

to  the  health  and  lives  of  persons  the  result  of  morbid  processes,  the 

who  put  confidence  in  their  unblush-  progress  of  organic  degeneration,  the 

ing  effrontery.     As  religious  senti-  effects  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 

ment  is  dcj^raded  by  the  debasing  whole  body.    Have  they  not  rather 

^stem  of  Spiritualism,  so  is  med-  tended  to  divert  attention  from  the 

ical  science  by  the  homoeopathic  and  true  origin  of  all  diseases,  namely, 

mesmeric   systemsu    which  ma^  be  the  operation  of  morbific  causes  upon 

rightly  designated    medical  spiritual-  the  pabulum  morbi  contained  in  the 

ism.'*    To  divest  the  human  mind  of  blood  and  nerve-fluid  ?  and  by  so  much 

superstition  in  physic  or  divinity  is  have  they  not  tended  to  retard  rather 

impossible,  but  to  foster  superstition  than  to  advance  medicine  as  a  pre- 

and  make  it  subserve  the  purposes  of  servative  and  curative  science  f   I 

gain,  to  the  ruin  of  soul  and  body,  is  would  not  undervalue patholo^ ;  it  is 

the  part  of  a  dishonourable  and  dis-  absolutely  necessary  for  precision  in 

honest  man.  diagnosis,  and  certainty  in  prognosis  : 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  medical  but  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  lest 

any  more  than  to  other  learning;  it  obstruct  the  advance  of  medicine 

and  **  medicine  made  easy  "  is  the  in  its  curative  operations, 

bane  of  the  sick.    As  to  the  discover-  It  is  desirable  to  prove  to  the  pub- 

ies  of  the  laity,  they  are  for  the  most  lie,  through  the  profession,  that  Ther- 

part  recoveries  from  the  obsolete  de-  mal  Baths  are  legitimate  medicinal 

positories  of  ancient  medical  lore,  the  agents,  revived  after  long  disuse ;  and 

Greek  and  Roman  Thermss,  to  wit  that  they  promise  to  do  good  service, 

With  extra  professional  and  popu-  better  perhaps  by  preventing  than  by 
lar  pamphlets  and  papers  in  periodi-  curing  disease, 
cals  on  tneTurkish  or  hot-air  baths  the  It  should  be  premised,  however, 
public  have  been  overwhelmed.  What  that  these  Thermal,  or  so-called  Turk- 
is  wanting  is  a  sound  scientific  disser-  ish  hot-air  baths,  ought  to  be  of  a 
tation,  as  a  guide  to  medical  men  in  suitable  degree  of  temperature  and 
prescribing  them  for  the  preservation  moisture,  which  may  render   them 


ably  upon  the  subject.  air  of  the  desert,  of  which  we  read 

An  experience  of  upwards  of  thirty    such  appalling  accounts. 
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On  visiting  a  TurkiBh  bath  in  Lon-  ape  tribe.    This  admirable  provision 

don,  a  medical  man  who  had  seen  is  evidently  desired  for  the  protec- 

and  used  the  baths  at  Constantinople,  tion.  of  the  delicate   and   sensitive 

agreed  with  the  writer  in  opinion  that  *'  cutis'*  beneath  it. 

the  temperature  of  120°  in  the  me-  Through   the  "epithelium"  two 

dium  bath,  and  of  160°  in  the  hot  kinds  of  ducts  pass— the  ducts  of  the 

bath  was  much  too  high.  Our  opinion  sudoriferous  and  of  the  sebiparoiis 

was  overruled  by  the  bath  attend-  glands,  the  orifices  of  which  consti- 

ant,  who  said  he  had  no  objection  to  tute  the  pores  of  the  skin.     It  is 

a  bath  heated  to  300°.    Perhaps  not ;  penetrated,  besides,  by  innumerable 

but  in  a  less  jolly  subject  something  nairs,  dispersed  over  the  surface  of 

more  than  superfluous  moisture  might  the  body,  formed  by  the  secretion 

be  exhaled,  and  the  patient  might,  from  the  hair  glands.   The  cutis  com- 

and  probably  would,  suffer  from  ex-  prises  the  nerve  "  papillae,"  constitut- 

haustion.  ing  the  organ  of  touch  ;  the  sudon- 

To  preserve  the  public  from  blind  ferous  and  the  sebiparous,  or  perspi- 

^des,  and  place  the  Thermal  Baths  ratory  glands,  with  their   separate 

in  a  just  light,  has  become  a  duty  in-  ducts,  and  the  hair  glands,  with  their 

cumbent  on  the  medical  profession  several  capillary  arteries,  veins,  and 

with  respect  to  an  agent  which  has  absorbent   vessels,  irnited  into  one 

already  attained  great  popularity,  and  strong  tough  membrane  b^  areolar 

promises  to  be  generally  adopted.  tissue.    Beneath  the  "  cuticle "  and 

That  the  human  frame  is  ''fear-  "cutis"  are  the  pigmentary  glands, 
fully  and  wonderfully  made,"  is  both  which  give  the  colour  or  complexion 
a  truth  and  a  truism.  To  compre-  to  the  body,  varying  in  intensitv  of 
hend  its  disorders,  an  intimate  know-  shade  from  the  fairest  to  the  darkest 
ledee  of  its  construction  in  health,  races  of  the  human  family, 
ana  of  the  various  changes  of  struc-  From  this  brief  anatomical  sketch 
ture  it  undergoes  in  disease,  is  essen-  the  great  importance  of  the  healthy 
tially  necessary.  Hence  the  value  condition  of  the  "  cuticle"  and  "  cu- 
and  importance  of  normal  and  ab-  tis",  t«  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body 
normal  anatomy  in  the  successful  is  manifest  If  the  pores  of  the  "  cu- 
study  of  scientific  medicine.  It  is  in  tide"  are  obstructed,  the  "cutis" 
this  respect  that  the  moderns  are  su-  becomes  diseased;  if  the  secretions  of 
perior  to  the  ancient  physicians  j  not  the  perspiratory  glands  are  arrested, 
only  are  our  methods  of  cure  more  the  blooa  becomes  contaminated,  and 
accurately  directed  to  the  diseased  diseasesof  various  kinds  and  of  inter- 
condition  we  have  to  treat,  but  we  nal  organs  are  produced ;  so  that  it 
are  enabled  to  explain  the  "  modus  may  m  asserted,  without  hesitation, 
operandi"  of  those  which  have  been  that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  body 
always  in  use  or  which  have  been  depenils  upon  the  healthy  condition 
more  recently  introduced.  Amongst  of  this  important  int^ument 
these  methods  the  Boman  Thermae,  In  proof  of  the  fact  may  be  adduced 
the  "  Sudatorium"  of  the  ancients,  the  local  benefit  of  blistering  the  sur- 
has  been  lately  revived  under  the  face  and  promoting  a  free  discharge 
name  of  the  Turkish  or  hot-air  bath,  from  the  subjacent  glands ;  and  the 

In  order  to  undei*stand  the  "  modus  experiment  of  covering  the  whole 

operandi"  of  the  Sudatorium,  let  us  body  with  a  coat  of  paint,  by  which 

review  briefly  t^e  anatomy  of  the  death  is  occasioned  from  obstruction 

■  skin,  upon  which  its  action  is  more  of  the  pores,  or  as  it  ensues  from  deep 

immediately  and   sensibly  exerted,  and  extensive  bums,  by  ^hich  a  mul- 

The   surface,    or    "  epithelium,"    is  titude  of  the  perspiratory  glands  and 

formed  of  "  laminae,"  or  scales,  which  their  ducts  are  destroyed! 

are  continually  being  detached  by  the  The  excretions  from  the  skin  are — 

friction  of  the  clothes  and  as  continu-  1st.  A  watery  vapour,  secreted  by  the 

ally  reformed  by  condensation  of  the  sudoriferous  glancis,  which  passes  off 

subjacent  cell-membrane.  These  "la-  as  insensible  perspiration ;  this,  when 

min8e,"orscales,  are  thick  and  adherent  increased  by  exercise,  the  hot  bath, 

in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to  which  or  by  certain  diseases,  condensed  on 

they  are  subjected,  as  on  the  hands  the  surface,  constitutes  sensible  per- 

of  artizans.  the  feet  of  pedestrians,  spiration. 

and  the  c^osities  on  the  nips  of  the  2nd.  Carbonic  acid,  formed  by  the 
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oambinatioii  of  the  carbon  secreted  thebodyisexpoBed,  andby  theyaried 

ud  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  emotions  to  which  the  mind  is  liable. 

3rd.  Uric  and  lactic  acids,  which,  Within  certain  limits  these  transient 

in  8ome  diseases,  as  gout  and  rheu-  functional  disorders  of  the  skin  aie 

matiam,   are   poured  out   in   ^eat  not  productive  of  more  than  passing 

abimdance.  discomfort  or  indisposition,  which  is 

5th.  Various  saline  matters,  which  removed  by  the  restoration  of  its 

we  derived  from  the  excess  of  salts  functions  to  a  normal  condition, 

contained  in  the  scrum  of  the  blood.  Beyond  those  limits  a  more  perma- 

6th,  Sebaceous,  or  fatty  material,  nent    effect   is   produced — ^a  febrile 

secreted  by  the  sebiparous  glands  by  paroxysm,  more  or  less  protracted  ac- 

which  the  surface  is  lubricated,  as  by  cording  as  the  body  has  aeviated  more 

a  natural  unguent,  supplying  the  skin  or  less  from  the  healthy  standard.   A 

and  prraerving  a  healthy  moisture  by  check  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  is 

preventing  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  almost  invariably  the  immediate  pre- 

the  fluids  of  the  body.  This  secretion  cursor  of  every  febrile  and  inflamma- 

is  most  abundant  in  the   coloured  tory   disease :  an    accumulation    of 

lacea,  and  in  hot  climates.  sordes  in  the  ducts  and  orifices  of 

Lastly.  Certain  odoriferous  parti-  the  sudoriferous  and  sebiparous  glands 

clea  are  continually  escaping  from  the  (or  pores)  occasions  impurities  of  the 

snrface,  peculiar  to  persons  in  health,  blood  which  are  the  cause  of  fevers 

and  a  pathognomic  symptom  in  some  destined  to  run  a  certain  or  definite 

diseases,  as  pneumonia,  gout,  rheu-  course  before  they  terminate  in  health 

matism,  insanity,  besides  many  others;  or  death. 

by  which  the  experienced  physician  Fevers  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent 

detects  their  presence  by  the  sense  of  occurrence  among  the  class  of  persons 

8naelL    To  these  may  be  added,  the  who  are  regardless  of  proper  attention 

saline  and  metallic  substances  inhaled  to  the  state  of  the  skin. 

by  the  longs,  such  as  soda  by  glass-  From  this  category  are  excluded 

blowers,   mercury   by   looking-glass  fevers  arising  from  a  specific  con- 

rilverers,  lead  by  house  painters,  &c.  tagion  ;  but  even  they  are  greatly 

The  whole  of  the  excretions  from  modified,    and    divested    of    more 

the  8kin  are  said  by  Lavoisier  and  Se-  than  one  half  of  their  danger,  by  a 

gnin  to  average  about  15  ounces  in  previously  healthy  condition  of  the 

the  24  hours ;  but  this  is  evidently  skin,  which  is  the  natural  outlet  of 

much  under  the  mark,  because  the  the  contagion,  as  in  small-pox  and 

experiments   must   have  been  con-  measles,  scarlatina,  typhus  and  ty- 

docted  in  a  state  of  rest,  during  which  phoid  fevers,  and  other  diseases  of 

the  excretions  are  at  the  minimum,  the  zymotic  class. 

Md  it  is  obvious  how  much  they  are  If  that  outlet  be  free  and  unob- 

inereased  by  exercise.  structed  by   sordes   the  contagious 

The  great  importance  of  the  excre-  material,     or    ferment,    passes    off 

tions  from  the  skin  is  evident— not  freely,    with   comparatively   trifling 

onlr  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  blood  disorder  of  the  health  in  other  re- 

^1  thus  of  preserving  heidth,  but  as  spects.    But  if  this  natural  outlet  be 

ricarious  of  the  secretions  of  internal  oostructed,    the    ierment    accumu- 

^'fg^  when  their  functions  have  lates  in  the  blood,  and  creates  a 

b^  impaired  by  organic  disease.  dangerous,  and  evQn  fatal  amount  of 

Fit)m  this  brief  sketch  of  the  ana-  febrile  disturbance.    The  great  value 

tomy  and  philology  of  the  skin,  its  of  a  healthy  skin,  as  a  preservative  of 

Nhologiod  importance  is  at  once  health,  and  a  prevention  of  some 

Qianifested.  and  alleviation  of  other  contagious 

Tkis  last — ^its  pathology — may  be  disorders  of  a  fatal  tendency  is  thus 

afvided  into  three  classes ;  the  one  apparent.    The  means  of  preserving 

^jmprisiiig  the  state  of  the  skin  in  health  by  promoting  a  healthy  state 

health,  in  disoise,  and  its  vicarious  of  skin,  have  claimed  the  attention  of 

fxcretions  in  diseases  of  other  secret-  civilized  nations,  in  all  ages,  and  that 

log  and  excreting  organs.  in  proportion  to  their  advancement 

The  functions  of  the  skin  in  health  in  civiUzation. 

^  liable  to  be  disordered  by  all  the  These  means  are  comprehended  un- 

A^ospheric  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  der  three  heads — friction,  ablution, 

cold,  axynesB  and  moisture,  to  which  and  perspiration.    The  first  only  re- 
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moves  the  laminae  of  exfoliated  cu-  these  three  methods  of  acting  upon 
tide  from  the  surface;  The  second  the  skin,  that  they  are  specially  ap- 
removes  obstructions  from  the  pores  p^licable  to  three  separate  and  elis- 
or orifices  of  the  ducts.  The  thinl,  by  tinct  classes  of  constitution.  Friction, 
increasing  the  secretions  of  the  su-  to  be  used  gently  and  moderately  for 
doriferous  and  sebiparous  glands  re-  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  emacia- 
moves  obstructions  in  the  ducts,  and  ted,  strongly  and  perseveringly  for 
purifies  the  blood  by  Increasing  their  reducing  obesity,  and  in  all  cases  to 
secretions.  To  preserve  the  Ixniy  in  preserve  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
perfect  health  the  alternate  use  of  surface  of  the  body, 
friction  and  of  ablution  daily,  and  of  The  vapour  bath,  for  moistening 
perspiration,  at  least,  weekly  is  need-  the  dry  constitution,  and,  at  the  same 
iul.  time,  supplying  the  fluids  of  the  body 
To  such  perfection  was  the  art  of  exhaled  from  the  surface  by  the  opera- 
friction  earned  by  the  ancients,  as  we  tion  of  the  bath, 
learn  from  Celsus,  that  Asclepiades  £ut  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the 
wrote  a  volume  upon  the  suoject ;  blood  from  excrementitious  matters, 
but,  to  prove  its  greater  antiquitv,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
Celsus  shows  that  Asclepiades  merely  the  prevention  of  disease  the  thermal 
copied  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  bath  is  pre-eminent, 
his  work,  from  the  writings  of  the  For  persons  unaccustomed  from 
most  ancient  medical  author.  Hip-  infancy  to  the  use  of  baths  of  eveiy 
pocrates,  which  is  comprehended  in  a  kind,  some  preparation,  before  going 
few  words.  He  says  that,  "  by  forci-  into  the  thermal  bath,  is  necessary, 
ble  friction  the  body  is  hardened,  bv  to  secure  its  salutary,  and  to  avoid  its 
gentle  friction  it  is  softened,  by  much  possible  injurious  effects, 
friction  it  is  diminished,  and  by  mo-  This  preparation  is  three-fold— 
derate  friction  it  is  increased  in  size  dietary,  meoicinal,  and  ablutionary. 
or  bulk."  Celdus  gives  explicit  di-  1st  The  ordinary  quantity  of  aui- 
rections  for  the  proper  use  of  friction  mal  food  and  fermented  liquor  should 
in  health  and  in  disease.  Ablution  is  be  slishtly  cUminished. 
scarcely  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  as  2n(L  A  few  doses  of  gentle  ape- 
a  domestic  custom.  Friction  and  the  rient  medicine  should  be  a&iinisteied, 
bath  were  principally  used  for  this  followed — 

purpose ;  the  two  modes  by  which  3rdly,  by  one  or  two  warm  soap 

impediments  to  free  transpiration  on  baths.     After  this  preparation  the 

the  surface,  and  obstructions  to  free  thermal  bath  may   be    used   with 

excretion  by  the  pores  and  ducts  were  every  prospect  of  permanent  benefit 

in  a  measure  removed.  But  the  most  from  its  continuous  employment 

effectual  means  for  the  accomplish-  Neither  is  it  to  be  regarded  simply 

ment  of  this  two-fold  object  was  the  as  a  luxury,  to  increase  the  enjoyment 

Laconicum,  which  has  been  lately  re-  of  life  and  its  manifold  pleasures,  nor 

vived  in  this  countrv,  under  the  de-  as  a  means  of  preserving  health ;  far 
signationof  the  **  Turkish,"  or  thermal ,  more  than  this,  it  is  a  powerful  aud 

bath,  and  the  "Vaporarium,"  or  va^  valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  a 

SDur  bath,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  variety  of  diseases.    In  the  case  of  a 

asil  Cochrane,  in  1 822.  common  cold  or  simple  catarrh,  caught 

The  operation  of  these  three  kinds  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat  in  an 
of  detergents  is  distinct  The  first,  impure  atmosphere,  the  symptoms 
friction,  is  superficial ;  the  second,  the  are  at  once  removed  and  health  re- 
vapour  bath,  supplies  nearly  as  much  stored  by  the  use  of  the  thermal 
water  by  pulmonary  absorption  as  is  bath.  In  cases  of  ague,  the  thermal 
exhaled  from  the  skin  ;  the  third,  bath,  used  just  before  the  cold  stage 
or  the  thermal  bath,  operates  upon  of  the  expected  paroxysm,  speedily 
the  body — 1st,  by  quickening  the  prevents  the  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
circulation,  it  promotes  all  the  se-  order. 

cretions  ;  2nd,  by  injecting  the  capil-  In  cases  of  malarious  fevers,  such 

lary  vessels  of  the  skin,  it  increases  as  those  of  Belgium  and  the  Low 

the  sudorous  and  subaceous  excre-  Countries,  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 

tions.  the  jungle  fever  of  the  East  Indies 

It  is  evident,  from  this  short  ex-  and  of  the  African  coast  and  the 

planation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  fever  and  ague  of  the  backwoods  of 
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America,  the  thennal  bath  is  pre-  How  much  more  effectual  the  ha- 

eminent^  and,  on  trial,  will  be  found  bitual  use  of  the  thermal  bath,  by 

to  supersede  all  other  methods  and  preserving  the  purity  of  the  blood, 

meaoa  of  cure,  provided  the  patient  as  a  preventive  against  their  severity, 

be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  if  not  of  their  occurrence  ! 

malarious  influence  and  be  supplied  If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded, 

vith  pure  water  free  from  the  mala-  the  entire  immunity  of  the  ancient 

rious  unpregnation.  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  from 

In  its   modus  operandi "  the  ther-  these  scourges  of  the  human  race, 

malbath  precisely  imitates  the  natu-  and  their  ingress  in  the  dark  ages 

lal  efforts  to  expel  the*' fomesmorbi"  amongst  barbarous  tribes,  and  even 

by  perspiration.    In  the  treatment  of  among  the  modern. and  more  refined 

pUsents   whose   constitutions  have  nations,  may  have  been  owing  to  the 

been  broken  down  by  the  frequent  habitual  use  ofthe  hot-air  and  vapour 

lecarrence  of  malarious  fever — (and  bath  by  the  former,  and  the  entire 

ferer  of  this  kind  is  extremely  liable  ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  mode  of 

to  recur  for  the  remainder  of  life  from  purification  by  the  latter, 

any  cause  which  chills  the  surface  Modem  purification  may  be  defined 

ftDd  checks  the  perspiration,  long  i^ter  as  superficial;  ancient,  as  reachiue 

remoyal  from  the  locality  where  it  the  blood  and  all  the  tissues  of  which 

▼Bs  caught) — ^and  by  the  mercurial,  the  body  is  composed, 

saline,  and  tonic  medicines  prescribed  Contagion  in  such  a  state  of  the 

for  its  relief,  the  thermal  bath  has  constitution  fiuds  no  material  to  fer- 

prored  an  effectual  and  permanent  ment  and  assimilate  to  its  own  poi- 

remedy.    It  is  impossible  to  speak  sonous  nature,  and  thus  to  propagate 

too  highly  of  the  boon  to  invalids  of  its  destructive  virus, 

thia  class,  whose  activity  and  useful-  Various  prophylactics  (as  they  are 

neas  are  destroyed,  ana  whose  lives  called)  agamst   pestilential  diseases 

are  rendered  buraensome  alike  by  have  been  proposed ;  but  if  this  con- 

tiie  disease  and  by  the  means  usually  jecture  be  well  founded,  there  is  no 

resorted  to  for  its  cure.  prophylactic   equal  to  the  thermal 

Besides  fevers  of  the  intermittent  Dath:  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much 

and  remittent  class,  those  of  the  ty-  to  amrm,  that  it  is  superior  to  vacci- 

uhous  and  typhoid  type  are  marked  nation  as  a  safeguard  against  small- 

by  eruptions  on  the  skin  of  dark  pox,  as  well  as  against  other  diseases 

spots,  (pet^chise),  and  a  rose  rash,  of  the  zymotic  class,  from  which  the 

(fflaeolffi),  indicative  of  the  mode  of  ancients,  who  universallv  employed 

expulsion  of  the  "  materies  morbL'*  the  hot-air  bath,  were  happily  ex- 

u^  previous  to.  or  during,  the  rigors  empt. 

which  precede  tne  formation  of  these  Is  it  too  much  to  expect,  in  this 

fevers,  free  perspiration  were  induced  age  of  progress  and  enlightenment, 

by  the  therm^  bath,  the  "femes  that  this   powerful  preservative  of 

morbi^*  might  be  expelled  and  all  the  health  and  prophylactic  against  dis- 

tedious  and  dangerous  process  of  the  ease  should  find  universal  favour  and 

Ribeeaoent  disease  nught  be   pre-  general  adoption,  when  the  positive 

Tented.    It  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  an(l  negative  benefits  derivable  from 

more,  by  the  sweating  they  occasion  its  use  are  so  momentous  % 

as  by  vomiting  that  emetics  frequent-  The  next  claiss  of  diseases  to  which 

ly  atiest,  in  limine,  the  progress  of  the  thermal  and  vapour  baths  are  es- 

eont^ous  diseases.  pecially  applicable,  both  as  a  preven- 

,  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  eme-  tive  and  cure,  are  those  of  the  skin. 

tics,  administered  in  the  outset  of  zy-  In  the  great  majority  of  these  dis- 

motic  diseases  (under  which  head  are  eases  the  fault  is  in  the  blood,  of 

comprised    small-pox,    chicken-pox,  which  the  eruption  is  the  outward 

measles,  croup,  thrush,  diarrhcsa,  dy-  manifestation,  those  only  excepted 

sentery,  cholera,  influenza,  ague,  re-  that  are   engendered  by   parasites, 

Biittent  fever,  tvphus,  erysipelas,  hy-  whether  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  ori- 

drophobia,  scarlatina,  and  whooping-  gin ;  but  even  these  can  scarcely  be 

cough),  are  so  frequently  and  high^  considered  exceptional.    The  food  of 

beneficial  in   divesting   these  fatal  parasites,  whose   sponiles  and   ova 

^^seases  of  more  than  one-half  of  float  in  the  air  ready  to  settle  and 

^eir  danger.  grow,  or  be  hatched  and  developed 
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on  the  skin,  are  in  the  unwholesome  the  most  destructive  and  loathsome 

secretions  of  the  sebaceous  glands ;  in  in  their  nature  and  in  their  tendency, 

the  healthy  secretions  they  find  no  All   these    zymotic    diseases    origi- 

Boil,  no  nidus,  no  sustenance,  and,  nated  nearly  at  one  and  the  same 

therefore,  no  means  of  existence.  period,  namely,  about  the  end  of  the 

Dr.  Friend,  in  his  "History  of  Phy-  fifth  century;  and,  without  contro- 

sic,"  writes: —  versy,  they  were   unknown  to  the 

ufTu^^i.  ^«^  fi,;««..^  fv.^  ^.^ofoof  ancient  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 

•*  There  IS  one  thing  of  the  greatest  ^^„„     o^u^;*  ^«;L;,.  «>.««7»i»«.i,,  «^ 

importance,whichwemu8tseekforonJy  "^»?8-   .^heir  origin  was  clearly  co- 

among  these  writers  (the  Arabian  and  eval  with  the  disuse  of  the  thermal 

Greek  physicians),  I  mean  the  history  of  baths,  which  constituted  both    the 

the  small-pox ;  for,  perhaps,  from  the  luxury  and  the  safety  of  those  refined 

time  of  Hippocrates  to  this  yeiy  period,  nations.    This  is  an  historical  fact, 

there  never  happened  anything  so  re-  the  hypothetical  explanation  of  which 

markable  in  physic  as  the  appearance  of  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  present 

this  most  surprising  distemper,  the  ori-  sceptical  age :   it  is  this,  that  the 

ginal  of  which  may  be  traced  up  from  existence  of  the  pabulum  morbi  in 

their  own  authors  much  lurther  back-  ^^   bloodand  tissues,  like  the" must^' 

ward  than  is  commonly  imagined,  even  .    ^i     .   •      ^  w*«°**c«,  a»«.^  v^    i     ^i: 

to  the  famous  epoch  of  Mahomet  himself  ^^  *,*^e  JUice  of  the  grape,  affords  the 

—in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen-  matenais  tor  the  contagion  or  leaven 

tuiy.  to  work  upon,  causing  a  great  internal 

"The  measles,  which,  no  doubt,  was  commotion,  and   an  explosive  effort 

of  the  same  age,  called  not  improperly,  through  the^lands  of  the  skin.  When 

by  Avicenna,  **  Variola  cholerica,"  they  the    pabulum    morbi    is    small    in 

look  upon  as  a  disease  so  near  akin  quantity,  the  disturbance  is    slight 

to  the  small-pox  that  they  generally  ^nd  the  resulting  disease  is  mild :  but 

treat  of  them  both  together,  as  if  the  jf  ^he  pabulum  abounds  in  the  ays- 

greater  mcluded  the  less.     This  was  a  4.^^  xi  ^  ;i:„*„«u„„^«  :„  ^ ^^\JL  ^  a 

distemper,  without  dispute,  unknown  to  *?"'' ,^^®  disturbance  is  excessive  and 

the  Greeks,  whatever  some  of  the  mo-  ^^%  disease  is  profwrtionably  violent 

dems  have  said  to  the  contrary,  and  first  and  tatal  m  its  tendency, 
observed  in  this  nation  and  described  by        This  explanation  applies  to  all  dis- 

Mahometans."  eases  of  the  zymotic  class. 

^     .  To  account  for  the  different  diseases 

^^^  of  this  class,  there  must  of  necessity 

•*  By  the  earliest  accomit  we  have  of  exist  contagions  of  different  kinds ; 

the  small-pox,  we  find  that  it  first  ap-  and  the  probability  is  that  these  con- 

peared  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Omar,  tagions  were  originally  derived  from 

successor    to   Mahomet;   though,    no  the  inferior  animals. 

KTi^mili^s^^^^^^^^^^^  it  ^it  ^vnVa"  "*t^^^ 

own  country,  and  might  derive  it  origU  ^^  ^«  ^^^>^^  to  avoid  or  to  escape  from 

naUy  from  some  of  the  more  distant  re-  contagion  which  surrounds  us  on  all 

gions  of  the  East ;  and  as  this  people  did  Sides,  our  wisdom  is  not  to  suffer  the 

propagate  its  religion  and  empire  so  did  pabulum  morborum  to  accumulate 

it  no  less  this  modem  evil.    Then,  as  to  m  the  system,  by  returning  to  the 

the  disease  itself,  Rhazes  says,  *  This  habitual  use  of  the  thermal  oaths. 
IS  a  ferment  in  the  blood  like  that  in        It  is  notorious  that  some  persons 

**must"  rthe   expressed  juice  of  the  escape  the  contagion  of  small-pox, 

gnipe\  which  purifies  itself  sooner  or  others  of  the  measles,  others  of  the 

fcnfero^tSfs*^^^^^^  scarlatina,othersofthe'pWtho^^^^ 

'        *  exposed  to  it  m  its  most  virulent  and 

The   term  "exanthema,"  applied  concentrated  forms.     Why  is  this? 

to  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina.  Because  the  pabulum  did  not  exist 

which  was   long   confounded   with  in  the  system  in  sufficient  quantity 

measles,    signifies   an   inflammatory  for  the  contagion  to  operate  upon  as 

pustule,  included  under  the  generic  a  leaven,  and  this  by  reason  of  the 

term  zymotic  diseases,  from  ivfiwfia^  natural  activity  of  the  glands  of  the 

(leaven,  or  ferment).  To  this  category  skin. 

belong  two  other  diseases—the  plague       Much,   and  deservedly,  has  been 

and  sweating  sickness,  from  the  de-  written  in  praise  of  vaccination,  as  a 

•♦motive  ravages  of  which  we  are  milder  means  of  destroying  the  pabu- 

r)ilv  exempt.  lum  of  small-pox,  and  an  attempt  was 

have  now  enumerated  diseases  made  by  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
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'jiminifth  the  violence  of  measles  by  and  rheumatism  have  been  warded 
inocalation,  which  failed.  How  much  off  by  this  threefold  mode  of  preven- 
more  rational  to  expel  the  pabulum  tion — temperance,  exercise,  and  the 
morborum  by  the  nabituaf  use  of  thermal  bath. 
the  thennal  bath,  and  by  this  means  To  pass  from  the  surface  and  ei- 
to  re-acquire  the  immunity  from  those  tremities  to  the  interior,  we  come  to 
terrific  zymotic  diseases  ergoyed  by  the  congener  of  the  skin,  the  mu- 
the  ancient  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  cous  membrane  lining  the  air  pas- 
Romans,  than  to  attempt  to  destroy  BSLgea  of  the  chest,  and  the  digestive 
it  by  Yaccination  or  inoculation  of  the  and  reproductive  organs  of  the  abdo- 
specific  leaven  or  contagion.  This  is  men,  as  catarrh,  bronchitis,  humoral 
scarcely  too  much  to  expect  from  the  and  spasmodic  asthma,  gastro-enteritic 
use  of  means  so  rationally  directed  to  affections,  including  diarrhoea  and 
an  end.  dysentery. 

Bat  to  effect  this  object  to  the  full-  Diseases  of  this  kind,  various  as 

c§t  and  widest  extent,  the  whole  me-  they  are  in  symptoms,  owing  to  their 

dical  faculty  must  concur  in  opinion,  several  and  distinct  functions,  are 

h)th  as  to  the  cause  and  the  preven-  characterized   by   two   states — aug- 

tiott  of  those  diseases.  This,  perhaps,  mented  secretion,  and  exalted  sensi- 

is  more  than  reasonably  can  be  ex-  bility  depending  upon  the  state  of  the 

pected  in  so  large  a  body,  and  of  such  lymphatic  and  mucous  glands,  corres- 

oireFBity  of  sentiments  upon  medical  ponding  to  the  sudoriferous  and  sebi- 

bubjects.  parous  glands,  and  upon  the  state  of 

Cutaaeoas  diseases  are  not  so  di-  the  nerves  answerable  to  the  nervous 

rectly  amenable  to  thermal  baths  as  papillsB  of  the  skin. 

i&ight  readily  be  supposed.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  thermal, 

Thifl  class  of  diseases  is  seated  for  or  the  vapour  bath  used  at  the  com- 
the  most  part  in  the  sudoriferous,  mencement — that  is,  during  the  chil- 
sebiparons,  and  hair  glands  of  the  liness  which  precedes  an  attack  of  ca- 
tkin, tarrh,  bronchitis,  &c.,  is  a  most  effec- 

The  primary   operation  of  these  tual  remedy;  but  when  feverish  symp- 

bathsistoincrease  the  action  of  those  toms  have  succeeded  the  preceding 

glands ;  and,  as  they  are  already  in  a  rigors,  and  the  natural  secretions  are 

pjrbid  state,  to  increase  their  action  suspended,  evidenced  by  heat  and 

is  to  aggravate  their  morbid  condition,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  sur- 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  due  pre-  face  of  the  body,  large  dilution  and 

lotion  by  medicine,  diet,  and  re-  proper  evacuations  are  necessary  be- 

gimin  is  needful  before  the  patient  lore  having  recourse  to  these  baths. 

^ises  these  baths  for  the  cure  of  skin  The  efficacacy  of  the  thermal  or 

omplaints.    But  as  preservation  is  vapour  bath  is  not  more  manifest  in 

better  than  cure,  persons  who  habi-  the  treatment  of  any  disease  than  in 

dually  use  them  will  rarely,  if  ever,  cases  of  foul  ulcers  of  long  standing, 

suffer  from  any  form  of  skin  disease,  particularly  of  the  leg. 

Erysipelas,  gout,  and  rheumatism  The  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient 

^long  to  the  family  of  blood  dis-  from  drying  these  up  is  obvious,  the* 

fi3«s,  of  which  the  grand  outlet  is  by  discharge  from  them  having  become 

the  ^ds  of  the  s^n.  essential  to  the  purification  of  the 

Aa  in  the  case  of  cutaneous  dis-  blood,  but  under  tne  use  of  the  ther- 

ttsea,  medical  preparation  is  requi-  mal  or  vapour  bath  the  myriads  of 

^te  before  using  these  baths,  lest  the  cutaneous  glands  pour  forth  a  tide  of 

Kifferings  of  the  patient  snould  be  fetid  perspiration,  which  purifies  the 

^^gnvated,  and  the  disease  increased  blood  and  supersedes  the  necessity  for 

iaseveritrand  danger  by  accelerating  the  discharge  from  the  ulcers,  which 

ilie  drralation  before  the  '  materies  then  heal  rapidly  and  with  perfect 

Diorbi"  has  been  in  a  measure  evacu-  safety  to  the  patient.    The  health,  at 

tied.  the  same  time,  undergoing  the  most 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  value  of  marked  improvement 

(^Tention  by  temperance  in  living.  Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  the 

^J  exercise,  and  by  the  habitual  use  writer  formerly  had  repeated  expe- 

Ji  thetiienBal  bath,  to  preserve  the  rience  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerated 

^^  in  parity  and  health  is  manifest,  legs,  among  a  most  squalid  population, 

Periodic  attacks  of  erysipelas,  gout,  whose  diet,  whose  habits,  and  whose 

3* 
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-was  lighted  up  with  his  old  sweet  said  the  soldier  to  himself,  as  he  ran 

smile,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  was  oS,  "  Alack  that  I  should  have  lived 

about  to  speak,  when  a  loud  shout  to  see  the  day  when  Master  John 

rent  the  air,  and  in  an  instant  John  should  have  taken  his  life  1    I  fear 

was  surrounded.  "  Strike  him  down  ;  but  what  'tis  all  over  with  him.  He'll 

strike  down  the  roundhead  villain  never  live  till  night." 

who  has  slain  Sir  Lionel !"  John  laid  his  brother  gently  on  the 

For  one  little  instant  John  felt  a  grass  beneath  a  tree,  then  Joosing 

thrill  of  wild,  almost  delirious  joy,  as  his  helmet,  filled  it  quickly  at  a  little 

the   swords    flashed    in    his   eyes,  stream  which  flowed  close  by,  and 

"  Thank  God,  I  shall  not  live  to  see  dashed  a  few  drops  on  his  face ;  then 

him  die!"     But  the  thought  had  taking  a  flask  of  brandy  from  his  own 

hardly  crossed  his  mind,  when  the  pocket,    he   poured   a   little    down 

weapons   were     lowered,    and    the  lioners  throat,  again  putting  his  arm 

threatening  gestures  of  his  assailants  round  him,  and  sup^rting  his  head 

changed  into  those  of  supreme  aston-  upon  his  shoulder.   He  knew  that  he 

ishment ;  they  stood  motionless  and  still  lived,  for  he  had  felt  his  heart 

dumb,  for  Lionel,  with  a  sudden  des-  beat  against  his  own  as  he  carried 

perate  effort  raised  himself  to  his  feet,  him;    but  would  he  ever  revive? 

and  with  all  his  remaining  strength  would  those  eyes  ever  open  1   those 

contrived  to  throw  his  arms  about  pale  lips  ever  move  again  ? 

John.    "  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  ye  shall  And  who  can    teu  what    passed 

not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head ;  he  is  my  through  John's  mind  as  he  looked 

brother !"    And  then  the  noble  head  upon  the  form  but  a  few  minutes  ago 

sank    senseless    on    the    Puritan's  strong  and  stalwart,  full  of  life  and 

shoulder.  energy,  in  the  pride  of  vigorous  man- 

They  could  not  harm  John  now ;  hood,  now  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  Royalist  soldiers,  a  unconscious,  motionless,  the  great 
Marshfield  man,  and  a  tenant  on  strength  gone,  and  life  seemingly  ebb- 
Lionel's  estate,  pressed  forward  and  ing  fast  away.  And  whose  hand  had 
said,  wrought  this  sudden  change  1 

**  Master   Atherton,  I    knew  not  At  last  a  faint  colour  came  back 

it  was  you.     God  forgive  you,  sir,  into  Lionel's  white  cheeks,  and  his 

what  is  this  you  have  done  1    You  eyes  slowly  unclosed, 

have  slain  your  own  brother  !     Now  "  Is  that  you,  John  1  Then  you  are 

you  will  yield  yourself  my  prisoner,  safe,  and  all  is  well." 

of  course,  sir,  and  come  along  with  "Yes,  you  saved  my  life,"  answered 

me,  and  let  us  carry  Sir  Lionel  to  his  brother,  with  unnatural  calmness, 

some  place  of  safety  ;  maybe  there  "  and  I  have  taken  yoiu^." 

is  life  in  him  yet,  poor  gentleman  !"  Then  he  burst  out  wildly,  "  My 

John,  without  answering  a  word,  God  have  pity  !  My  sorrow  is  greater 

had  torn  off  his  scarf  in  eager  haste,  than  I  can  bear  !     Why  did  you  not 

and  bound  it  tightly  round  the  bleed-  let  them  strike  me  down  ?    Why  did 

ing  chest,  then  giving  up  his  sword,  you  not  let  me  die  ?    Why  did  you 

he  suffered  himself  to  he  led  out  of  save  me  for  this  )    0,  Lionel,  Lionel, 

the  battle.    And  so,  carrying  Lionel  would  to  Gk)d  I  had  died  for  thee,mv 

tenderly  in  his  arms,  he  was  con-  brother !"     His  voice  was  choked 

ducted  by  the  Marshfield  man  to  a  in  convulsive  sobs, 

field  somewhat  protected  by  a  high  "John,  dear  John,"  said  Lionel, 

wall,  a  spot  of  comparative  safety.  clasping  his  trembling  hand,  "  grieve 

"  He  IS  still  alive,  I  think,  sir,"  not  for  me ;  grieve  not  that  you  have 

said  the  soldier,  "  and  the  bleeding  is  shortened  a  sad  and  darkened  Ufe. 

nigh  stopt,  we  may  save  him  yet ;  Your  hand  has  but  opened  the  gate 

there  is  water  in  that  brook,  throw  of  death,  through  which  God  will  lead 

some  over  his  face,  'twill  revive  him.  me  to  a  joyful  resurrection.    I  was 

And  now  I  must  back  to  my  post,  very  weary ;  but  I  shall  die  happy  in 

You'll  give  me  your  word  of  honour  your  anns.  Dry  your  tears,  you  have 

not   to   escape,   of  course,    Master  but  given  me  what  I  longed  foi^— the 

Atherton."  blessed  gift  of  death." 

John  could  not  speak,  but  bowed  "  Though  you  forgive  me,  yet  how 

his  head  in  token  of  assent.  can  I  ever  forgive  myself  ?  I  am  an- 

^^Poor  gentleman;  poor  Sir  Lionel !"  other  Cain,  and  the  blood  of  my  bro- 
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ther  crieth  unto  heaven  for  vengeance  the  dear  enemy  Ipng  on  his  breast, 

against  me !  Yet  I  did  bat  ol^y  my  and  he  watched  hmi,  as  it  seemed,  for 

oonsdence  when  I  became  vour  enemy :  several  hours.    As  he  knelt  upon  the 

I  did  it  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart,  grass,  John  earnestly  pondered  over 

Again  tears  prevented  his  utterance,  what  his  brother  had  been  saving; 

and  again  Lionel  tried  to  console  him.  hoarding  up  the   words  which   he 

**I  Know  you  too  well  to  think  that  knew — though  he  scarcely  dared  to 

you  would  ever  act  but  according  to  tell  himself  so — must  be  almost  the 

yoor  conscience.  I  know  you  thought  it  last. 

your  duty—you  have  prayed  and  suffer-  Truly  had  Lionel  said,  "I  have  felt 

ed— your  doctrines  may  be  the  devil's  like  you."    John  knew  now  what  it 

teaching — but  your  pure  heart  is  God's  was  to  suffer  the  agonies  of  remorse 

giving.    This  is  a  strange  perplexing  for  the  accidental  consequences  of  an 

world— I  am  well  quit  of  it.    I  shall  act  which  his  conscience  told  him  was 

know  all  soon — how  we  who  both  hisdnty. 

prayed  so  earnestly  for  God's  guid-  And  not  only  the  present,  but  the 

ance  could  have  taken  such  diverse  past,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  judgment 

patiis.    I  shall  understand  it  all  in  a  against  him.    All  the  words  which 

very  little  while.    O  John,  grieve  not  his  fiery  and  impetuous  temperament 

for  me,  'tis  I  should  grieve  for  you ;  I  had  driven  him  on  to  utter  to  his 

know  what  it  is  to  have  caused  the  loss  brother,  words  repented  of  as  soon  as 

of  a  life  far  dearer  to  me  than  mine  own  uttered ;  all  the  youthful,  unpremedi- 

— lost  because  I  did  what  I  believed  to  tated,  very  slight  offences,  which  Lio- 

be  my  duty.  I  would  have  died  to  save  nel  had  long  since  forgiven  and  for- 

her— I  have  felt  like  you— I  would  gotten,  weighed   heavily   upon   his 

comfort  you  with  the  same  comfort  mind. 

wherewith  God  comfoi*ted  me  in  my  Was  this  the  way  he  now  repaid 

tribulation ' the  best  of  brothers,  the  dearest  of 

He  stopt  short,  gasping  for  breath,  friends  ?   Was  this  the  requital  of  all 

ukterly  exhausted  By  the  great  efforts  Lionel's  kindness,  that  had  been  un- 

be  had   made  in  speaking.     John  varying  from  their  earliest  years,  and 

thought  he  was  dymg,  and  in  an  had  shone  brighter  as  John's  life  grew 

agony  of  alarm  resorted  to  every  mea-  darker  ?    For  Lionel  had  used  his  ut- 

sure  he  could  think  of  in  order  to  re-  most  endeavours  to  preserve  peace 

Tire  him.  After  a  little  while  he  was  between  his  father  ana  brother ;  and 

successful ;   and  Lionel    looked   up  when  their  differences  had  grown  too 

gratefully  at  his  brother.  wide  for  reconciliation,  he  had  pro- 

"  Dost  thou  feel  thyself  better  1"  voked  and  braved  the  fierce  anger  of 

asked  John,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  Sir  Walter,  because  he  still  loved  and 

anxiety.    "  O  God,  let  him  live,  or  let  befriended  that  brother,  and  had  ever 

me  die !"  he  cried  in  anguish,  as  an  taken  his  part  as  much  as  duty  to  his 

expression  on  Lionel's  face  told  him  King  had  allowed  him. 

there  was  no  hope.  But  some  of  John's  bitterest  remem< 

^  I  shaU  be  better  very  soon ;  but  brances  were  the  last  few  weeks  ; 

not  here.    I  can  speak  no  more  now.  how  he  had  been  warmly  welcomed 

Put  thine  arm  around  me,  dear  brother  in  his  short,  but  happy  visits  to  his 

—so— let  me  rest  a  little  while."  old  home,  though  m  arms  against 

Then  closing  his  wearied  eyes  he  Lionel's  cause  ;  and  how  their  affec- 

Beemed  as  though  he  slept  had  not  tion  was  unchanged,  and  they  had 

bis  frequent   sighs  and   tne   sharp  seemed  dearer  to  each  other  because 

spasms  of  pain  which  now  and  then  of  their  separation.  Now,  in  the  first 

passed  over  his  countenance  revealed  battle  in  which  Lionel  had  been  pre- 

tbat  he  was  awake  and  suffering.    In  sent,  and  in  which,  moreover,  he  had 

tmth,  he  waff  enduring  dreadful  tor-  engaged  without  his  brother's  know- 

tQre ;  but  if  it  had  been  threefold  le^,  the  sudden,  awful  end    had 

more  acute,  no  sound  of  complaint  come  to  their   companionship,  and 

would  ever  have  passed  his  lips,  for  John  by  his  own  hand  had  destroyed 

vas  not  John  by  bis  side  ?    John,  all  the  happiness  that  was  left  to  him 

vbose  misery  was  far  greater  than  in  life, 

uyhe  could  suffer.  No  thought  of  reproach  or  anger 

The  roar  of  battle  did  not  cease  ;  against  the  author  of  his  death  had 

l>Qt  the  Puritan  heeded  nothing  save  ever  entered  Idonel's  gentle  heart ; 


do  Thtrmce  AtUiq^iae  Bedivivce,  [Jan. 

On  visiting  a  Turkish  bath  in  Lon-  ape  tribe.    This  admirable  provision 

don,  a  medical  man  who  had  aeen  is  evidently  designed  for  the  protec- 

and  used  the  baths  at  Constantinople,  ti(m  of  the  delicate   and   sensitiTe 

agreed  with  the  writer  in  opinion  that  **  cutis''  beneath  it 
the  temperature  of  120°  m  the  me-        Through   the  "  epithelium"  two 

dium  bath,  and  of  IGif  in  the  hot  kinds  of  ducts  pass— the  ducts  of  the 

bath  was  much  too  high.  Our  opinion  sudoriferous  and  of  the  sebiparouB 

was  overruled  by  the  bath  attend-  glands,  the  orifices  of  which  consti- 

ant,  who  said  he  had  no  objection  to  tute  the  pores  of  the  skin.     It  is 

a  bath  heated  to  300°.    Perhaps  not ;  penetrated,  besides,  by  innumerable 

but  in  a  less  joihr  subject  something  uairs,  dispensed  over  the  surface  of 

more  than  supernuous  moisture  might  the  body,  formed  by  the  secretion 

be  exhaled,  and  the  patient  might,  from  the  hair  glands.  The  cutis  com- 

and  probably  would,  sufier  from  ex-  pnses  the  nerve  '*  papilhe,*'  constitut- 

haustion.  mg  the  organ  of  touch  ;  the  sudori- 

To  preserve  the  public  from  blind  ferous  and  the  sebiparouG^  or  perKpi- 

{^des,  and  place  the  Thermal  Baths  ratory  glands,  with  their   separate 

in  a  iust  light,  has  become  a  duty  in-  ducts,  and  the  hair  glands,  with  their 

cumoent  on  the  medical  profession  several  capillary  arteries,  veins,  and 

with  respect  to  an  agent  which  has  absorbent    vessels,  united  into  one 

alreadyattained  great  popularity,  and  strong  tough  membrane  by  areolar 

promises  to  be  generally  adopted  tissue.    Beneath  the  *'  cuticle "  and 

That  the  human  frame  is  '*fear-  "cutis"  are  the  pigmentary  glands, 
fully  and  wonderfully  made,"  is  both  which  give  the  colour  or  complexion 
a  truth  and  a  truism.     To  compre-  to  the  body,  varjring  in  intensitv  of 
hend  its  disorders,  an  intimate  know-  shade  from  the  fairest  to  the  darkest 
ledge  of  its  construction  in  health,  races  of  the  human  family, 
ana  of  the  various  changes  of  struc-       From  this  brief  anatomical  sketch 
ture  it  undergoes  in  disease,  is  essen-  the  great  importance  of  the  healthy 
tially  necessary.      Hence  the  value  condition  of  the  "  cuticle"  and  "  cu- 
and  importance  of  normal  and  ab-  tis".  t#  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body 
normal  anatomy   in  the  successful  is  manifest.    If  the  pores  of  the  *^  cu- 
study  of  scientinc  medicine.    It  is  in  tide"  are   obstructed,    the  ''cutis" 
this  respect  that  the  moderns  are  su-  becomes  diseased;  if  the  secretions  of 
perior  to  the  ancient  physicians ;  not  the  perspiratory  glands  are  arrested, 
only  are  our  methods  of  cure  more  the  olooa  becomes  contaminated,  and 
accurately  directed  to  the  diseased  diseases  of  various  kinds  and  of  inter- 
condition  we  have  to  treat,  but  we  nal  organs  are  produced ;  so  thac  it 
are  enabled  to  explain  the  ''  modus  may  be  assertecl,  without  hesitation, 
operandi"  of  those  which  have  been  that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  body 
always  in  use  or  which  have  been  depends  upon  the  healthy  condition 
more  recentlv  introduced.    Amongst  of  this  important  int^ment 
these  methods  the  Roman  Thermae,        In  prootof  the  fact  may  be  adduced 
the  ''Sudatorium"  of  the  ancients,  the  local  benefit  of  blistering  the  sur- 
has  been  lately  revived  under  the  face  and  promoting  a  free  disoharge 
name  of  the  Turkish  or  hot-air  bath,  from  the  subjacent  glands ;  and  the 

In  order  to  understand  the  "  modus  experiment  of  covering  the  whole 

operandi"  of  the  Sudatorium,  let  us  body  with  a  coat  of  paint,  by  which 

review  briefly  t}^  anatomy  of  the  death  is  occasioned  from  obstruction 

skin,  upon  wnich  its  action  is  more  of  the  pores,  or  as  it  ensues  from  deep 

immediately  and   sensibly  exerted,  and  extensive  bums,  by  ^hich  a  niiil- 

The   surface,   or    "  epithelium,"    is  titude  of  the  perspiratonr  glands  aud 

formed  of  "  laminse,"  or  scales,  which  their  ducts  are  destroyed, 
are  continually  being  detached  by  the       The  excretions  from  the  skin  are — 

friction  of  the  clothes  and  as  continu-  Ist.  A  watery  vapour,  secreted  by  the 

ally  reformed  by  condensation  of  the  sudoriferous  glan<ls,  which  passes  off 

subjacent  cell-membrane.  These  "la-  as  insensible  perspiration ;  this,  "when 

iiiinse,"or8cales,  are  thick  and  adherent  increased  by  exercise,  the  hot  batli, 

in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to  which  or  by  certain  diseases,  condensed  ou 

they  are  subjected,  as  on  the  hands  the  surface,  constitutes  sensible  per- 

of  arUzans.  the  feet  of  pedestrians,  spiration. 
and  the  callosities  on  the  nips  of  the        2nd.  Carbonic  acid,  formed  by  the 
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TEXBMM  ANTIQUE  BEDIYIYJB  : 
OB  THE  THERMAL  AMD  YAPOUK  BATHS  OF  THE  AlfCIEXTS,  RETITEO. 

In  the  writings  of  clever  non-me-  years  in  the  use  of  baths  of  this  kind, 

dleal  men   upon   medical  subjects,  has  supplied  the  writer  with  ample 

truth  and  error,  science  and  ignor-  materials ;   how  far  he  has  utilized 

ance,  wisdom  and  folly,  are  usually  them  the  profession  and  the  public 

blended.    How  can  it  be  otherwise,  must  decide.  Pathology,  as  cultivated 

when  they  have  not  learned  the  first  in  the  present  day  with  untiring  zeal 

principles  of  the  art,  the  practice  of  and  energy,  has  opened  up  a  more 

which  they  vainly  attempt  to  teach  1  perfect  uiowledge  of  diseases  than 

Of  the  true  nature  of  diseases  they  was  possessed  by  our  predecessors ; 

are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  their  and  some  before  unknown  have  been 

exdting  causes,  and  tne   action  of  brought  to  light,  and  named  after  their 

remedies  prescribed  for  their  cure.  In  discoverers,  as  "  morbus   Brightii," 

DO  other  profession  do  ignorant  pre-  "  morbus  Addisonii,''  &c. 
tenders  arrogate   to   themselves  so       In  aid  of  pathological  researches, 

much  wisdom,  or  affect  to  treat  the  the  stethoscope,  the  spirometer,  the 

p^ful  experience  of  its  most  wise  and  opthalmoscope,  the  various  speculse. 

skilful  practitioners  with  so  much  ob-  the  microscope,  the  test  tube,  ana 

loquy  and  contempt   Such  presump-  post  mortem  examinations,  have  been 

tion  might  occasion  only  a  smile  if  it  called  into  requisition ;  but  what  have 

were  not  for  the  direful  consequences  they  revealed  1    Nothing  more  than 

to  the  health  and  lives  of  persons  the  result  of  morbid  processes,  the 

who  put  confidence  in  their  unblush-  progress  of  organic  degeneration,  the 

ing  effrontery.     As  religious  senti-  effects  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 

ment  is  dejgraded  by  the  debasing  whole  body.    Have  they  not  rather 

system  of  Spiritualism,  so  is  med-  tended  to  divert  attention  from  the 

ical  science  by  the  homoeopathic  and  tme  origin  of  all  diseases,  namely, 

mesmeric   sy^stems,    which  may  be  the  operation  of  morbific  causes  upon 

rightly  designated  "medical  spiritual-  the  pabulum  morbi  contained  in  the 

isDL''    To  divest  the  human  mind  of  blood  and  nerve-fluid  ?  and  by  so  much 

superstition  in  physic  or  divinity  is  have  they  not  tended  to  retard  rather 

imnoasible,  but  to  foster  superstition  than  to  advance  medicine  as  a  pre- 

and  make  it  subserve  the  purposes  of  servative  and  curative  science  f    I 

gam,  to  the  rain  of  soul  and  body,  is  would  not  undervalue  patholo^ ;  it  is 

the  part  of  a  dishonourable  and  dis-  absolutely  necessary  tor  precision  in 

honest  man.  diagnosis,  and  certamty  in  prognosis  : 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  medical  but  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  lest 

any  more  than  to  other  learning;  it  obstruct  the  advance  of  medicine 

and  "medicine  made  easy"  is  the  in  its  curative  operations, 
bane  of  the  sick.    As  to  the  discover-       It  is  desirable  to  prove  to  the  pub- 

ies  of  the  laity,  they  are  for  the  most  lie,  through  the  profession,  that  Ther- 

part  recoveries  from  the  obsolete  de-  mal  Baths  are  legitimate  medicinal 

positories  of  ancient  medical  lore,  the  agents,  revived  after  long  disuse ;  and 

Greek  and  Roman  Thermse,  to  wit.  that  they  promise  to  do  good  service, 

With  extra  professional  and  popu-  better  perhaps  by  preventing  than  by 
lar  pamphlets  and  papers  in  period!-  curing  disease, 
cals  on  the  Turkish  or  hot-air  bathsthe  It  should  be  premised,  however, 
public  have  been  overwhelmed.  What  that  these  Thermal,  or  so-called  Turk- 
is  wanting  is  a  sound  scientific  disser-  ish  hot-air  baths,  ought  to  be  of  a 
tation,  as  a  guide  to  medical  men  in  suitable  degree  of  temperature  and 
prescribing  them  for  the  preservation  moisture,  which  may  render   them 


ably  upon  the  subject.  air  of  the  desert,  of  which  we  read 

An  experience  of  upwards  of  thirty    such  api>alling  accounts. 
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On  yisiting  a  TorkiBh  bath  in  Lon-  ape  tribe.    This  admirable  provision 

don,  a  medical  man  who  had  seen  is  evidently  designed  for  the  protec- 

and  used  the  baths  at  Constantinople,  tioiL  of  the  delicate   and   sensitive 

agreed  with  the  writer  in  opinion  that  "  cutis"  beneath  it. 

the  temperature  of  120°  in  the  me-  Through   the  "epithelium"  two 

dium  bath,  and  of  lOO""  in  the  hot  kinds  of  ducts  pass— the  ducts  of  the 

bath  was  much  too  high.  Our  opinion  sudoriferous  and  of  the  sebiparotis 

was  overruled  by  the  bath  attend-  glands,  the  orifices  of  which  consti- 

ant,  who  said  he  had  no  objection  to  tute  the  pores  of  the  skin.      It  is 

a  bath  heated  to  300^    Perhaps  not ;  penetrated,  besides,  by  innumerable 

but  in  a  less  jolly  subject  something  nairs,  dispersed  over  the  surface  of 

more  than  superfluous  moisture  might  the  body,  formed  by  the  secretion 

be  exhaled,  and  the  patient  might,  from  the  hair  glands.  The  cutis  com- 

and  probably  would,  suffer  from  ex-  prises  the  nerve  "  papiUse,"  constitut- 

haustion.  mg  the  organ  of  touch  ;  the  sudori- 

To  preserve  the  public  from  blind  ferous  and  the  sebiparou^  or  perspi- 

^des,  and  place  the  Thermal  Baths  ratory  glands,  with  their   separate 

m  a  just  light,  has  become  a  duty  in-  ducts,  and  the  hair  glands,  with  their 

cumbent  on  the  medical  profession  several  capillary  arteries,  veins,  and 

with  respect  to  an  agent  which  has  absorbent   vessels,  imited  into  one 

alreadyattained  great  popularity,  and  strong  tough  membrane  by  areolar 

promises  to  be  generally  adopted.  tissue.    Beneath  the  "  cuticle  "  and 

That  the  human  frame  is  ''fear-  '*  cutis"  are  the  pigmentary  glands, 
fully  and  wonderiully  made,"  is  both  which  give  the  colour  or  complexion 
a  truth  and  a  truism.  To  compre-  to  the  body,  varying  in  intensitv  of 
hend  its  disorders,  an  intimate  know-  shade  from  the  fairest  to  the  darkest 
ledse  of  its  construction  in  health,  races  of  the  human  family, 
and  of  the  various  changes  of  struc-  From  this  brief  anatomical  sketch 
ture  it  undergoes  in  disease,  is  essen-  the  great  importance  of  the  healthy 
tially  necessary.  Hence  the  value  condition  of  the  "  cuticle"  and  "  cu- 
and  importance  of  normal  and  ab-  tis",  t«  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body 
normal  anatomy  in  the  successful  is  manifest  If  the  pores  of  the  *'cu- 
study  of  scientific  medicine.  It  is  in  tide"  are  obstructed,  the  "  cutis" 
this  respect  that  the  moderns  are  su-  becomes  diseased;  if  the  secretions  of 
perior  to  the  ancient  physicians ;  not  the  perspiratory  glands  are  arrested, 
only  are  our  methods  of  cure  more  the  blooa  becomes  contaminated,  and 
accurately  directed  to  the  diseased  diseases  of  various  kinds  and  of  inter- 
condition  we  have  to  treat,  but  we  nal  organs  are  produced ;  so  that  it 
are  enabled  to  explain  the  "  modus  may  Wi  asserted,  without  hesitation, 
operandi"  of  those  which  have  b^n  that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  body 
always  in  use  or  which  have  been  depends  upon  the  healthy  condition 
more  recently  introduced.  Amongst  of  this  important  int^ument 
these  methods  the  Roman  Thermae,  In  proor  of  the  fact  may  be  adduced 
the  "  Sudatorium"  of  the  ancients,  the  local  benefit  of  blistering  the  sur- 
has  been  lately  revived  under  the  face  and  promoting  a  free  disoharge 
name  of  the  Turkish  or  hot-air  bath,  from  the  subjacent  glands ;  and  the 

In  order  to  understand  the  "  modus  experiment  of   covering  the  whole 

operandi"  of  the  Sudatorium,  let  us  body  with  a  coat  of  paint,  by  which 

review  briefly  t]>e  anatomy  of  the  death  is  occasioned  from  obstruction 

skin,  upon  which  its  action  is  more  of  the  pores,  or  as  it  ensues  from  deep 

immediately   and   sensibly  exerted,  and  extensive  bums,  by  ^hich  a  muf- 

The   surface,    or    '*  epithelium,"    is  titude  of  the  perspiratory  glands  and 

formed  of  "  laminae,"  or  scales,  which  their  ducts  are  destroyed, 

are  continually  being  detached  by  the  The  excretions  from  the  skin  are — 

friction  of  the  clothes  and  as  continu-  1st.  A  watery  vapour,  secreted  by  the 

ally  reformed  by  condensation  of  the  sudoriferous  glands,  which  passes  off 

subjacent  cell-membrane.  These  **la-  as  insensible  perspiration ;  this,  when 

min8s,"orscales,  are  thick  andadherent  increased  by  exercise,  the  hot  bath, 

«"  *«roportion  to  the  pressure  to  which  or  by  certain  diseases,  condensed  on 

re  subjected,  as  on  the  hands  the  surface,  constituted  sensible  per- 

ans.  the  feet  of  pedestrians,  spiration. 

csdlosities  on  the  nips  of  the  2nd.  Carbonic  acid,  formed  by  the 
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combination  of  the  carbon  secreted  the  body  is  exposed,  and  by  the  yaried 

and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  emotions  to  which  the  mind  is  liable. 

3rd.  Uric  and  lactic  acids,  which,  Within  certain  limits  these  transient 

in  some  diseases,  as  gout  and  rheu-  functional  disorders  of  the  skin  are 

matism,   are   poured  out   in   great  not  productive  of  more  than  passing 

abundance.  discomfort  or  indisposition,  wnich  is 

5th.  Various  saline  matters,  which  removed  by  the  restoration  of  its 

are  derived  from  the  excess  of  salts  functions  to  a  normal  condition, 

contained  in  the  scrum  of  the  blood.  Beyond  those  limits  a  more  penna- 

6th.  Sebaceous,  or  fatty  material,  nent   eflect   is   produced— a  febrile 

secreted  by  the  sebiparous  glands  by  paroxysm,  more  or  less  protracted  ac- 

which  the  surface  is  lubricated,  as  by  cording  as  the  body  has  acviated  more 

a  natural  unguent,  suppljdng  the  skin  or  less  from  the  healthy  standard.   A 

and  preserving  a  healthy  moisture  by  check  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  is 

preventing  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  almost  invariably  the  immediate  pre- 

the  fluids  of  the  bod^.  This  secretion  cursor  of  every  febrile  and  inflamma- 

is  most  abundant  in  the   coloured  tory   disease :  an    accumulation    of 

races,  and  in  hot  climates.  sordes  in  the  ducts  and  orifices  of 

Lastly.  Certain  odoriferous  parti-  the  sudoriferous  and  sebiparous  glands 

cles  are  continually  escaping  from  the  (or  pores)  occasions  impurities  of  the 

surface,  peculiar  to  persons  in  health,  blood  which  are  the  cause  of  fevers 

and  a  pathognomic  symptom  in  some  destined  to  run  a  certain  or  definite 

diseas^  as  pneumonia,  gout,  rheu-  course  before  they  terminate  in  health 

matism,  insanity,  besides  many  others;  or  death. 

by  which  the  experienced  physician  Fevers  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent 

detects  their  presence  by  the  sense  of  occurrence  among  the  class  of  persons 

smell.    To  these  mav  be  added,  the  who  are  regardless  of  proper  attention 

saline  and  metallic  substances  inhaled  to  the  state  of  the  skm. 

bv  the  lungs,  such  as  soda  by  glass-  From  this  category  are  excluded 

blowers,    mercurv   by  looking-glass  fevers   arising  from  a  specific  con- 

silverers,  lead  by  house  painters,  &c.  tagion  ;  but  even  they  are  greatly 

The  whole  of  the  excretions  from  modified,    and    divested    of    more 

the  skin  are  said  by  Lavoisier  and  Se-  than  one  half  of  their  danger,  by  a 

guin  to  average  about  15  ounces  in  previously  healthy  condition  of  the 

the  24  hours ;  but  this  is  evidently  skin,  which  is  the  natural  outlet  of 

much  under  the  mark,  because  the  the  contagion,  as  in  small-pox  and 

experiments   must   have  been  con-  measles,  scarlatina,  typhus  and  ty- 

ducted  in  a  state  of  rest,  during  which  phoid  fevers,  and  other  diseases  of 

the  excretions  are  at  the  minimum,  the  zymotic  class. 

and  it  is  obvious  how  much  they  are  If  that  outlet  be  free  and  unob- 

increased  by  exercise.  structed  by   sordes  the  contagious 

The  great  importance  of  the  excre-  material,  or  ferment,  passes  off 
tions  from  the  skiti  is  evident— not  freely,  with  comparatively  trifling 
only  as  a  means  of  purifvinff  the  blood  disorder  of  the  health  in  other  re- 
ami  thus  of  preserving  heiuth,  but  as  spects.  But  if  this  natural  outlet  be 
vicarious  of  the  secretions  of  internal  obstructed,  the  ferment  accumu- 
organs,  when  their  functions  have  lates  in  the  blood,  and  creates  a 
been  impaired  by  organic  disease.  dangerous,  and  ev^n  fatal  amount  of 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  ana-  febrile  disturbance'.    The  great  value 

tomy  and  physiology  of  the  skin,  its  of  a  healthy  skin,  as  a  preservative  of 

imthological  importance  is  at  once  health,  ana  a  prevention  of  some 

manifested.  and  alleviation  of  other  contagious 

This  last — ^its  pathology — may  be  disorders  of  a  fatal  tendency  is  thus 

divided  into  three  classes ;  the  one  apparent    The  means  of  preserving 

comprising  the  state  of  the  skin  in  health  by  promoting  a  healthy  state 

health,  in  disease,  and  its  vicarious  of  skin,  have  claimed  the  attention  of 

excretions  in  diseases  of  other  secret-  civilized  nations,  in  all  ages,  and  that 

ing  and  excreting  organs.  in  proportion  to  their  advancement 

The  functions  of  the  skin  in  health  in  civilization. 

are  liable  to  be  disordered  by  all  the  These  means  are  comprehended  un- 

atmospheric  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  der  three  heads — friction,  ablution, 

cold,  aryness  and  moisture,  to  which  and  perspiration.    The  fij^t  only  re- 
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moves  the  laminae  of  exfoliated  cu-  these  three  methods  of  acting  upon 

tide  from  the  surface;    The  second  the  skin,  that  they  are  specially  ap- 

removes  obstructions  from  the  pores  plicable  to  three  separate  and  dis- 

or  orifices  of  the  ducts.  The  third,  by  tinct  classes  of  constitution.  Friction, 

increasing  the  secretions  of  the  su-  to  be  used  gently  and  moderately  for 

doriferous  and  sebiparous  glands  re-  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  emacia- 

moves  obstructions  m  the  ducts,  and  ted,  strongly  and  perseveringly  for 

purifies  the  blood  by  increasing  their  reducing  obesity,  and  in  all  caaes  to 

secretions.    To  preserve  the  lx>dy  in  preserve  the  healthy  condition  of  the 

perfect  health  the  alternate  use  of  surface  of  the  body, 
friction  and  of  ablution  daily,  and  of       The  vapour  bath,  for  moistening 

perspiration,  at  least,  weekly  is  need-  the  dry  constitution,  and,  at  the  Bame 

ml.  time,  supplying  the  fluids  of  the  body 

To  such  perfection  was  the  art  of  exhaled  from  the  surface  by  the  opera- 
friction  earned  by  the  ancients,  as  we  tion  of  the  bath, 
learn  from  Celsus,  that  Asclepiades       But  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the 
wrote  a  volume  upon  the  subject ;  blood  from  excrementitious  matters. 
but,  to   prove  its  greater  antiquitv,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  ana 
Celsus  shows  that  Asclepiades  merely  the  prevention  of  disease  the  thermal 
copied  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  bath  is  pre-eminent, 
his  work,  from  the  writings  of  the        For  persons  unaccustomed    from 
mos\;  ancient  medical  author.  Hip-  infancy  to  the  use  of  baths  of  every 
pocrates,  which  is  comprehended  in  a  kind,  some  preparation,  before  going 
few  words.    He  says  that,  "  by  forci-  into  the  thermal  bath,  is  necessary, 
ble  friction  the  body  is  hardened,  bv  to  secure  its  salutary,  and  to  avoid  its 
gentle  friction  it  is  softened,  by  much  possible  injurious  effects, 
friction  it  is  diminished,  and  by  mo-        This   preparation   is  three-fold  — 
derate  friction  it  is  increased  in  size  dietary,  medicinal,  and  ablutionary. 
or  bulk."     Celsus  gives  explicit  di-        1st  The  ordinary  quantity  of  ani- 
rections  for  the  proper  use  of  friction  mal  food  and  fermented  liquor  should 
in  health  and  in  disease.   Ablution  is  be  slightly  diminished, 
scarcely  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  as        2n(L  A  few  doses  of  gentle  ape- 
a  domestic  custom.    Friction  and  the  rient  medicine  should  be  a£ninistered, 
bath  were  principally  used  for  this  followed — 

purpose ;  the  two  modes  by  which       3rdly,  by  one  or  two  warm  soap 

impediments  to  free  transpiration  on  baths.     After  this  preparation  the 

the  surface,  and  obstructions  to  free  thermal  bath  may   be    used    with 

excretion  by  the  pores  and  ducts  were  every  prospect  of  permanent  benefit 

in  a  measure  removed.  But  the  most  from  its  continuous  employment, 
efifectual  means  for  the  accomplish-        Neither  is  it  to  be  regarded  simply 

ment  of  this  two-fold  object  was  the  as  a  luxury,  to  increase  the  eivjoy men t 

Laconicum,  which  has  been  lately  re-  of  life  and  its  manifold  pleasures,  nor 

vived  in  this  country,  under  the  de-  as  a  means  of  preserving  health ;  far 

signationof  the  "Turkish,"  or  thermal,  more  than  this,  it  is  a  powerful  and 

bath,  and  the  "Vaporarium,"  or va-  valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  a 

pour  bath,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  variety  of  diseases.    In  the  case  of  a 

6asil  Cochrane,  in  1 822.  common  cold  or  simple  catarrh,  caught 

The  operation  of  these  three  kinds  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat  in  an 
of  determents  is  distinct.  The  first,  impure  atmosphere,  the  symptoms 
friction,  IS  superficial ;  the  second,  the  are  at  once  removed  and  health  re- 
vapour  bath,  supplies  nearly  as  much  stored  by  the  use  of  the  thermal  1 
water  by  pulmonary  absorption  as  is  bath.  In  cases  of  ague,  the  thermal  ^ 
exhaled  from  the  skin  ;  the  third,  bath,  used  just  before  the  cold  stage 
or  the  thermal  bath,  operates  upon  of  the  expected  paroxysm,  speedily 
the  body — 1st,  by  quickening  the  prevents  the  recurrence  of  tne  dis- 
circulation,  it  promotes  all  the  se-  order. 

cretions  ;  2nd,  by  injecting  the  capil-       In  cases  of  malarious  fevers,  such 

lary  vessels  of  the  skin,  it  increases  as  those  of  Belgium  and  the  Low 

^he  sudorous  and  subaceous  excre-  Countries,  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 

'ons.  the  jungle  fever  of  the  East  Indies 

It  is  evident,  from  this  short  ex-  and  of  the  African  coast,  and  the 

^nation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  fever  and  ague  of  the  backwoods  of 
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America,  the  thennal  bath  is  pre-  How  much  more  effectual  the  ha- 
eminent,  and,  on  trial,  will  be  found  bitual  use  of  the  thermal  bath,  bv 
to  supersede  all  other  methods  and  preserving  the  purity  of  the  blood^ 
means  of  cure,  provided  the  patient  as  a  preventive  against  their  severity, 
be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  if  not  of  their  occurrence  ! 
malarious  influence  ana  be  supplied  If  a  coi\jecture  may  be  hazarded, 
with  pure  water  free  from  the  mala-  the  entire  immunity  of  the  ancient 
rious  impregnation.  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  from 

In  its  ^  modus  operandi^'  the  ther-  these  scourges  of  the  human  race, 
inal  bath  precisely  imitates  the  natu-  and  their  ingress  in  the  dark  ages 
ral  efforts  to  expel  the**  fomesmorbi"  amongst  barbieurous  tribes,  and  even 
by  perspiration.  In  the  treatment  of  among  the  modem  and  more  refined 
patients  whose  constitutions  have  nations,  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
been  broken  down  by  the  frequent  habitual  use  ofthe  hot-air  and  vapour 
recurrence  of  malarious  fever — (and  bath  by  the  former,  and  the  entire 
fever  of  this  kind  is  extremely  Uable  ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  mode  of 
to  recur  for  the  remainder  of  lue  from  purification  by  the  latter, 
any  cause  which  chiUs  the  surface  Modem  purification  may  be  defined 
and  checks  the  perspiration,  long  after  as  superficial;  ancient,  as  reaching; 
removal  from  the  locality  where  it  the  blood  and  all  the  tissues  of  which 
was  caught)— and  by  the  mercurial,  the  body  is  composed, 
saline,  and  tonic  medicines  prescribed  Conta^on  in  such  a  state  of  the 
for  its  relief,  the  thermal  bath  has  constitution  finds  no  material  to  fer- 
proved  an  effectual  and  permanent  ment  and  assimilate  to  its  own  poi- 
remedy.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  sonous  nature,  and  thus  to  propagate 
too  highly  of  the  toou  to  invalids  of  its  destructive  virus, 
this  class,  whose  activity  and  useful-  Various  prophylactics  (as  they  are 
ness  are  destroyed,  and  whose  lives  called)  against  pestilential  diseases 
are  rendered  burdensome  alike  by  have  been  proposed ;  but  if  this  con- 
the  disease  and  by  the  means  usually  jecture  be  well  founded,  there  is  no 
resorted  to  for  its  cure.  prophylactic   equal  to  the  thermal 

Besides  fevers  of  the  intermittent  uath:  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much 
and  remittent  class,  those  of  the  ty-  to  afl&rm,  that  it  is  superior  to  vacci- 
phous  and  typhoid  type  are  marked  nation  as  a  safeguard  against  small- 
by  eraptions  on  the  skin  of  dark  pox,  as  well  as  against  other  diseases 
spots,  (pet^chise),  and  a  rose  rash,  of  the  zymotic  class,  from  which  the 
(macuke),  indicaJtive  of  the  mode  of  ancients,  who  universallv  employed 
expulsion  of  the  *'  materies  morbi."    the  hot-air  bath,  were  happily  ex- 

If,  previous  to.  or  during,  the  rigors  enipt. 
which  precede  tne  formation  of  these  Is  it  too  much  to  expect,  in  this 
fevers,  free  perspiration  were  induced  age  of  progress  and  enlightenment, 
by  the  thermal  bath,  the  "femes  that  this  powerful  preservative  of 
morbi''  might  be  expelled  and  all  the  health  and  prophylactic  against  dis- 
tedious  and  dangerous  process  of  the  ease  should  find  universal  mvour  and 
Bubseauent  dis^ise  might  be  pre-  'general  adoption,  when  the  positive 
vented.  It  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  and.  negative  benefits  derivable  from 
more,  by  the  sweating  they  occasion  its  use  are  so  momentous? 
as  by  vomiting  that  emetics  frequent-  The  next  class  of  diseases  to  which 
ly  arrest,  in  hmine,  the  progress  of  the  thermal  and  vapour  baths  are  es- 
contagious  diseases.  pecially  applicable,  both  as  a  preven- 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  erne-  tive  and  cure,  are  those  of  the  skin, 
tics,  administered  in  the  outset  of  zy-  In  the  great  majority  of  these  dis- 
motic  diseases  (under  which  head  are  eases  the  fault  is  in  the  blood,  of 
comprised  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  which  the  eraption  is  the  outward 
measles,  croup,  thrush,  diarrhoea,  dy-  manifestation,  those  only  excepted 
sentery,  cholera,  influenza,  ague,  re-  that  are  engendered  by  parasites, 
mittent  fever,  l^hus,  erysipelas,  hy-  whether  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  ori- 
drophobia,  scarlatina,  and  whoopins-  gin  ;  but  even  these  can  scarcely  be 
cough),  are  so  frequently  and  highly  considered  exceptional.  The  food  of 
beneficial  in  divesting  these  latal  parasites,  whose  spomles  and  ova 
diseases  of  more  than  one-half  of  float  in  the  air  ready  to  settle  and 
their  danger.  grow,  or  be  hatched  and  developed 
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on  the  skin,  are  in  the  unwholesome  the  most  destructive  and  loathsome 

secretions  of  the  sebaceous  glands ;  in  in  their  nature  and  in  their  tendency, 

the  healthy  secretions  they  find  no  All   these    zymotic    diseases    origi- 

Boil,  no  nidus,  no  sustenance,  and,  nated  nearly  at  one  and  the  same 

therefore,  no  means  of  existence.  period,  namely,  about  the  end  of  the 

Dr.  Friend,  in  his  "History  of  Phy-  fifth  century;  and,  without  contro- 

sic,"  writes: —  versy,  they  were   unknown  to  the 

-  There  is  one  thing  of  the  greatest  ^"jlf  ^  r^^>'^^^ .  ^^^s,  and  Ro- 

importance,  which  we  must  seek  for  only  n^?s.    Their  ongm  was  clearly  co- 

among  these  writers  (the  Arabian  and  jval  with  the  disuse  of  the  thermal 

Greek  physicians),  I  mean  the  history  of  baths,  which  constituted  both    the 

the  small-pox;  for,  perhaps,  from  the  luxury  and  the  safety  of  those  refined 

time  of  Hippocrates  to  this  very  period,  nations.    This  is  an  historical  fact, 

there  never  happened  anything  so  re-  the  hypothetical  explanation  of  which 

markable  in  physic  as  the  appearance  of  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  present 

this  most  surprising  distemper,  the  on-  sceptical  age  :   it  is  this,  that  the 

gmal  of  which  may  be  traced  up  from  existence  of  the  pabulum  morbi  in 

their  own  authors  much  further  back-  ^^   ^^^    ^  ^^^    ^^  ^   u^^^^. 

ward  than  is  commonly  imagined,  even  y"" '^*"."^  «t*^i,wouc«>,  xuwc  uuo    f"^** 

to  the  famous  epoch  of  Mahomet  himself  ^^  ^}^V^^^  ^\  **^®  g^ape,  affords  the 

—in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen-  materials  for  the  contagion  or  leaven 

tury.  to  work  upon,  causing  a  great  internal 

'*  The  measles,  which,  no  doubt,  was  commotion,  and   an  explosive  efiort 

of  the  same  age,  called  not  improperly,  through  the  glands  of  the  skin.  When 

by  Avicenna,  **  Variola  cholerica,"  they  the    pabulum    morbi     is    small   in 


greater  included  the  less.    This  was  a  11  ""Ii,?^-^^  »M^«txi*D  m  vuk>  ojo- 

distemper,  without  dispute,  unknown  to  ^^\V^^  disturbance  is  excessive  and 

the  Greeks,  whatever  some  of  the  mo-  **^«  disease  is  proiyrtionably  violent 

derns  have  said  to  the  contrary,  and  first  and  fatal  in  its  tendency, 
observed  in  this  nation  and  described  by        This  explanation  applies  to  all  dis- 

Mahometans."  eases  of  the  zymotic  class. 

A     ■  To  account  for  the  different  diseases 

^  of  this  class,  there  must  of  necessity 

•*  By  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  exist  contagions  of  diiifereiit  kinds ; 

the  small-pox,  we  find  that  it  first  ap-  and  the  probability  is  that  these  con- 

peared  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Omar,  tagions  were  originally  derived  from 

successor    to    Mahomet;    though,    no  the  inferior  aninmls. 
doubt,  since  the  Greeks  knew  nothinff  of        a^vA:«„   i.u««    u^«,  „i.4.^i«  i.       i    « 

it.  th^  Arabians  brought  it  from  their  .,  ™,S'  *J»«°'  ^P"^  "^^^^^  ^<>P«^ess 

own  country,  and  might  derive  it  origi-  ^^  ^»  ^^V^^^  to  avoid  or  to  escape  from 

nally  from  some  of  the  more  distant  re-  cpntagion  which  surrounds  us  on  all 

gions  of  the  East;  and  as  this  people  did  Sides,  our  wisdom  is  tiot  to  suffer  the 

propagate  its  religion  and  empire  so  did  pabulum  morborum  to  accumulate 

it  no  less  this  modem  evil.    Then,  as  to  m  the  system,  by  returning  to  the 

the  disease  itself,  Rhazes  says,  *  This  habitual  use  of  the  thermal  baths. 
is  a  ferment  in  the  blood  like  that  in        It  is  notorious  that  some  persons 

**  must"  rthe  e^PFffied  juice  of  the  escape  the  contagion  of  smaU-pox, 

gnipeV  which  purifies  itself  s<»ner  or  others  of  the  measles,  othera  of  the 

later  by  throwmg  off  the  peccant  matter  a/»o^iof;««  ^fi,^«c.^<'*u^\vi«!l     ail       u 

by  the  glands  of  the  skin/"  scarlatina,  othere  of  the  plague,  though 

•'        "  exposed  to  it  in  its  most  virulent  and 

The   term  "exanthema,"  applied  concentrated  forms.     Why  is  this? 

to  smaU-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina.  Because  the  pabulum  did  not  exist 

which  was   long   confounded   with  in  the  system  in  sufficient  quantity 

measles,    signifies   an   inflammatory  for  the  contagion  to  operate  upon  as 

pustule,  included  under  the  generic  a  leaven,  and  this  by  reason  of  the 

term  zymotic  diseases,  from  ?w/<«^«,  natural  activity  of  the  glands  of  the 

(leaven,  or  ferment).  To  this  category  skin. 

belong  two  other  diseases—the  plague       Much,   and  deservedly,  has  been 

and  sweating  sickness,  from  the  de-  written  in  praise  of  vaccination,  as  a 

atructive  ravages  of  which  we  are  milder  means  of  destroying  the  pabu- 

^y  exempt.  lum  of  smaU-pox,  and  an  attempt  was 

have  now  enumerated  diseases  made  by  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
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diminish  the  violence  of  measles  bv  and  rheumatism  have  been  warded 
inoculation,  which  failed.  How  much  off  by  this  threefold  mode  of  preven- 
more  rational  to  expel  the  pabulum  tion — temperance,  exercise,  and  the 
morborum  by  the  habitual  use  of  thermal  bath, 
the  thermal  bath,  and  by  this  means  To  pass  from  the  surface  and  ex- 
to  re-acquire  the  immunity  from  those  tremities  to  the  interior,  we  come  to 
terrific  zymotic  diseases  eigoyed  by  the  congener  of  the  skin,  the  mu< 
the  ancient  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  cous  membrane  lining  the  air  pas- 
Romans,  than  to  attempt  to  destroy  sages  of  the  chest,  and  the  digestive 
it  by  vaccination  or  inoculation  of  the  and  reproductive  organs  of  the  abdo- 
specific  leaven  or  contagion.  This  is  men,  as  catarrh,  bronchitis,  humoral 
scarcely  too  much  to  expect  from  the  and  s^modic  asthma,  gastro-enteritic 
use  of  means  so  rationally  directed  to  affections,  including  diarrhoea  and 
an  end.  dysentery. 

But  to  effect  this  object  to  the  full-       Diseases  of  this  kind,  various  as 

est  and  widest  extent,  the  whole  me-    they  are  in  symptoms,  owin^  to  their 

dical  faculty  must  concur  in  opinion,    several  and  distinct  functions,  are 

both  as  to  the  cause  and  the  preven-    characterized   by   two   states — ^aug- 

tion  of  those  diseases.  This,  perhaps,    mented  secretion,  and  exalted  sensi- 

is  more  than  reasonably  can  be  ex-    bility  depending  upon  the  state  of  the 

pected  in  so  large  a  body,  and  of  such    lymphatic  and  mucous  glands,  corres- 

uiversity  of  sentiments  upon  medical    ponding  to  the  sudoriferous  and  sebi- 

subiects.  parous  glands,  and  upon  the  state  of 

Cutaneous  diseases  are  not  so  di-    the  nerves  answerable  to  the  nervous 

rectly  amenable  to  thermal  baths  as    papillae  of  the  skin. 

might  readily  be  supposed.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  thermal, 

This  class  of  diseases  is  seated  for    or  the  vapour  bath  used  at  the  com- 

the  most  part  in  the  sudoriferous,    mencement — that  is,  during  the  chil- 

scbiparous,  and  hair  glands  of  the    liness  which  precedes  an  attack  of  ca- 

skin.  tarrh,  bronchitis,  &c.,  is  a  most  effec- 

The  primary  operation  of  these    tual  remedy;  but  when  feverish  symp- 

bathsis  to  increase  the  action  of  those    toms  have  succeeded  the  preceding 

glands ;  and,  as  they  are  already  in  a    rigors,  and  the  natural  secretions  are 

morbid  state,  to  increase  their  action    suspended,  evidenced  by  heat  and 

is  toaggravate  their  morbid  condition,    dryness  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  sur- 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  due  pre-    face  of  the  body,  large  dilution  and 

paration  by  medicine,  diet,  and  re-    proper  evacuations  are  necessary  be- 

gimin  is  needful  before  the  patient    lore  having  recourse  to  these  baths. 

uses  these  baths  for  the  cure  of  skin       The  efficacacy  of  the  thermal  or 

complaints.    But  as  preservation  is    vapour  bath  is  not  more  manifest  in 

better  than  cure,  persons  who  habi-    the  treatment  of  any  disease  than  in 

tually  use  them  will  rarely,  if  ever,    cases  of  foul  ulcers  of  long  standing, 

suffer  from  any  form  of  skin  disease,    particularly  of  the  le^. 

Erysipelas,  gout,  and  rheumatism       The  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient 
belong  to  the  family  of  blood  dis-    from  drying  these  up  is  obvious,  the* 
eases,  of  which  the  grand  outlet  is  by    discharge  from  them  having  become 
the  ^ands  of  the  skin.  essential  to  the  purification  of  the 

As  in  the  case  of  cutaneous  dis-  blood,  but  under  the  use  of  the  ther- 
eascs,  medical  preparation  is  requi-  mal  or  vapour  bath  the  myriads  of 
site  before  using  these  baths,  lest  the  cutaneous  glands  pour  forth  a  tide  of 
Bufferings  of  the  patient  should  be  fetid  perspiration,  which  purifies  the 
aggravated,  and  the  disease  increased  blood  and  supersedes  the  necessity  for 
ill  severitvand  danger  bv  accelerating  the  discharge  from  the  ulcers,  which 
the  circulation  before  the  '  materies  then  heal  rapidly  and  with  perfect 
morbi'  has  been  in  a  measure  evacu-  safety  to  the  patient.  The  health,  at 
ated.  the  same  time,  undergoing  the  most 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  value  of  marked  improvement 
prevention  by  temperance  in  living.  Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  the 
by  exercise,  and  by  the  habitual  use  writer  formerly  had  repeated  expe- 
of  the  thermal  bath,  to  preserve  the  rience  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerated 
blood  in  purity  and  health  is  manifest,  legs,  among  a  most  squalid  populat ion, 
Periooic  attacks  of  erysipelas,  gout,    whose  die^  whose  habits,  and  whose 

3* 
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occupatioiiB  were  most  onfaTourable    putatiiig  the  woonded  or  bitten  parts, 
to  purity  of  blood,  upon  which  health    or  poisoning  the  patient  with  nar- 
ana  all  its  eigoyments  essentially  de-    cotics. 
pend.  In  asthenic  or  passive  hsemorrha^ 

In  the  two  forms  of  paralysis,  the  epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  hsematemesis, 
centric  and  the  eccentnc,  tne  ther-  h^ematuria,  and  menorrhagia,  the  ther- 
mal and  va^ur  bath  are  unaafe  and  in-  mal  or  vapour  bath,  by  equalizing  the 
admissible  in  the  formen  but  perfect-  circulation  and  obviating  local  deter- 
ly  safe  and  very  effectual  in  the  latter;  mination  of  the  blood,  and  by  elimi- 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  nating  those  saline  constituents  of  the 
to  say,  that  in  cases  of  paralysis  de-  serum  which  prevent  the  coagula- 
pendmg  upon  organic  disease  of  the  tion  of  the  blood,  is  the  natural  mode 
brain  and  spinal  chord,  the  use  of  ofarresting  its  escape  by  the  capillair 
these  baths  is  not  unattended  with  organs.  Cases  of  this  kind,  which 
daiu^r,  and  never  productive  of  the  have  resisted  every  mode  of  treat- 
slightest  benefit  But  in  paralysis  ment  by  astringents  and  tonics  have 
arising  from  simple  congestion  of  the  yielded  at  once  to  the  equalizing  and 
cerebnd  and  spinal  blood- vessels,  or  eliminating  power  of  the  thermal  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  vapour  baths, 
chord,  and  extensive  affection  of  the  The  relief  from  the  pains  and  perils 
nerves,  extending  to  the  centre,  after  of  parturition  procured  by  the  bath 
due  depletion,  these  baths  are  most  is  i^srfectly  safe ;  na^,  entirely  free 
efficacious.  A  young  lady,  for  in-  from  danger  to  the  li&  of  mother  and 
stance,  whose  eyelids  were  para-  child  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  as- 
lyzed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  so  as  serted,  with  truth,  in  reference  to 
to  be  unable  to  open  them  except  by  chloroform  and  other  ansesthetics. 
lifting  them  with  her  fingers,  was  The  subsequent  recovery  and  the 
cured  of  this  local  paralysis  by  three  secretion  of  wholesome  milk,  and, 
times  using  the  thermal  vapour  consequently,  the  health  of  the  off- 
bath.  Other  cases  of  local  paralysis,  spring,  are  promoted  by  the  purifying 
arising  from  neuralgic  affections,  are  process  which  thebloodof  the  mother 
speedily  relieved  by  this  means.  imdergoes  by  the  perspiration.    Idio- 

Under  this  class  may  be  arranged  pathic  dropsy — that  is,  dropey  not 
those  cases  of  facial  paralysis  occa-  occasioned  oy  organic  disease,  as  of 
sioned  b^  a  blast  of  cold  air  on  the  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  or  kidneys, 
face,  as  in  travelling  with  the  win-  but  sprin^ng  from  obstructed  peispi- 
dow  open,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  body  ration  or  from  inflammation  of  the 
is  warmly  clad ;  and  those  caused  by  serous  membranes — after  the  inflam- 
over-fatigue,  particularly  under  the  matory  state  has  been  removed  by  ap- 
hot  Sim,  all  or  which  speedily  yield  propriate  treatment,  is  more  speedily 
to  the  thermal  or  to  the  vapour  bath,     and   safely  removed  b^  the  ther- 

Spasmodic  diseases,  depending  upon  mal  bath  than  bv  diuretics  or  drastic 
irritation  either  at  the  origin  or  peri-  purgatives  ;  and  even  in  cases  of 
feral  distribution  or  termination  of  oedema  of  the  extremities,  arising 
•the  nerves  are,  perhaps,  more  eaflUy  from  organic  diseases,  the  local  effu- 
controUed  by  the  thermal  or  vapour  sion  mav  be  removed  by  the  local 
bath  than  by  any  other  means.  hot-sand  bath.    Some  very  satisfac- 

From  several  cases  of  relief  from  tory  results  have,  by  this  means, 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  muscular  been  obtained  when  the  use  of  the 
svstem  and  muscular  contractions  ;  bath  was  contra-indicated  by  disease 
tne  thermal  or  vapour  bath  is  confi-  of  the  heart  and  other  viscera, 
dently  proposed  as  the  most  power-  Idiopathic  jaundice  and  uremia,  by 
ful  remedy  in  tetanus,  and  even  in  deriving  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
that  direful,  and  hitherto  invariably  liver  and  kidneys,  and  determining 
fatal  disease,  hydrophobia.  In  these  it  to  the  glands  of  the  skin,  are  re- 
cases  the  protracted  use  of  the  bath,  moved  by  the  thermal  bath  ;  bile  and 
extending  over  several  hours,  supply-  urea  being  evacuated  from  the  blood 
ing  the  waste  by  plentiful  diluents,  in  thatdirection,  givinc  time  and 
would  be  required  to  overcome  the    rest  to  those  large  intern^  glands  to 

nasms  and  to  eliminate  the  poison    recover  their  tone, 
n  the  blood.    How  far  preferable       Cases  of  slow  poisoning  by  acid^ 
\e  unscientific  procedure  of  am-    acrid,  and  narcotic   vegetable  sub- 
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Btancea,  taken  medidnaUy  or  as  con-  received  during  the  week,  might  be 
diments  to  food,  by  which  the  health  eliminated  before  the  rest  of  the  Sun- 
is  broken  and  the  constitution  gradu-  day  ;  for  it  is  in  those  stated  periods 
ally  undermined,  are  most  effectu-  of  rest,  when  the  natural  perspira- 
ally  cured  ^  ^   the   thermal   bath,  tion  is  suspended,  that  these  metallic 
Under  the  innuenoe  of  the  bath,  the  substances  become  more  intimately 
necessity  or  the  appetite  for  these  blended  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated 
slow  poisons  ceases  to  crave  gratifica^  with  the  system, 
tion,  and  thus  the  patient  is  relieved  The  next  class  of  diseases  is  pre- 
from  the  cause  and  effect  of  his  dis-  eminentlv  under  the  control  of  the 
ease.  thermal  bath.     It  comprises  the  va- 
By  the  same  means,  under  this  rieties  of  neuralj^a,  or  nerve-ache  ; 
head,  is  included  alcoholic  poisoning,  cephalalgia,  rachialgia,  facialgia,  or 
causing  delirium  tremens,  which  is  tic   doulereux.   odontalda,    gastral- 
cured,  almost  instanter,  by  the  ther-  gia,  hysteria,  dysmenorrnea,  sciatica, 
mal  bath.     The  copious  perspiration,  and  every   other  non-inflammatory 
redolent  of  alcohol,  with  which  the  local  nerve-pain,  periodic  or  remit- 
victim  of  his  own  imprudence  is  be-  tent  in  its  recurrence.    Traced  to  its 
dewed  points  out  the  direction  in  proximate  cause,  it  will   be  found 
which  relief  is  obtained.  to  depend  either  upon  deficient  secre- 
The  peculiar  odour  of  the  perspi-  tion  of  some  important  organ,  and 
ration  m  the  insane  indicates,  d  nri-  consequent  retention  in  the  blood  of 
oriy  the  use  of  the  thermal  batn  in  some  effete  materials,  or  uixm  the  ba- 
the treatment  of  insanity.    By  elimi-  bitual  ingestion  of  some  irritant  or 
nating  that  odorous  material  from  acrid  substance,   such    as  Cayenne 
the  blood,  by  free  perspiration,  it  is  pepper  or  other  oondiments ;  in  either 
not  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  case,  the  healthy  relation  which  ought 
healthy,  the  sane   relationship  be-  to  subsist  between  the  blood  and  tne 
tween  blood  and  brain,  micht  be  re-  nerve-fluid  is  disturbed,  of   which 
stored,  and  that    the  delusions  to  the  pain  is  the  sensitive  exponent, 
which  that  odorous  material  gives  From  this  short  explanation  of  the 
rise  might  cease,  and  the  disease  of  cause  of  neuralgia,  the  effect  of  the 
the  mind  be  cured.  thermal  or  vapour  bath  in  curing  the 
Death  fh)m  slow  poisoning,  bvani-  disease  is  appNU'ent     By  promoting 
inal  poisons  introduced  into  the  blood  all  the  secretions,  and  especially  of 
by  tne  bites  of  various  insects  and  the  innumerable  cutaneous  glands^  the 
serpents^  by  certain  kinds  of  food  blood  is  purified  of  effete  and  irntat- 
unaeigom^  slow  decomposition,  and  ing  materials,  harmony  is  restored 
by  putrid  inoculations,  as  in  dissect-  between  it  and  the  nerves,  and  free- 
ing wounds  and  glanders,  is  prevented  dom  from  pain  is  the  consequence, 
by  the  thermal  oath,  provided  time  In  this,  as  in  everv  other  attempt 
has  not  been  allowed  for  the  whole  to  cure  a  disease  aepending  for  its 
mass  of  the  blood  to  become  oonta-  continuance  on  the  haoits  of  the  pa- 
minated  by  the  poison.  tient,  his  cordial  concurrence  and  co- 
Metallic  slow  poisoning,  by  mer-  operation  are  essential  to  a  successful 
cary,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  or  by  the  result. 

mineral  acids  taken  medicinally,  or  The  use    of  acids   and   acescent 

gradually  introduced  into  the  system  wines,  as  articles  of  food,  acrid  and 

of  artisans  in  whose  occupation  these  irritating  condiments,  araent  spirits, 

substances  are  employed,  is,  in  like  and  the  whole  class  of  narcotics,  must 

manner,  prevented  b^  the  thermal  or  be  discontinued,  in  order  that  the 

vapour  bath,  the  poison  being  elimi-  bath  may  accomplish  the  object  in 

nated  from  tne  system  by  copious  per-  view — the  purification  of  the  blood, 

spiration.  In  this  way  dyspepsia,  the  cause  of 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  workers  daily  discomfort  and  the  source  of 

in  metals,  in  silvering  looking-glasses,  many  serious  and  fatal  disorders,  is 

in  white  lead  manufacturing,  in  brass-  speedily  relieved,  and  the  sufferer  is 

founding  and  house  painting,  lacquer-  restored  to  the  ei^oyment  of  health 

ing,  card-glazing,  lucifer  match  mak-  to  which,  perhaps,  he  may  have  long 

ing,  if  they  could  resort  every  Sar  been  a  stranger, 

torday  to  a  thermal  bath,  that  the  The  last,  though  not  the  least,  of 

metallic  impregnation  of  the  blood,  burdens  the  thermal  or  vapour  bath 
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is  capable  of  removliig  is  obesitv,  3rd.  In  all  cases  of  cancer,  occult 
whicn  may  be  defined  as  an  oily  .  or  open  fungoid  diseases,  and  gan- 

dropsy — an  effusion  of  oil  into  the  grene.  descending  to  chilblains,  and 

cellular  tissue.    This  easily  escapes  irost-Dite,  the  baths  are  absolutely 

by  the  sebiparous  glands  under  the  inadmissible ;  for,  by  quickening  the 

action  of  the  thermal  or  vapour  bath,  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  morbid 

provided  that  due  abstinence  from  process  is  hastened  to  a  death  of  the 

food,  rich  in  carbon,  such  as  fat  meats,  parts,  or  even  to  a  fatal  termination, 

butter,  cream,  sweets,  and  alcohol,  4th.  Apoplexy,   central   paralysis, 

be   observed,   and   proper   exercise  epilepsy,  and  catalepsv ;  softening  of 

be  taken  in  the  intervals  between  the  brain  and  spinal  cnord,  forbid  the 

using  the  bath ;  a  reduction  of  many  use  of  the  baths, 

stone  weight  may  be  effected  by  this  5  th.  Phthisis,  in  its  advancedstages, 

means  in  a  very  short  time,  without  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  great 

any  reduction— but,  on  the  contrary,  blood-vessels,  also  prohibit  its  em- 

with  a  relative  increase — of  strengtL  ployment,  however  valuable  it  might 

With  a  diminution  of  fat,  blood  and  prove  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 

muscle  ate  augmented,  uix)n  which  development  of  those  diseases,  and, 

the  strength  and  vigour  of  mind  and  consequently,  their  fatal  tendency, 

bodv  reaOy  depend.  6th.  However  salutsuy  the  thermal 

The  great  utility  of  the  thermal  and  or  the  vapour  bath  might  be  in  the 

vapour  bath  in  the  treatment  of  in-  treatment  of  idiopathic  drop^,  great 

fantile   diseases,  particularly   those  caution  should  be  observed  in  cases 

affections  of  the  head   occasioning  of  dropsy  symptomatic  of  organic  dis- 

convulsions,  and  of  the  bowels,  cans-  eases,  as  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and 

ing  diarrhoea,  should  not  be  passed  great  blood-vessels,  lest  in  the  cndea- 

over  in  silence.  vour  to  remove  the  effect,  the  cause 

Having   described   the   beneficial  should  be  ag^avated,  and  the  life  of 

action  of  the  thermal  and  vapour  the  patient  placed  in  jeopardy, 

baths  inthetreatmentof  several  of  the  The  design  of  this  papey  has  been 

many  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  to  put  the  medical  profession  and  the 

body  is  liable,  the  less  pleasant  task  public  in  possession  of  the  experience 

of  enumerating  some  of  tnose  in  which  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  use 

it  is  not  only  not  useful,  but  positively  of  the  hot-air  and  vapour  bath.    The 

i2]jurious,  if  not  absolutely  oangerous,  reason  why  it  has  not  been  addressed 

remains  to  be  accomplished.  exclusively  to  the  members  of  that 

1st  Cutaneous  diseases^  depending  profession  is,  that  non-medical  persons 

upon   organic   degeneration  of  the  may  see  that  the  use  of  the  baths  is 

sudoriferous,   sebiparous,   and  hair-  not  advised  on  empirical  but  on  ra- 

glands  of  the  skin.     Such  diseases  tional  principles,  and  that  due  regard 

of  the  skin,  as  might  easily  be  sup-  has  been  paid  to  its  injurious  as  well 

posed,  are  aggravated  by  these  baths,  as  to  it«  beneficial  operation ;  for  it  is 

Soothing  applications  are  far  more  obvious  that  every  medicinal  agent 

suitable  to  diseased  organs  than  in-  which  is  potent  for  good  when  skil- 

creasing  their  activity  by  exciting  fully  prescribed,  is  no  less  powerful 

perspiration.  for  evil  if  misapplied. 

2nd.  Diseases  of  the  subjacent  or  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 

areolar  tissue,  such  as  boils  and  car-  application  of  the  principles  enun- 

buncles,  which  are  often  developed  ciated  for  our  guidance  must  devolve 

under  a  protracted  water  cure;  and  upon  regularly  educated  medical  men, 

in  fact,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  who  alone  are  competent  to  decide  in 

crisis  of  disease  and  signs  of  returning  every  case  upon  the  safety  and  prob- 

health.  they  should  rather  be  con-  able  salutary  action  of  the  baths, 

sidered  as  a  morbid  condition  of  the  *'  OoUimare  scopum''  is  our  motto — a 

areolar  tissue,  engendered  by  inordi-  direct  aim  should  be  our  endeavour ; 

nate  action  of  the  glands  situated  for  the  real  value  of  every  remedy 

directly   over    that    tissue.     It   is  consists  in  its  right  administration  in 

probable  that  a  boil,  or  a  carbuncle,  the  right  cases,  and  under  right  cir- 

which  is  an  assemblage  of  boils,  com-  cumstances. 

mences  in  the  cutaneous  glanos,  the  These  are  points  to  be  determined 
morbid  condition  extendmg  to  the  bythosewhohave  made  that  wonder- 
subjacent  areolar  tissue.  ful  microcosm — ^man,  in  his  physical 
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and  mental  constitution — their  care- 
ful and  diligent  stud^.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  under  their  sole  guidance 
and  direction,  these  potent  and  valu- 
able agents  should  be  administered. 

The  thermal  bath,  which  is  the 
safest  and  most  agreeable  to  the  sen- 
sations, is  that  in  which  the  hot  dry 
air  of  the  common  Turkish  bath  is 


modified  by  ^jet  d^eau  descending  in 
a  fine  shower  in  the  centre  of  the 
bath,  as  seen  in  the  bath  establish- 
ment in  Temple-street ;  where  the 
medicated  vapour  bath,  enclosing  the 
patient  under  a  canopv,  is  in  use.  By 
these  arrangements,  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages without  the  slightest  risk 
are  obtained 
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BY  PROPSaSOR  DC  TBHIOOUR. 


£vBBY  nation  has  its  glorious  pages  presented  to  the  public,  by  the  emi- 
in  history ;  everv  nation,  its  heroes,  nent  patriots,  Boldenyi,  Count  Teleki. 
beneflEictors,  and  legislators  ;  and  and  othei-s :  Teleki  especially  has  shed 
among  the  heroes,  many  of  them  re-  an  invaluaole  light  on  the  history  of 
present  in  their  individuality  the  race  Hungary  and  her  pre-eminent  hero ; 
they  belong  to;  they  appear  as  the  and  were  his  labours  more  extensively 
ideal  type  or  qrmbol  of  a  nation,  known,  as  well  as  those  of  others  of 
Kone  more  so  than  Hunyadi,  who  his  countrymen^  undoubtedly,  Europe 
may  be  considered  as  the  incarnation  would  have  evinced  a  more  effective 
of  all  the  principles  and  aspirations  and  a  warmer  sympathy  with  the 
of  Hungaiy.  The  authors  ot  general  misfortunes  of  that  knightly  race, 
histories  have  been  very  neglectful  The  ancestors  of  the  Hungarians 
of  this  grand  mediaeval  figure ;  they  formed  one  of  those  innumerable 
mention  him  briefly  on  one  or  two  hordes  over  whom  Attila  reigned, 
great  occasions,  without  further  in-  They  afterwards .  divided,  and  wan- 
quirieS)  whilst  in  his  fatherland,  Hun-  dered  over  the  extensive  plains  of  the 
yadi  is  the  object  of  the  most  splen-  north  of  Europe  and  A^ia.  Towards 
did  national  legend ;  he  is  the  great  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  this 
militant  Christian  of  the  fifteenth  fraction  of  the  Huns  became  the 
century,  somethinff  between  a  saint  Magyar  nation,  from  the  name  of  one 
and  a  hero— much  of  both.  The  of  its  chiefs,  Magor  or  Mager,  and  es- 
Qerman  historians  have  not  generally  tablished  iteelf  on  the  banks  of  the 
been  favourable  to  Hungary  and  her  Danube.  This  Magyar  nation  sub- 
great  men ;  thev  have  often  admitted  divided  again,  and  underwent  num- 
caiumnies  and  misrepresentations  berless  vicissitudes.  One  branch  of 
without  exercising  the  zeal  and  saga-  them,  under  the  command  of  Amos, 
city  in  discovering  truth  which  they  a  descendant  of  Attila,  entered  Pan- 
profesa,  whilst  they  invariably  have  nonia,  whilst  another  invaded  Tran- 
admitted,  with  great  reserve,  the  bril-  sylvania.  Amos  abdicated,  and  the 
liant  episodes  and  noble  charactciis-  nation  raised  on  a  shield  his  son  Ar- 
ties that  distinguish  that  unfortunate  pad,  whom  they  selected  for  their 
country.  Thus,  the  great  historian  I)uke.  This  new  chief,  the  head  of 
orientalist,  Von  Hammer,  has  found  a  long  and  revered  d3rna8ty,  had  to 
in  the  Turkish  chronicles,  acts  of  ex-  repel  the  attacks  of  his  neighbours, 
treme  ferocity  attributed  to  Hunyadi,  Moravians,  Slavonians,  Bulgarians, 
and  he  has  calmly  related  them  to  and  Koumans,  after  which,  his  mar- 
the  world,  although  they  are  in  abso-  tial  bands  finally  settled  in  the  lands 
lute  contradiction  to  the  chivalrous  which,  from  that  day^ave  been  call- 
character  of  the  hero,  and  not  even  ed  MagyarorsjEag,  or  Hungaria 
idluded  to  by  any  of  the  contemporary  During  more  than  a  century  after, 
writers  and  chroniclers  of  the  west,  this  restless  race  were  the  terror  of 
amons  whom,  several  were  particu-  Europe  by  their  incessant  inroads  and 
larly  hostile  to  him.  The  chronicles,  devastations.  Finally,  Otto  the  Great 
historical  documents,  and  state  papers  surprised  them  near  Augsbourg,  and 
abound  in  Hungary,  and  have  recently  made  a  fearful  butchery  of  them,  in 
been  analysed,  and  their  substance  955.    A  hundred  thousand  of  them 
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are  reported  to  have  been  drowned  the  individoal  liberty  of  the  citizen 
in  the  Lech.  The  Magyars,  prostrate  and  of  the  comitat  (county  governed 
after  this  blow,  renounced  for  ever  by  a  noble),  the  unity  of  the  general 
their  system  of  plundering ;  thev  or-  law  applicable  to  the  whole  country, 
ganized  settlements,  devoted  them-  — ^when  the  sovereignties  of  Europe 
selves  to  civilization,  and  gradually  were  absolute.  The  name  of  Stephen 
embraced  Christianity.  The  legends  has  remained  incorporated  with  the 
of  Hungary  on  the  establishment  of  whole  constitutions  organization  of 
Christianity  are  varied  and  numerous;  Hungary.  This  constitution  was,  as 
"but  the  records  on  the  consequences  of  it  were,  the  founder  of  Hungary  ;  it 
the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  rendered  that  land  powerful  to  resist 
Christ  are  most  explicit ;  Paganism  the  terrible  invasions  of  the  Mongols 
struggled  fiercely  in  numerous  sanguin-  and  Turks,  and  it  became,  under  Louis 
ary  revolts.  There  was  a  struggle,  d* Anion  and  MathiasHunyadi,  one  of 
moreover,  between  the  Christian  sects,  the  first  jwwers  of  Europe.  Above 
The  Slavonians,  foes  of  theHungarians,  all,  it  saved  its  national  individuality 
had  embraced  the  Greek  Church ;  from  the  absorbing  influence  of  Ger- 
they  were  vanquished,  and  the  Mag-    manism. 

yars  naturally  embraced  the  doctrine       The  constitutional  histoiy  of  Hun- 
of  the  numberless  missionaries  who    gary  comprises  three  periods:  the 
were  zealouslv  proselytizing  amons    nrst,  the  epoch  of  its  formation,  from 
them.     The  ducal  family  embraced    Saint  Stephen  to  Andre  II.,  extends 
Christianitv,  with  their  chief,  Valk,    from  the  year  1,000  to  1,222.    The 
who,  on  the  day  of  his  christening,    decrees  of  the  first  king  and  saint, 
took  the  name  of  Stephen.    A  few    constituted  the  three  classes,  clergy, 
years  after^  an  extensive  Pagan  revolt    nobility,  and  people.    The  decrees  of 
was  organized,  and  committed  great    Saint  Ladislas  established  the  regula- 
ravages.  towards  988.    Stephen  as-    tions  and  foundations  of  the  Church 
semblea  the  faithful  Magyars,  attack-    (1,077).    Immediately  after,  the  first 
ed  the  rebels,  defeated  them  in  a  san-    collection  of  the  laws  was  framed  at 
guinary  encounter,  and  was   after-    the  insti^tion  of  Kalman,  one  of  the 
wards   proclaimed   king.      Another    greatest  Magyar  legislators :  and  af- 
revolt  took  place,  which  he  crushed    terwaxds  appeared  tne**G<rfaOT  Bull," 
with  the  same  success.    As  long  as    under  Andre  II.,  the  Crusader,  which 
Stephen  the  Saint  lived,  Paganism  re-    was  the  final  basis  of  the  liberties  of 
mained  prostrate  ;  after  him  it  made    the  orders  composing  the  state.    The 
new  efforts,  but  they  proved  unsuc-    dynasty  of  Arpad  c^ised  with  Andre 
cessful.     After  Stephen,  Bela    and    III.,    in    1,301.      The    Hnnwiaos 
Letdislas,  his  successors,  continued  his    then  elected  Wenceslas,  of  Bonemia, 
work,  and  Christianity  took  firm  root    their  king,  and  after  his  abdication, 
in  Hungary.  Otto,  of  Bavaria.   But  Pope  Boniface 

The  name  of  Saint  Stephen  is  dear  enjoined  them  to  elect  for  their  king, 
to  the  Magyars.  At  this  day  they  re-  Charles  Robert,  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
vere  the  memory  of  their  first  king.  Under  his  reign,  Hungary  attained  a 
The  crown  that  maugurated  his  reign  high  degree  of  splendour.  It  corn- 
had  been  preserved  until  recently,  pnsed  then,  besides  the  original  king- 
when  the  dark  Austrian  eagle  laid  dom,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Ser- 
its  ferocious  claws  upon  it,  and  per-  via.  Valachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia, 
petrated  an  act  of  lawless  spoliation,  ana  Bulgaria.  Louis  I.,  the  Great,  his 
The  Magyars  reverence  in  Saint  Ste-  son,  obtained  also  by  election  the 
not  only  the  hero,  who  shed  crown  of  Poland.  After  him  his 
them  the  blessings  of  Christian  daughter,  Mary,  was  declared  king 
^^  ation,  but  the  b«nefactur  who  by  the  Hungarians.  She  associated 
laid'  the  basis  of  an  invaluable  consti-  in  the  throne  ner  husband,  Sigismimd, 
tution,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  (1,386).  Their 
unfavourable  influences  and  modifica-  reign  was  agitated  by  a  revolt  of  the 
tions  it  underwent  during  past  a^es,  nobles,  by  the  war  of  the  Hussites, 
has,  nevertheless,  been  the  lasting  and  by  terrible  periodical  invasions  of 
^  wark  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Hun-  theOttomanTurks,  during  whichHun- 
n  nation.  Thanks  to  that  con-  gary  was  the  saviour  of  Christendom, 
uon,  the  land  of  the  Magyars  be-  Hunyadi  was  bom  under  the  reign 
md  ex^oyAd  a  balance  orpower—    of  Sigismund. 
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The  seoond  epoch  in  the  oonstita-  militarycareer  was  that  of  every  free 
tion  ^  Hungary  oomprises  the  ame-  man.  His  early  military  adventures 
lioimtionB  introduced  by  Louis  the  are  wrapt  in  doubtful  tales  and  tradi- 
Oreat  (in  1.351),  the  founder  of  feu-  tions,  alonff  with  the  discrepancies 
dalism,  of  tne  military  reforms,  and  of  and  contradictions  of  the  contempo- 
a  superior  orfpanization  in  the  ecclesi-  rary  chronicles.  It  seems  that  he 
astical  jurisdictions  and  the  Drivile^^es  en^ed  in  the  service  of  a  Bulgarian 
of  the  burghers  bestowed  oy  Sigis-  pnnce,  and  that  after  a  soiourn  of 
mimd,  ioUowed  by  the  perfecting  re-  some  length  in  Bulgaria,  where  his 
formsand  institutions  ofKing Mathias  valour  was  handsomely  rewarded  and 
Oorvinus,  son  of  our  hero,  flunyadi.  encouraged,  he  returned  to  Hungaiy, 
After  Corvinus  most  of  his  best  and  where  he  entered  the  royal  army  un- 
civilirinj;  reforms  disappeared  during  der  Sigismund.  He  was  then  an  ob- 
the  internal  dissensions,  the  oppression  scure  soldier,  devoid  of  recommenda- 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  destructive  tions.  His  superior  intelligence,  his 
Turkish  invasions.  The  third  epoch  zeal  and  valour,  soon  became  the  ob- 
ia  one  of  perpetual  violence  and  of  ject  of  admiration.  He  passed  rapidly 
resistance  ;  it  consists  of  the  inces-  through  all  the  military  grades— was 
aant  encroachments  of  Austria  on  the  intrusted  with  a  command,  and  be- 
Autonomy  and  fundamental  liberties  came  one  of  the  councillors  of  the 
of  the  Hungarians,  and  of  the  ener-  crown.  He  accompanied  Sigismund, 
ffstio  efforts  of  that  noble  race  to  baf-  King  of  Hungary^  when  he  went  to 
Be  the  duplicity  of  the  Germanic  £m-  receive  the  impenal  crown  j  he  took 
perors,  whilst  opposing  an  indomitable  part  in  the  Bohemian  war.  m  the  ex- 
valour  to  their  unprincipled  aggres-  peditions  a^^inst  the  Turks,  and  ob- 
sions.  tained  by  his  brilliant  services  high 

The  birth  of  great  men  has  ever  dignities  and  valuable  estates.     At 

been  the  object  of  popular  legends,  the  death  of  Sigismund  he  formed 

Many  romantic  poetical  tales  about  part  of  the  body  of  royal  nobles, 

the  birth  of  Hunyadi  are  still  believed  The   successor  of  Sigismund  was 

and  related  by  the  populations  of  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  Emperor  of 

Hungary  and  of  the   neighbouring  Germany,  King  of  Bohemia  and  of 

states,  several  of  which  claim  the  Hungary.    He  only  reigned  twenty 

honour  of  consancuinity  with  the  le-  montus  over  the  Magyar  nation,  and 

gendaryhero.     Valachian  and  Polish  died  on  the  18th  of  October,  1439, 

chroniders  have  affirmed  his  belong-  leaving  two  daughters,  and  no  sons, 

ing  to  their  race,  and  his  being  of  no-  Albert  had  munincently  recompensed 

ble  blood.  A  tradition,  frequently  ad-  the  services  of  the  two  Hunyadi,  and 

mitted  by  historians,  transforms  him  bestowed    upon  them   the  rank  of 

into  a  natural  son  of  Sigismund  :  but  Baron  of  the  Kingdom,  with  estates 

the  recent  researches  of  Count  Teleki  appended  to  the  titles,  but  situated 

on  the  Hunyadian  Age  have  brought  on  the  frontiersof  Transylvania,  which 

the  truth  to  light  Hunyadi,  or  Hun-  were  incessantly  exposed  to  the  in- 

vady,  was  in  reality  a  son  of  Hungary ;  cursions  of  the  Ottomans.    At  this 

he  was  the  offspring  of  a  Magyar  period  the  armies  of  the  Crescent  had 

fandly  of  respectable  antiquity,  al-  taken  advantage  of  the  wars  of  the 

though  impoverished,  and  was  bom  Hungarians  in  Bohemia,  to  extend 

in  1387 ;  he  had  three  sisters,  who  their  conquests.    They   had   estab- 

have  left  no  trace  in  history,  and  a  lished  their  suzerainty  over  Yalachia 

younger  brother,  whose  Christian  name  and  Moldavia,  and  extended   their 

was  also  John:   thus,   there  were,  domination  all  along  the  shores  of  the 

therefore,  two  i/unyadi  Jdnos,  the  Danube,  from  its  i^outh  as  far  as 

elder,  our  hero,  and  the  youngest,  Belgrade.    This  thickly  fortified  city. 

who  followed  his  great  brotner  in  his  bulwark  of  Christendom,  wasdefendea 

campaigns,    was  wounded,  and    no  by  a  valorous  chivalry.    The  Osman- 

mOre  is  heard  of  him  after  the  year  lis  had  already  menaced  it  Theynow 

1440.    The  elder,  the  great  Hunyadi,  adopted  a  system  of  harassing  thegar- 

vpeai  his  youth  in  grave,  stem,  hard-  risen  by  frequent  sur|)rises,  alanns, 

working,  occupations.  Endowed  with  and  skirmishes ;  they  ravaged  the  en- 

a  powerful  frame,  fortified  bjr  ft  con-  virons,  destroyed  the   neighbouring 

tinned  moral  conduct,  he  was  instinc-  population,  and  thus  isolat^  the  city, 

lively  a  soldier,  in  an  age  when  the  Hence  their  frequent  destructive  in- 
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cursionB  in  Transylvania,  and  the  her  expected  child  would  be  a  daufl^- 
awf  ul  position  of  the  Hunyadi,  as  well  ter.  The  ELnngarians  now  assembled 
as  of  the  other  noble  proprietors  who  again  to  deliberate.  A  party  pro- 
fought  with  them,  mostly  under  the  posed  to  leave  the  orown  to  Eliza- 
command  of  the  elder  brother.  No  beth,  and  wait ;  another  party,  and 
rest  for  them.  Attacks  succeeded  each  Hunyadi  among  them,  considered 
other ;  the  Magyars  were  always  on  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  offer  the 
horseback,  sword  in  hand :  it  was  a  crown  to  Wladislas,  King  of  Poland, 
perpetual  battle.  The  details  of  thou-  who  was  young  and  brave,  and  would 
sands  of  high  deeds,  fabulous  heroism,  prove  docile  to  the  directixms  of  the 
are  lost  to  history;  many  of  them  nobles,  whilst  the  union  of  the  two 
wouldvie  with  the  days  of  Thermopylee  chivalrous  nations  would  enal^e  a 
and  Marathon,  of  Cressy  and  Agin-  powerful  resistance  to  be  offeied  to  the 
cowrt.  The  reenilts  bear  testimony  to  enemies  of  Christendom.  A  marriage 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle.  between  EHizabeth  and  Wladislas  was 

Thanks  to  Hunyadi,  the  Ottomans  further  proposed  as  the  most  happy 

were  repelled  again  and  again  from  combinaticm,  with  the  stipulation  that 

Transylvania,  and  often  pursued  be-  if  the  expected  child  proved  to  be  of 

yond  the  frontiers.    They  were  forced  the  male  sex,  he  would  reign  over 

to  raise  the  siege  of  several  cities  Austria  and  Bohemia;  but  t^t  the 

whid^  they  had  begim,  and  which  children  of  the  Polish  prince  would 

were   tjready   far   advanced ;   they  be  recognised  beforehand  as  future 

abandoned  portions  of  the  Magyar  sovereigns  of  the  elective  kingdoms  of 

territory,  where    they  had   already  Hungarv  and  Poland, 

formed   a   permanent  encampment.  Tms  last  project  was  favourablyre- 

Hithertothelife  of  Hunyadi  had  been  ceived  by  the  Queen.    Ambassadors 

that  of  a  soldier  and  a  general ;  now  were  sent  to  the  voung  King  of  Po- 

commences  his  political  life.    From  land.    He  solemnly  accepted  the  pro- 

this  period  he  will  exercise  a  power-  posal,  swore  to  respect  the  customs, 

fd  mfluence  over  his  countrymen.  laws,  and  institutions  of  his  new  sub- 

His  destiny  is  interwoven  with  the  iects,  and  proclaimed  an  intimate  al- 

national  destinies ;  his  life  becomes  liance  between  Poland  and  Hungary, 

purely  historical    The  hero  appears  Whilst  these  preliminaries  were  tudng 

m  his  real  grandeur.  place,  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  a  male 

The  year  previous  to  the  death  of  child  (22nd  February,  1440),  who  re- 
Albert,  the  Hungarian  Di6t  issued  a  ceived  the  name  of  Ladislas  the  Pos- 
decree  which  insured  the  royal  sue-  thumous.  This  event  annihilated  all 
cession  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  her  the  many  hopes  for  the  future.  Two 
descendants.  Before  expiring,  there-  parties  were  formed — a  powerful  (me, 
fore,  he  assembled  the  nobles,  de-  urging  the  Queen  to  annul  what  had 
clared  to  them  that  his  queen  was  been  done,  invest  her  child  with  the 
prej^nant,  and  recommended  her  to  regal  dignity,  whilst  she  assumed  the 
their  faithful  loyalty.  But  soon  after  regency ;  and  another  party,  that  had 
the  funeral  of  the  king,  a  profound  the  majority  in  the  Diet,  headed  by 
anxiety  seized  the  nation  :  the  Bohe-  Hunyadi,  resolving  to  adhere  to  the 
mian  revolution  was  stiU  menacing;  stipiilatedconditions,r6oogni8ingWla- 
theTurksgrew  daily  more  formidable,  disJias  as  legitimate  king;,  and  repu- 
and  were  preparing  to  march  on  Bel-  diating  the  claims  of  the  Queen  and 

gade.  In  this  coiiguncture  what  oould  her  child, 

ungary  do,  governed  by  a  woman?  A  civilwarwas  inuninent.    Thefor- 

The  nation  had  great  need  of  a  man — -  mer  patriotism  of  the  Queen  had  fled 

of  a  military  conmiander.    On  the  from  her  heaiiib  Her  maternal  leveled 

other  hand,  tbe  memory  of  Albert  her  to  the  determination  of  seating  her 

was  held  in  veneration,  and  there  was  bov  on  the  throne  of  Hungary  at  any 

agreat  reluctance  to  remove  his  widow  risk  In  violation  of  the  Ooostitution, 

and  offspring.    Elizabeth   magnani-  she  annulled,  of  her  own  authority, 

mously  put  an  end  to  this  fatal  inde-  the  stipulations  with  the  King  of  Po- 

cision.    She  asisembled  the  nobles  at  land.    She  braved  the  deerees  of  the 

Buda,  and  solemnly  abandoned  the  Diet ;  had  its  ambassadors  seized  on 

decree  they  had  voted  in  her  favour,  their  journey,  and  thrown  into  prison, 

considering  the  dangers  of  the  coun-  destroying  also  their  diplomas,  letters, 

ind  also  her  presentiment  that  and  pubhc  seals.'  In  the  meantime 
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tbe  Diet  protested  with  energy,  and  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  royal  in- 
vrote  to  the  King  of  Poland  to  hasten  auguration.  A  diadem,  said  to  have 
hia  arrival.  Wladislas,  accompanied  been  discovered  in  the  tomb,  and 
by  a  brilliant  Polish  escort,  advanced  among  the  bones  of  Saint  Stephen,  was 
towards  Hungary.  He  was  received  placed  on  the  head  of  the  King— a 
by  a  certain  number  of  Magyars  at  gloomy  foreboding  of  death  in  the 
the  frontiers,  and  made  his  entrance  eyes  of  the  people* 
into  Buda,  «nirrounded  by  a  crowd  of  The  Polish  prince  had  exhausted 
nobles,  with  Hunyadi  at  their  head  all  means  towards  a  conciliation. 
During  this  progress  of  Wladislas,  Elizabeth,  inexorable,  had  ardently 
Elizabeth  was  assembling  all  her  ad-  prepared  for  a  mortal  struggle.  Hun- 
herents  in  another  part  of  the  king-  gary  became  a  vast  field  of  battle,  on 
dom.  In  this  illegal  assemblv  it  was  which  the  Magyars  slaughtered  each 
decreed  that  her  child  shoulci  be  im-  other.  Hunyadi  received  the  princi- 
mediately  proclaimed  and  crowned;  pal  command,  and  was  directed  to- 
the  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Treasures  wards  Transylvania,  which  had  just 
brought  ner  by  stealth  the  crown  of  been  occupied  by  the  most  formidable 
Saint  Stephen,  and  the  ceremony  teok  body  of  rebels.  Before  the  attack  he 
place  immediately,  with  the  usual  issued  his  orders  to  his  army,  for- 
oath  of  respect  to  the  Magyar  laws  biddingpillage,  massacre,  and  anvvio- 
and  institutions.  lence  against  the  inhabitants  ana  their 
Wladislas,  installed  in  tbe  Hun-  property.  When  he  had  pitehed  his 
garian  metropolis,  spared  no  effort  to  tents  before  the  fortress  of  Szegszard, 
appease  the  mtemaldis£iension&  He  ho  sent  to  the  rebels  reasonable  pro- 
biended  skill  with  generosity  in  his  positions,  which  were  insolently  re- 
condliatory  measures.  In  the  mean-  jected.  He  then  assembled  his  army, 
time,  Elizabeth  was  agitating  the  and  eloquently  addressed  the  troops, 
ktiigdom  by  every  i)ossib^  means,  to  explaining  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
prevent  the  coronation  of  the  Polish  and  urging  them  te  chastise,  with 
king.  She  was  in  possession  of  the  their  usuafvalour,  the  enemies  of  the 
holy  crown ;  she  held  several  strong-  fatherland.  When  he  had  ceased 
holds,  and  especially  ^yor.  whicn  speaking,  the  army  rushed  enthusias- 
commanded  ihe  principal  hignways  to  tically  to  the  attack.  After  a  deadly 
the  capitaL  This  strongly  fortified  conflict  Hunyadi  carried  the  position, 
centre  of  the  nartisans  of  the  Queen  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  es- 
was  attacked  oy  Hunyadi,  but  with  tablished  himself  in  the  fortress,  and, 
very  insufficient  forces.  He,  never-  faithful  to  his  principles  of  humanity, 
theless,  weakened  it,  compelled  all  the  sternly  checked  any  tendency  to  car- 
scattered  bands  of  the  rival  faction  nage  and  plunder,  in  an  age  when 
to  take  refuge  in  it,  and  havinc  bloodshed  and  depredations  were  con- 
thus  cleared  the  highways,  attained  sidered  the  legitimate  right  of  the 
his  object  and  withdrew.  Now  the  strongest  He  afterwards  returned 
Diet  assembled.  The  M^yars  en-  to  Buda,  where  he  was  affectionately 
thusiastically  proclaimed  Wmdislas  of  received  by  Wladislas. 
Poland  their  king,  pronounced  the  The  civil  war  raging  in  Hungary 
other  coronation  fraudulent,  and  pro-  was  not  an  opportunity  which  the 
ceeded  to  Uie  immediate  crowning  of  Turks  could  allow  to  escape.  It  roused 
their  long.  The  crown,  sceptre^word,  their  ambition ;  they  conceived  that  a 
and  mantle,  were  sent  for.  During  people  thus  torn  up  by  civil  discords, 
the  ceremony  it  was  discovered  that  would  become  an  easy  prey.  For- 
the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen — ^the  sacred  tunately  for  Christendom,  the  Magyars 
relic  of  Hungary — had  disappeared ;  possessed  sufficient  vigour  to  resist 
the  Magyars  became  frantic;  thou-  external  as  well  as  internal  enemies, 
sandsof  menacing  swords  were  drawn.  The  Turks  sent  several  armies  to  the 
The  keeper,  Gara,  being  question-  north;  they  came  with  formidable 
ed,  confessed  that  the  real  crown  war  engines  to  besiege  Belgrade,  and 
had  been  stolen ;  the  wretehed  man  batterea  its  walls,  but  the  valiant  de- 
would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  fence  of  the  besieged  baffled  their 
not  Wladislas  darted  through  the  fury :  and  in  the  meantime  Hunyadi 
crowd  and  saved  him  by  offenng  his  checxed  them  by  continued,  skilful 
own  breast  to  the  swords.  The  ta-  diversions.  Finally  defeating  them  in 
mult  gradually  subsided,  and  it  was  a  battle,  he  forced  them  to  a  nasty  re- 
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treat.    This  siege  and  campaign  had  HtinyadL  When  both  armies  vere  on 

lasted  abont  six  months,  l^w  recom-  the  point  of  rushing  npon  each  other, 

penses  were  bestowed  on  Hunyadi,  a  report  spread  among  the  Hun^urians 

for  his  brilliant  public  services.    The  that  the  Turkish  general  had  given  a 

Kingappoint^  him  Vigvode  of  Tran-  description  of  the  apoearance  and  at- 

syl vania,  Commander  of  Belgrade,  and  tire  of  Hnnvadi  to  a  oand  of  intrepid 

Military  Chief  of  the  Lower  Danube.  Spahis,  with  the  order  to  make  up  to 

His  new  dignities,  far  from  inducing  the  redoubtable  Tanko^  as  they  called 

him  to  take  to  a  repose  to  which  he  him,  and  take  him  dead  or  alive.  This 

was  fairly  entitled,  proved,  on  the  report  passed  like  lightning fromrank 

contrary,  a  new  spur  to  martial  ac-  to  rank ;  every  man  was  mintic  with 

tivity.    In  order  to  inaugurate  his  the  idea  that  the  life  of  their  hero  was 

viceregal fimctions of Vsnvode, he un-  exposed  to  such  an  nnmanlyjcon- 

expectedlyattacked  the  Ottomans  be-  spiracy.    A  Magyar,  named  Kerne- 

vond  the  Hungarian  frontier  with  his  nyi,  who  resemmed  Hunyadi  in  ap- 

heavy  cavalry,  harassed  them,  and  pearance,  presented  himself.  He  pro- 

retunied  to  Transylvania  with  a  rich  posed  to  change  his  diess,  arms,  hel- 

booty.  met  and  horse  with  his  commander. 

Sultan  Amurath,  exasperated  at  the  thus  to  draw  the  attack  and  pursuits 
several  defeats  his  arms  had  recently  of  the  Turks  to  himself,  whilst  his 
suffered,  resolved  to  strike  a  dgantic  general  would  be  enabled  to  lead 
blow  against  the  Magyars.    He  pre-  the  Magyars  to  victory.    Hunyadi, 
pared  an  expedition  with  wonderful  pressed  by  his  army,  accepted  this 
rapidity,  and  ordered  it  to  penetrate  sublime  devotedness.    He  did  so  in 
bv  forced  marches  into  the  very  heart  the  name  of  the  fatherland  in  danger, 
of  Transylvania.   Hunyadi,  siuprised,  with  the  fervent  hope  to  save  it  by 
hastily  assembled  the  troops  within  his  strategic  arrangements  for  the 
his  reach,  and  rushed  on  the  Otto-  battle.  The  change  was  effected.  Soon 
mans.    He  met  them  ravaging  the  after  the  Ottoman  army  assailed  the 
sacred  territory  of  the  Holy  Crown,  Christians,  the  Spahis  fell  like  an 
and  attacked  them  with  very  inferior  avalanche  on  the  spot  where  they  be- 
forces.  His  impatient  ardour,  and  that  held  the  white  plume  of  the  Yajvode 
of  his  troops,  had  rendered  a  strategic  waving,  and  his  arms  shining  on  the 
attack  impossible ;  the  audacity  and  person  of  Kemenvi.    The  Hungarians 
valour  of  both  were  of  no  avail  in  kept  their  ground  heroically,  the  con- 
presence  of  the  enormous  masses  of  fusionbecomingsuchthatsoon  nothing 
Ottomans.     Hunyadi  was  defeated,  was  heard  but  war  cries,  screams  of 
The  victorious  Tinrks  slaughtered  all  despair,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded: 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  They  push-  and  nothing  seen  but  thick  clouds  of 
ed  forward,  destroying  every  thing  dust,  and  flashes  ofthe  clashing  swords, 
with  fire  and  sword  on  their  passage.  Whilst  the  Ottomans  were  directing 
till  they  had  arrived  before  the  capi-  their  principal  attack  on  the  epoX, 
tal,  Hermanstadt    The  city  closed  its  where,  they  fancied,  stood  the  great 
^tes,  and  the  siege  was  commenced;  Hungarian  chief,  the  garrison  of  Her- 
if  taken,  Traneylvania  was  lost    The  manstadt  made  a  sally,  advancedinto 
defeat  of  Hunyadi  roused  his  heroic  the  Turkish  camp,  delivered   their 
energy  to  almost  a  superhuman  de-  prisoners,  and  surprised  the  enemy  in 
gree.    He  proclaimed  the  rising  of  the  rear.   At  the  same  time,  Hunyadi 
the  country  en  maste;  he  took  no  rest  himself,  who,  until  this  moment,  had 
Day  and  night  on  horseback,  he  col-  with  difficulty  checked  the  impatient 
lected  nobles  and  men  from  every  ardour  of  his  reserve,  gave  the  signal, 
nook  of  the  country ;  he  appealed  to  and  launched  them  on.    The  Otto- 
the  dangers  of  the  fatherland ;  he  mans,  disorganized  by  these  various 
infused   the  enthusiasm  and  devo-  attacks,  broxe  their  order  of  battle ; 
tion  into  the  hearts  of  all.    As  soon  as  and  soon  after  yielded,  and  fled  in 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  every  direction.     Hunyadi  long  pur- 
sufficient  force,  he  fled  to  the  succour  sued  the  vanquished,  and  return^ 
of  Hermanstadt    The  Ottoman  gene-       On  the  following  morning,  the  im- 
ral,  informed  of  his  approach,  raised    portance  of  this  memorable  battle  be- 
the  siege,  advanced  proudly  to  meet    became  known.     Twenty  thousand 
the  Magyars,  and  pitched  his  tents    Osmanlis,  with  their  general,  and  his 

etween  the  city  and  the  army  of  son,  were  lying  on  the  {ground.    Onfy 
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three  thousaad  Hiujigarian  bodies  money  at  an  enormous  interest,  and 
were  found,  and  among  them  the  as  security  received  the  sacred  crown 
noble,anddevotedEemenyi,  with  the  of  Saint  Stephen,  which  had  been 
flower  of  the  Magyar  blood.  The  stolen.  A  further  sum  being  required, 
booty  found  in  the  Ottoman  camp  he  insisted  on  occupying  the  Hun- 
was  enormous,  consisting  of  gold,  pre-  flnrian  fortresses  of  Elijsabeth  on  the 
cious  stones,  rich  spoils  of  every  de-  German  frontier.  The  young  King 
acription.  valuaUe  arms,  and  war  en-  Ladislas,  was  also  intrusted  to  him 
ffines.  After  solemnly  thanking  God  to  be  brought  up,  the  crafl^^  Haps- 
for  his  victory,  Hunyadi  lost  no  time  buig  promising  to  govern  in  his  name, 
in  taking  advantage  of  his  triumph.  He  had  only  to  wait  now  for  a  favour- 
By  a  bold«  adventurous  march,  he  able  opportimity,  in  order  to  realize 
crossed  the  Karpathian  mountains,  cut  his  ambitious  hopes.  The  Queen,  in 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Turics,  destroyed  the  meantime,  suspecting,  x>erhap6, 
a  great  number  of  them,  reached  the  imperial  treachery,  discouraged  oy 
Roumanian  soil,  delivered  the  Yala-  the  little  success  of  her  efforts  and 
chians  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sul-  by  the  augmentation  of  the  Polish 
tan,  and  advanced  menacingly  beyond  party,  evinced  a  disposition  to  open 
the  Danube.  Here  he  paused:  he  negotiationswith  Wladislas;  thepre- 
had  accomplished,  with  unparalleled  liminaries  were  in  the  course  of  being 
success  and  audacity,  a  most  ardu-  settled,  when  new  military  events 
ouB  expedition.  He  now  tnmed  turned  the  attention  in  another  direc- 
back,  and,  wherever  he  appeared  on    tion. 

the  Magyar  soil,  the  whole  population  Sultan  Amurath  resolved  upon  once 
crowded  round  him ;  they  nailed  him  more  throwing  an  army  of  80,000 
as  their  deliverer^  and  blessed  the  men  into  Hungary  to  avenge  the  dis- 
hero,  who,  in  their  enthusiasm,  re-  ^ce  of  the  vanquished  crescent,  and 
ceived  the  most  gratifying  reward  to  mtrusted  its  command  to  his  most 
apatriot  for  his  toils  and  sufferings,  experienced  general.  This  force  fell 
Hunyadi,  after  this  campaign,  munifi-  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Transylvania, 
cent^  rewarded  his  companions,  and  leaving  a  desert  and  ruins  wherever 
allies,  and  laid  down  his  sword.  While  it  passed.  The  terror  of  Gkrmany 
resting  from  his  military  labours,  he  was  great;  Viermo  trembled.  As  the 
earnestly  engaged  himself  in  the  re-  Hungarian  nation  was  divided  by  civil 
storation  of  internal  peace,  but  his  war,  it  must  soon  be  crushed,  as  it 
repMOse  was  not  to  be  of  long  du-  appeared  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
ration.  One  man,  however,  was  living,  who 

During  this  Turkish  war  in  the  ex-    swore  to  perish  or  save  the  fatherland 
treme  east  of  Hungary,  the  civil  war    and  Christendom.    It  was  HunyadL 
was  continuing  in  the  north.    The    As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  invasion, 
young  Polish   king  Wladislas  was    he  abandoned  his  diplomatic  and  ad- 
too  young,  chivalrous,  and  inexperi-    ministrative   labours,    mounted  his 
enced,  for  his  struggle  with  Elizabeth    horse,  called  all  his  vassals  to  arms, 
and  her  party.    Tm  Queen  had  soon    and  proclaimed  a  general  rising.    He 
discovered  his  juvenile  magnanimity    revived  an  old  custom  of  his  ancestors, 
and  indecision ;    it  impelled  her  to    ordering  that  a  sabre,  covered  with 
greater   hopes  and   exertions.    She    blood,  should  be  carried  through  the 
wrote  urgent  appeals  to  the  cities ;    country,  to  invite  thus  every  man  to 
sent  and  Kept  active  agents  in  the    rally  round  the  national  banner.    In 
principal  of  them ;  and  endeavoured    a  short  time,  30,000  had  answered  his 
to  awake  the  patriotic  pride  of  the    appeal.     Hunyadi,   with  this  little 
Magyars,  by  exciting  tnem  against    army  of  valiant  patriota,  did  not  hesi- 
Poland  and  the  Poles ;  nevertheless,    tate  to  take  the  offensive  against  an 
the  midoritv  of  the  nobility  remained    army  of  80,000  Osmanlis.  He  thought 
faithful  to  Wladislas  whom  they  had    it  prudent  not  to  wait  for  the  enem^ 
freely   selected    and   elected.     The    and  reveal  to  them  the  paucity  of  his 
Queen  then  turned  to  Frederick,  the    resources.    He  commenced  a  series  of 
crafty  Emperor  of  Germany,  rehtted "  marches  and  countermarches,  harass- 
to  her  through  her  husband.    This    ing  the  Turks  incessantly,  and  drew 
Hapsburg  Emperor  promised  assist-    them  into  the  mountains  by  his  skil- 
ance,  by  appealing  to  the  Pope ;  he    ful  mancBuvres.    When  informed  of 
could  not  spare  any  troops,  but  offered    their  disadvantageous  position  in  a 
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valley,  he  gradually  sarronnded  them,  the  surrender  of  Belgrade,  or  the  pay-       | 
having  driven  away  all  the  advanced  ment  of  an  annual  tribute,  than  he        1 
posts.    The  Hungarian  ^neral  had  indignantly  and  menacingly  reified 
admiraUy  echelonned  his  little  army ;  that  Hnn^Etdi  would  be  oonsulted  on 
here  he  must  oooqiiar  or  periah.    Be-  the  subject,  sifter  which  a  reply  would 
fore  giving  the  signal  of  attack,  how^  be  forwarded  to  Amurath.    The  war- 
ever,  he  luielt  down  to  implore  the  like  disposition  of  the  young  king  was 
protection  of  Christ  All  the  Magyars  careful hr  faaned  by  his  neighmnri, 
followed  his  example.  He  afterwar(Ja  who  held  the  Turks  in  great  terror, 
electrified   them    oy  a  few   words,  The  Pontift'sent  a  legate,  who  forcibly 
spurred  his  horse,  and  led  on  his  men  depicted  the  dangers  of  Ohristendom ; 
against  the  Torkk    A  fierce  conflict  he  flattered  Wladislas  with  the  pros- 
then  took  place,  the  Turks  fighting  pects  of  gicat  military  glory,  adding 
bravely.   The  stru^Ie  lasted  ail  day.  that  Hun;^r^'  and  Poland,  now  closely 
The  sun  was  setting  when  the  Os-  united,  were  powerful  enough  to  ac- 
manhs,  overpowered  by  the  heroism  complish  the  salvation  of  Burope. 
of  the  Christians,  lost  their  general,  The  young  king  was  already  resolved 
gave  way  and  fled.    Hunyadi  was  to  venture  an  expedition  ag^nst  the 
again   victorious  ;    he  pursued  the  infidels,  when  the  news  arrived  that 
enemy  with  his  usual  vigour,  and  re-  they  hadinvaded  Serbia,  butchered  the 
turned  with  ^000  prisoners  and  200  inhabitants,  taken  away  the  sons  of 
standards.     The  carnage  had  been  their  prince,  and  frightfully  mutilated 
awful.    The  whole  of  Hungary  once  them.    A  crusade  was  decided  upon, 
more  proclaimed  Hunyadi  the  saviour  Preparations  were  made  with   the 
of  thelatherland,  whilst  he  referred  his  greatest  activity.  The  Diet  voted  con- 
marvellous  success  to  the  Almighty,  sidcrable  subsidies.    Hun}radi  raised 
This  recent  and  sudden  aggression  a  body  of  cavalry  at  liis  own  expense, 
of  the  Osmanlis,  so  heroicidly  re-  After  imploring  the  protection  of  the 
pulsed,  created  great  anxiety  in  Chris*  Almighty,  the  King,  with  his  corps, 
tian  Europe.    The  infidels  were  van-  left  Buda  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1443. 
quished,  but   their   resources  were  They  advanced  southwards,  and  were 
enormous;  it  was  more  than  prob-  joined  by  the  different  oontingents. 
able  that  ere  Ions,  they  would  re-  Hunyadi  formed  the  vanguard,  at  the 
peat  their  formidable  attack.    Unity  head  of  twelve  thousand  picked  horse- 
and  concord  among  Christians  became  men.    This  memorable  expedition,  in 
of  paramount  importance.    The  pro-  which  the  great  Ma^ar  appears,  as 
positions  of  neauce  on  the  part  of  in  a  romantic  epic,  the  pro-eminent 
Queen    Elizaoeth   were,    therefore,  figure,  by  his  adventurous  audacity, 
taken  into  serious  consideration.  Fin-  and  in  which  he  equals  the  greatest 
ally,  after    mutual  concessions,   an  commanders  of  antiquity,  consisted 
understanding  was   at  hand,  when  of  two   campaigns— a  first  one  as 
Elizabeth  died  suddenly.     By  this  glorious  as  the  second  was  disastrous, 
event  the  question  was  simplified,  but       As  soon  as  the  Sultan  heard  of  the 
not  resolved.  The  Emperor  Frederick  Cnisaders  having  actually  commenced 
continued  to  keep  Ladislas  the  Pos-  their  march,  he  sent  three  different 
thumious.and  the  crown  of  Saint  Ste-  corps  to  oppose  their  progress.   Hun- 
phen,  under  his  guardianship,  as  well  yaui  attacked  and   surprised  them 
as  the  fortresses  given  up  by  Eliza-  successively,  dispersing   them  with 
both,  whilst  he  was  fomenting  dis-  great  slaughter.    A  variety  of  skir- 
cords  and  embarrassments  in  Poland  mishes,  chivalrous  deeds,  and  brilliant 
and  Hungary.  But  it  was  of  no  avail,  episodes,  succeeded  week  after  week, 
A  loyal  concord  was  established  be-  often,  dav  after  day,  during  the  pro- 
tween  the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles,  gross  of  the  Crusaders,  in  aU  of  which 
The  great  idea— the  great  work  of  Hunyadi  was  the  indefatigable  hero, 
the  epoch — ^was,  war  to  the  death  The  Christian  army  was  advancing 
against  the  infidels.  through  Serbia.    The  Ottomans  way- 
Early  in  the  year  1443,  a  splendid  laid  it     But  Hunyadi,  secretJy  in- 
Ottoman  embassy  entered  Buda  with  formed  of  their  plan,  surprised  them 
propositions  of  peace  from  Amurath  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  surrounded 
(Murad)  for  the  young  king.  Wladislas  them  by  a  skilful  manoeuvra    The 
received  them,  but  he  had  scarcely  Turks  awoke,  hearing  the  war-cry  of 
^erstood  that  the  Sultan  demanded  the  Hungarians.    The  terrible  name 
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of  "Yanko"  echoed  la  their  ears  like  their  sufferings,  and  iirged  them  to 

a  death-knelL    They  were  massacred  new  efforts,     when  the  Christians 

before  thev  could  recover  from  their  attained  the  frontier  of  Romnelia, 

stupor.   About  thirty  thousand  Os-  they  found  every  path,  every  val- 

manlis  lay  dead  on  the  field.    Their  ley  occupied  by  Ottomans.     Every 

camp  was  plundered  and  burnt  Four  issue  was  Uocked  up,  and  over  them 

thousand  remained  nrisoners.    Hun-  was  established  a  strongly  entrenched 

vadi  afterwards  took  Sophia,  where,  camp.    The  Turks  had  orders  not  to 

Deiug  joined  by  the  Kiu^,  they  entered  attack,  but  to  remain  on  the  defen- 

Bulgaria,  the  population  of  which  sive ;  the  tempest,  snow,  and  famine, 

beinff  Slavonian,  gladly  submitted  to  could  not  fau  to   exterminate   the 

Wladislaa.    The  Christian  army  then  Christians.    Hunvadi  imderstood  at 

climbed  the  first  heists  of  the  Bal-  once  the  plan  of  the  enemy ;  he  sent 

kan.     Another    powerful    Ottoman  various  bands  to  harass,  provoke,  in- 

armv,  under  the  command  of  the  suit,  and  challenge  the  infidels.    The 

Pacha  of  Anatolia,  who  had  boaated  Turkish  general,  mdignant,  forgot  the 

of  chastising  the  presumptuous  Chris-  orders  of  the  Sultan,  and  sent  down 

tians,  was  waiting  for  them  there,  his  troops  from  their  impregnable 

Hunyadi,  with  his  corps,  advanced  position.  The  great  Magvar  had  fully 

towa^  the  infidels ;  on  coming  clo^e  succeeded  ;  he  roused  his  country- 

to  them  one  evening,  he  allowed  his  men  ;    restored    order  in  his   band 

men  a  few  hours' rest,  and  at  the  first  by   hk   enthusiastic    appeals,    and 

dawn,  on  the  following  morning,  as  whilst  the  other  corps  were  forming, 

the  Hungarians  were  preparing  their  feigned  an  attacJc  on  the  Osmanhs 

arms  and  horses,  a  terrific  sound  of  andafiight,drawingthemintoaplain 

trumpets  burst  upon  their  ears.  They  — in  a  disadvantageous  position  and 

beheld  thick  and  numerous  columns  in  the  midst  of  the  Christians.    The 

of  Osmanlis  advancing  with  the  ere-  Crusaders  assailed  them  with  despair. 

scent  waving  over  them.    The  Mag-  The  Ottomans  were  scattered,  and 

yars,  disconcerted  by  the  multitude  took  refuge  behind  the  fortifications 

of  the  enemy,  and  their  inefficient  of  their  camp.  Hunyadi  did  not  allow 

number,  hesitated ;  Hunyadi  darted  the  ardour  of  his  countrymen  to  cool : 

into  the  midst  of  them,  called  out  to  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  fortifiea 

them,  not  to  tremble  before  the  infi-  passes,  and  exclaimed,  "Onwards  !*' 

dels— not  to  abandon  their  glorious  A  frightful  bloody  confusion  ensued ; 

habit  of  conquering,  reminding  them  another   battle    more   terrible  was 

how  often,  with  the   assistance  of  fought,  and,  finally,  the  Magyars  be- 

Ood,  the  enemy  had  fied  before  them,  came    masters   of    the    formidable 

assuring  them  they  would  flv  again,  heights,  and  beheld  the  green  plains 

adding,  that  those  who  mi^nt  now  of  Koumelia. 

meet  with  their  death  would  nse  in  the  On  the  following  days  the  Christians 

realm  of  Christ    Every  man  hailed  continuedtheirmarch:  they  encamped 

his  general  with  enthusiasm.     He  on  the  last  slope  of  the  Haemus, 

had  instilled  new  life  into  them.    The  hoping  for  a  little  repose,  but  in  vain ; 

Ottoman  columns  were  shaken  by  the  they  found  that  their  position  was 

furious  attack.    They  soon  broke  un,  surrounded  by  a  Turkish  army,  which 

and  the  proud  armv  of  the  Pacha  took  left  them  no  rest    The  skirmishing 

to  flight,  be  himself  falling  into  the  was  incessant    The  Osmanlis  avoid- 

hands  of  the  victors.    The  carnage  ed    a  battle,   resolving   to  exhaust 

was  again  awfiiL    On  the  following  the  Christian  army  by  continued  at- 

day  this  corps  rejoined  the  Royal  tacks,  and  the  cutting  off  of  every 

army,  and  the  passage  of  the  most  communication.    The  King  decided 

difficult  passes  of  the  Balkans  was  upon  a  retreat,  despite  the  represen- 

commenced.  tations   and    prayers   of    Hunyadi. 

It  was  severe  winter  weather.  Dur-  Every  preparation  bein^  made,  the 

wg  several  weeks  the  army  was  deci-  army  departed  in  admirable  order, 

mated  by  the  labours  and  difficulties  and  arrived  in  Belgrade,  the  Turks 

of  the  march.   Provisions  failed,  men  not  having  venturea  to  attack  or  mo- 

and  horses  were  falling  asleep  for  lest  them.  Afterwards  the  Crusaders 

ever  in  the  snow.  Fortunately,  Hun-  returned  to  Buda,  where  their  en- 

yadi  revived  their  hopes  and  courage  trance  was  a  memorable  triumph ; 

hy  his  persuasive  words ;  he  shared  they  carried  before  them  the  rich 
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trophies,  arms,  and  standards  of  the  and  dlscossiosQS  on  several  of  the  ar< 

Ottomans,  followed  by  the  prisonera.  tides  of  the   peace,  it  was  finally 

When  Hunyadi  advanced,  he  was  re-  signed  by  both,  the  Christians  ana 

ceived  with  deafening  acclamations ;  Mohammedans,  each  part^  taking  a 

and  hailed  as  the  noblest  represen-  solemn  oath,  according  to  his  religion, 

tative  of  the  fatherland.  During  this  to  adhere  to  it  and  observe  it  f^ath- 

year  he  had  vanquished  the  Turks  in  fuUv. 

six  great  battles.    When  he  reached  The  Ottoman  embassy  had  scarcely 

his  home,  his  wife  presented  him  with  taken  leave,  when  the  news  arrived 

a  new-bom  son,  Mathias.    The  great  that  a  fleet  of  Crusaders  was  advanc- 

Magyar  thereupon  knelt  down,  with  ing  towards  the  Hellespont,  and  that 

tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  the  child  to-  a  revolt  had  broken  out  against  the 

wards  heaven,  and  thanked  God  for  Sultan,  in  Asia.    A  messenger  of  the 

thus  recompensing  his  faithful  servant  Emperor  of  the  East  confirmed  this 

for  his  unworthy  services  in  bestowing  news,  and  urged  Wladislas  not  to  lose 

on  him  another  defender  of  Hungary,  such  an  opportunity  of  crushing  the 

This  ^orious  campaign  excited  the  infidels,  who  certainly  could  not  be 
enthusiasm  of  Christian  Europe.  The  trusted  to  observe  the  peace.  The 
young  king  Wladislas  received  nu-  King,  perplexed,  api)ealed  to  the Hun- 
merous  congratulations  from  foreign  garian  Diet,  in  which  (after  having 
princes,  who  proclaimed  him  the  taken  cognizance  of  the  diplomatic 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  letters  and  reports)  the  very  men  who 
Christ,  and  encouraged  him  to  con-  had  hailed  the  peace  joyfidly,  now 
tinue  the  crusade.  The  Pontiff  sent  clamorously  regretted  its  signature, 
from  Rome  the  assurance  of  consider-  Yiolent  dissensions  took  place  in  the 
able  succours  from  new  allies,  and  assembly :  at  last  it  was  resolved  to 
the  news  that  Scanderbeg  had  fled  break  ana  annul  the  peace.  All  eyes 
from  the  Turkish  array,  returned  to  turned  to  Hunyadi,  wno  gravely  pro- 
the  true  faith,  and  prepared  to  exter-  tested  against  the  violation  of  the 
minate  the  infidels  in  his  paternal  oath,  adding,  that  a  word  of  honour 
principality  of  Albania.  Everything  once  pledged,  ought  to  remain  in- 
concurred  to  flatter  the  young  king  violate.  Other  members  imitated  his 
and  induce  him  to  commence  another  loyalty.  Then  the  spiritual  chief  of 
campaign.  In  the  meantime  the  in-  the  crusade,  the  representative  of  the 
temal  state  of  Poland  was  deplorable ;  Pope,  rose  and  addressed  the  assem- 
a  licentious  aristocracy  was  trampling  bly  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech, 
under  foot  every  law,  human  and  di-  He  deduced  arguments  tending  to 
vine ;  but  Wladislas,  absorbed  by  the  prove  that  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Turkish  war,  remained  deaf  to  the  the  Sultan  was  null,  in  consequence 
prayers  and  claims  of  the  Poles.  A  of  the  divergence  of  manners,  of  prin- 
Hungarian  Diet  voted  extraordinarv  ciples,  and.  above  all,  of  faith.  He 
subsidies.  Hunyadi  was  charged  with  concluded  nis  discourse  by  an  argu- 
the  preparations  on  the  most  exten-  ment  on  the  omnipotent  nght  of  the 
sive  scale,  for  the  new  campaign.  In  Pontifi*,  in  whose  name  he  solemnly 
a  few  months  every  thing  was  ready,  abrogated  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  ab- 
The  Sultan,  however,  anxious  to  put  solved  from  the  oath  those  who  had 
an  end  to  the  sangjuinary  war,  sue-  taken  it. 

ceeded,  by   concessions,  in  drawing  His  conclusions  were  received  with 

away  from  the  Crusaders  several  of  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations  by 

their  allies,  and  manifested  openly  the  Magyars.   War  was  the  only  word 

his  desire  for  peace.    He  sent  an  em-  uttered ;  all  swore  to  die  for  their 

bassy  to  Wladislas  at  Szeged.    The  religion.   The  King,  agitated,  yielded 

ambassador,  solemnly  received  in  a  to  the  universal  feeling.   Hejgave  his 

numerous  assembly  of  nobles,  an-  assent  to  the  perjury.    But  Hunyadi 

nounced  that  his  master  wished  for  refused  to  disgrace  himself  by  imitat- 

peace,  and  was  ready  to  subscribe  to  ing  them.  The  King,  the  cardinals,  the 

nonourable  conditions,  advantageous  greatest   Magyars   surrounded  him, 

to  the  Christians.    His  propositions,  and  pressed  him,  sparing  no  armi- 

delivered  in  manly  and  eloquent  Ian-  ments.    They  flattered  him,  appealed 

guage,  were  enthusiastically  received  to  his  respect  for  his  King  and  the 

"  tlie  assembly.  Several  conferences  Pontifi";  to  his  love  of  country,  and  of 

>wed,  and  after  many  difliculties  glory.  The  hero  lost  all  consciousness 
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and  volition ;  he  yielded,  although  re-  sand  men,  had  landed  on  the  European 
luctantly,  and  joined  his  countrymen  shores,  having  embarked  on  the  £k>s- 
in  one  of  those  infamies  that  are  an  phorus  in  Genoese  ships,  at  an  enor- 
eternal  blot  upon  the  history  of  a  mous  expense,  and  thus  avoided  the 
nation.  Christian  fleet  cruising  in  the  Helles- 
Insurmountable  diffleulties  arose  to  pont    The  position  of  the  Christian 
check  the  ardour  of  the  Crusaders,  army  was  desi)erate.    The  king  held 
The  Poles  and  Valachians  who  had  a  council.  Vwious  propositions  were 
been  dismissed  when  the  peace  was  made.    It  was  finally  resolved  to  es- 
signed,  proved  reluctant  to  leave  their  tablish  and  entrench  the  army  be- 
families  again.    A  vast  number  con-  tween  Varna  and  Gralata. 
sidered  the  violation  of  the  peace  a  dis-  In  the  meantime  Amurath  was  ad- 
honourable  proceeding.  An  earthquake  vancing  with  forced  marches;  in  a 
terrified  the  public  credulity.     The  few  days  his  army  stood  in  order  of 
King  also  was  agitated  by  gloomy  pre-  battle,  opposite  the  Christian  camp, 
sentiments.    After  many  efforts,  an  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the 
army  of  about  ten  thousand  men  was  royal  tent ;  a  large  majority  proposed 
collected:  they  were,  it  is  true,  picked  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  to  barri- 
men.  They  took  their  departure  early  cade  the  camp,  use  the  war-engines^ 
in  October,  and  proceeded  to  Widdin,  and  throw  baclc  the  assailants  tiU  the 
towards  Gsillipoh^  hoping  to  meet  the  expected  allies  arrived.    But  the  im- 
auxiliaries  promised  by  the  Bjrzan-  petuous  Hunyadi  advised  the  offen- 
tine  emperor.    The  Turkish  gariisons  sive  ;  his  reasons  for  this  determina- 
were  not  attacked,  the  Crusaders  con-  tion  were  numerous,  and  the  result  of 
tenting  themselves  witli  ravaging  the  a  long  experience.    He  exposed  them 
count^  till  they  met   their  allies,  with  great  clearness  and  warmth ;  he 
Hunyadi  joined  the  King  with  five  appealed  to  the  indomitable  valour  of 
thousand  horsemen  raised  on  his  own  the  Magyars,  and  brought  over  to  his 
possessions.    Subsequently  the  army  own  views  the  King  as  well  as  the 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  bravest  among  the  Folish  and  Hun- 
advancing  towards  the  Black    Sea.  garian  chivalry.    It  was  decided  to 
When  the  Christians  arrived  at  Ni-  attack  the  Turks ;  Hunyadi  received 
copolis,  they  plundered  the  suburbs,  the  supreme  command;  he  assigned 
but  met  with  a  valorous  resistance  its  post  to  each  corps,  and  took  the 
from  the  Turkish  garrison.    In  Vala-  most   skilful    strategical    measures, 
chia  the  Vajvode  paid  his  homage  to  When  the  two  armies  stood  in  pre- 
the  King  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  sence  of  each  other,  and  on  the  point 
and  excused  himself  on  his  having  of  commencing  the  battle,  the  Cru- 
heeu  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with  saders  discovered  on  an  eminence,  in 
the  Ottomans  ;  he  inspected  the  army,  the  Ottoman  camp,  the  gospel  trans- 
and  being  struck  by  its  inadequacy,  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  long  lance,  along 
advised  tne  King  and  the  Magyars  to  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
abandon  the  rash  expedition.    But  that  had  been  violated  (No^mber, 
the  pontifical  envoy  indignantly  re-  1444). 

pudiated   such   a   suggestion.      He  The  Turks  were  the  first  to  send 

affirmed  that  tlie  Turks  were  not  pre-  forward  a  body  of  men,  as  it  were,  to 

pared  for  defence.     The  Valachian  reconnoitre.      They    were   attacked 

Vajvode  was  not  listened  to  :  he  ad-  fiercely,  and  the    Ottoman  cavalry 

joined  four  thousand  horsemen,  com-  charged  the  whole  front,  when  they 

manded  by  his  son,  to  the  Royal  army,  were  met  by  Hunyadi,  who  repulsed 

and  presented  Wladislas  with  two  them  with  his  usual  impetuosity.  As 

intelligent   guides,   well  acquainted  he  beheld  their  retreat,  he  fell  upon 

with  the  country,  and  a  few  remark-  the  centre  of  the  Ottoman  army,  up- 

ably  swift  horses  in  the  eventuality  set  its  ranks,  breaking  through  its 

of  misfortune.  lines,  and  carrying  all  before  him. 

The  Christian  army  continued  its  The  Christians,  exulting  in  their  suc- 

march,  plundering  and  burning,  at-  cess,  almost  sure  of  victory,  forgot 

tacking  and   destroying   many  for-  the  orders  of  their  commander,  and 

tresses,  thus  advancing  towards  the  fell  on  the  Ottomans  with  indiBcri- 

Black  Sea,  where  the  awful  news  fell  minate  fury.    The  infidels,  on  their 

Buddeidy   on    the    Christians,    that  part,  at  first  disconcerted,  thanks  to 

Amurath,  in  person,  with  forty  thou-  their  great  numbers,  re-formed  their 
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ranks,  and  regamed  the  lost  ground,  and  the  hatred  of  some  of  the  Polish 

At  this  moment  the  young  kmg  was  nobles  for  him,  arose  also  from  his 

persuaded  by  the  Pontifical  Legate,  influence  over  the  young  king,  who 

contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Hun-  neglected  his  country  and  country- 

yadi,to  rush  upon  the  Turks  with  all  men,  so  much  was  he  absorbed  by  his 

his   chivalry,    assured  of  immortal  Hungarian  crown.     The  Polish  ca- 

glory  as  his  reward.    The  battle  long  lumny  has  been  searchingly  refuted. 

remained  an  unearthly  chaos,  a  blood-  There  is  not  one  ground  unon  which 

thirsty  insanity  seeming  to  have  seized  it  can  be  credited,  and  Giboon  is  un- 

both  armies.  At  last  the  Turks  yielded;  justifiable   for   having    accepted   it 

the  Ohristians  hurled  them  down ;  without     investigation.      Had     the 

they  penetrated  int«>  the  camp  of  the  orders  of  Hunyadi  been  attended  to 

Osmanlis,  and  beean  to  plunder ;  Hun-  at  Varna,  the  Christians  would  most 

yadi  re-appeared,  rallied  them,  and  probably  have  conquered.   Wherever 

the  day  seemed  to  have  turned  en-  he  was  on  that  day,  he  repulsed  the 

tirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chris-  enemy.    He  certainly  may  be  accused 

tians.  of  having  advised  a  rash  attack,  con- 

At  this  moment,  the  Sultan  recover-  sidering  there  were  50,000  Ottomans, 
ing  his  confidence,  rallied  the  Otto-  and  not  18,000  Christians,  on  a  plain. 
mans,  and  commenced  a  dreadful  at-  Tliis  he  confessed  ;  and  declared,  long 
tack  upon  the  Ohristians.  Hunyadi,  on  after,  that  his  fault  was  to  have  over- 
beholding  the  Ottoman  masses  rushing  rated  his  anny.    Tlie  victory  of  the 
in  that  direction,  abandoned  his  own  Ottomans  was  complete  ;  nearly  the 
victorious  wing,  hastened   up,  and  whole  Christian  army  was  extermin- 
found  the  young  king  defending  him-  ated.  Amurath,  in  order  to  announce 
self  almost  alone,  surrounded  oy  the  his  victory  to  his  subjects,  sent  to 
dead  bodies  of  his  followers.   In  vain  them  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Hunyadi  implored  him  to  retreat;  voung   king.     Wladislas   had   been 
Wladislas remained  deaf  to  his  entreat-  brave,  just,  liberal,  modest,  of  pure 
ies.  He  gathered  a  few  Polish  knights  manners.    The  Turks  honoured  his 
and  precipitated  himself  on  the  Otto-  misfortune  ;  they  raised  a  column, 
mans,  advancing  rashly  to  the  very  with  a  commemorative  inscription, 
tent  of  the  Sultan,  close  to  Amurath,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  found  the 
where  he  was  cut  down.     In  the  death  of  the  brave, 
meantime,  the  Christians  whom  Hun-       The  disaster  at  Varna  became  soon 
yadi  had  left,  became  confused ;  it  known  throughout  Christendom.    It 
was  whispered  that  the  young  king  created  the  greatest  consternation.  A 
and  his   knights  had    disappeared,  panic  seized  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 
Amurath  at  this  juncture  fell  upon  Several  nobles  took  advantage  of  it 
^1  that  remained  of  the  Crusaders,  to  excite  divisions  and  form  ambitious 
with  a  fresh  column  of  janissaries,  factions.    The  Magyars  were  yeain- 
The  prodigies  of  valour  perfonned  ing  for  Hunyadi.    They  discovered 
by   H«nyadi   proved    of  no   avail,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Valachia. 
The   Christians    disbanded,    rushed  When  he  had  left  the  field  of  Varna, 
from  the  field,  or  were  slain ;  Hun-  he  had  long  wandered,  often  alone, 
yadi  remained  almost  the  last;   he  and  after  long  suiferings.  ptresented 
was  still  living,  and  felt  it  his  duty  himself  to  the  Valachian  Vajvode,  in 
not   to  give  way  to   despair.    His  whom  he  thought  to  find  a  friend, 
country  had  great  need  of  his  life,  but  who,  on  the  contrarv,  threatened 
He  disappeared  in  the  mountains.  him  with  death,  and  had  him  thrown 

Infamous  calumnies  were  put  in  in  a  dungeon.  The  Magyars  de- 
circulation  in  the  fifteenth  century,  manded  the  libertv  of  their  hero,  and 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Hunyadi  at  threatened  the  Valachian  traitor  with 
Varna,  by  a  Polish  chronicler,  bitter-  a  merciless  war,  if  he  did  not  instantly 
ly  hostile  to  the  Hun^rian  hero.  He  restore  him  to  liberty.  Hunyadi 
stated  that  Hunyadi  nad  abandoned  having  been  delivered,  re-appearcd 
the  voimg  king  and  fled  It  appears,  among  his  countrymen.  He  arrived 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Polisn  lead-  when  a  Diet  was  sitting  convulsed  by 
era  urged  Wladislas  to  disobey  the  in-  factious  intrigues.  By  his  exertions 
iimctions  of  Hunyadi.  The  great  and  influence  another  Diet  was  cou- 
ifagyar  had  naturally  inspired  the  voked,more  complete  and  regular.  The 

itter  hostility  of  envious  mediocrity ;  first  question  to  be  decided,  referred  to 
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the  election  of  a  king.    Hunyadi  at    Through  his  intervention  prelimin- 
once  proposed  Ladislas  the  Posthu-    aries  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  and, 
mous,  ana  explained  all  the  advantao^es    after  enaless  discussions  and  confer- 
that  must  result  from  his  election.  The    ences,  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  was 
assembly    adopted   his   proposition,    signed.     Ladislas,  it  was  resolved, 
Ladislas    was    proclaimed  King  of    should  remain  under  the  g;uardianship 
Hunsrary,  Hunyadi  appointed  Gap-    ofthe  Emperor  till  his  majority,  Him- 
tain-General,  and  ambassadors  were    yadi  being  recognised  as  Governor  of 
despatched  to  the  Emperor  Frede-    Hungary.    This  suspension  of  hosti- 
rick  III.  in  order  to  claim  the  young    lities,  gladly  accepted  by  the  Diet, 
king  and  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen,    was  very  necessary  to  Hungary  and 
in  the  name  of  tlie  Hungarian  nation,    her  Governor.    It  permitted  them  to 
Himyadi  was  fully  aware  that  an    recover  from  an  agitated  and  sanguin- 
Ottoman  invasion  would  soon  follow,    ary  j>eriod,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
He  lost  no  time  in  assembling  a  few    future  eventualities  that  could  not 
troops,  and  started  in  order  to  watch    fail  to  rise  in  the  East, 
them.     He  obtained  secret  informa-       Hunyadi  received  frequent  infor- 
tion  that  the  infidels  had  advanced    mation  of  constant  incursions,  and 
as  far  as  the  Save,  unsuspecting  his    attacks  of  the  Ottomans  on  the  Hun- 
being  so  near;  he  crossea  the  river    garian  territory.    The  day  of  Varna 
in  the  dead  of  night,  surprised  them,    was  lying  heavily  on  his  memory  and 
and  in  two  hours  cut  them  to  pieces,    heart.    He  was  deeply  impressed  with 
Afterwards    he    entered    Valachia,    the  dangers  of  Hungary  and  Christen- 
ravaged  the  country,  took  the  traitor    dora,  and  commenced  active  diplo- 
Vajvode  and  put  him  to  death,  and    matic  relations  with  all  the  Christian 
established  the  Hungarian  suzerainty.    Princes.    He  received  from  all  the 
In  the  meantime,  the  ambassadors    highest  testimonies  of  admiration  and 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  re-    sympathy.      In   the  jrear  1448  the 
ceived  a  vague  and  crafty  reply :  he    Governor-General  obtained  a  subsidy 
declined  giving  up  the  young  king,    from  the  Diet,  formed  an  army  of 
in  consequence  of  nis  youth,  and  the    24,000  men.  besides  8,000  Valachians, 
sacred  crown,  because  it  could  not  be    and  suddenly  advanced  in  Serbia.   He 
wanted.    The  Magyars  received  this    expected  ajunction  with  the  Albanian 
answer  in  a  solemn  assembly.    They    hero,  Scanderbeg.    But  Amu  rath,  in- 
resolved  to  repel,  by  every  means,  the    formed  in  time  of  the  movements  of 
Germanic  influence  and  domination,    Hunyadi,  advanced  in  Bulgaria  at  the 
although  anxious  not  to  come  to  an    head  of  100,000  men.    He  found  the 
open  rupture  with  the  Emperor.  They    Hungarians,  evidently  surprised,  in- 
againproclairaed  Ladislas  King  elect,    trenched  in  the  plains  of  Kossova. 
and  Hunyadi  Gk)vernor-General,  with    After  one  whole  day  of  brilliant  skir- 
extensive  powers,  but  clearly  defined    mishing,    the   Govemor-GJeneral   of 
in  several  articles  of  the  decree.  Hun-    Hungary  heard  the  divine  service  with 
yadi  at  first  declined  the  heavy  re-    his  army.    Everyman  took  the  sacra- 
Bponsibility,  but  being  pressed  by  the    ment.      He    then    addressed   them 
whole  assembly,  yielded,  took  the  oath    briefly,  exhorting  them  to  conquer  or 
of  fidelity  to  the  articles,  and  was  so-    die  for  the  religion  of  Christ    The 
lemnly  invested  with  the  insignias  and    Hungarians  then  marched  out  of  their 
prerogatives  of  his  viceregal  dignity,    intrenched  camp,  and  took  the  posi- 
A  coaidjutor  was  appointed  to  aid  him    tion  assigned  to  them.    Hunyadi,  con- 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.    As    fident  in  their  burning  enthusiasm,  re- 
soon  as  Hunyadi  came  into  full  poa-   Jected  propositions  of  peace  sent  at  the 
session  of  his  ncwpowere,  he  declared    last  moment  by  Amurath.   The  battle 
war  against  the  Emperor  Frederick,    began;  a  deacfly  struggle  between  the 
for  illegally  detaining  King  Ladislas    two  infuriated  armies  continued  the 
and  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  with    whole  day,  till  the  darkest  hour  of 
^pid  marches  entered  th^  imperial    night.   Then  the  combatants  returned 
dominions,  and  ravaged  several  pro-    to  their  respective  camps.    The  next 
^inces,  advancing  to  the  very  gates  of   morning,  at  dawn,  the  tattle  was  re- 
Vienna,  but  not  pushing  further  this    sumed  with  unabated  ener^.    The 
first  campaign.    The  Emperor,  uneasy    small  army  of  the  Hunganans  was 
at  such  unexpected  proceedings,  ap-    fearfully  reduced,  whilst  the  Otto- 
P^^  to    the    Pontifical    Legate,    mans  could  bringforward  fresh  masses, 
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and  among  them  the  formidable  janis-  pulated  that  Hunyadi  would  consent 
saries.  At  the  same  time,  the  defec-  to  the  betrothehood  of  his  young  son, 
tion  of  the  Valachians  threw  a  fatal  Mathias,  with  the  daughter  of  Ulric 
disorder  among  the  Christians,  who  of  Cilley.  The  beneficial  results  of 
fell,  one  by  one,  actually  crushed  by  this  arrangement,  however,  were  not 
the  masses  of  the  enemy.  Hunyadi,  of  long  duration.  Cilley  and  his 
again,  remained  the  last  on  the  field^  father-in-law,  both  base  perjurers, 
and  finally  withdrew  with  a  handful  were  not  long  in  manifesting  their 
of  men.  Nearly  the  whole  Christian  deadly  hatred  for  the  pure,  noble 
army  had  been  annihilated.  34,000  hero,  who  was  the  last  hope  of  the 
Turkish  corpses  proved  how  dearly    nation, 

the  victory  had  been  purchased.  The  The  disaster  of  Kossova  created 
Serbians,  then,  turned  against  the  exultation  among  those  nobles  who 
vanquished,  their  fellow-Christians,  nourished  an  implacable  aversion  for 
and  pursued  the  few  that  survived  the  Governor,  who,  to  them,  was  a 
and  escaped,  as  if  they  had  been  wild  mere  parvenu — successful,  because  he 
beasts.  flattered  the  people. 

Affcer  the  fatal  day  of  Kossova,  They  made  no  secret  of  their  inso- 
Hunyadi,  pursued,  was  saved  by  the  lent  delight,  but  formed  a  dark  nu- 
swiftness  of  his  horse.  He  wandered  cleus  from  which  radiated  a  mass  of 
days  and  days  in  a  desolate  country,  calumnies.  A  diplomatic  conspiracy 
having  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  was  formed  against  Hunyadi.  The  Pon- 
that  are  still  remembered  in  popular  tiff  and  most  of  the  Christian  princes 
traditions.  Once  he  was  five  days  received  communications,  in  which  he 
without  food,  and  meeting  a  band  of  was  represented  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor 
peasants,  of  whom  he  begged  for  a    to  his  country,  whose  vanity  and 

Eiece  of  bread,  in  the  name  of  Gk)d,    selfish  ambition  were  the  ruin  of  Hun- 
e  was  recognised,  seized,  and  given    gary.    These  calumnious  assertions, 
up,  for  a  handsome  reward,  to  the    skilftilly   disseminated,  proved  sue- 
governor  of  a  neighbouring  fortress,    cessful  in  more  than  one  case.    The 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  gar-    Pope,  to  whom  Hunyadi  forwarded  a 
rison  to  deliver  the  hero :  it  was  dis-    full  account  of   his   misfortune   at 
covered,  and  Hunyadi  given  up  to    Kossova,  in  the  humblest  terms,  left 
(Jeorge  Brankovich,  father-in-law  of   it  without  a  reply,  but  officially  in- 
Ulric  de  Cilley,  who  had  been  defeated    duced  the  Diet  to  discontinue  the  war 
and  pardoned  by  the  great  Magyar,    against  the  Ottomans,  in  which  so 
This  man  had  the  baseness  to  propose    much  blood  and  treasure  had  been 
to  the  Sultan  to  give  up  to  him  the    lavished.    The  proud  and  sensitive 
terrible  Tanko  who  had  so  often  van-    soul   of  the  Governor  felt   deeply 
quished  the  OttoJnans.    Amurath  re-    wounded ;  he  considered  himself  low- 
fused  scornfully.    Himyadi,  who  felt    ered  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  na- 
how  necessary  nis  presence  must  be    tions,  and  robbed  of  the  prestige  that 
in  his  country,  made  propositions  that    invested  him  with  the  championship 
flattered  the  cupidity  of  the  traitor,    of  the  Christian  religion.    AccordU 
sent  for  one  of  his  sons,  whom  he  left    ingly.  he  convoked  a  jDiet  in  1450, 
as  hostage,  and  returned  to  Hungary,    and  aeraanded  whether  or  not  the  aa- 
An  immense  crowd  of  nobles  and    sembly  would  take  up  his  cause,  'with 
people  hastened,  on  his  arrival,  to    respect  to  the  past  events.    The  no- 
congratulate  him  on  his  safe  return,    bles  responded  to  his  loyal  appeal ; 
The  Governor,  in  tears,  saw  in  this    they  di*ew  up  a  long,  respectful  epistle 
demonstration  that,  despite  his  mis-    to  the  Pontiff,  in  which,  with  a  me- 
fortune,  the  true  national  feeling  and    lancholy  magnanimity,they  expressed 
opinion  were  still  with  him.    His  first    their  unlimited  approbation  of  the 
care  was  to  punish  the  Christian  trai-    whole  civil  and  military  policy   of 
tor  who  had  offered  him  to  the  Turks,    their  Governor,  Hunyadi.   Neverthe- 
He  turned,  with  an  incredible  rapidity,    less,  the  calumnies  continued  their 
on  Serbia,  and  ravaged  it,  till  his  son    subterranean  work,  and  the  Court  of 
was  restored.    Mutual  friends  inter-    Rome  manifested  a  violent  opposition 
posed  between  Brankovich  and  Hun-    to  the  great  Magyar, 
yadi:  they  appeased  the  wrath  of       Hunyadi,  at  length  convinced  that 
the  latter,  and  bonds  of  a  mutual  con-    the  internal  discords  of  the  country 
sord  were  agreed  upon.    It  was  sti-    could  only  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
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the  presence  of  the  legitiiaate  king,  noblesandprclatesvho  had  responded 
resolved,  by  arms  or  bjr  diplomacy,  to  the  appeal  of  the  Governor,  mid  be- 
to  effect  the  installation  of  the  trayed  him,  sold  him  to  the  Bobe- 
Toung  king  on  the  throne ;  thus  not  mians,  whom  they  had  brought  up 
hesitating  to  sacrifice  his  own  to  the  and  assisted.  Hunyadi,  undeterred 
general  interest  He  aJso  formed  the  by  this  treason,  formed  an  army  ra- 
project  of  chastising  the  Bohemians,  pidly,  calling  some  of  his  old  troops 
who  had  constantly  made  incursions  imder  his  banner.  He  then  dashed 
into  the  land  of  the  Magyars,  and  on  the  Bohemians,  exterminated  them, 
kept  up  civil  dissension  by  their  in-  took  all  their  forts ;  and  as  they  again 
trigues.  He  commenced  by  detaching  had  re-assembled,  and  when  the 
from  ^em  those  nobles  who,  driven  Governor,  although  with  an  anny 
by  a  factious  spirit,  had  been  leaded  very  inferior  in  number,  longed  to  as- 
with  them.  Puttmg  aside  his  private*  sail  them,  he  received  an  order  from 
resentments,  he  formed  a  close  alliance  the  Diet  to  cease  hostilities,  and  sign 
^ith  the  Palatin,  Ladislas  of  Gara,  the  conditions  of  peace,  wliioh  the  as- 
and  the  Vajvode  of  Transylvania,  sembly  had  framea.  These  conditions 
They  swore  eternal  friendship  and  were  disgraceful  to  Hungary.  Hun- 
concord.  A  body  of  Bohemians,  rem-  yadi,  however,  with  a  bitter  hearty 
nants  of  the  armies  of  Zisca  and  of  submitted  to  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
the  Procopa,  had  established  them-  was  only  the  representative  of  the 
selves  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  and  King  and  had  sworn  to  obey  the  As- 
there  built  castles,  and  fortified  cities,  sembly. 

as  in  a  conquered  land.  They  formed  The  peremptory  interruption  of  the 

banda  of  brigands,  who  robbed  and  Bohemian  expedition  was  a  humilia- 

plundered  under  the  name  of  La<li8las  tion  which  Hunyadi  felt  keenly.    He 

the  Posthumous,  whom  they  professed  was  surrounded  oy  unscrupulous  ene- 

to  defend.    Huuyadi  raised  a  body  of  mies,  and  saw  himself  the  victim  of 

troops  at  his  own  expense,  and  ad-  the  most  odious  calumnies  at  home 

vanced    against    those    Bohemians,  and  abroad.    Too  honourable  to  foim 

whom  he  soon  dispersed.    He  then  for  himself  a  special  party  of  inferior 

proceeded  to  besiege  Losonoz,  their  nobles  and  citizens,  among  whom  he 

strongest  fortress,  and  centre  of  their  was   very   popular,  he   commenced 

settlement.    As  the  fort,  owing  to  its  without   delay   the    measures   that 

adnurable  position  and  its  brave  ^ar-  would  enable  the  Hungarians  to  ob- 

risen,  resisted  more  vigorously  than  tain  possession  of  their  young  king  in 

was  expected,  the  Governor,  having  a  their  own  country.   He  concluded  an 

totally  msufficicnt  foroe,  had  recourse  armistice  with  the  Ottomans,  in  or- 

to  his  viceret^  authority,  and  ciiUed  der  to  be  undisturbed  in  that  quarter, 

on  all  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  Ho  again  sent  ambassadors  to  the 

district  to  come  to  him  w^ith  men  and  Emperor  without  any  result.     The 

munitions.  A  great  number  responded  Governor  then  appealed  to  the  dif- 

to  the'  appeal.    Hunyadi  then  found  ferent  Dopulations,  Germans^  Bohe- 

himself  at  the  head  of  a  consider-  mians,  Moravians,  who  reitognised  the 

able  body.     The  besieged  fortress  Hungarian  suzerainty.    He  convoked 

Goiild  not  out  surrender.    One  night,  their  representatives  in  a  general  as- 

when    the    Hungarian    camp    was  sembly,  which  decided  that  Frederick 

plunged  in  a  tranquil  slumbtT,  a  cry  should  be  reiluced  l)y  force  of  arms  to 

of  akrm  was  heard.     The  ^Magj-ars  give  up  Ladislas.   The  Emperor  then 

roused,  flew  to  arms ;  the  Bohemians  withdrew  to  Italy  with  the    royal 

advancing  in  order  were  in  the  camp,  youth,  to  let  the  storm  pass  awa^. 

and  massacring  the  besiegers  as  they  But  on  his  return  he  was  besieged  m 

wore  rising.  All  the  barons,  prelates,  Neustadt,  and  obliged  to  yield.     A 

and  nobles  had  disappeared.    Hun-  pea^e  was  promo tly  concluded,  by 

yadi  hastened  up  at  the  head  of  a  which  UlricdeCilley  was  declared  tu- 

small,  faithful  band,  carved  his  way  tor  of  Ladiaks,then  only  twelve  years 

through  the  Bohemian  masses,  and  of  age,  but  under  the  direction  of  the 

retreated  in  a  menacinc  order.    One  Hungarian  Diet.     The  young  king 

of  the  Magyar  nobles,  taxen  up  wound-  declared  his  desire  to  reside  in  Hun- 

ed  on  the  way,  and  unwilling  to  ap-  cary.    It  was  acceded  to  reluctantly 

pear  before  God  without  asking  par-  by  the  imperial  party.     His  appe^r- 

don  for  his  crime,  confessed  that  the  ancc  was  nailed  everywhere  witii  en- 
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thusiastic  acclamations.     A  general  Bolemn  popular  inauguration  of  his 

Diet  was  convoked  for  the  first  days  reign,  returned  to  Austria.     Oilley 

of  the  year  1453  at  Presbourg,  for  the  there  renewed  his  intrigues,  isolated 

final  and  solemn  installation  of  La-  the  poor  young  king,  and  again  re- 

dislas  with  the  sacred  crown.  sumed  his  calumnies  and  plots  s^inst 

Prom  that  day  the  government  of  Hunyadi,  whilst  he  was  abandoning 

Hunyadi  ceased.    The  documents  re-  himself  to  profligacy.     Fortunately, 

specting  his  civil  administrations  are  there  were  still  some  pure  nobles  at 

few.    The  chroniclers  are  generally  court,  who  resolved  to  save  the  King 

silent  on  the  subject ;  they  especially  from  the  pestiferous  influence  of  his 

represent  him  as  the  hero-patriot,  in-  crafty  guardian.    One  morning  they 

cessantly  battling  against  the  Infidel,  appeared  early,  in  a  body,  before  La- 

NeverthelesSjmanyadmirablerefonns  dislas,  having  baffled  the  precautions 

and  institutions  of  internal  adminis-  of  Cilley.    They  unravelled  to  him 

tration  marked  his  civil  government,  the  infamies  of  this  man,  dwelt  on  the 

These  have  been  drown ea,  as  it  were,  discontent  of  his  subjects,  and  finally 

in  the  tumultuous  military  agitation  convinced  the  young  king  of  all  they 

of  his  life,  but  are,  to  this  day,  con-  advanced.  Ladislas  then  ordered  that 

sidered  by  the  Magyar  race,  honour-  his  unpopular  guardian  should  be  ig- 

able  testimonies  ofhis genius, integrity,  nominiously  dismissed.     This  mea- 

and  humanity.  sure,  as  well  as  the  honours  bestowed 

When  the  Hungarian  Diet,  after  previously  on  Hunyadi,  produced  a 
innumerable  difliculties,  had  settled  most  favourable  impression  on  the 
with  the  Emperor  the  details  of  the  Hungarians.  They  hoped  for  a  period 
peace,  Hunyadi  resigned  the  extra-  of  repose  and  prosperity ;  but  this 
ordinary  powers  that  had  been  in-  hope  was  a  merely  transient  gleam, 
trusted  to  him  more  than  six  years  Mohammed  II.,  the  intrepid  and 
before.    The  Austrian  party  and  the  enthusiastic  son  of  the  Prophet,  had 
enemies  of  the  great  Magyar  succeeded  succeeded  Amurath.   The  young  Sul- 
in  placing  Ladislas  under  the  infiu-  tan  had  not  feared  to  proclaim  his  de- 
ence  of  Ulric  de  Cilley.    This  profli-  structive  projects  against  Christen- 
gate,  unprincipled  man,  j)oisoned  the  dom.    Europe  seemed,  nevertheless, 
mind  of  the  young  sovereign.   He  ac-  to  be  slumbering,  when  it  was  roused 
cumulated   infamous   calumnies   on  by  a  terrific  crash.    On  the  29th  of 
Hunyadi,  who,  informed,  at  last,  of  May,  1453,  Constantinople  had  falloii 
the  dangera  he  was  exposed  to,  has-  before  the  destructive  masses  of  the 
tened  to  Vienna,  bafiled  the  snares  of  Ottomans.    Mohammed,  now  in  pos- 
his   implacable   enemies,  and    only  session  of  the  key  of  the  Medit«r- 
begged  nis  friends  to  obtain  a  hearing  ranean,  menaced  Italy,  France,  and 
from  the  King  and  refute  the  calum-  Spain.  The  consternation  in  Hungary 
nies  of  which  he  had  been  the  object,  was  deep  and  universal :  all  eyes  and 
Ladislas  listened,  felt  conscious  now  hearts  j^in  turned  to  Hunyadi.  The 
deeply  he  had  wronged  the  Magyar  young  king  terrified,  but  well  advised, 
hero;  and  having  assembled  round  his  bestowed  new  proofs  of  his  gratitude 
throne  the  greatest  nobles,  prelates,  on  the  popular  hero.    In  considera- 
anddignitanes  of  the  realm.  Hunyadi,  tion  of  his  eminent  services  he  in- 
presenting  himself,  knelt  oefore  his  vested  him,  by  royal  letters  patent, 
king,  and  laid  in  his  hands  his  titles  with  the  property  of  four  VaUichian 
of  Governor  of  the  Kingdom.    The  districts,  as  a  national  recompense, 
young  sovereign  rose,  thanked  him  Hunyadi    considering   himself  now 
for  his  loyal  services,  created  him  sheltered  from  coiut  intrigues,  recov- 
"  Perpetual  Count,"  and  appointed  ered  confidence  in  himseS'.    He  felt 
him  Captain-General  of  his  army,  that,  at  the  head  of  his  old  companions 
Subsequently  the  King  confirmed  and  in  arms,  he  could  brave  the  present 
legalized  all  the  acts  of  Hunyadi  as  dangers.    He  pressed  the  King  for  an 
Governor,  in  a  document  of  great  his-  immediate  convocation  of  the  Diet, 
torical  importance,  as  it  is  a  resum^.  It  assembled  at  Buda,  and  voted  am- 
highly  laudatory,  of  the  whole  politi-  pie  subsidies  in  men  and  money,  and 
cal  life  of  Hunyadi  to  the  very  day  a  general  rising  in  case  of  invasion, 
of  the  resignation  of  his  extraordin-  Every  measure  was  taken  for  the  im- 

ry  powers.  mediate  organisation  of  an  army,  and 

unfortimately,  Ladislas,  after  this  Hunyadi  appointed  Commander-in- 
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Chief.     The  Diet  was  still  sitting  Prague,  to  be  crowned  King  of  Bohe- 
when  the  news  arrived  that  Moham-  mia,  and  Hunyadl  battling  against  the 
med  1 1.  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  Turks,  this  league  succeeded  in  calling 
an  army.  The  Ottomans  had  ravaged  an  assembly  of  the  orders  of  state. 
Serbia.  Its  prince,  who  had  formerly  and  forming  a  committee,  charged 
treacherously  imprisoned  and  raur  with  the  political,  economical,  and 
Bomed  Hunyadi,  bad  come  to  Hun-  military  government,  in  the  absence  of 
gary  to  implore  succours.    The  Mag-  the  King,  which  de  facto  abolished 
yar  commander  forgot  the   farmer  the  authority  of   Hunyadi.    Fortu- 
treo^n,  a8s«mble4l  whatever  bands  nately  the  latter,  on  his  return,  took 
of  Serbians  and  Hungarians  he  could  the  wise  measiire  of  instantly  for- 
collect,  as  the  army  was  not  yet  ready,  warding  a  messenger  to  the  King,  in- 
and  advanced  to  meet  the  invaders  forming  him  of  what  had  taken  place. 
with    extmordinary   rapidity.      He  Ladislus  wrote  back  that  Hunyadi 
avoided  the  principal  Ottoman  corps,  must  be  member  of  whatever  govem- 
and  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  army,  sur-  ing  body  was  instituted,  thus  leaving 
prised  a  portion  of  it,  and  defeated  it.  him  sut&cient  authority  to  continue 
The  SuUAn  saw  himself  obliged  to  his  preparations  for  the  Turkish  war. 
retreat    In  the  meantime  Hunyadi  But  Ulric  de  Cilley  thus  defeated, 
had  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  in  or-  turned  to  his  old  manceuvres.    He 
der  to  crush  an  insurrection  of  the  circumvened  the  young   king,   art- 
treacherous  Cilley,  in  Croatia.    But  fully  attributed  to  Hunyadi  the  most 
be  soon  returned  with  fresh  troops,  criminal  intentions,  forging  proofs  and 
whilst  the  Sultan  had  recommenced  documents,  till  the  terrifiea  Ladislas 
his  devastiitions  in  Serbia.  The  Hun-  acquiesced  in  everything  he  proposed, 
garians  marched  day  and  night.  Cilley  persuaded   him  to  invite,  by 
One  morning,  at  the  rising  of  the  writing,  the  General  to  an  interview 
sun,  the  Ottomans  beheld  the  Magyara  somewliere  near  Vienna,  lay  a  snare 
galloping  in  the  front  of  their  camp,  for  him,  and  murder  him.    Himyadi 
and  the  standard  of  the    dreaded  started  on  receipt  of  the  Royal  letter ; 
Yanko  waving  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  secretly  informed  by  Austrian 
Hunyadi  attacked  with  his  usual  im-  friends  of  the  plot,  did  not  proceed, 
petuosity.    The  sanguinary  struggle  Cilley  made  yet  another  attempt.    In 
lasted  all  day.   The  Ottomans  at  last  the  name  of  the  King,  he  invited  the 
took  to  flight :  Hunyadi  pursued  them  great  Magyar  to  a  second  rendezvous. 
as  far  as  Viddin,  where,  hearing  that  This  time  Hunyadi  came  with  two 
immense  Turkish  reinforcements  were  thousand  devoted  followers,  saw  de 
coming  up^  he  withtlrcw  to  Belgrade  Cilley,  and  scornfully  reproached  him 
with  prodigious  booty  and  an  enor-  withhis  cowardice  and  infamy.  Never- 
moua  number  of  prisoners.    Hunyadi  theless,  he   felt  anxious  to  see  the 
then  returned  to  Hungary,  where  a  Kin^,  and  reveal  the  truth,  unsus- 
multitude  of  nobles,  citizens,  and  peo-  pecting  the  royal  sanction  to  Cilley's 

Elo  met  him,  and  again  proclaimed  snares.    The  latter  seized  this  oppor- 

im  their  hberator.  tunity,  made  an  appointment  again ; 

After   this  arduous  campaign  he  and  on  Hunyadi  nesitating  to  ap- 

went  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  proach,  met  hin),  urging  him  to  ad- 

famOy.    Ilis   second   son,  Mathias,  vance.    Hunyadi,  suspecting  the  trai- 

then  eleven  years  old,  by  his  preco-  tor,  called  out  to   one  of  Cilley's 

cious  energy  and  intelligence,  was  the  knights,  sternly  demanding  whether 

delisht  of  his  parent  and  the  hope  of  this  was  not  a  snare.    The  latter, 

the  Magyars;  but  the  father  could  not  abashed,  bowed  his  head  in  assent 

long  inauke  the  joys  of  paternity.  The  indignation  of  the  great  Magyar 

He  besougnt  the  Emperor  of  Ger-  may  be  easily  conceived.  He  branded 

many  to  assist  Hungary.   A  Germanic  the  traitor  and  left  him  with  his  life, 

assembly,  convoked  for  the  purpose,  out  of  respect  for  the  King.    When 

ended  in  fruitless  discussions,  and  these  attempts  to  assassinate  their 

Hungary  stood  alone.  The  extraordin-  liero  were  known  among  the  Hun- 

ary  power  and  honours  conferred  by  garians,  their  frenzy  became  bound- 

thcAjng  on  Hunyadi  had  again  roused  less;  armed  multitudes  appeared  on 

the  virulent  animosity  of  his  ene-  all  sides— nobles,  friends,  companions 

mies.    Cilley  and  others  renewed  their  in  arms  of  Hunyadi,  hastened  from 

league;  and  whilst  Ladislas  was  at  every  quarter.  The  fermentation  took 
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a  formidable  aspect,  and  the  throne  wad  baffling  the  efifbrts  and  exertions 

of  Ladislas  would  have  been  endan-  of  the  Oaptain-General ;  difficulties 

gered  had  not  the  efforts  and  per-  were  fostered  in  every  way.     The 

suasions  of  the  popular  hero  appeased  object  was  evidently  to  ruin  Hun- 

the  storm.  This  manifestation  stimn-  yadi  personally,  who  required  all  the 

lated  him  in  the  final  resolution  to  manly  energy  of  his  nature  not  to 

save  his  fatherland  from  the  infidels,  despair  and  succumb.    In  the  midat 

or  perish.  of  these  oonspiracies,  letters   from 

The  Ottomans  were  steadily  oonso-  Belgrade,  aYmounced  that  Mobanuned 

lidating  their  power  in  Europe.    The  with  an  innumerable  fleet  and  army, 

new  Pontiff,  Calixtns  III.,  invited  had  crossed  Serbia,  and  was  ad vanciB^ 

Christendom   to  a  crusade  against  on  the  Danube.    At  this  moment,  all 

them.  hatreds,  disputes,  ambitions,  eeased  ; 

But  Ohristendom  remained  deaf  to  one  name  alone  resomided  among  high 
the  invitation  J  Hungary  alone  was  andlow,  in  every  street,  in  every  valley 
expected  to  strike  the  Orescent.  Ca-  — Hunyadi !  He  was  exalted,  flattered, 
pistrano,  a  pious  Franciscan  friar,  was  surrounded,  proclaimed  a  hero,  a  sa- 
sent  to  preach  the  crusade  to  the  viour,bytheverymenwhohadcalum- 
Hungarian  people.  By  the  pontifical  niated  him.  In  the  midst  of  this  un- 
influence,  the  mtemal  dissensions  of  speakable  enthusiasm,  he  hastened 
the  realm  were  settled,  and  Ladislas  the  completion  of  the  anny,  took 
ftilly  acquainted  with  the  treason  of  leave  of  his  king,  whom  he  entreated 
de  Cille^,  as  well  as  the  magnanimity  to  remain  firm  among  his  people,  as 
of  his  mtended  victim.  The  King  he  would  soon  hear  that  the  Orescent 
sent  his  excuses  to  Hunvadi,  who  had  been  crushed  by  the  Cross.  Ne- 
hesitated  in  accepting  them.  He  vertheless,  the  general  terror  did  not 
yielded,  however,  in  the  name  of  the  subside ;  exaggerated  reports  were  cir- 
fatherland,  and  was  appointed  Cap-  culated.  The  population  of  Budaabaa- 
tain-General  of  the  Kingdom.  Ladis-  doned  the  city ;  the  streets  were  de- 
las  renewed,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  the  serted.  Not  a  man,  not  a  soldier, 
expression  of  his  gratitude  and  esteem  could  be  seen.  In  the  meantime,  Hnn- 
for  the  ex-governor  of  the  kingdom,  yadi  was  flying,  as  it  were,  sooth- 
confirming  all  the  recompenses  ana  wards. 

donations  he  had  bestowed  upon  him.        Mohammed  had  pitched  his  tents 

In  the  meantime  the  Crusade  was  in  under  the  walls  of  Belgiade,  on  the 

vain  preached  in  Germany  and  Po-  16th  June,  1456.     He  had  broaght 

land ;  it  only  brought  a  few  thousand  with  him  about  a  hundred  thonsaud 

lawless  volunteers.    Hunyadi,  after  men,  with  an  enormous  mass  of  am- 

having  invited  all  the  Hungarian  no-  munitions,  artillery,  and  engines   of 

bility  to  march  under  the  national  war.  He  had  echelonned  two  hundred 

standard,  once  more  resolved  to  im-  vessels  on  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 

plore  the  assistance  of  the  Christian  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  the 

princes.    Only  one,  the  Duke  of  Bur-  besieged  with  Transylvania  and  Hon- 

gundy,  after  great  professions,  con-  gary.    Belgrade  was  defended  by  a 

fented  himself  with  performing  some  ifew  hundred  Magyars  only,  but  naen 

military  marches  in  Germany,  after  of   loiig   experienced  valonr,   eom- 

which    he  returned  to  his   Duchy,  manded  by  Michael  Szilagyi,  broUier- 

The  Captain-General  met  with  great  in-law  of  Hunyadi.    They  all  swore 

difficulties  in  raising  his  armv.    A  to  defend  the  city  to  their  last  breath, 

singular  lukewarmness  had  followed  The  Sultan  flattered  himself  to  take 

the  excessive  terror  of  the  Turks,  who  it  in  less  than  a  fortnight;  b^ore 

were  represented  as   having   aban-  which,  he  said,  his  father,  Amurath, 

doned  tneir  systematic  aggressions,  had  lost  seven  months,  and  all  his 

Hunyadi  implored  his  countrymen  to  glory.    The  siege  commenced;  it  was 

have  no  faith  in  their  apparent  inac-  carried  on  with  prodigious  vigour. 

tivity.  He  entreated  the  King  to  come  Huge  engines  poured  down  on  the 

to  Buda  and  convoke  a  Diet;  Ladislas  city  showers  of  destructive  missiles. 

consented.    The  assembly,  eloquently  A  first,  a  second,  a  third  week  passed 

addressed  by  Friar  Capistrano,  voted,  on,  Belgrade,  with  its  walls  tottering, 

in  momentary  enthusiasm,  fresh  sup-  was  still  resisting.    Every  assault  of 

plies  of  money  and  men,  but  a  latent  the  Ottomans  had   been  repulsed  ; 

opposition  of  the  enemies  of  Hun^^adi  but  the  besieged,  emaciated,  exhaust- 
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edf  most  soon  sink :  their  only  hope  thiok  oolumns,  were  seen  emerging 

was  in  the  xn«rcy  of  God,  and  the  from  their  camp  and  unfolding  them- 

atriyal  of  their  Baviour,  Hunyadi.  selves  at  a  short  distance  from  the 

Hunyadi  was  advancing,  but  with  walla  The  thunder  of  their  tre- 
▼ery  inadequate  forces  for  suoh  an  mendous  artillery  battered  the  city, 
emei^ency.  Fortnnately,  Friar  Capis-  In  a  few  hours  heaps  of  ruins  ^led 
tnao  and  his  monks  had  explored  the  ditches  \  a  broad  breach  was 
Bohemia,  Poland,  VaJaehia,  Moldavia,  made.  The  Ottomans  yelling — at 
and  at  their  voice  about  60,(K>0Folun-  the  sound  of  the  myriads  of  voices 
teen,  poor, simplecitizens,  monks,  pea-  oiying  ^  Allah '* — rushed  to  storm 
sants,  sludentsr— all  enthusiastic  in  the  place.  They  met  Hunyadi  and 
their  faith,  and  ready  to  die  for  Christ,  his  Magyars.  During  five  hours  the 
joined  the  Hungarian  army.  The  broad,  flashing  sword  of  Hunyadi  ap- 
firet  great  difficulty  was  to  penetrate  peared  everywhere^  mowing  down 
into  the  besieged  city.  Hunyadi,  enemies,  whilst  his  silvery  voice  en- 
after  consulting  with  Oapistrano.  the  couiaged  the  Christians.  The  friar, 
worthy,  indefatigable  friar,  and  his  Capistrano,  impassible,  joining  his 
companions  in  arms,  resolved  to  at-  fervent  prayers  and  exhortations, 
tack  the  naval  barrier  on  the  Danube,  cross  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  this 
raised  by  the  Ottomans.  Two  hun-  butcherv.  seemed  as  if  he  were  in- 
dred  little  vessels  were  prepared  with  vulnerable.  But  the  masses  of  the 
an  incredible  celerity  on  a  stream,  Ottomans  increasing,  thrusted  the 
tributary  of  the  Danube.  A  select  Christians  backwards.  The  infidels 
body  of  men  was  placed  upon  them,  were  overpowering  them  \  they  took 
and  the  little  fleet,  carried  down  by  possession  of  the  first  rampart ;  the 
the  stream  into  the  Danube,  and  to-  crescent  had  been  already  planted  on 
wfljrds  Belgrade,  surprised  the  Otto-  several  parts  of  it ;  the  Hungarians 
man&  A  deadly  combat  took  place ;  were  exhausted  and  discouraged, 
a  wild  enoounter,  hand  to  hand.  At  '*  Oh,''  exclaims  Hunyadi,  i^renarinff 
the  same  time,  a  bold,  skilful  sally  on  for  death,  ''  Oh,  Belgrade  is  lost  r 
the  part  of  the  besieged  threw  disorder  Capistrano,  raising  his  hand,  in  a  pro- 
amoag  the  Turks,  who  found  them-  phetic  impulse,  pointed  to  heaven, 
selves  surrounded.  They  still  fought  and  calmed  the  despaii*  of  the  hero, 
like  lions,  while  worthy  Capistrano  Hunyadi  then  cut  his  way  through 
endeavonred  to  terrify  them  by  pre-  the  Ottomans  and  rallied  his  men. 
senting  to  them  the  Gross,  in  the  In  tiie  meantime,  the  besieged  con- 
thickest  of  the  battle.  After  five  hours  ceived,  in  their  distress,  the  plan  of 
of  destruction,  when  the  river  seemed  throwing  down  on  the  assailants 
transfurmed  into  a  stream  of  blood,  burning  faggots,  mixed  with  sulphur. 
the  Ottomans,  vanquished,  disappear-  Capistrano — transformed  into  a  cap- 
ed ;  hsM  their  fleet  was  burnt  down,  tain  by  the  dangers  of  his  fellow- 
aadthe  Christians  entered  Belgrade  Christians — ^led,  in  close  array,  a  bodv 
in  triumph.  8till  the  position  of  the  of  about  two  thousand  men,  with 
city  remained  perilous.  The  Sultan  whom  he  rushed  on  the  Turks,  and 
was  thundering  forth  on  its  walls,  obliged  them  to  retreat.  At  this 
aad  would  soon  be  able  to  launch  two  moment  Hunyadi  reappeared,  fell, 
hundred  thousand  men  upon  it  Hun-  with  the  rage  of  despair,  on  the  in- 
yadi,  assisted  by  Capistrano,  urged  fidels,  and  drove  them  away,  after 
the  besieged  to  resignation,  exalted  another  terrible  encounter.  In  the 
their  devotedness,  soothed  their  suffer-  exultation  of  victory,  he  followed 
ings  by  words  of  kindness,  tenderness,  them  in  the  plain,  accompanied  by 
and  hope,  foretelling  their  final  sue-  Capistrano,  attacked  and  dispersed 
cess,  and  eloquently  depicting  the  the  principal  corps  of  Ottomans, 
glory  that  would  foUow,  and  the  Thus,  inflamed  by  victory,  reaction 
eternal  recompense  that  awaited  them  of  a  momentary  despair,  the  Hunga- 
in  heaven.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  rians  continued  to  advance  till  they 
attending  to  the  provisions,  arms,  e^-  laid  their  hands  on  the  Ottoman  ar- 
trenchroents,  and  all  the  means  for  a  tillery.  But  M(fl)ammed  was  foam- 
deadly  def^race,  exercising  the  inex-  ing  with  fury.  He  called  out  to  his 
perienced  to  the  use  of  the  sword.  cavalry,  and,  his  broad  scimitar  in 

Hunyadi  had  been  seven  days  in  hand,  darted  upon  the  Giaours.    At 

Belgrade   when    the   Ottomans,   in  the  first  on.^ct  lie  was  wounded,  fell, 
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and  diBapi)eared.  From  this  moment  life  had  been  a  perpetual  sacrifice  to 
the  Christians  were  in  possession  of  his  countiy.  Hunyadi  called  his  two 
a  complete  victory  ;  they  took  the  sons,  Ladislas — a  brilliant  youth  who 
Ottoman  artillery,  pursued  the  fugi-  had  fought  by  his  side  at  Bel^^e — 
tives  with  an  unheard-of  audacity,  and  the  youngest,  Mathias,  yet  a  boy, 
penetrated  into  the  camp  of  the  in-  but  lion-hearted,  with  an  eagle's  eye, 
ndels  and  plundered  it.  The  night,  a  lad  who  was  destined  to  a^^ge 
and  the  rear  of  being  surprised,  his  father  and  his  country.  The  dy- 
brought  them  back  into  the  city,  ing  father  did  not  exhort  them  to 
On  the  following  day  the  Ottomans  avenge  the  insults  he  had  suffered  ; 
had  vanished,  leaving  twenty-four  he  did  not  awaken  in  them  ideas  of 
thousand  dead,  their  artillery,  and  ambition,  but  only  sx>oke  to  them 
the  enormous  splendid  bag^^e  and  words  of  pardon,  forgetfulness,  fide- 
provisions  of  their  camp.  £[unyadi  lity  to  the  king,  urging  them  to  de- 
announced  the  victory  to  his  king  vote  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
with  admirable  humility;  he  never  glory  of  the  Hungarian  fatherland 
related  any  of  his  victories  without  and  the  preservation  of  its  liberties, 
adding,  ** Deo  avxUiante"  The  sons  knelt  by  his  side,  and  the 
Hunyadi  was  not  destined  to  relish  father  blessed  them.  He  then  turned 
the  felicities  of  his  triumph.  A  few  to  the  Magyars,  pressing  reverently 
days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Otto-  round  him,  and  addres^  them  in 
mans  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  slow  fever,  the  national  idiom.  He  explained 
to  some  plague  or  epidemic  disease,  the  clauses  of  his  will  which  referred 
From  his  state  of  exhaustion  and  to  the  fatherland,  recommending  to 
long  exposure,  the  disease  very  soon  them  to  continue  what  he  had  corn- 
assumed  a  character  of  great  gravity,  meneed  ;  to  destroy  the  Ottoman 
He  was  transferred  to  Semlin,  on  power  ;  to  keep  harmony  and  con- 
the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  away  cord  amone  themselves,  without 
from  the  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  The  which  the  Hungarian  republic  would 
worst  symptoms  became,  neverthe-  perish.  He  tendered  his  sons  to  his 
less,  manifest  Oapistrano  was  ex-  countrymen,  investing  the  eldest  with 
horting  the  poor  sufferer  to  patience,  his  command  and  prerogatives  till 
and  wnen  he  found  that  the  fatal  the  ulterior  decision  of  the  King ; 
hour  was  at  hand  ;  when  he  under-  he  then  bid  a  last  adieu  to  ^,  en- 
stood  that  the  hero  must  soon  leave  treating  his  beloved  Oapistrano  to 
this  world,  the  monk  thought  it  his  pray  for  him.  He  called  afterwards 
duty  to  reveal  the  truth  to  him  and  every  one  present  separately  to  his  bed, 
recommend  him  to  prepare  for  it.  holding  out  his  hand  to  each,  pardon- 
Hunyadi,  smiling,  explained  that,  ing,  thimking  the  others;  he  then  dis- 
having  so  long  and  so  much  been  missed  them.  He  desired  to  be  carried 
exposed  to  death,  he  had  long  since  into  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  ;  aad, 
made  his  will,  disposed  of  every  thing;  in  the  midst  of  his  faithful  compa- 
that  his  faith  had  alwavs  been  un-  nions  in  arms — all  kneeling,  praying, 
bounded,  that  he  had  always  lived,  weeping — he  received  the  sacraments 
suffered,  been  wounded,  in  the  ser-  at  the  hands  of  Oapistrano.  He 
vice  of  the  true  religion,  and  that  he  was  immediately  taken  to  a  chax)el 
could  not,  therefore,  have  any  thin^  prepared  for  him,  and  laid  dpwn, 
to  fear.  He  then  thanked  and  blessed  Oapistrano  reciting  the  prayers  for 
the  pious  monk,  and  requested  him,  the  dead.  Hunyadi  once  more 
when  he  retumedamong  his  country-  cast  a  feeble  glance  of  tender  fare- 
men,  to  tell  them  that  Hunvadi  36.-  well  on  his  friend,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
noshaddied  the  death  of  a  Christian.  A  few  minutes  after  his  soul  fied 
A  crowd  of  nobles  had  arrived  at  from  this  world.  Oapistrano  rose, 
Semlin.  They  were  admitted  in  the  and,  his  face  bathed  with  tears,  pro- 
room  where  lay  the  suffering  hero,  nounoed  these  words  : — "  Farewell, 
They  surrounded  him  and  gs^ed  on  star  of  heaven !  Crown  of  the  king- 
the  ghastly  figure  that  was  so  terrible  dom,  thou  art  no  more  1  The  light  of 
and  formidable  a  few  days  before,  the  Christian  world  is  extinguished  I 
and  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  little  Alas  1  the  mirror  in  which  the  soldiers 
dust  on  the  morrow;  they  admired  of  Christ  always  saw  victory  re- 
-'iraordinary  man  so  often  be-  fleeted  is  dashed  for  ever  !  Now,  O 
nd  calumniated,  whose  whole    conqueror  of  the  enemies  of  the  di- 
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Tine  name,  thon  triumphest  among  forth  the  lightnings  of  intelligent  ac- 

angels  !     Thou  reignest  in  heaven  tivity,  of  impetuosity,  or  scornful  in- 

irith  Jesus.  0  1  thou  art  truly  happy!  dignation.     He  was  simple  in  his 

We  are  the  unfortunate  men  ;  thou  mode  of  living,  but  careful  in  dress, 

haat  left  as  in  the  valley  of  tears  !  like  all  the  Ma^rs.    He  was  always 

O  !  brave  John,  farewell,  farewell !"  to  be  distingui^ed  among  the  nobles, 

The  deliverance  of  Belgrade  had  in  the  assemblies,  ceremonies,  and 

thrown  the  Hungarian  nation  into  especially  in  battle,  by  his  floating, 

delirious  rejoicings.    Soon  after,  the  embroidered,  broad-sleeved  mantle — 

news   followed   that    Hunyadi  waa  his  white  plume,  fixed  with  diamonds 

dead    A  mournful  despair,  dark  fore-  on  his  kalpak — by  the  gold  and  silver 

bodings  for  the  future,  succeeded  to  ornaments  that  adorned  the  equip- 

the  exultations  of  an  unexpected  and  ment  of  his  horse.     This  splendid 

mlendid  victory.    The  people  had  lost  attire  was  no  doubt  a  great  source  of 

tneir  protector — the  Secondarv  Mag-  fond  attraction  to  the  people  and  the 

yar    nobility,   their   intrepid   com-  army ;  but  it  rendered  him  also  con- 

mander.    The  whole  country  was  in  M>icuou8  in   the    confusion   of   the 

tears.     De   Cilley  alone  could  not  thickest  conflict,  and  enabled  his  com- 

wholly  conceal  his  extreme  joy ;  he  panions  in  arms,  dispersed  in  the  tu- 

conceived  that  now  the  kingdom  of  mult  of  battle,  to  rally  round  him. 

Hungary  would  be  a  prey  to  his  cu-  In  his  private  life  he  was  modest, 

pidity.    The  King  had  the  good  taste  generous,  extremely  charitable,  and 

to  manifest  a  real,  or  feigm^l  sorrow,  tenderly  attached  to  his  family,  and 

He  confirmed  Hunyadi's  son,  Ladis-  of  a  constant  purity  in  his  manners, 

las,  in  all  the  dignities  of  his  father.  His  private  virtues  have  even  been 

and  publicly  expressed  his  gratitude  acknowledged  by  the  too  hostile  chro- 

for  the  great  commander  who  had  niclers,  from  whom  have  been  derived 

savecl  Hungary  and  preserved    his  all  the  attacks  on  his  public  life,  but 

crown.     Christendom  deplored  the  their  hostility  has  succumbed  igno- 

loss  of  the  man,  who,  although  so  miniously  und^  the  grave  and  impar- 

often  abandoned  by  all,  had  worn  out  tial  researches  of  history.    The  life  of 

his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Hunyadi  is,  at  this  day,  aa  it  will 

The  Pontiff  ordered  at  Rome  a  solemn  ever  be  in  the  land  of  the  Magyars, 

service  in  honour  of  the  Magyar  hero,  a  holy  legend— a  model  of  gjenius, 

and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  heroism,  self-denial,  and  probity — a 

''  Defender  of  the  Christian  Faith."  principle  of  vitality  and  regeneration 

Mohammed  II.,  on  hearing  the  death  of  in  the  Hungarian  people. 
his  great  enemy,  fell  into  a  long,  silent.       The  calumnies  of  De  Cilley  and  a 

brooding  gloom;  and  afterwards, with  few  dastard  nobles  pursued  the  hero 

tears  in  his  ejres,  exclaimed  that,  in  after  his  death.    They  again  took  pos- 

his  age,  no  prince  ever  had  such  a  session  of  the  weak  mind  of  the  King; 

Bul:ject.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  want-  they  led  him  to  acts  of  the  grossest 

ed  to  the  glory  of  Hunyaai :  neither  ingratitude  and    cruelty.     Ladislas, 

the  tears  of  the  people,  the  enthusi-  Hunyadi's  eldest  son,  who  was  in 

astic  admiration  of  those  who  had  possession  of  his  father's  dignities, 

fought  under  his  banner,  nor  the  ho-  lound  himself  accused  of  an  imaginary 

nourabie  testimony  of  the  enemy  he  plot,  snbmitted  to  a  mock  trial,  and 

had  vanquished.  was  one  evening  murdered  by  the 

The  extenud  appearance   of  the  headsman  of  the  King,  in  an  obscure 

Seat  Magyar  was  that  of  a  soldier,  comer  of  Buda,  the  King  himself  sit- 

e  was  of  middle  height,  well  pro-  ting  by  a  window  to  witness  his  deatL 

portioned,  although  with  a  vigorous  Subsequentlv  (March,  1457).  a  formal 

frame.    His  large  head  was  covered  decree  was  framed  and  published,  by 

with  thick,  dark chestnut,curling hair;  the  same  Prince  and  his  council,  des- 

biii  face,  ruddy  and  broad,  had  some-  tined  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  all 

thing  of  military  roughness,  with  an  the  calumnies  accumulated  on  the 

expression  of  pride  and  energy ;   a  father  and  the  son,  and  written  in  the 

benevolent  goocl-nature  often  rotated  coarsest  langnaga    This  royal  docu- 

from  his  lips.    His  latge  dark  eyes,  ment  received  a  most  effective  refu- 

overshadowed  by  thick  eyebrows,  had  tation. '  The  Hungarian  nation,  pal- 

an  expression  of  unfathomable  depth,  pitating  with  hatred,  flew  to  arms, 

inspiring  terror  when  they  flasned  The  wretched  royal  calumniator  fled 
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to  Vienna,  then  to  Prague,  where  he  bility,  Mathiaa  Corvinns,  aboy  fifteen 
died  niiserably,  four  months  after  the  years  old,  the  second  and  worthy  son 
murder  of  Hunyadi's  eldest  son.  A  of  the  saviour  of  Hungary,  was  pro- 
National  Diet  was  assembled  under  claimed  King  on  the  24tn  January, 
the  walls  of  Pesth,  for  the  election  of  1458.  The  hero  Hunyadi  thus  received, 
a  new  sovereign ;  and  in  .the  midst  of  in  death,  an  eternal  crown  of  gratitude, 
the  enthusiastic,  delirious  acclama-  imparalleled  in  history, 
tiona  of  the  patriots,  people,  and  no- 


HI8T0BT  OF  THB  KNIGHTS  OP  MALTA. 

PABT  II. 

Thebe  lies  off  the  coast  of  Asia  It  was  but  one  of  three  thousand 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ionian  archi-  images  of  bronze  or  marble  which,  in 
pelago,  facing  the  wide  channel  which  the  capital,  challenged  the  admiration 
parts  Candia  from  the  southernmost  of  every  educated  eye.  To  name  one 
points  of  Grreece,  an  island  famous  in  painter  is  to  deelajre  the  emiBenoe  of 
song  and  story.  Rhodes  is  its  name,  the  Rhodian  school.  Protogenes  was 
name  of  grsu^  and  beauty,  which  the  a  Rhodian  citizen.  The  severer  stu- 
impress  on  its  antique  coins,  a  sort  of  dies  were  cultivated  there  with  so 
"armoirie  parlante,"  associates  with  much  zeal,  and  were  so  thoroughly 
the  rose,  'P(Sdoc,  queen  flower  of  alL  x)opularized,  as  apparently  to  shame 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  em-  the  efforts  of  our  modern  Mech^uoics* 
blem  suggested  the  etymology,  not  the  Institutes.  It  is  a  Rhodian  tale  which 
true  etymon  the  name.  For  the  ear-  tells  how,  on  its  seashore,  the  wrecked 
liest  Greek  geographers  called  the  philosopher,  who  knew  not  whither 
island  'o^(ov<ra,  the  snake  island ;  and  the  storm  had  driven  him,  took  com- 
the  Phoenician  *  rout,'  or  serpent,  was  fort  when  he  saw  the  geometrical 
probably  the  sound  modified  into  figures  which  some  wanderer  by  the 
Khodos  by  those  Dorian  colonists  seaside  had  left  scrawled  upon  the 
who,  first  of  such  as  spoke  a  dialect  sand.  Rhodeswas  the  earthly  Elysium 
of  Hellas,  conquered  the  island  and  of  architects  and  sbipbuilaers  ;  no- 
settled  there.  where  did  such  high  honour  or  such 

Be  this  as  it  may,  poets,  phlloso-  profitable  pay  reward  them.    But  its 

phers,  historians,  jurists,  have  com-  jealous  citizens  punished  with  death 

bined  to  recount  its  glories  and  to  sing  mtrusive  inquiiy  into  the  secrets  of 

its  praise.    From  the  epic  scroll  of  their  dockyards.     In  commerce  they 

Homer  to  the  enamelled  lines  of  Ho-  were,  for  centuries,  without  competi- 

racethenameof  Rhodes  gleams  upon  tors;  and  down  to  the  days  of  the 

many  a  poetic  page.  Csesar,  who  refused  to  hear  appeal  in 

Tradition  ran  that  never  had  one  a  salvage  ease  against  the  ^'  lex  rho- 

whole  day  been  spread  with  gloom  so  dia,"  the  law  of  the  Mediterranean 

cloudy  but  what  the  rays  of  the  Sun  Sea  was  little  else  than  the  custom  of 

God,  who  smiled  on  Rhodes  eternally,  Rhodes.    The  poor  law  of  the  island, 

had  burst  through  it  to  make  the  Rho-  too,  had  been  amon^  the  famous  points 

dians  glad.  of  the  administration  of  its  common- 

'Ev0a  troTl  Bpkxfi  Ot&v  BatriKkvc  ^^^^j*  -r  xu              i.-i            •         r  •*. 

Xpvrrah  vubdSeitn  ir6\iv.  .  ,And  if  the  versatile  genius  of  its 

inhabitants,  together  with  itaexqm- 

"  That  isle  the  king  of  gods,"  sang  site  cultivation,  would  seem  to  i^ve 

Pindar,  "doth  bathe  in  showers  of  token  rather  of  Ionian  origin  and 

golden  dew."  kinsmanship  with.  Athens,  the  stur- 

In  grateful  token  of  Apollo's  ac-  diness  of  their  valour  and  their  un- 

knowledged  favour,  the  bronze  world-  flinching  fight  for  independence  or 

marvel,  the  Colossus,  wrought  by  the  commercial  safety  showed  them  no 

Lyndian Chares,  bestrode  the*harbour  mongrels,  but  true  to  the  old  bulldog 

to  bless  the  outward  and  welcome  the  Dorian  breed. 

meward  bound  ships  of  Rhodes.  It  was  their  just  boast  that  in  yain 
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had  Poliorcetes  set  up  hifi  famous  proves  him  to  have  possessed  the  in- 

'xXtv^Xfc.     the    city-t<aking    engine,  stinctive  genius  of  gi*eat  statesmen 

against  their  walls.    Not  onlv  equal  and  commanders. 

valour  met  and  foiled  him,  but  en-  The  chief  maritime  enem^  against 

^neering  skill  fnlly  equal  to  his  own.  whom,  for  years,  the  Chnstians  of 

Prom  before  the  same  walls  Mithri-  Palestine   had    contended   was,    of 

dates  had  gone  baffledaway.  It  is  true  course,  the  Soldan  of  Egypt ;  and  in 

that  at  last  the  Ehodian  common-  regard  of  his  position  and  that  of  the 

wealth  had  been  absorbed  into  the  naval    armaments   and   commercial 

irresistible  dominion  of  Rome ;  but  it  fleets  of  Alexandria,  the  selection  of 

lost  its  independence  with  so  much  of  Rhodes  was  most  judicious.    At  all 

courase  and  of  dignity  that  it  seemed,  events  it  is  undoubted  that  the  de- 

in  so  Going,  to  fall  in  with  rather  than  sign  of  seizing  upon  the  island  was 

to  be  conquered  by  the  Roman  system,  first  conceived  by  X)e  Yillarets,  deeplv 

In  the  latter  days  of  its  history,  the  so-  meditated,    and   carefully    planned. 

verei^ty  of  Rhodes  had  been  vested,  His  greatest  sorrow,  when  prostrated 

not  without  frequent,  and  sometimes  by  sickness  upon  what   proved  to 

long,  interruptions,  in  the  Emperors  be  his  death-bed,  was  his  inability 

of  Constantinople.    The  Arabs  had  to  accomplish  a  scheme  which  lay 

early  swooped  upon  and  plundered  it.  so  near  his  heart    But  there  was  one 

Moawiyah,  Lieutenant  of  the  fourth  knight  in   the  Order,  Foulques  de 

Khalif  Othman,  had  sold  it  is  said,  to  Yillarets,  whom  some  will  have  a  bro- 

Jews,  the  fragments  of  the  bronze  ther,  some  only  a  cousin  of  his  own, 

Colossus,  which,  as  far  back  as  the  to  whom,before  dying,  he  made  known 

time  of  Strabo,  an  earthquake  had  his  intimate  plans,  and  whose  caiia- 

levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  which,  city  and  bravery  pointed  him  out  as 

as  he  tells  us,  an  oracle  had  forbidden  best  fitted  to  insure  their  '^execution." 

the  citizens  to  re-erect  Aware  of  this,  the  Order  forthwith 

In  the  feeble  hands  of  the  Byzan-  elected  him  Grand  Master,  and  from 

tine  emperors  the  island  was  rarely  that  moment  the  whole  of  his  abili- 

safe  from  piratical  ravages,  and  its  ties  and  energy  were  devoted  to  the 

creeks  and  narbours  were  not  seldom  great  undertaking, 

fortified  as  strongholds  by  the  pirates  Passing  over  into  Europe  he  ob- 

who  ravaged  it  taincd  at  Poitiers  interviews  with  the 

For  a  time,  during   the   Middle  French  King  Philippe-le-bel,  and  with 

Ages,  it  was  held  by  the  Genoese,  to  that  Clement  V.  wno  was  so  largely 

whom  it  fell  upon  the  taking  of  Con-  indebted  to  him  for  his  accession  to 

stantinople  by  the  Latins.     It  re-  the  Pontifical  chair.     To  them  he 

matned,  indeed,  in  their  possession  confided  the  secret  of  his  design,  in 

until  John  Ducas — ^whose  surname  of  support  of  which,  without  divulging 

Yataces   Miyor   Porter's   work,  we  its  real  object^  a  new  crusade,  the  last 

trust  by  a  mere  misprint,  has  trans-  in  effect,  was  set  on  foot, 

formed  into  "  Vatiens !"— again  re-  Plenary  indulgence  was  proclauned 

duoed  it  into  Greek  subjection.  for  all  who  should  take  arms  under 

At  the  banning  of  the  fourteenth  Foulques'  banner,  and  he  is  said  to 
century  tlds  sovereignty  had  again  have  been  encumbered  by  the  over- 
dwindled  into  a  name,  and  a  certain  flowingnumbersofthose  who  answered 
race  of  lords,  or  "  Despotai,''  of  lower  thisappeal.  Galleys  for  theirtransport 
Greek  origin,  Gualla  by  name,  seems  were  collected  at  Brindisi,  furnished  in 
to  have  rtued  in  Rhodes  over  a  mixed  part  by  Charles  II.  of  Sicily,  in  greater 
population  of  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  part  by  the  Republic  of  Gienoa.  The 
Tnrkomana  noblest  ladies  of  that  city  sold  their 

Historical  recollections  can  scarcely  jewels  to  furnish  him  with  funds,  and 

have  swayed  the  mind  of  Guillaume  these,  together  with  certain  advances 

de  Yillarets,  the  twenty-third  Master  from  the  Pope,  formed  the  bulk  of 

of  the  Hospital,  in  fixing  upon  that  the  contents  of  his  military  chest 

island  as  the  most  desirable  future  From  Brindisi,  the  armament,  ig- 

nossession  and  residence  of  his  Order,  norant  of  its  own  precise  destination, 

Neither  could  he  have  foreseen  the  passing  in  purposed  feint  by  Rhodes, 

future  establishment,  in  Constanti-  steered  for  Cyprus,  where  it  received 

nople,  of  the  yet  unborn  Ottoman-  reinforcement  of  knights  and  other 

TiurkUh  power.     But  Uie  selection  troops  in  readiness  at  limissa    Sail- 
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ing  thence  it  put  in  to  the  Gulf  of  Foulques  could  pevail  agftinst  the 

Maori,  the  Glaucus  Sinus  of  the  an-  city.    The  sie^e  oecame  a  blockade, 

cients.  New  troops  had  to  be  raised ;  new 

There,    deep    embowered   amidst  money  found  to  pay  them,  borrowed, 

wooded  hills,  which  rise  behind  it  as  with  much  difficulty,  from  the  bank- 

if  in  continuation  of  its  rows  of  seats,  ing  houses  of  Florence.    Nevertheless 

stood  and  stands  the  ruined  theatre  the  star  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  was 

of  the  oracular  city  of  Telmessus.    It  unauestionably  still  in  the  ascendant^ 

looks  out  upon  a  glorious  bay,  far  and,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1310,  the 

on  the  right  of  which  the  rocky  chain  victorious  knights  and  their  allies 

which  runs  between  the  provinces  of  carried  the  city  of  Rhodes  by  storm. 
Caria  and  Lycia  projects  its  last  bar-       The  submission  of  the  strong  castle 

ren  articulations  mto  the  sea,  like  the  of  Lindo,  then  of  the  entire  island, 

spine  of  some  huge  fossil  monster,  and  within  no  long  time  of  the  islets 

Nearer,  on  the  left,  two  lordly  moun-  clustering  in  the  neighbourhood  fol- 

tain  peaks  arise.  Grains  and  Anticra-  lowed  without  intermission  or  serious 

gus,  naunts  of  the  fabled  Chimaera.  check. 

Their  wooded  bases  are  washed  by  As  the  busy  folk  of  our  own  Chan- 
the  waves,  on  which  dance  islets,  nel  Islands  are  said,  perhaps  bv  too 
clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with  censorious  tongues,  to  have  found 
underwood  of  luscious  green.  On  means,  during  the  long  wars  which 
one  of  these  the  traveller  still  sees  with  closed  the  eighteenth  and  opened  the 
interest  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  built  present  century,  to  combine  to  their 
bj  the  Hospital  Kiiights.  Inland  the  own  great  pecuniary  profit  the  occu- 
nch  plain  is  carpeted  in  simimer  with  pation  of  the  legitimate  trader  with 
carpet  of  darkest  green  oleander,  em-  that  of  the  dashing  privateer,  so 
broidered  with  the  profuse  pink  of  was  it  with  the  Hospitallers  and  their 
its  rose-like  blossoms.  A  rocky  pla-  subject  population.  Every  knight 
teau  comes  down  in  a  sheer  cliff  to  in  residence  at  Rhodes  was  bound 
one  place  near  the  ruins,  and  magni-  to  make,  at  least,  one  cruise  in  the 
ficent  rock-tombs,  with  sculptured  course  oif  the  year.  Such  cruise,  in 
panels,  are  carved  in  the  livinff  the  technical  langua^  of  the  Order, 
stone.  On  the  slopes  stand  the  grand  went  by  the  name  of  Caravan ;  and, 
old  sepulchral  Sii^pot,  huge  sarcophagi  if  the  commerce  of  Christian  or  even 
of  hewn  stone  upon  lofty  pedestals  :  Saracen  allies  found  in  the  knightly 
and  here  and  there,  from  this  city  of  galleys  an  active  sea-police,  the  oom- 
the  dead,  over  the  ruins  of  the  once  merce  of  non-friendly  Mahometans 
living  city,  dead  likewise  now,  a  soli-  furnished  a  succession  of  rich  prizes 
tary  palm  springs  up  and  waves  its  to  be  towed  into  the  Rhodian  ports, 
bougns  above  the  desolation.  But,  sooth  to  say,  this  course  of  life 
From  this  fair  spot  they  say  that  and  this  source  of  revenue  were  soon 
Foulques— willing,  if  it  might  be,  to  found  to  be  but  little  compatible  with 
have  right  no  less  than  might  upon  the  severer  features  of  the  vows  and 
his  side  m  the  attempted  undertaking,  former  discipline  of  the  Order.  This 
not  yet  disclosed  to  any  but  his  own  is  the  time  of  the  division  into  dis- 
8 worn  brethren  of  the  Order — des-  tinct  languages — a  division  in  more 
patched  a  messenger  to  Andronicus  senses  than  one.  For  although,  as 
JPalfiBologus,  at  Constantinople,  re-  an  expedient  to  quell  the  jealousies 
questing  from  him  a  formal  investi-  and  heart-burnings  which  arose  cou- 
ture of  sovereignty.  The  answer  was  ceming  the  distribution  of  honours 
a  negative;  and,  by-and-by,  when  and  ofnces  amongst  the  brethren  from 
Foulques  was  already  landea  and  in  different  nations,  it  was  resolved  to 
conflict  Jit  Rhodes,  a  body  of  Byzan-  attach  definitely  and  perpetually  cer- 
tine  troops  sent  to  reinforce  its  de-  tain  of  these  dignities  to  each  sepa- 
fenders  against  him.  Authentic  re-  rate  langue  or  tongue,  yet  after-ex- 
cords  of  the  protracted  struggle  which  perience  proved  that  th  e  separate  ties 
had  to  be  sustained  for  the  mastery  thus  formed  became  too  often  the 
of  Rhodes  are  very  few.  It  is  known  bands  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy. 
*^at  many  of  the  volunteers  from  Pride,  luxury,  and  an  inordinate  love 
'•ope  returned  when  the  object  of  of  riches  becan  to  develop  themselves 
campaign  was  clear.  Master  of  among  the  knights,  in  apparent  for- 
3pen  country,  it  was  long  before  getfulness  of  the  docnn  which  their 
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eyil  reputation  in  this  respect  had 
brought  upon  the  Templars.  Of 
course  it  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  reproach  of  these  vices  had  hither- 
to been  cast  upon  one  brotherhood 
only.  Mart^e,  in  his  "Colleotio  am- 
plisisima,"  has  edited  a  curious  lam- 
poon, in  Latin  verse,  which  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  must  have 
been  written,  as  one  perceives  at  a 
glance,  before  the  final  evacuation  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  satirist  repre- 
sents himself  as  weary  of  the  world's 
ways,  and  anxious  to  betake  himself 
for  penitence  and  asceticism  to  some 
one  or  other  of  the  existing  religious 
orders,  and  proceeds  thus : — 

"  Sed  auj*  diver?a9  species  eunt  religionis, 
Nmcio  pnrcipad  quie  sit  habend*  mihi. 
8i  erace  Bignatis  rubelL  me  eonfero  Tempio, 
Trans  mars  in«  mittent  soWare  vote  Dao. 
Sarvus  ero  serYum  facient  proeal  esse  seor- 

SUXD, 

Serviamt  et  forsan  in  regiotie  Tjri. 

Non  tamea  ibo  pede,  sed  e<|uo  qui  pastas 

aTena 
Crasstts  et  »d  calces  sit  tener  atque  ley  is ; 
Qoiqae  pedem  senrans,  et  fractis  gressibui 

yersans, 
Molliter  iocedet :  regula  nostra  jubet, 
Scandere  trottantem  prohibet  quoque  regula, 

nolo 
Qaod  y»  me  careat  oido  rigore  suo. 
Ipgreoiar  miles  ne  Candida  paUia  desint ; 
Bad  tunc  ab  belluro*  nox  rediturus  ero. 
I>e  cute  corrigiam  nostra  soldanus  habebit 
Et  comcdet  carnes  bestia  ueva  meas. 
Ant  circaroeisi  gladius  mea  viscera  fundet, 
l>aliacto  corio  cvteta  dabtt  hnrno. 
Kursum  si  uero  cracis  Hospitalarius  ille. 
Ad  Libaaum  mittar  ligna  referre  domum. 
Cam  larr^is  pergam  scutica  ccdente  tri* 

nodi, 
Et  renter  vacuus  et  quasi  vellus  erit. 
Multa  Host  sabeant  mihi,  nil  de  jure  Hcebit 
Pnster  mentiri  magnifieando  domum. 
Bt  si  tngressua  fecero  semel  atque  secando, 
Vade  foras  dicent,  diripient  que  crucem." 

Which,  for  the  benefit  of  lady  rearl- 
era,  we  submit  in  Hudibrastic  para- 
phrase: 

**  Bat  since  these  Orders  be  a  host 
Whither  should  I  betake  me  most? 
Would  I  a  red-cross  Templar  be? 
Than  must  I  sail  bejond  the  sea, 
Sent  from  my  eountry  fiu*  away, 
Mr  vovi  in  distant  lands  to  nay  : 
To  liva  a  drudee  and  rise  no  nigher, 
Perchance  'witnio  the  walls  of  Tyre. 
Tet  not  i^oot :  I  might  bestride 
A  nag,  of  easy  pace  to  ride. 
Well  stalled  with  oats,  who  plump  and 

sleek 
Would  pick  his  steps,  well -broken,  meek. 


To  mount  high  trotter  breaks  the  rule, 
Which  yet  enjoins  it.     Sure  a  fool 
Were  I  to  make  that  Order  be 
False  to  its  strictest  rule  for  me. 
A  soldier  midst  the  white  cloaks  too 
Needs  must  I  march,  if  men  were  few  : 
But  from  a  battle-field,  alack ! 
Perchance  I  never  might  march  back : 
And  my  poor  skin,  well  tanned  and  dried. 
Might  serve  the  Soldan  as  a  hide, 
I^ng  after  jackals,  in  the  field, 
Had  gnawed  my  luckless  carcase,  peeled 
By  some  fierce  circumcisM  hound. 
Who  left  it  weltering  on  the  ground. 
But  if  a  Hospitaller  profest 
I  stitch  the  white  cross  on  my  breast : 
To  Lebanon  all  clad  with  suow 
To  bring  home  logs  I  needs  must  go. 
Too  late  to  weep  my  servile  lot 
In  reach  of  thong  with  triple  knot. 
Nor  might  1  finu,  though  hungry  still. 
Wherewith  my  stinted  paunch  to  fill. 
Whatever  thoughts  my  brain  might  crowd 
*Twere  best  not  utter  them  aloud  : 
Unless  I  chose,  with  bragging  lies, 
T  extol  Our  Convent  to  the  skies. 
And  should  they  catch  me  once  in  fault. 
Or  twice  (since  human  gait  will  halt). 
They'd  strip  from  me  their  cross  I  wore, 
To  send  me  packing, .  .  * 'There's  the  door  !** 

In  England,  in  the  next  centiuy, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  great  rebeUion 
of  the  Commons  of  Easex  and  Kent 
under  Richard  11.^  the  special  fury  of 
the  rioters  was  directed  against  the 
houses  and  possessions  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John.  Their  magnificent  pnory 
in  Clerkenwell  was  sacked  and  fired, 
burning   for    seven    days  together. 
Though  the  Order  generally,  and  its 
belongings,  would  seem  to  have  been 
obnoxious  to  the  rebels,  it  is  probable 
that  the  personal  demeanour  of  the 
then  Grand  Prior  may  have  provoked 
this  rancour.    He  was  a  certain  Sir 
Robert  Hales,  and  was,  moreover,  at 
the  time  Lord  Treasurer  of  the  King- 
dom.   When  the  rebels,  gathered  on 
Blackheath,  sought  a  conference  with 
the  king ;  and  when  some  thought  it 
best  that  he  should  go  to  them  and 
know  what  their  meaning  was.  Sir 
Robert  breathed  nothing  out  wrath 
and  punishment :  and  together  with 
Simon  de  Sudbury,  Arcnbishop  of 
Canterbury,  "spake earnestly  against 
that  advice,  and  would  not  by  any 
means  that  the  king  should  go  to 

*  such  a  sort  of  barelegged  ribalds^^ 
but  rather  they  wished  that  he  should 
take  some  order  to  abate  the  pride  of 

*  sucJ^  vile  rascals,^  *' 

From  the  date  of  its  foundation  by 


Sic. 
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Gerald,  to  the  fatal  day  of  the  bloody  The  internal  history  of  the  Order 
retreat  from  Acre,  two  centuries  of  during  this  new  cycle  presents  few 
exploit  and  adventure  fill,  as  we  have  features  of  interest  to  others  than 
seen,  the  annals  of  the  Order.  Upon  its  professed  students.  Ab  might 
these  we  have  dwelt  at  a  length  some-  have  been  expected,  leadership  and 
what  disi»'oportionate,  either  to  the  office  having  now  b^me  not  simply 
space  occupied  by  its  whole  records  the  martyrlike  pre-eminence  in  posts 
in  general  nistory,  or  to  that  which  of  danger,  which  they  had  oeen 
we  can  in  this  article  devote  to  re-  in  Palestine,  ambitious  rivalries  and 
membrance  of  them.  But  this  we  dissensions  not  seldom  arose  concern- 
have  done  advisedly :  in  part,  because  ing  their  disposal 
we  have  thought  that  we  should  thus  Even  the  division  into  languages 
enable  the  reader  to  seize  more  firmly  was  not  found  sufficient  without  the 
upon  the  true  notion  of  the  character  formation  of  an  additional  ona  The 
and  development  of  this  great  Insti-  original  division  was  into  seven  : — 
tution :  in  great  part  also,  because  France,  Provence,  Auvergne,  Italy, 
this  most  interesting  pristine  period,  Germany,  England,  and  Ajagon.  To 
is  that  in  which  a  far  more  extended  counteroalance  the  overwheuning  in- 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  fluence  of  the  French  element  in  the 
history  of  the  times  than  was  pos-  Order,  the  latter  tongue,  towards 
sessed  by  Vertot  or  even  Bosio,  is  re-  1461,  was  separated  from  that  of  Por- 
quired  for  him  who  shall,  in  modem  tugal,  with  Leon  and  Cafitille,  de- 
times,  become  the  successful  historian  tached  and  compacted  into  an  eighth 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.    No  such  tongue. 

wholesale  destruction   of  their   ar-  Neither  is  it  any  way  surprisiog 

chives,  records,  statutes,  and  other  that  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  nad  al- 

historical  documents,  ajs  occurred  in  waysexercised  an  acknowledged  right 

the  disaster  of  Acre,  ever  again  befel  of  patronage,  if  not  of  suzerainty, 

them  :  and,  thenceforward,  there  does  over  the  Institution,  should  have  en- 

not  lie  upon  their  historian  the  same  deavoured  to  profit  by  its  dissensions, 

obligation  to  collect  his  materials  from  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  own 

vast  and  widely  scattered  masses  of  power  of  interference  with  nomina- 

information,  wherein  that  which  ac-  tions  and  supreme  elections,  though 

tually  concerns  the  peculiar  history  such  interferences  were  in  detriment, 

of  the  Order  lies  in  grains  only,  as  for  the  more  part,  of  rights  and  im- 

smaller  '*  nuggets"  in  great  cradles-  munities  conceded  and  confirmed  by 

full  of  quartz.  the  see  of  Rome  itself. 

For  two  more  centuries  after  its  As  to  the  actual  dominions  of  the 
establishment  at  Rhodes,  did  the  Or-  Order,  they  were  not  only  extended 
der  of  St.  John  run  its  next  cycle  of  and  consolidated  in  the  Archipelago, 
an  existence  even  more  distinct  and  but  advanced  guards  and  poets  of 
individual  than  it  had  hitherto  known ;  vants^ge  secured  the  coasts  of  Asia  Mi- 
retaining  the  peculiarity  of  its  cell-  nor.  The  site,  for  instance,  of  the  an- 
bate  and  quasi-conventual  character,  cient  Halicamassus  was  seized  on  as 
yet  assuming  attributes  and  exercis-  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
ing  functions  common  to  other  ordin-  Smyrna,  and  its  massive  ruins  con- 
ary  independent  and  temporal  sove-  verted  into  a  strong  fortress.  It  would, 
reignties.  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  decide  whether 

And  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  if  the  the  fragments  of  those  masterly  sculp- 

remembrance  of  its  semi-ecclesiastical  tures,  wherewith  Artemisia  aidomed 

nature  made  men,  not  without  reason,  the  renowned  memorial  of  her  mau- 

often  contrast  invidiously  the  secular  soleums,  and  which  even  now  are 

aspect  of  the  Order's  actual  practice  being  disposed  in  the  portico  of  our 

with  its  religious  profession,  the  un-  national  museum,  are  indebted  rather 

deniable  services  which  it  was  yet  for  preservation  than  for  mutilation 

destined    to    render    Christendom,  to  the  military  builders  of  the  Hos- 

threatened  by  the  consolidating  and  pital. 

expanding  power  of  the  Ottoman  Smyrna  had  been  confided  to  the 

dynasty,  made  it  retain  claims  uni-  guardianship  of  the  Knights  upon  \ta 

versally  allowed  upon  the  indulgence,  capture  from  the  Turks,  in  1344,  by 

and  even  admiration,  of  its  contem-  a  combined  fieet  oi  Papal,  Venetian, 

poraries.  Cypriot,  and  Parian  galleys,  in  con- 
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junction  with  those  of  Rhodes.    It  a  temporary  revival  and  lustre  under 

was  wrested  from  them  by  Timour,  Gait-bey,  gradually  dwindling  to  its 

who  massacred  everv  knight  in  the  extinction  under  the  growing  might  of 

fortress  upon  its  fall  by  storm,  an  the  Ottoman  Turks, 

event  announced  to  the  ships,  which  "Constantinople first,  then  Rhodes." 

brought  a  tardy  succour,  by  the  hurl-  Such  had  been  the  warning  howl  of 

iug  upon  their  decks  of  severed  heads  the  dread  war-wolfL  Mahomet  II. 

from  the  catapults  of  the  Tartar.  No  sooner  had  Byzantium  fallen, 

Four  years  before  that  event,  the  tlian  the  queen-island  of  the  Archi- 
Knights  had  once  more  been  seen,  as  pelago  received,  and,  of  course,  re- 
in the  older  crusading  days,  in  the  sad-  ]ected  his  summons  to  subjection  and 
die  against  the  inndel :  a  rare  cir-  tribute.  The*military  successes  of  the 
cumstance  in  these  later  times.  It  great  Hunyades  delayed,  but  could 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  bat-  not  avert  the  breaking  of  the  storm 
tie  of  Nicopolis,  in  1395,  delivered  upon  the  Rhodian  ramparts, 
against  Biuazet,  who  had  not  yet  Barker  and  darkergrew  the  eastern 
been  attacked  and  routed  bv  the  sky.  Trebicond  capitidated  to  Ma- 
hordes  of  Timour.  Their  Grand  Mas-  hornet;  but  David  Oomnenus,  and 
ter,  de  Naillac,  rode  with  them  in  the  seven  of  his  eight  sons,  expiated  with 
cavalry  rank»  of  the  impetuous  and  their  lives  their  glorious  scorn  of 
ill-fated  Count  de  Nevers.  apostacy.  Mitylene  is  stormed.  Con- 

We  are  really  sorry  to  be  obliged  tempt  of  faith,  no  less  than  the  most 

here  again  to  hit  a  blot  in  Mi^or  Por-  savage  ferocity,  marks  the  conduct  of 

ter  8  historical  accuracy;  but  the  mild-  the  Sultan.    Men  who  had  made  free- 

est  laws  of  literary  criticism  would  dom  the  prioeofsurrender  are  dragged 

surely   compel  us    to    remonstrate  into  ruthless  captivitv.    They  would 

against  his  describing,  patronymicatly,  have  died  arms  in  hand,  but  for  solenm 

as  "  Archbishop  de  Grand,' '  that  Pri-  promise  of  safety,  are  beheaded  or  sawn 

mate  of  Hungary,  Prince  Archbishop  i  n  sunder,  their  carcases  thrown  to  the 

of  '*  Gran,"  whom  he  richtly  repre-  lean  scavenger  dogs  of  the  East.  The 

sents  as  e8ca])ing  with  King  Sigis-  horrors  of  the  sack  of  Negropont  sur- 

mund  in  a  frail  £)at  on  the  Danube,  pass,  if  possible,  those  of  the  storm  of 

and  rescued,  at  last,  by  the  galleys  of  Mitylene.    Anna  Erizzo,  a  noble  Ve- 

St.  John.  netian  virgin,  meets  with  her  death 

Those  galleys  in  truth  were  now  bv  the  very  hand  and  scimitar  of 
the  war  steeils  of  the  knights.  By  Mahomet  himself,  for  spitting  on 
them  they  had  hoped  to  gain  master-  his  odious  love.  But  the  Turk  es- 
ship  of  the  Morea,  a  favourite  and  pies  among  the  galleys,  which  in 
tenaciously-held  design,  in  pursuance  vain  seek  to  r^se  the  siegn,  the 
of  which  they  are  now  seen  to  bar-  white  cross  banner  of  the  Knights 
gain  and  even  pay  for  the  somewhat  of  Rhodes.  Thither  once  more  he 
visionary  rights  of  the  tricky  **  por-  despatches  an  herald,  no  longer  to 
phyrogenet,  Theodore  Palaeoiogus, —  claim  tribute,  but  to  denounce  impla- 
oQt  of  whom  they  hardly  extorted  re-  cable  enmity.  He  swears  that  no 
payment  upon  his  f^ure  to  fulfil  his  quarter  shall  be  given  to  any  Hos- 
word; — now  to  make  furiousdashes  at  pi  taller,  and  that  with  his  own  hand 
those  Turkish  garrisons,  which,  in  con-  shall  their  Grand  Master  be  slain, 
tempt  of  any  rights  but  such  as  the  The  man  who  filled  that  office, 
ficimitar  and  the  Koran  gave,  had  when  in  1480  the  threats  of  Ba- 
fortified  themselves  upon  the  Morean  jazet  received  their  partial  fulfilment, 
coasts.  These  same  galleys  had  enor  and  that  siege  began^  with  rumour  of 
bled  their  forward,  enterprising  spirit  wh  ich  Europe  and  Aaia  were  soon  ring- 
to  crush,  in  the  harbour  and  dock-  ing  far  and  wide,  was  one  of  the  great- 
yanls  of  Alexandria  itself,  the  expe-  est  captains  and  most  able  stat^men 
dition  preparing  there  against  them  whom  the  Order,  fertile  in  such,  has 
m  1440,  by  their  old  enemy,  the  Sol-  shown  to  history, 
dan  of  Egypt.  But  though  in  revence,  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  descended  from 
the  Egyptian  Saracens  laid  formiua-  the  ancient  Viscounts  de  la  Marche, 
hie  siege  to  Rhodes,  in  1444,  whence  one  of  the  noblest  lineages  in  France, 
they  were  repulsed  after  forty  days,  had  made  his  first  campaign,  against 
that  was  almost  an  expiring  effort ;  these  very  Turks,  in  Hungary,  under 
the  Egyptian  power,  though  gaining  Albert  of  Austria,  son-in-law  to  that 
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King  and  Emperor  Sigismund,  whom  of  Europe  were  growing  then,  and  the 
Mr.  Carlvle  of  late'  has  pleasantly  power  of  the  commons  struggling 
noted  as  ''^Sigismund  super  gramma-  mto  existence.  Alphonse  of  Aragon 
ticam."  This  prince,  in  spite  of  his  was  embroiled  with  the  Pope,  on  a 
terrible  lapsus  on  tnat  occasion  at  question  of  Sicilian  investiture  for  his 
Constance,  was,  according  to  Gterson,  bastard  son,  Ferdinand.  Henry  of 
the  learned  Chancellor  of  the  Sor-  Castille,  profligate  and  cowardly,  was 
bonne,  no  such  mean  scholar,  and  the  hemmed  in  by  his  own  rebellious  sub- 
studious  turn  of  young  d'Aubusson's  jects,  and  the  still  strong  Moors  of 
mind  recommended  him  to  his  es-  Granada.  In  the  North,  Denmark 
pecial  notice.  Upon  his  decease,  the  and  Sweden  were  convulsed ;  and  a 
young  Frenchman  returned  to  the  bloody  day,  the  long  tragedy  of  the 
court  of  his  native  country,  and  Roses,  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
through  the  interest  of  his  kinsman,  En^nd  Scarce  any,  save  the  !IOng 
De  La  Marche,  became  companion  and  of  Portugal,  with  no  great  resources, 
brother  in  arms  of  the  Dauphin,  son  and  the  Kmg  of  France,  who  gave 
of  Charles  VIL  At  the  siege  of  Mon-  him  sixteen  thousand  crowns,  could 
tereau,  and  other  passages  of  anns,  do  aught  to  assist  him.  As  for  Venice, 
his  bravery  attracted  special  notice;  with  her  ambitions  craft  and  Punic 
and  his  diplomatic  aoilities  were  faith,  there  was  but  little  trusting 
discovered  when  the  evil  influ-  her ;  all  the  less,  that  the  conflicting 
ence  of  Agnes  Sorrel  had  brought  claims  of  Catherine  Comaro,  the 
about  an  open  rupture  between  the  **  daughter  of  St  Mark,"  to  the  king- 
infatuated  Charles  and  his  crafty,  dom  of  C3rpnis,  against  Charlotte  de 
supercilious,  obstinate  son,  the  future  Lusignan,  tne  prot^^^  of  the  Order^ 
eleventh  Louis.  This  reconcQiation  was  on  the  very  pomt  of  arraying  in 
was  chieflvnegociated  by  Pierre  d'Au-  hostility  against  it  the  whole  might 
busson,  wnom  thenceforward  Charles  of  the  imperious  and  haughty  re- 
employed in  many  delicate  and  secret  public. 

afliedrs  of  State.    But  whilst  the  court  Nevertheless,  when  on  the  death  of 

at  Nancy  was  celebrating  peace  re-  Battista  de  Orsini,  the   unanimous 

stored  with  jousts  and  tourneys,  over  voice  of  the  Order  called  Pierre  d'Au- 

which  presided  Margaret  of  Anjou,  busson  to  its  head,  Rhodes  rang  with 

promised  bride  of  our  sixth  Heniy;  such  acclamation  of  joy  as  micht 

whilst  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicilv  herald  the  morrow  of  a  victory,  rather 

contended  for  the  prize  against  Suffolk  than  the  eve  of  a  deadly  encounter, 

and  the  flower  of  the  yoimg  English  At  this  very  period  was  maturing 

nobles,  evil  tidings  were  rife  from  the  that  marvellous   invention,    one   of 

borders  of  Hungary  and  Albania— as  whose  early  achievements  was   the 

a  tocsin  and  f\meral  knell  came  clang-  embodiment  and  preservation  of  the 

ing  the  news  of  the  fatal  day  of  Varna  records  of  that  great  passive  of  arms, 

in  the  affrighted  ears  of  Christendom,  wherein  the  genius  of  D^ubusson, 

Pierre  d' Aubusson  had  a  brave  uncle,  the  valour  of  his  knights,  the  hearty 

Louis,  knight  and  commander  in  the  and  devoted  concurrence  of  every  dass 

Order  of  St.  John.  This  circumstance,  within  the  island,  down  to  the  de- 

in  much  likeUhood,  determined  him.  spised  Jews,  resisted  gloriously,  and 

Passing  over  to  Rhodes,  he  took  the  with  triumphant  success,  the  whole 

vows.  force  of  him  who  had  taken  Constan- 

His  rise  in  the  ranks  of  the  Order  tinople. 

we  dare  not  attempt  to  follow;  but  Those  who  may  be  familiar  with 

we  may  notice  that  to  him  had  been  the  choicest  typographical  treasures 

confided  the  somewhat  hopeless  mis-  of  the  British  Museum,  may  know 

sion  of  endeavouring  to  cement   in  that  amidst  the  precious  ornaments 

Europe  a  league  against  the  Turk,  of  its  reserved  cases  is  to  be  found 

which  might  ward  off  from  Rhodes  Caxton's  impression  of  that  account 

the  expected  calamity.    The  moment  of  the  defence  of  Rhodes,  which  was 

was    mauspicious,   though  pregnant  translated  from  Latin  into  the  vema- 

with  dancer  to  Christendom.    The  cular,  by  John  Eaye,  poet-laureate  to 

spirit  of  the  Crusades  dead,  neither  King  Edward  IV.    From  its  preface 

longs  nor  people  would  stir  one  step  we  venture  to  give  a  short  extract 

eastward.    National  were  succeeding  literatim : — 

0  mere  feudal  strifes,  for  the  nations  **  Certayne  ji  ys,   moste  gracyous 
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Srynce,  that  he,*  fewe  dayes  afore  hjrs  "  An  one  after  that  the  Khodianes  had 

eth,  layde  siege  to  the  nohle  cytee  of  knowleche  of  thees  werkes,  a  ehipman 

Khodes,  whidi  is  the  key  and  gate  of  all  wel  experte   in  swymmying  wente  by 

Cryfltendome.    But  there  he  was  put  nyghte  and  untied  the  oordes  fro  the 

to  hys  worse  and  to  shame ancre  and  knytted  them  unto  a  stone  of 

I  have  thought  more  beter  labour  and  the  banke,   so  that  Ivghtely  when  the 

more  commendable  purpos  yf  I,  in  the  Turkes  drewe  the  corde*  they  knewe  wel 

TCTerenoe  of  Jhesu  Cryste,  and  in  the  that  they  were  begyled  of  the  Rhodyans. 

worship  of  your  gode  grace,  shulde  put  The  Lorde  Maystre  of  Rhodes,  undcr- 

with  dylygenceout  of  Latyn  in  English,  standynge  this  noble  act,  rewarded  the 

and  to  the  understandyne  of  yonr  peo-  forsaydsliyppmanworshipfullyandryght 

pic  the  dy Icctable  newesse  and  ti chy nges  largely. ** 

of  the  gloryous  victorye  of  the  Rho-  ^              x  .    xi.-     xi.  x  i.i.    r    _xi. 

dyanes  against  the  Turkes,  whereof  they  Uur  regret  is  this,  that  the  tourtn 

redvng  shal  bare  joyc  and  consol  icyon,  Edward's   poet-laureate,  should  not 

aud  shal  alwey  beter  knowe  by  dayly  have  known,  or  should  have  neglected 

myracles  and  goddes  werkes.  the  ines-  to  specify,  that  the  doer  of  "this  noble 

tymable  power  and  certentee   of  our  acte"  was  indeed  one  of  those  "  moat 

Crystenfeyth."  manlyest  men  borne  in  England,"  as 

Now  we  ourselves  shall  not  pre*  he  has  it,  concerned  in  the  siege ;  and 

Bume  to  describe  that  siege,  nor  to  that  the  types  of  our  Endish  Carton 

take  away,  even  indirectly,  from  one  did  not  bring,  amonast  other  "dylect- 

80  well  qualified  as  M^or  Porter,  a  able  newesse,"  to  the  *'  understand- 

gallant  officer  of  engineers,  the  task  ynge"  of  his  countrymen  the  English 

of  describing  what  in  Edward  Kaye's  name  of  that  brave  English  "shypp- 

transktion  are  set  down  as  "  instru-  man  so  experte  in  swymming,"  and 

mens  of  werre,  that  is  to  say,  bom-  so  bold  in  his  expertness. 

bardes,  gonnes,  culuerynes,  serpen-  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  from  the 

tines,  and  suche  other/'  nor  or  re-  day  when  the   knights,  who  stood 

lating  how,  "  a  man  of  Grece,  wyse  round  the  dyine  b&  of  their  octo- 

and  experte  in  sieges  counseyled  the  genarian  Grand  Master,  D'Aubusson, 

Lord  Mayster  to  make  and  ordayne  uttered,  upon  his  drawing  his  last 

an   engyne   called  Trebuke.  lyke  a  breath,  a  wail  so  loud  as  to  tell  them 

filynge,  whyche  was  grete  ana  mighty,  that  stood  in  expectation  without, 

and  caste  grete  and  many  stones.  that  "  the  Buckler  of  the  Order''  was 

But  this  much  we  may  add,  without  no  more.  Forty  and  two  years  had 
infringing  upon  our  resolution,  that  passed  since  that  on  which  the  forces 
the  vicissituues  of  that  famous  siege,  of  Mahomet  had  fled  in  disorder  from 
and  the  play  of  individual  character  their  last  fierce  but  vain  assault  upon 
which  its  records  reveal,  render  the  the  bastions  of  Rhodes— when,  &gain« 
perusal  of  its  details,  in  almost  any  the  look-out  upon  St  Stephen's  Hill 
nistorian,  matter  of  deep  no  less  than  made  signal  that  a  vast  Turkish  fleet 
varied  interest  There  is  one  little  was  rising  up  on  the  line  of  the  far 
incident  of  personal  daring  duly  re-  horizon.  Soijrman  the  Ma^ificent, 
corded  by  M^or  Porter,  oonceming  was  coming  to  do  the  work  m  which 
which  we  will  venture  to  confess  a  the  power  of  his  ancestor  had  been 
regret  such  as  we  imagine  most  readers  foilea;  and,  within  the  city,  was  in 
will  share  with  u&  Ohq  Roger  Jervis,  command  against  him  one  worthy  to 
an  English  seaman,  had  detected  the  wield  the  sword,  even  of  Pierre 
manner  in  which  the  hawser  of  a  cer-  D'Aubusson.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
tain  floating  bridge  had,  by  the  Turk-  June,  1622,  and  Philippe  Yilliers  de 
ish  engineers,  been  fastened  to  a  large  Lisle  Adam  was  Grand  Master  of 
anchor  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Rhodes.  So  far  as  Europe  was  con- 
water,  near  the  tower  of  Saint  Nicho-  cemed,  other  actors  were  on  the 
las,  a  point  of  desperate  attack.  Their  stage ;  but  ready,  if  the  phrase  may 
intention  was  to  warp  the  bridge  by  be  hazarded,  to  act  out  the  same  in- 
means  of  it,  across  the  inlet  of  the  action  as  in  the  day  when  the  con- 
harbour.  This  intention  he  conceived,  queror  of  Constantinople  had  sent  his 
and  executed  the  bold  desi^  of  frus-  force  against  the  dty.  Rhodes  must 
trating.  The  book  of  John  Kay e  tells  fight  it  out  unassisted  by  anv  al- 
the  transaction  thus:—  liance.     Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
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Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  great  between  himself  and  the  Order,   a 

Emperor-King,  Charles  V.,  can  spare,  proceeding  most  unusual  and  porten- 

or  rather,  in  their  cases  it  may  be  tous  on  the  part  of  a  very  proud  and 

justly  said,  will  spare  neither  man  powerful    tyrant,   whose    "interests 

nor  money  to  do  battle  with  the  continually  suffer  by  us." 

Turk.     Yet  the  first-named  prince  Again,  when,   in  1521,  De  Lisle 

affected,  and,  perhaps,  felt,  a  con-  Adam  had  succeeded  to  the  grand 

siderable  interest  in   the  Order  of  mastership,  he  communicates  to  King 

St.  John ;  and  would  seem  to  have  Henry,  Selim's  threatening  announce- 

been  flattered  by  the  title  of  "  Pro-  ment  of  his  taking  of  Belgrade,  and 

tector,"  which    the  grand   masters  earnestly  commends  to  the  English 

were  accustomed  to  festow  on  him.  monarch  the  Rhodian  cause. 

The  Cotton  Manuscripts*  in  the  Brit-  Nine  days  only  before  the  galleys 

ish  Museum  contain  manv  letters  of  of  the  Turks  were  descried  from  St 

the  period  addressed  to  himself  and  Stephen's  Hill,  he  wrote  to  Wolsey 

to    his   great    cardinal-minister   by  giving  notice  of  Solyman's  near  ap- 

these  functionaries,  who  kept  himself  proacii,  of  his  summons  to  surrender, 

and  Wolsey  constantly  informed  of  and  of  his  own  answer  to  the  chal- 

the  aspect  of  Eastern  affairs.  lenge. 

In  1517,  for  instance,  on  the  19th  "We  hold  this  our  city  well  forti- 

of  August,  Fabricius  del  Caretto,  De  fied,  and  hope  by  favour  of  Gild's 

Lisle  Adam's  predecessor,  writes  to  clemency  to  defend  it  manfully  in 

inform  him  of  Selim's  declared  inten-  God's  honour,  and  to  thrust  back  the 

tion  to  do  great  things  against  the  insolence  of  the  Mahometan,  with 

Rhodian  power,  so  soon  as  he  shall  damage  and  disgrace  to  his  own  self." 

have  destroyed  the  Mamlook  power  But  from   the  country  the    poor 

of  Egvpt.     He  tells  of  the   great  Christian  folk  have  been  flocking  into 

Turkish  armaments   at  Alexandria,  the  city's  girth,  and  provisions  are 

and  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile,  at  Con-  much  needed  for  these  helpless  multi- 

stantinople  itself  and  at  Gallipoli,  plied  mouths.    He  implores  the  car- 

which  he  spells  Rallipoli.    He  men-  dinal  to  take  order,  that  no  hindrance 

tions  the  verv  singular  circumstance  be   given  to  his  drawing  upon  the 

that  in  Selim  s  armament  were  multi-  Order's  English  resources ;  but  that 

tudes  of  Jews  and  Christians,  not  contrariwise  help  may  be  given  him 

simply  chained  to  the  oar  as  galley-  besides.    Help,  however,  he  got  little 

slaves,  but  in  arms  and  in  the  ranks  or  none,  from  England  or  elsewhere, 

of  fighting  men ;  adding  that  in  his  save  such  as  his  own  Order's  finance 

European  forces  the  number  of  native  could  give.    The  Pope,  certainly,  had 

fenume  Turks  was  exceedingly  small,  already  despatched   one   "  carrack," 

le  calls  upon  the  king  to  observe  the  with  arms  and  ammunition,  to  the 

isolation  of  Rhodes,  and  the  terrible  beleaguered  city,  and  had  instructed 

shock  its  bulwarks  must  inevitably  his  special  envoy,  Bemardius  Bartho- 

sustain,  and  ends  by  praying  that  lotto,  to  entreat   Henry  VIII.   and 

his  gracious  leave  be  given  to  Thomas  Wolsev,  "by  God's  bowels  of  mercy," 

Docray,  the  venerable  Grand  Prior  of  to  render  some  assistance,  quoting  the 

England,  to  pass  over  into  the  island  Psalm :   "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 

and  help  witn  such  power,  resources,  considereth  the  poor  and  needy,"  and 

and  counsel,  as  may  be.    Within  six  vehemently  asserting  his  own  convie- 

weeks  he  writes  again,  estimating  the  tion  that  the  utmost  danger  threatened 

troops  of  the  Turk  present  in  camp,  Christendom,  unless  the  Turk  were 

on  one  spot,  at  some  thirty  thousand  timely  resisted, 

men,  and  stating  that  his  naval  arma-  The  landing  of  his  forces  on  the 

ment  consists  of  one  hundred  and  island,  which  took  place  on  the  26th 

twenty-six  sail.    No  little  astonish-  of  June,  was  not  known  at  Rome  iin- 

ment,  suspicion,  and  alarm,  had  been  til  exactly  that  day  month ;  and,  in 

created  at  Rhodes  by  the  unwonted  proof  of  the  great  store  set  upon  the 

circumstance,  that  he  had  sent  an  none  ofaid  from  England,  the  College 

ambassador  tnither  to  propose  a  peace  of  Cardinalst  despatched  in  haste  that 


*  See  principally  Otho  and  VitelUua. 
t  The  original  document  is  in  the  Cotton  MSS. ;  Vitellius,  B.  v.  75. 
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same  day  (Lstft  hor&)  to  the  king,  an-  fruitless  chase  of  him.  At  Rhodes 
uouQoing  the  receipt  of  this  intelli-  he  was  hailed  with  every  demonstra- 
)]^ence,  and  urging  upon  him  that  he  tion  of  respect ;  there  he  at  once  de- 
should  not  wait  for  other  princes,  but  manded  to  be  admitted  a  member  of 
himself  forthwith  take  that  foremost  the  Order,  and  was  accordingly  re- 
step  in  such  great  emergency,  which  ceived  into  the  Language  of  Italy, 
is  so  praiseworthy  in  so  noly  a  work.  The  grand  cross  was  at  once  awarded 
All  in  vain.  Not  even  the  Venetians,  him,  a  rare  distinction,  and  his  pay 
who  had,  before  the  siej^e  was  out,  a  was  fixed  at  the  same  rate  as  that  he 
noble  fleet  of  sixty  gaflcys,  close  at  had  forfeited  in  abandoning  the  ser- 
hand  in  Oandia,  would  stir  one  foot  vice  of  the  Republic.  To  nim  were 
to  help.  Nay.  worse,  they  took  mea-  entrusted  the  command  of  the  armed 
sures  of  fiscal  police,  which  were  a  townsmen  and  strangers,  and  an  ab- 
positive  hindrance  to  the  preparations  solute  authority  over  all  that  con- 
for  defence  of  Rhodes.  There  is  a  corned  the  actual  fortifications  of  the 
bitter  sentence  in  a  letter  of  the  period,  place.    Hia  capacity  and  his  bravery 

E reserved  in  the  collection  whence  we  proved  upon  keen  and  long  trial  e(jual 

ave  quoted,  written  in  a  bold  soldier-  even    to   the    highest   expectations 

like  hand,  by  one  of  the  Rhodian  de-  formed  of  them, 

fenders;   unhappily,  the  letter  has  But  into  the  details  of  this  last 

been  seriously  defaced  and  ii\jured  by  siege,  as  into  those  of  the  year  1480, 

fire,  and  sprinkled  water  too ;  never-  our  space  warns  us  that  we  dare  not 

theiess,  the  sentence  stands  out  clear :  enter.  There  are  two  highly  character- 

— "  VenetioptimiTurcffi ;"  "theVene-  istic  and  ample  repositories  of  them, 

tians  are  first-rate  Turks ;  for  tliey  which  have  been  given  to  history  by 

have  proscribed  two  of  their  citizens  two  eye-witnesses  of  its  whole  course 

who  brought  provision  to  R    .    .    ."  and  its  every  catastrophe.  By  a  singu- 

The  excuse  to  be  made  for  them  is  larly  happy  coincidence  of  contrast 

that  their  general  policy  was  then  in  they  are  written  by  a  soldier  and  a 

fault,  and  that  having  but  recently  civilian  ;  by  a  western  gentleman  and 

oonduded  peace  withSolyman,  thev  a  Rhodian-born  jurist.    This  latter 

felt  bound  to  observe  a  strict  neutral-  was  a  judge,  by  name  Fontantis  :  the 

ity.    This,  indeed,  was  the  answer  former  what  the   title-page  or  his 

made  by  the  governor  of  Oandia  to  book  sets  forth,  which  runs  as  fol- 

Gabriel  Martinigo,  upon  refusing  his  lows  : — 

application  for  leave  to  serve  as  a  "Oppugnation  de  la  noble  et  che- 

vofunteer  in  Rhodes.    Martinigo  was  valeureuse  cit^  de  Rhodes,  assieg^  et 

a  military  engineer  of  great  skill  and  prinse  par  Sultan  Seliman,  k  pr^nt 

ability,  as  well  as  a  soldier  of  dar-  Grand  Turcq,  redig^e  et  escripte  par 

ing  and  determinate  personal  valour,  Fr^re  Jacques,  Bastard  de  Bourlx>n, 

who  was  then  in  the  pav  of  the  Re-  CommandeurdeSainctMaulouisDoy- 

public  of  Venice.    He  had  made  up  semont  et  Fonteynes  au  prieur^  de 

iiis  mind  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Franco.    £t  se  vond  k  Pans  k  la  Rue 

endangered  knights,  and  to  give  them  St.  Jacques,  h.  Tenseigne  des  Trois 

the  full  benefit  of  his  professional  at-  Couronnespr^  Sainct  B^noist.    Avec 

tainments.      Accordingly,    he    com-  privilege  au  provost  de  Paris,  par 

municated  his  intention  to  the  com-  coramandcment  de  la  court,  pour  deux 

mander  of  the  Rhodian  brig:iutine,  ans  finis  et  acconiplis.'' 

which  had  brought  a  request  for  his  If  there  be  aught  to  regret  in  Major 

services  from  the  Grand  Mitster  to  Porter's  description  of  this  beleaguer- 

the  Candian  authorities,  and  having  ing,  it  is  that  he  should  not  have 

fixed  upon  time  and  place,  he  con-  drawn    more    freely   than    he   haa 

t rived  to  escape  from  the  town  one  done    from  these    invaluable  docu- 

night,  and  to  get  on  board  the  ship  ments.  The  very  details  of  the  must- 

which  bore  straight  away  for  Rliodes.  ers  upon  which  the  soldierly  Bourbon 

Great  was  the  indignation   of  the  dwells,  help  us  to  realise  the  sense 

Venetian,  who  advertised  a  round  more  vividly ;  and  we  like  to  be  told, 

sum  of  money  for  tidings  of  him,  how    "  Modsire    Antonio    Bonaldi," 

threatened  to   hang  any  man  who  although  a  Venetian,  having  come 

should  harbour  or  conceal  him  :  con-  there  with  a  cargo  of  wine,  offered 

fiscated  his  goods  in  the  island,  and  his  person  and  his  crew  to  the  de- 

finally  sent  two  galleys  to  sea  in  fenders.;  how  on  the  Fii*st  of  June, 
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he  and  his  turned  out  in  smart  uni-  On  the  25th  of  Februdiv^  1522,  the 
form  of  green  satin,  slashed  with  Archbishop  of  Bari  hears  it  «q  all 
yiolet ;  and  how,  dandy  as  he  was,  sides  that  Khodes  is  gone ;  but  appt- 
when  the  daycameforgrim  encounter,  rently  he  did  not  write  from  Borne, 
"  ce  capitaine  s^est  tr^s  honn^tement  for  two  days  previously  Pope  Adrian 
I)ort^  ae  sa  personne,  et  se  trouvait  VI.  has  no  lingering  doubts.  He 
aux  liejix  oUles gens  de bien  se  doivent  writes  a  Spanish  letter  to  Catherine 
trouver,^*  of  Aragon,  exhorting  her  to  move  her 
On  the  27th  of  September,  1522.  king  to  peace  and  union  with  all 
Richard  Pace,  Wolsey's  confidential  Christian  princes,  "viendo  mayor- 
correspondent,  writes  to  him  from  mente  la  necesidad  v  opresion  de  la 
Borne  : — "  The  Rhodianes  have  de-  Xandad  por  la  p^aida  di  Rodn^  y 
fended  their  tonne  valiantly  as  yitt.  por  otros  infinidos  peligros."*  When 
The  Pope's  holyness  puttith  in  aredy-  the  date  of  the  capitulation  was 
nesse  certayne  schyppis  to  sonde  m  known  at  Rome,  it  was  remembered 
succurre  on  the  sayde  Rhodianes ;  how  that  on  the  self-same  day,  as  the 
which  schyppis  schal  be  accumpa-  Popewasproceedingto  his  own  chapel 
nyddewythe  certayne  caraks  of  Gene."  in  the  Vatican,  a  great  mass  of  mar- 
On  the  3rd  of  the  following  January,  ble  had  detached  itself  from  an 
just  two  days  before  the  actual  evac-  architrave,  and  in  its  fall  had  crushed 
uation,  there  was  a  rumour  at  Rome,  to  death  one  of  his  own  ffuard,  within 
one  of  those  true  forebodings  of  a  few  feet  of  the  Pontiflfnimself  An 
calamity  which  speed  electric-like  omen  this,  said  many,  of  the  direful 
across  tne  land  and  sea,  that  the  city  calamitywhichhadjust  befallen  Chris- 
had  fallen  indeed.    The  auditor  of  tendom. 

the  apostolic  camera  is  writing  on  that  Viewing  the  Grand  Master  as  an 
day  to  Wokey,  and  will  not  credit  independent  sovereign,  as  one,  more- 
the  truth  of  the  rumour,  at  veiy  men-  over,  whose  sovereignty  was  of  such 
tion  of  which  tears  start  in  his  eyes,  kind  that  in  his  least  selfish  and  most 
"  that  Rhodes  is  taken  by  our  faith's  generous  moments  he  must  needs 
most  cruel  foes."  On  the  14th  of  the  have  considered  its  existence  as  one 
same  month,  one  Mathew  Gybertus  of  the  great  securities  of  Europe 
writes  again  to  the  Cardinal,  that  against  the  justly  feared  and  hated 
there  is  no  news  stirring,  save  that  increase  of  the  Turkish  power,  it  is 
the  city  was  pressed  sore,  that  in  G<k1  hard  to  estimate  fully  the  greatness 
alone  there  remained  help  for  them  and  the  bitterness  of  the  desolating 
and  defence.  Kot  long  before,  a  trial  which  had  thus  fallen  upon  him. 
Rhodian  knight  had  come  to  Rome  He  and  his  knights  had  seriously  de- 
who  had  succeeded  in  making  his  bated  whether  it  were  their  duty 
way  out^  on  the  14th  of  last  No-  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  man,  not 
vember,  despatched  to  crave  assist-  in  any  hope  of  saving  Rhodes, 
ance  and  aid  of  Christian  princes,  but  in  despair  of  finding  how  to 
Scarce  three  thousand  men  remained  make  good  otherwise  to  the  last  ex- 
at  that  date  fit  for  the  town's  defence,  tremity  their  vow  of  life-long  battle 
The  Turk  had  lost,  by  wounds  and  against  the  infideL  For  the  sakes 
dysentery,  a  good  nine  thousand ;  onlv  of  the  remaining  citizens  and 
but  his  attack  never  waned  nor  soldiers  tmbound  by  the  Hospitaller's 
flawed  for  that.  The  three  hundred  vow  ;  for  the  sakes  of  Christian 
kmghts,  the  flower  of  the  resisting  women  in  danger  of  worse  than  death, 
band,  were  well  resolved  to  die  for  and  Christian  children  menaced  by 
the  Christian  name.  The  women  an  involuntary  apostacy,  they  con- 
vied  in  bravery  with  the  ruder  sex,  sented,  when  defence  was  utterly 
and  fought  at  every  rampart.  Even  hopeless,  and  their  besiegers  were  in 
now,  if  Christendom  would  stir,  the  the  heart  of  Rhodes,  to  sign  a  capitu- 
TurKish  fierceness  might  be  foiled,  lation.  It  was  such  as  rarely  was 
The  defenders  quailed  not ;  but  they  granted  by  the  Turk,  who  was  to  suf- 
wantedfood.  Bread  and  water  were  fer  all  to  go  forth  free,  knights  and 
all  that  remained,  scantily.  inhabitant^  men  and  goods ;   nay, 

*  Seeing  chiefly  the  need  and  pressure  upon  Christendom,  through  the  loss  of 
lihodes,  and  other  infinite  perils. 
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eYon  to  furnish  extra  ships,  required  roofed,  and  disposed  with  regard  to 
for  their  transport  to  a  place  of  safe-  the  inner  courts,  irrespective  of  the 
ty  ;  no  churches  were  to  be  violated ;  street  without,  the  heavy,  well-built 
no  single  Rhodian  who  should  re-  houses  of  stone  have  an  Oriental 
main,  forced  to  choose  between  the  aspect  not  to  be  mistaken.  Yet,  no 
Koran  or  the  sword.  Exhausted  as  less  unmistakably,  they  reveal  at  once 
the  resources  of  the  island  had  been,  their  western  origin.  A  muUioned 
by  the  long  and  desperate  conflict,  window  here,  and  there  a  doorway 
five  years  were  to  pass  away  before  with  a  pointed  arch  ;  here  a  quaint 
the  remnant  of  its  population  should  gurgoile,  there  a  stone  escutcheon, 
be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  heraldically  carved,  remain  to  tell  at 
necessities  of  Solyman's  exchequer,  every  turn  of  the  warlike  Frankish 
Richly  had  the  defenders  of  the  gentlemen.  Not  this  one  street 
glorious  island-city  merited  the  wonls  alone,  but  every  comer  of  the  older 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Charles  V.  town  is  crowded  with  these  memo- 
when  the  details  of  siege,  assault,  rials.  The  royal  lions  of  England, 
resistance,  siurender,  became  fully  the  once  fciir  lilies  of  France,  with 
known: — *' Nothing  in  this  world  was  many  a  noble  and  knightly  device 
ever  so  well  lost  as  Rhodes  !"  from  German v  and  Spain,  grace  the 
And  even  now,  after  centuries  of  deserted  walls,  for  such  tney  may 
Turkish  conquest  and  almost  deser-  well-nigh  be  called,  of  this  most 
tion,  its  very  aspect  confirms  the  sav-  ancient  and  well  renowned  citjr. 
ing  to  the  gazer  s  eya  Stately  still.  Scarce  a  soul  is  to  be  met  with  m 
though  crumbling  in  many  a  place,  many  of  her  streets.  Dwindled  to  a 
show  the  knightly  defences  of  another  fourth  part  of  her  former  girth, 
island  harbour,  as  the  steamship,  Rhodes  is  yet  too  roomy  for  her 
panting  out  of  the  grey  twilight,  scanty  mongrel  population.  A  ter- 
Dfings  up  the  traveller  at  morning  rible  catastrophe  has  levelled  to 
towards  a  projecting  mole,  whence  the  ground  that  church  of  "the  good 
looks  seaward  a  noble  crenellated  Saint  John,"  which  stood  at  the  up- 
tower.  Should  the  breath  of  the  per  end  of  the  great  knightly  street 
morning  shake  out  the  folds  of  the  The  stout-hearted  Crusaders  who 
flaffwhichdroopsover  it,  the  crescent  sleep  beneath  its  sculptiu-ed  flag- 
ana  the  star  are  discerned,  eleaming  stones  must  have  rejoiced  as,  with  a 
in  silver.  The  outline  or  tne  ram-  crash,  the  vaulted  roof,  still  studded 
parts  is  broken  by  the  feathery  tufts  with  golden  stars  on  the  old  blue 
of  a  few  palms  and  the  elevation  of  pannelmg,  came  thundering  down 
a  few  tall,  pointed  minarets.  Striking  upon  their  quiet  resting  place.  For 
is  the  contrast  between  their  slender  this  was  an  end,  at  least,  of  that  age- 
grace  (true  work  of  Arab  hands)  and  long  desecration  which  had  ms^e 
the  massive  beauty  of  the  square  the  saintly  chapel  a  mosque  for  the 
keep  upon  the  mole,  designed  and  "paynim^'  followers  of  Mahomet, 
built  by  men  of  other  race  and  Nay,  but  why  suppose  that  ever 
other  creed,  and  misnamed  only  now  knowledge  of  the  desecration  was  ai- 
the  Arab*s  Tower.  Nowhere — not  lowed  to  vex  their  peace  in  death  1 
even  where,  across  the  blue  strip  of  Better  the  poet's  thought : — 

the  BosphorUS,  the  opposing  shores  '^Thekniffhtsaredast, 

of  Europe  and  of  Asia  seem  almost  Their  good  iworda  ruBt, 

to  exchan^  a  kiss— mav  there  be  Their  bouIs  are  with  the  awnU,  wo  tnut." 

noted  such  intimate  interbiending  and  What  a  strange  homely  feeling  was 

marriage  of  the  East  and  West  in  as-  stirred,  perforce,  within  the  breast  of 

soeiation  of  eyesight  and  idea  as  in  any  northern  gentleman  who  stayed 

the  streets  of  Rhodes.    Landing,  we  to  muse  an  hour  within  those  conse- 

pass  beneath  a  gateway,  giving  access  crated  and  desecrated  walls!    How 

from  the  harbour  quays  to  the  inner  should  he  not  remember  some  far  off 

town.  It  is  of  the  nchest  ornamented  spot,   where,   beneath   the  pointed 

Qothic  architecture.    Two  or  three  arches  of  some  old  country  church 

boyish,  ill-clad,  slovenly  soldiers  of  at  home,  the  moonbeams  straggling 

the  Sultan  lounse  on  guard  beneath  through  the  branches  of  some  vener- 

or  beside  it    Turning  to  the  right,  able  yew,  fall  niehtly,  broken  by  the 

we  come  upon  a  noble  street  ascend-  window's  mouldering  tracery,  upon 

ing  a  steep  indine.    Square  and  flat-  some  ancient  tomb  ?     Boieath   it 
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sleeps  some  brave  old  Crusader,  com-  in  their  sorrowful  hearts.  Whither 
panion  once,  in  tented  field,  of  these  should  Lisle  Adam  now  steer  1  The 
same  buried  Rhodian  knights.  Upon  double  danger  was  always  haunting 
it  his  sculptured  effigy,  clad  in  trusty  him  : — ^first,  on  whatsoever  European 
battle  harness,  has  eyes  upturned  to  monarch's  coast  he  shall  land  he  and 
heaven  and  hands  enclasped,  as  if  in  his  are  subjects  forthwith;  next,  since 
prayer.  His  legs  are  crossed,  in  allcentral  authority  now  resided  with- 
tokcn  of  the  holy  war  in  which  he  out  "  local  habitation"  in  the  mere 
bled.  Beside  him  are  his  crested  "name"  of  himself,  an  old  and  de- 
helmet,  his  blazoned  shield,  and  his  feated  man.  he  must  needs  fear,  lest 
old  heavy  double-handed  sword.  And  dispersion  snould  ensue,  and  the  veir 
here,  underfoot,  in  Rhodes,  rest  his  existence  of  the  order  he  had  ruled, 
true  conarades,  men  of  his  own  race  crumble  and  disappear.  In  and  out 
and  name.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  of  harbours  in  the  Morea,  Albania, 
that  among  the  deserted  Rhodian  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Corfu,  the  lament- 
streets,  under  the  waving  palms,  be-  able  expedition  goes  in  detachments, 
neath  the  cloudless  eastern  sky,  the  begging  its  way  somewhither.  Scanty 
wandering  Englishman  sees,  in  vivid  foc^  cold,  exposure,  old  wounds  gotten 
reminiscence,  the  old  churchyard  in  the  siege  made  ready  victims  for 
yew,  the  n\ossy  gravestones  and  the  the  epidemic  which  had  been  raging 
old  grey  tower  sta^ding  under  the  in  the  South  that  year,  as  the  letters 
cold,  dull,  fitful  clouds  in  the  distant  from  Rome,  out  of  which  we  have 
English  hej^ven.  Apart  from  all  its  quoted  other  things,  prove  abundantly, 
classic  glories,  few  cities  among  the  Into  Messina  came  the  Grand  Master 
islands  of  the  eastern  se^  are  more  at  last,  where,  from  the  length  of  his 
worthy  or  more  winsome  of  the  west-  absence,  it  was  abnost  concluded  that 
em  tourist's  ftdmiration  than  this  he  had  suffered  shipwreck  or  had  been 
other —  taken  by  the  Barbary  pirates  at  sea. 

"...  Europe^  bulwark  'gainst  the  Qttomite."  ^*  ^'^  mast-head  was  flyinga  painted 

^  6      .        .  banner— the  pamtmg  a  "Pieta^    as 

Indeed,  since  the  line  forces  the  sug-  the  Italian  schools  have  called  it : — 
gestion,  there  is,  in  gazing  on  "the  the  Virgin  Mother  supporting  the  dead 
stones  of  Venice,"  something  of  con-  body  of  her  Son  and  Lord,  and  the 
tempt  which  mingles  with  our  admir-  motto,  "  Afflictis  spes  mea  rebus." 
ing  pity.  Gliding  through  her  ruinous  Of  the  courts-martial  held  at  Messi- 
water-streets  we  are,  perforce,  re-  na  upon  the  tardy  bringers  of  succour 
minded  of  degeneracy  and  of  decay,  from  the  various  European  commande- 
Becrepit  luxury  is  a  loathsome  sight  ries  and  of  their  honourable  acquittal ; 
to  looK  upon.  But  at  Rhodes  it  is  of  the  departure  from  Messina,  and 
not  so,  nor  can  be.  Rhodes  lies  as  she  the  deaths  by  plague  ;  of  the  land- 
died  in  her  glory,  slain  in  fair  fight,  ing  and  encampment,  in  a  strict  qua- 
like  an  Amazon,  beautiful  and  bold,  rantine,  upon  the  mainland  of  Naples, 
stricken  on  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  near  to  the  SybiFs  Cave ;  of  the  Grand 
Thus,  then,  did  the  Grand  Master  Master's  journey  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  his  brethren  quit  for  ever  their  and  thence  to  Rome  ;  of  his  reception 
fair  island  home.  Along  with  them  there,  and  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian, 
went  living  proofs  of  their  sincere  we  must  leave  the  historians  of  the 
consideration  for  lives  and  interests  Order  to  tell, 
other  than  their  own.  No  less  than  In  these  days  of  incessant  publica- 
five  thousand  souls  accompanied  tion  of  ancient  state  papers,  corres- 
them,  with  whom  they  brake  daily  pondence,  memoires  pour  servir,  and 
the  frMjments  of  the  bread  of  their  the  like,  we  almost  wonder,  and  cer- 
own  affliction.  It  is  one  among  the  thinly  regret,  that  no  one  has  thought 
most  touching  of  historical  episodes,  good  .to  edit  at  length  that  c^rres- 
In  the  months  of  January  and  Feb-  pondence  of  the  Grand  Master,  Lisle 
ruary,  1523,  during  the  course  of  a  Adam,  with  Henry  VIII.,  which  is  to 
most  boisterous  and  inclement  sea-  be  found  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  The 
son,  the  piteous  fleet  goes  beating  period  of  history  to  which  they  refer, 
over  tempestuous  seas.  Candia  rer  the  mind  and  temper  they  exhibit  in 
ceives  them  for  a  few  weeks,  not  un-  the  writer,  render  them,  in  our  esti- 
kindly  :  but  that  feeling,  "  Optimi  mation,  well  worthy  of  the  honour. 
TurcfiB  Yeneti,"  must  have  rankledsore  It  is  by  a  letter  of  tie  6th  of  Decern- 
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ber  that  Lisle  Adam  azmoimces  to  plundered,  thoush  no  settlement 
Henry  "  his  incredible  joy  and  ineffa-  could  be  effected  there.  A  district  in 
ble  delight  at  the  election  to  the  Candia^  the  little  isle  of  Cerigo,  then 
Papacy  of  the  Cardinal  de  Medici"  that  ot  Elba,  came  in  turns  under 
(Clement  VII).  consideration ;   but  valid  objections 

"For  he  is  one  who,  in  his  youth,  held  gainst  each  and  all  finally, 
bare  for  many  years  the  ctosb  of  our  Or-'  by  advice,  prmcipaUv,  of  the  Spanish 
der,  and  has  always  ahown  for  it  and  us  brethren,  it  was  resolved  to  seek  from 
a  zealous,  tender,  and  constant  affection;  Charles  V.  investiture  of  the  isles  of 
who  has  never  apared  pahis,  labour,  or  Malta  and  of  Gk)zo ;  where,  however, 
diligence  to  assist  aud  protect  our  in-  it  was  considered  that  residence  would, 
terests  with  forward  and  ready  mind,  after  all,  be  impossible,  unless  with  a 
So  that  we  are  not  without  hopes  that,  guarantee  of  tne  right  to  free  export 
under  such  auspices,  and  by  his  favour,  ^^  ^^  subsistences  from  Sicily.  This 
help,  and  ^^^]'^^^y^/>^^^2'(^^\I^^^  boon  of  investiture  was  not  easily  ob- 
S^n?LTu&'S^%Tar^  Uined  from  the  Emperor,  nor  without 
strength  regained?  dignity  sustained,  mtncate  and  lengthy  negociations : 
Towards  the  securing  of  which  objects  nor  without  manyjoumeys  to  and 
he  has,  of  his  own  intent,  despatched  an  fro  into  England,  Prance,  and  Spain, 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  for  obtain,  made  by  lisle  Adam  with  anxious  and 
ing  the  inland  of  Malta,  and  other  matters  unremitting  perseverance — "non  par- 
of  prime  necessity  for  our  community,  ^^jjg  senio— as  the  gray-haired  war- 
which  he  is  about  to  commend,  in  form  ^or  says  touchingly  in  one  of  his  kt- 
of  brief,  to  all  Christian  prince?."  ^„  to  Heniy  VIIL    What  manner 

For  now  we  have  come  in  sight,  as  of  possession  Malta  was.  and  what  a 
it  were,  of  that  third  stag^e  of  the  contrast  to  their  beautiful  and  fertile 
great  Order's  existence,  which  bears  Rhodes,  need  hardly  to  be  told.  The 
inscribed  upon  its  roll  the  name  of  report  of  the  commissioner  sent  to 
Iklalta.  Many  and  fluctuating  had  inspect  it  by  the  Grand  Mast^  is  not 
been  the  schemes  proposed  for  its  in-  condensed  amiss  by  another  historian 
dependent  settlement  during  the  time  of  the  Order  :— 
that,  by  favour  of  the  Pope,  it  held  .  ..Timt  Malta  itself,  about  sixty  mUes 
residence  in  the  city  of  Viterbo.  ^^  circuit,  was  but  an  arid  rock,  covered 
There  had  been  dreams — mere  dreams  in  manv  places  with  sand,  and  in  a  few 
— of  a  reconquest  of  Rhodes.  Letters  with  a  light  scattering  of  earth,  brought 
thence  had  spoken  of  the  readiness  of  from  the  neighbouring  continent  or 
its  inhabitants  to  rise,  and  of  the  poa-  Sicily ;  that  it  had  neither  river  or  rivn- 
aibUity  of  corrupting  the  fidelity  of    let,  nor  spring,  nor  any  other  fresh  water 

theturbulent Jamssanesleft incharge    ^^"^^'^ "^"^^^1^1  ^^lIT^Tl^^y^ 
•>u«  «u^ ^tA*>><*  'f.P      tanks  or  cisterns,  except  a  few  wells, 

by  Solyman.  It  would  seem  ^^^^^^  rather  brackish ;  that  it  produced  little 
CoUegeof  Cardinalshadwntemplated  com-not  half  enough  of  any  thing  to 
such  a  stroke  as  far  back  as  March.  ^^^^  the  scanty  popuUtion;  that  it  would 
1523,  when,  writing  to  Henry,  and  be  a  very  unpleasant  residence,  particu- 
compUmentiug  him  upon  his  bookjEu  hirly  during  the  summer — violently, 
— in  repression,  by  most  acute  ana  nearly  intolerably  hot;  with  not  one 
learned  arguments,  of  the  rage  vomit-  forest  tree,  hardly  a  green  thing  to  re- 
ed againat  them  by  that  mad  monster,  pose  the  eye  upon ;  and  a  sort  of  iU- 
T  i.Tkai-    f*n»iiu'p^fiji    hfijitifw^  • thftv  walle<l  town,  called  its  capital,  in  the 

i^t^It  h&  to  bde^^th  iis  moit  "^i^^le  of  ^^^  "»«'^^»  »'  *  considerable 
entreat  *^^,,.«>  ^.^^^^^'^.^^^^^  dUtance  from  the  sea;  that,  however, 
warlike    soldiers,    those    transport    .^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^P^^  ^^ 

ships  of  his,  the  Uke  whereot  nor  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^y  to  1^  c^t  into  any  shape; 
Ocean  nor  Mediterranean  seas  have  that  the  people  speak  a  dialect  of  Arabic 
ever  yet  beheld."  Perhaps,  however,  or  Moorish,  and  are  noted  for  their  frn- 
this  may  regard  defensive  operations  gality  of  living ;  that,  for  the  rest,  har> 
only;  for  it  was  certainly  expected  hours  may  be  rendered  good;  and  that 
that,  after  Rhodes,  Italy  would  be  what  are  termed  Casali,  are  miserable 
Solyman's  point  of  attack.  Modon  villages  or  shocking  huts.  lather  befit- 
in  the  Morea  was  also  talked  of  as  **°8  fiihermen  and  pirates  than  the  re- 
-1 1«  u««j  «,to,fo«,  o  iv»v;wol  nowned  llospUaliers  ;  tliat  as  to  Gozo, 
a  possible  hewl-quaiters-a  revival,  .^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^,^^  .^  comparison 

apparent  y,    of    ancient    a^^pirations    ^^  y^^      ^^^^^^^  ^^^  pleasant" 

after   rule   m   Greece.     Some   few  ^ 

years    later,   it   was  attacked   and       But  the  one  important  considera- 
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tion  was,  indeed,  that  harbour  clause,  ing  taken  place  upoa  the  26th  of  Octo- 

Major  Porter  is  express,  and  justly,  ber,  1630,  the  latter  upon  the  22nd 

upon  this  main  topic :—  of  Aujjttrt,  1534.    Dark  clouds  kept 

'*  This  was  the  great,  indeed  the  only  gathermg  oyer  the  horizon  of  outward 

point  of  attraction,  which  the  iahwd  aspects  during  all  the  concluding  por- 

possessed  for  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  tions  of  this  great  man's  life.    But  if 

They  had  been  for  so  nuny  years  accns-  we  may  judge  from  the  touching  and 

tomed  to  look  io  maritime  enterprise  as  manly   tone    of    submission  which 

the  sMirce  from  whence  their  wealth  and  breathes  in  his  letters,  written  after 

L^^i^^i^rm^s^w'^e^^'i^^^^^^^  2;LK.S'&-n^'*^'  '^r 

80  highly  esteemed  in  the  waters  of  the  ^^^  .^J"^^.  ^«?1"^  *^®  °^»  ^**o 
Mediterranean,  that  they  would  not  acknowledged  the  immense  de- 
willingly  resign  the  position  which  their  mency  of  Almighty  God,  even  in  ex- 
naval  superiority  had  given  them,  by  the  action  of  the  due  penalty  of  mis- 
establishment  of  a  new  home  in  any  lo-  deeds,^  such  as  must  have  lightened 
cality  which  did  not  give  them  the  means  for  him  the  comparative  gloom  in 
of  pursuing  their  favouritecaliing.  This,  which  his  sun  was  to  set 
and  this  only,  was  the  motive  which  in-  Even  in  1527t  he  had  forebodinfls 
duced  them  to  acc^t  the  desert  rock  of  of  what  should  befal  the  estateof^ 

^ent  home  '^                "''               ''''"  ^'^?^  ^  ^S^""^  ^^  *^e  ^^^^  P^ 

, ,,     ,    ^,     ,  tensions  of  Henry,  even  if  no  intima- 

In  1530,  on  the  23rd  March,  Charles  tion  of  the  religious  struggles  of  the 

signed  the  document  which  made  coming  time  were  to  bediscemed : 

over  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  and  he  ventures  so  far  as  he  dares,  in 

to  the  Order,  as  a  free  and  sovereign  writing  to  the  headstrong,  fiddeTu- 

feud  to  be  held  under  the  kingdom  of  dor.  to  express  his  keen  anxieties  and 

Sicily,  with  the  yearly  payment  of  a  to  deprecate  so  much  as  the  entertain- 

falcon.    But  there  was  a  tenible  clog  ment  of  a  thought  concerning  "  the 

upon  the  freedom  of  the  gift-one  destroying,  sepamting,  and  bringing 

which   the   Grand  Master  and  his  to  nought  of  tnis  sacred  military  O^ 

brethren  had,  in  the  foregone  neffocia-  der,  founded  so  piously,  guarded  so 

tions,  earnestly  striven  to  cast  loose,  vahantly,  clothed  with  such  garb  of 

but  which  the  Emperor's  unflinching  victory  and  praise,  which  even  now 

tenacity  had  bound  firm  upon  their  hasbeen  snatched  from  Turkish  fangs 

acceptance  of  the  islands  as  the  indis-  by  favour  of  God  rather  than  wit  of 

pensable  condition  of  the  transfer.  man."    And  even  more  sad  and  bit- 

The  fortress  of  Tripoli,  upon  the  termay  have  been  his  reflections  upon 

Barbary  coast,  then  garrisoned  by  im-  the  lawlessness  and  violence  of  his 

penal  troops,  was  to  be  held  and  de-  knights  in  their  internal  broils  •  for 

fended   by   those  whom   hencefor-  before  his  death  he  had  the  mortifi- 

ward  we  mav  call  by  the  name  of  cation  of  seeing  the  Languagesof  Spain 

Knights  of  Malta  :  and  they  foresaw  and  Portugal  draw  their  swords  in 

from  the  first,  that  such  a  settle-  the  open  streets  of  the  new  capital 

ment,  isolated  on  the  edge  of  the  upon  their  jealous  rivals,  those  of 

great  African   continent,  separated  Italy  and  France, 

from  Malta  by  two  hundred  miles  of  Pierre  Dupont,  Didier  de  St  Jaille 

sea,  belted  on  the  landward  side  by  Juan  de  Omedes,  who  in  turn  succeed 

infidel  populations,  and  exposed  on  to  the  Grand  Mastership,  are  all  care- 

the  seaward  to  the  swarming  fleets  of  ful  to  announce  their   election   to 

pirates,  must  prove  to  them,  as  it  did,  Henry  VIIL,  and  still  salute  him  as 

a  drain  of  blood  and  treasure,  to  be  "  the  singular  protector  of  the  militia 

spilt  and  spent  without  adequate,  if  of  Jerusalem,^  as  "  him  whose  Ma- 

with  any,  return  of  advantage  jesty  has  ever  cherished  and  protected 

From  the  day  of   Lisle  Adam's  this  Order ;"  and  the  last  named  of 

landing  upon  the  new  unpromising  these  knights  professes  to  remember 

island-seat  of  his  domimon  to  that  with  pleasure  the  "comity"  of  the 

of  his  death,  there  elapsed  a  period  king,  which  he  had  personally  seen 

of  four  years,  the  former  event  hav-  and  admired,  when,  "so  many  years 

•Letter  to  Wolsey,  May  22,  1623,  Cotton  MS& 
t  Letter  February  25.  Ibid, 
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ago,"  he  had  been  admitted  to  kiss  forward  the  English  Lan^age  disap- 

the  royal  hand,  beini^  then  in  atten-  pears  from  its  practical  history.    In 

dance  upon  Lisle  Adam,  on  his  visit  1782,  under  Grand  Master  de  Kohan, 

to  England.*  there  was  another  nominal  revival  in 

Even  at  the  date  of  that  writing,  the  constitution  of  a  so-called  An  jrlo- 

this  comity  had  given  way  to  the  fit-  Bavarian  branch. 

fill  peraecutions  which,  oetween  it  The  shadowy  court  of  St  Germain, 

«ad  1^^  brought  many  of  the  frater-  amongst  other  ghosts  and  phantoms 

nity  totM«fialbld,  and  drove  others  wherewith  it  doEdt,  appears  to  have 

into  perpetual  exile  ^om  England,  bestowed  some  of  its  attention  and 

In  the  April  of  that  year  an  Act  BmiedeB  upon  such  tailas  aad  ^iigsi- 

IMhssed  both  Housesof  the  Legislature,  ties  as  still  survived  in  Malta  to  mark 

vesting  in  the  crown  all  the  posses-  what  had  once  been  the  existence  of 

sions,     castles,    manors,    churches,  the  English  Grand  Priory,  and  its 

houses,  and  soforth  of  the  Order  of  rights  in  the  distribution  of  what 

St  John.    Out  of  this  revenue,  pen-  were   called  the   great   conventual 

sions  to  the  amount  of  jC2,870  were  officea     Major  Porter  has  given  us 

granted  to  the  late  Grand  Prior,  and  to  a  letter  well  worth  preservation  as  a 

other  members  of  the  institution.  But  curiosity  in  this  kind,  written,  indeed, 

that  officer,  with  broken  heart,  could  later  than  even  those  St.  Germain 

not  endure  to  look  upon  what  had  days,  by  tl^e  son  of  James  II.    As  it 

befallen  the  body  of  which,  in  Eng-  is  not  long  our  readers  will,  perhaps, 

land,  he  was  head,  nor  to  see  the  no-  thank  us  for  transcribing  it : — 

ble  Duildings  of  ulerkenwell  turned  ^ 

into  a  storehouse,  where  the  king  ^/;Tomvcou«iii,  the  Grand  Marter  of 

kept;toilsandtentsforhuntingan3  ^ t^'^L PoPo h'^^^^^^^^ 

war.';    He  expired  upon  Ascension  Tthe  opportuni^  prei^ntiifg  i™ 

Day  in  that  aame  year.  In  the  third  ^^  di^Tof  the  hrand  Priories  of  my 

year  of  our  sixth  Edward,  the  greater  kingdtm,  nor  to  Rrant  coadjutors  to  the 

part  of  the  magnificent  buddings  in  preaent  Grand  Prior  without  previously 

Ulerkenwell  was  destroyed  by  gun-  hearing  what  I  might  have  to  represent 

powder ;  and  the  remnant  of  that  to  him  on  that  head,  bis  Holiness  an- 

onoe  grand  pile,  which  had  been  re-  swered  he  had  told  your  ambassador 

stored  to  more  than  pristine  magnifi-  Jhat  he  would  aUow  the  Order  to  act 

cence,  after  the  destruction  inSoted  ff'  '^}l  i"  f^  *f«"  which  regawied 

by  Wat  Tyler*smen,con8i8tinthatlow  Jf  J  fui^l^iJ^l  "^^^  "va  ^7/  ^^^1/    * 

.'           ,•' u:'uT\-  T^i.««^«>,«««  on  tne  Urder,  it  u  with  full  confidence 

towerffiteway,whichDr.  Johnsonwas  ^^^^  j  ^^^„,;        jj.  ^^  J^^  requeuing 

wont  to  .«ay  that  no  man  of  learn-  ^hat    I  may   be   treated  with   the  mme 

mg  and  intelligence  could  look  upon  consideration  as  is  shown  towards  other 

withoutreverence  and  emotion.  There  princes  on  similar  occasions.    No  way 

was  a  sort  of  transient  flicker  rekin-  doubting,  after  all  ihe  marks  of  your  at- 

dled  in  the  ruins  of  the  English  tongue  tention  and  friendship  which  I  have  re- 

by  the  act  of  Queen  Mary,t  who  re-  ceived,  but  that  you  will  confer  on  roe 

vived  the  oflice  of  Grand  Prior,  in  the  *>"•  further  favour,  which  will  engage 

person  of  one  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  "«  f  much  the  more  to  entertain  the 

ml667.    He  was  even  summoned  in  most  perfect  esteem  and  fnendship  for 

•-i      Jr       u  A^Z^l^^J.^uTR^rtJrr.  your  Order,  and  your  person  m  par- 

wtue  Of  such  digni^  to  the  first  two  Ji^ular.      On   which  I  pray  Go/ to 

ParhamentA    of    Elizabeth.       That  have  you,  my  cousin,  in  His  holy  and 

queen,  however,  m  1569,  re-enacted  worthy  keeping—Bome,  Uth  Sepember, 

her  father's  condemnation  or  abolition  1 725— Your  atfcctionate  cousin, 

of  theOrder  in  her  realm ;  and  thence-  *  •  Jauss  B.  ** 

(Tobecontumed.) 


*  Letter  28th  January,  1536. 
t  FttUer'B  Ch.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  357 , 
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MANCHESTEB  :  ITS  SOCIAL  ASPECTS. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  life  of     Hark  !  groaning  on  the  unwieldy  waggon 

every  great  man  affords  a  remarkable    ,     spreads 

illustration  of  some  emphatic  truth.     ^^  """^^"^  ^"^^  tremendons !  o'er  onr 
It  seems  equaUy  to  hold  that  the  cha-     projecting  elm  or  pine  that  nod.  on  high, 
racter  of  every  great  city  is  the  lllus-     And  threatens  death  to  every  paaaer-by." 

tration  of  some  peculiar  principle.        t^  4.i,«  ^^ *  ^      r         i  •  j  • 

Houses  and  streetimeak  with-a  voice  „,^  *i^  PTS^oil*"^^ fi^T^^  *! 
of  their  own.  A  ramfie  through  them  S^l  J^*^ '^f  JJ^  ^^  *•"*  '^^•'1.*=* 
is  often  as  edifying  as  a  pulpit  dis-  ^L^,f  "^^  A^  ^^i  «°*'\> 
course ;  and  we  may  discern  some  new  JT^^L  T^^ZTJ''^  "t*1^  r  H 
facts  o^  human  nature  in  duU  walls  ^^  J^^JS^T^f  ,/  ***??  J^" ' 
and  oyer  roof-tiles.  How  often  do  ST-fit-Z^^^^^w**^  *^  ^""1 
we  hear  from  poets  and  phUosophers  ^l  fT  *^  "?"^  disposition  of 
of  the  pleasur^  and  profits  of  coSntry  JX^^'^i^lTtim^  T^,^^  "^  ^1 
life !  ^rgil  is  always  loud  in  praise  oY  !?!"^,*^  ^^<i*"^'°  d^tchmg,  and 
rusticity,  and  seeiis  to  deplore  the  Oj^'^;*!?!  "^A^  turnips,  and 
fatal  ne'c^ity  of  human  development,  £tt^^^«,1t"n'tho°i^J^'fl°"tS*^'!^*P* 
which  droveiiankind  from  the  woodS  u^^^JL^^--  f  l^V*®  1™?' 
and  the  acorns,  to  the  shelter  of  cities  i**i^8  'i^'^tt^l,*^}*''^^ '  •  ^? 
and  to  those  culinary  practices  which  &  J!^  meet  developed  and  cm- 
have  given  rise  to  tfie  definition  of  ^^  T^^J^i  *^^  "^^^  ^*  *'*™ 
ManaSa  Cooking  Animal.  Horace,of  !^n*V°™5^°V?  phrase,  we  may 
course,  is  enthiSiastic  about  the  ^e-  S^Ji^lw^^f^  "^.^  -f "?  ^^ 
lighte  of  his  Sabine  farm,  and  <lilate8  ?^lTiS  ,1  'th«  I±f^  f  v  *?*^  "^  •"' 
vrith  characteristic  coi^ilacency  on  ^''^k*?  ^J'*®/*?"^  "^  ^f '°1T^ 
the  comforts  and  delights  of  rural  S?  *fe  i*^*  ^^^  I'*  contemnlation. 
life  Surely  there  was  much  more  to  Everybody  remembers  Carlyfe's  ac- 
int^rest onein the  « reeking Suburra"  Z^^t^^lf^^^^T^if^t'  u'^Z 
than  amidst  the  green  fields,  where  ^,™*^lu1**w  i*""'  "^  i^^  ^'«''^' 
Tityrus  and Meliblus  were  "meditat-  ^f  w-fln^^hl*!"?^'  ^^^  ^"''"^'** 
ing  the  rural  muse  on  the  slender  tl!w^Tw*^?l '""''*??— .**?J?'*: 
re^"  underthe  wide-spreading  beech  SX*^^„i.'St.Ti^-TK  *'^*^*i 
tree.  Compare  The^ritus,  whom  I^Sl?.^J'.^r3^fif^''*"^''P?u"^ 
somebody haScalled  "Nature's  Poet,"  t^ttf,  ^™  °§l',hw'  ^''^  ^^^t^'' 
with  Juvenal,  whom  we  may  call,  fc^"         a"  that  wasp-aest  or 

3SS£?tt  aSK^s^hlfn?  .  ^  ^'^'^  "^t^"  <»f  *he  popula- 

body  derives  muSh  benefit  from  the  *l''!!' r^?^"^*''*!?"''^'  *nd.whether 

spectacle  of  Thyrsis  and  the  Goat-  SI  °"*f*^^!S'^»f  •   "^P®"^'^"  °*^' 

herd,  or  Midon  md  Battus,  whilst  the  ,w.f  f  T  k®-  !,°"*  denomination, 

phibsophic  mind  revelsTn  that  most  fJf/Z'i.^^?*'  *°  exhaustive  or 

glorious  picture  of  a  city  ever  painted  f^  *  wf*^!!*"'^  **'^"'*  ''L^y 

fj.  ™nrda  •—  "•    ^^^  *"  *  """''  '^  something 

m  wujuD.  jjjjjjg  ^YuM  a  crafty  arrangement  of 

"  By  the  throng,  *}*?"*  '^^  tailoring,  a  city  is  some- 
Elbowed  and  ioatled,  scarce  ve  creep  along,  thing  more  than  a  Conglomeration  of 
Sharp  strokes  from  poles,  tuba, rafters,  doomed  briclu  and  inhabitants.      According 
to  ''•^el.  to  ancient  traditions,  every  tree  had 
And  plastered  o'er  with  mud  from  head  to  heel,  its  own  attendant  or  tutelary  nymph. 

See'  from  tile  dole  i  yast,  ^mnltuiu.  thro'ng,    Recording  to  our  doctrine  eveiy  town 
lSachfollowedbyhiskitchen,pr.ur.along,         naa  its  pecuhar  deity  and  invisible 

Huge  pans  which  Corbulo  could  scarce  uprear,     spirit     Parili,  for  example,  is  under 
With  steady  nf  ck  a  puny  slave  must  bear.         the  especial  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 

And  left,  amid  the  way  the  flames  eipire,         of  pleasure :  and  the  fair  Lutetia,  with 
Wide  nimbly  on,  and  gliding,  fen  the  fare;  jjer  sunny  boulevards  and  dear  sky 

Throueb  the  close  press  with  sinuous  efforts  i       ,•'  ■v'"«"o  <•••«  v»c»i  oivj 

^fnd,  overhead,  ever  invites  us  to  do  ho- 

And  piece'bypieca  leave  his  botched  ngs  nour  to  her  patron  goddess.      Edin- 

behind.  bui^gh,  with  steep  castle-rock,  and 
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bine  line  of  distant  hills,  and  its  pic-  gaged  more  or  less  directly  in  com- 

turesque  old  streets,  seems  the  em-  mercial  enterprises  of  more  or  less 

bodiment  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  importance.    There  is  no  room  for 

romance.    The  famous  Dutch  town  Bond-street  in   Manchester.     There 

of  Brock,  where  brass  spittoons  are  are  no  loungers,  no  mere  *^ swells." 

placed  at  the  street  comers  to  keep  There  are  no  pure  pleasure-seekers, 

the  roads  clean,  and  the  cows'  tails  There  are  scarcely  any  downright  and 

are  tied  up  like  ''my  bonny  brown  actual  scholars,  in  the  Emersonian 

bair,"  with  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  may  sense  of  the  term.    Thinkers  there 

be  regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  are  in  abundance,  even  speculative 

the  spirit  of  cleanliness.  And  Dublin,  thlnkei^^  but   the    object   of  their 

our  readers  anxiously  demand,  what  speculation  is  the  market.  There  are, 

spirit  hath  the  fair  Eblana  ?    We  do  too,  many  who  do  not  object  to  plea- 

not  reply,  remembering  the  excellent  sure,  but  even  with  them  pleasure  is 

old  niie,  that  present  company  are  ex-  postponed  till  the  claims  of  business 

cepted.  On  this  occasion  our  business  are.  satisfied.    There  are  not  a  few 

18  with  a  certain  important  but  smoky  who  love  books  and  literature;  but 

city  in   an   important   but   smoky  the  first  of  all  books  is  the  ledger, 

county  in  the  north  of  England;  a  city  and  the  prime  literature  is  the  City 

which  we  select  as  being  the  purest  Article  of  the  Tirnes, 

representative  of  the  spirit  of  com-  On  the  whole,  then,  Manchester 

merce.  mav  be  looked  upon  as  more  emphati- 

Manchester  lias   not  the   largest  cally  commercial,  as  more  essentially 

trade  of  an;y^  town  in  England,  andf  its  the  city  of  trade,  than  any  other  town 

population  is  not  even  second  in  point  in  the  empire.    If  this  be  so— and  as 

of  numbers.  London  has  a  far  greater  we  advance,  this  fact  will  become 

and  more  important  trade,  and  both  padually  more  manifest,  we  cannot 

London  and  Glasgow  are  superior  in  but  suppose  that  an  examination,  even 

their  respective  numbers  of  inhabit-  though    brief  and   cursory,  of  the 

ants ;  but  still    Manchester  will  be  thoughts,  the  tastes,  the  general  tone, 

found,  after  a  very  little  consider-  and,  above  all,  the  probable  tenden- 

ation,  to  be  the  purest  and  most  cha-  cies  of  the   most  characteristically 

racteristic  embodiment  or  concentra-  commercial  city  in  the  most  com- 

tion  of  the  commercial  spirit.    Lon-  mercial  county  of  Europe,  will  not  be 

don  has  a  more  extensive  commerce,  out  of  place.    We  must  premise  that 

as  we  have  said,  but  then  Loudon  is  we  intend  to  spare  our  readers  the 

the  seat  of  the  legislature,  of  the  trouble  of  wading  hopelessly  through 

court,  of  the  executive,  of  most  of  the  long  tabular  statements  of  imports 

learned  societies;  its  inhabitants  have  and   exports,  and  products.    Many 

abundant  sources  of  amusement  and  figures  obscure  counsel,  and,  further- 

distraction,  as  the  French  say,  in  more,  our  aim  being  to  analyse  the 

operas,  concerts,  theatres,  balls  un-  social  tendencies  of  the  northern  me- 

ceasing;  its  population  is  made  up  of  tropolis,  rather  than  to  demonstrate 

all  possible  classes  of  men  and  women,  its  wealth,  prove  its  commercial  capa- 

placed  under  all  possible  varieties  of  bilities,  or  set  forth  its  trade  princi- 

human  fortune,  and  undergoing  every  pies,  the  huge  array  of  figures  which 

conceivable  form  of  human  destiny ;  the  subject  would  at  first  seem  to  in- 

ita  tastes  are  illimitably  diversified,  vite,  would.be  as  inappropriate  as 

and  its  opinions  as  various  and  as  tedious. 

numerous  as  the  men  who  hold  them.  Manchester  is  captable  of  a  focali- 
London,  in  shorty  is  metropolitan;  sation  scarcely  possible  in  the  rase 
nay,  it  is  more,  it  is  cosmopolitan,  of  any  other  equally  important  town. 
Manchester  is  cottonopolitan.  Its  Once  every  week,  on  a  Tuesday  after- 
sole  leading  feature  is  its  commerce,  noon,  at  1.30,  in  Manchester  parlance, 
and  all  else  is  moulded  so  as  to  be  in  the  visitor  may  look  upon  what  is 
harmony  and  agreement  with  this —  known  as  "  high  Change,"  a  meta- 
all  else  yields  to  this,  and  every  thing  phorical  expression,  borrowed,  appa- 
is  banished  which  interferes  with  this.'  rcntly,  from  the  ocean.  High  Change 
It  is  not  goin^  too  far  to  say  that,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  notable 
with  the  exception  of  the  medical  and  spectacles  which  the  country  offers  to 
cleric^  professions,  every  man^  wo-  a  stranger — ^a  spectacle,  too,  such  as 
man,  and  child  in  Manchester  is  en-  no  other  land  can  boast  or  blush  at, 
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as  the  case  may  be.  The  room  in  If  the  spectator  Vould  fully  realize 
which  Manchester  becomes  hebdoma-  the  force  of  the  scene  we  have  just 
dally  concentrated,  is,  in  itself,  plain  described,  let  him  pass  from  the  Ex- 
enough.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  change  down  an  a^oining  street  to 
with  a  horse-ahoe  end,  and  in  the  the  blackened  pile  of  the  Cathedral, 
curve  of  the  horse-dboe  is  a  light  iron  where  he  will  be  Justin  time  for  the  af- 
gallery.  It  is  Tuesday  afternoon;  ternoon  service.  Disraeli  has  remarked 
the  hour  is  between  1.15  and  1.30,  in  "Sybil,"  the  extraordinary  snbli- 
and  we  are  standing  alone  in  this  light  mil^  which  the  *^  great  Western  Min- 
iron  gallery,  with  the  essence  of  Man-  ster  posseases  for  the  wearied  states- 
Chester  beneath  us,  consisting  of  about  man,  who  leaves,  for  a  time,  the 
two  thousand  men,  of  all  ages,  from  heated  debate  of  the  adjoining  cham- 
five  and  twenty  to  seventy,  occupying  ber,  and  gazes,  in  the  cool  moonlight, 
space  which,  to  those  unskilled  in  upon  the  almost  terrible  tranquiUity 
tne  compressibility  of  the  human  of  the  pinnacles  and  towers  of  the 
species,  would  seem  capable  of  hold-  ancient  temple.  A  still  more  remark- 
ing certainly  not  more  than  half  the  able  feeling  fills  the  mind  as  we  pass 
number  now  before  us — ^a  vast  mass  from  the  harsh  uproar  of  the  selfish 
of  talking,  arguing,  persuading,  re-  crowd  on  the  Exchange  into  the  still 
monstrating,  protesting,  wheeoling,  solitude  of  the  church ;  and  ugly  as 
and  possibly  cheating  humanity.  The  that  edifice  is,  badly  as  the  service  is 
noise  that  rises  from  the  eager  crowd  performed,  the  whole  building,  by 
is  absolutely  deafening ;  nor  is  there  mere  contrast,  seems  filled  with  a  di- 
any  time-honoured  simile  by  which  vine  afflatus,  inspiring  us  with  un- 
to represent  it.  To  liken  it  to  the  speakable  emotion  as  we  sit  in  the 
hum  of  bees  is  utterly  inadequate,  dim  light  and  listen  to  the  subdued 
The  sound  of  the  woXw^Xoitr/Soio  voice  of  the  clergyman,  and  the  soft 
OaXaaoTig  is  too  soothingin  its  intermit^  echoes  of  an  anthem,  or  the  mellowed 
tent  monotony  to  convey  any  idea  of  tones  of  the  or^n — sounds  inviting 
the  uninterrupted  roar  of  the  Change  to  lofty  meditation  and  a  pensive  ab- 
of  Manchester.  It  is  a  hot,  shsup,  straction  neither  morbid  nor  unfruit- 
unceasing  jangle,  and  combined  with  fuL  A  strange  melancholy  steals  over 
the  gesticulations  which,  though  of  us,  as  we  remember  the  crowd  we 
an  argumentative  character,  are  still  have  just  left.  Struggling  and  striv- 
as  animated  as  the  limited  space  will  in^  in  a  hard,  mercenary,  material 
permit,  is  exciting  to  a  degree  even  spirit,  for  mercenary  and  material  ad- 
for  the  disinterested  and  philosophical  vantages  ;  forgetful,  most  of  them,  of 
spectator.  The  roof  is  partially  sup-  the  things  higher  and  worthier  than 
ported  by  large  pillars^  which,  iJesides  wealth  j  forgetful  that  they  have  the 
supporting  the  roofs,  support  the  germs  of  a  rich  mental  growth,  which, 
backs  of  the  leading  commercial  men.  if  tended,  will  develop  into  the  noble 
Each  of  the  largest  firms  has  one  of  character  of  a  man,  but  which,  if  nc- 
these  pillars,  at  which  is  to  be  found  glected  or  misused,  seem  to  produce 
its  representative  or  representatives,  a  stunted  and  abortive  embryo. 
Round  the  great  man  revolve  the  One  is  tempted  to  draw  a  parallel 
luminaries  of  lesser  magnitude ;  in  between  the  clergyman  before  us,  in 
other  words,  the  small  manufacturers  his  stall,  and  the  merchant  whom  we 
or  commission  agents.  The  position  but  now  watched  at  his  pillar.  The 
of  these  satellites,  is,  we  suspect,  very  one  reading  prayers  before  a  scanty 
various,  and  they  may  be  compared  and  rather  listless  congregation,  the 
to  moths  fluttering  round  a  candle,  or  other  making  bargains  in  the  midst 
to  flies  clustering  about  a  sugar  barrel,  of  a  crowded  and  eagerly-absorbed 
There  is  one  man  leaning  against  yon  multitude.  Do  we  not  see  here  a 
pUlar.  who  returns  his  annual  profits  two-fold  phenomenon  of  marvellous 
as  a  nundred  thousand  pounds,  and  significance  1  The  empty  Church  and 
yet  he  wrangles  and  jangles  about  a  the  overflowing  Exchange  are  not 
trifling  bargain,  as  if  his  soul's  salva-  without  meaning  to  him  who  ob- 
tion  depended  on  it.  fTo  anybody  serves  the  signs  of  the  times;  and 
who  is  anxious  to  see  ^  nation  6oii^?-  the  meaning  they  convey  to  us  is 
Qui^re  at  work,  we  recommend  the  that  our  age  and  our  country  are  gra- 
Manchester  Exchange  at  1.25,  on  a  dually  becoming  hypertrophied.  The 
Tuesday  afternoon.  money-change^   nave   been  driven 
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out  of  the  temple,  and  they  have  that  the  earnertneBB  of  meduBvafism 

built  a  temple  of  their  own,  with  waa  as  ezcessive  in  one  direction  as 

Plutofi  foraged.  is  the  earnestness  of  Manchester  in 

We  do  not  intend  to  accuse  the  another.  In  fact,  mediaeval  earnest- 
men  of  Manchester  of  a  greater  dis-  ness  assumed  two  forms,  directly  an- 
regard  of  religious  forms  and  pro-  tagonistic  one  to  the  other,  the  form 
fessions  than  their  neighbours.  In  of  peace  and  the  form  of  war.  It 
fact,  we  suspect  there  are  not  many  underwent  a  twofold  development, 
towns  where  theological  tendencies  and  became  either  ecclesiastical  or 
are  so  strongly  developed  and  theo-  military.  The  middle  Sj^es  were  the 
logical  opinions  so  earnestly  avowed  scene  of  a  constant  conflict  between 
as  in  Abuichester.  What  we  com-  these  two  hostile  principles.  The 
plain  of^  and  what  we  warn  Man-  monk  in  his  cowl  was  the  representa- 
chestcr  against,  is  the  absence  of  all  tive  of  one,  the  knight  in  his  coat 
vigorous  speculative  development  of  mail  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
We  assert  that  it  is  thoroughly  ma-  other. 

terial,  that  it  quite  ignores  the  more  In  our  days,  as  M.  Comte  first 

exalted  departments  of  the  human  pointed  out,  the  military  spirit  has 

mind,  and  that  it  is  so  absorbed  in  been  replaced  by  that  of  mdustry. 

the  one  service,   the  one  idolatry.  The  knight  with  his  lance  has  given 

that  all  the  nobler  elements  in  man  way  to  the  weaver  and  his  shuttle. 

„  „  ,          .  „  .                   J  V    *v.  We  need  not  say  what  has  been  the 

3/-              '^^^                  ^  corresponding  development^of  theec- 

^^   '  clesiastical  element,  out  it  is  evident 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  ever  and  again  re-  that  the  industrial  spirit  is  as  hostile 
preaching  this  degenerate  a^e  with  to  it  in  the  sublimer  forms  as  ever 
the  earnestness  of  medisBval  times,  exploded  feudalism  was. 
What  greater  or  profounder  earnest-  Considering  that  there  has  always 
ness  can  we  behold  than  the  earnest-  been  this  conflict  between  material- 
ness  of  Manchester)  The  feudal  lord  ism  and  spiritualise,'*' it  is  notsur- 
marched  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  prising  to  find  it  still  continuing  even 
Sepulchre  ;  the  cotton  lord  is  not  a  when  both  materialism  and  spiritual- 
whit  less  zealous  in  despatching  ism  have  undergone  entire  changes  of 
thither  his  calicoes.  The  ecclesiastic  form.  Where  the  feudal  castle  once' 
would  dispute  for  hours,  days,  and  stood  stands  now  the  cotton  mill ; 
even  consecutive  weeks  in  support  where  once,  at  the  foot  of  frowning 
of  a  theologiod  point ;  the  Mancnes-  ramjiarts,  a  handflil  of  alject  serro 
ter  salesman  will  wrangle  with  as  dragged  on  a  vegetable  existence, 
much  vigour  and  as  much  interest  there  are  now  the  cottages  of  indus- 
in  8up|>ort  of  a  price.  The  monk  trious  craftsmen.  But  the  old  church, 
spent  his  time  in  the  illumination  of  with  mouldering  tower  and  ivy-clad 
missals  and  the  transcribing  of  ma-  porch,  still  remains.  The  same  Bible 
nuscripts ;  the  modem  is  equally  fer-  is  read  to  the  cotton-spinner  and  the 
vent  in  the  invention  of  patterns  and  "  hand"  as  was  read  to  the  feudid 
the  improvement  of  machinery.  But,  baron  and  the  soulless  serf  Does 
it  is  said,  the  one  were  ever  contem-  one  understand  its  spirit  and  its 
plating  the  things  that  are  higher  teaching  much  better  than  the  other 
than  mimdane,  the  other  never  bok  did  1 

much  beyond  the  things  of  sense  ;  In  Manchester,  then,  as  it  appears 

the  one,  in  fact»  were  busy  in  spiritual  to  us,  the  more  spiritual  regions  of 

pursuits,  the  other  are  as  busv  about  intellectual  development  are  fatally 

pmsuits  material ;  the  one  had  a  con-  neglected.    We  are  far  from  asserting 

ndent  belief  in  the  supernatural,  the  that  the  men  of  Manchester  neglect 

other  are  most  confident  about  the  the  attainment  of  knowledga    The 

visible.     In   any   case,   and  what-  manufacturing  metropolis  is  rich  in 

ever  theory  we  mav  choose  to  en^  Athenseums,   Mechanics'   Institutes, 

dorse,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies,  ana 

*  Soirihtatism,  It  is  very  curious  thnt  this  name  should  have  been  taken  for 
the  title  of  the  science  (or  rather  art)  of  Media,  and  so  has  become  significant  of 
oae  of  the  grossest  forms  of  materialism. 
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80  fortL  Their  magnificent  Free  Li- 
braiy  is  perhaps  the  most  successful 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging sights  in  the  city  is  the 
spacious  reading-room  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary on  a  winter  evening.  Every  seat 
is  occupied;  and  more  than  that,  there 
are  large  numbers  standing,  and  ac- 
tually undergoing  some  considerable 
bodily  discomfort,  in  order  to  eJQtect 
what  we  suppose  may  be  regarded  as 
an  increased  comfort  of  mind.  It  is 
a  hopeful  spectacle — ^those  long  lines 


of  hard-headed  Bans  of  toil,  in  fristian 
iackets,  with  coarse  and  worn  hands, 
but  fresh  and  vigorous  minds,  drink- 
ing in,  with  significant  aviditv,  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to 
be  found  in  literature. 

We  were  told  that  the  class  of  books 
most  in  demand  had  been  thoae  re- 
lating to  history ;  but  that  the  study 
of  the  past  was  becoming  rapidly 
abandoned  for  that  of  the  present. 
The  following  tabular  report  of  the 
issues  afibrdfi  proof  of  this  most  re- 
markable fact  :— 


CLASSIFIED  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANNUAL  ISSUES  IN  THE  RBFEBENOB  J>EPABTX£KT. 


Vols.  •  Vols. 

Vols. 

Vols.  1    VoU 

Vrfs. 

Vols. 

Afigrt^^tft 

issoed 

issued 

Bssned 

issued  t  issued 

issued 

issued 

Issues     ( 

in  the 

in  the    in  the 

in  the     in  the 

in  the 

in  the        for  thfi 

Pint 

Second 

Third 

Fourth,    Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh  '     Seren 

Year, 

Year, 

Year, 

Tear,  |    Year, 

Year, 

Year,   j     Yean. 

1852-fi3  l853-d4 

18M'55 

1655-66  1856-57. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 1 

Class. 
I.  Theology  .... 

■                          ■   '  ■  ■ 

1,184  •  1,346 

1,394 

2,153      2,218 

3.395 

3,317      15,009 

II.  Philosophy    .     .     . 

1,5691  1,417 

1,382 

970!     1,463 

1.751 

8(>6 

9.408 

III.  History     .... 

22,864  120,538!  18,867 

17,310    21,384 

24,642 

16,272 

141,877 

IV.  Politics     .     .     .     . 

2.3-28 

2,395 

3,609 

6,6i»9    25,654 

32,133 

44,675  i  117,403 

v.  Sciences  and  Arts  . 

8,618 

8,578 

9,279 

10,427  i    9,364 

10,922 

9,035      66,2.:3  i 

VI.  Literature  and  Poly- 

1 

1 
i 

graphy    .... 
Total      .     . 

24,617 

30,302 

31,730 

33,301    41,918 

49,929 

41,041 

262,738 1 

61,080 

64,678 

66,261 

70,770  101,991 

122,772  115,206    602,653 

1                               1 

We  must  explain,  that  under  the 
head  of  Politics  are  included  works 
on  the  Currency,  all  Parliamentary 
papers,  and  sdl  specifications  of  Pa- 
tents. In  the  latter,  the  library  is 
extraordinarily  rich. 

We  see  from  this  table  that  the  in- 
terest in  a  comparatively  abstract  sub- 
ject,  such  as  histoiy,  has  been  rapidly 
decreasing  ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  library ;  whilst  that  in 
works  more  directly  relating  to  the 
material  affairs  of  every-day  life  has 
gone  on  increasing  with  proportionate 
rapidity.  In  the  first  year,  historical 
subjects  had  an  advantage  of  sixteen 
to  two  over  political  and  commer- 
cial subjects;  and  in  the  seventh 
year,  1 858-' 59,  they  stood  to  one  an- 
other as  sixteen  to  forty-four.  The 
gradual  nature  of  the  change  in  the 
numbers  testifies  clearly  that  it  haa 
not  been  due  to  any  accidental  cause 
of  disturbance,  but  is  in  accordance 
with  a  specific  tendency,  itself  the 
result  of  tne  operation  of  some  broad, 
general  law. 

It  is  to  this  tendency  of  Manchester 
thought  that  we  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion, because  it  is  an  extreme  tendency, 


and  as  such,  requiring  all  possilile 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  thoae  who 
are  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  affect- 
ed by  it  It  is  a  tendency  which  one 
who  is,  perhaps,  the  shrewdest  living 
observer  of  social  phenomena  has  de- 
clared inseparable  from  a  hi^h  state  of 
civilization.  Its  effect  is  "  the  concen- 
tration of  individual  miergy  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of  the  individual's 
money-getting  pursuits."  Again,  *'In 
highly  civilizea  countries,  and  more 
particularly  amons  ourselves,  the 
energies  of  the  middle-classes  are  al- 
most confined  to  money-getting."  This 
is,  probably,  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
statement;  for  even  in  ManeheBter, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  most  money- 
getting  city  in  the  world,  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  wasaremarkable 
sign  that  individual  energies  do  some- 
times travel  beyond  the  region  of 
money.  Still, though  exaggerate,  this 

proposition  contains  a  lan^e  measure  of 
truth ;  and  we  refer  to  IVIanchester  for 
illustration  of  that  measure.  In  the 
very  library  where  we  should  expect 
the  pursuits  of  the  day  to  be  gladly 
forgotten,  and  studies  in  quite anqt her 
region  as  gladly  taken  up,  we  find 
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that  the  faYourite  works  are  those  re-  mittee  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibi- 

lating  to  the  very  subjects  on  which  tion.     In  his  evidence  given  before 

the  readers' minds  have  been  intensely  the  Select  Qommittee  of  the  House 

absorbed  during  the  day.  of  Commons,  on  the  South  Kensington 

We  should  imagine,  for  instance,  Museum,  in  the  month  of  July  last, 

that  amongst  artisans,  wearied  with  this  gentleman  showed  clearly  enough 

the  day's  htbour,  Shakspeare  would  that  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  tho 

be  more  generally  read  than  Cassell's  improvement  of  men  as  consequent 

Popular  educator,  or  Weale's  Series  more  upon  a  constant  habituation 

of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Yet,  if  we  may  than  upon  casual  or  intermittent  in- 

credit  the  Report,  during  last  year  the  struction.    Speaking  of  the  improve- 

number  of  volumes  of  Oasseli  issued  ment  of  the  taste  of  the  masses,  Mr. 

daily  were  nine ;  of  Weale's  Series,  Fairbaim  declares  his  belief  that  it  is 

nine;  of  Ure's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  far  better  effected  "by  surrounding 

six  ;  whilst  of  Shakspearo  there  were  them  with  objects  of  beauty  and  art, 

only  five;  of  Bums,  four ;  and  of  Ten-  than  by  any  system  of  lectures  or 

nyson,  two.    Can  we  hesitate  to  pro-  teaching.''    In  accordance  with  this 

nounce  the  state  of  things  here  so  general  principle,  and  with  two  im- 

Elainly  indicated,  to  be  a  most  un-  portant  doctrines  more  or  less  conse- 
ealthy  condition  1  Can  we  doubt  quent  upon  it,  first,  that  the  study  of 
that  this  perpetual  occupation  of  the  any  works  of  art  is  always  beneficial 
mind  in  one  and  the  same  pursuit,  in  to  those  engaged  in  art  manufactures ; 
one  and  the  same  direction,  must  be-  and  secondly,  that  men  cannot  be 
get  a  narrowness  of  view  almost  as  brought  into  the  presence  of  beauty 
objectionable  as  the  overwhelming  without  some  improvement  of  moral 
cloud  of  universal  ignorance  which  it  condition,  Mr.  Fairbaim  suggested, 
replaces)  Surely  there  is  here  a  de-  some  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
plorable  concentration  of  individual  year,  a  proiect  for  the  promotion  of  a 
energies  within  the  monev-getting  free  art  gallery  and  museum  in  Man- 
sphere;-  for  the  subjects  of  the  even-  Chester,  corresponding,  in  its  general 
lug's  study  are  precisely  those  wliich  features,  to  the  South  Kensington 
engross  the  da^  s  toil,  and  the  direct  Museum  in  London.  A  hundred 
object  of  the  former  is  apparently  to  thousand  pounds  was  the  sum  fixed 
increase  the  pecuniair  profits  of  the  as  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this 
latter.  We  thus  see  that  butonepor-  scheme:  and  we  should  have  antici- 
tion  of  the  mind  receives  any  atten-  pated  tnat  no  great  difficulty  would 
tion  or  any  improvement,  and  that  the  nave  been  found  in  raising  what  is 
students  are  never  for  a  moment  ex-  such  a  bagatelle  to  the  wealthy  men 
alted  from  the  region  of  their  every-  of  this  wealthy  city.  But  the  fact 
day  cares,  and  wants,  and  laboura  that  such  a  difficulty  does  exist,  and 
Yet  whwt,  after  all,  is  the  most  valu-  that  grave  obstacles  are  met  with  in 
able  form  of  education,  or  rather  what  carrying  out  Mr.  Fairbaim's  wise  and 
is  the  truest  form?  In  our  opinion,  benevolent  suggestion,  is  a  confiima- 
not  that  which  drives  into  a  man  a  tion  of  what  we  have  already  proved 
certain  set  of  practical  rules,  consti-  a  strong  tendency  of  Manchester 
tuting  an  art,  but  rather  such  an  order  thought.  Every  thing  beyond  the 
of  pursuit  as  will  take  him  away  from  sphere  of  money-getting  is  considered 
the  narrow  circle  in  which  his  daily  useless,  or  even  worse  than  useless, 
lot  is  cast,  which  will  purify  histasces,  Are  the  people  of  Rome  or  the  people 
exalt  his  imagination,  refine  his  of  Florence  any  better  for  the  splen- 
thougbtSj  and  take  him  away  from  did  works  of  art  by  which  they  are 
his  workmg  self.  on  every  side  surrounded  1  Was 
Now^  we  affirm  of  the  masters  and  Paris,  at  the  period  of  the  First  Em- 
men  or  this  great  northern  city,  that  pire,  improved  by  the  fine  arts? 
this  form  of  education  is  not  commonly  These  are  the  questions  which  Mr. 
apprehended,  and  therefore  not  gene-  Fairbaim  has  to  answer,  and  with 
rally  adopted.  There  is,  indeed,  a  whose  sage  propounders  he  has  to 
handfol  of  men  who  appreciate  the  deal. 

undoubted  necessity  of  some  move-  The  writer  of  this  article,  some 

ment  in  this  direction.    At  the  head  shoi^  time  ago,  had  the  pleasure  of 

of  them  must  be  placed  Mr.  Thomas  being  introduced  to  a  leading  member 

Fairbaim,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com-  of  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  Man- 
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cheater — a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  and  tastes.  The  Uanchesiermerchant 

probably  possessing  some  considerable  looks  with  an  edifying  contempt  on  the 

influence.    This  part  of  the  conver-  speculations  of  abstract  philosophy, 

sation  was  carried  on  with  a  strong  For  him  the  Utiknowable,  and  the  In- 

Lancashire  brogue  of  the  most  Boeo-  finite,  and  the  Unascertained,  are  aub- 

tian  sort.    "Do  you  think,  speaking  j(^  of  the  mostsupreme  indifference, 

candidly '*  said  the  present  writer,  Histoty  is  scarcely  less  dest>}cable. 

'Hhat  education — say  that  given  at  Mr.    Oobdeii,   a   great    Manchester 

the  evening  classes  of  a  mechanics'  apostle,  has  declared  that  th^re  is 

institute,  or  at  some  adult  night-school  more  valuable  knowledge  to  be  got 

— ^is  really  calculated  to  improve  a  out  of  a  single  number  of  the  Times 

working  man,  to  make  him  a  better  newspaper,  tnan  out  of  the  whole  of 

workman  ?"    "No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Thucydides.    Possibly  he  thinks  also 

the  learned  Thebflk  with  ati  accent  that  Richard  Cobden  is  a  wis^^states- 

which  it  is  impossible  io  represent  man  than  Pelicles.     Some   of   the 

typographically.    "  Why  not  f^   "Be-  practical  sciences,  snch  as  diemistry, 

cause  I  always  Und  that  the  best  are  looked  upon  without  disfavour, 

workmen  ar^  those  who  Work  tnost  because  they  ai-e  of  Use  in  manu- 

like  milchiiies  '*  facturcs. 

"  Then  you  ^rfeftr  a  hahd  to  aheadi"  But  speaking  generaUv,  there  is  hi 

"Yes."  Manchester  nd  hELlance  between  the- 

"Wfell,  but  don't  you  think,  that  pry  and  practice.    It  is  all  jjptactice. 

if  thfese  Lancashire  operatives  werb  Knowledge  of  first;  priticiples,  of  sden- 

taught  the  elements  or  political  eco-  tific  doctrines,  and  of  most  bther 

homy,  they  would  ^e  the  mischievous  thiiigs,  out  of  the  Exchange  track,  is 

folly  of  striked^  and  thb  advantage  to  not  much  valued :  and  the  standard 

be  aerived  from  friehdly  relations  be-  set  up  by  Mancnester  society — the 

tween  labour  and  capital  I"  standard  which  is  to  measure  a  man's 

"No;  I  do  n6t  thmk  so:"  moral  and  intellebtual  irprth,  io  de- 

"But  why?"     .  tennihe  hid  position  in  the  World,  is 

"Because  I  don't  (wc).    Infkctohe  gold— 

can't  have  a  reason  for  every  thing  "Gold I  Yellow,  giiUeiing,  mcioiu  gold ! 

one  says  just  at  oiie's  finger  feuds.  But  This  will  miJco 

rU  tell  you  this  mucli  i  these  classes  ^^^^  ^'ji*®;  /?«*. '»»';  wwi^.  right ; 

and  lectures  make  the  hands^  con-  B«*«.i»oble5  old,  young;  cow».d,  vaiiimt; 

ceited.     They  become  hUppish.''  ^ill  lug  your  pri'ests  Ld  nryants  from 

Now,  this  vfery  man,  as  It  appears,  your  mdoB  -, 

was  a  violent  Radical,  ahd  firm  sup-  t*luck  stout  ihen's  piUowg  froin  htHofk  their 

porter  of  Bright  ana  his  doctrines;  heads: 

and  owed  his  bwn  position  to  the  «,.,,  ,  -.    ^a  u^Jc^J^-T  'flT^    *. 

"hu^pishness"  or  laudable  ambition  ^^LJ^^-af  "^  ^'"^  "^«'""* '  "^  *^° 

of  his  father.     Such  be  thy  gods,  0  Make  the  boar  leproByftdort;pl»ee  thieves, 

Manchester !    We  fiUd  nowhere  more  And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  cHPProba- 

striking  examples  of  what   Cointe  „,  twn, 

terms  ^*  the  natural  affinity  betweea  ^^^^  "'^»*o"  ""^  ^^  ^«»«^-  • 

narrow  atidde&ultoryvifewsand  selfish  There  can  biB  no  question  that  the 

disposition^."    Manchester  is  essenti-  efifect  of  commercial  avocations  on  the 

ally  a  place  of  narrow  and  desultory  character,  is  to  narrow  it,  and  reetrain 

views— a  placb  whfere  the  constant  its  developnlent.    Cicero,  speaking  of 

pursuit  of  one  lo"^  object  has  pro-  the  different  occupations  suitable  to 

ducied  the  oiiesidedtiesb  sb  naturally  a  gentleman,  is,  as  usual,  shallow  aii<j 

consequeiit  iipdn  it.  superficial.    Hejudffed  not  from  ati v 

Notning  is  mote  certain  than  that,  btore  of  experience,  but  simply  fraui 

for  a  perfect  developmeht  of  the  hu-  the  d  priori  reflections  oi  a  pmlo. 

inan  character,  there  mlist  be  a  pro-  sopher  iil  the  days  when  hobbdj  con- 

per  balancing  of  the  varibus  facuilies  templated  a  philosophy  of  trade,  au<3 


♦  THmon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  Sc  iii.  It  might  fteem  a  work  of  great  sup^rogation 
to  give  the  reference  to  such  a  passage  as  this,  in  Shakapeare's  own  coun^';^'.  Ye 
it  is  discreditably  true,  that  Shakspeare  is  coinparatively  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  the  flrit&H  ttiblic.  "^ 
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of  a  statesman  in  a  state  vrhere  com-  ever,  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that 

merce  was  scarcely  recognised.  "Com-  they  are  Angularly  courteous  In  their 

merce,"  he  says,  "if  on  a  small  scale,  demeanoUt  to  the  stratigers  who  find 

must  be  deemed  a  low  calling ;  but  if  their  wq,j  amongst  them.  The  present 

it  is  very  extensive,  ikiid  on  a  large  writerismdebiedtomanyof  tnem,d.il(l 

scale — ^if  it  collects  an  abundant  va-  to  one  gentleman,  in  particular,  forth^ 

riety  of  articles  from  all  quarters  of  facts  on  which  tue  article  is  founded, 

the  globe,  and  dispenses  them  amongst  Nothing  can  ei^c^ed  the  readiness  with 

an  equal  variety  of  people  in  all  hon-  which  they  open  their  warehouses  td 

esty,  why,  under  these  circumstances,  the  inspection  of  a  "  philosophic  iii- 

it  is  not  so  very  obiectionable/*  Now  restigator."  Another  memoraole  trait 

Cicero  himself  woUld  not  have  stigma-  is,  that  they  never  throw  off  business, 

tized  the  commerce  of  Manchester  as  In  their  families,  these  merchants  are 

"on  a  vmsAl  scale."    There  is  more  reserved  and  abstracted,  and,  thoiigh 

baying  and  selling  done  in  a  single  bodily  bv  the  fireside,  tney  ate  tneh- 

day,  on  the  Manchester  Exchange,  tally  at  their  pillar  Hi  the  Exchange, 

than  there  was  amongst  the  shons  6t  As  they  dine,  they  di-e  absorbed  lii 

the  Roman  Forum  in  a  year.    Man-  prices  and  sdles.    As  they  sit  at  A 

cheater  trades  with  reniote  regions  of  concert,  their  thoughts  are  less  of  th^ 

the  earth,  of  which  the  Romans  never  music  than  of  the  market.    As  they 

dreamt    It  has  a  market  in  Brazil  listen  to  a  sermon,  they  lUwdrdly 

in  the  West,  and  at  Calcutta  and  smile  at  the  singularly  Unpractical 

Jerusalem  in  the  ISast.    The  Syrian  nature  of  the  preacher's  remarks,  and 

chieftain  wears  a  turbaii  of  Manches-  possibly  tliiuk  what  a  sorry  figure  he 

t^r  manufactui^  limoUgst  the  hills  of  would  cut  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Lebanon ;  the  Brahthan  priest  is  clad  In  short,  what   the  ereat   Romaii, 

in  a  tunic  from  the  Manchester  looms ;  whose  words  we  have  already  quoted, 

the  fop  of  Valparaiso  walks  the  YaJ-  said  of  the  pursulte  of  the  scholar,  is 

paraiao   Bond-street  in  Matichester  precisely  true  bf  the  pursuits  of  the 

fabrics;  and  the  naked   savage  of  merchant  in  the  city  or  merchants : — 

Owhyhee  goes  through  his  wild  dance  "  They  fere  the  business  of  youth,  the 

with  a  Manchester  rag  round  his  delight  of  age ;  they  are  a  pleasure  at 

loins.  home,  aud  they  ar^  no  hindrance 

Manchester  commerce  is,  therefore,  abroad ;  they  are  With  u^  in  the  night, 

undeniably  "  magna  et  copiosa."  But  they  travel  with  u9,  they  go  into  the 

is  it,  on  that  account,  "  non  admo-  country  with  us." 

dum  vituperanda,"  not  very  objec-  Unquestionably,  this  incessant  con- 

tionablet  centration  of  the  mind  upon  one  set 

As  we  walk  from  the  Bank  in  Lon-  of  subjects,  namely,  those  relating  to 
don.  along  Oheapside,  and  so  on,  up  commerce,  and  its  constant  direction 
to  the  tep  of  Regent-street,  we  may  te  one  end,  namelv,  the  acquisition  of 
notice  how  the  stern  concentration  of  wealth,  cannot  fail  to  do  grave  dam- 
phyaiognomy,  prevalent  in  the  city,  a^e  to  the  mental  and  moral  cpn- 
liecome  gradually  relaxed  as  we  go  stitiition.     Nartow-mindednesfiL    bi- 
westwards:  lips  are  less  and  less  tight-  gotry,  empiricism,  and  a  fiagrant  self- 
ened:  brows  more  and  more  relaxed:  conceit  are  the  giant  weeds  which 
step  less  and  less  hurried,  till  we  find  grow  from  such  an  eVil.  The  blatant 
ourselves   amongst    the    simpering,  assumption  of  importance  on  behalf 
lounging  crowd  of  fashionables.    But  of  Manchester  by  its  inhabitants  is 
in  Manchester  you  may  go  from  one  one  of  the  most  amusing  characteris- 
end  to  the  other,  and  yet  never  see  a  tics  of  the  place,  and  reminds  us  bf  th^ 
sign  of  relaxation.  Everybody  hurries  obscure  parish  alluded  to  by  Dickons, 
along  the  streete  as  if  racing  against  which  believed  that  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
tiiue.    Every  brow  is  clouded  with  rope  were  upon  it  whetl  it  appointed 
care  and  thonght^  as  if  the  fate  of  ite  beadle.    Manchester  then  do  pot 
an  empire  were   at  stake.      Con-  scruple  to  pronoUhce  their  towti  the 
versatiou   is   carried    oti    in    short,  most  important  in  Ihfe  kingdom.  This 
bharp  sentences,  as  if  the  talkera  were  ludicrous  notion  has   partly  iiriseh 
in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  train.     The  from  the  leading  pjlrt  ^hlch  its  Par- 
manners  of  Manchester  are  distin-  liameUtaiy  rettresentdtives  took  in  the 
guifthed  by  a remarkablfibrusqueness,  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
rerginguponrudenesi.  WemuBt,hbw-  LaWs.  Of  courde,  thift  pteposterodsljr 
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exaggerated  self-importance  retards,  dences,  the  thriving  and  enormous 
and  will  long  continue  to  retard  the  population,  the  thousand  evidences 
development  of  anything  like  catho-  of  wealth  with  which  Manchester 
licity  or  cosmopolitanism  of  creed.  At  abounds  on  every  side — ^what  are 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  greatlv  these  but  proud  trophies  of  enterprise, 
modified,  if  those  who  are  now  so  full  and  skill,  and  toil  1  The  waggons 
of  it  were  encouraged  to  spend  their  laden  with  gigantic  piles  of  manufac- 
time  in  acquiring  general  knowledge,  tures,  the  streets  crowded  with  an 
instead  of  spenmng  it  in  public-  earnest  and  busy  throng — what  are 
houses,  indulging  tnemselves  with  these  but  signs  that  the  same  enter- 
huge  draughts  of  mutual  glorification,  prise,  and  skill,  and  toil  are  still  in 
and  unthinking  panegyric  of  their  mil  vigour?  We  have  been  showing 
city.  the  necessity  of  Manchester  taking  a 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  Mr.  Rus-  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  scholar,  and 
kin's    doctrine  of  the  influence  of  leavening  the  great  mass  of  material 
street  architecture,  many  parts  of  the  wealth  with  something  of  abstract 
Manchester   character   may  be  ex-  thought  and  speculation.    We  may 
plained,  as  the  result  of  surrounding  with  an  equal  propriety  invite  the 
a  population  with  hideous  buildings,  scholar  to  turn  his  eyes  to  this  manu- 
Moseley-street,  for  instance,  is  one  facturing  town,  and  take  a  lesson  for 
of  the  most  terrible  conglomerations  his  own  guidance  from  its  energy-  of 
of  bricks  that  we  ever  remember  to  purpose   and  its  vigour  of   execu- 
have  seen  J  black,  dingy,  grim-looking  tion.    The  man  of  business,  whose 
edifices,  without  an  e^rt  at  decoration  mind  never  leaves  the  counting-  hou  se 
or  taste.    That  ornament  and  taste  with  its  ledgers,  and  the  warehouse 
are  not  incompatible  with  places  of  with  its  bales,  is  not  a  whit  more 
business  is  shown  by  the  splendour  guilty  of  stunting  his  mental  dcvelop- 
of    Messrs.    Watts'   warehouse,   in  ment  than   the  dreamer  who  sur- 
Portland-street,  which  is  reported  to  roimds  himself  with  books,  and  shut- 
have  cost  £120,000.  This  is  probably  ting  the  door  against  the  lessons  of 
the  most  majgnificent  warenouse  in  experience  and  the  actions  of  the 
the  world,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  outer  world,  thinks  that  he  sdone  is 
finest  architectural  features  of  Man-  following  out  the  complex  Jaws  of  his 
Chester.  Not  very  far  from  it  is  another  being.    Let  such  an  one  rememl>er 
specimen  of  good  building,  though  Emerson's  emphatic  dictum  : — "Ac- 
of  a  quite  different  style,  audit  is,  per-  tion  is  with  the  scholar  subordinate, 
haps,  open  to  dispute  whether  Messrs.  but  it  is  essential ;  without  it  he  is 
Watts',  or  Mr.  Mendel's  warehouse  not  yet  man.  Without  it  thought  can 
is  a  finer  model  for  warehouse  archi-  never  ripen  into  truth." 
tecture.  We  trust  that  these  splendid       So  it  is  in  all  things.    The  great, 
examples  may  incite  others  to  improve  and  as  it  might  seem,  the  insuperable 
the  aspect  of  this  grim  city.    Its  cli-  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  balance  be- 
mate,  always  more  or  less  ungenial,  tween  two  opposing  forces,  whether 
assists  the  gaunt  buildings  in  laying  you  call  those  forces  theonr  or  prac- 
an  oppressive  incubus  on  all  but  the  tice,  or  thought  and  manufacture,  or 
abongines  of  the  place.  learning  and  working.     How  many 

In  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  there  are  who  waste  an  existence  in 
what  we  consider  the  defective  and  speculation  and  dreaming  !  How- 
evil  tendencies  of  this  great  city — ten-  many  there  are  who  waste  an  exist- 
dencies  in  large  measure  flowing  ence  in  manfacturing  calicoes  and  in 
merely  from  excess  of  the  virtue  book-keeping! 
which  has  made  it  great — ^we  have  not  Having  thus  laid  down  our  thoore  t  i  - 
for  a  moment  forgotten  the  grand  cal  position,  we  may  proceed  most 
characteristics  of  its  present  position,  brieny  to  point  out  in  what  way  we 
Where  else  can  we  behold  such  a  tri-  conceive  it  might  readily  be  carried 
umph  of  the  almost  sublime  virtues  into  practice.  The  evil  of  which  we 
of  industry,  perseverance,  thrift,  and  complain  is,  that  Manchester  is  too 
forecast  1  Where  else  are  we  to  look  material,  and  too  purely  practical, 
for  such  signal  examples  of  the  force  The  remedy  we  suggest  and  urge  is 
of  individuality,  and  the  power  that  the  initiation  of  its  vounger  inhabit- 
lies  in  individuid  energy )  The  splen-  ants  into  pursuits  oi  a  diametrically 
did  warehouses,  the  palatial  resi-  opposite  tendenpy.    Let  them  vary 
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practice  with  theory,  and  alternate  Poetry  is  so  popular  a  branch  of 

specnlation  with  action,  learning  with  literature,  and  its  uses  in  elevating 

working.    And  this  might  be  done,  the  imagination  are  so  patent  and  ob- 

and  done  with  the  utmost  efficacy,  vious,  that  we  scarcely  need  dwell 

withoutanyimpedimentbeing  thrown  upon  it.     Biography,  again,  should 

into  the  way  of  the  money-getting  form  an  element  in  the  work  of  self- 

Sursuits  ;  without  the  disciples  of  education,  more  especially  the  lives 

[inerva   becoming  at  all   careless  of  heroic  and  high-minded  men,  whose 

about  the  worship  of  Plutus.  actions  were  dictated  by  a  firm  faith 

For  the  majority  of  young  men  in  in   some  lofty   principle,  and  who 

Manchester,  business  hours  terminate  scorned  with  ineffable  scorn  the  base 

at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  selfish  motives  of  the  mercenary 

The  entire  evening  is  before  them,  crowd.    A  hundred  other  branches 

and  we  maintain  that  no  better  way  of  study  might  be  indicated,  equally 

of  spending  at  least  two  or  three  fitted  for  promoting  the  object  we  are 

hours  of  that  evening  could  be  devised,  advocating — ^the  spiritualizaiion  of 

than  by  cultivating  the  speculative  the  men  of  commerce, 

and  ima^native  faculties  of  the  mind.  We  will  conclude  with  a  remark 

But  this  is  not  done  by  poring  ovcrspe-  upon  the  importance  of  the  relations 

cifications  or  patents  or  dictionaries  between  Manchester  and  the  rest  of 

ofartsandsciencea  Let  such  of  tliem  England.     Its  population  may  now 

as  have  any  knowledge  of  the  rudi-  be  estimated  at  little  short  of  half  a 

mcnts  of  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  French,  million.     Of  course  this  is  a  small 

pursue  study  in  those  languages.    It  fraction  of  the  London  population ; 

IS  marvellous  what  an  opening  of  the  but  if  we  would  form  a  proper  esti- 

roind  is  brought  about  by  reading  in  mate  of  its  weight  in  the  state,  we 

anothertonguethanourown.  Itisoue  must  remember  that  Manchester  is 

of  the  prime  producers  of  healthy  cos-  animated  by  one  spirit.    Its  inhabit- 

mopolitanism.  It  introduces  us  to  new  ants  are  all  engaged  in  one  pursuit, 

literature,  to  new  modes  of  thought,  and  one  narrow  circle  of  occupations, 

and  varied  tones  of  feeling,  and  has  Their  motives  are  almost  identical, 

generally  a  clarifying  effect,  so   to  and  the  surrounding  influence  act  in 

speak,  on  the  student  s  intellect  necessarily  the  same  direction.    This 

History,  again,  whether  of  our  own  intense  unanimity,  therefore,  gives  a 

or  other  countries,  would  be  a  most  strength  which  is  greater  than  that 

valuable  object  of  inquiry— not  the  possessed  by  towns  of  larger  popula- 

accumulation  of  dates  and  the  ar-  tions,  but  of  more  divided  opmions. 

raugement  of  battles,  but  a  philoso-  Admitting  that  this  half  million 

phical  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  all  pull  one  way,  no  one  will  attempt 

fundamental  laws  bv  which  political  to  deny  that  too  great  vigilance  cannot 

events  are  indubitably  regulated.  We  be  exercised  in  directing  the  develop- 

uan  plac»  no  limit  to  the  mental  im-  ment  of  the  commercial  spirit,  and 

provement   which  would   follow  a  that  too  great  pains  cannot  be  taken 

careful  study  on  the  part  of  those  in  modifying  the  intensity  and  tem- 

deeply  engaged  in  commercial  pur-  pering  the  onesidedness  of  that  spirit, 

suits,  of  historical  science — the  science  We  have  shown  how  this  may  be 

of  man  as  a  social  being,  whose  office  done  ;  and  we  believe  if  the  men  of 

is  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  re-  Manchester  were  to  follow  out  and 

lations  amongst  individuals,  classes,  improve  upon  our  suggestions,  they 

nations  and  races;  to  educe  from  the  would  be  in  the  roadnfbr  rendering 

dim  shadows  of  past  events  clear  and  their  life  (to  apply  the  words  of  an 

well  d^ned  laws  ;  to  furnish  modern  illustrious  writer,  employed  by  him 

times  witii  lessons  which  ages  more  in  a  far  wider  and  more  national 

remote  only  learnt  by  a  painful  ex-  sense),  not  what  it  now  is,  "puerile 

perience ;  whose  office,  in  snort,  is  not  and  insignificant,  but  such  as  human 

to  illustrate  another  science^  but  to  beings  with  highly  developed  faculties 

bring  forth  a  philosophy  of  its  own,  can  care  to  have, 

more  valuable  than  any  other  philoso-  J.  M. 
pby,  because  it  is  the  most  essentially 
practical 
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The  Salmoii*  a  prolific  rirer-fiah,  has  mentp  Bome  to  determine  the  ab»tn.- 

been  fruitful  in  acta  of  parliament,  aucstionofthe  best  scaaon  for  aalr^ 

which  the  English,  Irisk  and  Scottish  nshing,  and  others,  inveighing  atpiii-i: 

legislatures  have  passed  to  regulate  ''the  greedv  appetites  and  inunux^t' 

modes  of  catchinff  the  animaL  from  desires"  or   monopolists,  pusit:>'* 

the  day  when  King  John's  barons  prohibited  the  use  of  any  sU&*:.u 

met  op  an  island  in  the  Thames,  and  or  fixed  net. 

included  two  clauses  in  the   great  Of  late  years,  the  Imperial  \es:»- 

charter  in  favour  of  a  certain  amount  lature  has  consented  to  about  a  ao  *- 

of  freedom  for  this  excellent  eatable,  of  statutes  in  respect  of  Irisb  a;.. 

How  came  the  creature  in  question  Scots  salmon, 

to  be  more  productive  of  law  than  The  old  kings  of  Scotland  wen 

any  other,  map  excepted  1    The  pri-  always   making   regulations    ai:<  i 

maiy  reason  arises  from  the  nature  of  coradha^  cruives.  or  wein,  Le^.!** 

the  fish.    Like  a  hare,  this  migratory  enforcing  the  "Sunday  blap-byr  "' 

being  is  no  man^s  property  until  it  is  free  pafi;iage  up  the  stream  on  tl.- 

caugnt ;  aiul  its  circumstances  form  Sabbath ;  then  settling  the  si^    : 

more    complicated    scientific,    and,  "ilk  heck,"    cut,  or  gap,  betv* 

therefore,  legal  questions  than  the  cruive  bar&  and  providing  iiuhl- 

quadruped's.    Though  found  ntost  in  ment  fur  "slayers  of  reda  mc\x  ;.. 

common  waters,  as  the  sea  and  the  tide-  fresche  watteris." 

ways  of  rivers,  our  legislature  has  seen  The  rcaiion  the  sovereigns  of  St  •: 

fit  to  sanction  mono}Njlizing  modea  of  land  were  so  careful  of  the  Ba!tt.  *. 

taking  it,  thereby  creating  "several,"  fishery  of  their  kimrdum  id  f  »u: 

or  private,  fiishenes  in  those  commons,  in  the  fact  that  this  resource,  wL> 

to  the  detriment  of  other  piscatory  must  have  been  of  immense  ralu*. 

interests  in  the  stream*    Considera-  belonged  to  them ;  for,  tboQ(ch  */ 

tions  based  on  the  presumed  habits  salmon  is  not,  h'ke  the  whale  a:  : 

of  this  singular  fish  have  formed  sturgeon,  a  royal  fiah,  to  which  ll«- 

the   grounds   for  permitting    these  Crown  has  claim,  the  richt  of  •Alnipc 

exclusive  methods  of  capture.    But  fishing  is  ifiUr  regalia^  u*ing  h\  Uv 

here  we  are  met   by  the  difficulty  ju4coroni4.    Often  good  King  lL>)«r 

of  observing  the  conduct  of  an  icthyo-  and    his   sua^essors,     the    otu-it*.-. 


t  up  a  cascade,  and  then  hiding  tlio  lord  of  Ablxjtsford,  such  a/»    f 

itself  in  an  inland  lake.    So,  unless  "  the  thane*s  nett,"  with  the  Uirii  • 

a  Select  Parliamentary  Committee  duty  of  half  the  /ax,  i.c  aoliif :.. 

would  consent  to  sit  a  few  days  in  a  taken,  whether  liy  net  or  Ui^trr,  « 

diving-bell,  its  members  must  learn  h&x-tree,   or  salmon-spear ;  and 


The  great  charter  of  EncHsh  liberty  song,  still  heard  in  the  wynds  of  i . . 

having  Deen  extended  to  Ireland,  aa  towns  on  the  Border  :— 

fixed  engines  were  deemed  iUegal.  •'Asl««ii«p0MMi-Ate,  »  8m4-au.vi 

except  on  the  sea  coast,  as  mcluded  SMidg»u, 

in  the  interdictinl  IddU^  a  wonl  which  As  I  wfst  op  Stad<pto,  I  bMid  •  ham*  t-  • 

originally  implied  the  wicker  basket  ^^l,""*-^  ^^  li#rf  ipw.  tht  k«rf  nm  u-- 

of  a  head-weir:  whence  the  term,  "a  w  •  '"^i.   a,   •        •.        t  .a.  •  ,   . 

kettle  offialL^  St  thirty1tSl.U«  *->  -7  *•  k«-  ~-  •*"  -F  «-*.-.  U. 

were  passed  by  the  Dublin  Parlia-  ^  Weel  m^y  the  boatie  row  that  ean- 


RmH  fnm  the  Seitd  Qmmititie  of  iks  Hmut  of  LonU  im  Sahmm  JRakmf  m 
Scoikmd,  with  Oc  Miiamt€$  of  Ewidnee.    ParUamentaiy  Paper,  I6lh  Jnlr,  lano. 
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the  bairna'  bread"  is  );he  burden  of  poetically  celel)wte4  palace,  c^e^, 

another  chant,  sung  by  lassies  tun^-  from  them,  Eincora.  Tlie  lea^eof  this 

ed  fish-wiyes ;  and  so,  too,  ip  old  wieir,  whicK  is  the  property  of  the 

Ireland,  many  poof  woraeij,  though  Cqrporationqfthie  city,  having  seventy 

--"        '                        '                 *^  *    '         •->"•.     £300  a- 

,000  to 
ouf  greatest 

of  nature  to  our  rivers.                   '  manufacturers. 

Thouffh  inferior  in  amount  of  pro-  It  is  of  this  weir  the  story  is  told 

dace,  the  salmon   fisheries   of  this  in  Cardinal  Wiseman*8  "lives' of  t^Q 

oountiT  have  the  merit  of  difiering  Popes^"  how,  on  ^  trial  as  to  its  lega- 

froin  those  of  Scotland  in  one  point,  lity,  tne'word  "lax,"  puzzling  every 

having  been  originally  open  to  the  one,  was  construed  to  imply  a  loose, 

many,  not  confined  by  law  to  the  few;  illegal  weir,  until' an  antiquary  ex- 

for,  whereas  all  Scots  fishings  ape  plamed  to  Counsellor  O'Connell  that 

frivate  jjroperty,  private  rights  m  it  is  merely  the  Danish  word  for  s^- 

rish  fishings  are  t{ie  exception.    In  mon.  Among  other  antique  piscatoiy 

by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  our  waters  apparatus  in   this  country,  maybe 

the  public  common-la'fir  right  of  every  noticed  the  dam-weir  at  Inchicore  (i.€., 

person  prevails  who  can  ejnploy  a  the  Island  of  the  Fishing-weir),  on 

Doat  ana  net.    Tftiis.  this  difference,  our  metropolitan  river,  under  KiJ- 

remarkable  as  affecting  and  compli-  mainhain,  to  the  old  Priory  of  which 

eating  the  law  of  piscdry  in  Ireland,  it  belonged  when  knights  of  St.  John 

is  here  in  favour  of  prohibiting  mo-  flourished ;  and  fishermen  there  fami- 

nopoly  of  an  article  pf  sustenance  liarlycall  this  salmon-trap,  "i^ohnny's 

which  is  the  free  gift  of  nature,  re-  Weir,"  in  tradition  of  the  time  when 

quiring  no  expense,  save  in  the  mo(Je  the  Church  asserted  right  to  tithe  of 

and  act  of  capture.  fish.    In  ol)edience  to  this  right,  the 

Some  private  properties  in  Irish  Dukeof  Devonshire  pays  ^200  a-y ear 
sabnon  are  of  CTcat  value,  siich  as  the  for  the  fourth  ftsh,  and  about  ;C70  a- 
Foyle  fishery,  belonging  to  the  Irish  year  for  the  tenth,  out  of  £700  annual 
Societj[,  granted  at  a  time  when  tlje  rent  for  his  dam-weir  at  Lismore.  An 
Worshipful  London  Company  of  Fish-  old  "  head-weir,"  po  called  because  a 
mon^rs  undertook  to  colonize  Derry.  man  at  its  head  hauled  up  the  salmoi^ 
The  Bann,  once  mi^ch  richer,  is  owned  it  caught,  or  "  timber-tied  "  weir,  be- 
by  the  saine  Society,'  was  rented  by  its  cause  consti'u.ctea  Of  stakes  and  wattle- 
first  lessor,  ap  ancestor  of  Lord  puffer-  wort,  b^lopged  to  ^he  monks  of  Dun- 
in,  at  no  less  than  ;C1,000,  equivalent  to  broay  Abbey,  under  the  title  of  "  God's 
X  12,000  ofoiu'mongv,  and  yielded  one  wefr.^'  This  antiquated  contrivance 
year,  according  to  Peimahf;,  3(X)  tons  was  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  and  being 
of  fish,  dimjnis{ie(J  to  52  tons  in  the  very  inoperative  compared  to  the 
year  1823.  Then  there  is  the  fisherjr  of  Scotch  s  take-niet,  one  of  these  efficient 
the  £me,  at  Batlyshannon,  which  engines  was  substituted^  and  caught 
used  to  pay  the  Coiiolly  family  seve-  "  a  power  of  fish,"  lintil,  being  pro- 
rdthousa|idpouji(}s  sterling  anpually.  npunce4  illegal,  it  was  destroyed  hj 
In  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  od-  ap  inspecting  Commissioner.  Speci- 
servable  that  the  principal  fishing  meps  of  theSe  rp4.e  coradhu  n»ay  be 
stations  in  this  island  appear  to  liaye  see^  in  the  Npre,  and  elsewhere, 
been  formed  by  Scandinavian  settlers,  proving  tliat  Magna  Charts  was  dis- 
apparently immigrants  froift  the  peb-  regarded;  j^n.d  also  showing  why  a 
noes,  who  introdiiccd  the  Scotic  mode  statute  provided  a  pepalty  for  a  man 
of  fishing  bv  stmnd  weirs,  called  alJowing'his  pigs  to  wander  on  the 
coradha  by  tne  Gaelic  people  of  tl^e  river  shore,  where  they  devoured  the 
interior.  salmon  fry  det^ed  in  these  wicker 

The  great  cor^,  or  cmfve-yreir,  and  weed-covered  contrivance^, 

called    the   lax-weir,   at   lamericjc,  The  values  of  the  various  public 

one  of  the  oldest  ana  richest  fishing  fisheries,  are,  of  course,  difficult  to  es- 

properties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tlmaie ;  but  it  appears  that  th^  gross 

was  probably  erected  by  the  Danes,  export  from  Waterford  in  1844  was 

who  may  have  also  aided  in  the  con-  about 20,852salmon,  weighing  151,646 

struction  of  the  ceann-coradha^  i.e,j  lbs.    The  home  consumption  was  iu- 

head-weirs,  near  Brian  Boroimhe'a  calculable.    At  a  shilling  a  pound  tho 
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export  was  worth  £7fiQb  ;  the  pro-  lives,  induced  Government  to  inqnire 
duce  is  stated  to  have  reached  frcMn  into  the  law,  and  it  was  found  that 
^17,000  to  £18,000  one  year.  these  fixtures  were  illegal.  Still,  the 
Some  further  retrospect  is  requisite  profit  of  a  season's  take  of  salmon  was 
for  comprehending  the  history  of  the  enough  to  tempt  risks,  and  fixed  nets 
Irish  Salmon  Fisheries  during  the  pre-  were  re-erected.  Such  was  the  state 
sent  century.  We  have  seen  that  this  of  uncertainty,  iiresponsibility,  con- 
fish,  long  ago,  provoked  "greedy  de-  fusion,  and  conflict  whioh  warranted 
sires "  at  home ;  and  it  seems  that,  the  government  of  the  dav  in  bring- 
since  its  value  depends  on  quick  sale,  ing  forward,  in  1842,  a  bill  repeallDs 
the  invention  oi  steam  navigation  all  existing  statutes,  oonsolidatingana 
raised  demand  in  England  to  an  "in-  re-enacting  most  of  their  sound  pro- 
ordinate  desire,"  so  soon  as  it  could,  visions,  and  introducing  others  re- 

Eacked  in  ice,  be  placed  fresh  on  quired  by  the  recent  introduction  of 
london  dinner-tablea  To  supply  the  efficient  methods  of  fishing, 
new  demand,  numbers  of  newlv  invent-  The  alterations  in  the  law  effected 
ed  "  Scotch  nets,"  technically  called  by  the  Act  of  1842  were  extreme,  in 
stake  and  bag  nets,  were  set  up  in  the  some  cases  unjust,  and  in  others  un- 
estuaries  throughout  our  island,  par-  scientific  The  bill  presented  to  par- 
ticularly on  the  estates  of  influential  liament  was  good  on  several  points; 
landlords.  Whether  these  fixed  en-  but,  in  committee,  the  fixed-net  party 
gines  were  illegal  or  not,  was  a  aues-  introduced  and  passed  two  clauses, 
tion  at  law  which  would  have  been  giving  a  colour  of  legality  to  stake 
(|uickly  decided  had  the  innovation  and  bag  nets,  that  had  stood  for  cer- 
injured  rich,  hereditary,  private  rights;  tain  terms  of  years,  under  particular 
but  as  the  encroachment  was  upon  conditions,  thus  rewarding  their  own- 
the  public  fishery,  who  was  to  pro-  ers  for  having  violated  the  law.  Be- 
tect  this  right?  In  Scotland,  there  sides  giving  this  ui\just  immunity,  the 
is  no  such  right ;  but  in  this  country  new  statute  enabled  additional  fixed 
it  prevails  in  the  tideways  of  almost  nets  to  be  set  up  in  newly  legalized 
all  the  largest  rivers,  being  exercised  localities,  and  gave  facility  K>r  the 
by  thousands  of  cott-men,  fishing  with  erection  of  illegal  stake-nets.  In  con- 
seines,  or  draught  nets.  The  law  as  sequence,  the  number  of  these  engines, 
to  stationary  nets  was  obscure,  and  which  are  notably  efficient,  increased, 
unenforced ;  and,  during  this  uncer-  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  adequate 
tainty  as  to  the  title  to  maintain  provision  was  made  for  the  protection 
these  engines,  it  was  well  worth  while  of  the  few  fish  they  left  behind  to 
to  erect  them.  Accordingly,  although  breed.  The  result,  scarcity,  might 
many  were  condemned  by  ludicialde-  have  been  anticipated. 
cision8,andsomeoccasionallycutdown  The  effect  of  tne  Act  of  1842  was 
by  the  iiyured  cott-men,  others  were  to  revolutionize  property  in  the  salmon 
set  up  to  catch  the  profit  of  a  season's  fisheries  of  this  island.  The  proprie- 
fishing.  BeforetheActof  1842,  which  tary  interest  in  them  immediately 
was  designed  as  a  remedy,  there  were  changed  hands  largely,  and  this  change 
twenty-six  acts  of  parliament,  but  is  continuing.  Before  fixed  nets  were 
no  authority  was  empowered  to  put  used,  the  landlords  along  a  great  river 
them  in  force,  in  vindication  of  the  had  generally  little  return  from  it, 
public  right  of  piscary;  and,  gene-  save  m  isolated  cases,  which  we  have 
rally  speaking,  fishery  law  was  a  nearly  counted  up,  as  of  cruive  dams, 
dead  letter,  save  where  private  in-  and  a  few  antiquated  head-weirs, 
terest,  that  potent  motive,  enforced  Almost  all  the  broad  tideways,  ex- 
the  law  for  substantial  objects.  The  cepting  the  Foyle,  were  fished  by  poor 
public  fishermen,  instead  of  contri-  cott-men,  in  virtue  of  the  public  right 
Duting  money  to  try  the  legality  of  But  the  result  of  the  Act  of  1842  was 
fixed  nets,  combined,  to  remedy  their  absolutely  to  create  a  class  of  salmon- 
grievances  forcibly ;  and  in  some  parts,  fishery  proprietors,  namely,  the  land  • 
as  near  Waterford,  dn  the  Shannon,  lords  of  the  coast  outside  river  mouths, 
and  in  Donegal,  about  Ballyshannon,  For  many  years  this  new  proprietary 
there  were  sharp  conflicts.  The  people  reaped  the  yearly  harvest ;  and  even 
rose  in  immense  numbers,  and  prostra-  now  they  contribute,  comparatively 
tedthe  new  engines  violently.  Serious  with  their  profits,  little  in  the  shape 
breaches  of  the  peace,  with  loss  of  of  license  duty,  and  seldom  pay  poor 
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rate  and  ooanty  oeiB.    Indeed,  an  in-  utere  iuo  ut  alienum  non  Icedas,  to 

crease  of  the  assessment  levied  on  allow  one  man  to  use  this  new  engine 

fixed  nets,  for  the  protective  poipose,  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  pro- 

bas  become  essential  perty  of  persons  higher  up  the  stream. 

Made  powerful  to  kill  salmon,  the  It  may  be  well  to  describe  ba^  and 

lower  j^roprietors, naturally  powerless,  stake  nets,  that  the  reader  may  judge 

by  their  geographical  position,  to  pro-  what  formidable  competitors  they  are 

tect  the  or^dmg  fish  in  the  upper  of  the  draught-net 

waters^  found  the  magistracy  among  A  bag-net  is  so  called  from  its 

the  mountains  more  and  more  disin-  pouch,  or  trap,  at  the  outer  end,  sus- 

diued  to  punish  their  poor  neighbours  pended  in  the  sea  by  buoys  and  ropes 

for  breacmes  of  the  law  in  this  parti-  out  to  anchors,  and  into  which  salmon 

cular.    Consequently,  a  gradual  de-  are  led  by  the  net  itself,  called  the 

clension  of  the  fisheries,  threatening  leader,  which  stretches  out  from  the 

their  extinction,  continued  from  year  beach.    The  nature  of  the  fish   is 

to  year,  until  1848,  when  the  License  to  coast  along,  their  hydrographical 

Act  was  passed,  providently  imposing  knowledge  consisting  m  discerning 

duties  upon  every  sort  of  engine  em-  fresh  from  salt  water,  and  in  seeking 

ployed  m  salmon  fishing,  the  sums  a  river's  mouth  along  shore.    As  they 

levied  in  each  district  to  be  applied  move  on,  when  impeded  by  the  leader 

to  protection.     A  total  of  between  they  swim  along  it^  till  they  get  into 

if  5,000  and  ;C6,000  annually  has  been  the  bag  of  the  net. 

raised  and  applied  for  this  necessary  A  stake-net  is  stretched  on  stakes 

purpose,  with  admirable  and  increaa-  fixed  in  the  shore  of  a  river,  from 

ing  effect  high  water  mark  to  the  edge  of  the 

Gr^ierally  speaking,  the  Irish  sal-  channel,  where  it  has  an  intricate 

mon  fishery  is  now  settled  in  satisfac-  chamber,  into  which  fish  are  similarly 

tory  ways,  so  far  as  carrying  out  the  led    The  chief  advantage  these  two 

present  law.    But  since  the  question,  fixed  engines  have  over  unfixed  nets 

whether  the  law  is  judicious  and  just  is,  that  they  operate  incessantly,  day 

or  not,  is  ever  an  open  one,  and  as  and  night,  save  during  the  weekly 

points  in  this  respect  have  been  re-  and  annual  close  times.    Being  situ- 

cently  mooted,  concerning  the  Scots  ated  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  they 

salmon  fishery,  by  a  report  of  a  Select  also  have  the  gce&t  benefit  of  nearness 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  entry  of  the  fish. 

we  shall  proceed  to  quote  and  com-  The  dispute  whether  salmon,  in 

ment  on  tnis  report,  and  the  evidence  entering  a  river,  take  the  channel  or 

published  with  it,  as  well  in  its  bear-  keep  idong  shore,  is  one  that  occasions 

m^  on  the  Irish  as  on  the  North  a  lively  controversy,  because  if  they 

Bntish  fisheiy.  run  up  the  deep  water,  owners  of  the 

The  main  Question  in  legislating  for  "  Scotch  nets,*'  called  stake  and  bag 
the  salmon  nsheriea  of  large  public  engines,  not  stretching  into  the  chan- 
riv^  is  one  of  just  distribution,  nel,  can  protest  that  the  fish  get  off 
Ph^v,  the  owner  of  an  entire  river  scot-free.  This  moot  matter,  how- 
may  do  as  he  pleases;  and  if  the  ever,  would  be  rendered  less  of  a 
interest  of  purcnasers  of  this  fish  mysteiv  if  the  amount  of  salmon 
should  be  most  consulted,  the  prefer-  entered  in  the  ledgers  of  those  owners' 
able  way  of  fishing  every  river  is  by  fisheries  were  open  to  inspection, 
means  of  bag-nets  in  its  very  gorge,  whmi  we  should  hardly  require  the 
beoMise  salmon  caught  in  the  sea  is  sjssurance  of  an  experienced  vritness 
in  a  finer  state^  and  will  keep  longer,  before  the  late  Committee  that  "  it  is 
than  one  that  nas  been  some  time  in  only  dose  in-shore  that  the  bac-net 
a  river ;  but  as  this  way  would  enrich  takes  most  of  the  fish.''  This  shows 
a  single  landlord  to  the  loss  of  aU  the  that,  at  least,  they  hug  the  sea  coast 
other  interests  in  the  stream,  the  law,  shore,  if  they  do  not  also  prefer  the 
from  the  day  of  Magna  Charta,  has  sides  to  the  tideway  channel  of  a 
refused  to  allow  a  monopoly.    No  river. 

Question  but  the  *'  improved  mode  of  The  salmon  is  a  sort  of  sea  chame- 

nshing."   as  these  nets  are  stvled,  leon.  varying  according  to  the  interest 

serve  the  commercial  value  of  saunon  of  the  spectator,  who,  if  an  owner 

b^;  yet  it  would  be  unjust,  on  the  of  sea-nets,  says  some  salmon  never 

grana  social  principle  of  libeily,  nc  go  into  fresh  water,  but  spawn  in  the 
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pea,  an  aasertioD  to  be  Uk^,  cum  indiTidtt»l8aliiioQ,"a^rihe,*^Pfodiiecs 

grano  tal%%.    So  bigh  iuhi  the  dispute  about  20,000  ecgs,  proper  care  or  tbt 

run  that  Bcience  baa  been  invoked  breeding  £9))*    ^oulu  au^tais    iht 

to  make  disputanta  ricbt  by  pronounc-  stock  ;  and  be  estimates  that  ^  if  oc?jr 

ing  the  salnio  mlar  eitber  a  sea  or  a  a  quarter  of  the  Quantity  came  t<> 

river  fisb,  in  order  tbat  the  law  for  maturity,"  a  few  wx  would  sufioe. 

catcbiiig  it  may  be  framed  accord-  But,  setting  aside  the  fact  tbat  a 

ingly ;  while,  in  truth,  the  animal  is  cock  salmon  lays  no  eggs,  what  rca- 

both  one  ana  the  other.    But,  sav  the  son  is  there  for  believing  that  he  ba* 

stake-net  men,  though  not  reaay  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  5,0()0  |irc»gcnf 

hazard  their  profits  on  their  assertion  grow  up  from  fry  to  salmunbood  e veiy 

that  salmon  breed  in  the  sea,  noonecan  year?    As  to  this  mystery,  it  can 

deny  that  they  feed  and  grow  fat  ii^  onlv  be  solved  bv  some  one  who  has 

it,  and  foul  and  thin  in  a  river,  fuliuled  one  of  the  oldest  Irish  Ita 

Granted ;  the  sole  question,  merely  ditions,  viz.,  has  eaten  of  the  "  aalmt  n 

one  of  curiositv,  being  what  do  they  of  knowledge,^*  so  we  tnin  to  anutbcr 

fatten  on*    rrofessor   Quekett,  in  poinj;. 

evidence  before  the  Lords,  finds,  According  to  Magna  Cbarta  and 
from  experiments,  the  ova  of  the  the  Scottinn  law,  new  fixed  engbe* 
echinus,  or  sear  urchin,  to  be  the  sal-  cannqt  bo  set  up  within  a  river,  and  by 
mon^s  princi^I  food  ;  and  that  this  Irish  law  not  within  a  mile  from  tm; 
edible  lives  m  from  six  to  twenty  mouth,  consequently  another  ptaca- 
fathoms  salt  water.  Probably  the  toiy  puzzle  is,  what  are  the  limits  uf 
urchin  browzcs  on  sea  weed,  which  a  nver  7  Wliere  does  the  o{)cu  sea 
imperceptibly  adorns,  like  a  beard,  commence  7  The  cunstructiou  of  the 
the  mouth  of  every  river,  an4  re-  law  depends  on  an  answer  whcreviT 
oeives  a  top-dressing  by  the  deposit  no  legal  definition  has  been  anivni 
of  eveiy  flood,  thus  compensating  at,  and  several  actions  have  turm>l 
the  country  for  loss  of  the  fine  earth  on  this  point.  Whether  salt  or  fn-sL 
carried  down,  besides  supplying  ma-  water  predominate  in  the  proponed 
nure  to  fields  on  the  sea  coast  Again,  limit  would  hardly  serve  as  a  critc- 
some  bag-net  men  a^isert  that  if  they  rion.  In  the  case  of  the  Tay,  Li>rd 
might  not  catrh  salmon  in  the  sea,  Eldon  hit  upon  what  seems  to  us  the 
the  fish  might  wander  into  other  natural  limit,  bjf  giving  liis  opinion 
rivers,  although  there  is  hardly  a  tliat  the  prohibition  to  fish  with  stake- 
fact  m  natum  history  better  es-  nets  in  nvers  extended,  in  this  ca«e, 
tablished  than  that  salmon  return  to  to  the  bar^  which  is  a  little  outsidf 
the  stream  in  which  they  were  bred,  the  pn^jecting  headlands  forming  the 
There  is  a  marked  difierence  in  their  mouth.  The  \hu  at  a  river's  mouth 
ahape  in  various  rivers,  as  there  is  is  the  neutral  grount^  where  ILp 
in  aifierent  breeds  of  cattle.  Water-  force  of  the  river  current  no  lungtr 
ford  fish  can  be  distinguished  from  prevails,  and,  therefore,  by  depositmg 
the  Cork  varietv.  the  XiScy  breed  its  sediment,  has  formed  sana-banks^ 
from  that  of  the  boannon^  and  sharp-  Ope  witnct^  before  the  late  Com- 
eyed  fishennen  even  discriminate  be-  mittee,  Horace  Watsou,  Eml,  solicitor 
tween  Bann,  Bush,  and  Foyle  fishes,  to  the  Couunissiiiners  of  Woods  and 
Gonnoisseurssay  that  the  metropolitan  Forests,  handed  in  an  able  document 
river  never  shows  the  lengthier  and  on  this  moot  point  of  defining  the 
much  better  shaped  fish  of  the  Boyne,  limits  of  %  river,  showing  it  was  one 
nor  the  deep  tliick  fish  of  this  ouir  impossible  to  settle  without  the  aid 
and  Shannon.  Again,  sea-engine  par-  of  an  impartial  commission,  aincv 
iisans  talk  of  ''  I^arren*'  fish,  which,  neither  nature,  nor  law,  nor  int<*ma- 
say  they,  never  asicnd  aiiy  river-  a  tiunal  treaties  serve  as  a  guide  in 
coogecturo  rea^iring  tf  oof,  being  every  case.  In  her  infinite  variety, 
quite  oontraiy  to  the  belief  of  inland  nature  has  rendered  it  imixMsilile  to 
piscators,  that  all  sal  inon  pair toj^ctber,  lay  down  any  rule.  Some  rivers,  b'ke 
no  one  bein^,  like  Itorace^s  >>ucu^>r,  the  Nile,  Bhine,  and  Uississippi, 
Untrue  coiyttgU  imwhemor.  Doctors  make  deltas  out  m  the  sea.  Some, 
also  differ  as  to  the  proportionate  like  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Teet,  mn 
quantity  of  spawn  that  arrives  at  straight  into  the  sea.  without  either 
maturity.  One  witness  has  no  horror  delta  or  estuary.  ''In  these  cases,'* 
of  fixed  engines,  because  since  "  each  it  is  judiciously  obsenred  in  tho  me- 
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moiandWi  'Hbe  bar  at  the  mouth  to  Ssh  m.  The  two  olvects  of  thi^ 
would  give  a  natuml  limi^  In  the  close  time  afe.  ^rst.  to  prohibit  cap- 
case  of  the  Seyeru.  Shannon,  and  St.  ture  at  the  p^nod  wnen  n^any  whnop 
Ijawrence,  where  the  e8tuar;)r  gradu-  ii^  a  riyer  are  sp  yearly  adyai^ced  to- 
ally  widepg  into  the  ^ea,  it  would,  wards  ispawning  aa  to  be  unfit  foj^ 
perhaps,  be  impossible  to  sav  where  food,  mi  to  allow  a  sufficient  number 
the  b^  lies,  ana  to  get  any  thing  but  to  ascend  to  deposit  their  ova  in  tl>Q 
an  arbitnuy  limit  upper  streams,  fishermen  seem  toler- 

Ikiough  has  uqw  been  said  to  show  aoly  a^eed  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  complicated  character  of  Irish  spawning  occurs  in  all  rivers  in  De- 
salmon  fisheries,  cember.     But  the  indubitable  fact, 

Such  was  the  abuse  on  aU  sides,  that  various  causes  majce  fish  appear 

that  prior  to  1842,  save  in  some  iso-  in  certain  rivers  in  various  conditipna 

lated  cases,  the  ^aw  was  totallv  disre-  at  thp  same  late  period  of  November 

garded— everybody   fishing   m   the  —as,  for  example,  the  majority  re^ay 

manner  that  suited  him,  ^om  weirs  to  spawu,  some  having  doue  so,  and 

to   spears.     Some   priucipal   rivers  others  ^'iresh  run'' from  the  sea,  an^ 

were  fisbe4  all  the  ypar  round,  neither  with  ova  scarcely  developed — renders 

Sunday   nor  the   spawning  season  the  question,  whether  any  of  these 

being  observe4*    The  fine  fisheries  of  rivers  may  be  ^hed  late  or  early,  an 

theSarrow,  Suir,  Blac^water,  Slaney,  abstruse  and  much  disputed  one. 

an4  Boyne,  were  used  in  this  destruc-  The  sixteen  riyers  called  "  parly^" 

tive  manner.     Magistrates  did  not  or  those  in  which  good  fish  are  fqund 

choose  to  become  unpopular  by  en-  in  the  winter  months,  are  generally 

forcing  the  lav  where  the   public  short  cpnduits  from  a  lake,  or  great 

alone  were  interested ;  and  by  degrees,  reservoir  of  rain  water,  to  the  sea, 

this  lancjlord  and  the  other  on  the  which    presents   a  fadle    ruii   for 

estuary  had '  set  up  semi-legal  stake  the  fish  from  salt  to  fresh  water.  The 

and  bag  nets,  which  ^9  one  was  au-  most  remarkable  of  these  aqueducts 

thorized  eithpr  to  try  the  right  to,  or  is  the  Carra,  in  perry,  one  of  the 

te  put  dpwn.  earliest  to  ha'^e  new-mn  ^h ;  and  so 

The  large  extent  of  the  public  in-  abundant  are  its  scaly  denizei)s  at  t)iQ 
terest,  its  confiicjb  with  private  claims,  season  when  salmpn  from  large  rivers 
consequent  on  private  encroachments,  are  uneatable,  that  tnspectji^g  Cqm- 
the  firequepcy  of  senous  breaches  or  missioner  Ffennell  pentions  naving 
the  peace,  the  confused  state  and  iu-  taken  on  the  23rd  {ifovember  seven- 
adequacy  of  the  law^  and  the  need  of  teep  fish  there,  fifteen  of  which  were 
an  impartial,  scientific  tribunal,  au-  ''as  beautifu)  and  marketable  as  could 
thorized  to  interpose,  combiped  to  de-  be.^  This  fact,  of  there  being  soupd 
mand  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  salmon  fn  a  stream  at  a  date  when 
Irirfi  fisheries  should  be  under  some  other  rivers  have  only  spawning,  or 
control  by  public  officers.  Certain  spent  fish,  is  another  physical  njystery, 
powers  were  accordingly  given,  in  of  which  the  solution  may  be,  that 
lS42p  to  the  Board  of  Works,  as  Cfom-  the  superior  clearness  and  warmth  of 
missioners  of  Fisheries :  but,  owinjg  a  lake-fed  conduit  attracts  the  animal 
to  several  reasons,  the  Board  did  not  sooner. 

exercise  those  powers,  partly  because  One  of  the  best  services  rendered 
it  was  overwhelmed  with  other  busi-  by  the  Inspecting  Commissioners  has 
nes^  particularly  during  the  years  of  consisted  m  contenting  the  fishing 
famme,  and  partly  because  its  mem-  public  on  this  question  of  fence  time, 
hers  had  not,  perhaps,  sufficient  tech-  Our  native  legislate,  haying,  with 
nical  knowledge  of  the  matter,  which  a  prudence  now  becoming  recog- 
requirea  practical  acquaintance,  and  nised,  nxed  the  general  close  time  at 
moreover,  such  active  supervision  and  from  the  12th  of  Augjust  to  1st  Feb- 
local  attention,  as  the  Inspecting  ruary,  had  relaxed  this  rule  in  favour 
Oommissioners.  who  were  subsequent-  of  cettain  rivers,  the  i^tures  of  which 
If  added  to  ine  Board,  have  since  demand  peculiar  fishing  seasons;  but 
given.  In  one  point  alone,  the  ques-  in  1642,  an  act  framed  on  the  idea 
tion  as  to  a  befitting  Close  Season,  or  that  all  rivers  are  alike  in  this  parti- 
period  of  time  during  which  capture  cular,  placed  them,  as  to  their  seasons. 
qf  Sainton  ought  to  be  illegal,  the  new  in  a  rrocrustean  bed.  Nature  ana 
statute  made  our  waters  more  troubled  law  being  at  variance,  the  efiect  was 
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that,  as  regarded  certain  localities,  impartial  authority,  can  hear,  weiicfi* 
the  law  was  not  observed.    In  the  and  decide  whether  the  evidciice  mf- 
case  of  hkte  rivers,  those  which  may  fices  to  demand  a  change.    Thoa,  Mr. 
be  fished  later  than  others  without  Foley,  the  respected  lessee  of  the  Um^ 
detriment,  the  instance  of  the  Slaney  more  weir,  reprehends  the  recent  ex- 
was  the  sorest;  for.  having  been  fished  tension  of  the  fishing  season  for  the 
by  custom  up  to  the  12th  November,  fine  river  which  feeds  his  weir  up  to 
three  months'  fishing  was  legally  cut  the  13th  September,  and  mentiutts 
oif.    Extension  of  the  new  piscatory  that  he  took  thirty-three  salmon  «■ 
tether  was  demanded  also  for  the  the  last  night  of  the  season,  all  of 
Bandon  and  some  other  streams.    A  which  were  so  far  advanced  towanU 
salmon  salesman  in  London— the  best  spawning  that  the  Dublin  salesouui 
pKMsible  authority  as  to  the  oompara-  afterwatxls  told  him  they  had  *'cot  ^ 
tivevalueofthecommodtty— recentlv  white  as  chalk."    Whether  it  is  de- 
gave  evidence  that  many  of  the  fisn  sirable  to  give  the  few  rivers  churning 
received  from  Kerry  in  the  month  of  variety  of  season  the  advantage  cf  a 
January  seemed  to  have  spawned,  market  at  the  time  others  are  closed, 
then  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  the  must  remain  a  question,  suWect,  how- 
early  autumn,  and  returned  to  the  ever,  to  these  remarks,  that  thase 
rivers  again,  as  new-nm  fish,  in  the  riven$arenotonlvfew,biittbe8maUcsl, 
healthy  condition  that  salmon  have  and  that  the  uniformity  principle  haa 
on  their  first  return  from  the  sea.  obvious  merits.    We  must,  therefore. 
Such  were  those  caught  in  the  Laune,  concur  in  the  conclusions  of  Inspeci- 
which  discbarges  the  waters  of  tlie  ing-Oommissioner  Ffennell,  that,  al- 
KiUamey  Lakes  into  the  ocean ;  but  though  there  certainly  are  some  early 
the  fish  taken  in  the  Lakes  were  dia*  rivers,  producing  a  few  good   fish, 
coloured,  and,   therefore   of  lower  which  fetch  a  very  high  price  if  takea 
value.  Our  theory,  that  the  existence  in  January,  that  to  relax  the  law  for 
of  a  lake  near  the  sea  renders  its  dis-  this  sake  would  involve  the  capture 
charging  river  an  early  aqueduct^  is  of  countless  fish  in  an  unwholesome 
warranted  l^  the  cases  in  Scotland  of  condition,  being  either  near  spawniag; 
the  Ness,  and  in  this  country  of  the  or  spent 

Carra,  the  Arra,  or  Munhim,  Curraan,  An  early  close  time  is  the  best  pro* 
and  Laune.  vision  for  abundance.  The  aivument 
Accordingly,  the  close  times  have  in  favour  of  Early  Closure  is  enhaaoed 
been  made  various,  agreeably  to  the  by  the  increased  skill  and  numerous 
exigencies  of  different  rivers,  the  de*  enfnne«  now  employed  to  take  fish, 
cisions  being  given  by  the  Fishery  which,  in  a  dry  summer,  do  not  sed^ 
Bomrd  on  the  evidence  with  respect  to  for  several  months— as  June,  July, 
fish  entering  early  in  some  rivers  and  and  August— to  ascend  the  stream  at 
late  in  others^  and  these  by-laws  are  all,  but  hang  in  the  tideway,  wl  if 
reviewed  penoilically,  in  order  that  taken,  without  leaving  enough  to 
there  shall  be  no  iinurious  inalterabi-  breed,  when  the  rain  comes,  the  uum- 
Uty  on  the  part  of  the  law,  but  an  ber  that  remain  are  insufficient  to 
elastic  power  of  revision,  according  to  sustain  the  stock.  For  this  rMson, 
the  better  experience  and  Judgment  the  same  experienced  witnesa  re- 
of  the  interested  parties.  Each  deci-  commends  that  fishing  by  nets  be 
sion  continnes  for  three  years,  and  can  prohibited  between  the  12th  of  An- 
then  be  rescinded,  and  another  regu-  ((ustand  the  Istof  February ;  obserr. 
lation  made.  In  the  case  of  the  Foyle.  mg,  further,  that  the  1 8th  of  August 
the  piscary  being  a*' several  fishery,*^  prevailed,  under  the  enactments  of 
or  private  propert3^  the  lessees  may  native  Pariiaments^  as  the  commence- 
reasonably  control  decision  as  to  the  ment  of  the  dnsc  time ;  and  how  re- 
profitable  seasoa  Although  the  law  markable  it  is  to  find  that  motX  people 
allows  fishing  to  begin  on  the  1st  Feb-  concerned  in  the  fisheries  are  cnming 
ruary,  thev  do  not  get  any  thing  worth  back  to  early  closing,  and  that  many 
taking  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  of  them  advocate  tlie  very  day  that 
they  wish  to  prolong  the  present  sea-  the  old  statutes  fixed,  thus  recognising 
son  throughout  August  Here,  should  **the  wimlom  of  our  ancestors?' 
^U  error  be  made,  one  party  only  can  The  opinion  of  the  Inspecting  God- 
*^ured;  but  where  many  interests  missioner,  that  ''it  requires  a  large 
^  aflUBded,  the  Board,  as  an  stock  of  salmon   to  atock  a  rirer 
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amplv,"  is  inoantrovertible,  from  the  which  are  impartial,  as  we  have  no 
broad  fact,  hitherto  unnoticed,  that  interest  in  any  piscary,  an  early  date 
however  extraordinary  may  be  this  should  be  named  in  August  as  that 
fish's  fecundity,  it  has,  so  far  from  for  uniform  closure;  the  period  should 
replenishing  any  stream  largely,  only  be  five  or  six  months ;  and  in  any  cases 
preserved  the  quantities  taien  in  where  the  party  principally  interested 
nearly  each  river  at  an  average  rate,  in  a  river  gave  good  reason  for  fishing 
No  question  that  protection  will,  in  it  for  a  short  time  later,  a  period  equu 
individual  caaes,  increase  the  take  to  the  extension  shoula  be  taken  from 
considerably,  yet  the  augmentation  the  date  of  opening. 
beaiB  small  proportion  to  the  prolific  The  Twend  presents  the  most  no- 
powers  of  the  fish :  and,  therefore,  torious  instance  of  the  ill  effects  of 
reasons  must  be  sought  why  this  fecun-  beginning  too  soon.  But  the  fact  that 
dity  becomes  neutralised  by  circnm-  the  14th  of  September  is  too  late  to 
stances,  which  are  in  part  explained  continue  fishing  up  to,  is  now  acknow- 
by  the  Inspecting  Commissioner,  who  ledged  almost  universally  throughout 
jusUv  observes,  that  though  people  Scotland.  In  several  cases  the  pro- 
apeaJc  of  the  many  thousands  of  eggs  prietors  have  practically  repealed  the 
— something  like  11,000  to  17,000 —  law:  the  Dn&es  of  Richmond  and 
in  a  large  female  salmon,  there  is,  Sutherland,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  of 
after  the  act  of  spawninc,  great  waste;  Seaforth,  have  gone  back  to  90th,  and 
and,  as  he  fairly  concludes,  one  reason  even  1st  August,  with  the  best  effect : 
why  this  fiah  is  provided  with  such  a  and  the  Tay  proprietors  have  agreea 

?uantity  of  ova  is  to  meet  this  waste,  to  eo  bcusk  to  the  26th  August    The 
n  the  first  place,  he  has  remarked,  15tn,  12th,  and  10th  of  this  month 
much  of  the  ova  is  not  impregnated ;  have   been  voluntarily  adopted   by 
another  large  proportion  is  lost,  the  other  parties ;  and  as  the  importance 
fish  failing  to  cover  in  the  gravel,  of  early  closure  was  much  pressed  on 
when  the  ova  are  carried  away  by  the  the  Lords*  Committee,  they  recom- 
current.    Again,  such  of  the  ova  as  mend  that  the  annual  close  time  be 
germinates,  like  a  braird  of  com,  is  from  the  20th  of  August  until  the  Ist 
attractive  to  trout  and  wild  ducks,  Februarv,  and  that  rod  fishing  con- 
which  feed anmienselv  upon  it    So  tinue  till  the  15th  October:  but  that 
many  accidents  befall  the  fry  while  no  salmon  besold  after  1st  September, 
moving  through  flood  and  field,  in  Strangely    enough,   the   question 
their  descent  to  the  sea,  and  they  whether  the  weekly  close  time  should 
meet  so  much  voracity  there— a  pro-  be  observed  by  the  owners  of  stake 
miein^  progeny  of  10.000  is  perhaps  and  bag  nets  in  Scotland  is  a  vexed 
sometimes  decimated,  and   re-deci-  one;  though  the  "Sunday  slap-by'' 
mated  almost  to  extermination.  has  been  religtously  enforced  there. 
With  regard  to  the  present  annual  for    centuries,  on   dam  weirs,  ana 
Close  Time  in  Scotland,  most  of  the  though  it  is  observe  bv  nets  in  Ire- 
witnesses  concurred  in  advising  that  land.    Surely  the  bag  of  a  Scotch  net 
it  should  begin  sooner.    One  of  the  can  as  easily  bo  rendered  inoperative 
^esmen  recently  examined  reason-  as  that  of  an  Irish  one)    The  Lords' 
ably  ascribes  the  falling  oflf  to  fishing  Committee,  however,  accepting  the 
too  late — **a  great  error,'*  and  "at  the  objection  that  foul  weather  sometimes 
root  of  the  scarcity."    In  that  conn-  causes  difileulty,  propose  that  either 
try,  as  in  our  own,  cupidity  caused  fixed  nets  observe  tne  weekly  close 
the  fence  time,  as  originally  fixed  by  time,  or  be  wholly  removed  on  the 
law,  to  be  commenced  later  from  age  20th  July  for  the  yearly  one. 
to  ago,  with  consequent  iigurious  re-  The  principal  objects  of  the  Com- 
sults.     At  first  the  law  prescribed  mittee  were  to  obtain  evidence — 1st, 
from  the  15th  Au^st  to  tne  30th  of  against  and  in  favour  of  fixed  engines; 
November,  of  which  the  former  date  2nd,  as  to  the  dose  season ;  3rd,  to 
is  highly  j  udicioiis,  but  the  latter  the  notice  the  working  of  the  Irish  Fishery 
very  contrary.  Subsequently,  the  dose  Ac  to,  with  the  view  of  seeing  how  far 
time  was  from  the  26th  August  to  the  their  provisions  are  applicable  to  the 
30th  of  November;  which  was  changed  Scoto  fishery, 
by  Home  Drummond's  Act  in  1829,  Much  testimony  was  given  attri- 
and  fixed  from  the  14th  September  to  buting  decline  to  tne  use  of  fixed  nets, 
the  Ist  Februaiy.     In  our  minds,  From  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
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Committee  on  the  Tweed  Fisheries 
Bills  in  1857  and  1859,  and  from  their 
reports,  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
very  large  diminution  iii  the  tftke  of 
salmon  in  that  river.between  1808  and 
1856 ;  that  ih  the  former  year  the  es- 
timated nutxiber  of  salmon  taken  was 
37,333,  while  in  the  latter  it  had 
fallen  off  to  4,885.  The  Committees 
were  satisfied  that  fixed  nets  and 
engines  turere  among  the  causes  which 
Jed  to  the  decline  of  the  fisheries^ 
they  therefore  approved  of  their  abo- 
lition.  . 

The  Tay  has  not  sutfered  so  much 
as  the  Tweed  It^  rental  has  varied 
from,  in  1828.  ^1^674  to,  in  1838, 
;£10,285,  in  1848.  -612,057,  and  in 
1858,  £11,487.  Ail  Aberdeen  wit- 
ness, who  has  managed  salmon-fish- 
ings  for  half  h  bentury,  ascribes  the 
diminution  of  the  fish  in  weight  to 
the  new  extradrdinary  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  in  ihe  second  year  of 
their  growth.  No  "  big  fish,'*  of  from 
45  to  50  lbs.  weight  are  now  seen, 
and  the  old  average  of  ten  per  cent^ 
from  15  lbs.  to  24  lbs.  i^  reduced 
The  falling  off  in  the  Aberdeen  rivers, 
the  Dee  and  Don,  is  mainly  attributed 
by  him  to  the  use  of  fixed  nets,  and 
is  shown  by  these  statistics : 


BECENNIAt  GOBiPARISON. 

Number  of 

Teftf. 

Boxes  of 

112  lbs. 

each. 

Ytta. 

Borefl  of 
Salmon. 

1834 

-     30,650 

1850 

M 

13,940 

1835 

-     42,330 

1851 

- 

11,593 

1836 

-    24,570 

1852 

• 

13,044 

1837 

-     32,800 

1853 

> 

19,485 

1638 

-     21,400 

1654 

■* 

23,194 

1639 

-     16,340 

1855 

- 

18,197 

1840 

-     15,160 

]856 

. 

15,438 

1842 

-    89,417 

J  867 

• 

18,654 

1843 

-    30,300 

1858 

- 

21,564 

1844 

-     28,176 

1859 

15,823 

280,645 

166,932 

186,932 

113,713 

Fnlling  off. 

We  can  recall  the  time  when  Irish 
rivers  were  tar  more  productive  than 
at  present,  and  when  some  canny 
fishers  fl*om  the  Scottish  shore, 
which  the^  had  fringed  with  fixed  nets, 
and  BO  had  cleared  out  the  rivers, 
used  to  boast  that  it  would  take  them 
"^uch  less  time  to  empty  our  streams, 
ihe  late  evidence,  it  is  declared 
the  tojrth  boast  of  Sutherland- 


shire  was  entirely  stripped  of  tsatmoti 
in  five  year^  and  that  the  number 
taken  yearly  having  diminished  from 
42,000  to  1,300,  His  Grace  of  Suther- 
land had  to  let  liis  rivers  reihain  ttn- 
fished.  The  Committee,  after  ^ving 
their  best  consideration  to  the  evi- 
dence, report  that,  with  a  vieiv  to 
the  improvement  of  the  salmon  fii^h- 
eries  in  Scotlajid,  aU  cruives  and 
fixed  engines,  of  whatever  kind,  both 
in  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  dhonld  be 
abolished  ;  and  at  all  events,  no  he^ 
fixed  en^es,  of  any  description, 
should  be  permitted  to  be  erected. 
If,  however,  it   should  not  at>pear 

gracScable  to  enforce  such  &  cotnpre- 
ensive  provision,  the  Coniinittee 
would  recommena— Firstly,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  regulating  bdiut]. 
Secondly,  election  of  district  donser- 
vators  by  the  proprietors,  with  powers 
of  assessment,  for  paying  water<l3ai- 
liffs,  &c.  Thirdly,  all  stake  and  bag 
nets,  and  all  other  fixed  eiigines, 
other  than  cruived  already  existing, 
shall  be  decbred  illegal  in  rivers  and 
estuaries,  and  their  use  prohibited 
within  such  distance  of  the  moilih  of 
every  river  as  the  board  may  deem 
proper.  Fourthly,  that  the  month, 
not  already  defined  by  law,  be  defined 
by  the  board,  with  eoltte  other  im- 
portant recommendations.  Unable  to 
offer  ail  opinion  whether  these  pro> 
positions  are  just  and  politic,  We  areL 
at  the  same  time,  sumciently  versed 
in  the  craft  and  mystery  of  ^iscatoty 
controversy  to  foresee  that  a  bill 
based  upon  them  is  sure  to  enoounte^ 
Strenuous  opposition. 

One  curious  quarrel,  the  case  of 
Salmon  ifersueSeal^Forpoised:  Co.  is 
specially  in  proof  that  dimring  padies 
view  fishes  through  tiie  ni^um  of 
their  different  intet^st— upper  fisher- 
men pei-cteivitig  clearly  that  the  for- 
met  nish  are  assisted  by  fixed  net«  in 

greying  on  the  latter,  whUe  lower 
Bhers,  the  owners  of  these  engines, 
cannot  see  this  fact  at  ^  Pnor  to 
the  Bill  of  1842,  this  plausible  argu- 
ment was  propounded  :  "  These  nete 
wUi  dve  to  man's  use  salmoh  that 
\^oUld  otherwise  fiill  a  prey  t6  seals^ 
porpoises,  and  grampuses ;  ahd  the 
measure  was  promoted  by  this  speci- 
ous notion.  But  there  has  since  Seen 
iBvidettce  without  end  that  the  real 
effect  of  these  fiitures  is  to  facilitate 
the  destruction  of  salinon  W  thieir 
Oily  enemi^  one  b£  which,  t£d  seat, 
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eatfl^  aecording  to  the  proyerb,  seven  the  seals  and  thingfs  of  that  kind.  I  be- 
salmon  per  diem.  Ab  to  this  destruc-  iJeve  that  they  have  tended  to  cause 
tire  effect  of  fixed  nets,  viz.,  the  faci-    ™"ch  more  Bfllmori  to  be  devoured  bt 


rr   *»       . •IT. V  Z  ai  nrsi  ine  seais  wiu  oreaK  into  it,  out 

stoong  BWimmert  m  the  open  sea,  but  after  a  bit,  being  very  sagaeious  animais, 

tbat,  when  one  of  the  latter,  chased  they  will  lurk  about  it ;   and  in  calm, 

along,  oomed  ^inst  a  bag-net,  it  fine  weather,  the  fish  coming  into  the 

is  checked  and  snapped  up  by  its  liyen  and  estuaries,  are  frightened  ;  the 

voracious  pursuer.    Ofb^oi  tnese  nets  seals  plunge  into  them,  and  they  are 

are   burst   through   in    hot    water*  driven  into  the  sea,  and  a  great  many 

hunte,  when   a  leash  of  porpoises  fall  a  prey  to  the  seals.   We  have  many 

are  making  a  rush,  like  sea-hounds,  establlshmfents  thit  I  have  watched  my- 

after  a  sh5al  of  salmon;  and  more  tf/'flTh     Knw  ^Jf;:?!^^ 

A#^^.  .4411   fi,»»<^  ^\A  «««i  «  <.a1u««.*>  *"®  "^^'    Now,  there  is  the  case  of  the 

often  still,  some  old  aea^  a  sohtarf  ri^,  gi^ney.  which  is  the  worst  in  Ire. 

foUow«  df  sea  sports,  naunting  a  fand  in  ite  circumstances,  and  the  least 

particnlar  bag-net,  comes  stealthily,  improving.    There  are  a  parcel  of  bag- 

and  seeidg  a   ssLldlon   in   the  ba^  uets  ctowded  about  the  mouth,  that  are 

breaks  in  and  robs  the  human  fisher,  istill  outside  the  mile.    It  is  not  at  all 

Eye-witnesses  oi  these  piscatory  pec^  uncommon  in  tbat  river  that  the  owner 

cadiUoea  describe  the  rude  operations  of  those  bag-neta  will  not  set  them  in 

vividly.    It  seems  that  some  choice  fine  weathet  for  three  weeks  toget1ier< 

p W  for  a  bag.net  on  the  Scottish  ^.^LrX  ^J^r^r:^^^^" 

^  are  sitoated  in  the  favounte  jje  wiU  wait  tiU  a  storm  It  swUl  gets 

hunting  ^wrters  of  those  finny  de-  ^p    ^nd  consequently  his  property  la 

vourers,  which  Inay  be  seen,  particu-  the  fishing  is  diminished,  as  well  as  ihe 

larly  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  river  fishings.*' 
tumbling  and  disporting  in  seotes, 

waiting  tor  the  salmon  tnat  are  sent  As  we  haire  premised,  the  questioil 
out  to  sea  <^  the  shallows  by  striking  of  distributing  the  fish  to  the  various 
the  net  To  judge  by  word<>f*moutn  Interests  by  jtist  regulation  of  modes 
pictures  of  these  chases,  a  pack  of  of  capture,  is  the  ^prand  difficulty. 
porpoises  attack  a  shoal  of  salmon  as  since  obviously,  if  a  nvet  were  owned 
wolves  do  a  flock  of  sheep^  while  that  bv  one  man  only,  he  would  have  only 
lone  cmisei-,  the  seal,  lies  like  a  piiatie  himself  to  satis^. 
schooner,  off  the  month  of  a  river,  to  The  advantage  of  privacy,  ad  re- 
pick  up  its  t>rey.  Mr.  Fole;^  had  his  specte  this  piscatorv  property,  is  not- 
opmion,  that  fixed  nets  are  ii^nriona  ably  evidenbed  in  tne  case  of  a  streani 
in  scaring  the  fish  at  first  from  the  rented  by  Lord  Plunket  from  the 
river,  confirmed  by  the  following  ob*-  Marquis  of  Sligo,  which  his  lordship 
servations : —  has  improved  wonderfully,  cultivating 

•*I  moored,**  he  8av«,  "aboatotera  it  as  if  it  were  a  farm,  forming  an 

bag'Bet;  it  was  a  calm  day,  and  I  lay  artificial  spawnlng-bed  a  quarter  of  a 

there  perfectly  stiU.  I  saw  a  laiige  shoal  mile  long,  and  causing  the  brood-fish 

of  fish  come  compact  together,  led  by  to  be  carefully  protected,  so  that,  be- 

one  or  two  small  iish ;  the  water  was  so  gj^es  the  sport  he  and  his  friends 

^  y*if  i^"^^  distinctly  see  them ;  ^1,^^  ^  angling,  he  yearly  sells  se- 

Aey  felt  f^^ir  1^*7'  "f^  wh^^  veral  hundred  p6unds  worth  of  fish. 

rw^^^^T^Ui^VeS^^^^^^  But  where  the^e.  are  fifty  interests 

fish  were  mbrte  scAttfered,  and  ultimately  along  one  stream,  each  fishermaii  is 

four  or  five  of  them  got  bto  the  bag-net,  antagonistic  td  the  other,  and    the 

and  boe  of  them  hiving  got  foul  in  the  chtlnce  of  each  is  generally  dependent 

net,  soared  the  othbrs  outside ;  they  on  his  neartaess  to  the  first  approach 

to6k  alarm  Immediately,  and  went  off  of  the  fish, 
seaward.**  Whatever  the  interests  concerned, 

On  this  telling  question,  the  follow^  and  wherever  salmon  are  causht,  the 

ing  paragraph  is  the  evidence  of  In-  sources  of  a  river  are  manifestly  those 

specting  Commissioner  Ffennell : —  of  i)roduction  and  profit,  the  area  of 

"  Thfere  was  a  gteat  deal  toid  in  Ire-  the  catchment-ba^in,  and  the  amount 

land  abodt  the  effect  of  suike- weirs  and  of  rain-fall;  in  ihch^  year!)',  of  a  river, 

bag-nets  being  to  rescae  saUnon  firom  usually  form  the  test  of  its  )p6^tist 
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as  a  salmon  producer.    Yet  this  is  no  quainted,  and  who  rents  a  river  running 

sure  criterion,  since  there  must  be  into  the  Iieail  of  a  loch,  thought  it  would 

suitable  spawning  places,  clear  water,  ^  possible,  by  an  artificial  sj^te,  to  in- 

and  a  current  A  rapid-flowing,  moun-  duceanysalmonwhich  might  be  waiting 

tain  river  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the  ^^^  a  natural  one.  to  wcend  his  nyer. 

1              w  «ixo  ix»i,i*xi«i«»w*u€»»vx  i/uc  Accordingly,  he  had  a  dam  constrncted 

salmon  ;  a  fish  that  will  spawn  only  ^^oss  it,  so  as  to  head  back  a  consider- 

in  a  shmgly  bed,  where  there  is  a  able  quantity  of  water.    Some  weeks  of 

mixture  of  sharp,  coarse  gravel  and  dry  weather  endued,  during  which  his 

small  stones;  and  in  running  water,  fishing  was  at*  a  stand-still;  and  the 

it  being  essential  that  the  water  be  neighbouring  farmers  took  advantage  of 

not  deep  but  pure  and  aerated.    The  the  pool  thus  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 

attraction  of  fresh  water  is  greater  in  washing  their  sheep.    At  length  his  pa. 

summer  to  this  swimmer  in  streams  tience  became  exhausted,  and,  a  number 

than  that  of  sea-water  to  human  ba-  ?^  ~^°}?JJ  *»*^°?  congregated  at  the 

thers.  It  would  seem  that  a  "spate,"  Jf^''^^^^.^^'^,'*'^^***®  "''"''? ff 

ttr     x.  Ti        ^'^l  iM    Z  •      °H"»^>  his  dam  to  be  raised,  and  down  rushed 

or  fresh,  or  slight  flood  in  a  brack-  his  spate.  Instead,  however,  of  the  sal- 
ish  nyer  pleases  the  fish  s  cuticular  mon  taking  advantage  of  it  to  ascend  to 
sensibuity,  when  up  she  runs  to  eigoy  him,  they,  disgusted  at  the  foulness  of 
the  coolnessofdeep  pools  in  the  moun-  the  water,  turned  tail,  and  retreated 
tidn  glens.  The  months  of  August  hefore  it ;  the  proof  being,  that  on  that 
and  September  bring  salmon  in  quan-  night  a  large  number  were  caught  in 
titles  from  the  briny  sea,  to  enjoy  life  t'>e  accursed  bag-nete,  which  were  wait- 
under  romantic  cascades,  where  they  J"?  ^  receiTe  thena  a  couple  of  miles 

findshower-bathssuchasonlyawater-  ^^!^'  *"^  r}\^  ^'  ^T%?^,"r«r?. 

nymph's  nerves  could  endui^.  previously,  yielded  comparatively  httle. 

The  opportunities  salmon  select  for  xhat  objurgatory  acUective,  applied 

running  up  a  river  appear  to  vary  to  bag-nete,  proves  the  writer  a  tho^ 

according  to  the  amount  of  water  and  j-ough  water-sporteman,  by  whom  a 

Its  quality.    When  the  fresh  water  m  ^et  is  held  in  as  much  horror  as  a 

the  tideway  is  so  si^nt  that  the  nver  Piaster  of  fox-hounds  regards  a  trap, 

IS  salt,  they  collect  in  the  channel,  because  it  kills  without  sport 

waitmg  for  such  a  '/fresh   as  suits  with  respect  to  the  efl-ecte of  spates 

them.    They  "hangm  the  tideway,"  ^nd  floods,  the  above  story  leads  to 

moving  up  and  down,  according  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  of 

the  state  of  the  water :  a  spate  causmar  (drainage  which  has  of  late  years  been 

them  to  run  up,  and  a  turbid  flood  carried  on  extensively  in  Ireland  and 

driving  them  back  to  sea,  for  they  Scotland,  has  much  affected  this  mat- 

cannot  abide  muddy  water.    When  ter  of  salmon.  Now,  all  the  rain  that 

at  the  mouth  of  a  nver,  and  a  flood  foUg  into  the  catchment-basin  of  a 

comes  down,  they  will  not  face  it,  ^ver,  flows  through  drains  at  once 

but  swim  away,  because  their  delicate  j^to  the  river,  whidi  is  swelled  enor- 

gills  do  not  bear  to  let  foul  water  pass  mously,  but  sinks  as  suddenly.   Seve- 

thrpughthenL  Hence  they  mostly  re-  ^^1  ills  result:  a  mountoin-stream  is 

mam  in  the  broad  water,  and  do  not  turned   into  what,  in   Scotland,  is 

a8(»nd  till  the  dry  times  of  summer  termed  a  "riotous  river :"  a  torrent 

and  autumn,  when  the  upper  streams  ^y^i^^^  ^^^^ng  such  a  flood,  tears  away 

are  pure  and  clear.  ^he  gravelly  beds  in  which  the  ova 

The  author  of  a  Kossipping  little  ^re  deposited,  and  brings  an  excessive 

book  on  fishing,  just  published,*  men-  quantil^r  of  gravel  over  others,  and, 

tions  that,  if  salmon  axe  detained  for  j^  some  cases,  even  changes  ite  course 

a  lengthened  period  inbrackishwater,  through  ^^le   strathTor   vaUeys. 

waiting  for  a  spate,  thejr  sometimes  Nor  w  this  aU  the  evil    The  water 

become  bhnd ;  and  he  gives  the  fol-  ^g  j^^^  ^o  strong  and  red  for  salmon : 

lowing  account  of  the  ill-success  at-  ^he  river  is  a  slhorter  time  in  a  fit 

tending  an  endeavour  to brmg  salmon  ^tate  for  fish  running  up;  and  the 

up  stream  .  gravel  banks  or  fords  sooner  become 

**  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  ac-  dry  and  impassable;  therefore,  now- 

*  *  *  Stray  Notes  on  Fishing  and  Natural  Histonr,*'  by  Cornwall  Simeon.  London, 
1860.  A  pleasing  little  volume*  if  alone  for  the  author's  appreciation  of  Isaac 
Walton. 
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a-daysy  riven  may  be  said  to  be  too  faetoriea  impregnated  with  deleterious 
short  a    time   in  a  runable   state,  matter,  are  proofs  of  civilization,  but 
Though  Bfr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  the  death  to  this  deHcate  fish,  whose 
principal  inventor  of  the  grand  a^-  disap^pearance  in  the  Thames,  which, 
cultural  improvement,  drainage,  in<  certainly,  is  not  owing  to  the  use  of 
jured  our  sensitive  friend,  the  salmon^  fixed  nets,  is  ascribed  to  the  turbid 
in  one  way,  this  ^eat  man  served  them  and  foul  state  of  the  water ;  and  the 
in  another,  by  his  ingenious  invention  growing  commerce  of  Aberdeen,  her 
of  the  now  well-known  Salmon  Lad-  factories, and  steam  vessels,  have  gone 
der,  a  sort  of  stone  steps,  built  against  far  in  banishinjjffish  from  the  Dee. 
a  river  dani,  and  up  which  these  ao-  In  short,  the  fishery  of  manv  a  river 
tive  and   lithesome   fishes   perform  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  has  been  ex- 
"  such  a  gettin'  up  stairs,'"  as  is  re-  tinguished   by  a  hundred   civilized 
joiceful  to  see.  Millers  are  not  opposed  wajrs  of  making  water  dirty.    When 
to  this  useful  contrivance,  for  it  can  mines  discharge  their  waters  into  a 
be  adopted  without  imury  to  the  river,  the  fish  run  away,  as  in  the 
milling  power ;  and  the  1[x>rds'  Com*  case  of  the  Avoca,  where  copper  has 
mittee,    fully  /appreciating   it,    re-  put  silver  salmon  to  flight.    During 
commend  that  it  oe  erected  where  the  last  month,  steps  were  taken  by 
there  are  natural  as  well  as  artificial  the  conservators  of  the  Slaney  topre- 
obstaclea  in  a  stream.  In  many  rivers  vent  iinury  threatened  to  its  natural 
there  are  large  beds  of  rocks,  which  wealth  by  the  effect  of  opening  lead 
the  fish  have  difficulty  in  ascending,  mines  in  Loughnaculliagn,  the  lofty 
It  seems   that  a  waterfall,  pictu-  Wicklow  mountain  whence  this  beau- 
resque  in  the  eyes  of  man,  is  a  nui-  tiful  stream  descends, 
sance  in  those  of  salmon  ^  and  there       Art  is  now  attempting  to  supply 
IB  no  doubt  that  these  ammals  would  further  means  that  may  sustain  the 
be  benefited  by  blasting  the  rock,  breed  of  salmo  salar  sufficienthr  to 
so  as  to  let  them  pass  easily  up.    Mr.  compensate  for  the  invention  of  the 
Cooper,  however,  has   applied   the  artfm  contrivances  which  vie  in  de- 
fish-ladder  to  this  purpose,  to  a  fall  stroying  it  The  breeding  ponds  form- 
of  some  twenty-five  feet  at  the  en-  ed  in  the  Tay  are  considered  valuable, 
trance  of  the  Ballisodarc  into  its  es-  as  insuring  care  of  ova  and  fry.    In 
tuary,  and  with  such  good  effect  as  France,  where  the  demand  for  fish  is 
to  have  stocked  some  upper  streams  great,  much  has  been  attempted  in 
with  salmon,  where   tnis  fish  had  the  way  of  fresh-fish  cultivation.  The 
never  been  seen  before.    A  design  objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished 
and  account  of  the  "  Fish  Passage,"  there  by  means  of  the  science  of  pisci- 
at  this  spot,  Collooney,  is  given,  with  culture  are  considerable,  viz. :  to  re- 
the  following  notes,  entered  by  Lord  fill  the  rivers  with  fish,  to  apply  arti- 
EnniskHlen  m  the  inspector's  book :  ficial  means  of  fecundation  to  the  sea- 
"  Dec.  9.   Vitited  Cottooney  ladder,  coast  fish,  and  to  augment  and  orga- 
and  Mw  immcnae  quaotitiea  of  fl«h  ran*  nize  the  cultivation  of  oysters  aroimd 
Ding  up.    Fre^^uently  saw  four  fish  at  the  coast. 

the  upper  step  jumping  together.  10th.        The  following  remarks  on  the  state 

Not  nearly  so  many  moving  to-do/:  of  pisciculture,  both  in  fresh  and  sea 

countc^  at  upper  step  1 9  in  five  minutes,  ^^ter,  in  the  departments  of  La  Ven- 

Thmed  off  the  water  and  put  up  26^^  d^e   and  Oharente    Inf^rieure,    are 

^'ie^^nrelnru^'es^"^^^^  tf^  "iZl^^Tr^^X^^^^^ 
water:  the pondactuaUvaUvewithflsh.  ^  ^^«^^»  of  26th  July,  1869  : 
in  general  larger  and  fresher  from  the  <«  Recent  experiments  of  some  natural- 
tea  than  those  of  yesterday.  Put  up  246  ists  in  fresh-water  flsh  cultivation  have 
fish  and  then  stopped,  at  the  fish  in  the  raised  the  question  of  pisciculture  to  the 
pond  were  getting  sick.  I  am  confident  ruik  of  a  science,  not  a  mere  speculative 
that  we  did  not  take  half  the  number  one»  bristling  with  vague  words,  but  ab- 
out, and  that  we  left  fh)m  300  to  400  in  solute,  and  easy  of  application,  its  se- 
the  pond.**  crets  being  open  to  the  lowest  under* 

uiemcreased  use  of  artificial  manures,  ^^^^  ^  the  ^^l  ^f  flQing  the  inland 

hasmadesalmonyield  to  themterests  ttreams  and  other  watersof  this  fine  coun- 

of  sheep  and  cattle.    Strong  chemical  try  with  fiesh-water  fish,  such  as  trout 

stviures,  guano,  and  water  nom  manu-  and  carp,  and  the  work  hat  been  crowned 
Toi*  Lvn.— KG.  oooxxxvii.  7 
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with  more  or  leM  sucoets;  Imt  it  wasre-  was  present  when  an  upper 

■enred  for  M.  Bene  OailUmd  to  ezperi-  who  was  netting  tlie  poole,  ta  thr 

ment  on  frucUfying  French  riyeri  un-  month  of  April,  caoeed  every '     ' 

frequented  by  ealmon.  with  thu  •  yeni-  galmon  taken  to  be  Idiled, 


wn  of  the  ^•{^•J  •";!  to  «pw^^         obeeryed  he,  the  bag-net  took  aU    i 
riS"o/»ea?'S,m^^^^     could,  and  wcmldo'yybeb^bhalW 


Since  the  year  1862,  there  has  been  es-  Jf^ng  ^  *^«  »™  ^f  jV.       ^ 

Ubliihed,  at  Su^on,  under  the  direction  thoee  above  it,  and  so  starved  oat. 

of  M.  Cailhind,  a  hatching  apparatus  This  is  no  singular  atate  of  thln^mb* 

for  the  ova  of  trout  and  saln^m.    The  proverb,  qui  a  terre.  a  guerre^  base 

effort  succeeded  A  merveilU,  and  every  true  of  water  as  well  as  of  land  pc*» 

year  since,  hundreds  of  young  and  in-  perty ;  and  it  seems  that  ptopriiKmv 

teresting    flnnv    pimils,    successively  on  some  Scottish  rivers  qnaircl,  light, 

brought  into  the  world  of  waters,  pro-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  damage  the  ftahcsT 

^"^i^^f^^^^^^^J^i^l^:  to  vex  one  anotheiTtha*  the  fiah  kA 

dee.    In  some  of  these  rivers,  tne  scaly    ^^„i  j  i,--j|„  ,,._  Jl^  i««r»«/.  ^ 

ImmlgrantsBeemtohayebeenpronouDcea  Would  hardly  pay  the  ^^J'J^. 

alieniby  the  ancient  habitants,  pikes  i^^"*!*  ***?»  "*l!r^*®^iSt  1^ 

and  eels,  who  waged  so  fierce  a  war  on  puted  oyster  is  acted  out,  witb  lli^ 

the  new-comers,  that  they  disappeared  difference  that  there  are  no  ahella 

ftfom  these  inhospluble  scenes.    But  in  left  for  the  disputants.   If,  aa  is  pM- 

others,  the  new  little  fishes,  deposited  in  tive,  some  Soots  Uurds  are  of  opiai^iu 

the  month  of  April*  I8d8»  in  a  limpid,  with  their  representative  in   *^BM 

runnmg  brook,  pre^nted  next  year  an  Gauntlet,"  that  laws  in  favour  of  ftx^d 

increiued  growth  of  six  or  seven  times  ^eta,  "  would  make  the  upper  beriton 

i^!f.^JJ\hIlTH;  hL^mlJ^  »  wrt  of  clucking  hens,  tThatch  a# 

ffi  '^^orl^nt^^":^::^  ^Jor  people  lehTto  a^^ 

cessfUl;  and  some  scoffing  wits,  who  eat,"  it  is  likely  some  Irish  squirea  ai* 

permitted  themseWes  to  Uu^,  axe  look-  equally  averse  to  act  as  incubatiw* 

mg  forward  to  eat.    The  dominion  of  lor  other  men's  profit    GoMidemc 

the  salmon,  or  rather  his  entrance  into  salmon  a  river-fiiBh,  since  an  Ql^t 

new  demesnes  of  man,  has  been  enlarged,  river  is  its  mother  stream,  or,  takmc 

and  the  rod  wiU  flourish  over  streams  as  a  more  practical  view,  seeing  that  up> 

yet  unwhipped.    Care  would  haje  been  per  proprietors  have  the  power,  by  Ihe 

tetoi  to  supply  sauce  meet  for  the  neglect  they  show,  to  dimlniah  pi^ 

fi^%^x\^ "^?? if *^^?7-^- ** T^  duction, or  on  the  other  hand,  b/tJt^ 

that  the  lobster,  which  should  indissolu-  "  . ,  <Y  ;..  1 7«t  .wn  i.^Tr..r7?    ■  ■■  , 

bly  be  served  up  with  every  slice  of  the  9^  ^**7  bestow,  to  increa^  "'TTTt 

other,  has  prorVd  an  Intracuble  being,  ]««*  ^d  reaMmable  eonoessioQ  shool.l 

a  vagabond,  whom  hardly  the  pot  spe-  oe  made  them  m  the  matter  of  lotUac 

daUy  made  for  him  wiU  hold,  that  is  to  enouffh  fish  up  to  sadafy  amalMir 

say,  a  wicker  lobster  pot,  not  the  iron  wielders  of  the  rod  and  line, 

vessel  in  which  he  turns  fhmi  blue  to  One  witness,  the  aooompliahedcdHiw 

red.    PTQTided  with  tong  legs,  claws,  of  the  ^*<;oUma9i,  mentions  that>thoiurh 

and  a  strong  taU,  ho  ctocts  and  darts  by  bw  the  upper  proprietors  on  tfe# 

^^  ^V^^^ifJrX  ^A  ^U*  '^^  ^  enVtled  to  use  rod  and  line 

:S^CrS^y'':i:^j^Si^^^  for  ^o  weeks  aner  the  do«  or  the 

where  this  amiable  animal  reposes  in  J®^  fislilng,  the  lower  hCTitnia  of 

conthiual  content,  even  exempt,  as  some  *«roa  to  let  them  angle  the  wbo«? 

suppose^  from  the  univeml  passion  of  year  round,  because  so  venr  analJ  a 

love.**  proportion  of  fish  ia  kiiled  hf  this 

puny  meana;  and,  he  added  that* 

Let  us  revert  to  the  Irish  and  Soot-  when  writing  an  artide  for  the  JS^««* 

tish  salmon  question.  imrah  MtvinPy  about  twelve   years 

The  mode  of  taking  salmon  by  fixed  back,  he  obUuned  returns  from  most 

nets  tends  rapidly  to  extirnato  the  stations  on  thia  river,  of  both  the  uH 

breed  in  two  ways.    Pint,  it  is  too  and  rod  fishings,  and  that  these  sU- 

effective,  it  leaves  too  few  fish  to  tistics  showed  tne  proportion  of  sal- 

ascend ;  and  so  disgusts  the  upper  mon  killed  bv  the  rod  to  be  only  «m« 

proprietors,  that  thev  will  not  attend  to  two  hunm-ed  killed  by  neta.    No 

to  the  protection  of  those  few.    At  disciples  of  Isaac  WiUton  ouiwrivea, 

the  lime  the  river  Spey  was  being  aave  aa  admirers  of  the  q>leiidkl  atwtt 

scourged  with  stake-nets,  one  of  the  of  salmon  fiahinf  with  rod  and  lin^ 

witnsases  befitte  the  lato  Committee  if  we  plead  for  ilm  our  eoont^^  ilia 
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that  this  attraction  to  reside  here  may  ficiently  to  let  peel,  or  grilse,  go  up  to 

be  presenred  and  improved.  spawn,  and  another  way  would  be  to 

Some  of  the  Scottish  witnesses  are  stop  this  net  early  enough ;  but  the 

in  favour  of  establishing  a  Board,  or  former  course  is  indubitably  the  pre- 

oommission,  in  their  country,  invested  ferable  one. 

with  powers  such  as  have  enabled  the  3.  The  public  interest,  or  fisher- 
Irish  Board  to  do  valuable  service  to  men  with  the  seine,  should  be  re- 
our  fisheries.  There  would  be  no  dif-  spected :  but  it  is  desirable  to  confine 
ficulty  in  assessing  fishery  proprietors  it  to  a  snort  period,  and  to,  of  course, 
in  that  country^  and  it  is  probable  the  most  profitable  one. 
that  the  majority  are  alive  to  the  4.  The  mterest  of  owners  of  dam- 
justice  of  a  general  tax  for  protective  weirs  is  an  old  one;  yet,  as  this 
purposes.  Although  the  authority  of  mode  of  cimture  does  not  take  the 
a  Board  is  not  nearly  so  necessary  fish  in  the  n^hest  condition,  and  is 
there  as  here,  because  public  right  wholesale,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
does  not  exist  to  clash  with  private;  the  hecks,  or  bars,  shall  allow  free 
it  certainly  could  be  advantageously  passage  to  peel, 
devolved  on  the  proprietors  them-  6.  S'etting  for  salmon  in  fresh 
selves,  so  as  to  empower  them  to  go-  water  is  rarely  practised  in  this  coun- 
vem  their  own  piscatory  affairs,  with-  try ;  and,  were  it  prohibited,  proprie- 
out  coniing  before  Parliament  in  such  tors  would  probably  gain  as  mucn  by 
a  Question  as  altering  a  dose  time.  rod  and  line,  whde  benefit  would 

what  seems  to  us  most  wanting  in  accrue  to  the  angling  interest. 
the  two   countries,  is,  Istly,  early       6.  Regarding  rod  fishing  as  assist- 

closore  of  the  fishing  season ;  2ndly,  ing  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  com- 

care  or  protection  of  the  breeding  mercial,  or  really  valuable,  portion  of 

fish :  3rdiy,  the  use  of  such  a  mesh  these  fisheries,  it  seems  desirable  that 

by  fixed  nets  as  shall  only  take  full  the  interest  of  the  sportsman  fisher 

grown  fish ;  and,  4thly,   extensive  should  be  consulted  by  letting  peel 

apjdication  of  the  salmon  ladder.  up  in  plenty,  and  that  it  should  not 

Having  reviewed  the  report  and  only  be  enough  to  induce  attention  to 

evidence  of  the  Lords  Committee  on  protection  of  the  spawning  beds,  but 

Salmon  Fishings  in  Scotland,  which  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  fish  up 

induded  the   testimony  of  several  to  the  spawning  time,  in  order  to 

witnesses  with  respect  to  those  in  c&Tiy  his  care  into  that  period, 
this  country,  we  may,  perhaps,  be       Having  now  noticed  the  six  modes 

permitted  to  offer  some  suggestions  of  capture,  we  venture  to  suggest  that 

ror  the  amendment  of  these  latter.  each  mode  might  be  limited  to  a 

There  are  usually  six  modes  of  tak-  special  time,  because  the  difference  of 

ing  salmon  in  every  large  river.    1.  situation,  in  each  case,  seems  to  point 

The  bag-net,  outside  the  mouth    2.  out  the  propriety  of  a  different  period. 

The  stake-net,  in  the  estuary.   3.  The  Thus,  rag-nets,  which  seldom  take 

seine-nej^   in  the  tideway.    4.  The  spent  fish,  and  should  unouestionably 

dam- weir,  or  cruive,  above  the  fiow  begin  early,  might  dose  nrst ;  stake- 

of  the  tideway.     5.  The  sweep-net,  nets  next,  and  stop  next:  seines,  or 

in  the  fresh  water.    6.  Rod  ana  line,  moving  nets,  later,  and  dose  later ; 

1.  If  the  interest  of  those  who  eat  cruives,  also  later ;  while  fiy-fishing 
salmon  should  bo  most  consulted,  the  should  not  be  permitted  when  there 
bag-net  is  the  preferable  mode  of  are  spents  in  a  stream,  and  should 
taking  tluB  fish,  because  it  is  in  best  continue  the  longest  This  suggestion 
condition  in  the  sea.  ma^  be  concluded  by  another,  on  the 

2.  The  stake-net  interest  must  be  difficult  subject  of  the  most  befitting 
attended  to,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  fishing  seasoiL  Although  the  pro- 
Yet,  since  the  entire  question,  in  a  fitable  season  of  a  few  small  rivers 
large  pubUc  and  private  river,  is  one  may  vary  slightly  from  the  general 
of  fair  distribution  of  the  fish,  the  season  of  the  minority  of  large  ones, 
extreme  efficiency  of  this  engine  may  we  conceive  that  experienced  and  im- 
require  restriction.  Under  certain  partialauthorities  will  admit  that  the 
circumstances,  it  exhausts  the  stock  really  profitable  months  are  May, 
by  over-capture ;  an  evil  remediable  June,  and  July;  and  we  think  the 
in  several  ways,  of  which  the  best  same  party  would  be  of  opinion  that 
seems  to  be  to  enlarge  the  mesh  suf-  the  nearer  the  open  season  was  con- 

7« 
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fined  to  theee  three  monthfl,  the  more  pen,  basots,  or  spent  fish.   Ob  iii«»y 

profitable  it  would  become  to  all  parts  of  the  coast  there  is  no  €iti««T 

parties.  effectual  mode  of  fishing.  Salmoti  ar- 

Our  theory  may  not  please  practi-  frightened  away  more  easily   by  a 

tioners,  who  not  only  kill  the  goose  sweep-net,  or  moving  object,  than  l*j 

for  its  golden  eggs,  but   take  the  a  stationary  one.    Some  rirfsv  atc 

mass  of  salmon  so  young,  that  this  liable  to  heavy  floods,  which  dri^ « 

practice  kills  goslings  before  they  can  the  fish  into  the  sea,  and  thcnfur*- 

lay  eggs.    The  case  of  the  Tweed  is  these  rivers  are  adapted  to  snkHdi*  -r^ 

the  worst,  as  proving  the  eventual  fishing  with  the  bag-net    Soch  mr*- 

loss  sustained  by  wholesale  capture  of  advantages  of  this  engine,  the  tut  <  -t 

peel  or  grilse  ;  which  is  like  killing  which  fishe»  some  coasts  extreibe  \y 

all  lambs  or  calves,   though   their  closely,  particularly  in  Scotland,  wLt^ 

keep    would   cost   nothing.     Early  the  weekly  close  time  is  not  owerffti 

closure  also,  however  disliked  by  les-  Its  disadvantages  are,  first  an^l  ttjt*  - 

sees,   is    indispensable    for   several  most — that  its  success  creates  asi 

reasons,  particularly  to  insure  what  mosity  in  the  upper  parts  of  rirtrrm. 

the  initiated  are  agreed  on— early  among  the  veiv  people  on  whom  ttr*- 

spawning,  which,  say  they  truly,  is  tection  of  the  breeding  fish  devoiTcas 

sure  spawning.    Professor  Quekett,  a  and  who,  if  hostile,  can  go  far  to  dcfc  i: 

practical  fisherman,  and  student  of  the  law,  and  the  care  given  by  WMtrr 

the  natural  history  of  salmon,  declared  bailiffs.    By  impeding  the  oooivr  of 

in  his  evidence  that  he  considered  the  the   salmon   along   shaUow   wwLter^ 

best  protection  would  be  to  enlarge  where  it  runs  to  escape  ^m  Lur^ 

the  mesh  of  nets,  so  as  to  let  grilse  fish  of  prejr,  the  bag-net  makes  xhk* 

up  to  spawn.    At  present  the  young  fish  an  easier  booty  to  them.     Yt-t. 

fish  are  killed  when  five  or  six  pounds  although  much  may  be  utj^  af&in«t 

weight,  and  before  they  have  propa-  it,  the  general  public  are  indttbtOkh'v 

gatml  their  species.  interested  in  the  continuance  of  it* 

We  approach  with  some  diffidence  reasonable  use,  since  the  facts  are  »z.- 

the  question  of  the  preferable  mode  controvertible,  that  the  sea  and  xh* 

of  tJcing  salmon;  and  premising  that  lower  parts  of  rivers  produce   th< 

we  consider  the  stake-net  more  ob-  finest  salmon,  and  that  the  looccr 

jectionable  than  its  rival,  the  bag-not,  this  fish  stays  in  fresh   water,  xL^ 

we  recount  the  advantages  and  disad-  more  it  deteriorates.    Therefore,  p>> 

vantages  of  the  use  of  tnls  latter  en-  far  as  the  commercial  iroportaooe  «Y 

gine,  which  may  be  succinctly  stated  the  fishings  is  concenied,  it  is  dcair- 

thus  : — ^This   contrivance,  stretched  able  that  the  latvest  quantity  of  mU- 

from  a  beach  into  the  sea,  does  the  mon  should  be  taken  off  the  coast,  and 

work    that    would    require   several  in  estuaries ;  and  while  facility  oujrht 

boats  and  crews,  with  long  sweep-  to  be  given  to  this  fish  to  asoeiKt 

nets,  for  raking  the  throat  of  the  rivers  when  instinct  impels  them,  it 

river.  It  provides  a  more  regular  sup-  would  not  be  for  the  public  advaa- 

ply  of  saunon,  and  that,  too,  in  finer  tage  to  limit  capture  in  the  sea  too 

condition  than  is  afforded  by  river  narrowly, 
fishing,  and  seldom  takes  kelts,  kip- 
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m  BOVTAVD  DOUOLAt*  TASATIIB  Olf  MATAL  tfUNlTCRT.— OR.  WHAmTOIf't  DmODOCTORT  ASOHB88, 
l<KDWlCa  SCHOOL  OF  mDIGIITB. — WHITX'S  AIJ.  ROUITD  TBB  WRmUlT. — SALSfON  VISHINO  IN  CAMADA. 
— O'BDLUVAJI'b  OUNBOT,  AXD  OTBSR  POBM8.— quids  TO  THB  CITIL  SXRVXCB.— CAMKLL'B  IUUUB- 
TRATSD  rAMILY  BIBLK. 

Thx  fifth  edition  of  this  standard  precise,  then,  the  Armstrong  guns  and 

treatise*  appears  very  opportunely,  ammunition  have  failed  in  the  fol- 

The  discussion  relatire  to  wood  or  lowing  particulars, 

iron  as  the  best  material  for  warships  Firstly,   the  shells — ^made  up  of 

— ^now  BO  animated — can  only  be  iron  and  lead,  as  they  are ;  and  as  we 

brought  to  a  rational  issue  taken  in  described  them  on  a  former  occasion, 

connexion  with  the  powers  and  spe-  — have  not  been  found  competent  to 

dalties  of  naval  great  gun&  resist  the  destructive  action  of  Vol- 

Naval  great  guru/    And  are  they  taic  currents.    Observe  the  end  of  an 

not  identical    with   military  great  iron  paling — lead  imbedded—at  the 

guns  1    By  no  means ;  though  many  line  where  the  two  metals  come  into 

statements  current  would  lead  the  contact    After  the  lapse  of  sufficient 

public  to  think  so.  Poor  Mr.  Bowlby,  time — ^it  may  be  a  longer  or  a  shorter 

for  example,  not  long  a^o,  penning  time  accordmg  to  difference  of  cli- 

his  communication  to  the  J'»me«  news-  matic  and  otner  local  influences — 

paner  from  China,  si)oke  so  eulogisti-  after  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time,  the 

caUy  of  the  Armstrong  field  pieces,  iron  perishes  away  bodily;  the  paling 

that  the   leading  journal  appeared  becomes     corroded     through     and 

with  an  editorial   article,  vaunting  through,  as  though  by  the   stroke 

that,  at  length,  the  rifled  ordnance  of  a  chiseL    This  sort  of  alteration 

Suestion,  in  all  its  aspects,  had  been  has  taken  place  in  the  Armstrong 
efinitively  solved :  that,  inasmuch  as  shells ;  or  at  least  many  of  them,  for- 
rifled  twelve-pounder  shells  had  been  warded  to  China.  The  bond  of  con- 
found competent  to  demolish  China-  nexion  between  the  central  iron  shell 
men,  ergo  they  would  be  found  com-  and  the  external  lead  coatine  has  pe- 
petent  to  demolish  iron  ships.  No-  rished,  the  lead  has  become  loosened, 
thing  could  have  been  more  incon-  On  firing  many  of  these  shells  over 
sequentidL    Firstly,  twelve-pounder  the  heads  of  British  outlying  skir- 

Kns — ^whatever  their  merit — are  too  mishers,  the  leaden  envelope  has  spun 

ht  for  any  naval  purposes  :  second-  away,  to  the  peril  of  all  those  out- 

ly,  the  Armstrong  shells  fired  against  lying.    Owing  to  this  result,  the  va- 

the  Chinese,  which  cut  them  up  so  riation  between  the  ranges  of  these 

cruelly  (modified  Shrapnell  shells  as  shells  has  been  great,  and  necessarily  : 

they  are)  would  be  about  the  last  va-  because,  distance  being  a  function  of 

riety  of  missiles  selected  by  the  artil-  momentum,  and  momentimi  a  func- 

lerist  to  find  their  way  through  wooden  tion  of  weight,  the  lighter  shell  would, 

sides— not  to  speak  of  iron.  necessarily,  describe  the  shortest  tra- 

And  here,  before  p^oine  farther,  we  jectory. 

must  state  somethmg  having  refer-  If  such  be  the  record  of  perform- 

snce  to  the  Armstrong  guns  and  Arm-  -ance  of  the  Armstrong  field  pieces, 

strong  ammunition;  something  which  how  small  the  chance  that   larger 

the  reader  may  not  be  prepared  for.  ordnance  on  Armstrong's  principle — 

Accounts  have  been  receimi  by  the  rana  of  weight  and  caubre  sufficient 

British  Government  signalizing  the  for  naval  purposes — ^will  ever  be  made 

failure  of  the  Armstrong  guns  in  efficient)    It  may  not  be  an  accept- 

Chiiui  in  many  important  respects,  able  fact  to  state,  in  the  present  tem- 

Now,  failure,  though  a  strong  ex-  per  of  an  English  public,  but  it  m  a 

pression,  is  somewhat  vague.    To  be  fact,   that   Armstrong  guns  above 
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the  size  of  twelye-ponnders  have,  for  tioiiB  of  naval  warfisu'e,  but  not  alL 

some  time  paat,  oeen  regarded,  in  Of  this  opinion,  too,  appears  to  be 

professional  circles,   as  a   complete  Sir  Howard  Dongbis ;  as  can  be  ga- 

lailare.    Thus,  at  Eastbourne,  some  thered  from  more  than  one  portion  of 

months  ago,  a  nundred-pounder  Arm-  this  book.    We  must — ^for  the  time 

strong  gun  was  disablea  in  thirty-five  beins,  at  least— waive  the  discussion 

rounds;  owing  to  enlargement  of  the  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 

touch-hole,  and,  from  the  first  shot  rifled  and  unrifled  naval  ordnance, 

to  the  thuty-fifth  fire  darted  from  considered  as  guns  of  general  utility, 

the  breech  juncture  in  so  fierce  a  jet,  We  are  content  to  assume  that  hfl^ 

that   those  who   worked   the   gnn  ordnance,  if  pNOssible  on  board  ship 

paused  and  consulted  with  Sir  Wm.  (possible,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  di- 

Armstrong  about  the  consequences  of  mensions  of  ordnance  requisite  for 

this  escape,  during  the  intervals  of  naval  uses),  would  be  advantageous. 

firin£^  This  assumption   granted,  then — of 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  ma-  what  variety  are  the  naval  rifled  ord- 
nufietcturin^  the  larger  Armstrong  guns  nance  of  our  service  to  be?  The 
may  bein^rred  from  the  tenor  of  a  French  are  stated  to  have  armed,  or 
statement  which  lately  appeared  in  to  be  arming,  their  navy  with  rifled 
thei(f(0cAanic«i1fa^a2t72ey  and,theau-  thirty-two  pounder  guns,  altered 
thority  of  which  we  believe  to  be  ir-  from  old  smooth-bore  thirty-two 
refragible.  l*herein  it  was  stated  pounders.  Our  country  is  understood 
that  out  of  three  100-iK)under  Arm-  to  have  accepted  the  Armstrong  prin- 
strong  suns  recently  tried,  two  were  ciple.  If  this  principle,  whatever  its 
disablea  in  the  proof.  The  screw  of  theoretical  worth,  be  so  crude  and  ill- 
one  of  them  was  split  througL  Out  developed  as  previous  remarks  seem 
of  thirteen  forty-pounders  no  less  to  prove,  then  the  question  is — ^what 
than  seven  failea  to  stand  the  test  variety  of  rifled  onmance  remains  for 
We  do  not  care  to  deal  with  the  our  naval  service  to  adopt  1 
money  questions  involved — ^the  cost  For  a  time  past  the  public  voice 
to  the  country  of  the  Armstrong  guns  has  alternated  its  gratulations  be- 
— ^but  if  it  be  true,  as  our  contempo-  tween  Sir  William  Armstrong  and 
rary  avers,  that  each  of  these  forty-  Mr.  Whitworth.  Now,  whatever  the 
pounder  guns  costs  the  country  the  issue  of  the  Armstrong  gun  may  be, 
sum  of  i£450,  whether  it  stands  proof  we  acknowledge  it  as  a  most  ingenious 
or  not,  that  sum  being  paid  to  the  weapon : — extremely  accurate ;  a  tri- 
Elswich  Compan;|r,  the  terms  of  pur-  umph  of  mechani(»l  skill.  Of  the 
chase  are  not  satisfactory.  Whitworth  guns,  having  witnessed 

Of  the  Armstrong  guns  enough,  near  one  hundred  shots  fired  at  a 

They  are  ingenious  weapons,  and  target  a  thousand  yards  distant,  and 

their  accuracy  is  great ;  but  except  that  target  tiever  once  hity  it  cannot 

difficulties  be   overcome  which  we  be  said  that  the  Whitworth  is  an  ac- 

never  expect  to  see  overcome,  Arm-  curate  gun.  Worse  still,  a  Whitworth 

strong  guns  will  never  take  perma-  muzzle-loading  field-piece,  within  the 

nent  rank  in  any  part  of  the  British  last  month,  being  tried  at  Woolwich, 

military  or  naval  servica  missed  a  12-foot  square  target  eight 

Persons  conversant  with  naval  de-  times  out  of  thirteen ;  and  as  for  in- 
siderata  of  armament  for  the  time  genuity,  we  know  of  none,  save  in  the 
beinfl,  will  understand  the  prominence  manner  of  bringing  the  invention  be- 
Whicn  we  have  given  to  the  Arm*  fore  the  public,  and  of  which  there 
strong  gun.  The  Admiralty  seem  to  has  been  too  much.  Of  the  Whit- 
have  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  if  worth  breech-loading  ordnance  no 
every  spreat  -gun  of  a  naval  armament  more  need  be  said.  Abandoned  here, 
could  DO  rifled,  aU  the  better.  Now,  and  finally  condemned  by  the  French 
we  are  by  no  means  so  sure  of  this,  naval  authorities  there  seems  to  be 
Rifled  ordnance,  however  good  of  an  end  of  it.  What  then  is  to  be  the 
iheir  kind,  are,  from  their  very  prin-  rifled  great  gun  of  the  British  servioel 
ciple,  deficient  in  certain  functional  Sir  Ho^^rd  Douglas  deals  with 
qualities  which  seem  to  us  requisite  this  question  very  ffuardedly.  If  we 
in  conducting  naval  warfare.  We  underetand  him  rightly,  he  would  ex- 
fear  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  press  the  belief  that  the  functions  of 
special  arms ;  good  for  certain  condi-  rifled  ordnance^  of  laige  calihrei  xather 
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suggest  their  adaptability  to  the  de<  for  all,  that  the  scheme  of  iron-mailed 

fence  of  coast  batteries  than  to  the  ships,  from  whatever  cause,  is  des- 

purpose  of  exclusire  ship  anoament  tined  to  be  abandoned,  then  probably 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  gallant  guns  of  much  smaller  calibre  than 

author's  deduction;  one,  it  seems  to  us,  authorities  now  deem  necessary,  would 

forced  upon  any  unbiassed  mind;  bv  be  consider^  larse  enough  for  naval 

testimony,  so  far  as  testimony  is  avail-  uses.     The  naval  architect  and  the 

able ;  by  theory,  so  far  as  theory  can  naval  gun  founder,  are  perplexing  each 

1)6  adduced.  other  with  recitals  of  their  mutual 

Whatever  the  future  ordnance  of  uncertainties.     It  cannot  be  helped. 

the  navy,  whether  rifled  or  unrifled,  Fate  and  progress  have  willed  it  so 

breech-loading  or  muzzle-loading,  one  to  be,  and  oe  it  must  Wise  men  re»- 

^uestion  apphes  equally  to  both ;  and  son  on  the  conditions ;  unwise  men 

It    is  a  most  important  question,  pooh  pooh  them — ^and  other  men — ^not 

Whether— all  fimctions  and  purposes  wise,  indeed,  but  who,  on  the  autho- 

of  a  vessel  of  war  considered — ^it  is  rity  of  a  certain  antithetical  proverb, 

better  that  her  projectile  armament  are  still  no  fools— swear  by  the  great 

should  be  a  solid  snot  or  a  shell  ar-  guns  made  by  some  particular  arms 

mament  %  company  in  which  they  have  shares, 

The  whole  amunent  for  and  against  and  think  they  have  setUed  the  ques- 
is  beset  with  difficulties.  Theoretically  tion  of  relative  merit 
regarded,  it  does  seem  rational  to  as-  Apeut  from  the  relative  powers  of 
sume  that— -the  problem  of  demolish-  shot  and  shell,  the  gallant  author  be- 
ing wooden  edifices  being  in  question  stows  some  solemn  words  of  warning 
— Duming  is  more  prominently  sug-  on  the  danger  of  a  fuU  shell  arma- 
gested  than  battering.  Thus  regarded,  ment.  It  was  an  argument  of  Paiz- 
shells  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  bans,  that  inasmuch  as  the  powder 
Diissiles  to  be  launched  against  ships,  charge  of  a  shell  is  boxed  up  within 
But  there  are  limitations.  The  as-  iron  walls,  it  incurs  no  danger  from 
sumption  is  latent  that  ships  must  be  sparks  and  casual  flame — contingen- 
as  they  are,  and  shells  as  they  are.  oies,  that  is  to  say,  of  battle.  But  Sir 
If  the  iron-mailed  principle  be  fully  Howard  Douglas  proves  that  if  a  shot 
carried  into  practice,  then  it  would  strike  a  loaded  shell,  and  splinter 
seem  that  naval  riiells,  of  present  that  shell,  the  charge  usually  explodes, 
dimensions  and  powers,  would  strike  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this; 
harmlessly  and  split  to  pieces:  where-  the  evidences  are  too  numerous.  Fare- 
as  solid  snot  would  enter.  Moreover,  well,  then,  to  the  assumed  harmless- 
the  conclusion  has  long  since  been  ness  of  the  presence  of  loaded  shells 
arrived  at  that  naval  shells,  as  they  on  shipboarcL  These  remarks  do  not 
are,  avail  little  against  stone  defences,  apply  to  shells  with  concussion  or 
Bat  if  shells  could  bo  made  big  enough,  percussion  fuses ;  such  as  Moorsom's 
or  rather  if,  when  made,  they  could  and  Armstrong's:  but  to  shells  either 
be  fired,  then,  shells,  doubtless,  must  with  time  fuses,  or,  more  simply  still, 
be  conned  as  more  potent  than  solid  shells  plugged  and  not  yet  fused. 
shot  for  everv  variety  of  purpose.  Concussion  and  percussion  shells  are 
Can  this  be  donel  luqperience  will  exposed  to  dangers  all  their  own;  and, 
show,  and  nothing  but  experience.  many  of  which,  so  far  as  we  have 

Allowing  the  argument  as  to  the  seen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  been 
comparative  efiiciency  of  solid  shot  the  first  to  indicate.  We  cannot,  for 
and  shell  to  remain  undecided,  the  the  time  being,  at  least,  particularize 
gallant  author  sets  forth  the  allega-  these  dangers.  They  will  be  contem- 
tions  advanced  on  either  side,  fully  plated  with  interest  by  all  and  every 
and  fairly.  This  provisional  inde-  one  to  whom  his  country  is  dear,  and 
daion  is  a  necessity ;  one  imposed  on  her  brave  tars  objects  of  solicitude.  The 
every  oaadid  investi^tor  of  the  author  sets  them  forth,  and  to  his  va- 
points  in  dispute,  i>rovided  he  would  luable  pages  we  must  refer  the  inauirer. 
avoid  being  dogmatic.  To  a  very  con-  To  conclude  a  notice  of  naval  gun- 
■iderable  extent,  the  modifications  of  nery,  without  quoting  a  few  lines  re- 
naval  guns,  and  the  modifications  of  lative  to  the  iron-mailed  ship  debate, 
naval  architecture,  are  intimately  would  be  deemed  a  shortcoming. 
eonnected.  If  the  point  could  be  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  speakmg  of 
satiaftfcctorily  demonstrated,  once  and  iron-mailed  ships  says  :~^It  appears 
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to  the  author  that  there  is  little  to  commend  to  the  sympathieB  of  mor- 
dread  from  those  unwieldy,  flat-bot-  tal  men  and  women  by  any  eulogy  of 
tomedj  top-weighted,  heayy-roUing  ours,  their  friend  the  doctor  ? 
crait,  m  the  open  sea,  or  on  an  open  Often  has  the  circumstance  been 
coast,  against  well-placed  command-  noted  with  regret,  that,  for  medical 
ing  coast  batteries,  strongly  armed  men,  the  ostensible  prizes  of  life  are  bo 
with  new  lon^-range  rifled  cannon  few;  and  that  the  opportunities  which 
for  distant  firing,  mixed  with  the  society  hajs  of  awarmng  them  a  meed 
smashing  effects  at  short  ranges  of  of  reco^tion  so  rarely  come.  Much 
shot  or  shell  from  powerful  guns  of  this  is  inevitable;  and  much  not  in- 
which  can  fire  either,  and  all  well  evitable  is  hardly  a  matter  of  regret, 
served  by  skilful  artillerists.  when  temperately  reflected  upon.  It 
"Let  us  pause  in  expending  millions  is  inevitable  that  the  whole  nexus  of 
of  money  in  constructing  smp,  such  sciences,  which  in  their  aggregate  go 
monsters  as  the  *  Warrior  and  others,  to  make  up  the  structure  of  a  medim 
till  the  problem  of  the  efficacy  of  education,  is,  and  must  remain,  as  the 
metallic  defences  be  fully  worked  pages  of  a  sealed  book  to  the  laity;  to 
out.  The  farther  we  proceed  in  that  a  much  more  considerable  degree  tnan 
direction,  the  more  will  it  be  found  the  nexus  of  sciences  and  acquire- 
that  iron,  whether  cast  or  wrought,  is  meuts  which  go  to  make  up  the  pro- 
the  worst  material,  excepting  steel,  fessional  education  of  divini^,  war, 
that  can  be  used  for  strengthening  or  law.  The  mystic  scheme  of  Chiis- 
either  sea  or  land  defences ;  and  that  tian  redemption,  which  is  primarily 
it  were  better  to  expend  the  money  the  function  of  oivines  to  set  forth  to 
in  forging,  in  abundance,  the  new  Ohristians ;  the  doctrines  of  theology^ 
engines  and  bolts  of  war,  than  in  vain  of  whatever  faith  and  creed,  engroBS— 
attempts  to  render  ships  proof  against  each  and  all — the  attention  of  society, 
them.  Whilst  this  is  going  through  and  are  studied  by  men  of  all  kinds, 
the  press,  a  supplementary  pamphlet,  whatever  their  occupation,  profession, 
written  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  has  or  social  spheres.  Study  of  moral  law 
reached  us.  Its  object  is  to  make  concerns  mankind  no  less  generally ; 
known  certain  grave  technical  inac-  inasmuch  as  even  savage  races  ac- 
curacies which  exist  in  the  article  on  knowledge  some  moral  precepts— men 
Iron-sided  ships  in  the  October  num-  on  whom  the  lights  of  philosophy 
ber  of  the  Quarterly,  We  hope  to  have  not  dawned;  and  whom,  the 
notice  this  pamphlet  in  our  next.  piu'e  spuit  of  Christianity  has  not 

reached.  Every  one  again  feels  with- 

Medical  science — using  that  term  in  in  himself  the  incentive  to  study— in 

its  largest  sense — claims  for  itself,  as  all  its  general  aspects^the  branches 

it  has  ever  claimed,  a  niche  in  the  of  knowledge  upon  which  the  struc- 

sanctuary  of  human  sympathies.  From  ture  of  forensic  nonours  is  based ;  and 

the  first  dawn  of  man's  babyhood  to  the  merest  student  of  history  cannot 

the  last  moment  of  Hfe,  the  doctor  is  fail  to  acquire  ideas  qualifying  him 

either  our  professional  health-minister  to  imderstand  the  outlines  of  stratm : 

or  our  private  friend.    He  sees  us  in,  that  most  interesting  part  of  the 

and  he  sees  us'  out    Master  of  the  science  of  war.    But  how  difficult  is 

ceremonies  in  our  life-long  dance,  he  it  for  a  layman  to  acquire,  in  his  or- 

does  his  best  to  make  thin|»  pleasant  dinary  passage  through  life,  the  mate- 

for  us,  and  our  partners.    When  each  rials  sufficing  to  foster  an  appreci- 

of  us  uttered  his  first  baby  squeal,  ative  knowledge,  of  the  science  of 

there  were   but   two  persons — (ay,  medicine,  properly  so  called.  He  may 

ponder  on  it !) — but  two  persons,  oe-  become  a  ootanist^  a  chemist,  an  ana- 

yond  the  circle  of  our  own  kith  and  tonust — ^nay,    even    a    physiologist, 

Idn,  who  had  a  word  of  welcome  for  (though  lay  acquisition  of  the  last  is 

the  noisy  little  stranger :  to  wit,  the  mfficiut  and  unusuaJ,)  and  stiU  not  be 

doctor  and  the  niu-se.    And  when —  a  physician.    Notliinfr  less  than  assi- 

the  dance  of  Hfe  over — death  sum-  duous  study  at  the  sick  bed-side  can 

mons  us  away,  who  then  of  all  not  ever  make  the  physician ;  and  this 

flesh  and  blood  of  ours,  so  bent  as  he.  study  is  evidently  incompatible  wi^ 

on  making  the  simunons  light,  ana  the  ordinary  avocations  of  mankind, 

shielding  us  from  the  cold  blasts  of  the  It  simply  follows  then,  that  the  ph]r- 

''''-mpest  of  dissolution  ?     Need  we  sician  is  often  inadequately  appreci- 
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ated,  and  the  value  of  medidne  ill  un-  discorsively  enter  upon  a  multiplicity 
derBtood.  Hie  w<»rld  is  not  so  ui^ust  of  topics — Dr.  Wharton  has  diosen 
as  it  18  iffnorant  The  physician  has  the  philosophy  of  "progress''  for  his 
few  Bocifd  prizes  open  to  him,  because  subject ;  thus  casting  aside  man^  a 
the  world  does  not  quite  understand  popular  blandishment,  and  confining 
what  social  prizes  would  be  most  in  himself  wholly  to  the  logic  of  his 
his  way.  Ajb  we  view  the  case,  this  single  theme, 
latter  circumstance  has  often  been  Since  the  day  when  Celsus  wrote 
made  too  much  of.  On  him,  who  by  "  Medicina  est  ars  comecturalis,"  the 
predilection,  becomes  a  votary  of  ex-  uncertainty  of  physic  has  grown  into 
perimental  science  of  any  kind,  ex-  something  between  a  standing  joke 
perimental  science  herself  lavishes  and  a  standing  reproach.  Partly  in 
ample  rewards :  not  in  the  shape  of  jest,  vet  serious  too  in  part,  that  die- 
rank  or  wealth,  but  in  the  guise  of  tum  has  gone  forth  on  the  authority 
pure  springs  of  knowledge  revealed,  of  its  Augustan  author.  It  is  verv 
and  visions  of  the  migesty  of  creation  generally  credited  that  doctors  buckle 
thrown  open.  on  their  armour^  and  go  forth  to  at- 

Thougn  the  laity  are  not  adequate  tack  diseases,  guided  by  no  fixed  prin- 

to  understand  and  criticise  the  a^gre-  ciples  of  action  whatever;  opening  the 

pite  of  scientific  knowledge  which  chapter  of  accidents  at  random,  and 

constitutes  medicine^  they  are  perfect-  placidly  awaiting  whatever  issue  may 

ly  able  to  tiJce  cognisance  of^  and  ad-  result.    Dr.  Wharton  gives  the  coup 

judicate  upon,  the  merits  or  systems  de  grace  to  this  absurd  belief,  by 

propound^  by  a  member  of  the  heal-  calmly  enumerating  certain  examples 

m^  art  as  guides  to  persons  not  yet  of  progress  which  medical  science — 

imtiated;  a  capacity  in  which  each  acceptmg  the  word  medical  in  its 

member  of  the  laity  may  be  assumed  largest  sense — has  disclosed.  Having 

to  fill  the  place  of  any  imaginarv  stu-  in  this  way  illustrated   his  motto, 

dent,  whom  the  professor  might  be  the  medical  essavist  discusses  the  im- 

addiessing.  portance  of  self-cultivation.      "In 

Yearly,  in  October,  as  the  medical  what  does  this  cultivation  consist  V* 

session  opens,  and  medical  teachers  he  pertinently  asks.    "  Speaking  ge- 

oome  before  the  alumni  of  their  col-  nerally,"  he  continues,  "it  implies  tne 

leges,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for  culture  and  disciplining  of  the  mind, 

them  to  begin  their  campaign  with  whereby  proficiency  and  eminence  in 

an  inaugural  address.    The  literary  literature  and  art  may  be  acquired ; 

merits  of  these  discourses,  taken  alto-  and  in  carryin^it  out  to  its  proper  ends, 

gether,  vary  of  course.  In  the  acgre-  let  it  not  oe  foiigotten  that  it  ought 

Siite,  however,  thev  display  a  hign  or-  not  to  be  strictly  conHned  to  any  sin- 

er  of  abUity,  and  set  forth  the  rou-  gle  or  abstract  study,  but  to  the  pur- 

tme  of  subjects  to  be  studied  in  a  suit  of  knowledge  generally." 
manner  not  only  simple  enough  to  be        From  time  to  time  there  has  been 

Senerally  comprehended,  (wmch,  in-  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
eed,  oonsidennff  the  occasion,  would  relative  advantages  of  concentrated, 
be  faint  praise),  out  in  a  manner  cal-  and  discursive  study.     Perhaps  the 
culated  to  beget  the  conviction  that  argument  might  have  been  brought 
the  professors  of  medical  science  take  to  a  satisfactory  issue  had  the  respec- 
their  stand  on  the  basis  of  sound  tive  advocates  of  either  maxim  dis- 
philosophy;  not  that  of  a  coiyectural  criminated  between  the  abstract  or 
art  unapplied,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
We  have,  at  the  time  being,  one  of  applied  and  experimental    The  ma- 
these  inau^iral  addresses  lying  before  thematician,  taking  cognizance  ab- 
us,  that  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  J.    stractedlv  of  space  and  extension, 
H.  Wharton,  F.RC.S.L,  at  the  Led-  may,  perhaps,  act  well  in  concentrat- 
wich  School  of  Medicine.*     Unlike    ting  his  mind  upon  a  particular  sub- 
many  inaugural  addresses  delivered  ject,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ; 
on  similar  occasions — ^addresses  which    we  say    "perhaps,"    forasmuch  as 


*  Tkt  Introductory  Addreu,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Session.  J  860*61,  of  the 
ledmA  School  of  Medidne.  By  J.  H»  Wbabton,  1^.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Hwth  Hospital,  &c,  Ac. 
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even  this  postolate  ia  not  uniyeraallj  lenmly,  warns  tibe  student  of  medi- 

granted.     But  for  him  who  has  to  eine  a^inst  the  treacherous  habit  of 

make  pro^-ess  by  the  lights  of  ex-  coaching  up  facts  not  based  upon 

perimental  inquiry,  and  to  be  guided  reason  and  comprehension.    He  stre- 

oy  the  study  of  analogies,  a  wide  field,  nuously  advocates  practical  know- 

of  observations  to  be  made,  and  oi  ledge;  and  in  this,  we  are  happy  to 

resources  to  be  adopted,  is  an  indis-  say^  the  regulations  of  medi(^  ex- 

pensable  condition  of  progress.  To  the  amming  authorities  have  begun  to 

medical  student  this  reminder  is  es-  lend  efficient  aid.  We  well  remember 

pecially  necessary;  inasmuch  as  the  the  time  when  the  only  science  ap- 

sciences  which  constitute  the  foun-  pertaining  to  medicine  that  could  be 

dation  of  medicine  are  apt  to  beset  said  to  be  taught  practically  in  medi- 

the  incipient  student,  siren-like,  se-  cal  schoolsL  was  anatomy.    To  teach 

dtictively;  each  science  claiming  the  chemistry  ov  actual  manipulation  on 

voung   aspirant  to  medical  Imow-  the  students  part  was  never  dreamed 

ledge  for  herself  alone.  of    We  have  heard  many  a  young 

As  surely  as  a  youth  jrields  his  man  gabble  fluently  through  deoom- 

allegiance  to  one  over-dominant  sci-  positions  by  rote,  who  would  have 

ence,  not  subordinating  it  as  an  in-  succumbed  under  the  simplest  prob- 

strument  to  an  end,  so  surely  does  he  lem  of  experimental  chemistrv : — 

swerve  from  the  only  path  that  can  who  could  have  discoursed   glibly 

lead  to  medical   competence.     He  enough  about  tests  for  arsenic,  but 

may  become  a  great  anatomist,  a  great  who  could  not — ^had  his  life  depended 

physiologist,  a  renowned  chemist  (St  upon  the  issue — ^have,  with  all  neces- 

Dotanist;  but  examples  enough  and  to  sary  appliances  at  hand,  extracted  a 

spare  are  at  hand^  all  proving  to  de-  erain  of  white  arsenic  from  a  basin 

monstration  that  he  never  canbecome  full  of  oatmeal  porridge.    Chemistry 

a  £^6at  physician.  must  now,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be 

The  Author,   nevertheless,  warns  practically  acquired  in  our  medical 

those  whom  he  addresses  against  the  schools ;  so  must  botany.    The  man 

even  more  common  error  of  endea-  who  should  dare  to  treat   disease 

vouring  to  learn  over-many  things  at  without  previously  qualifying  him- 

once.     "  I  shall  stamp  the  truth  of  self  for  the  task  by  assiduous  dinical 

this  statement,"  says  he,  '*by  quoting  observation,  is  a  homicide,  if  not 

an  observation  of  a  like  import,  to  worse. 

which,  many  years  a^o,  I  heard  Dr.       Finally,  we  would  seriously  advise 

Stokes  give  expression  : — ^  That  a  all  medical  students,  and  as  many  oi 

student  has  spent  his  session  well  at  the  laity  as  feel  any  interest  in  the 

hospital  who  has  learned  nothing  else  doctor — ^who  want  him,  or  feel  that 

than  the  proper  administration  of  ikej  may  want  him — ^to  procure  the 

wine  in  fever.  clever  inaugural  lecture  of  Dr.  Whar- 

**As  it  is  with  reference  to  ana-  ton.  and  study  its  contents.    They 

tomy,  pathology,  and  hospital  attend-  will  find  many  important  lines  of 

ance,  so  it  is  with  reference  to  chem-  thought   suggested,  and   reflections 

istrv  and  every  collateral  branch  of  made  of  a  nature  particularly  oalca- 

medical  study.    Thus,  from  a  some-  lated  to  stimulate  and  enluge  the 

what  extensive  experienoe,  I  can  state  well-informed  mind.     Thev  will  be 

that  although  a  man  may  be  able  to  pleasedwiththeuniformandthorougb 

repeat,    as    it   were,  by  rote,  the  good  sense  of  Dr.  Wharton's  observs- 

chanjps  which  may  occur  many  given  tions,  and  with  the  clearness  of  the 

chemical  solution,  as  he  may  be  igno-  style  in  which  he  lectures, 
rant  of  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which 

such  changes  take  place,  he  cannot  The  Wrekin  is  a  wooded  hill  1320 

apply  them  so  as  to  account  for  the  feet  high,  near  Wellington,  in  Shro]^ 

changes  of  a  like  character  which  shire,  and  ''All  round  the  Wrekin' 

may  occur  in  a  similar  though  differ-  is  a  Salopian  proverb  which  Mr.  Wal- 

ent  solution."  ter  White  has  chos^  for  the  title  of 

Dr.  Wharton  seriously,  almost  so-  his  tour  in  that  county.    Chie-tbird 

•All  Bound  ikt  T¥r€km.     By  Walter  White.     8eooii4  edition.     Uo^'^ 
f7hftpi|^f^  A  HlJl,  I860. 
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of  his  book  coHtaiaa  a  description  of    op  three  pulls  the  end  of  tiie  wire  has 
his  fortnight's  excursion,  knapsack  oa    amyed  **  *^f^  ^^^dle  of  the  t^^^^ 

8houldor%r«2)-,l-^^^^  JL^^J^tS^tUVc^'Va^^^^^ 
the  remainder  bemg  devoted  to  an  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  purpose, 
aooonnt  of  some  of  the  manufaotones  -^^  ^^^^  ^  the  cut  made,  than  two 
of  Birmingham  and  the  black  coun-  g^^  p^gg  gtm^  ^p  from  the  surface  of 
try.'*  He  discoaises  pleasantly  of  the  the  table.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
timbered  houses,  the  village  inns,  the  piece  of  wire,  a  small  thin  lever  ad- 
prosperous  gardens  and  orchards,  and  vances,  gives  a  thrust  against  the  centre 
details  the  gossip  of  the  countoy  folk  of  the  wire,  which,  met  by  the  pe^,  is 
in  their  peculiar  dialect  Aimed  with  pu»bed  between  them,  doubling  itself 
letters  5f  introduction,  he  visited,  J!?  j^^f*  *,^h«  S^^.i^  rlii^^^^^ 
nBderfavourablecircumsto^  ^e•^V"limbs"SfTwpik 
of  the  noUble  seats  of  the  country,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  have  a  repres^ta- 
SDd  relates  his  impressions  with  ap-  ^^^  ^f  this  stage  of  the  process.  The 
parent  candour.  It  is  evident  from  thrust  leaves  the  two  ends  of  the  piece 
nis  picturesque  jottings,  that  a  week's  of  wire  pressing  against  the  pegs,  and 
holiday  may  be  well  spent  in  Shrop-  the  thin  lever  having  retreated,  a  com- 
ahire.  In  it  may  be  comprised  an  pound  lever  approaching  on  both  sides 
Excursion  from  Albrighton  to  lillies-  at  once,  makes  each  end  encircle  a  peg, 
hall  Abbey,  the  ascent  of  the  Wrekin,  and  bo  forms  the  two  little  loops  at  the 

a  visit  to  Mediaval  Shrewsbury,  the  5"«  ^^J'¥  ^^.^-/Tv:  *^  ^^* .  J^^S 
o  vMin  vw  ^'^^^l^^^^^^^'j^^K..  done  their  duty  for  the  moment,  sink 
^loration  of  Wroxetei-the  Engbsh    ^^^  .^^  ^^^  >^^1         .  ^  ,teel  flnger 

Pompeii,  and  trips  to  Longmjnd  and  ^        instantly  upon  the  Uberated  beak, 

Ludlow,  or  the  Wenlock  and  Bndge-  puahea  it  within  reach  of  a  small  hinged 

north.  flap  wliich  keeps  on  opening  and  ^ut- 

But  we  prefer,  at  present,  accom-  ting  with  a  curious  jerking  movement, 

panying  Mr.  White  in  his  inspection  as  if  for  pastime,  and  catching  the  beak, 

of  the  manufacturing  dbtricts,  and  bends  ito  extremity  suddenly  back,  and 

culling  from  his  volume  a  few  speci-  to  forms  the  hook,  which  immediately 

mens  of  his  graphic  descriptions  of  drops  into  the  box  beneath.  Meanwhile 

the  wonders  w^^ht  by  m^^^^^  tSofe  iT^^h^^f^rr^r^ 

In  a  dinar  street  m  Birmingham  ^^  ^       »^^  ^^t  on  to  receive  the 

he  witnessed  the  making  of  hooks  and  final  turn  over.  Another,  and  another, 

eyes  by  complex  machinery,  worked  and  another,  with  astonishingquickness, 

by  a  steam-engine ;  his  picture  of  the  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  a  minute, 

process  is  so  admirable,  that  we  pre-  So  rapid  is  the  succession  ot  movements 

sent  it  to  our  readers  without  abore-  for  the  production  of  a  single  hook,  tluit 

Yjlition  : the  eye  follows  them  with  difficulty ; 

••The   machines  standing  in   rows  yet  there  is  no  confuaon  or  delay,  ex- 

atong  theTSr,  ^ybe  dLribed  as  cept  at  rare  mtervals,  from  the  bendmg 

h^^  iron  Ubtes.  about  three  feet  in  of  the  wire,  and  then  the  machme  stops 

hS)fbt,^d  furnished  with  so  many  of  itself  untd  the  impediment  is  cleared 

movable  parts  that  you  might  almost  away. 

fiucy  them  to  be  alive.     A  maze  of       Each   of  these   machines   makes 

movements  kept  going  by  the  steam-  43^200  hooks  and  eyes  per  dav,  and 

engine  underneath,  while  hooks  and  jt  is  surprising  what  becomes  of  them 

eyes  dron  into  boxes  in  a  continuous  ^^i  The  inventor  preserves  his  secret 

stream,  i«ter  Aan  the  tickmg  of  a  ,     ^^    ^j^    machines  made  in  his 

s^No^^Xtr^t^.'^ruSfiT^  ^^r^^L^t^^thl'i^^ 

lh>nt  of  one  of  the  tables,  we  notice  a  mmgham  masters  Kuard  their  seoretB 
coU  of  brass  wire  placed  on  a  wheel,  so  by  keeping  fierce  dogs  at  the  thresh- 
as  to  be  readily  unwound ;  the  free  end  old  of  the  workshops,  who  lash  them- 
of  the  wire  is  brought  within  reach  of  selves  into  fury  on  the  approach  of  a 
a  vertical  lever,  the  machine  is  set  in  stranger.  In  the  face  of  these  and 
motion,  with  a  jerk  to  the  right;  the  ^^^^  impediments.  Mr.  White  ob- 
lever  having  seized  the  wire,  pidls  for-  t^^ed  entrance  into  several  less 
ward  the  exact  length  required  for  a  j^^^  manufactories,  and  has  pho- 

l»«^<^.5y*»"*^<*«™yH?^;no^i^  tographed  them  in  his  instractive 
jerkmg  itself  back  repeats  the  move-  *~9,"^^  WiFA-i*«iwinff  Kwwa-WttAr- 
inent,  and  so  keeps  on.  having  nothing    yolume.   Wire;drawmg,  bras^batter- 

^  to  do  but  to  bring  up  the  sunpUea    mg,  screw-cutting  and  steel-penmak- 

unta  the  coil  is  exhausted.    With  two    mg  are,  amongdi  others^  discnsaea 
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in  detail  with  inimitable  power.  We  in  front  of  the  roller.  At  once  the  men 
have  but  space,  however,  for  the  fol-  »t  thewincUass  begin  to  tnro;  ttie  roUer 
lowing  extract  from  his  account  of  a  ^S^^  apreadB  out  tiie  paste  brfwe  it, 
^itf  the  Birmingham  Plate  Glass  .^  ^T-^l^^nf^^etT^^^^^^^ 
^  ®^*^  •  length  of  the  table,  it  stops  at  the  wind- 
*<  The  casting  is  abont  to  begin.  We  lass.  How  the  great  red-hot  plate  seems 
are  in  a  large  gloomy  shed,  where,  along  to  quiver  still,  for  now  a  blnsh,  now  a 
each  side,  appear  the  mouths  of  anneal-  paleness,  now  a  cloud  passes  across  its 
ing  ovens.  Against  one  of  the  mouths  sur&ce,  and  gleams  of  surprising  hue. 
stands  a  large,  oblong  iron  table,  mov-  It  appears  leathery  in  consistence,  as  a 
able  on  wheels,  its  top  warmed  by  boxes  man  passes  an  iron  '  sword*  under  its 
of  fire  placed  underneath,  and  its  smooth  outer  end ;  while  some  five  or  six  others, 
sur&ce  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  liftinga  gigantic  peel,  pass  it  under  the 
oven.  At  one  end  rests  a  large  iron  end  of  the  plate  just  raised,  other  men 
roller,  connected  by  a  chain-tackle,  with  seize  the  ropes  attached  to  the  long 
a  windlass  at  the  other,  which,  when  handle,  and  at  the  word 'pull  altogether/ 
in  motion,  runs  upon  a  bar  of  iron  about  the  plate  is  driven  into  the  oven,  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  placed  near  each  side  there  pushed  to  the  farthest  corner,  for 
of  the  table.  According  to  the  thick-  each  oven  will  hold  four  plates.  Forth- 
ness  of  the  bars  so  is  that  of  the  plate,  with  another  pot  is  brought,  and  another 
At  sound  of  the  foreman's  whistle,  his  plate  cast ;  and  when  the  oven  has  re- 
party,  all  well  drilled  te  their  several  ceived  its  charge  the  mouth  Is  stopped, 
tasks,  betake  themselves  to  their  posts,  and  the  whole  left  to  cool  gradually  for 
There  is  no  confusion,  no  shouting,  in-  two  days.  By  this  slow  cooling  the 
deed  scarcely  a  word  is  spoken,  for  each  plates  are  annealed,  and  brought  into 
knows  what  he  has  to  do.  The  furnace-  the  condition  which  such  glass  requires 
doors  are  flung  open,  a  wheeled  crane,  to  make  it  useful.'* 
bearing  a  large  ring  at  the  end  of  its  ,,  Tm..^  i  .^  *  ^ 
arm,  is  thrust  forward,  and  one  of  the  Mr.  White  also  spent  a  few  days  at 
pots  or  crucibles  being  encircled  thereby,  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard's  Abbey, 
the  men  drag  it  away  to  the  shed.  Even  at  Ohamwood,  near  Coalville,  where 
at  four  yards  distance  we  find  its  scorch-  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
ing  glare  intolerable,  inspiring  a  sense  Brother  Stephen,  the  guest-master, 
of  dread.  When  near  the  table,  two  ^^^^^^  j^e  failed  to  convince  of  the 
men,  ^^o  stand  ready  w^^^^  folly  of  shutting  himself  up  from  con- 

:^ThfiS&^^^^^^^  tact^  with  the  Vld.  .  Ibout  filly 
&ce  of  the  molten  mass,  and  one  then  monks  hve  here  m  seclusion,  employed 
dips  out  a  scoopful  as  a  test.  Mean-  ^  tilling  a  model-farm,  and  selling 
while  the  glare  spreads  around,  illumi-  its  produce,  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
nating  the  dusky  walls  in  strange  Some  of  the  brethren  imderstand  car- 
patches,  streaming  on  the  earthen  floor,  pentry  and  various  mechanicaJ  trades, 
and  penetrating  to  the  sombre  span  of  while  others  prepare  the  gas  used  in 
the  lofty  roof.  And  there  stand  the  the  monastery.  Their  most  useful 
men  in  expectant  attitudes,  awaiting  vocation  appears  to  be  their  Refonna- 
the  signal,  their  feces  glistemng  in  the  ^        ^     ^^  j^  Catholic  cul- 

tl^i,r^r:^!,^'s^r^T:^:  PJ^^U^  4he  Colony^^^^ 

^qq/^  about  300  probationers  are  tramed  m 

«*The   foreman   examines   the  test  the  trades  for  which  they  evince  a 

through  ahand-screen  of  smoke-coloured  predilection,  and  receive  secular  and 

glass.  He  beckoned  me  to  approach,  reli^ous  instruction  from  the  monks, 
and  I  saw  what  may  be  described  as  a 

ladleful  of  red-hot  boiUng  paste,  across  SALMON  fishing  in  Canada*  is  writ- 
the  surface  of  which  gleams  of  colour  ten  by  an  Irish  clergyman  resident  on 
pUyed  as  on  the  sides  of  a  dying  dolphm.  ^^^  ^  ^he  greatest  of  the  Cana- 
The  foreman  havmg  satisfied  himself  as  j-  „  i„u«„  „i,«  ?«««„-«  ♦«  vT^  ^„i,..^ 
to  the  quality,  the  pot  is  lifted  by  a  di^i  lakes,  who  appears  tobe  a  fisher 
crane,  brought  over  the  table,  when  the  f  ^^^^^  ^^^?r  than  a  fisher  of  men ; 
men,  seizing  the  long  projecting  handles  for  a  more  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the 
from  each  side,  give  a  swing  to  and  fro,  gentle  art  we  have  never  met.  Hav- 
and,  tilting  at  the  exact  moment,  the  mg  fished  in  the  rapids  of  the  Shan- 
fiery  paste  is  poured  out  immediately  non ;  in  the  romantic  wateis  of  the 

*  Salmon  Fishing  in  Canada.  By  a  Kesident.  Edited  by  Colonel  Sir  James  Ed- 
ward Alexander.    London:  Longmans.  1860. 
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coun^  of  Wicklow ;  in  the  Tweed,  the  Bhelring  rocks,  which  just  part  them  up 

Tay,  tne  Erae,  the  Moy,  and  the  Bush,  sufficiently  at  the  head  of  the  basin  to 

he  proceeded  to  the  unexplored  tribu-  K^^f  ^^^  progress  through  the  whole  of 

tanes  of  the  St  Lawrence,  to  which  he  its  depths  a  risible  impetus.    IshaUnot 

th^mptingly  inyit^  L^l^s  e^r^f  ^y  ^^r  ?n^prcl^! 

sporwmen .—  ^^^y  bottomed  cove,  which  was  worn 

'*  Think  of  this,  ye  anglers,  who  have  into  the  rocks  on  the  right-hand  side  of 

been  all  your  lives  pacing  the  margin  of  the  river,  nor  the  dancing  stream  which 

some    over-flshed  river   in  England  1  leaped  and  kissed  the  overhanging  eld. 

think  of  this,  ye  persevering  labourers  ers  on  the  left,  nor  the  island  of  gUtter- 

on  the  well-beaten  waters  of  the  Tweed,  ing  gravel  wliich,  about  a  hundred  yards 

the  Esk,  the  Spey,  the  Ness,  and  the  down  from  the  fall,  divided  the  river 

Bealy  !^think  of  this,  ye  tired  thrashers  into  two  streams,  and  thus  enabled  the 

of  the  well-netted   streams  of  Erne,  angler  to  fish  every  portion  of  it  per- 

Moy,  and  Shannon  1 — that  within  less  fectly. 

than  a  fortnight's  steaming  from  your        "  Cautiously,  lest  he  should  disturb  a 

hall  doors,  there  are,  as  yet,  twenty-  fin,  my  frightlul  friend  paddled  his  canoe 

five  virgin  rivers  in  one  small  portion  of  through  the  still  water  on  the  right  side 

Canada ;  and  that  of  the  ten  which  have  of  the  river,  motioned  to  me  by  signs, 

been  tried,  they  have  all,  with  one  single  for  we  could  not  exchange  a  word-, 

exertion,    been    found   not    only  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,   not   having 

abound  in  salmon,  but  to  afford  ample  educated  me  in  the  Indian  tongues-.thae 

facilities  for  taking  that  noble  fish  with  I  should  disembark  and  proceed  to  fish, 

the  rod  and  the  fly."  which  I  was  previously  burning  to  do, 

__  1^     J    .J  Soon  was  the  single  splice  of  my  eigh- 

The  sportsman  who  decides  on  ac-  teen  feet  of  Irish  ash,  with  one  foot  of 

oepting  this  invitation  can  sail  any  hickory  and  two  inches  of  tortoise-shell 

Saturday  from  Liverpool  in  one  of  the  at  the  top,  tied  together  .with  a  strong 

Canadian  line  of  steamers,  which  will  ^nd  well- waxed  thread  of  hemp.  Quickly 

land  him  in  Quebec  in  ten  days ;  from  ^^  ^y  gold-tinselled  fiery  brown,  with 

thence  he  must  proceed  to  the  fishing-  f  ^*«'  ^^}^  "^d  mixed  wings,  attached 

ground  in  his  yacht,  if  he  possess  such  ^  "^  f"'^^  8^*  «»^"»;i^"e ;  for  very 

i^x/uuu  MMM.  u«o  jMvuv,  A*  uw  t^v0«n»ao  w«v**  pju-eiy  havc  I  usod  auv  other.    Bapidlv 

a  luxury,  orm  a  hired  wfcooner,  tak-  ^^  /^^^^       A^^  t^^  th^wVin  the 

iDg^e  to  be  well  supplied  with  com-  very  jaws  of  the  gorge,  and  just  as 

cstibles  of  all  kmds.    Arrived  on  the  rapidly,  on  the  third  throw,  did  an  ani- 

banks  of  the  river,  no  stately  hotel  mated  mass  of  molten  silver,  as  it  ap- 

ffreets  the  angler,  who  is  fortunate  if  peared,  rush  along  the  surface  of  the 

he  find  a  woc^an's  cottage,  and  still  water,  engulph  my  fiery  brown  In  his 

more  fortunate  if  he  comes  across  our  wide-spread  jaws,  and  turn  to  descend 

author,  who  is  famiharly  caDed  "the  hito  the  ^pths  beneath  him.  when  he 

Bishop,"  or  any  of  his  three  joUy  Received  from  some  involuntary  and  in- 

oomwmions,  the  Baron,  the  Captain,  ^^^S^i'^^  ^'l"?^''^.."^  T^h  '^^'^ ." 

jtTr^         •    *^««vu,  vu'o  x^»|/»«iu,  Qf^no^  ^jje  "strike,*  such  a  twinge  in 

and  the  Commissioner,  who  are  photo-  ^^e  lower  part  of  his  tongue,  as  made 

graphicallyportrayedinthisamusmg  him  believe  that  he  was  held  fast  by 

volume.  something  amazingly  hot,  which  it  was 

Ample  information  b  given  respect-  his  duty  to  extinguish  and  resist  by 

ing  several  of  the  best  salmon  rivers,  every  means  that  was  afforded  to  him  by 

and  especially  of  the  Sagueny,  the  water,  tail,  and  fins.    His  rushes  to  and 

Bersimu,  and  the  Qoodbut  as  well  as  f«>>  his  dives  deep  and  long,  his  leans 

fuU  instructions  upon  the  best  modes  ^^y  "J?  "P^^f.'^P^'  *^«  ^^ 

It  *^^fi«'rv^r?^."^^^^  ^'^  '"^'"^"^  ^^^  '^'  ^^*  foo?of  uSe 

$^„"*io    I'y.ii     7°*.    ^^  ^^^  was  rolling  off  my  reel:  the  steadiness 

Kelly,  of  Sackville-street  ,  and  quietude  with  which  he  brought  me 

Armed  at  all  points  and  well  found  over  my  fish;  the  celerity  with  which 

in  all  necessary  equipments,  the  ansler  he  followed  him  in  all  his  manouvres ; 

may  count  upon  exciting  spiort  in  Can-  the  skill  with  which  he  enabled  me, 

ada»  As  an  example,  we  quote  our  au-  coaxingly ,  to  draw  him  into  the  still 

tbor's  description  of  a  visit  to  the  7**f '  »*  ^^?  ^^  of  **»«  Pool ;  wid  the 

Chftte  en  haut^  or  upper  fall  of  the  ^«^  P^^^^^J  'J'L^^u     '  ****,**'*i'?* 

EKhemin :-  ?PP*''i'^''?;\u?  f""*^  ^X  "^^^  *^  "" 

aMvuvut44A  jjjg  ^ jg .  jQj  ^Yi\^  J  gpare  the  reader,  con. 

«*  I  shall  not  attempt  .to  deseribe  the  tenting  myself  with  stating  that  at  the 

laU  of  the  bright  waters  over  a  bed  of  end  of  about  twenty-five  ndnntes,  the 
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« water  aagd.'  m  a  Yankee  writer  calls  considerable  talent>  having  embellisli- 

the  salmon,  was  tested  as  to  weight,  and  ed  the  diy  narrative  of  the  "  Pacata  " 

found  to  be  rather  more  than  twelve  with  numerous  scenic  pictures  remark- 

Po^^-  able  for  their  local  truth,  and,  while 

The  scenery  of  Oanadais  also  graphi-  drawing  the  principal  and  subsidiary 

cally  de8cril>ed;  but  the  great  charm  characters  of  the  drama  with  a  vigor- 

of  the  book,  and  that  which  will  ren-  ous  hand,  has  displayed  much  grai)hiQ 

der  it  popular  amongst  other  than  force  and  spirit  in  the  narrative  portion, 

piscatorial  readers,  is  the  humour  that  eroecially  in  the  account  of  the  siege 

sparkles  in  every  page.    The  volume  ofthe  Castle  and  the  succeedingbattle. 

concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  Hud-  The  poem,  which  displajrs  throughout 

son's  Bay  Company,  and  a  Chapter  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Celtic  na- 

Anecdotes  of  Whale  Fishing  in  the  St.  ture,  is  interspersed  with  numerous 

Lawrence.    In  an  appenmx  will  be  lyri<»,  several  of  which  resemble,  and 

found  a  valuable  paper  on  the  De-  are  perhaps  little  inferior  to  some  of 

crease,  Bestoration,  and  Preservation  the  best  efforts  of  Thomas  Davis ;  and 

of  Salmon  in  Canada,  by  the  Rev.  the  minutiae  of  historic  details  are  ar- 

William  Agar  Adamson,  D.C.L.,  and  tistically  varied  and  relieved  by  the 

some  observations  on  the  habits  of  the  variety  of  appropriate  metres  in  which 

Salmon  Family,  by  Dr.  Henry.  they  are  emoodied,  and  to  which  no 

small  part  of  the  interest  of  the  poem 

Poetnr  is  a  perennial  product  of  attaches.  In  its  rvthmical  structure 
the  Irisn  mind :  from  year  to  year  it  indeed,  "  Dunboy'  maybe  considered 
springs  up  as  naturally  as  the  sham-  original,  and  no  less  so  in  several  of 
rock,  and  its  spirit  promises  to  remain  the  dramatic  passages,  which,  for  free- 
as  indigenous  a  characteristio  of  the  dom  and  naturalness,  will  remind 
soil  as  its  fresh  green  ^nblem.  Among  readers  of  the  force  ana-simplicity  of 
the  late  additions  to  the  poetic  litera-  the  old  iELoglish  ballad.  Taken  as  a 
ture  of  "  Young  Ireland,  we  note  a  whole,  this  little  historic  poem  is  well 
volume,  entitled  ^'  Dunboy,  and  other  executed  and  sustained :  its  merits, 
Poems,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  D.  descriptive,  dramatic,  and  Ivrical,  are 
O'Sullivan,*  many  of  whose  verses  ofnocoinmonorder,and  in  themselves 
have  been  familiarized  to  the  public  are  sufficient  to  attract  even  that 
through  Irish  journals.  The  chief  portion  of  the  reading  public  whose 
and  longest  poem  in  his  collection  is  sympathies  are  less  Celtic  than  those 
a  spirited  efiort  to  versify  one  of  the  which  its  author  manifests,  and  to 
most  stirring  passa^  in  Irish  history  which,  we  may  add,  much  of  the 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  namely,  spirit  which  animates  Ms  descrip- 
the  siege  of  Dunboy  Castle  by  Sir  tions  is  attributable.  Many  of  the 
Qeorge  Carew ;  and  to  memorize  the  lyrics,  which  form  an  agreeable  ad- 
character,  actions,  and  destiny  of  its  aenda  to  this  little  volume,  are  ^  of 
chieftain,  Donal  O'SuUivan.  In  treat-  feeling  and  spirit,  and  marked  with 
ing  this  subject,  the  writer  has  ad-  much  pictorial  and  musical  power; 
hered  closely  to  the  account  of  the  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  abihty 
event  preserved  in  the  "Pacata  Hi-  shown  in  his  more  sustained  effort— 
bemia,  adding  merely,  as  he  states  in  the  poem  of  Dunboy — ^we  should  say 
his  preface,  such  minor  details  as  may  that  lyric  writing  was  Mr.  O'Sulh- 
be  supposed  to  have  accompanied  the  van's  specialty, 
principal  occurrences.  To  versify  local 

nistory  on  this  principle,  is.  in  all  Thb  numerous  class  of  youn^  men 

cases,  a  difficult  task,  as  the  adherence  who  have  chosen  the  civil  semees  of 

to  the  minutisB  of  old  annals  is  calcu-  the  State  for  their  profession  w^  find 

lated  to  interfere  with  the  require-  some   valuable  information  in  the 

ments  of  poetic  art;  but  in  working  Guide  to  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Ser- 

out  his  theme  and  managing  his  ma-  vice,  lately  pubHshed  by  Mr.  Black- 

terials,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  has  shown  wood.t    it  specifies  the  limits  of  age 

*  Dunbmfy  and  other  Poem:  By  Tunothy  Daniel  O'SnlUvan.  Dabhn :  John  F« 
Fowler,  Crow-street 

t  A  Compute  Practical  Gvide  to  Her  Majeet^*  CivUiService.  By  a  Certificafe^d 
Candidate.    London:  James  Blackwood 
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prescribed  for  admission  to  the  vari-  on  nomination.  Though  the  Tolome 
ouB  civil  departments,  and  the  differ-  is  not  an  inviting  one  to  the  general 
ent  standards  of  qualifications  estab-  reader,  yet  to  those  who  contemplate 
iJBhed  by  each.  It  contains  questions  entering  the  public  service,  it  will  be 
in  geography,  history^  and  the  various  found  systematic  and  practically  use* 
subjects  of  examination,  showing  the  fuL 
tiine  allowed  for  each  paper,  the  num- 
ber of  questions  in  a  set,  and  the  de-  Of  Mr.  Oassell's  marvellous  series  of 
partinents  for  which  the  questions  are  cheap  publications  we  have  in  a  for- 
prescribed.  The  examination  papers  mer  number  spoken  in  terms  of  ad- 
for  appointments  to  dvil  offices  in  miration.  His  Illustrated  Family 
India,  and  writerships  in  the  India  ^t&2^.*publi^edin  penny  numbers,  is 
House,  are  given  in  lulL  The  volume  calculated  to  be  especially  valuable  to 
cloees  with  practical  hints  to  candi-  the  youn^.  When  we  view  the  beau- 
datea,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  tiful  editions  produced  in  such  variety 
examinations  appointed  for  the  seve-  at  nominal  prices — the  whole  Bible 
ral  departments,  the  mode  in  which  can  be  obtained  for  less  than  one  shil- 
the  examinations  are  conducted,  the  ling — ^it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  in 
books  selected  by  the  Commissioners  the  twelfth  century  a  manuscript 
in  their  examinations,  the  salaries  of  all  copy  of  the  Bible  cost  sixty  poun£(. 
the  officers,  and  the  superannuation  al-  No  ordinary  care  has  been  taken  in 
lowanoe  to  which  they  become  entitled  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
on  retirement.  From  the  "  Hints  to  woodcuts  which  promsely  illustrate 
Candidates''  may  also  be  learned  the  this  work,  which  we  can  heartily  re- 
mode  in  which  a  nomination  can  be  commend  to  families  and  teachers. 
obtained,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken 


THE  SWALLOW  Ain>  THE  POBT. 

"  Comma  eet  oiseMi  de  paotge, 
Le  poete,  dani  toua  les  tempi, 
Cheroba,  de  voyage  en  voyage, 
Leg  roines  et  le  printempi."—  Viehr  Hwgo. 

Swift  bird  that  glidest  o'er  waters  widest, 

Bv  isles  of  beauty,  o'er  wastes  of  foam. 
Glad  h  my  heart  when  thy  noiseless  wing 
Follows  fast  on  the  track  of  Spring 

To  the  streams  of  our  English  home. 
And  the  sweet  South  wakens  the  bridit  flower-gemSi 
By  Trent  and  Tamar,  by  Severn  and  Thames. 

Thyhaunts,  swift  swallow,  are  vale  and  hollow. 
Where  rivers  murmur,  where  streams  run  sort ; 

Castle  and  abbey  are  loved  by  thee, 

Buins  royal  where  the  clarion  free 
In  the  good  old  dayh  rang  oft : 

Qay  were  those  halls  in  the  time  of  jore — 

But  there  comes  no  voice  from  the  silent  shore. 

Like  thee,  fleet  swallow,  do  poets  follow 

The  winding  river,  the  rippling  stream ; 
Close  do  they  cling  to  the  ancient  tower. 
Golden-gray  in  the  sunset  hour, 

Era  sUrs  through  the  twilight  gleam ; 
And  like  thee,  0  vovager  swilx  of  wing, 
They  love  the  breath  of  the  sweet  young  Spring. 

MoRTiMSB  CoLLora. 
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Things  New  and  Old. 


THINGS  NSW  AND  OLD. 

The  Qermans  are  the  only  people  who       Language  should  be  a  mean,  Vmxx 

pa^  honour  to  passive  genius.    By  never  an  end.    Some  oimtora  cpemk 

thifl  name  they  diBtinguuh  a  class  because  they  have  sometblBg  to  smj 

which  we  meet  with  eveir  day,  con-  and  others  find  something  to  cay  w- 

sisting  of  eamest-mindeu  men,  de-  cause  they  wish  to  speak.    ETcntbrj 

voted  to  goodness  and  truth,  and  also  whose  compositions  are   redaadas: 

largelv  gifted;   but  with  hesitating  with  meaning  often  counteoa&ce  * 

speecL  and  such  a  want  of  fluency  false  system  oy  tacking  on  oaplraa 

tnat  tney  cannot  explain  their  own  words    to*  fonn   rounded    penuia. 

ideas.  They  have  conception,  without  "Multum  in  parvo**  ahould  be  tL< 

expression.     Their  minds   are   like  maximof  all  wno  paint,  whether  virh 

black  glass,  absorbing  all  the  rays  of  pen  or  penciL    lit  shows  most  pow^r 

light,  but  able  to  give  none  out  for  the  who  produces  the  greatest  effect  vita 

benefit  of  others.    Jean  Paul  calls  the  least  exjienditure  of  meana — wL  j 

them  the  ^' dumb  ones  of  heaven,''  for,  spares  every  stroke  that  is  not  wanted, 

like  Zachariah,  they  see  visions  of  and  never  adds  a  line  that  does  tuA, 

high  import,  and  are  speechless  when  tell    Writing   is   like   water- cotiiur 

they  would  tell  them.  drawing.    It  is  easy  to  densify  what 

is  dear,  but  never  to  make  wbal  U 

That  is  an  extraordinary  expression,  dense  lucid.  Double  washes  only  sikkJ 

'beaming  by  heart"  Mi^ht  it  not  more  the  transparencies  of  your  shadowa. 

correctly  be  called  learning  by  mind,  weaken  the  brilliancies  of  yonr  lighta» 

or  impressing  upon  the  memory?  Nay,  and  ruin  the  neutral  effect  of  joar 

our  ancestors  were  better  philologists  mezzotints.    If  your  subject  be  once 

than  ourselves,  and  they  knew  that  confused,  it  is  useless  to  overlay  witk 

all  knowledge  was  useless  which  was  body-colour,  or  to  modify  by  tradai^ 

not  stamped  upon  the  tablets  of  the  for  you  can  never  regain  what  jua 

heart  have  lost 

€k>ethe  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Theory 
of  Colours**  in  opposition  to  the  New- 
tonian system,  denying  that  light  could 
be  a  compound  of  darkness.  But  here 
he  overlooked  that  m^tery  of  crea- 
tion, which  adduces  brightness  from 
gloom,  and  happiness  from  pain.  The 
rainbow  cannot  appear  without  the 
cloud;  but  while  the  drops  yet  fall, 
the  light  shines  in  the  darkness,  ana 
shows  us  every  variety  of  colour. 
Hereafter  all  darkness  will  disappear 
in  light,  and  yet  there  will  be  ''a  rain- 
bow round  about  the  throne**— fit 
emblem  of  the  Gospel  which  shone  in 
our  vale  of  tears. 

It  is  very  eagy  to  flatter;  but  venr 
difficult  to  praise.  Women  are  sel- 
dom pleased  with  flattenr,  for  they 
have  acute  perceptions  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  are  more  likely  to  be  piqued 
than  {^ratified  bv  those  exaggerated 
eompliments  which  overstep  the 
bounds  of  common  sense;  but  she 
mast  be  more  than  human  who  is  in- 
ienaible  to  praise. 


Every  false  figure  in  rhetoric, 
every  turgid  outburst  of 
spring  from  the  supposition  that  tnitk 
does  not  contain  the  intrinsic  elements 
of  success  among  mankind.  A  faarv 
truism  soimds  so  prosaic  and  aostrre. 
we  are  ant  to  fancy  it  cannot  fight  its 
road  with  the  ignorant  and  the  scep- 
tical. 

There  are  some  minds  whose  faciil> 
tics  of  imagei^  and  description  neeia- 
ble  that  beautiful  little  instnimeBt— 
the  stereoscope:  bringing  out  plain 
facts  into  bas-relief,  and  giving  them 
apparent  substance.  What  we  waat 
is  vivid  truth ;  so  that  the  homeliest 
household  virtue,  and  the  aimplert 
Christian  doctrine,  shall  ^>peal  to  na 
ever  and  anon  with  new  force  aad 
reality. 

Patience  is  oltentimes  cottra«  ia 
repose;  and  he  is  the  greatest  oero 
who  can  suffer  most  silently.  Calm 
endurance  is  better  than  hot  daring; 
for  the  former  is  s|>tritiial  and  haa«a. 
whilst  the  latter  ia  merely  pi^ymcai 
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*^Tid  is  shared  with  iBferior  animals,  representative  of  a  cardinal  virtue.  In 
Kegulus  and  Araold  Von  Winkelried  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  Socrates,  and 
Twere  nobler  than  even  Scipio  and  TelL  Pythagoras,  it  assumes  a  marked  pro- 
Self-control  may  exist  without  en-  rainence ;  whilst  Plato  devotes  a  dia- 
tJiusiastic  excitement,  but  the  ''angel  logue  to  the  right  investigation  of  the 
of  martyrdom  is  brother  to  the  angel  word  And  by  the  Apostle  it  was 
of  victory."  chosen  to  represent  the  truest  adom- 

.  ment  of  women,  and  used  to  signify 

Recreation  is  necessary  for  the  de-  the  habitual  restraint  of  all  uncnris- 

irelopment  of  human  nature.    There  tian  and  unlawful  passions. 
is  too  little  tendency  in  many  of  our 

modem  amusements  to  encourage  Love  founded  on  duty,  t.^.,  on  the 
those  lightsome  processes  of  thought  natural  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
Tvhich  may  at  once  refresh  without  ties  of  blood  and  of  nature,  is  not  for 
emasculating  the  mind.  Artificial  bar-  that  reason  less  necessary  to  be  based 
riers  of  fanciful  demarcation  are  drawn  on  real  sympathy  and  regard  For  it 
here  and  there  in  a  narrow  and  un-  is  a  mockery  to  wear  a  fair  outside 
sympathizing  spirit ;  whilst  thought-  show  to  meet  the  claims  of  a  social 
ful  persons  are  perplexed  in  the  at-  ritual,  whilst  the  inner  harmony  of 
tempt  to  reduce  these  crooked  boun-  the  affections  is  wanting. 
daries  under  any  fixed  and  well-de- 
fined principle.  We  create  numerous  The  conceptions  conveyed  by  the 
fictitious  offences,  abstinence  from  same  scene  are  essentially  different 
"which  is  accounted  a  creditable  thing,  according  to  the  souls  that  receive. 
These  minor  sins  form  a  sort  of  sup-  Men  of  genius  are  gifted  with  a  sort 
plementary  decalogue ;  as  though  there  of  second  sight.  Science  tells  us  that 
'were  not  enough  crimes  in  the  world  beyond  the  ordinary  Newtonian  spec- 
already,  without  busying  our  intellects  trum,  there  are  outer  rays  and  more 
in  inventing  new  ones.  delicate  varieties  of  colour,  which  are 

only  appreciable  to  the  eyes  of  pecu- 

The  secret  of  beauty  is  rest,  and  liar  creatures  :   and  so  in  this  "uni- 

calmness  is  an  alchemy  whose  touch  versal  frame"  there  are  wonders  and 

tumeth  all  to  gold.     When  we  are  beauties,  where  the  generality  of  men 

over-wearied  by  violent  emotion,  we  see  only  darkness, 

feel  the  soothing  effect  of  the  ministry  A  man  of  aesthetic  tastes  actually 

of  nature,  and  recognise  the  full  sig-  sees  differentlv  from  others,  for  we 

nificance  of  the  deepest  of  her  tones,  carry  our  minds  into  everything,  and 

Who  does  not  love  soft  low  music,  life  "within  us  and  abroad  is  one.'' 

which  falls  upon  the  ear  like  warm  The  clown  who  gapes  in  blank  aston- 

rain  into  the  thirsty  ground — little  ishment  at  the  statues  of  antiquity, 

delicate  flowers  which  do  us  good  to  physically  beholds  the  same  objects 

look  upon — ^and  that  quiet  grace  in  wo-  as  the  lover  of  art,  who  finds  in  them 

men  (tnat  gentle  blending  of  thoughts  the  full  development  of  manly  beauty. 

and  feelings)  which  has  often  a  greater  The  American  who,  gazing  at  Nia- 

fasdnation   than   physical    beauty  ?  gara,  calculated  in  his  dull  brain  how 

There  are  certain  states  of  mind  when  many  water-mills  it  would  turn ;  and 

we  prefer  the  adagios  of  nature  to  the  the   poet   who   finds  "  sermons   in 

diapasons  of  her  grandest  chords.  stones, "    and   "  books   in    running 

brooks,"  have,  strictly  speaking,  the 

Some  hold  that  excitement  is  neces-  same  powers  of  vision.    There  is  a 

saty  to  poetrv;  but  they  should  re-  certain  truth  in  the  exaggerated  afiir- 

member  Hamlet's  advice,  ''in  the  very  mation  of  Emerson,  that  few  adults 

tempest  of  their  passion  to  beget  a  are  otherwise  than  blind,  and  that 

Umperance  that  may  give  it  smooth-  only  children  can  see  nature  as  it  is. 

ness.''  Let  a  large  company  read  the  same 

In  the  modem  application  of  this  poem,  and  see  the  same  picture,  and 

word  "temperance     to  signif;^   the  the  chances  are  that  certain  parts  will 

moderate  use  of  a  certain  dietetic  come  home  to  the  consciousness  of 

BubBtanoe.  let  us  beware  that  it  does  one  among  the  number,  whilst  they 

not  dwindle  tdtogether  into  a  narrow  are  a  strange  langu^e  to  the  rest, 

and  limited  signification.    In  the  age  For  the  old  Platonic  theory  is  correct, 

of  the  Greek  philosophers  it  was  the  that  a  man  sees  himself  in  everything, 
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and  recognises  that  which  is  without  satirist  alike  continue  it     Tattling 

as  a  part  of  his  inner  being  :  for  mat-  aiises  from  the  same  propensity^  and 

ter  must  be  subservient   to   mind,  that  morbid  curiosityso  often  evinced 

Just  as  before  a  good  photograph  can  with  regard  to  murders  and  execu- 

be  taken  the  paper  must  be  chemi-  tions,  may  be  attributed  (not  so  much 

cally  prepared,  or  the  light  will  have  to  cruelty)  as  to  the  interest  occa- 

no  effect :  so  without  an  inner  cham-  sioned  by  beholding  another  in  extra- 

ber  be  ready  to  receive  them,  the  im-  ordinary  circumstances  of  difl&culty 

Sressions  of  the  eye  will  never  be  or  distress.    Deprived  of  fiction,  we 

aguerreotyped  on  the  heart  make  it  for  ourselves.    Indeed  every 

"  Give  me,"  said  a  preacher,  "  the  man  is,  more  or  less,  his  own  novel- 
stone  walls  aeainst  which  I  may  di-  writer,  in  which  novel  self  not  un- 
rect  my  artUlery,  and  not  the  turf  frequently  figures  as  the  hero,  while 
banks  which  receive  and  bury  my  friends  and  acquaintances  are  adlowed 
shot !"  to  occupy  subordinate  positions.  Ab- 

There  is  no  task  so  difficult  as  that  solute  reservation  of  juagment  is  often 
of  startling  men  from  their  conven-  an  utter  imjjossibility.  We  must 
tional  dulness  and  uniform  complais-  form  some  opinions  on  the  conduct 
ance  of  indifference.  One  la  tempted  of  others,  and  often  f  trusting  to  our 
to  utter  paradoxes  sometimes  upon  previous  discoveries  and  experiences), 
subjects  that  have  been  stretched  we  pass  rash  and  hasty  judgments  on 
and  worn  threadbare  by  repeated  insufficient  evidence;  and  if  a  stranger 
usings — those  usings  having  all  been  be  detected  in  giving  way  to  some 
in  one  fashion  and  one  way.  Every  humour  or  impulse  of  the  moment,  it 
time  an  ordinary  idea,  or  a  conmion-  is  immediately  set  down  to  be  ex- 
place  image  is  associated  with  a  great  pressive  of  his  peiculiar  character, 
but  familiar  thought,  the  vividness  while  we  consign  him  at  random  to 
and  force  of  that  thought  are  dimin-  occupy  a  certain  place  among  the 
ished  to  an  infinite  ratio.  It  is  the  "  dramatis  personae"  of  our  private 
remark  of  one  of  our  profoundest  fiction. 

critics  upon  Shakespeare,  that  he  has  For  these  fictions  (which  day- 
long lost  past  recovery  the  full  mean-  dreamers  write)  have  the  same  fault 
ing  of  that  celebrated  passage,  "  To  which  characterizes  the  generality  of 
be  or  not  to  be  ;"  nor  can  he  tell  popular  novels,  t.c.,  they  do  not  take 
whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  mto  account  the  inconsistency  of  meu. 
it  has  been  so  handled  and  pawed  The  characters  in  most  stories  are 
about  by  declamatory  boys  and  men,  consistent  throughout,  and  are  repre- 
and  torn  so  inhumanly  from  its  living  sentatives  of  certain  ideal  virtues, 
place  and  principle  of  continuity  in  But  those  of  nature  are  maa&es  of 
theplay,  that  it  nas  become  to  him  a  contradiction.  "  In  the  great  world," 
perfect  dead  member.  naively  remarks  a  German  essayist, 

Let  our  pulpit  orators  seek  for  sin-  "  men  are  compounded  of  truth  and 

cerity  and  naturalness  of  expression,  lies."    Who  can  "fulfil  himself,"  for 

Let  them  drink  deeply  from  the  old  who  knows  himself?    Our  thoughts, 

catholic  language,  those  stores  of  piety  feelings,  and   actions  are  like   the 

inexhaustible  and  undefiled.  Let  them  varied    colours   in   a  kaleidoscope, 

bring  up  pure  and  holy  water  from  doomed  to  endless  confusion,  till  a 

those  sacred  wells  of  antiquity  !  foreign  power  shall  focus  them  into 

order.   For  what  is  character  but  the 

Many  good  people  condenm  fiction,  will  colouring  the  actions  9  and  the 

because  they  think  it  leads  to  false  unguided  human  will  is  ever  variable, 

views  of  life,  and  engenders  morbid  having  no  optimist  to  depend  upou. 

sentimentality.    But   they  overlook  The  characters  of  Holy  Writ  bear  in - 

the  strong  sympathy  which  Provi-  temal  evidence  of  truth  because  of 

dence  has  implanted  in  the  human  that  very  inconsistency   of    which 

heart ;  so  sta-ong  that  nothing  is  so  infidels  have  complained.    But  the 

much  an  olyect  of  curiosity  to  man  characters  of  most  fiction  writers  are 

as  man  himself.  Most  people's  minds  represented  as  the  author  would  have 

are  stored  with  observations  on  the  them,  and  not  aa  they  are.    They  aie 

varieties  of  character.    Children  be-  conventional  repetitions  of  favomite 

gm  the  study  betimes,  while  the  phfl-  tvpea,  or  so  many  manifest^itions  of 

anthropist,  the  slanderer,  and  the  the  same  idea.    There  are  of  coarse 
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noble  exceptions,  such  as  Homer  and  appear  to  touch  the  skv,  whilst  iia 

Shakespeare,  or,  in  our  days,  Joanna  roots  are  bound  to  eartn.    Yet  the 

Bailiie,  Thackeray,  and  Miss  Evans.  highest  natural  proof  of  man's  im- 
mortality consists  in  his  aspiration 

All  men,  it  has  been  remarked,  and  strong  desire  after  a  permanent 

liaye  something  of  the  Nimrod  in  satisfying  good.    Our  greatest  plea- 

t^lxeir  dispositions.    They  like  no  prize  sures  are  ever  in  anticipation.    Hope 

^which  stands  still,  and  will  have  no  leads  us  on  and  on.    We  could  not 

^&me  which  has  not  first  to  be  hunted  eiyoy  half  the  happiness  we  do,  if  the 

aown.  enjoyment  of  the  momentwerelimited 

to  the  moment.    Be  sure  that  our 

We  can  see  the  sunlight  and  the  highest  yearnings  will  at  last  be  sa- 

staia,  but  we  can  only  pluck  the  fiow-  tisned,  for  a  merciful  Wisdom  would 

era  beneath  our  feet    Perfection  is  not  have  created  beings  with  faculties 

unattainable   on   earth,    being   not  and  desires  never  to  be  realized.  We 

merely  a  negation  of  evil,  but  the  are  exiles  from  our  native  skies,  and 

possession  of  all  positive  excellence,  our  longing  hopes  are  the  "mal  de 

The  holiest  man  can  onlv  be  com-  pays,"  ^r  our  ^Fatherland 
pared  to  the  high  palm,  whose  leaves 
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A  TSXATIS8  on  the  French  Navy,  con-  navy,  in  organization  and  discipline^ 

tainingsomeremarkson  the  best  mode  to  the  army.    ''If,"  he  says,  "this 

of  conducting  naval  warfare  between  notion  also  consists  in  proposing  to 

France  and  England,  so  as  to  insure  substitute  soldiers  for  sailors  in  the 

triumph  to  the  former  power,  and  espe-  formation  of  the  crews  of  line-of-battle 

cially  including  a  plan  of  invasion,  was  ships,  it  would^  in  my  eyes,  have  the 

written  last  Spring  by  an  experienced  great  effect  of  disallowingthespecialty 

and  talented  officer  of  the  French  ser-  inherent  to  the  sea  calling— a  specialty 

vice,  Monsieur  L.  Foullioy,  and  litho-  which  nature  herself  will  maintain, 

graphed  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  in  spite  of  human  inventions." 

Government     Having  recently  ob-  This  is  the  Capitaine  de  Frigate's 

tained  this  remarkable  State  Pap)er,  of  theme,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 

which  a  few  copies  only  were  struck  show  that  want  of  able  seamen  is 

off,  and  presented  to  persons  in  autho-  the  principal  deficiency  of  the  French 

rity,  we  lay  extracts,  with  some  com-  navy, 

meats,  before  our  readers.  Commencing  by  comparing  the  ca- 

The  author  has  the  character  of  a  pabilities  and  circumstances  of  steam 

clever  man,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  and  sailing  vessels,  he  shows  that 

he  writes  calmly,  weighing  well  the  ships  of  war  must,  in  great  measm-e, 

naval  and  military  powers  of  the  two  be  always  dependent  on  sailing  power, 

nations.    His  treatise  seems  to  have  for  several  reasons,  among  which  is 

been  suggested  by  Sir  Howard  Doug-  the  impossibility  of   carrying   coal 

las*8  "Naval  Warfare  with  Steam  ^  enough  for  long  use  without  dan^er- 

and  he  has  since  been  appointed  to  ous  diminution,  in  time  of  hostilities, 

fcervc  on  the  English  coast,  where,  no  of  speed — ^that  virtue  in  a  war-vessel 

doubt,  he  continues  to  make  observa-  which  renders  her  powerful  for  of- 

tions  valuable  to  France  in  case  of  fence,  and  able  to  avoid  a  superior 

war.                   •  force,  and  which  certainly  should,  so 

His  design  in  writing  is  to  refute  far  from  being  sacrificed,  be  increased 

an  idea  which,  he  says,  finds  favour  in  every  way. 

anionff  his  countrymen,  viz.,  militO'  Estimating  at  their  due  value  the 

ri^er  Ui  marine,  or  of  assimilating  the  means  afibrded  by  steam  to  manosuvre 
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a  fleet  like  an  army,  the  writer  would  would  it  endure?     Surely,  the  facts 

have  a  plan  of  future  naval  warfare  must  be  known  abroad  as  well  as 

with  England  conceived  and  laid  down  they  are  understood  at  home,  that 

systematically.    In  land  warfare,  he  England  acquired  her  naval  prepon- 

observes,  such  a  scheme  is  essential,  derance  by  her  commerce,  and  that 

to  determine  the  required  end,  which  she  is  bound  to  maintain  it  as  ber 

can,  when  the  time  comes,  be  aimed  best  hope,  under  Providence,  of  ward- 

at  with  unshaken  perseverance.     In  ing  off  such  an  invasion  as  this  French 

contemplatiQg  the  event  of  maritime  ofacer  takes  the  pains  to  project 

war,  he  advises  a  earful  previous       Considering  that  France  has  the 

study  of  th^  "theatre  of  operations,"  mission   of  establishing  '*the  prin- 

and,  in   particular,  of  the   several  ciple  of  liberty  of  the  seas,''  or  of 

" zones ' ^  where  it  would  develop  itself  equality,  or  "the  equilibrium  of  forces 

— especially  as  to  the  ememy^s  weak  on  the  vast  domain  which  belongs  to 

and  strong  points.    When  this  is  ac-  all  people,''  the  writer  declares  that 

complished,  it  would  be  necessary  to  "  the  future  does  not  belong  to  Eng- 

decide  what  should  be  the  diaracter  hind,"  for  modem  means  of  <^ominu- 

of  the  war — whether  offensive  or  de-  nication  have  i^ndered  continental 

fensive.  nations  eager  to  open  the  perspective 

In  a  few  sentences  the  author  com-  of  a  new  and  grand  scene,  of  which 

pares  naval  to  land  operations.    The  the  ocean  is  the  horuson. 

maritime  frontier  of  France,  he  ob-        *«  France,   with  2,400  kilometres  of 

serves,  represents  at  once  the  line  of  frontier  bathed  by  salt  water,  for  l  ,Q00 

defence  and  the  base  of  operations  of  kilometres  of  land  fh>nti6r,  must  always 

her  fleet ;   her  ports  are  her  strong  have,  whatever  be  her  political  system, 

places  and  depdts ;  and  the  roads  in  considerable  maritime  interests.    In  the 

front  of  them  are  entrenched  camps,  <iuestion  of  the  liberty  of  the  aeaa,  her 

in  which  forces  can  be  concentrated  interest  is  not  less  lively  nw  less  urgent 

and  organised.    Lines  of  communica-    *^^  *^^'t  °^  *^^  ^^^^^^  ii^ivm%^  for  the 
«uuv*  v*6»*a*«v>x*.     *-*"^«  "*  v.vy*ix*ui**^iv«.      nioment  seems  near  when  her  admirable 

tion  unite  these  depdts  to  each  other,  geographical  situation  will  permit  her  to 

And  the  fleet,  when  quittmg  its  base,  unite  the  people  of  the  ancient  and  new 

will  follow  the  "hues  of  operations  worlds  across  her  territory,  by  the  ties 

which  have  been  predetermined.  Not  that  Providence  has  evidently  destined 

to  pursue  the  analogy  further,  it  suf-  her  to  form.   Railways  and  steam  navi. 

fices  to  say  that  the  author  recom-  gation  on  one  ^ide,   the  attracticm  of 

mends  a  plan  of  operations  on  an  ex-  ^^^  facilities  and  the  special  adraotages 

tensive  scale;  and,  to  quote  his  opinion,  ^^r   commerdal   transactions  and  ex. 

whenever  France  shall  be  sufficiently  f.^f^e^^  ^?  *^®  ?i^^f '  wUl  bring  about, 

forward,  by  development  of  her  flee(  ^^^^d^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

formation  of  additional  fortified  bar-  ^^^  of  modern  nations, 

hours,  and  possession  of  a  fleet  of  *•  We  use,  then,"  he  declares.  •<  a  most 

transports— all   together   forming  a  legitimate  right  in  preparing  ourselves 

force  that  will  render  her  capable  to  to  resist  England  in  case  of  necessity,  to 

oppose,  with  success,  the  predominant  combat  her  with  enersry,  and  conquer 

maritime   power — she    may  reckon  her  on  some  decisive  ocoasioau   if  she, 

on  being  aided  by  secondary  naval  deserting,  with  our  alliance,  the  cause  of 

Powers  justice,  order,  and  progress  in  Europe, 

The  motives  for  a  struggle  with  ^f  P^^'f^  exclusively  by  her  tradition.*, 

T?««io«.i  o^Jfi,^^  o^r^Ui.*.!,   fu^  ™-,r  should  agam  have  recourse  to  the  but 

Eng  and  are  then  set  forth,  the  pnn-  ^^^^^  allowable  means  of  a  former  epoch, 

cipal  one  assigned  being,  that  the  '^We  are,inpoint  of  fact,  justittediu 

latter  reims  mns  partage  over  the  any  precautions  we  may  take,  bv  the 

ocean,  and  arrogates  to  interfere  and  example  of  this  Power;  for  she  has,  du- 

dominate  in  the  regulation  of  the  ring   the  last  fifteen  years,  been  or- 

afiGeiirs  of  the  European  Continent,  ganizingherselfopenly  against  us.    £s- 

Without  entering  into  this  political  pecially  for  the  last  two  yeare  she  has 

question,  we  cannot  refrain  trom  re-  bestirredherselfwithinorwiible  activity, 

marking  how  curiously  the  Gaulic  under  the  pretext  of  sheltering  herself 

idea  of  partition  and  equality  enters    ?T.  **i®  ??"^*  ^^  *  ^'"^"^t  "»^??^o?. 
•  I    ^    r***"*".^"  «*^«  v^4i*aan/j  ^Aiv^xo    |j^^       truth  to  prescrve  to  herself  the 

mto  French  views  of  the  relation  be-  sceptre  of  the  sew.    She  raises  W  na^? 

tween    England   and   that  country,  to  a  figure  which  surpasses  aU  that  a 

Why,  let  us  ask,  should  there  be  marUime  coalition  could  one  dau  oppose  to 

maritime   equality,   and  how   long  her. 
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'*  In  m  war  against  England,  which  extinction  ;  for  without  colonies,  no 

should  not  have  heen  provoked  by  an  mercantile  marine,  and  without  this, 

encroacbment  on  the  continenUl  terri-  no  naval  forces."    But  his  idea  is  a 

toryofEarope.  we  should  have  the  right  ^^^^  phantasm,  since  some  of  the 

to  count  upon  at  least  the  Bympathy  of  wealthiest  people,  as  the  Venetians, 

the  other  Fovrers.    The  most  desirable  K^^^T^a^}^^^^^^\^  nX^f^Al^ 

and  the  be«t  alliance  for  us  in  such  a  putch,andthe  Hanseatic  Confedera- 

cAse  would,   undoubtedly,  be  that  of  ^^^J^  did  not  owe  their  prospenty  to 

Russia.*'  colonies  out  to  commerce. 

Our  foe,  the  French  Oapitaine  de 

Let  us  remark,  that  the  idea  of  a  Frigate,  does  not  propose  to  postpone 
permanent  alliance,  offensive  and  de-  a  trial  of  strength  until  France  shall 
fensive,  with  Russia,  is  far  more  po-  rival  the  Three  Kingdoms  in  the 
pular  amon^alatige  section  of  French*  number  and  size  of  her  colonies : — he 
men,  including  the  mass  of  the  army  asks  only  the  completion  of  works 
and  navy,  than  the  maintenance  of  now  in  progress,  and  a  fuller  develop- 
alliance  with  any  other  Power.  Se-  ment  of  the  present  active  measures 
veral  causes  conspire  to  render  them  for  augmenting  the  fleet  With  re- 
^leased  with  this  notion,  such  as  the  gard  to  the  force  England  has  to  op- 
tact  that  Kuasian  gentlemen  oonsort  pose,  the  view  he  takes  is  both  broad 
better  with  the  French  than  any  and  sensible  : — 
others  contrive  to  do,  the  similarity  of 

their  two  systems  of  government^  the  **  Let  us  throw  a  rapid  glance  on  the 

remoteness  of  the  two  countries,  and  entire  power  of  England,  and  on  thedis- 

the  prospect  that  Russia  is  best  pre-  tribution  of  her  forces.  The  English  are 

pared  to  encounter  and  overwhelm  essentially  naval,  -but  they  have  neither 

British  power  in  Asia.    These  and  "^l^'^^y  «P«^»^'   n?'^    miUtary   tastes, 

other  pomte  are  sedulously  put  forth  ^^^'^  maimers  and  social  organization 

i«  •    vL^   r^o«»*a,i«f    »*T^Aii;«««n  oppose  such  difficulties  to  the  recruiting 

m  a  recent  pamphlet,     L  Alhanr.e  ^^\^^^^        ^^  ^           tl,^^  ^^      ^% 

Anglaise.  ou  1  Alliance  Kusae.      The  generally  constrained  to  have  recourse 

treaty  of  Tilsit  is  referred  to  as  hav-  to  mercenaries.    The  larger  part  of  the 

iDg  promised  well  for  Russian  and  army  is  quartered  in  India,  and  in 

French  ambition,  at  the   time  the  numerous  colonial  possessions;  there  re- 

joung  and  ardent  Emperor  Alexan*  mains  but  a  slight  portion  in  the  depots 

der,   fascinated  by  the  prestige  of  ^^^  in  the  metropolis.    The  defence  of 

Napoleon,  undert/wk  to  partition  Eu-  ^^^  kingdom  would  devolve  upon  troops 

rope  with  him.    Its  non-fulfilment  is  ^^^o*  notwithBtandmg  all  the  efforts  of 

S'^^j  '^'r'l^^T^j^  itiff^^nsTirJ^^^^^^ 

also  pomts    to    the    breach    subse-  ^^^  cohesion,  and  probably  without  the 

quently  made  by  England  m  her  al-  capability  of  fighting  properly  in  line, 

uance   with    France,    under    Louis  The  country  itself,  traversed  by  admir- 

Pliilippe ;  an  alliance  so  intimate  as  able  roads,  extremely  rich  snd  populous, 

to  have  occasioned  the  invention  of  does  not  possess,  in  the  interior,  fortified 

an  express  term,  entente  cardiale,  to  places  capable  of  serving  as  strongholds 

signify  the  heartiness  of  the  relation:  for  arresting  momentarily  the  progress 

yet,  observes  the  writer,  England,  5^  «^  invading  army.    The  people  un- 

fearing  tosee  Mehemet  Ali,  the  natu-  ^erstand  nothing  of  a  war  of  partisans, 

i>oi  IrSr  ^  xf^*^^  ♦^^  «.<^^«»  f^^  -fiiA  nor  of  war  in  the  streets;  to  their  eyes, 

ral  aUy  of  France,  too  strong  for  the  ^j^^.^         ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  be  the  pSl 

Porte,  bruBjiuely  separated  herself,  udium  of  old  Albion.    This  is  also  the 

to  hinder  French  mterests  from  tn-  Bentiment  of  the  Government;  for  it 

mphmgon  the  shores  of  the  Levant  appears  to  attach  itself  rather  to  the 

Our  allies  ever  turn  their  eyes  from  plan  of  augmenting  the  naval  force,  and 

borne  requirements  to  foreign  politics  forbidding  access  to  the  coasts,  than  dis. 

and  ideas  of   aggrandizement,  and  pnting  the  possession  of  the  land  with 

their  tears  at  the  loss  of  colonies  du-  *«  enemy  who  might  succeed  in  setting 

ring  the  last  war  mingle  in  the  ink  ^  ^"^^  thereon.    Ports  of  refuge  are 

dropped  from  this  pamphleteer's  pen.  ?T^~^V  *  ^'""^^K^^HH^^  ''*•' 

WKa*«li^«;«-  ^^\^th.  i,M»  ^»^»T>>-.r  in  1843,  the  motive  of  this  useful  crea- 

)^  hat  colonies  are  left  are  viewed  by  ^j^^    ^^^  j^  l,^^^  obvious  that  these 

him  as  the  mere  dehnR  of  that  im-  raniparts  against  storms  would  consti. 

mense  shipwreck  of  French  power  tute  efficacious  means  of  defence  against 

on  a  thousand  distant  ocean  shores,  the  enterprises  of  a  hostile  navy,  and 

'  Our  naval  decadence,'*  he  says,  "  is  also  advantageous  centres  of  attack  on 

tbe  direct  consequence  of  our  colonial  France.    This  observation  serves  as  the 
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tiartlog  point  of  the  system  of  aggres-  bours  to  seek,  in  the  maintenance  of  a 

iion  a£ipted  hy  our  neighboan.  new  coast-goard,  the  means  of  creating 

"  On  the  south  coast  of  England,  Ply-  a  reserve  of  choeen  sailors,  so  as  to  im- 

month,  Portland,  and  Portsmouth,  are  print  on  the  constitution  of  the  mari- 

entrenched  camps,  destined  to  receiye  time  personnel,  the  same  character  as  of 

^uadrons  of  vessels ;  Falmouth,  Dart-  the /y^sonne/oi  the  land  army.   Asvre^- 

mouth,  Kewhaven,  and  Dover,  are  cen-  gangs  could  no  longer  be  employed,  ex- 

tres  of  stations  accessible  to  ships  of  an  cept  as  a  ffcsource,  m  cTtremis^  enrolment 

inferior  rank,  and  particularly  to  gun-  remains  based  on  the  principle  of  volun- 

boats ;  all  of  them  serve  as  ports  of  re-  tary  engagement,  vivified  by  sacrifices 

fhge  for  the  merchant  marina     The  of  money. 
Island  of  Aldemey,  recently  linked  to 

the  metropolis  hy  a  telegraphic  cable.  Captain  Foollioy  might  have  added 

has  become  an  out-post  and  a  centre  of  that,  in  many  cases,  the  men^  as  well 

aggression,  very  important  to  the  Eng-  as  tne  bounty  paid  them,  are  sacri- 

lish  fleet  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  ficed,  whenever,  as  occurs  in  hun- 

Cherbourg.          ,     «  ,    .^            ,  dredJs  of  instances,  sailors  bribed,  as 

*«  At  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  u  «,«-p  to  PntArthe  Oupen-a  aervice 

roadstead  of  the  Downs  and  the  anchor-  aJZ^^a    ^    «  -^  !!5A  Jl^;«; 

age  of  HoUesley,  with  Chatham,  and  ««?ert,  and  necessarily  enter  foreigB 

Harwich,  are  ^ntres  of  stations  for  f^^V^  to  avoid  bemg  taken  and  pun- 

squadrons  charged  with  guarding  the  iBhed. 

narrow  straits  which  lead  to  the  Channel  Noticing  the  difficulty  of  inducing 

and  North  Sea.  seamen  to  enter  for  a  long  period,  he 

^•Fortifications  crown  the  works  exc"  refers  to  the  pains  taken  to  secure 

cuted  to  shelter  shipping;  forts  have  not  good  men  for  the  reserve,  and  the 

been  spared,  and  marteUo  towers  and  gpedal  care  taken  of  the  bovs,  who, 

^T*"fi:  'l^f  f!L«f  t!!i*^  ^K^'*'°J®  observes  he,  form  the  nurserV  of  fu- 

and  to  the  most  frequented  anchorages.  .          ,  •     ,  '               .  hprnmp  th^  heut 

•*  The  merit  of  aU  these  constructions  ?^®  ^'*"P?  crews,  ana  Decome  tne  Dest 


ports,  all  the  centres  of  ag< 

gression,  are  united  together  and  with  the  discipline  and  imbued  with  the 

the  metropolis  b^  railroads  and  the  traditions  of  the  military  marine." 

electric  telegraph. '  Testimony  is  then  borne  to  the  folio w- 

Having  taken  this  bird^s-eye  view  "^f  i«»Portant  considi^tions,  which 

of  the  southern  coast,  the  writer  pro-  ^^  f  contmuallv  and  potentty  on 

ceeds  to  notice  the  sea  and   fend  ^^tll't'tf^  '""l  t\^^^^Vlt 

forces  to  whom  its  defence  is  com-  ?^^t  '?'"'*^1  ""oJ^l^^^  ^^^« 

mitted.  Of  the  corps  called  the  coast-  Queens  seamen,  siid  any  re^afa^^ 

guard,  he  remarks,  that  it  Is  not  long  ^t^^f"  fjf^^i^  ^^!a^^!:  ^''"'^ 

since  the  formation  and  control  o!  ^®.^??^.^^^'^^^'ti''^^^>THf*^^^ 

this  service  wafi  transferred  from  the  might  disgust  has  been  abolished  or 

Oustom-House  to  the  Admiralty,  and  ^i^^J^^   ^^  *^^  J^"^^S^?"  i* 

that  while  it  still  exercises  the  old  scnipulously   exact  m  faithful    ob- 

duty  of  repressing  smuggling,  it  forms  ^fJJ^^t  ^^  T  *v  fJ^^^^T"!*  ^^u 
aiiwerful  and  valuiBle  defensive  ,T*Vn''°?^'''  Yet  he  concludes  with 
arm;  and  a  naval  reserve.  From  this  the  following  observation,  which  we 
consideration  he  passes  to  the  subject  ^^  ^^*  "^^^^^^  ^  ®^^^  '-^ 
of  manning  the  fleet,  which  is  one  of  '•Experience  will  make  known  the 
such  high  national  importance,  that  degree  of  efficacy  of  aU  these  means, 
our  readers  will,  doubtless,  wish  to  ?»c**'?d.  it  must  needs  be  said  by  an 
peruse  his  brief  but  searching  obser-  ^™P«^ious  nec^ty ;  but  already  u  is 
i/i'  .:  A*V  1  1  .T^ul  •  **  vwc*  gjjgy  ^  ggg  f^^  tjjQ  adoption  of  certain 
vationa  particularly  as  he  18  much  im-  concessions,  accorded  to  the  character 
pressed  with  the  need  of  active  and  and  tastes  of  English  saUors,  has  sen- 
careful  measures  m  his  own  country  sibly  enervated  discipline,  and  enfeebled 
for  securing  a  sufBeieney  of  seamen,  steadiness  on  board  their  vessels/* 
Of  the  system  of  entry  with  us,  he  ^,  ,  ,  ,  , 
observes : —  I't  ^  ^^  "^^  asserted  m  the  pub- 
«•  The  daily  increasing  difficulty  of  re-  ^^^  journals,  seamen  in  her  Majesty's 
cruiting  the  English  navy  by  means  of  ^^^^e  are  not  as  contented  and 
voluntary  engagement,  and  the  neces-  well  disciplined  as  they  ought  to  be, 
sity  of  rapidly  arming  the  fleet  at  the  common  sense  tells  us  that  these  de- 
first  menace  of  war,  have  led  our  neigh-  fects  are  not  occasioned  by  coneeaaioxm 
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to  fonner^eyances,  but  ezifit  because  reduced  rateof  wages.  At  present,  the 
there  is  still  much  that  is  unsatiBfac-  ten  ^ars'  term  of  service  entitling  to  a 
tory.    This  grave  matter  having  re-  pension  is  too  short,  for  a  pension  im- 
cently  been  discussed  in  those  prints  plies  superannuation,andsnould  pot  be 
(the  best  of  all  possible  ways),  we  will  acquired  too  easily.    In  consideration 
refer  to  the  two  principal  hardships  of  the  promise  of  a  pension,  a  just 
under  which  this  valuable  class  of  deduction  mav  be  made  from  wages ; 
men  are  said  to  labour,  namely,  want  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
of  adequate  amount  of  leave  of  ab-  sailor  on  board  a  man-of-war  has  but 
sencc  on  shore,  and  insufficiency  of  a  chance  of  living  and  serving  long 
pav.  enough  to  enjoy  an  annuity.    The 
We  rank  the  grievance  of  want  of  well-known  fact,  that  the  ave;*age  life 
sufficient  leave  on  shore  first,  because  of  sailors  is  much  shorter  than  that 
it  has  ^en  rise,  on  several  occasions,  of  almost  every  other  class  of  men, 
to  portions  of  ships*  crews  showing  a  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  count 
disaifected  and  mutinous  disposition,  on  long  tenure  of  either  the  in  or  the 
The  difference  between  the  Queen's  out  pension  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  the  merchant  service,  in  respect  The  continuous  service  system,  es- 
of  the  amoimt  of  time  which  each  al*  tablished  in  1853,  under  which  men 
lows  aman  for  shore-going,  is  certainly  are  entitled  to  pensions  afterten  years' 
contrasted,  in  sailorr  miuda,  very  un-  service  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  con- 
favourably  to  the  former.     During  verted  into  an  annual  retaining  fee, 
changes  of  ships  in  the  latter,  which  by  the  stipulation  that  it  should  only 
occur  frequently,  a  man  is  fVee.    The  be  payable  while  the  claimant  con- 
returns  of  punishments  in  the  navy  tinues  in  the  Queen's  service.     By 
would  show  that  nearly  the  whole  this  mode,  the  navy  would  secure  a 
amount   was  incurred  for  breaking  highly  paid  and   contented  class  of 
leave  and  for  desertion.     The  best  able  seamen.    However,  the  present 
remedy  would  be  slightly  to  increase  system  gives  satisfaction,  as  is  proved 
ships'  crews,  so  as  to  admit  of  giving  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  22,000 
more  leave — or,  as  Jack  significantly  continuous  service  men  in  the  navy 
calls  it,  "liberty**— without  detriment  and  9,000  continuous  service  boys, 
to  the  service.     Much  of  the  alarm-  while  the  remaining  men  and  officers 
ingly  great  amount  of  desertion  in  are  only  23,000. 
the  fleet  during  the  last  two  years  has  The  assertion  that  the  rate  of  pay 
originated,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  in  the  navy  is  so  much  lower  than 
the  faulty  system  of  giving  the  £10  in  the  merchant  service  as  to  induce 
bounty  to  eftch  man  who  enters.  This  the  wives  of  blue-jackets  to  exert 
hot-house  mode  of  obtaining  sailors  their  influence  to  keep  their  husbands 
brought  the  weeds  of  the  merchant  out  of  the  navy,  is  not  thoroughly 
service  into  the  navy,  who  eame  with  warranted.    It  seems  that  the  one  is 
the  fun  intention  of  deserting,  and  £2  9«.  a  month,  the  other  ;C2  10«. 
easily  fbund  their  opportunities.    If  But  the  former  is  considerably  in- 
the  pay  and  other  attractions  of  the  creased  by  good   conduct  and  high 
Queen  s  service  were  sufficient,  there  rating.    The  average  pay  of  seamen 
would  be  no  need  to  bribe  men  to  en-  in  the  royal  service  is  probably  equal 
ter.    It  i0  said  that  the  State  under-  to  that  of  merchantmen.    The  usual 
I^ys  seamen  beeause  it  undertakes  to  rate  of  wages  for  A.B.'s  to  all  parts 
give  them  a  pension  after  a  certain  of  the  world  is  X2  10«.    The  excep- 
term  of  service.     But  if  Peter  dies,  tions  are  trifling,  and  only  last  during 
or  never  earns  a  pension,  he  has  been  the  summer  season.     A  deduction 
mulcted  to  create  a  fund  to  pay  Paul's  from  the  average  receipt  should  be 

Snsion.    Similarly,  the  clerks  in  her  made  for  the  periods  wnen  men  are 

^esty's  civil  service  were  taxed  to  not  shipped,  for  there  is  no  continu- 

form  a  superannuation  fimd,  until  re-  ous  service  in  the  commercial  navy, 

cently,  when  the  injustice  of  this  plan  With  regard  to  the  men  who  either 

^ing  proved,  it  has  been  abolisued.  shrink  or  desert  from  the  Queen's 

hi  our  view,  one  who  has  served  the  service,  we  conceive  the  causes  are 

State  long  and  well  should  be  sup-  rather  to  be  found  in  their  bad  cha- 

ported,  in  his  infirm  years,  on  that  raoter  than  in  that  of  the  service ;  or, 

honourable  account,  and  not  because  in  other  words,  the  good  comportment 

M  has  given  twen^  years'  work  at  a  required  in  the  royal  navy  is  insup- 
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erery  tea,  and  Inflicting  upon  ns  those  ipeed  offen  for  t&KtUng 
diiastera  which  are  undoubtedly  less  this  preliminary  operation  wtmid  ik4 
painful  in  the  material  ruin,  which  would  re-act  osefully  upon  the  prineipal  object, 
he  the  ultimate  result,  than  in  the  serious  that  is  to  say,  on  the  passsi^  of  tht 
hlow  they  would  giro  to  our  indepcnd-  army  after  the  adranced  guard  timrt^l 
ence,  prestige,  and  rank,  among  the  with  constructing  the  tete  depomt^  except 
great  powers.  on  the  condition  that  we  snould  cmb* 
**  In  face  of  the  maritime  developraent  mand  the  Ciiannel  for  aereral  succcsiiTt 
of  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  flatter  our-  days.  For  this  it  is  necessary  ihAt  oe* 
seWes  to  make  war  purely  on  the  offen-  fleet  should  gain  a  deeisiTe  riciorr,  aad. 
sive ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  resign  our-  following  up  this  success,  shottd  bear 
selves  to  act  merely  on  the  defensiTe,  down  upon  the  point  cboson  for  Use  de- 
would  he  to  ignore  the  value  of  our  harkation,  so  as  to  crush  any  rrsietsw 
forces  and  demoralise  our  maritime  per-  on  the  part  of  the  coast-guard.  ** 
so&nel,  the  remarkable  *lan  and  resolu-  -,.  .  ,  ^  ,  •  • 
tion  of  which  should  be  sustained  by  vieving  the  Channel  u  the  thettie 
firmness  of  attitude  and  calculated  au-  or  zone  of  operations,  the  writer  pro 
dacity.  The  true  system  of  war  for  us  poscfl  points  of  debarkation,  and  fnr 
to  follow  will  be  found  between  the  two  retiring  to,  in  case  nf  a  reverae,  Cher- 
extremes ;  by  this  means  we  shall  pre.  bourrr^reat,  and  Hayre,  wonld  aend 
pare,  in  the  first  Instance,  a  vigorous  ^^^^  i^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^   p^^s 

SSl^inTT ^a^ffi;;^^^^^^^^^  ri',  f -    ^hS  Aeet  and  &a 

reign  ^tUements,  while  we  organize  the  ^0"\*^  concentrate,  but  most  be  at- 

active  naval  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  «"r^  of  porta  of  refuge,  tince  the 

render  it  eminently  movable,  and  we  axiom,  that  a  prudent  general  secures 

should  distribute  it  upon  tlie  strategical  a  way  of  retreat,  applies  to  sea  as 

points  of  the  various  tones  where  it  may  well  as  land  engagements. 

wh  J  circun...anc^  a«  f«.«»r.ble.  .nd  ^°-«  -"^-h.  --»» /««  Ch.rb«,j^ 

iLne  1^'  ^*^'X*.n  m„.  »nt     T^^l  CaW«.  having  in  front  of  them  xht  En.- 

^t  f.  viln*l   -i^r  !2i'  AfL^^f  «»h  Kjiindron  of  the  Down*,  sod  behioJ 

i^m  J^nf  lis  ««r]ill  ^^i^^th^  them  other  EnglUh  sqiudion..  ttiwcth. 

of  0«>*t  BritjJn ,  i«d  It  i.  in  fl«*  but  in  ^S^'^nL^^U^nA^ 

*&TB.t^'toVr'lr^t?eri'?^iS  --  r^i^r-  [T  r- 

neM  of  iu  iwJatlon.     To  condMct,  ihem.  *<»''^  hecomo  at  the  tame  time  the  bttt 

«„-  «_.-..  <-  ik.  -„;i  _/•  x'.„/-.j   —V  centre  of  opemtion*  tliat  we  cooM  pa«- 

put  ihe  mluarj,  T*$ouTctt  of  the  two  em.  froi  the  other  aide  of  UiePai  do  CJai*.' 

ptre*  to  the  trial,  »  at  to  find  adoamlage  «»•«»  wu»  »•»«.&••«»>  v«wu. 

in  our  real  nperioriin.—tHch  it  Ihe  objfa  The  Meditcrnmean,  oontintws  the 

1"  '^j  ^u  ^"fT  %'  "^  °^  \  o'toralhf  y^^^r  ^ould  be  the  eecMd  sooe  of 

r^'in''th':Cr;StrcV^n''ci5"cre':S  operaUon.  OneportionofthePrench 

£nKUihaoMt.toierTea.abridgetotfae  Aeot  would  be   etni>loyed  there  m 

ioTading  army  after  having  opened  the  nwintammg  eommOBicatioa  ^th  Al- 

pMiage  for  it,  and  to  mainuin  after,  geria,  m  fightinffmdeUilthaKBglHh 

wardi,  br  iU  mott  rapid  reuela,  com-  naval  forcoe,  which  wtmid  be  eoa- 

municatfuna  with  tbc  mother  country."  strained,  by  the  diataooe  of  their  but* 

nn.-   •  _i  •    __- 1  •__    iv.   n    •  of  Operation*,  to  eeparat*,  In  order  to 

Th»  "  fcfP«*"«:.  Ou"-  Capi-  ^i^^J^i  and  would  Woiinbered  by 

tiune  de  Fr.5gate  then  lay.  down  •  coaUnetranaporta,  while  "onrdup^* 

■hort  Mheiiie  ol  tnva«on :-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  tr-^^^^j^  pcrhana,  a^iu 

"  On  aeconnt  of  the  nocertainty  of  carrr  our  legions  to  Egypt      **  All 

*!••  ^^J?**."^  '"  *''•  Chunnel,  ami  of  oiir  'strategic  combinationa,"  oheerrc* 

thedefcn.ireorg.nit»tionofoarneish-  1,^   ^(i,  g^t  technical  acuteoeci, 

•ectirity,  if  we  oonld  postibly  posMH  txixnontu  in    he  ncjtneu  «./  oirr 

onrtdTe*.  by  «irpri»e  ot  force,  of  a  '<*!''*'  ami  crrtmnty  that  thtirma- 

port    on    the    cnemy'e  coa«t,   which  chinfnj  will  Ufork  mlL      For  these 

wovM  be  flt  to  ttirt  a*  a  tet*  d*  pout.  CdsentiuleleincntBofstiooesa  heooonts 

ItnnilbalMi.   whatever  teciHty  gnat  on  the  ability  of  Fkaeh  eagiuMn, 
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who  will,  he  sajs,  preserve  the  su-  pereonnel  and  materiel  of  that  insti- 
periority  already  acquired  in  this  tution.  An  exception,  however,  must 
point  over  our  rivals.  For  ourselves,  be  made,  in  the  matter  of  inscrip- 
we  are  not  aware  that  English  ships  f ion,  the  despotic  system  b^  which 
of  war  are  inferior,  on  the  aver-  the  French  Government  fills  its  fleet, 
ao^e,  to  the  average  rapidity  of  the  just  as  conscription  keeps  up  its 
French.  Satisfied  on  tne  power  of  army.  In  our  opinion,  this  method 
maintaining  this  excellence  in  speed,  acts  like  palsy  on  the  outer  members 
our  author  comes  to  a  point  on  which  and  limbs  of  that  navy,  while  mal- 
he  is  the  very  reverse  of  content,  viz.,  administration  in  Paris  is  a  cancer, 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  £ng-  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  service. 
Hsh  fleet,  which,  he  observes,  would  The  sharp  strictures  made  in  the 
be  ecrasantf  in  the  Channel  and  Corps  Legislatif,  last  Session,  when 
Mediterranean,  unless — and  this  qua-  passing  the  navy  estimates,  on  the 
lification  is  pregnant — means  can  be  unsatisfactory  character  of  tne  naval 
taken  to  obhge  that  fleet  to  send  de-  accoimts.  have  proved  the  value  of 
tachments  far  and  wide,  to  protect  freedom  of  debate  by  resulting  in  a 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  the  mul-  report,  dated  17th  November  last, 
titudeof  points  "on  which,"  observes  from  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  the 
he,  "the  British  empire  is  so  vulner-  Emperor,  recommending  the  appoint- 
able."  Hostile  diversions  must  bo  ment  of  a  mixed  commission  of  in- 
carefully  prepared  beforehand.  It  quiry  into  marine  organization,  under 
does  not  enter  into  his  calculation  to  the  heads  administration  and  account- 
propo<!e  a  diversion  in  Ireland ;  but  ability,  and  naming  nine  coromis- 
nc  suggests  the  formation  of  harbours  sioners  for  this  purpose.  This  re- 
ef refuge  and  aggression  in  the  French  commendation  has  been  approved  by 
colonies,  whence  legions  bearing  the  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  further  ex- 
Bonaparte  Eagle  may  suddenly  be  pected  tliat  in(}uiry  will  be  made  into 
transported  to  seize  British  posses-  the  still  more  important  question  of 
sions  abroad.  By  such  means,  he  con-  IntcriptioUy  the  present  mode  by 
ceives,  the  enemy's  fleet  would  be  so  which  seamen  are  taken  into  the  ser- 
called  off  and  diminished,  the  shores  vice  of  the  State.  The  naval  captain 
of  England  would  become  more  open  proceeds  to  say  : — 
to  attack.  But  he  acknowledges 
that —  •*  Temporary  circumstances,  brought 

••  To  complete  this  tnsemhU  of  opera-  «^"*  ^^i^'LIT''^"'  ^^T'  ^u'^'^Vtl 

tions  we  mist  secure  an  alliance  which  ??^?^/^^*^l'\/lI!l5^^^  \^\ "!" 

would  bring  us  the  support  of  the  Rus-  i!il*!iA^*iu^*L^,!5rj'' ^^^ 

iian  fleet,  and  which  would  stir  up  in  ff  "®?*^®  ^^  the  squadron  of  evolutions. 

our  faroui  the  most  poweriW  of  diver-  *^**  ^?  *^^"***lS*VT7f»FJS'*'L"*'i^^ 

sions  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  cal  value,  on  the  type  of  three  able  sea- 

in  IndJA.**  ™^    gunners,  three  able  fasuiers,  and  a 

^^        ^  little  less  than  two  top  men  per  gun,  it 

Representing  the  jyersonnel  of  his  was  sufficient  to  demand  50'/,  men  from 

country's  navy  as  having  seen  close  the  maritime  inscription,  and  60*/ •  re- 

their  neighbour's  line-of-battle  ships,  cruits  from  the  conscription.  Neverthe- 

they  are  confident  of  the  result  of  a  less,  it  must  not  be  foiyotten  that  this 

struggle  on  equal  terms-he,  never-  propoTUonapphe.  itself  to  vwelsalrea^^ 

thelS^  inidste  on  several  advances  ^it^^lT^f^i^^ZT^^ 

towards  placing  this  pereonnel  ^  the  ^^^f,^  ^^  above  all,  the  Squadron  of 

best  and  most  contented  footmg,  and  evolutions,  will  procure  for  us,  when  we 

concludes  : —  seriously  wish  it,  excellent  complements 

"  It  appears  that  there  is  much  to  be  (cadresj^  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  fact 

done  before  our  maritime  frontier  will  which  has  the  sanction  of  experience. 

b«  in  a  state  to  act  the  double  r6le  of  OurfacuUiesofarmament  receive  a  very 

defence  and  aggression.**  important  extension  as  they  are  aug- 

Space  does  not  aUow  us  to  follow  rented  on  one  side  1«  per  cent,  in  re- 

CaptSnFouUioyinto  his  discussion  "S^^  t^'^J'^^'^'^t^^M^^ 

of  all  the  matters  which  he  deems  "^ll  ^^^^^.^^^^^^ 

MM..*  !i.     r      Ai.        m  •             i«   1.1-  cent,  concerning  conscripiion,  taicen  on 

requisite  for  the   efficiency  of  the  the  most  elastic  basis,  which  is  in  reaUty 

Jrencn  fleet,  and  which  occupy  the  32  per  cent.       We  can,  therefore,  on 

bulk  of  his  elaborate  treatise,  en-  condition  of  improving  our  maritime 

titled,  as  it  is,  considerations  on  the  inscription,  of  increasing  the  productioB 
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ereiy  Bea,  and  inflicting  upon  us  those  speed  offers  for  effecting  surprises, 
disasters  vliich  are  undoubtedly  less  this  preliminary  operation  would  not 
painful  in  tlie  material  ruin,  which  would  re-act  usefully  upon  the  principal  object, 
be  the  ultimate  result,  than  in  the  serious  that  is  to  say,  on  the  passagre  of  the 
blow  they  would  gire  to  our  independ-  army  after  the  advanced  guard  charged 
ence,  prestige,  and  rank,  among  the  with  constructing  the  tete  depont,  except 
great  powers.  on  the  condition  that  we  enould  com- 
* '  In  face  of  the  maritime  development  mand  the  Channel  for  several  successive 
of  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  flatter  our-  days.  For  this  it  is  necessary  that  our 
selves  to  make  war  purely  on  the  offen-  fleet  should  gain  a  decisive  victory,  and, 
sive ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  resign  our-  following  up  this  success,  should  bear 
selves  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive,  down  upon  the  point  chosen  for  the  de- 
would  be  to  ignore  the  value  of  our  barkation,  so  as  to  crush  any  resistaiice 
forces  and  demoralize  our  maritime  per-  on  the  part  of  the  coast-guard." 
sonnel,  the  remarkable  ^lan  and  resolu- 
tion of  which  should  be  sustained  by  Viewing  the  Channel  as  the  theatre 
firmness  of  attitude  and  calculated  au-  or  zone  of  operations,  the  writer  pro- 
dacity.  The  true  system  of  war  for  us  poses  points  of  debarkation,  and  for 
to  follow  will  be  found  between  the  two  retiring  to,  in  case  of  a  reverse.  Cher- 
extremes ;  by  this  means  we  shall  pre-  bour<j,  Brest,  and  Havre,  would  send 
r^'il!^  ^r*  instance,  a  vigorous  ^^^  i^rge  vessels,  and  other  ports 
T^^:^^''^.Z^Ti^^^^,7o:  -^l  o^es.  This  fleet  and  flotilla 
reign  settlements,  while  we  organize  the  ^^^1/  concentrate,  but  must  be  ^- 
active  naval  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  sured  of  ports  of  refuge,  since  the 
render  it  eminently  movable,  and  we  axiom,  that  a  prudent  general  secures 
should  distribute  Ic  upon  the  strategical  a  way  of  retreat,  applies  to  sea  as 
points  of  the  various  zones  where  it  may  well  as  land  engagements. 

be  called  to  exhibit  itself,  so  tliat  it  may        ..  rp •  i«        ^      *  ^    *i,  i 

everywhere  be  ready  to  take  the  offensive  -  "  To  provide  a  retreat  for  those  naval 

when  circumstances  are  favourable,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^'^;  /J?f  ^^SJ  from  Cherbourg, 

strike  a  decisive  blow  in  the  principal  ^^l^  direct  themselves  to  the  Pas  de 

zone  at  any  given  moment.    A  power  ^±^'^^  ^^ ^°/  "^,1^°"^  °^  ^^«°^  ^^^  ^?^: 

such  as  France,  which  can  dispose  of  ^^^  squadron  of  the  Downs,  and  behind 

numerous  and  practical  armies,  has  the  ^^[T 1^^%^",^^'!^  squadrons,  strength. 

certaintyofobtainingaglorioustriumph  ^^fM^L^^'^^Si   ?""*  ^'l"'"^''^**:  "t 

if  she  could  once  set  he?  foot  on  the  soil  S?^|^^  desirable  to  create  m  fitmt  of 

of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  in  fact  but  in  ^oiJogne,  and  m  front  of  Havre,  two 

this  way  that  she  wUl  ever  be  able  to  ^^^-^o^"  ?f  ^«^^,»«»  ^i"^^  ^^'^d,  more- 

,,-««♦:««♦«♦«•«,- ♦*»«♦  ^«,;*«- u«  over,  shelter  these  towns  from  bom- 


our  armies  to  the  soil  of  England,  and  ^.^j*"^^  "'.  operations  uia.  we  coma  pos- 

put  the  miUtary  resources  of  the  two  em-  Jibly  desire  with  a  view  to  a  deb^kation 

^ires  to  the  triiU  so  as  to  find  advantage  ^rom  the  other  side  of  the  Pas  de  Calais. ' 

in  ow^real  superiority, ^^ch  is  the  object  The  Mediterranean,  continues  the 

to  which  our  system  of  war  ought  naturally  ^^      ^^^^  ^  ^^^            ^j             ^ 

to  tend.  The  part  ot  our  navy  is  to  make  ^^^^  j.:  «^„    n«  «  «^«+; ««  ^f  4.1.  *  t?»^^  u 

a  breach  in  the  waUs  which  incircle  the  gyrations.  Oneportionof  the  French 

EngUsh  coast,  to  serve  as  a  bridge  to  the  fleet  would  be   employed  there  m 

invading  army  after  having  opened  the  niamtammg  communication  with  Al- 

passage  for  it,  and  to  maintain  after-  geria,  in  fighting  in  detail  the  English 

wards,  b^  its  most  rapid  vessels,  com-  naval  forces,  which  would  be  con- 

munications  with  the  mother  country . "  strained,  by  the  distance  of  their  bases 

J^,t  i^^If^^nv^L^^'  ^""^  *  coaling  transporte,  While  "ourships/' 

Bhort  scheme  of  invaMon :-  ^g„,^|g  j^^^  ^j^^^j^t^  perhaps,  aga(a 

"  On  aeconnt  of  the  uncertainty  of  carry  our  legions  to  Egypt"  "  All 
the  weather  in  tlie  Channel,  and  of  oiir  strategic  combinations,"  observes 
the  def«iMveOTgani«ation  of  our  neigh-  jj^,  with  great  technical  acuteness, 
a  .teff^"^  rinti  ^^  "^  "o-Sht  to\ave  as  their  fouudatS 
««nrity,  if  we  could  poMibly  posses.  «'l>enortty  tn  thf  fv^neti  of  Our 
ourselref,  by  surprise  or  force,  of  a  »««'?'».  atid  certamtff  Oat  O^r  ma- 
port  on  the  enemy's  coast,  wMch  chinery  will  work  wdl."  For  these 
would  be  fit  to  serve  as  a  tete  de  pmt.  essentialelementsofsuccess  he  counts 
NeTcrthden,  whatever  fiudHty  great  on  the  ability  of  Freaeh  engineers. 
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who  will,  he  saya,  preserve  the  su-  perwnnel  and  materiel  of  that  inati- 

periority  already  acquired  in   this  tution.   An  exception,  however,  must 

point  over  our  rivals.    For  ourselves,  be  made,  in  the  matter  of  inscrip- 

we  are  not  aware  that  English  ships  ^lon,  the  despotic  system  hj  which 

of   war  are  inferior,   on  the  aver-  the  French  Government  fills  its  fleet, 

age,  to  the  average  rapidity  of  the  just  as  coTiscription   keeps   up  its 

French.    Satisfied  on  the  power  of  army.    In  our  opinion,  this  method 

maintaining  this  excellence  in  speed,  acts  like  palsy  on  the  outer  memben 

our  author  comes  to  a  point  on  which  and  limbs  of  that  navy,  while  mal- 

he  is  the  very  reverse  of  content,  viz.,  administration  in  Paris  is  a  cancer, 

the  numerical  superiority  of  the  £ng>  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  service, 

lish  fleet,  which,  he  observes,  would  The   sharp  strictures  made  in  the 

be   ecramnte  in  the  Channel    and  Corps  Legislatif,  last  Session,  when 

Mediterranean,  unless — and  this  qua-  passing  the  navy  estimates,  on  the 

lification  is  pregnant — means  can  be  unsatisfactory  character  of  tne  naval 

taken  to  obhge  that  fleet  to  send  de-  accounts,  have  proved  the  value  of 

tachments  far  and  wide,  to  protect  freedom  of  debate  by  resulting  in  a 

the  mercantile  marine,  and  the  mul-  report,  dated  17th  November  last, 

titudeof  points  "on  which,"  observes  from  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  tha 

he,  "the  British  empire  is  so  vulner-  Emperor,  recommending  the  appoint' 

able."     Hostile  diversions  must  be  ment  of  a  mixed  commission  of  in- 

carefully  prepared  beforehand.     It  qniry  into  marine  organization,  under 

does  not  enter  into  his  calculation  to  tiie  heads  administration  and  account* 

propo«o  a  diversion  in  Ireland ;  but  ability,  and   naming  nine  coramLB* 

he  6usgeats  the  fonnation  of  harbours  sioners  for  this  purpose.      This  re- 

of  refuge  aud  aggression  in  the  French  commendation  has  been  approved  by 

colonies,  whence  legions  bearing  the  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  further  cx- 

Bonaparte   Eagle  may  sudden^  be  pected  tnat  inc|uiry  will  be  made  into 

transported  to  seize  British  posses-  the  still  more  important  question  of 

sions  abroad.  By  such  means,  he  con-  Intcriptiorty  the  present  mode  by 

ceives,  the  enemy's  fleet  would  be  so  which  seamen  are  taken  into  the  ser- 

called  off*  and  diminished,  the  shores  vice  of  the  State.    The  naval  captain 

of  England  would  become  more  open  proceeds  to  say : — 
to  attack.      But  he   acknowledges 

that —  •*  Temporary  circnmstances,  brought 

»•  To  complete  this  ensemhU  of  opera-  !!S?°Vp^il!Lt?^'"tI^^S  Z?l^  ?hTw^r 

tions  we  mist  secure  an  alliance  which  f^f  J^p^^^^lfiL/r.^^^^^       th«  ^r 

would  bring  na  the  support  of  the  Rus-  ^l^„^?LV*^?i\',^,;^^^ 

sian  fleet,  and  which  would  stir  up  in  ff T?*"®  ""  ..*l^!^    1     r^^I^  ''*♦?• 

our  ftiToui  the  most  powerlNil  of  diver,  ^^fllrnn  ,hl  t^^^^^^^^ 

lions  on  the  aide  of  the  BalUc  Sea  and  ^«^  ^*'^'^®'  ^"^  *,^®  type  of  three  able  sea- 

in  India.**                                    ^^  ^^^  gunners,  three  able  fusiliers,  and  a 

little  less  than  two  top  men  per  gun,  it 

Representing  the  personnel  of  his  was  sntficient  to  demand  50'/,  men  from 

country's  navy  as  having  seen  close  the  maritime  inscription,  and  50*/ «  re* 

their  neighbour's  line-of-battle  ships,  cniit*  from  the  conscription.  Neverthe- 

they  are  confident  of  the  result  of  a  lew*  i*  P"»'  «?*  ^«  forgotten  that  this 

struggle  on  equal  terms-he,  never-  proportion  applies  itself  to  vwsels  already 

thelew,  insists  on  several  advances  "iPPlied  with  already  exercised  compe- 

♦^^ITjI  ",     ."^  wu  ocTci€»i  c»uTi*ui^  ^   1^^             maislraJtc«,our  special 

towards  placing  this  pereonnel  q^  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  ubove  aU,  the  Iquad^  of 

Dcst  and  moat  contented  footmg,  and  evolutions,  will  procure  for  us,  when  we 

concludes  : —  seriously  wish  it,  excellent  complements 

"  It  appears  that  there  la  much  to  be  (cadresj,  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  fact 

done  before  our  maritime  frontier  will  which  has  the  sanction  of  experience, 

bs  in  a  state  to  act  the  double  r61e  of  Ourfacalttesofarmamentreceiveavexy 

defence  and  aggression."  important  extension  as  they  are  aug- 

Space  does  not  aUow  us  to  follow  rented  on  one  side  )«  per  cent,  in  rj. 

Captain  FouUioy  into  his  discussion  Jg^'  and^'o'SThnill^^^^^^ 

SLn?u^^^"^^!i^"  «^^.*^^  ^®  r^^.v®  cent,  concerning  conscription,  taken^ 

requisite  for  the    efficiency  of  the  the  most  elastic  basis,  which  is  in  reality 

nench  fleet,  and  which  occupy  the  32  per  cent.      We  can.  tliercfore,  on 

tnilk  of  his  elaborate  treatise,  en-  condition  of  improving  our  maritime 

titled,  as  it  is,  considerations  on  the  inscription,  of  increasing  the  ptodnctioa 
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of  our  special  schools,  and  of  continuing 
to  maintain  at  least  a  squadron  of  evo- 
lutions, arm  a  fleet  a  third  more  con- 
siderable than  in  the  provisions  of  the 
budget  of )  857.  We  should  enter  largely 
into  this  course  if  we  would  possess  a 
maritime  power  equal  to  the  destinies 
and  the  financial  and  industrial  resources 
of  imperial  France.  It  belongs  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation  to  second  the 


government  of  the  Emperor  in  this  re- 
storative work,  as  it  has  already  done 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  other  great 
things  of  these  times.  In  taking  the 
figure  of  6 2, 000  men  as  the  assured  num- 
ber which  may  furnish  the  valid  portion 
of  the  maritime  inscription,  and  in  de- 
manding 57,200  men  of  the  recruits,  we 
will  have,  en  personnel,  the  means  of 
arming  a  battle  fleet  of 


staff. 
60  vessels  ^Algesiras  type)  manned  with  1 .800 
10  )f  Qtype  Duguay  Trouin,  reduced)  300 
40  frigates  (type  Isly)  .  .  .    680 

40  corvettes  (type  Phl6geton)         .  .    480 

fto  Avi»na  i  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  O'yV^  Monge)       .    320 
ou  avisos  J  ^Q  second  class  (type  Corsican)     240 


Sailon. 

52,980 
7,000 

15,840 
7,040 
4,600 
3,480 


230  3,840  90,940 

230  vessels  of  all  ranks,  manned  with  3,840  officers  of  all  grades  and  professions, 
and  90,940  sailors,  of  whom  45,470  are  inscrits. 

Therewould  remain  for  the  armament  ployed  in  the  defence  of  the  coast.    If 

of  the  coast- guard  and  the  fleet  of  trans-  we  could  succeed  in  realizing  such  an 

ports  (that  of  transports  being  estab-  armament  as  this  a  few  months  before 

fished  according  to  the  ancient  proper-  the  maritime  war,  our  active  fleet  would 

tion),  28/2tiO    men,    without    counting  appear  under  conditions  of  more  than 

what  inscription  outside  its  valid  con-  probable  success.     We  could,  for  ex- 

tingent  could  furnish  to  the  vessels  em-  ample,  dispose  it  thus  : — 

Brest  and  Cherbouig.  Toalon.  Distant  Stations. 

35  line-of-battle  ships,         25  line- of- battle  ships,  10  line-of- battle  ships, 

5  frigates,  5  frigates,  30  frigates, 

30  corvettes  and  avisos        30  corvettes  and  avisos  60  corvettes  and  avisos 

of  second  class. 


of  second  class. 


of  second  class. 


England,  could  she  dispose  of  100  ves-  fleet    If  his  and  our  estimates  of  the 

sels  and  100  frigates,  would  have  much  inscription    are   correct,   it   appears 

to  do  to  make  head  against  Russia  in  there  are  about  93,000  enrolled  whose 

the  Baltic,  and  to  fight  us  at  the  same  ^^^.^i  j^      ^  ^  required  with- 

time  with  a  numerical  superiority,  in  ^„.   •  y  JI; I^  ^u^  .     •  *^**'***J*'  "  ". 

the  channel,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ^^<^.  \?J^P^  ^  *^®  vanous  callings  m 

on  aU  the  seas  of  the  globe."  ^^ich  they  are    en^ged.     In  this 

category,  stand  the  dock-yard  men, 

The  two  weak  points  in  the  above  who  are  all  on  the  registers,  excepting 
scheme  are  visible  enough: — Russia  the  men  employed  in  building  iron 
is  not  likely  to  ally  herself  with  ships— an  exception  made  in  their 
France  in  an  attempt  against  Great  favour,  lest  they  should  quit  this 
Britain,  and  France  possesses  only  37  calling.  From  all  we  hear,  the  des- 
line-of -battle  ships,  or  little  more  than  potic  system  of  inscription  acts  most 
half  the  number  Captain  Foullioy  banefully  upon  every  department  of 
calculates  on.  The  menaced  country  maritime  industry.  Within  the  last 
has  73  line-of-battle  ships,  and  would  month,  a  body  of  influential  ship- 
certainly  increase  the  numoer  to  more  owners  has  laid  a  petition  before  the 
than  100,  if  France  augmented  her  EmpeTor,  proving  that  the  appre- 
force  to  70.  Whether  he  has  miscal-  hension  of  being  forced  to  serve  in 
culated  the  number  of  seamen  the  the  navy  deters  men  from  taking  to 
in&cription  could  furnish,  we  cannot  seafaring  life,  and  ascribing  the  de- 
say.  The  entire  amount  of  men  in-  cline  of  the  French  commercial  navy 
scribed  on  the  registers  is,  as  we  are  to  the  difliculty  of  manning  it  The 
informed,  about  155,000.  Of  these,  complainants  state  that  the  number 
he  estimates  that  62,000  could  serve  and  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  maiine 
afloat  in  the  fleet,  coast-guard,  and  of  their  country  has  been  gradually 
transports.  The  total  number  of  in-  diminishing,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
scripts  and  conscripts  to  be  put  afloat  the  trade  of  France  is  carried  on  far 
is  reckoned  at  1 19,200,  of  which  28,260  more  in  foreign  than  native  bottoms, 
would  man  other  services  than  the  Our  readers  will  hardly  credit  our 
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assertion,  which,  however,  mny  l^e  re-  men,  nearly  treble  the  French  total. 

lied  on^  that  this  marine  lias  no  more  To  return  to  the  treatise  before  us,  on 

than  nine  ships  exceeding  800  tons  !  le  personnel  et  materiel  de  la  Jlotte 

This  result  is,  we  believe,  more  due  Franqaise:  its  author,  quitting  the 

to  the  law,  which  compels  partition  first  part  of  his  theme,  congratulates 

of  property,  and  thus  precluaes  accu-  his  countrymen  on  the  forward  state 

mulatiott  of  capital  in  shipping,  than  of  the  latter,  saying : — 
to  fears  of  forced  service :  yet,  this 

latter  condition  of  the  law  in  France  **  We  reckon  at  this  moment  a  greater 
is,  no  doubt,  a  main  cause  of  her  number  of  rapid  veBsels  than  our  rivals, 
maritime  poverty  and  weakness.  Ac-  ^^  ^^  ^'*^«  ^^®  ***'^  °^  ^^^™  *«  ^®  '^^^' 
cording  to  inscription  returns  of  last  ^«f^^  *^^P«-  ^^  ^«;  **  If^st,  apply  cur- 
year,  quoted  in  M.  Clarigny's pamph-  "^^T  ^  K^T^^y^u  ^"^^*^™. *^- 
Y  v^  '  M«^»^  "    ^- 1  *****o*V,     r***"*'"  vantage,  which  wiU  allow  us,  at  a  ffivea 

let  on  the  French  and  English  ar-  moment,  to  accept  the  struggle ;  let  us 
maments,  the  number  of  merchant  also  endeavour,  with  unceasing  activity, 
seamen  was  102,000 ;  but  wc  suspect  to  discover  and  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  statement  is  an  exaggeration.  It  the  secrets  which  future  holds  in  re- 
is  probable  that,  were  inscription  in  serve.  In  following  this  course,  we 
force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  re-  ought  to  aim  at  a  normal  effective  such 
gisters   would  show  about  500,000  as  this:— 

£Ut-major.       Sallora. 

ftO  vessels,  iron-cased  and  beaked,  carrying  from 

40  to  45  guns,     .....       1,500  45,000 

50  iron-cased  frigates,  carrying  from  32  to  36  guns,    1 ,  200         27 , 400 
60  vessels  carrying  12  guns  (type  to  be  created)       1,020         18,000 

160  3,720  90,400 

"  These  vessels  being  destined  to  fight  hours,  with  their  usual  foresight  and 
at  close  quarters  by  boarding,  and  to  practical  intelligence,  do  not  allow  us 
sustain,  for  a  long  time,  an  engagement  to  be  beforehand  m  ith  them,  and  they 
in  which  they  would  fire  both  broad-  are   preparing   a   vigorous    initiative. 
sides,  should  have  strong  crews,  calcu-  On  our  side,  it  is  only  by  keeping  the 
lated  on  the  footing  of  armaments,  ac-  materiel  all  complete,  afloat,  in  a  perfect 
tive,  on  both  »ides.    The  effective  of  the  state  of  liability  to  be  called  into  active 
fleet  once  fixed,  it  becomes  possible  to  service;  by  watching  with  incessant  so- 
dctermine  with  precision  the  develop-  licitude  over  the  conservation  of  the  mar 
inent  which  suits  its  divers  elements,  in  chinery  and  engines,  and  their  good  work- 
personnel  and  in  materiel ;  the  adminis-  ing,  by  verifications,  rectifications,  and 
tratioii  would  then  lay  do>vn  a  certain  frequent  essays;  in  hold  ing  always  ready, 
basis  to  establish  its  provisions,  combine  arms  and  materials,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
its  projects,  enlighten  its  march,   and  servation  of  the  objects  and  the  consis- 
give  it  all  the  advantages  inherent  to  a  tency  of  their  fabrication  will  admit ;  in 
complete  and  well  defined  system,  with  maintaining  with  foresight  the  material 
views  of  a  whole,  continuance  in  its  acts,  provisions  in  good  order;  by  holding 
well-fixed  principles,  and  sol  id  traditions,  the  whole  framework  easily  visible,  by 
all  which  are  calculated  to  command  the  development  of  the  personne/ in  spe- 
confidence  out  of  the  department,  and  cial  schools,  and  all  the  industries  which 
to  guarantee  its  own  internal  strength,  produce  naval  men,  that  our  naval  ad- 
Neverthelessitmustbegrantedtliat  with-  ministration  will  be  always  found  ready 
out  the  scheme  of  multiplied  transfor-  for  every  event.    For  a  fleet  so  active 
mations,  succeeding  each  other  as  by  as  that  of  which  wc  have  indicated  the 
enchantment,  the  task  of  naval  adminis-  possible  number,  it  would  not  be  too 
tration  is,  in  this  particular,  one  of  great  much  to  keep  up,  as  was  done  in  1653, 
difilculty.     A  footing  of  peace,  fixed  and  as  the  English  do  at  present,  two 
upon  the  known  wants  of  maritime  ser-  evolutionary  squadrons,  one  at  Toulon, 
vice  and  eventual  political  necessities,  is  and  one  at  Brest.     A  useful  emulation 
easily  transformed  into  a  footing  of  war,  would  stimulate  these  squadrons;  they 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  would  serve  our  diplomacy  in  the  north 
to  pass  rapidly  from  the  one  to  the  and    in   the   south   of  France;    they 
other.    If  we  succeed  in  acting  fVom  the  would  above  all  promote  the  precious 
onset  on  the  offensive,  we  may  prob-  school  of  discipline  and  of  tradition, 
ably,  in  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  ob-  source  of  every  progress  in  a  military 
tain  some  success  which  might  exercise  navy,  which  has  been  represented  for 
%  decisive  influence  on  the  course  of  twenty  years  by  only  a  squadron  in  the 
events.  We  must  not,  however,  dissimu-  Mediterranean.** 
late  to  ourselves  the  &ct,  that  our  neigh* 
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Thisgood  naval  captain  iB  evidently  during  two  centariet,  to  raise  mMI^ 

not  free  from  the  ordinary  professional  freaae  iuelf  every  time  ih*t  the  Su- 

failiuLMirhichledthetradeamaninthe  ^^^  energetically  demanded  ii.     Ui-.u 

fable  to  insist  on  the  value  of  leather  ^dmimstratiou   were    tupprrtwd,    -• 

<^«  ^./vt-»»f:»»  k;.  n«^:.*A  »/Nwn     Tu^x  should  bo  constrained  to  have  rrcoerw 

lor  protecting  hw  native  town.    Tho-  ^^  ^j,^  ^^^y^^  ^  rolonurr  enmUpm., 

roughly  informed  as  the  Bntish  pub-  ^jt^  the  bait  of  larje  premidma.  Theew. 

he  now  are  as  to  every  step  of  pro-  tributor  of  Uies  would  pay  Ibr  Uiia  aa- 

gress  our  warhke  neighbours  make  ceasicyofthe  public  Krviee  much  dam 

towards     augmenting    their    naval  than  he  actually  pays  under  a  dtifemt 

strength,  it  is   not  likely  that  this  form   for   protecting  elScacKHtaly  tha 

power  will  assume  any  dangerous  di-  painful  industry  of  seamen,  and  for  sei- 

mensions  without  corresponding  ex-  taining  tho  institution  of  all  cUssa  to 

ertions  on  our  side  of  the  Channel  the  greater  profit  of  the  national  powrr. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  and  in-  Y\i^  ^®!Jlf  ♦  'J^*  "•^''  sdmmu. 

^¥^^^\^^  ♦^  o^«  k^«.  ♦ki'o  v^yx^\>  (.«.;  tration,  reduced  to  hare  recoone  to  ei- 

structive  to  see  how  this  French  sai-  ^j^„^,  ^^  „,^^  ^  recrultinjcof  the 

lor  combats  the  idea  that  a  fleet  ^^  ^ould  no  longer  operate  with  tba 
can  be  made  eftective  by  putting  almost  mathematical  certainty  that  it 
soldiers  on  board  it.  To  navigate  and  has  at  present  in  the  levyinjr  of  a  per«o«»- 
to  fight,  such  is  the  double  purpose  nel  of  which  it  is  aware  exactly,  and  at 
of  a  modem  man-of-war,  '*  of  that  any  moment*  of  the  number  and  the  as- 
marvellous  creation,"  says  our  friend,  sessment.  After  rarious  raccesahil  a:- 
**  destined  to  give  to  man  the  empire  tempts,  the  system  of  inscriptkm  substi- 
of  the  seas."  Why  he  should  write  ^"'«1  for  that  by  prMsure,  and  fecuij- 
in  the  future  tense  is  not  clear,  un-  ^Tn^  the  genius  of  Colbot,  has  both 
less  he  consider  his  countrymen  only  Sl^ValfeS^^^ 
as  worthy  of  the  name  of  man.  At  t^^  sute  and  seamen.  For  In  enrolUa^- 
the  same  time,  he  shows  how  atwo-  sailors,  in  regulating  the  order  of  tbs 
lutely  perfect  seamanlike  qualities  ler>'ing,  and,  above  all,  in  making  ths 
are  demanded  of  those  who,  as  he  periodical  service  on  board  the  flt^t. 
says,  **  will  start  from  our  ports,  to  the  condition,  sine  and  »o«,  of  ^U 
attempt  the  most  audacious  enter-  participation  in  benefit  arising  in  ma*:- 
prises  against  the  territory  or  the  ^'^"^^  affairs,  the  Sute  has  coattitatcl 
naval  forces  of  the  enemy."  It  is,  he  •  common  right  on  mariUme  ind.^ 
•ays,  when  the  gale  grows  into  a  try.  or  on  the  men  who  follow  it:  ion.. 
ITiJL  ♦!,*  .A.  *;«r«  «nS  .n^n  ii.v<k«yv  ^*d  pcoplo  it  lus guanuiteed  Industra; 
•term,  the  sea  rises,  and  men  have  to  ui^^./     ^,j  ^^^  TL-^erred  th.*  profit  o '  .i 

mount  the  slippery  shrouds  at  night  exprc^.ly  for  them,  which  mean*  iKi: 

to  take  in  the  stru^ri^Ung  sails,  that  miiher  a  foreign  nary,  nor  French m > 

the  specialty  of  the  seaman  appears,  jcrts.  who  are  not  liable   to   ser^i-* 

and  controverts  on  high  ground  all  charges,  have  the  riirht  in  France  u 

the  theories  opposed  to  its  essential  take  to  themselves  any  maritime  Indu*- 

value.    Further  he  writes  : —  try.  without  claiming  a  prIvUcfe  an  I 

committing  an  usorpation  to  the  detn- 

**Up  to  this  time  the  institutions  of  ment  of  tiic  navj.    The  naval  ailmin.s- 

the  French  marine  have  had  in  view  tration  is  the  guardian  of  this  contract 

to  produce  a  fleet  not  inferior  to  that  In  all  timers  its  endeavour  has  been  to 

of  any  other  nation,  either  in  the  quali-  maintain  the  terms  equally,  that  it  to 

tics  of  its  men  or  of  its  material.    Now  say,  to  protect  the  sacred  rights  of  'h« 

all  other  navies  occupy  themselves  in  navy  from  the  mares  and  abuses  of  aH 

increasing  thonuml>erof  their  sailors,  sorts,  which  have  so  often  mcnaceil  tt 

and  in  raising  the  cDoditton  of  this  spe-  It  is  the  l>orn  protector  of  naval  meo, 

cial  classof  men  by  particular  privileges  oversees  them,  defends  their  intere^^ 

and  ftecuniary  advantages.    Ru«siaand  with  an  enlightened  anxiety  ennoblet 

Austria  exhibit  ptfrseverlng  endeavours  their  roU^lon,  and  attaches  its  admlni*- 

to  create  for  themselves  a  naval  personi-  trationswiih  an  intimate  solidity,  an  1 

flcation.    England  iropo«es  u|>nn  her.M?lf  sttftcns  tho  rigours  of  tbe  ri|rht  of  requi* 

heavy  sacritlc.'s,  in  order  tu  draw  into  sition  of  wliich  it  is  invented  with  rr. 

her  n^vy  the  best  fubjectM  in  her  nier*  gant  to  them.     It  does  better  still  ■  by 

chant  ser\'ici\  and  to  retain  them  aftiT-  distributing  thccharges  of  the  service  a« 

war  is  in  her  reserve.    In  France  it  is  equally  as  ]v>s»ible,  by  tbe  Improvement 

by  maritime  inscription  that  sailors  are  of  the  system  of  levying ;  bv  oootideno; 

eoucated  and  formed  for  the  service  of  the  liberty  of  sailors  as  well  as  clrciun- 

her  fleet.    It  is  too  much  forgotten  that  stances  permit,  and  In  being  sc«Ums  for 

It  is  owing  to  tldseminentlr  conservative  the  increase  of  the  profits  of  the  naval 

institution  that  cor  navy  has  been  able,  profession.  It  has  brooght  new  snl^fcti 
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under  the  banner  of  the  inscription,  and  admonishes  his  government  to  be  so- 
sat  wfied  justice  towards  a  class  of  men  licitous  in  the  wliole  matter  of  iu- 

l^^JatJl  ^^J^:^r^-  *?u«''^"^*'y  scription;  to  take  care  not  to  alter 

guarantees  of  common  ri:,'lit  by  an  m-    *u«v^«««  '  *.  ««„*^ i    u        *     »    r 

flexible  State.  If  the  welfare  of  the  J^?  Prfept  paternal  character'  of 
public  service  and  the  prosperity  of  the  ]^  administration,  and  to  respect 
population  of  our  coasts  were  only  con-  *"®  liberty  of  seamen  when  not  on 
suited,  a  union  between  naval  men  and  service ;  lest,  he  says,  this  means  of 
the  mariue  administration  would  be  in.  obtaining  sailors  "be  not  struck  with 
dissoluble.  For  two  centuries  all  the  sterility.  Other  remarks  of  this  na- 
goveraments  of  France  have  maintained  ture  are  thus  closed : — "Any  increase 
this  order  of  affairs,  and  stamped  it  with  of  the  debt  which  our  seamen  remj- 
adeamtive  consecration.  Sailors  many  larly  acquit  to  the  country,  with  ad- 
Ci>  '^:.tl'SZ  r^S^Thl^J  muubleandscarcelyunde^od^^^ 
minds  from  the  temptation  of  enrolling  ^^  would  provoke, an  insurmount- 
themselves  in  foreign  mercantUe  navie?  *P^®  discust  for  les  tnduHnes  marp^ 
where  work  is  better  paid.  But  the  ^^''^  ^'^^^  ^  ^  Bay,  a  repusnanoe 
charge  of  a  generally  numerous  family,  to  any  seafaring  calling,  which  sub- 
joined to  the  privations  and  sufferings  jects  them  to  inscription.  Able  sea- 
inherent  to  the  practice  of  a  coarse  and  men,  active  top-men,  the  elite  of 
perilous  life,  shows  the  imperious  neces-  ships'  crews,  are,  he  says,  becoming 
sityof  elevated  pav.  which  ought  not  to  scarcer  in  France  from  day  to  day. 

On  ^1  VI  J'uu%  *"'  ""*  '*}^ ^'"if'  The  fisheries  of  the  coast  seem  to  fur- 
On  one  side,  wealth  and  ease  are  hberaliy  -.joU    XL-   «„:««:„«i   ^„r^rA^  ^f  «.^. 

spread  out.  mdustry  foreign  to  naviga-  ^}   ^i  ^^^^1^  f^^^^?  ^^  /ll^' 

tion  shows  itself,  and  offers  the  aspect  of  «f^  although  the  character  of  this 

higher  profits  to  recruits  ill  content  with  ^^^  ^^  very  good,  he  declares,  m  many 

their  lot ;  on  the  other  side,  two  import-  pomts,  such  as  "religious  sentiments, 

ant  branches  of  work  for  the  sailors,  personal  courage,  self-denial,  fecun- 

coasting  and  long  navigation,  tend  to  dity  in  resources,  and  instinct  for  all 

decrease  more  and  more  by  the  concur-  things   connected  with  a  sea  life," 

rence  of  the  railways,  and  by  the  recent  such  as  make  them  the  sheet-anchor 

blow  to  the  protection  of  our  flag.    In  of  the   service—it  is,  nevertheless, 

.^^m'^*vL"f*'ru^^*''^^*'^!-'''l?^  Clear  that  the  French  navy  is  ex! 

s^D w^  '^^             "^""^  ^  ^^^  ^  *^«°^^^y  ^«fi"^°^  comparatively  with 

^*^      '  ours,  in  men  who  have  acquired  the 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  on  the  experience  of  top-men  in  the  many 

virtues  and  claims  of  the  French  sys-  thousand  tall  ships  of  our  merchant 

t«m  of  impressment,  intelligibly  an-  princes. 

nouncea  that  the  pay  accorded  by  the  Without  attempting  to  frame  a 
8tate  to  seamen  in  her  service  is  in-  complete  plan  of  defence  for  the 
adequate.  On  one  hand,  the  Paris  French  coasts.  Captain  Foullioy  pro- 
Admiralty  is  told  that  the  effect  of  poses  certain  measures  of  this  sort 
railroads  has  been  to  diminish  the  To  create  a  coast-^ard,  composed  of 
coasting  trade,  and  that  the  with-  gun-boats  of  various  tonnage  and 
drawal  of  protection  afforded  by  navi-  of  iron-cased  vessels,  provided  with 
gation  laws  has  diminished  the  ocean-  beaks,  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  with- 
going  ships ;  while,  on  the  other  stand  a  shock,  but  as  short  as  is  corn- 
hand,  the  rate  of  wages  earned  in  patible  with  great  speed,  in  order 
land  employments  is  seducing  youth  that  they  mav  turn  readily  in  narrow 
from  embarking  in  seafaring  pursuits,  channels.  This  standing  force  would 
The  writer  urges,  as  a  "question  of  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  present 
justice,  right,  and  humanity,"  that  it  douanitrsy  or  custom-house  service, 
IS  the  duty  of  the  State  to  exercise  of  port  police,  lighting,  buoying,  pi- 
or  increase  its  paternal  care  of  men  lotsge,  &c. 

liable  to  inscription.    In  accordance  He  concludes  by  strongly  remon- 

with  this  view,  a  measure  has  recently  strating  against  the  notion  of  substi- 

been  adopted  for  giving  bounties  to  tuting  soldiers  for  sailors  on  board 

fishermen,  furnishing  them  with  nets,  ships  of  war,  and  his  conclusion  is 

and,  in  short,  adopting  that  system  assuredlv  sound, 

of  fostering  which  was  tried  in  Ire-  To  take  the  foe  by  boarding  has 

land,  pronounced  injurious,  and  ex-  ever  been  a  British  specialty :  so  it  is 

plodea.  opportune  that  the  French  are  still 

Out  expenenceAoapUainede/regate  inclined  to  try  their  prowess  in  this 
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way.     They  have'lat^^,  aeeu   our  also  been  estimated,  our  jjaTigating 
crews  quite  near,  says  (Saj^tain  Foul-  personnel  amounts  to  about  300,000 
Hoy,  and  are  eager  for  the  fight.    No  men,  this  for<>&  is  probably  superior  to 
one  doubts  their  bravery,  but  of  a  any  probable  combination  of  other 
truth,  a  regiment  of  Zouaves,  sea-sick  nations.  .  Bi^sides,  we  may  ^Iso  fairly 
in  a  three-decker,  woiild  ezcite^more  .presume  that  severs^  nations,  such  as 
laughter  than  fear  in  piir  J^ck-tars.  the  German,  American,  and  Italian,  \ 
The  reason  wliy  our  allies  wish  to  would  not  suffer  the  French  to  erect 
ship  more  soldiers  plainly  is,  because  supremacy  at  sea  on  ourniin,  because 
they  have  not  enough  sailors.     But  the  people  of  France  have  less  indus- 
we  suspect  there  is  also  a  secret  rea-  trial  and  commercial  aptitudes,  are 
son.    impressed  seamen,  under-paid,  far  more  military  and  aggressive,  and, 
and  hating  the- service,  might  be  apt  on  these  two  accounts,  are  not  bo 
to  redtess  theit  wrongs  by  mutiny  ;  likely  as  the  English  to  use  such  bu- 
and,  therefore,  the-presenceof  a  picked  premacy  merely  in  the  interests  of 
soldiery  may  be  requisite.     Fi'ance  commerce,  and  peace.    Captain  Foul- 
has  no  such   coip$   as   our  Royal  ,lioy  b£Ms  taken .  a- world-wide  view  of 
-Marmes — amphibious  men — ^good,  ats  the  eflonnous  power  marshalled  under 
their  device  saysj^^ar  mar€  et  terram,  the  scegtee-  ^'  -Queen  Victoria.    A 
who  acquire  sea-legs  and  hardiness  messengerjo^KiT^  rapid  aikd' ubiquitous 
on  board  ship,  by  service  afloat  in  our  '  than  the  aeiicatfe  Arie^^Sbes  her  Ma- 
numerous  cruizers.  A  sufficient  nura-  .jesty^s  Irijlciing,  in  plotting  a  girdle 
'ber  of  •  sailors  has  ever  formed  the  rpund  tho  globe ;  and  so  long  as  her 
military  difficulty  of  the  French,  and  commands  do  not  aim  at  unjust  ag- 
we  trust  it  may  continue  to  do  so.  gressions,  we  may  be  sure  that  most 
It  was  not  until  the  First  Napoleon  .nations  will  acquiesce  in  her  queenly 
could  put  some  thousand  Genoese  on  sway  over  the  high  seas,    touis  Na- 
board  nis  fleet,  that  he  hoped  to  be  poleon .  Bonaparte  is   not  a  foolish 
able  to  cope  with  England ;    and  king  who  would  go-  to  war  without 
Bonaparte-phobists    say,    that    the  counting  the  cost ;  and  he  knows  that 
Third  Napoleon  fosters  the  growth  of  warfare  with  our  Queen  would  reaeto- 
the  Italian  kingdom  in  the  expecta-  ble  a  game  at  cards,  in  which  posses- 
tion  that  the  coasts  of  the  Latin  Pe-  sion  of -most  trumps  decides  the  day, 
ninsula  will  some  day  supply  him  depending  for  its  issue  on  superiority 
with  60^00  seamen.     If  ever  the  of  a^^egate  riches.    In  Cromwell  s 
French  fleet  were  recruited  in  this  time,  an  acute  statesman,  Sir  James 
manner,  and  Russia  also  took  up  arms,  Harrington,  in  his  "  Oceana,"  or  Eng- 
England  would  have  to  look  aboiit  land,  laid  the  foundation  of  politics, 
her,  and  she  could  turn  to  hire  Ame-  by  pronouncing  that  empire  follows 
ricans  for  both  her  royal  and  com-  the  balance    of  property,   whether 
mercial  navy,  with  the  paramount  lodged  in  one,  in  a  few,  or  in  many, 
advantage  of  securing  the  services  of  This  dogma,  which  was  new.  at  the 
men  who  speak  our  language.    The  time,  and  was  deemed  as  important  a 
total  number  of  c^h  required  for  the  discovery  as  that  of  the  compass,  is 
wholeof  our  war  dteam-vessels  afloat,  particularly  applicable  to  the  Sove!^ 
building,  and  converting,  was  lately  reignty  of  the  Sea,  which  has  ever  fol- 
calculated  at  96,812  officers  and  sea-  lowed  predominance  in  commercial 
men,  and  16,929  marines.    If,  as  has  wealth.: 
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WHSKthe  French joanialB  proclaimed,  the  gloiy  attaching  to  the  fact  of 
mart  GalUeOj  that  the  iron-cased  fri-  haying  outstripped  us  by  launch- 
gati^  "La  Gloiie,"  had  '^taken  pos-  ing  the  first  armour-ship,  vhidh,  if 
session  of  the  sea,"  ve  hailed  the  an-  not  invuberable,  has  been  made  far 
nonncement  wi^  the  philosophic  re-  less  vulnerable  thaa  other  vessels, 
mark,  that  it  is  veil  to  have  ingenious  without  any  jBacrifioe  of  speed ;  ana 
Allies -from  whom  we  may  learn  how  in  so  doing  they  have  lert  us  to  a 
to  maintAJn  our  naval  supremacy.  If  stem  chase,  proverbially  a  long  one. 
the  warlike  invention  should  fail,  the  They  have  gone  ahead,  and  have  done 
experiment  was  tried  at  their  cost ;  if  so  because  promptitude  is  a  charao- 
it  should  succeed,  it  is  easy  to  imitate  teristic  of  a  despotic  government 
it.  Assuredly  our  Admiralty  did  wisely  The  annexed  engraved  view  of  the 
to  await  the  result,  braving  shot  and  "  Gloire  "  shows  what  a  formidable 
shell  from  journalists,  who  daily  blew  vessel  of  war  she  is.  Her  mere  look 
the  Board  up,  or  at  least  condemned  is  striking.  She  is  of  immense  size,  dis- 
it  as  woodeiL  like,  as  the3r  said,  "  its  placing  nearly  6,000  tons ;  and  to  an 
antiquated  snips  :'*  forgetting  that  its  eye  experienced  in  naval  warfare,  the 
armour  of  proof  consists  in  the  &ct  severity  of  her  form,  the  sharpness 
that  the  House  of  Commons  wiU  not  of  her  h'nes,  the  mass  of  iron  that 
allow  it  to  risk  public  money  in  mak-  covers  her,  her  capacity  for  extraor- 
ing  great  experiments.  dinary  speed,  and  the  large  calibre  of 
fSncased  in  this  cuirass,  the  robur  et  her  guns,  give  her  a  very  terrible  ap- 
art triplex  circa  pectus  of  British  offi-  pearance.  The  impression  created  by 
dai  nilors,  the  much^bused  Lords  comparing  her  with  the  wooden  line- 
CommiBsioners  may  dedare  that  they  of-lMkttle-ship  Ijfiag  near  her  is,  that 
never  were  blind  to  the  merits  of  the  new  vessel  is  as  superior  a  weapon 
blindage  (as  the  invention  of  ship-  as  that  our  riflemen  caM  '*MiBS  Min- 
armour  is  called  in  French),  and  may  nie*'  is  to  *' Brown  Bess."   Her  engines 

Soint  to  the  "  Warrior ''  as  perhaps  are  900  horse-power ;  she  is  reoorted 

estined,  if  not  to  knock  the  sides  of  to  have  attained  a  speed  of  la^  Knots, 

'^  La  Qloire ''  in,  to  take  the  shine  out  and  was  the  only  ship  that  could  keep 

of  her.  up  with  the  imp^al  yacht  "  Aigle, ' 

Meanwhile,  oar  Allies  deserve  all  during  a  trip  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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Her  real  full  speed,  however,  with  harmlessly  against  her  armour,  while 

coals,  &c..  on  ooard,  will  probably  she  could  throw  molten  iron  into  his 

not  prove  oeyond  about  twelve  knots,  unprotected  sides.  Man  our  '^wooden 

thouj^h  more  is  expected.  walls"  as  you  will,  yet  what  could 

With  this  wonderful  celerity,  which  avail  them  against  such  odds  9 
surpasses  that  of  all  our  ships  of  The  dimensions  of  the '*Gloire"  are 
war  with  scarcehr  an  exception,  she  252  feet  long,  and  55  feet  beam.  She 
has  the  heels  of  almost  every -ship,  is,  in  fact,  a  huge  corveUe,  so  called 
and  if  not  absolutelv  invulnerable,  is  from  carrying  her  armament  on  a  sin- 
proof  against  shell,  and  probably  gle  covered  deckj  and  she  exceeds 
against  a  ^at  many  shot  No  wooden  most  ships  of  the  Ime  in  tonnage.  Yet 
vessel  comd  encounter  her  in  smooth  she  only  carries  thirty-fidx  guns,  and 
water,  except  at  fearful  odds.  How-  their  calibre  is  no  more  than  thirty- 
ever,  she  has  an  extreme  defect.  Her  pounders,  evidently  because  she  can- 
sharpness  of  form  and  enormous  weight  not  carry  greater  weight  of  metal 
and  power  drive  her  through  thewaves,  Thirty-four  of  these  guns,  which  are 
so  that  she  pitches  heavily,  and  takes  rifled,  are  on  the  main-deck,  and  two 
in  water  over  her  bows.  To  remedy  are  on  the  forecastle.  The  iron  plates 
this,  she  is  trimmed  bv  the  stem  to  she  is  cased  in  are  not,  as  some  per- 
the  extent  of  no  less  tnan  about  five  sons  have  asserted,  fifteen  centimetres, 
feet.  Her  port-sills  are  but  five  feet  or  six  inches  thick  but  ten  centi- 
eieht  inches  above  water,  and  in  case  metres,  or  fourand  a-nalf  inches  thick ; 
of  a  heavy  sea,  when  she  would  be  thesamethicknessasthe  plates  on  our 
obliged  to  close  her  ports,  a  double-  vessels.  The  iron  of  whicn  the  French 
tiered  vessel  could  nave  her  ports  plates  are  composed  mav  be  8ii8- 
open,  and  so  have  cette  corvette  cuir-  pected  to  be  of  a  superior  description. 
assee  at  her  mercy.  If,  as  may  be  an-  If  not  of  peculiar  quality,  it  ottlainly 
ticipated,  the  rest  of  the  iron-cased  is  excellent  forged  iron;  and  itsmakers 
ships  now  in  course  of  construction  deem  it  so  peculiar  as  to  call  it  acier 
across  the  Channel  partake  of  these  fondu,  or  foundry  steel  This  ques- 
ill  qualities,  they  will  only  be  smooth-  tion  is  so  important,  that  we  propose 
water  sailors,  and  will  not  be  formid-  to  revert  to  it  again, 
able  antagonists  under  quick  wa^  in  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
a  sea.  In  this  essential  point  of  view,  though  an  invisible  one,  that  the 
the  wisdom  of  our  Admiralty  is  ap-  "Gloire''  is  a  steam-ram.  The  pro- 
parent,  in  having  waited  to  see  what  jection  of  her  cutwater  at  the  line 
practice  would  do ;  and  further,  until  caUed  "  between  wind  and  water," 
theory  could  devise  a  better  form  of  would  enable  her  to  crush  in  anenemy's 
iron-coated  ship.  broadside  at  the  most  dangerous  point, 

The  "Gloire^'  has,  as  will  be  ob-  and  the  immense  strength  given  to 

served,  three  slight  masts  and  a  short  her  cutwater  shows  that  this  mode  of 

bowsprit  fore  and  aft  rigged,  for  try-  attack  is  contemplated.    She  is  not 

sails,  ana  can  set  a  square  sail  on  her  destined  for  distant,  active  service, 

foremast.    Her  spars  and  top-hamper  but  is  considered  as  a  Idock-shipy  or 

are  therefore  so  light  as  hardly  to  im-  floating-battery,  capable  of  defending 

pede  her  when  under  steam.    This  the  port  she  may  be  stationed  in,  yet 

very  moderate  rig  is  certainly  most  being  also  employed  as  a  steam-ram, 

judicious,  since  the  rapid  way  a  three-  to  be  proi)elled  against  assailants, 
master  makes,  when  scudding  under       As  a  sea-going  vessel  the ''(Hoire''  is 

bare  poles,  proves  how  strong  the  a  failure  ;  but  she  was  never  intended 

effect  of  the  wind  is  upon  them.  Her  to  go  to  sea.  ''Her  riband  equipment,'' 

great  speed  is  also  considerably  due  to  said  the  Moniteur  ae  la  FloUe,  '^  indi- 

er  fine  lines  at  bow  and  stem.    Not-  cate  that  this  vessel  is  not  meant  to 

withstanding  the  weight  of  her  ar-  go  to  a  distance  from  our  ports,  but 

mour,  her  pace  excels  that  of  almost  that  she  is  made  for  operations  in  the 

every  other  ship  of  war— an  element  seas  where  hencefortn  the  great  dif- 

in  itself  of  enormous  advantage,  in  ferences  of  European  policy  will  be 

enabling  her  either  to  elude  an  en-  settled."     That  is  to  aav,  speakiixg 

ga^ement,  or  to  select  the  most  suit-  plainly,  she    is  meant  tor  Channel 

able  distance  for  herself  in  one.  That  nghtins.  Though  much  moiemoirable 

distance  would  be  the  point  at  which  than  the  old  floating  batte^,  she  is 

her  adversary's  shot  would  rattle  little  else  than  a  batteiy.    So  far  as 
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the  infiuit  science  of  building  iron-  that  enemy's  armament,  which  may 
plated  shim  has  gone,  she  is  the  first  be  termed  the   force   of  resistance. 
modeLana  the  i>oint  is  to  im]>roye  The  second  is  her  power  of  destroying 
upon  oer.   Thus,  she  is  straight-sidedf  the  foe,  which  may  be  called  the  force 
like  erery  other  vessel,  whereas  the  of  destruction.     These  two  powers 
form  proposed  to  be  given  by  Mr.  will  principally  depend  on  the  weight 
Josiah  JoneSjaLiverpoolship-builder,  of  metal  on  her  sides  that  she  can 
has   the    important  advantage — ^by  oppose  to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  on 
sloping  in-board  from   the   water  s  the  weight  of  metal  she  can  project 
edge — of  presenting  a  plated  surface,  against  the  enem^.    The  sloping-side 
that  a  shot  from  another  ship,  un-  plan  of  construction  for  iron-plated 
less  alongside,  would  not  strike  full,  ships  is,  manifestly,  a  great  step  in 
and  therefore  would  glance  up  and  advance,  and  possesses  the  peculiar 
off  from.    By  this  method  of  evading,  merit  of  endowing  a  ship's  side  with 
as  well  as  resisting,  the  impact  of  a  the  power  of  resistance  by  simple 
projectile,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  means,  viz.,  by  the  application  of  a 
strength,  and  consequently  of  the  principle  derived  from  natural  laws, 
weighty  of  the  new  ponderous  armour  and  not  by  mere  increment  of  the  re* 
can  be  dispensed  with.    Mr.  Jones's  sisting  medium.  The  objections  urged 
experiments,  testing  the  shot-proof  against  iron-cased  ships,  as  in  for  in- 
powers  of  tne  butt  he  constructed,  stance  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  '*  Mili- 
f/vre  ^|ood  proof  of  the  merit  of  his  tary  Opinions,"  are  surmounted  by 
mvention.     The  class  of  vessel  he  Captain  Coles'  contrivance,  as   we 
proposes   would   have  an    unusual  shall  perceive  after  perusing  the  fol- 
breadth  of  beam,   and  their  sides  lowingextract  from  Sir  John's  work: 
would  slope  from  the  water-line  in-  «  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  protec- 
wards  and  upwards  at  an  angle  of  tion  is  aomewhat  imperfect ;  the  ships 
fifty-two  degrees,  and  be  faced  with  are  not  capable  of  resisting  the  effect  of 
three-inch  iron  plates.    Certainly  his  pieces  of  the  heaTiest  calibre,  with  which 
plan  of  construction  possesses  a  deci-  the  shore  batteries  are  now  being  armed, 
ded  advantage  over  the  ordinary  form  •               •  and,  abore  all,  the  decks, 
of  a  ship's  »de,  for,  whUe  it  cannot  f^^'  undo-  exposure  ^  elevated  bat- 
be  doubted  that  thi  Whitworth  80-  *f '^«  ^J  ^^J*\^  ^^i^]^  ^  V*.^  n  ^  ^ 
pomider  could  send   a   flat-fronted  -t^^^ . •hot  and  shells  a«3  totally  un- 

smashing  shot  through  wrought-iron  ^ 

four-inch  plates  in  a  vertical  position,  Ko  horizontal  fire  could  strike  Cap- 
neither  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  tain  Coles'  structure  above  the  water- 
shot  would  glance  off  from  plating  set  line,  except  at  an  angle  of  forty  de- 
at  a  sufficient  angle.  grees;  and  the  vessel  is  protected 
The  objection  ur^  against  this  against  vertical  fire  by  an  arched  roof, 
form  for  a  sldp's  side,  that  it  does  An  enormously  strong  ship  is  thus 
ttot  present  sufficient  defence  a^nst  obtained.     She  is  not  weak,  as  or- 
waves,  is  remedied  in  the  admirable  dinary  ships  are,  in  numerous  port« 
plan  of  Captain  Coles,  RN.,  by  pro-  holes,  but  has  a   continuous  sideu 
vidinff  sides  of  the  ordinary  form  Moreover,  the  weisht  of  her  guns  lies 
outside,  that  may  be  termed  a  thick,  amidships  insteaa  of  at  the  sides, 
sloping,  iron  glacis.    For  floating  pur-  Several  advantages  would  result  from 
poses  of  attack  and  defence.  Captain  this  position  of  ner  armament :  first, 
Coles'  adaptation  of  the  inclined  plane  she  would  reU  much  less  than  a  ves- 
principle,and  his  combination  of  other  sel  having  two  broadsides;  and,  se- 
alterations,  fonn  a  highly  valuable  in-  condly,  she  could  traverse  her  guns 
mention,  which  appears  perfectly  to  in  anj  direction.     The  very  act  of 
meet  toe  ^peat  desideratum  of  pro-  working   guns    on    the   broadsides 
tecting  ships'  sides.      How  vastly  causes  our  present  ships  to  roll  seve- 
his  form  of  vessel  would  add  to  the  ral  degrees ;  but  here,  the  guns  being 
<)uaUties  of  ships  of  war  we  shall  in  the  centre,  the  motion  of  the  ship 
P^i^ve  on  reflecting  up^n  what  they  would  be  steadier.     Moreover,  at  a 
ve  required  to  ho,     Tne  value  of  a  time  when,  in  a  rolling  sea,  ports  at 
ship,  as  an  engine  of  war,  depends  on  the  side  would  altematelv  oe  under 
two  qualities.    The  first  is  her  power,  water,  a  gun  placed  amidships  would 
compaiativelywith  that  of  the  enemy,  be  perfectly  clear.     A  Une-of-battle 
of  resisting  the  destructive  effect  of  ship  of  120  guns  can  only  bring  sixty 
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guna  to  bear  on  one  broadside ;  but  genius  of  the  Emperor,  givM  irresi^ 

CaptamColes'sbield-sbipwouldbring  iWe  superiority  to  a  naval  attack  against 

the  whole  of  her  guna  to  bear  on  either  ^^7  fortiflcations  in  mamnry ;  at  the 

broadside,  and  four  guns  right  ahead  J*™®  *^"™®  A*  proscribes,  te  the  ftetnrc, 

or  ri.ht  Wn.     &/this  oV  ^^^rii^^  SXSi'al^e^Sornt: 

^usfy  advantageous  plan^  of  con-  wiU,„ake known theinfluenS^thU 

Btruction  to  win  its  way  in  pubjio  forged  iron  casing  exerdses  upon  the 

estimation,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  nautical  qualities  of  the  steam-boat,  in 

eeneral  topic  of  "  reconstruction  of  which  the  first  eoncKtion,  that  of  navi- 

tne  British  navy,"  includinfl;  some  of  gahllity,  must  necessarily  remain  xDTar- 

the  minor  phases  and  detaUs  of  tiiia  riable.    One  of  the  most  intei«sting 

important  national  aiffair.  questions  in  the  order  of  the  day  is. 

The  recent  grand  improvements  in  ^^^  ^^^  *t"*  ^^»<*  has  far  its 

increased  calibre,  range,  Mid  precision  o^ect  to  counterbalance,- wfavoiirofa 

of^nnon,aspa^oftleart5  Sfrn^^^'fhr^TZS^^^^ 

were  sure  to  ijroduce  coxreroonding  i^  ^  c^j^ain  that  a  cuirassed  vessel  of 

improvements  m  the  art  of  defence :  g^eat  speed,  supplied  with  powerful  ar- 

and  the  ship  in  armour  is  as  natural  tillery,  sailing  in  the  ordinary  drcum- 

a  seauence  of  rifled  cannon  as  the  stances  of  wind  and  tide,  being  enabled 

EUghland  clansman's  target  was  of  to  despise  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemv, 

his  foeman's  two-handed  claymore,  and  crush  the  resistances  which  the 

Let  us  see  how  various  authorities  proceedings  at  present  in  iBc  permit  to 

have  viewed  this  novelty.    Sir  John  oppose  to  her,  would  reign  over  the  seas 

Burgoyne  indicates  the  probable  real  ^^  ^*^f  ^^  dominion  to 'jrery  shore 

futiSe  value  of  ships  in  armour  in  the  "*  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^'^  accea«We  to  her." 
ensuing  passage;  after  which,  while       Here  the  opinions  of  an  eqninent 

taking  a  limited  view  of  their  use,  he  Englishengineeroffioerandof  aFrench 

admits  them  to  be  eapMble  of  further  naval  man  are  at  issue  on  the  question, 

improvement,  yet  considers  that,  since  whether,  in  a  tnal  at  war  of  Ships 

iron  is  equally  applicable  to  shore  fer«^«  Batteries,  the  former  ofUielat- 

batteries,   their  relative  advantage  ter  would  conquer.    In  our  impartial 

over  ships  will  be  retained :—  view  the  latter  are  sure  of  victcwy,  for 

the  simple  reason  that  they  ean  carry 
••  Even  with  the  imperfect  ptotection  f  heavier  weight,  both  of  metal  plat- 
that  iron-cased  ships  have  obtslned,  they  iiig  a&^  ordnance,  than  ships  easi. 
are  as  yet  scarcely  seaworthy ;  and,  on  On  this  old  quaorel  of  '^  there's  no- 
that  account,  are  far  better  adapted  to  thing  like  leather,*'  our  own  blue 
defensive  operations  in  smooth  waters,  jackets  are  at  war  with  the  red  coats 
and  to  co-operatewhh  the  shore  batteries  as  to  the  best  way  of  defen^tf  our 
than  to  act  against  them."  ^^^^^     To  j^^^ge  l,^  ^j^  s^  Jack 

shows  for  land  defences,  he  is  keeping 

This  destination  is  that  of  the  first  upTomCteffin's  traditionary  idea,  that, 

iron-cased  vessel  of  war  as  yet  launch-  «s  for  land  it  is  of  little  value,  except 

cd ;  but  there  is  ample  reason  for  be-  to  cast  anchor  to,  and  get  freah  beef 

lieving  that  science  will  soon  contrive  frpn^'    "Now,"  says  he,  **  the  French , 

a  successful  sea-going  shii)-in^umour.  ^ith  their  300  rifled  cannon,  in  bron- 

The   French   capitaine  de  frSgcUe,  clad  ships,  will  laugh  at  all  the  brick 

Foullioy  (whose  remarkable  treatise  ^iid  mortar,  stone  and  earth  of  out 

on  "  Naval  Warfare  between  France  new  coast  defences"  But  sofUy,  good 

and  England"  was  reviewed  in  our  Sir,  our  foes  afloat  can  never  laugh  in 

last  number),  has  the  followinff  para-  the  faces  of  most  of  these  fortifications, 

graph  respecting  the  vtdue  of  the  new  which  will  be  constructed  on  the  land 

mvention :—  side  of  dock-yards :  and  we  fancy  that, 

should  the  French  land  and  attack 

-To  these  militaiy  qualities  of  the  Ife^th^^^^^ 
screw-ship  is  now  joined  a  new  one.  in-  ?^^  of  the  hedge.  The  recomnaei^a- 
vulnerabUity,  recently  obtained  by  the  ?^^^  ^  the  naval  section  of  the  De- 
application  of  a  cuirass,  formed  of  plates  fence  Oommission  axe  Jiowever,  highly 
of  forged  iron,  of  a  given  thickness,  which  Worthy  of  attention.  Oonstdering  that 
cover  every  visible  yart  of  the  vessel  the  scenes  of  naval  warfare  will,  in  all 
bel  >w  the  deck.  This  transformation,  probability,  be  the  shoal  parts  of  the 
the  initiation  of  which  we  owe  to  the  Channel,  the  CommissioneBl  lecotn- 
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mendthaoonttractionof  vesBelBofnot  1,000  yards,  would  practically  be  in- 
more  thui  8,000  tooB  burden,  drawing  vuhienible.  The  quality  of  speed  is, 
aboat  aixteea  feet  water,  and  able  to  therefore,  of  far  greater  importance 
steam  about  ten  knot&  In  order  to  than  the  thickness  of  the  protecting 
overoome  the  difficulty  as  to  sufficient  metaL 

breadth  of  bc«m  for  fighting  both  Thicken  the  iron-case  to  obtain  in- 

broadsides,  those  experienced  officers  vulnerability,  and  you  lose  mobility. 

advise  an  attempt  to  invent  a  ffun-  The  practical  question  is,  to  combine 

carria^  with  less  recoil,  and  the  aaop-  adequate  steaming  qualities  with  suffi- 

tion  of  breech-loaders,  to  enable  more  cientlyefifectualiron-plated protection. 

guns  to  be  worked  in  the  same  space.  Even  the  armour  of  the  '*  Trusty" 

The  recent  important  discussion  on  yielded  to  Whitworth's  80-pounder. 

the  qaesti<m  of  Iron-Cased  Ships  has  Increased  thickness  of  plate,within  the 

established  two  great  facts  :  nrstly,  capacity  of  floatin|r  power,  can  clearly 

that  ixon  plates  can  be  penetrated,  be  overcome  by  increased  power  of 

under  obtain  conditions,  by  shot,  and,  gun.    The  question,  therefore,  is,  in 

therefore,  that  no  vessel,  nowevw  thus  which  case  will  the  capability  of  in- 

protecteo,  can  be  pronounced  invul-  crease  sooner  reach  its  limits  1     A 

nerable;  secondly,  that  the  requisite  ship  built  to  carr^  veiy  thick  plates 

conditions  are  dLmcult  of  attainment,  comd   not  be  dnven  at  the  high 

and,  tiberefior^  that  an  iron-clad  ves-  speed  which  must  give  superiority  m 

sel  would  poosM  a  decisive  advantage  naval  warfare.    If  she  were  to  cany 

over  an  tmprotected  antagonist  many  ver^  heavy  guns,  as  well  as  hb 

Six-iaoh  iron  phites  wo^ld  pfpbably  coated  with  very  thick  armour^  she 

carnr  a  vessel  scatheless  tmrou^h  a  would,  even  if  not  slow  and  unwieldy, 

single-handed  action.    But  a  thinner  present  a  large  mark  to  several  smail- 

scantling  would,  under  certain  condi-  er  and  swifter  vessels,  each  carrying 

ttonS|  be  a  protection  against  shells,  a  few  powerful  guns,  and  able  to 

whicn  are  infinitely  the  most  destruc-  choose  its  distance  for  striking  an 

tive.  and,  therefore,  the  most  dreaded  enemy  which   presents   so  large  a 

implements  of  naval  warfare,  without  tai^et. 

talcing  into  account  other  incendiary  Iron -plated  gun-boats  of  greater 

projectilesycomparedwiti^  which  there  tonnage  than  the  present  class  might 

IS  utile  dread  of  cold  shot    **  Keep  probably  be  constructed  in  a  manner 

out  the  shells !"  is  the  earnest  cry.  and  oombininff  the  nearest  approaches  to 

any  one  who  has  witnessed  the    de-  *tlie  chief  desiderata,  speed,  ihvisi- 

moralising*'  effect  of  the  explosion  of  bility,  and  invulnerability.    A  vessel 

a  shell  in  action,  within  board  a  man-  presenting  only  a  small  mark,  and  re- 

of-war,  is  best  able  to  appreciate  the  quiring  only  a  small  crew,  may  be 

amount  of  courage  that  would  be  preferable  to  one  offerinjB^  a  large  sur- 

givenbyaenseofsecurity  against  these  face  to  shot,  and  exposing  some  800 

terrible  projectiles.  men.  as  well  as  a  costly  ship,  in  a 

Ilie  acienoe  of  applying  iron  sheath-  single  butt  for  the  enemy's  fire. 

ing  as  a  defence  to  ships  of  war  in-  We  are  informed,  on  reliable  autho- 

volves  several  complicated  and  diffi-  rity,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 

cult  considerations.    The  p(Hnt  is,  to  has  decided  upon  building,  with  as 

obtain  the  strongest  protection  to  the  little  delay  as  possible,  a  number  of 

vessers  broadside,  without  overbur-  steam  iron-cased  gun-boats, 

dening  her,  to  the  sacrifice  of  speed  This  decision  will  assuredly  be  fol- 

and  armament    Impenetrable  plates  lowed  by  a  similar  move  on  our  side 

might  certainly  be  Mopted,  but  only  the  Channel,  since,  in  the  game  of 

on  condition  that  the  ship  so  cased  sea-chess,  we  must  oppose  pawn  to 

shall  lie  an  inert,  floating  mass,  merely  pawn,   and   have   vessels   of  light 

available  for  diore  defence.   Speed  is  draught  to  follow  the  foe :  and  if  it 

eisaential  to  a  vessel  that  is  to  form  be  true  that  ships  of  "La  Gloire"  class 

one  of  a  fleet,  and  to  every  cruiser,  cannot  fight  in  a  rough  sea  wav,  it 

Moreover,  superior  swiftness  enables  might  be  that  more  than  one  of  them 

a  ship  to  choose  her  distance  and  posi-  would  fall  a  prey  to  a  nimble  flotilla 

tion  toT  attad[,  and  time  for  boarding,  of  boats  armed  with  guns  of  calibre 

An  iron-cased  ship,  with  siffficient  ad-  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  new  plating, 

vantage  in  velocity  over  its  opponent  Mr.  Whitworthj,  warm  in  declaring 

to  "'MMijfcatn  ft  fighting  distance  of  the  latency  of  his  gun  to  penetrate 
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the  iron-plating  in  present  use,  almost  at  right  angles,  within  the  shortest 

dismissed  the  entire  question  in  these  safe  distance,  from  the  two  most 

words : —  powerful  pieces  of  artillery  ever  yet 

*  •  The  plan  of  warding  off  shot  by  pro-  produced,  effected  onlp  fuw  penetea- 

tccting  armour  has  been  often  resorted  tions  of  the  ship's  side.    The  side 

to ;  but  the  means  of  attack  have  con-  which  has  exhibited  this  power  of 

tinually  proved  the  vulnerability  of  the  protection  is  one  of  the  first  of  its 

armour  and  driven  it  out  of  use.    It  is  description    ever    constructed.     Its 

to  be  shown  whether  this  will  be  the  ^^^y  ij^jng  of  iron  is  slighter  than 

case  with  our  ships  of  war.  ^^^^  ^^^  manufactured  :  the  plates 

There  are,  be  it  observed,  two  sorts  of  which  it  is  oomposea  are  much 

of  projectiles,  of  which  not  the  least  smaller ;  and.  instead  of  beinff  firmly 

dangerous,  the  shell,  can  be  warded  bolted  upon  the  timber  beneath  them, 

off  by  armour  as  easily  as  a  sword-cut  they  were  found  to  be  loose,  owing  to 

by  the  cuirass  on  a  Life  Guardsman's  the  shrinkage  of  the  wood  ainoe  the 

breast.    Hotspur's  fop  is  the  only  case  ship  was  built    When  struck  near 

on  record  of  a  man  who  so  doubted  their  edges,  these  plates  were  more  or 

the  efficacy  of  protection  against  "vU-  less  iiyured  or  broken;  when  near 

lanous  saltpetre"  that  he  would  not  their  centres,  more  or  less  indented 

go  to  the  wars.    But  it  will  not  do  to  and  cracked.    With  every  advantage, 

provide  merely   against  shells,    for  therefore,  on  the  side  of  the  guns,  to 

though  it  has  been  proved  that  an  an  extent  which  could  never  oocur  in 

iron  plate  one  inch  thick  will  stop  action,  these  results  may  be  safely 

these  projectiles,  the  effect  of  shot  accepted   as  conclusive  proof  that 

would  DC  to  break  up  the  metal  coat'  British  manufacturers  can  produce 

ing  and  leave  the  vessel's  side  as  ex-  plates  of  iron  capable  of  aJfording 

posed  as  before.  such  protection  to  the  aides  of  British 

A  difficulty  raised  by  Mr.  Whit-  ships  that  the  best  of  British  guns 

worth  discloses  what  might  be  the  cannot  penetrate  them, 
case  in  a  duel  between  two  sea-hogs       We  turn  now  to  the  important  ques- 

in  armour.     He   observes,    ^^  Ships  tion,  whether  French  ship-armour  is 

which  are  hampered  by  the  weight  of  superior  to  British, 
enormous  plates  are  so  overburdened       Our  neighbours  stoutly  assert  their 

that  they  are  unfit  to  carry  a  broadside  superiority,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 

of  guns  heavy  enough  to  penetrate  is  jealously  denied  on  oar  side.    If  it 

the  armour  of  vessels  plated  similarly  exists,  the  fact  is  not  surprising,  since 

to  themselves."    Thus  invulnerable,  iron  and  steel  had  their^laces  of  ex- 

a  single  combat  between  two  such  ceUence  in  the  days  of  l^lboa  blades, 

paladins  might  come  off  like  one  be-  Toledo  rapiers,  Swedish  steel,  and 

tween  ancient  knights  cased  in  mail  Ripon  spurs, 
of  proof,  when,  as  in  the  fight  between       On  the  texture  of  the  iron  plates 

More,  of  More  Hall,  and  the  Dragon  the  decree  of  their  resistance  greatly 

ofWantley:—  depends.    The  French  Government 

'*  Thouffh  their  strength  it  was  great,  are  giving  much  attention  to  this  im- 

Yet  their  skill  it  was  neat,  portant  point,  and  an  experienced 

And  neither  got  one  wound."  French  forge-master  is  engaged  in 

The  "  Gloire,"  however,  carries  a  manufacturing  a  peculiar  sort  of  iron 

heavy  armament,  and  it  must  never  of  uncommon  toughness.    We  must 

be  forgotten  that  a  sufficiently  power-  take  care  not  to  be  left  behind  in  this 

ful  gun,  charged  with  powder  enough,  matter.  People  have  talked  of  ^'steei- 

and  a  flat-fronted  projectile  that  will  plated"  ships,  but  in  practice  steel  has 

smash  all  before  it,  not  merely  cut  a  not  been  so  applied.    However,  there 

clean  hole,  would  soon  decide  the  is  a  vast  difference  between  one  sort 

battle.  of  iron  and  another.    In  examination 

Captain  Halsted's  summary  of  the  before  the  recent  Enqui^.^  Monsieur 

e^eriments   ho  witnessed   on  the  Petin,  an  experienced  witness,  com- 

"Trusty"  gives  the  following  results,  ments  on  the  superiority  of  French 

Seventeen  shots,  of  from  80  lbs.  to  steel,  in  consequence  oi  the  use  of  wood 

100  lbs.    weight,   made   of  special  in  the  furnaces^  and  remarks  on  the 

material,  of  special  form  and  temper,  importence  of  this  consideration  now 

fired  with  the  heaviest  charges  the  that  warlike  arms  are  entirely  formed 

guns  would  bear,  as  far  as  practicable  of  steeL    Several  other  witnesses  ob- 
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861*76  an  advantwe  to  France  in  the  yery  forward  state.  The^are  pierced, 
fact  that,  while  &gland  is  obliged  to  apparently,  for  twenty-six  guns ;  ana 
obtain  the  primarjr  matter  of  steel  should  their  engines  be  of  great  i)ower, 
from  Sweden,  it  is  indigenous  in  their  would  asiurealy   prove   formidable 
c>>untry.     These  men,  mostly  iron-  vessels.     M.  Arnaud  has  also  con- 
masters,  inaijst  that  their  iron  plating  structed  a  singular  style  of  gun-boat, 
is  better  than  ours.    It  is  reported  to  seemingl>[  about  fifty  feet  long  by 
be  formed  of  a  soft  homogeneous  iron,  fifteen  wide,  with  an  extraordinary 
admirably  adapted  for  resisting  shot  light  draught  of  water.     This  boat, 
M.  Dupny  de  IxHne,  the  architect  of  lately  ^ne  to  Toulon,  where  its  rig- 
the  '^Gftoire,"  stated  that  plates  of  the  ging  will  be  completed,  is  on  quite  a 
same  thicknees  as  those  which  did  not  new  model,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
resist  in  England,  resisted  successfully  buUt  after  designs  given  bv  the  Em- 
in  France ;  and  further,  that  "  the  peror.    It  is  made  entirely  of  steel 
English,  having  sent  to  Viuoennes  plate,  and  will  be  propelled  by  two 
some  steel  plates  for  blinding  vessels,  screws  driven  by  a  fourteen  horse- 
we  have  learnt,  with  pleasure^  that,  power  engine,    it  is  to  carry  only  one 
on  trial,  they  have  broken  into  a  gun.    The  boat  is  in  the  form  of  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  that  the  French  turtle,  and  the  muule  of  the  gun  is 
plates  have  resisted  perfectly."    How-  to  appear  just  at  the  summit  of  the 
ever,  it  has  recently  been  reported  shell,  which  will  present  to  the  enemy 
that  farther  trial  of  the  French  shkbs  an  inclined  plane,  so  that  the  balls 
hasresultedin  smashing, causing  much  striking  it  will  glance  off  without 
chagrininhijB^quarten.  The  strongest  doing  any  imury.    The  crew  will  be 
armour  which  can  be  applied  to  a  oompletelv  sheltered  under  this  kind 
ship's  side  ia,  doubtless,  mcapable  of  of  roof,  which  is  made  strong  enough 
resisting  the  impulsion  of  cannon-shot  to  resist  projectiles  of  even  the  largest 
driven  under  certain  conditions ;  so  size. 

that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as       There  were  five  floating  batteries, 
positive   impregnabilitjT.      But    the  built  of  wood,  and  cased  with  iron, 
question  aa  to  comparative  vulnerabi-  launched  in  1856,  225  horse- power — 
hty  remains.  "  Devastation,"  "  Lave,"  "  Tonnante," 
Satisfied  of  having  invented  a  vastly  "  Congreve,"    and    '*  Foudroyante." 
improved  vessel  for  naval  warfare,  the  These  are  the  floating  batteries  of 
French  are  concentrating  their  eiforts  Russian  war  experience,  and  are  no 
on  multiplying  this  description   of  better  than  our  own. 
man-of-war  as  mst  as  possible.    They       Two  cuirassed  frigates,  or  steam- 
have  ceased  to  build  ships  of  the  old  rams,  with  beak^  of   1,000  horse- 
class,  and  are  employing  the  resources  power,  281  feet  m  length,  and  50 
of  their  dockyaros  in  the  construction  feet  in  breadth,  are  in  course  of  con- 
of  ships  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  struction,  viz. :  **  La  Magenta,"  to 
modem  wamre.    It  is  said  that  be-  mount  fifty-two  guns,   building  at 
fore  June  next  they  can  have  between  Brest  and  said  to  be  very  forward. 
400  and  500  guns  afloat  behind  iron  "  Solierino,"  to  mount  fifky-two  guns, 
walls,  and  that  before  another  year  is  building  at  Lorient    These  two  are 
over  they  will  have  fifteen  sail  of  wooden  vessels,  plated  above  water ; 
annour-plated  .steam-friffates  afloat,  whereas  the  "  Couronne"  is  entirely 
while  we  shall  have  but  four.  of  iron  above  water,  in  this  possess- 
They  have  laid  down  six  frtgaiu  ing  the  advantage  of  freedom  from 
eiriraMe««,  and  have  launched[  two,  of  rottenness.     The  two  rams  will  be 
which  one,  the  ^  Gloire,"  is  sumci-  provided  with  beaks, 
ently  sucoessf uL    It  seems  likely  that       Prior  to  the  launch  of  the  ^  Gloire," 
they  will  have   at  least  six  afloat  there  was  almost  a  cessation  of  shi 
before  we  shall  have  completed  our  building  in  the  imperial  dockyan 
first  trial  vessels.    Besides  those^  they  showing  that  the  £mperor  intend 
lui^e  four  floating  batteries,  buildinff  to  cease  rivalry  with  us  in  ships  of 
in  a  private  yitfd  at  Bordeaux,  of  the  line  and  other  vessels  constructed 
150  horse-power,  157^  feet  long,  47^  solely  of  wood    But  it  seems  that, 


broad  :  height,  21 ;  draught  of  water,    since  the  success  of  the  first  iron- 
Their  names  are   ^'Palestro, 

great  exertions  are  making  to  g( 
gon."    These  four  vessels  are  in  a    many  similar  vessels  ready.    Orcters 


81     theuT  names  are"*"  Palestro/^    cased  frigate  is  tolerably  satisfactory, 
'  Paixhans,"   "  Peiho,"  and   "  Sai-    great  exertions  are  making  to  get 
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were  given  last  year  to  ky  down  "Leviathan"  atmoiir  fliiipy  recently 

three  more  iron-cased  frigates.  These,  ordered  to  be  constructed  in  Chatham 

in  addition  to  the  ten  now  building  yard,  will  be  the  most  gigantic  vesael 

and  three  launched,  give  a  total  of  of  war  the  world  has  vet  seen.    Her 

sixteen.    It  is  also  stated  that  these  length,  400  feet,  is  double  that  of  most 

three  are  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  line-of-battle  shipsL  and  about  two- 

of  January,  1862.  thirds  the  length  of  the  ''Great  East- 

In  addition  to  the  iron-cased  gun>  em.''    Every  device  to  render  her  as 

boats  building  in  the  imperial  yards,  shot  and  water-proof  as  possible  will 

we  learn  from  a  Rouen  newspaper  that  be  adopted  ;  ana  as  she  is  to  be  armed 

ithasbeenresolvedtobuildl60of these  exclusively  with   heavy  Armstrong 

vessels  by  private  contract,  after  the  guns  of  great  range,  she  will  be  the 

model  of  the  gun-boat  designed  by  the  nsost  formidable  vessel  afloat, 
i^peror at  Bordeaux,eachtobeanned       The  ''  Warrior"  is  the  laxgest  man- 

with  a  powerful  rifled  gun.    This  re-  of-war  ever  built,  and  more  wan  1,500 

port  is,  nowever,  as  yet  unconfirmed,  tons  laiser  than  the  largest  vessel  in 

Besides  this  formidable  flotilla,  and  the  world  after  the  '' Great  Eaatem." 

in  ad(Ution  to  the  six  iron-plated  ships  When  in  sea-going  trink  her  main- 

now  building,  ten  more,  on  the  model  deck  portsills  will  be  about  8^  feet 

of  the ''  Gloire,"  are  ordered  to  be  laid  above  the  water,  and  in  this  respect 

down  with  all  despatch — ^viz.,  two  at  she  possesses  an  important  advantage 

Toulon,  two  at  Brest,  two  at  Roch-  over  the  "  Gloire,'  whose  porta  are 

f<nrt,  two  at  Lorient,  and  two  at  Cher-  only  some  5  feet  8  inches,  so  near  the 

b(Htrff.    This  report,  which  appears  water  as  to  disable  her  guns  in  a  rou^h 

entitled  to  credit,  shows  that  the  Em-  sea.    The  size  of  her  portholes  is  m 

peror  has  "  entered,"  in  the  phrase^  process  of  diminution,  and  for  the 

ologv  of  the  turf,  a  great  many  racers  space  of  nearlv  two  feet  round  them, 

for  "  the  Channel  Stakes.''  tne  armour  plates  are  seven  inches 

Now  for  what  we  are  doing.    We  thick,  instead  of  four  and  a-half. 
have  on  the  stocks  four  iron-cased       The  resistance  of  her  iron  shibs  is 

frigates,  two  of  which  were  ordered  declared  to  be  highly  satisfactory.   At 

by  Lord  Derby's  govenmient  nearly  the  ordinaiy  range  the  shot  failed  to 

three  years  ago.     When  these  are  penetrate  them.    They  are  15  feet  3 

launched  we  shall  be  a  match  for  our  mches  long,  3  feet  3  inches  broad,  and 

neighbours  in  armour  frigates  afloat ;  4i^  inches  thick,  formed  by  a  slow  pro- 

and  though  they  will  sml  have  the  cess  of  welding.    They  are  fastened 

start  of  us  in  the  numbers  on  hand,  (m  a  covering  m  teak  18  inches  Uiick, 

it  will  not  strain  our  resources  much  on  the  broadsides  of  the  vesaeL    The 

to  overtake  them,  considering  the  ad-  fighting  surface  of  the  ship  extends 

vanti^Se  we  possess  in  mechamcs,  ma-  for  210  feet  in  length  and  27  feet  in 

terial,  and  machinery.    The  two  of  depth^  reaching  6  feet  below  the  water- 

the  largest  size,  the  ^'  Warrior,"  now  load  Ime,  presenting  a  surface  on  each 

launched,  and  the  *'  Black  Prince,"  side  of  5,670  square  feet  of  iron,  4^ 

building  at  Glasgow,  promise  to  sur-  inches  thick,  benind  which  there  are 

pass"LAGloire"ineveiv4nality.  The  two  tiers  of  teak  timber,  eadi  piece  9 

two  smaller  ones,  the  "  Kesistanoe,"  inches  square,  one  laid  longitudinally, 

building  in  the  Irne,  and  the  "  De-  and  the  other  vertically,  over  the  iron 

fence,"  at  Mill  wall,  are  16-gun  cor-  hull,  the  skin  of  which  is  |  of  an  inch 

vettes,  100  feet  lessinlength,  and  3,668  in  thickness,  and  inside  thu  there  is  a 

tons  measurement  teak  lining.     The  fine  lines,  great 

The  ^'  Black  Prince,"  an  apt  name  length,  and  enormous  steam  power  of 

for  an  English  man-of-war  that  will  this  ship,  combine  to  promise  a  speed 

do  bittle  encased  in  an  iron  panoply  superior  to  that  of  her  rivida,  ana  her 

coloured  in  the  usual  dark  hue  of  the  invulnerability  is  undoubted]^  creater 

Queen's  service,  will  moimtthirtv-six  than  theirs.    Such  are  her  obvious 

guns,  the  same  number  as  the  "War-  merits;  but  her  defects  will  not  be 

rior.      The  "Defence  "will  also  cany  fully  seen  until  the  future.    One  of 

thirty-six  guns.     She  is  building  at  these  consLBtsinthefact,  that  she  can 

Yanow,  and  is  described  as  havii^  a  only  stow  coals  enough  for  six  days' 

stem  of  enormous  strength,  fortified  steaming;  another  in  the  unwieldiness 

with  plating;,  so  that  she  may  nm  of  her  size;  and  another  in  the  weight 

down  any  timber-built  vessel    The  of  her  broadsides,    This  latter  peculi- 
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aritj  win  cftOBe  her  to  roll  and  work  last  month— tendmB  have  been  ob- 

most  destructiTely.     To  connteraet  tained  for  building,  by  contract,  two 

such  motion,  she  has  two  ridges  of  ships  ofabont  4,000  tons  each,  similar 

iron  like  lee-boards,  on  each  side  of  to  the  '* Defence"  and  "  Resistance." 

her  bottom,  extending  almost  along  They  are  to  be  280  feet  long,  56  feet 

her  entire  length.    Eiu;h  of  these  fins  broad,  and  plated  with  iron  slabs  fore 

is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  the  resist-  and  aft    In  these,  neither  the  slop- 

ance  they  will  offer  to  her  rolliiig,  the  ing  side  nor  the  ram  principle  have 

same  as  a  fish  obtains  from  its  fins  is,  been  adopted,  although  both  have 

of  course,  considerable.  Neyertheless,  already  won  meh  recommendation. 
she  will  roll,  with  the  slow  deep  mo-       The  merits  of  the  Steam  Ram  haye 

tion  inoduoed  by  the  osciUatoiy  effect  been  put  forward  prominently,  and 

of  her  ponderous  iron  sides.  are  so  evident,  we  will  not  at  present 

One  of  the  main  adyantages  of  Giap-  enter  upon  them. 
tain  Coles*  plan  is,  that  a  vessel  so       Captain  Foullioy,afterquotingfrom 
constraeted  would  not  roll  danger-  Montesquieu  on  *'  Le  Grandeur  et 
oualy.    Whenever,  therefore,  the  Ad-  D^cadencedesRomains^aremarkable 
miraJty  Board  is  sufficiently  prepared  passage,  showing  how  the  Romans,  by 
to  make  the  experiment,  a  corvette  great  exertions,  successfully  disputed 
on  this  model  will,  no  doubt,  be  laid  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  with  the 
down,  to  test  the  sailing  qualities  of  Carthaginians,  observes  that  the  par- 
this  sort  of  vessel  in  those  distant  allel  there  drawn  between  the  old  and 
seas  where  they  would  be  most  tried,  new  navies  of  the  rising  pow»  may  be 
The  slope  inwards,  or  ^  tumble-  applied  to  those  of  France,  since  the 
hom^'^  as  It  is  termed,  of  the  '^War-  distance  between  the  first  and  last 
Hor^s   sides  is  only  two  feet,  on  an  in-  galleys  of  the  Romans  is  about  the 
cline  little  beyond  a  slope  of  fifteen  de-  some  as  between  the  sailing  ship  of 
grees.    But  this  angle  is  not  enough,  the  time  of  Louis  XY.  and  the  vais^ 
The  incline  proposed  by  Mr.  Jones  $eau  cuirasti  of  Napoleon  IIL    The 
is  fifty  degrees.  The  butt  constructed  adoption  of  steam  rams  is  the  con- 
on  this  plan,  and  practised  at  by  the  version  of  the  ship  itself  into  a  pro- 
•*  Excellent,"  has  'proved  the  decided  jeotile :  and  if  ever  iron  sheathing  be 
success  of  the  angular  armour.  What  appliea  to  sea-going  hostile  ships  in 
is  most  certainly  known  is,  that  round-  sufficient  strength  to  resist  shot  the 
shot  at  SSOO  yards,  and  Whitworth  best  way  of  meeting  them  will  be  to 
and  Armstrong  guns  at  greater  dis-  run  into  them, 
tancee,  have  penetrated  the  "Trusty's"       A  few  words  may  now  be  offered 
sides,  and  smashed  all  i^inch  plates,  on  the  general  topic  of  reconstruction 
fxeept  ihoK  that  were  placed  at  an  of  the  roval  navy,  a  measure  which  is 
cm</U  of  45  degreesy  from  which  the  more  or  less  demanded  by  the  recent 
shot  ffkneed.    So  far  back  as  the  wonderful  improvements  in  gunneiy. 
14th  September,  it  was  announoed  in  The  doctrine  that  *'the  iron  must 
the  Thnei  that,  "  after  trying  various  enter  the  soul  of  the  Admuralty"  shall 
plates,  under  the  direetion  of  Cap-  not  be  edioed  by  us,  if  it  implies  that 
tain  Hewlett,  of  the  **  Excellent,"  the  this  material  solely  is  to  enter  into 
resnlt  obtained  was  the  establishment  the  construction  of  the  royal  navy, 
of  the  success  of  the  Jones'  angulated  It  may  suit  a  meroantileship,  of  which 
principle."    The  official  report  was,  a  totally  different  service  is  required, 
it  is  understood,  decidedly  &vourable  and  which  her  owner  buys  at  as  low 
to  Mr.  Jones'  invention,   which  is  a  price  as  possible.    Several  impcftt- 
fbrther  supported  by  the  openly-ex-  ant  pros  and  cons  must  be  weighed 
pressed  opinion  of  many  principal  when  talking  of  transforming  our 
scientific  officers  in  the  Koyal  Navy,  wooden  walls  into  iron  sides.    Let  us 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  de-  refer,  first,  to  the  obvious  disadvan- 
clared  to  have  ordered  a  vessel  to  be  tages  of  iron.    If,  as  has  been  uijged 
laid  down  on  this  design.    Surely,  by  some,  wood  .can  be  knocked  into 
present  experience  of  the  value  of  lucifer  matches,  the  unarmed  ntuts 
the  angular  principle  is  sufficient  to  of  the  **  Warrior'  can  be  smashed  like 
warrant  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  egg-shells.     Repairs  of  heavy  iron 
war  on  this  most  promising  model  framing  are  difficult,  costly,  and  if  to 
Three  additional  iron-carad  frigates  be  performed  on  forei^  stations,  im- 
were  ordered  in  October.    Lat^y—  iMucticaUe.    The  rapid  fouling  of  the 
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bottom  of  an  iron  ship  is  a  strong  national  economy  in  disusing  public 
obiection    against    her.      On    the  yards,  save  for  dodsing,  for  slight 
other  hand,  a  timber-built  ship  is  repairs,  and   for  fitting  out ;   and 
vulnerable  from  stem  to  stem,  and  favouring  private  estabBshments  by 
combustible  from  her  water  line  to  throwing  open  the  construction  and 
her  truck.    When  our  ^at  lexico-  supply  of  the  navy  to  competition, 
giapher  obiected  to  a  ship  as  "a  gaoL  At  present  the  royal  dockyards  pre- 
witn  the  chance  of  being  drowned,  sent  a  mysterv  of  evil  common  to  all 
he  might  have  added,  "and  with  the  works  carried  on  by  Government ; 
risk  of  being  burnt      An  iron-buUt  and  the  only  royal  road  out  of  it 
vessel,  when  strongly  sheeted,  if  not  seems  to  lie  m  evading  and  avoiding 
positively  invulnerable,  is  so  compa-  it    By  this  course  a  great  saving  of 
ratively  with  a  wooden  one ;  bemg  taxation  would  be  secured,  and  the 
so,  this  fact  is  combined  with  inoom-  countnr  would  soon  possess,  instead 
buatibility,  which  gives  the  indubit-  of  huf*a-dozen   government   yards 
able  advantage  of  her  being  the  only  which  are  costly  to  keep  up  and  for- 
means  of  laymg  a  land  battery  suffi-  tify,  half  a  hundred  private  establish- 
ciently  close  on  board  to  breach  it  ments,  habituated  to  supply  the  navy 
An  iron  frame  is  said  to  be  absolutely  with  various  articles,  from  a  block  to 
necessary  for  a  vessel  fitted  with  a  a  line-of-battle  shin, 
screw,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  shak-  Aeain,  if  the  British  fleet  were 
ing  action  of  this  powerful  propeller,  chidoy  composed  of  large  iron  cor- 
The  vibration  caused  by  high  speed  vettes,  impelled  by  steam,  the  screws 
was   so   great   in  the  case  of  the  safely  placed,  the  rigging  light,  and 
"  Gloire,'*  as  that  the  armour  plates  the  armament  some  wxfn  of  guna,  the 
near  her  stem  would  all  have  worked  personnel  of  the  navy  would  not  need 
loose  had  that  speed  been  maintained,  so  many  able  seamen. 
Metal  will,  of  course,  bear  the  con-  Our  views  are  opposed  to  vessels 
tinually  shattering  power  of  the  screw  the  size  of  the  ^'Warrior."     Some 
better  than  wood  will     On  the  en-  people  ima^e  that  they  have  only 
tire  <iuestion.  Great  Britain,  rich  as  to  increase  Dulk  and  weight  to  obtain 
she  is  in  iron,  would,  by  its  use.  more  power.  This  may  be  true  of  the 
hugely  augment  her  jpresent  naval  power  of  resistance  of  an  iron  plate, 
preponderance  over   France,  where  out  is  not  so  of  the  strength  of  ma- 
iron  industry  is  less  developed,  and  chinery  when  subjected  to  a  strain. 
over  America,  where  wood  is  likely  The  atomic  cohesion  of  metal,    on 
long  to  keep  iron  out  of  use.  which  its  stren^h  depends,  is  not  in- 
Iron-built  ships  have  found  little  creased  by  addition  to  its  bulk^  and 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board  of  there  is  doubtless  a  limit  to  the  size  to 
Admiralty,  for  reasons  about  which  which  the  constraction  of  vessels  de- 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  further  pendent  on  metallic  materials  shonld 
into  details.    Certainly,  the  motives  be  extended. 

for  disnussing  any  prejudice  on  this  The  proof  of  a  ship  in  armour  will 
point  are  many ;  and  it  \&  time  to  be  in  the  fighting.  Yet  there  cer- 
adopt  courses  reauisite  for  introduc-  tainly  is  sufficient  reason  for  conclud- 
ing iron  more  fully  into  naval  archi-  ing  that  such  fabrics  must  hereafter 
tecture.  The  royal  dockyards  are  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
six  in  number,  and  it  may  be  a  de-  our  national  marine.  Whether  they 
sideratum  that  one  of  them  should  may  be  found  available  for  foreign 
be  devoted  to  iron-works  for  ship-  service  is  an  imtried  question,  but  it 
building.  Pembroke,  from  its  proxi-  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  to  some 
mity  to  Welsh  coal  and  iron-fields,  extent,  ships  of  war  will  in  mture  be 
seems  the  best  adapted.  The  (^ues-  protected  oy  armour  exactly  as  they 
tion,  lately  discussed  ma  distinguished  nave  come  to  be  propelled  by  steam, 
contemporary,  whether  it  would  not  Iron  may  not  entirely  supersede  wood, 
be  advisable  to  obtain  the  iron-work  any  more  than  steam  has  sup^seded 
of  ships  of  war  by  contract  is,  how-  sans,  but  iron  may  enter  more  largely 
ever  regarded,  a  most  important  into  the  framework  of  vess^  and  be 
one.  objections  to  this  mode  are  always  applied  to  protect  their  sides, 
silenced  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  Entire  reconstraction  of  our  navy  is  by 
steam  macninery  in  use  in  the  navy  no  means  obligatory.  Judmngby  the 
is  so  obtained.     There  would  ^  '^  Gloire,"  heavily  iron-cased  ships  ai:6 
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"  Papa,  dear,  I've  been  and  done  it  hand.    Then,  as  if  reafisured  by  her 

again.  ^tleneas  and  fearlessness  together, 

*'  More  mischief,  Nedf '  asked  Mr.  it  stood  quite  still  and  suffered  her  to 

Lodcdey,  layinff  his  hand  uix>n  the  pat  its  crested  neck, 

curij  head,  fUdd  looking  down  into  the  "  There  now,  mamma  dear,  Selim 

bojvh  srjreB  which  aought  his  in  pev-  and  I  are  friends  for  good  wad  all. 

feet  ooimdence.  Do  let  me  have  the  saddle  on.    It's 

"  Yea.     Yon  know  mammy's  big  onljr  three  o'clock,  and  the  boys'  half 

<diliiajar.  Ifs  a  men^  it  ain't  atoms,  hohday;  weoonldhavaaadiacaiiter. 

I  can  tell  you.    But  I  knocked  the  Do,  there's  a  dear!" 

moBBter'a  head  off  with  across-bolt"  ^^  Then  James  must  go,  too.    I  can't 

^Aoeident  or  purpose,  Ned?    That  tnwtToa  with  the  boys  alone  the  first 

makes  all  the  difference  you  know."  time.'^ 

^  Well,  I  shot  at  it  on  porposiL  but  Old  James,  the  head  groom,  touched 

cot  the  dragon  over  by  aooident   and  his  hat. 

Ned's  look  drooped  at  rememoedng  "  I'd  better  ride  the  old  brown 

the  wantonness  of  his  exploit  hunter,  my  lady,  he's  as  steady  as  a 

''Ibai?0D'ttimatohe«rit  ontjust  house.' 

now,  Ned;  'you  must  tell  me  in  my  No  wonder  that  Lad^  Constance 

study  after  tea.     Lady  Craasdale  had  both  frame  and  face  mstinct  with 

waits  you  botii  up  at  the  House.  She  grace  and  beauty,  for  all  she  were  as 

told  me  to  send  you  if  I  came  across  yet  a  wild  allp  of  a  girl    Forshewas 

yon,  so  be  off  at  once."  daughter  to  that  beautiful  andstate- 

Am  they  went  along,  Philip  asked  ly  mother,  whose  motherly  beraty 

of  the  other :  widowhood  had  saddened  into  a  sweet 

'*Do  you  always  tell  him  things  serenity  owning  a  special  loyelineM. 

■traiffht  out  that  way,  Nedl"  The  children  ran  in  at  open  win- 

**  To  be  sure  I  do.    Don't  yon  tell  dows  on  the  ground  floor.      Lady 

LadyOransdale  evety^  thing)'  Cransdale  moondted  the  terrace  steps. 

*^  well,  I  do  sometmies.  Oonstanoe  There  was  a  marble  vase  upon  the  bal- 

do6B  ahrays.    But  I  say,  Ned,  will  ustrade,  with  heavy  handlea    C^p- 

there  be  much  row  about  this  vile  ing  one  of  these  with  both  her  han<ttL 

beast  of  a  griffin  f"  she  leant  her  cheek  upon  Uiem,  ana 

"You're  hard  on  the  poor  griffin,  looked  out  wistAdly,  fint  upon  the 

PhiL    He  didn't  ask  to  oe  shot  at,  landscape,  then  heavenwud. 

yet  he  didn't  olgect,  like  Tommy."  ''  Ah,  Philip  dear."  she  sighed,  "  I 

"  Well,  but  what  will  your  father  wonder  can  tou  see  the  childron  now  1 

do  to  you  fo'r  breaking  himt"  Do  you  still  halve  the  care  of  them 

"^  Not  kMT^  can't  say.    Butifl  withmel" 

eatch  it,  its  a  case  of  serve  me  right  By-and-by  the  trample  of  skittish 

The  jar  is  mammy's  and  aAie'd  have  hoofs  was  heardupon  the  gravel  The 

bem  monstrous  sorry  to  have  it  boys  looked  up  and  bowed  to  her  with 

smashed.  Holloa!  what's  that  1  Your  chivalrous  grace.     Lady  Constanoe 

mother  and  Lady  Oonstanoe  on  the  cried,  '*  See  how  I  have  him  in  hand, 

wa&,  with  the  new  pony!  Out  along,  mamma!"    But  she  was  too  prudent 

PML  and  bother  the  'gnffin  till  after  to  look  off  Selim's  ears  as  yet   The 

teal"  Oountess  smiled  to  see  them  go,--a 

In  twominutes  more  they  werexip  sweet  smile  and  bright    She  stood 

totfaeOoiflitessandherdaiighterwitn  too  high  forany  of  them  to  have  seen 

a  rush  and  a  shoot  which  set  the  pony  that  its  brightness  qsarkled  through 

phinging.  tear-drops. 

**  £n't  he  too  qxirited,  Ooni"  said  The  precise  details  of  Ned's  ccnfes- 

Lady  Oransdale.    "  One  of  the  boys  sional  tsonferenee  that  evening  with 

had  better  ride  him  first"  his  father  have  not  beenhandeildown. 

"Oh,  please  no,  dear  mamma,    I  The  penanoe  imposed  included,  i^ 

like  tfuh  in  a  pony.    He's  gentle  pareniJy^  satisfaction  to  Tommy  Wil- 

enoagn  with  it,  I  m  sure."  mot's  ii^ured  feeUngs,  for  he  laid  out 

She  stepped  up  to  the  startled  a  bright  sixpenee  next  day  in ''candy- 
creature,  which  ^ed  her  with  its  rock"  and  tofiy,  and  irasm  possession 
laiga,  deer-like  eyes,  and  with  quiver-  of  a  bag  of  marbles  envied  by  the 
ing  noatril  eniflbd  at  her  outstretched  wh^e  village  sdiool. 
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AS  ONLY  SON. 

BV.TBB  APTBOH  OF  *'  A&TIBT  AlCV  CaJkmUAH.** 

CBAJPTEB.  1. 

>^  Capital  !    But  it  wasn't  on  a  live  now"    So,.perhiq»,  he  would,  but  for 

bc^'fi  head,  thoi^b  V  «  maey  may-ifly  and  a  hnsgi^awallow. 

'*  What  odds  if  it  iiad  beenT  The  nay-fly  danoed  ri^  m  the  line 

"All  tbeodde  in  the  wodd,  Ned.  of  aim;  the  swalfew  darted,  snapped 

Punk  makes  a  fellow's  hand  snake."  at  and  seized  her.    The  donu  of  the 

"  StopabiLthen,  and  Til  Regain  bird'sglossybackdazsledjNed'a^etoo 

-withTonuny  Wilmot  Here !  Tommy!  late  to  check  the  finger  (m  the  tngger. 

Tommy !"  Off  went  the  liead  of  the  goQen 

But  wben  it  was  explained  to  dragon  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming. 

Tommy,  the  gardener's  son,  that  he  "  Oh,  Ned,  Ned,  weVe  been  and 

was  to  stand  blindfold  whilst  Master  done  it^"  was  the  JEarrs  generous  ex- 

Locksley  shot  a  bolt  at  an  apple  on  his  damation* 

head,  he  manifested  an  unaccountable  "IVe  been  and  done  it,  not  you, 

repugnance.    In  vain  was  he  shown  Phil !"  was.Ned's  jio  less  geiiiBKmis  dis- 

Iwo  apples  spitted  insttcoession  by  the  -claimer. 

;mark8man's  skill :  in  vain  was  he  "  I  put  you  up  to  it  and  bullied  you 

made  aoquainted  with  the  story  of  the  -into  it,  soihe  mischiefs  mine  as  much 

gallant  Switser's  bey :  in  yain  was  an  as  vours :  and  that  I'll  stick  to.    But 

<>£fer  made  to  dispense  with  the  brass  -.talk  of  sticking,  Ned,  eouldn't  we 

ferule  on  the  bolt  stick  the  vile  brute's  head  on  again  1" 

Then  bribes  were  tried,  a  new  six-  jaid  Philip,  transferring,  as  we  all  do 

pence  and  a  bag  of  marblfls.    Then  sometimes,  a  share  of  ms  annoyance 

came  hard  words :  '^  he  was  a  muff :"  to  the  victim  of  his  misdeed. 

*'  he  was  a  monkey."    Lastly,  J  am  ^^  Perhaps  we  could,"  answered  the 

•Sony  to  say,  came  ttireats,  whereat  marksman,  ruefully.    "Its  a  good  job 

he  threw  himself  upon  his  back  on  it  wasn't  Tommy's  eye." 

•the  turf,  kicking  aiui  screaming  for  "  That's  the  provoldng  part  of  it ; 

"  Mammy !"  the  obstinate  little  toad  will  think  he 

"  Ugh !  the  little  toad !"  said  both  was  right  to  refuse.    What  «re  you 

his  tormentors,  with  the  most  in-  going  tor  now,  Ned  9" 

genuous  indignation.  ^  Only  the  cement  bottle  in  mam- 

*'  I  have  it,  thou^"  said  the  Earl,  mys  cupboard.'* 

after  a  pause.  "  Let^s  get  Mrs.  Ijocks-  V ezy  good  cement  it  wsas ;  and, 

ley's  big  china  Jar  out  of  the  back  soon  set  hard,  the  Ming   monster 

drawing-room,  stick  it  on  «  stool  with  showed  his  grinders  as  well  as  erer. 

the  apple  atop.    Its  no  end  of  fiinky  The  ingenious  Earl  bethought  him  of 

to  shoot  at"  some  gold  shell  in  Ned's  paint-bos* 

It  was  indeed.    Even  Ned's  reck-  (and  dappxuff  therewith  the  line  oi 

lessness  quailed.  &acture  maoe  it  almost  disappear. 

''  A  nice  boy  you  are/'  quoth  his  "Repairs  neatly  done  gratiaior  par- 
lordship  ; "  risk  Tommy  Wilmot's  life  ties  finding  ihek  own  eemest  The 
or  eyes  andfunkthecrocdcery  1  Well !"  jar's  as  good  as  ever,  Ned.  put  it  away 

This  was  more  than  x^ed  could  and  there's  an  end  <^  it 

stand.   Indoors  he  went,  and  brought  Not  so,  Ned's  uncomprcmiaing  ho- 

out  the  jar  in  one  hand,  a  tall  stool  in  nesty  would  not  allow  it    His  father 

the  other.    Onthelidsquattedagrin-  soon  after  came  up  the  lawn,  where 

ning  dragon  with  a  smooth  roundpate.  the  boys  were  still  lounging  under  ^e 

Thereon  a  pippin  was  then  crmily  cedars.     At  his  approach,  Tommy 

poised,  and  the  Earl  stepped  off  the  Wilmot,  who  was  hovering  about, 

diBtanoe  at  which  they  had  oeen  shoot-  took  to  speedy  flight.    Who  could  say 

ing  before.  Their  weapon  was  a  cross-  but  some  vague  charge  of  complicity 

bow,  their  bolt  of  wood  tipped  with  might  affect  and  endanger  him  f   The 

a  brass  ferule.  Earl,  who  was  peding  a  willow  wand. 

Ned  took  aim  so  steadily  that  his  was  rather  startled  at  hearing  Ned 

companion  muttered,  "  He'll  do  it,  begin— 
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"  Papa,  dear,  I've  been  and  done  it  hand.    Then,  as  if  reassured  by  her 

again.  fientleness  and  fearlessness  together, 

'*  More  mischief  Nedf "  asked  Mr.  it  stood  quite  still  and  suffered  her  to 

Lododey,  layiaff  his  hand  ujion  the  pat  its  crested  neck, 

cuil^  hetd,  amd  looking  down  into  the  *^  There  bow,  mamma  dear,  Selim 

boyish  ejres  which  sought  his  in  pev-  and  I  aro  friends  for  good  and  all. 

feet  confidence.  Do  let  me  have  the  saddle  on.    It's 

'*  Yes.     Yon  know  mammy's  big  onljr  three  o'clock,  and  the  boys'  half 

<^iiiajar.  It's  a  mercy  it  ain't  atoms,  hohday ;  weconldhavasoehacanter. 

I  can  tell  yon.    But  I  knocked  tive  Do,  there's  a  dear  I'' 

moBStor's  head  off  with  across-bolt"  ''Then  James  must  go,  too.    I  can't 

*' Accident  or  purpose,  Ned?    That  trust  yoa  with  the  boys  alone  the  f  rat 

makes  all  the  difference  you  know."  time.'^ 

**  Well,  I  shot  at  it  on  porposiL  but  Old  James,  the  head  groom,  touched 

eat  the  dragon  over  by  aoddent'  and  his  hat. 

Ned's  look  drooped  at  rememoeQag  "  I'd  better  ride  the  old  brown 

the  wantonness  of  his  CKploit  hunter,  my  lady,  he's  as  steady  as  a 

^I  haiveoH  time  to  hear  it  out  just  house.' 

now,  Ned;  you  must  tell  me  in  my  No  wonder  that  Lady  Constance 

study  after  tea.     Lady  Oraosdafe  had  both  frame  and  face  mstinct  with 

wants  yon  both  npatthe  House.  She  grace  and  beauty,  for  all  she  were  as 

t<dd  me  to  send  you  if  I  came  across  yet  a  wild  dip  of  a  girl.    Forshewas 

yon,  so  be  ctf  at  once."  daughter  to  that  beantiful  andstate- 

Am  thcf  went  along,  Philip  asked  ly  mother,  whose  motherly  beauty 

of  the  other :  widowhood  had  saddened  into  a  sweet 

"Do  you  always  tell  him  things  serenity  owning  a  special  loveliness, 

atraiffht  out  that  way,  Nedf"  The  children  rsn  in  at  open  win- 

''To  be  sure  I  do.    Don't  you  tell  dows  on  the  ground  floor.      Lady 

LadyOransdale  evexy  thing)'  Oransdale  mounted  the  terrace  steps. 

^  Well,  I  do  sometmies.  Constance  There  was  a  marble  vaseupon  the  bal- 

does  ahnqrs.    But  I  say,  Ned,  will  ustrada,  withhea^  handles. 

there  be  much  row  «bout  this  vile  ing  one  of  these  with  both  her  han< 

beast  of  a  griffin  t"  she  leant  her  cheek  upon  them,  an< 

**  You're  hard  on  the  poor  griffin,  lodced  out  wistfully,  fisst  upon  the 

PhiL    He  didn't  ask  to  oe  shot  at,  landscape,  then  heavenward, 

yet  he  didn't  olqect,  like  Tommy."  ''  Ah,  Philip  dear,"  she  sighed,  "  I 

''  Well,  but  what  will  your  father  wonder  can  you  see  the  children  now  ] 

do  to  you  for  breaking  himt"  Do  you  still  halve  the  care  of  them 

"^  Not  kaewing  can't  say.    But  if  I  with  me  1" 

eateh  it,  its  a  case  of  serve  me  right  Bir-and-by  the  trample  of  skittish 

The  jar  is  mammy's  and  riie'd  have  hoofs  was  heardupon  the  gravel  The 

been  monstrous  sony  to  have  it  boys  looked  up  and  bowedto  her  with 

auBSshed.  Holloa!  what's  that?  Your  chivalrous  orace.     Lady  Ccmstanoe 

mother  and  Lady  Constance  on  the  cried, "  See  now  I  have  him  in  hand, 

wa^  with  the  new  pony !  Cut  along,  mamma !"    But  she  was  too  prudent 

PldL  and  bother  the  .gnffin  till  alter  to  look  off  Selim's  earn  as  yet   The 

tear'  Countess  smiled  to  see  them  go,— a 

In  two  minutes  more  th^  were  up  sweet  smile  and  bright    She  stood 

to  the  Countess  and  her  daughter  witn  too  high  for  any  of  them  to  have  seen 

a  rush  and  a  ^out  which  set  the  pony  that  its  brightness  ^Mirkled  through 

phmging.  tear-drops. 

**  fin't  he  too  spirited,  Cent"  said  The  precise  details  of  Ned's  confes- 

Lady  Cransdale.    ^  One  of  the  boys  -sional  twaferenoe  that  evening  with 

had  better  ride  him  flrst"  his  father  have  not  beenhandeddown. 

**  Oh,  please  no,  dear  mamma.    I  The  penance  imposed  included,  u>- 

like  n>irit  in  a^ny.    He*s  gentle  parently;  satisfaction  to  Tommy  Wil- 

enongn  with  it,  rm  sure."  mot's  ii^ured  feelings,  for  he  hud  out 

She  stepped  up  to  the  startled  abrishtsixpenoeiieactday  in  "candy- 
creature,  whieh  eyed  her  with  its  rock^  and  tofiy,  and  was  m  possession 
la^ge,  deior-likeeyes,  and  with  quiver-  of  a  baft  of  marUea  envied  by  the 
ing  nostril  aniffM  at  her  ontsMcfaed  whde  vQlage  sohool. 
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CHAFTEB  II. 

Babbek  of  its  chief  bleesedneiBs  is  the  moreover ;  for  she  was  ooimiy-fiunily, 
boyhood  of  him  that  has  no  mother,  too,  and  the  dames  of  the  loftiest 
Bat  Edward  LocksIey*s  boyhood  had  coontymatgnates  need  not  disown  her. 
been  blessed  with  almost  a  double  "What  a  comfort,"  said  Lady  Heb- 
mother-loye.  Lady  Cranadale  had  blathwaite,  at  the  manor-house,  Sir 
more  than  half  adopted  him  to  son-  Heniy s  wifcL  to  Mrs.  Mapes.  of  Ma- 
ship.  There  was  hereditary  bond  of  'perley,  "to  nare  the  old  Archdea- 
friendship  and  esteem  between  the  con's  grand-daughter  at  the  Lodge,  at 
house  of  Oranleigh  and  the  Locksleys.  Oransdale.  The  Locksleys,  too,  were 
The  grandfathers  of  the  two  boys  who  always  gentle  folk,  and  the  late  Colo- 
played  under  the  cedars  had  tightened  nel  a  distinguished  soldier.  But  I 
it.  They  were  brother  soldiers  in  one  had  my  fears  lest  Robert,  in  his  pecu- 
regiment  during  the  American  War  liar  position,  might  look  us  out  some 
of  Independence.  Either  had  con-  tuI^  rich  woman." 
tracted  close  obligation  to  the  other  "In  his  position,  dear.  How  so  % 
for  life  or  liberty  in  the  vicissitudes  The  Gransoale  a^ncy  must  be  an  ex- 
of  that  adventurous  struggle.  oellent  thing,  I  lancy." 

John,  Earl  of  Cransdal^  then  Vis-  "  Excellent,  indeed ;  but  still  pre- 

count  Oransmere.  left  the  army  before  carious.    Any  day  a  quarrel  with  the 

the  outbreak  of  tne  ensuing  great  con-  Earl,  you  know^  or  with  the  guar- 

tinental  wars.    His  friend,  Edward  dians,  should  a  bfe  drop  and  a  mino- 

Locksley,  followed  the  profession  of  ril^  ensue,  eh  V' 

arms  until  the  day  of  Gonmna.  There  "  Well, -to  be  sure,  I  never  thought 

he  felL  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  of  that    And,  as  you  say,  a  quaml 

Liffht  Infantry,  under  the  ^es  of  his  or  a  change  of  dynasty:  but  Lu(^ 

noole  chief,  doomed  to  death  on  the  Burkitt  is  Lucy  Lookslev  now.    A 

selfsame  day.  dear  good  little  girl  she  always  was, 

His  brother  soldier  did  more  than  and  I  had  a  vast  respect  for  her  grand- 

a  brother's  part  for  his  children,  father,  the  late  Archdeacon;  and  I 

Young  Bobert  Locksley,  our  Edward's  shall  drive  over  to  the  Lodge  and  call 

father,  owed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  on  Tuesday." 

Earl  the  completion  of  his  school  And  Mrs.  Mapes,  of  Maperley,  did 

career^  his  entrance  at  the  university,  call.     So  did  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 

and  his  early  admiasion  to  a  post  of  Hebblethwaite.  So  did  the  Very  Bev. 

confidence  and  wealth.    He  had  been  the  Dean  of  St  Ivo  and  his  wife.    So 

now  for  years  under  the  elder  lord,  did  some  greater  and  some  lesser  per- 

and  then  under  his  son,  the  late  Earl  senates  tnaji  these,  until  the  social 

Philip,  manager  of  the  Cransdale  es-  position  of  the  LocksleyB  was  indis- 

tate&  intimate  counsellor  and  friend  putabl^  and  most  honourably  defined, 

of  all  at  Cransdale  park.  Their  Edward  was  bom  in  the  same 

Earl  Philip  had  been  a  statesman,  week  as  Lord  Cransdale's  heir,  and 

andhadfilleaimportantofficesabroad.  both  babies  were  christened  on  the 

"  I  could  hanily  have  gone  upon  same  day.  The  Earl,  who  stood  god- 
that  Indian  gov^norship/  he  used  to  father  to  little  NecL  would  say,  laufh- 
say,  "  if  I  had  not  had  Locksley  to  ingly,  that  he  and  Phil  were  twms, 
leave  here  in  my  place.  But  with  and  often  brought  one  on  each  arm  to 
him  here,  I  believe  the  county  gained  be  nursed  as  such  by  his  Countess, 
by  mv  turning  absentee."  Lady  Constance,  in  the  full  dignity  of 

Robert  Lo<£sley  made  a  wise  choice  some  two  vears'  seniority,  call^  them 
when  he  chose  the  old  Rector's  daugh-  both  "ickle  baby  brothers."  Sheher- 
ter,  Lucy  Burkitt,  to  his  wife.  "Meek-  self  had  first  seen  the  Ikht  in  the 
hearted  Lucy"  was  her  distinctive  GovemmentHouseof  an  Indian  pre- 
title  in  her  own  family.  She  was  sidency,  whence  a  change  of  Oabmet 
pretty;  she wsjb gentle;  she  was  ten-  at  home  recalled  her  parents  some 
der;  a  true  helpmeet  for  him  every  months  before  the  birth  of  Phi- 
way.  Knowing,  for  instance,  better  lip.  Edward  Lo^sley  proved  to  be 
than  he  could,  all  the  folk  on  the  e»-  an  only  child,  so  the  Earl  insisted 
tates,  among  whom  she  was  bom  and  upon  his  being  playmate  withhis  own 
Ted.    Gently  bom  and  gently  bred,  children.    One  governess  taught  the 
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''  Papa,  dear,  I've  been  and  done  it  hand.    Then,  as  if  reassured  by  her 

again.  {lentleness  and  fearlessness  together, 

'*  More  mischief,  Ned  ?"  asked  Mr.  it  stood  quite  still  and  sufifered  her  to 

lookBl^,  layiiiK  his  hand  u]^n  the  pat  its  crested  neck. 

cuiij  head,  and  looking  down  into  the  '*  There  now,  mamma  dear,  Selim 

boyidi  eves  which  sought  his  in  pev-  and  I  aie  friends  for  ffood  and  all. 

feet  oonndenoe.  Do  let  me  have  the  saddle  on.    It's 

*'  Yes.     Yon  know  mammy's  big  only  three  o'dock,  and  the  boys'  half 

ishina  jar.  It's  a  men^  it  ain't  atoms,  hohday ;  we  oould  have  ndia  canter. 

I  can  tell  yon.    But  I  knocked  tiie  Do.  there's  a  dear!" 

moBsto's  nead  c&  with  across-bolt"  ^^  Then  James  must  go,  too.    I  can't 

''Aoddent  or  purpose,  Ned)    That  tmat  you  with  the  boys  alone  the  first 

makes  all  the  difference  you  know."  time.'' 

^  Well,  I  shot  at  it  on  purposiL  but  Old  James,  the  head  groom,  touched 

cut  the  dragon  over  Iqr  accident'  and  his  hat. 

Nad's  look  drooped  at  rememoeQag  ''  I'd  better  ride  the  old  brown 

the  wantonness  of  his  exploit  hunter,  my  lady,  he's  as  steady  as  a 

*'  I  haven't  time  to  hear  it  out  just  house.' 

now,  Ned;  'you  must  tell  me  in  my  No  wonder  that  Lady  Constance 

stady  alter  tea.     Lady  Oraasdale  had  both  frame  and  face  mstinct  with 

ws&tsyouboti&upatthe  House.  She  grace  and  beauty,  for  all  she  were  as 

tdd  me  to  send  you  if  I  came  across  yetawildi^of  agirL    Forshewas 

you,  so  be  off  at  once."  daughter  to  that  beautiful  andstaie- 

As  thejf  went  along,  Philip  asked  ly  mother,  whose  motherly  bemily 

of  the  otner :  widowhood  had  saddened  into  a  sweet 

**Do  you  always  tell  him  things  serenity  owning  a  special  loveUness. 

straight  out  that  way,  Nedf  The  children  ran  in  at  q)ett  win- 

'^  To  be  sure  I  do.    Don't  you  Ml  dows  on  the  ground  floor.      Lady 

LadyOransdale  every  thing)'  Cransdale  mounted  the  terrace  steps. 

^  Well,  I  do  sometmnes.  Uoostanoe  There  was  a  marble  vase  upon  the  bal- 

does  ahrays.    But  I  say,  Ned,  will  'ustrade,  withhea^y  handles.    CQasp- 

there  be  much  row  about  this  vile  ing  one  of  these  with  both  her  hands, 

beast  of  a  griffin  t"  she  leant  her  cheek  npon  them,  and 

^You're  hard  on  the  poor  griffin,  looked  out  wistfully,  first  upon  the 

PfaiL    He  didn't  ask  to  oe  shot  at,  landscape,  then  heavenward. 

yet  he  didn't  olgect,  like  Tommy."  ''  Ah,  Philip  dear,"  she  sighed,  "  I 

**  Well,  but  what  will  your  nther  wonder  can  you  see  the  childran  now  1 

do  to  you  foir  breaking  himt"  Do  you  still  halve  the  care  of  them 

<"  Not  kming  can't  say.    Butifl  withmet" 

catch  it,  its  a  case  of  serve  me  right.  By-and-by  the  trample  of  skittish 

The  jar  is  mammy's  and  she'd  have  hoofs  was  heardupontnegraveL  The 

bam  monstrous  sorry  to  have  it  boys  looked  up  and  bowed  to  her  wiUi 

anushed.  Holloa!  what's  that?  Your  chivalrous  grace.     Lady  Gonstanoe 

mother  and  Lady  Oonstance  on  the  cried, "  See  how  I  have  him  in  hand, 

wa]k,  with  the  new  pony!  Out  along,  mamma!"    But  she  was  too  prudent 

Plul.  and  bother  the 'gnffin  till  after  to  look  off  Selim's  ears  as  yet   The 

tea!  Countess  smiled  to  see  tiunn  go, — ^a 

In  two  minutes  more  they  were  iip  sweet  smUe  and  bright    She  stood 

to  the  OooBtess  and  her  dau^ter  witn  too  high  for  any  of  them  to  have  seen 

a  rush  and  a  edliout  which  set  the  pony  that  its  brightness  sparkled  through 

plunging.  tear-drops. 

"^^'t  he  too  qnrited,  Cont"  said  The  precise  details  of  Ned's  confes- 

Lady  Cransdale.    '*  One  of  the  boys  sional  ^soBlerenoe  that  evening  with 

had  better  ride  him  first"  his  father  have  not  beenhandedfdown. 

*'0h,  please  no,  dear  mamma    I  The  penanoe  imposed  included,  ap- 

like  spirit  in  a  pony.    He*s  gentle  parently^  satisfaotion  to  Tommy  Wu- 

enougn  with  it,  I  m  sure."  mot's  injured  feelings,  for  he  iaid  out 

She  stopped  up  to  the  startled  a  bright  sixpence  next  da^  in '^candy- 

creatore,  whieh  eyed  her  with  its  rock"  and  tofiy,  and  wsam  possession 

lufgd^  deer-like  eyesy  and  with  quiver-  of  a  baff  of  marbles  envied  1^  the 

lag  nostril  sniffiia  at  her  outstretohed  whole  village  school. 
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"  Why,  Con,  you  know  we  shall  be  striding  up  stairs  to  his  own  room ; 

very  sorry  to  leave  you,  and  all  that,  "time  for  a  think,  and  I  want  cue." 

you  know  :  but  fellows  must  go  to  Ned's  wavs  were  quaint  occasionally, 

school  There's  Hebblethwaite  minor.  He  bolted  the  door,  shut  the  shutters, 

in  the  *  lower  fourth'  at  Eton,  and  and  lit  a  pair  of  candles.    Then  he 

even  young  Mapes,  from  Rugb^,  con-  took  down  a  slate,  and  tilting  it  up  u^n 

ceited  moiieys,  that  try  to  lord  it  over  a  Latin  dictionaiy ,  proceeded  to  write, 

us  whenever  we  come  across  them."  as  if  takine  down  the  data  of  aprob- 

"  It's  not  so  strange  of  Ned,  perhaps,  lem  in  arithmetic,  "If  Philip  goes  to 

not  to  care  for  leavmg  me,"  she  con-  Eton ;  but  mv  mother  don't  like  me 

tinued,  with  a  slight  flush,  perhaps  to  go  so  far  from  home,  why  need  I  r 

indicative  of  Junonian  resentment  Plunging  both  hands  into  his  curly 

after  all;    "but  for  you,  Phil,  my  brown  hair,  and  propping  both  elbows 

own,  own,  only  brother,"  and  here  on  the  table,  he  glared  at  the  slate, 

her  voice  began  to  tremble,  and  Philip  and  thought, 

to  feel  queer  again.  When  the  tea-bell  rasff,  he  washed 

"  How  can  you  talk  of  being  left  his  hands  and  face  with  scrupulous 

alone.  Con  ]    Won't  there  be  Mrs.  nicety,    brushed    and    combed  his 

Locksley  left  and  Mammy  too,  whom  tumbled  locks,  returned  the  diction- 

you  pretend  sometimes  to  love  much  ary  to  its  shelf,  the  slate  to  its  peg, 

more  than  I  do.    As  if  a  fellow  could  extinguished  the  candles  carefully,  and 

help  go-go-going  to  schoo-oo-ool ;"  he  went  very  deliberately  down  stairs. 

an8werea,with  an  approach  to  a  down-  "I  say,  pappy  dear,"  he  began, 

right  whimper.  soon  after  tea  was  done,  "  Fve  a  fa- 

"  No,  indeed^"  exclaimed  her  Lady-  vour  to  beg ;  important  too." 

ship,  brightenm^  up  in  view  of  the  "  WeU,  Ned,  what  is  it?" 

adversary's  faltenng, "  but  you  needn't  "  I  want  to  go  to  school  at  St.  Ivo.'' 

talk  so  much  about  its  being  *  precious  "  To  school  at  St.  Ivo,  Ned  I"  cried 

jolly'  to  go."  his  father  in  amazement,  and  his  mo- 

"  When  did  you  ever  hear  me  call  ther  dropped  her  knitting  to  stare  at 

it  precious  jolly  f  demanded  luckless  him. 

Philip,  with  some  asperity.  "  There's  a  first-rate  master,"  he 

"After  tea,  on  Monday,  before  the  said,  "at  the  cathedral  school" 

lights  were  brought  into  the  library,"  "  Pray,  Ned,  who  toW  you  that  1" 

she  replied  at  once,  with  that  fatal  fc-  "Ob,  I  heard  the  Dean  aay,  one 

male  accuracy  in  the  record  of  minor  day,  at  the  Park,  that  the  new  man 

events.     The  reminiscence  was  too  there,  Mr.  Ryder,  had  put  a  new  life 

precise  to  be  gainsaid.  into  the  whole  concern." 

"  Mrs.  LocKsley  heard  it,  and  felt  "  Well,  I  believe  he's  done  wonders, 

it  too,  I  could  see  by  her  face."  Here  but  not  made  an  Eton  of  St.  Ivo ;  eh, 

Ned's  valiance  began  oozing  out,  and  Ned  1" 

he  quietly  left  the  room.    .  "  Hardly  j  but  its  a  deal  cheaper, 

"Yes,'  she  continued,  "  and  so  did  you  know,  msinuated  artful  Edward, 

poor  dear  mammy  too.    I  saw  her  "That's  more  my  look  out  than 

face,  by  the  fire-light,  looking  so  pale  yours,  my  boy.    I  wonder  what's  put 

and  sad.    You  might  have  some  feel-  this  freak  in  your  head  ?" 

ing.  Phil,  for  her  at  least."  Lucy  was  not  so  strong  of  heart, 

''Oh  Oon,  how  dare  you  say  that  I  perhaps,  as  Lady Oransdale  ;  at  least, 

don't  feel  for  her,  my  own  poor  dar-  she  had  not  known  the  cruel  need  to 

ling  mammy  !"  brace  it,  wliich  the  Countess  knew  so 

As  he  spoke  he  heard  his  mother's  well.  The  boy's  freak  flashed  a  gleam 

footfall  close  behind  him,  and  turning,  of  hope  upon  her.    St.  Ivo  was  not 

the  boy's  bravery  gave  way  at  sight  ten  miles  off :  Eton  close  on  two  hun- 

of  her.    He  ran  and  thi*ew  his  arms  dred.     At  St.  Ivo  she  might  have 

around  her  with  a  sob.  weekly,  daily  sight  of  Ned,  if  she 

Ned,  meanwhile,  went  home,  whis-  were  minded.  No  need  for  mother 
tling,  to  the  lodge.  But  Lady  Con-  lips  to  thirst  so  many  weary  months 
stance's  word  had  pricked  his  heart  for  kisses.  It  was  a  sore  temptation, 
also.  His  father  and  mother  were  With  an  efifort  to  conceal  her  eager- 
out  and  would  be  back  late  to  tea,  the  nessL  she  asked  : — 
^Tvant  said.  "Should you,  then,  really  like  St. 

*Gk)od  thing,  too,"  muttered  he,  Ivo  better,  Ned  !" 
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three  at  first;  later,  there  was  one  both  for  it.  She  went  pricking  about 
tutor  for  the  two  boys.  with  sharp  words  to  find  a  soft  spot 
"Kate,"  said  the  Earl,  some  time  of  cowardice  or  of  tenderness  in  either, 
Uelore  his  death,  "  Kate,  let  the  boys  but  with  little  enough  success  at  first. 
;:ruw  up  together.  Philip  will  want  She  racked  her  brains  to  think  of  all 
a)»rother.  Locksley  will  make  a  n)&n  the  cruelties  she  had  heard  or  read 
of  hirt  own  boy  if  any  father  can.  that  big  bullies  inflicted  upon  luckless 
And  if  thev  grow  up  as  brothers,  he  youngsters.  But  this  bugbear  startled 
vf\\\  >)e  a  kiud  of  father,  of  coi^we,  them  not.  They  were  country-bred 
to  poor  Phil.  You  are  a  woman^of  lads,  bold,  active,  and  hardv.  More- 
women,  Katty  dear;  but  a  boy  wants  over,  they  declared  it  would  take  a 
a  man's  hold  over  him."  strapping  big  fellow  to  lick  them  both 
lier  dying  husband*s  wish  became  togetner,  and  they  would  fight  for  one 
to  her  a  saci'ed  law.  The  Lodge,  as  another  to  the  death.  Lady  Constance 
the  Locksley^s  dwelling-place  was  thought  that  was  likely  enough,  to  be 
( :ined,  stood  not  far  from  the  great  sure. 

iiouse,  and  within  the  precincts  of  its  She  tried  an  appeal  to  Phil's  pes- 

l>ark.    The  boys  had  rooms  in  either,  sible  fastidiousness, 

where  allthingswere  ordered  for  them  "You   know  vou*re  nice   enough 

as  for  brothers  of  one  blood.    Their  about  things  at  home,  Philip.    How 

little  beds,  their  bookshelves,  their  shall  you  like  to  boil  your  big  bov's 

desks,  all  in  duplicate,  save  in  so  far  eggs,  and  bake  his  toast,  and  fry  his 

as  individual  character  will  stamp  sausages,    and,    may  be,   black   his 

differences  even  on  the  very  features  boots. 

of  very  twins.  **  Prime  !"  he  retorted,  "  specially 

But  the  time  was  come  when  both  the  cooking.     You've  a  taste  that 

l»«'yH  must  leave  home.     From  fa-  way  yourself,  Con,  or  had,  at  least. 

tiitr  to  son,  for  many  generations,  all  Don't  you  remember  the  row  you  got 

rranleighsliad  been  Etonians.  Cathe-  into  with  Mademoiselle,  for  warming 

rine,  Countess  of  Cransdale,  spite  of  veal  *  croquettes '  on  the  school-room 

the  desperate  hug  in  which  her  wi-  shovel  once  !" 

•lowed  heart  held  her  boy,  was  not  **  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl," 

the  woman  to  let  her  weakness  falter  she  said,  finng  up  with  the  conscious 

trom  the  manly  educational  traditions  dignity  of  a  lady  in  her  teens.    "  No 

of  his  race.     Philip  must  jro  to  Eton,  Lady-bird  nor  Light-foot,  nor  Selim 

and  Edward  must  go  with  him,  of  for  you,  Phil ;  not  one  gallop  the 

course.      The  boys  were   eager   to  whole  dreary  half !    Oh  dear !" 

confront  the  adventures  of  that  new  This  was  an  artful  and  unexpect^^d 

world.    Had  not  each  himself,  and  stroke.     It  told  upon  his  Lordship 

each  the  other,  to  rely  upon  1  evidently,  whose  face  lengthened,  till 

But  that  eagerness  was  hard  for  Ned  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  sug- 

two  mothers'  hearts  to  note.    It  is  gestion  of  "capital  fun  in  boats." 

JH>t  only  when  prodigals   insist   on  "  Boats,  indeed !    As  if  either  of 

lc:iving   home   tliat    parent    hearts  you  coulri  row  a  bit.    Nice  blisters 

are  wrung  ;  dutiful  and  loving  chil-  ytm'll  have  on  both  your  hands  !" 

ilren  wring  them  sometimes  by  their  This  was  a  relapse  into  the  Cassan- 

djeerfiU  iwting  smiles.    Poor  Lady  dra  vein,  and  was  accordingly  derided. 

Cransdale !    She  wished  in  her  secret  '*  Oh,  ah  !  blisters.  Much  we  should 

^ul  she  could   detect,   in    Philip's  mind  them,  I  suppose.     Maybe  we 

laughing  eyes,  a  passing  trace  of  that  didn't  blister  our  hands  with  pickaxes 

fc»'ling  which  it  was  costing  herself  when  we  dug  out  the  badger  in  Crans- 

»*uch  heroic  effort  to  conceal.  Lucy  felt  mere  wood. 

u  touch  of  the  same  anguish,  but  be-  "  Selfish  creatures  boys  are,  to  be 

tween  her  noble  friend  and  her  there  sure  !"  she  said  figain,  after  a  pause. 

^;5is  a  world   of  difference.     Lady  "  Neither  of  you  seems  to  care  a  bit 

^  Vanadate  had  been  a  happy  wife  ;  for  leaving  me  here  all  alone.    No  one 

Lucy  was  one.     Neither,  however,  to  ride  with  but  old  James,  |X)unding 

^vould  betray  to  her  son  the  keenness  Whind  !    No  one  to  go  fishing  with 

^•[herinwardpan^.  It  was  left  to  Lady  up  on  the  moor.  No  one  to  walk  with 

Constance  tooo  this.  She  was  indignant  as  far  as  the  *  Long  Beeches'  or  over  to 

*t  what  she  thought  their  heartless-  Oansmcrc  wootl,  where  your  badger 

'ic*,  and  did  her  fijst  to  punish  them  wab." 
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heart  well.    He  tlierefore  told   liia  "Whv,  whftta  fatW  owes  a  8on 

boy  far  more  explicitly  than  ever  yet  owes  ;  1  should  have  to  go." 

what  were   his  obligations  to   the  It  was  a  aingulai'  saying  ix  a  boy. 

Cransdale  family.   How  he  had  found  Locksley  turned  it  over  in  hU  mind 

a  father  in  the  old  Earl  when  the  aloud. 

Frenchman's  bullet  ha*!  made  him  '"Whata  father owesason  owes,' 

fatherleaa  :  how  his  relations  with  the  eh  1  That'suotatbougbt  with  which 

late  Lord  nad  but  ioereased  the  debt,  my  own  life  ever  Bet  me  face  to  face. 

"  I  Bay  nothing,  Ned,  of  what  his  But  you're  right  about  it,  Ned,  quite 

widow  has  ever  been  to  you  your-  right" 

self."  Then,  after  a  bit,  "You  needn't 

"No  need,  pappy.     No  fearl  shall  speak  again  about  St  Ivo  to  your 

forget  it."  mother.'^ 

Well,  now,  Buppostug  yon  had  "  Wasn't  going  to,"  quoth  Edward. 

set  your  lieurt  oh  staying  here  at  "  For  better  or  for  worse  yoii  go 

home  " with  Phil  to  Eton." 

"Whii:h  I  haven't,  miud,"  inter-  "For  worse,  indeed!     You  mHv 

jmlated  Ned.  pappy !    Floreat  Etoua  !" 

"But  if  you  had,  and  we  into  the  And  up  went  Ned's  hat,  with  a 


CHAPTBK  III. 

"We  shall  have  a 'tuft'  in  thcclase-  with  a  great  horror  of  slovenlineM  ui 

lixt,  for  a  wonder,  this  term,"  said  a  any  matter.     He  happened  to  employ 

student  of  Christ-church  to  another  the  best  tailor  in  town  and  to  liave  a 

undergraduate  of  that  stately  house  judicious  valet    Their  judgment  and 

of  learning.  uis  own  methodical  tidiness  bestoweil 

"High  up}"  on    him    his    nnexccptionably    fioe 

"  A  safe  '  second.' "  clothing. 

"  What,  Royston  a  safe  second  1"  But  the  student's  confidence    in 

"First,  perhaps."  Grymer's  "coaching"  acum^i  was 

"Oh,  nonsense  about  that"  not  misplaced.     He  pocketed  his  un- 

"  Will  you  give  me  two  to  one  in  believinii   friend's    half-crowns,   for 

half-crowns  i^rainst  him  I"  when  the  flass-listwas  out,  there 

"  Willingly."  stood  in  the  distinguished  fore-frimt, 

"  Done  with  you,  then."  among  the  few  names  in  "  the  first," 

"Done.    But,  I  say,  what  makes  "Royston,    Dominus  de.  Ex  Aede 

you  risk  your  small  cash  that  way?  ChristL" 

Royston'a  too  dressy  to  be  cut  out  for  Among    all    the    congratulations 

'a  first' "  which  reached  him,  none  were  more 

"  Well,  Grymer,  who  '  coaches'  me  grateful  than  those  which  came  from 

too,  says  he's  lots  of  lof,'ic  in  Iiim  for  his  kiiiBwoman,  Ijuly  Cnmsdale.    As 

a  lord.    And  he  was  a  bit  of  a  'sap '  a  small  indication  of  hie  gnititade,  he 

at  Eton  all  along,  they  say."  ran  down  to  Eton,  took  Phil  out  for 

This  logical  lord.  Baron  Royston,  of  the  afternoon,  and  "tipped"  him. 

Rookenhaui,  was  a  distant  kinsman  "A  regular  brick  is  Royston,"  cried 

''  "     (Jrausdale  family,  and  their  that  young  nobleman  to  Ned,  whom 

leighbour  in  the  county.    He  he  met  later,  coming  up  from  "out 

te  Philip,  his  own  son,  as  they  of  bounds." 

lut  had  lost  both  parents  in  "  Here's  something  like  a  tidy  ti[K 

ife.     He  wn«  undoubtedly  of  a  look,"   and  he  unfolded  crisp  and 

iisand  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  crackling,  anew  bank-note. 

j1  made  the  best  of  Eton  and  of  "  He's  been  and  got  a  first  ftt  Ox- 

I.    A  parliamentary  career  was  ford,  Royston  haa.    I  know  they'll  be 

bition.    The  dressiness  where-  no  end  of  glad  at  home." 

lis  depreciatory  fellow-student  But  Ned  did  not  seem  sympathotii'. 

preached  him  wai  but  an  indi-  "  We'll  have  such  a  sock,    ran  on 

of  a  certain  real  indifference  to  Philip.     "  I'll  ask  all  the  tellows  in 

:rsonat  appearance,  combined  the  ten-oar,  and  nil  of  onr  cricket- 
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He  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  and  all  that !    I  should  think  not, 

the  boy,  too,  was  tempted  by  the  just  about" 

oravinff  tenderness  which  gleamed  in  "  But  if  your  mother  should  wish 

lier  soft  eyes.    But  his  fatner's  look  to  keep  you  nearer  home,  you're  ready 

^wtLs  on  hiin  also,  full  of  manful  help,  to  give  it  up  ]" 

^*  I   didn't   quite   say   that,    dear  He  nodded  assent. 

mammy."  "  You'll  have  to  give  up  Phil,  too. 

"  What  did  you  say,  then  1"  remember.    He  won't  go  to  St  Ivo.' 

**  Only  that  I   wanted,   if  pappy  Ned  gave  a  sigh  ;  but  said  reso- 

winild  allow,  to  go  to  the  catneurw  lutely,  "  She's  more  to  me  than  PhU, 

sohooL"  or  half-a-dozen.    I'll  do  what  she 

^*  You  are  not  afraid  of  facing  so  likes,  please." 
many  strangera  as  at  Eton,  surely,"  "  Well,  sleep  on  it  to-night,  Ned  j 
said  nis  father.  we'll  talk  it  over  again  to-morrow." 
**  The  more  the  merrier,"  he  bounced  Lady  Constance,  proud  of  having 
out  inadvertently;  "I  like  ajoUy  lot  crushed  her  brother  into  contrition, 
of  fellows!"  looked  anxiously  the  next  day  for 
He  caught  thefall  upon  his  mother's  signs  of  relenting  in  Master  Ned. 
countenance,  and  was  acute  enough  Perhaps  she  wished,  perhaps  she  fear- 
to  see  that  he  had  betrayed  once  more  ed^  to  Know  whether,  amongst  other 
to  her  the  feeling  which  Lady  Con-  thmgs,  the  boy  would  care  a  little  for 
stance  said  had  hurt  her.  leavmg  her.  Some  say,  to  use  a  dyer's 
Lucy  seemed  to  lose  again  the  clue  simile,  that  jealousy  must   be  the 
she  thought  to  hold.    The  fledgling's  mordant  to  fix  any  tint  of  true  love, 
wing  was  not  so  weak  as  she  had  al-  even  be  it  only  sisterly.    I  fancy  that 
most  hoped.    It  was  ready  for  a  long  with  women  it  is  almost  always  so— 
tlight  from  the  nest    She  plied  her  much  more  invariably  than  with  our 
knitting  again,  part  sorrowful,  part  less  sensitive  brotherhood.    But  Ne<l 
proud,  to  note  the  spirit  of  her  ooy.  gave  no  sign.    His  countenance  was 
Fresently  she  put  the  knitting  by  for  imperturbable  when,  in   the  after- 
good  and  all.  Her  head  ached  a  little,  noon,  as  the  ponies  came  round,  his 
and  she  was  going  early  to  bed.   Ned  father  told  him  that  he  must  walk 
ran  after  her  for  another  parting  kiss  home  with  him,  instead  of  riding  with 
before  she  reached  her  room.    It  sent  the  others.    There  was  a  whole  cate- 
her  to  sleep  happy.  chism  of  que-stionings  in  Lady  Con- 
"  What  put  this  notion  of  St  Ivo  stance's  eyes  as  she  rode  off  with 
in  your  head  ]"  asked  Mr.  Locksley  Philip  ;  but  Ned  went,  whistling  and 
once  more  when  the  boy  returned.  incurious,  with  his  father. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather  say  "  Don't,  Ned.  It  worries  me,"  said 

no  more  about  it,"  answered  Ned,  Mr.  Locksley.     "I  want  to  have  a 

discomfited.  reasonable  talk  with  you.'' 

"  But  if  I  do  1"  "  All  right,  then,''^  and  he  ceased 

**  Of  course,  then,  I  shall  out  with  his  whistling. 

it."  "  One  good  turn  deserves  another, 

"  Out  with  it,  then,  my  boy,"  said  doesn't  i^  my  boy  1" 

Mr.  Locksley.  "  To  be  sure,  and  more." 

So  he  told  his  father  how  Lady  "Why  morel" 

Constance  "went  on"  at  him  and  "Because  the  first's  the  first,  and 

Philip  about  their  obdurate  cheerful-  done  out  of  mere  good  wilL" 

ness  m  face  of  approaching  departure;  "  Bight,  Ned.    Saint  John  has  said 

and  how  her  Ladyship  had  given  it ;  *  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 

them  to  imderstand,  among  other  God,  but  that  He  loved  us.'    Love's 

things,  that  their  respective  mothers  nobler  than  gratitude.    The  second 

were  pining  at  the  prospect  turn  wants  miutiplying  to  come  up  to 

"  Then,  to  put  the  (question  as  your  the  first." 

mother  aid  herself  lUst  now,  you  "  Ah !  just  about,"  said  Ned,  re- 

wouldn't  like  St  Ivo  oetter  ?"  lapsing  into  a  whistle  to  ease  the 

"  Ohj  my  !    Better !    What  1    St  overcharge  of  seriousness. 

Ivo,  with  thirty  fellows  in  the  poky  "  Don't,  boy  ;  but  listen." 

little  dose,  better  than  Eton  with  Trust  begets  trust,  which  little  else 

hundreds,  and  the  playing-fields,  and  has  power  to  beget    Locksley  knew 

the  river,  and  *  Pop,   and  Montem,  this  much  of  the  secret  to  win  a  son's 

10* 
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bottom  of  an  iron  ship  is  a  strong  national  economy  in  disusing  public 
objection    against    her.      On    the  yards,  save  for  docking,  for  slight 
other  hand,  a  timber-built  ship  is  repairs,  and   for  fitting   out;   and 
vulnerable  from  stem  to  stem,  and  favouring  private  establishments  by 
combustible  from  her  water  line  to  throwing  open  the  construction  and 
her  truck.    When  our  great  lexico-  supply  of  tne  navy  to  competition, 
grapher  obiected  to  a  ship  as  "a  gaoL  At  present  the  royal  dockyards  pre- 
with  the  chance  of  being  drowned,'  sent  a  mysterv  of  evil  common  to  all 
he  might  have  added  "and  with  the  works  carried  on  by  €k)vemment ; 
risk  of  being  burnt      An  iron-built  and  the  only  royal  road  out  of  it 
vessel,  when  strongly  sheeted,  if  not  seems  to  lie  m  evading  and  avoiding 
positively  invulnerable,  is  so  compa-  it    By  this  course  a  great  saving  of 
ratively  with  a  wooden  one ;  bemg  taxation  would  be  secured,  and  the 
so,  this  fact  is  combined  with  incom-  countrv  would  soon  possess,  instead 
bustibility,  which  gives  the  indubit-  of  half-a-dozen   government   yards 
able  advantage  of  her  being  the  only  which  are  costly  to  keep  up  and  for- 
means  of  laymg  a  land  battery  suffi-  tify,  half  a  hundred  private  establish- 
ciently  close  on  board  to  breach  it  ments,  habituated  to  supply  the  navy 
An  iron  frame  is  said  to  be  absolutely  with  various  articles,  from  a  blodc  to 
necessary  for  a  vessel  fitted  with  a  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
screw^  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  shak-  Again,  if  the  mtish  fleet  were 
ing  action  of  this  powerful  propeller,  chidoy  composed  of  large  iron  eor- 
The  vibration  cauised  by  high  speed  vettes,  impelled  by  steam,  the  screws 
was   so   great   in  the  case  of  the  safely  placed,  the  rigging  light,  and 
*'  Gloire,"  as  that  the  arm6ur  plates  the  armament  some  score  of  gans,  the 
near  her  stem  would  all  have  worked  personnel  of  the  navy  would  not  need 
loose  had  that  speed  been  maintained  so  many  able  seamen. 
Metal  wUl,  of  course,  bear  the  con-  Oiu  views  are  opposed  to  Tessels 
tinually  shattering  power  of  the  screw  the  size  of  the  "Warrior."     Some 
better  than  wood  will     On  the  en-  people  imagine  that  they  have  only 
tire  question.  Great  Britain,  rich  as  to  increase  oulk  and  weight  to  obtain 
she  is  in  iron,  would,  by  its  use.  more  power.  This  may  oe  true  of  the 
hugely  augment  her  joresent  naval  power  of  resistance  of  an  iron  plate, 
preponderance  over   France,  where  but  is  not  so  of  the  strength  of  roa- 
iron  industry  is  less  developed  and  chinery  when  subjected  to  a  strain, 
over  America,  where  wood  is  likely  The  atomic  cohesion  of  metal,  on 
long  to  keep  iron  out  of  use.  which  its  stren^h  depends,  is  not  in- 
Ii'on-built  ships  have  found  little  creased  by  addition  to  its  bulk,  and 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board  of  there  is  doubtless  a  limit  to  the  size  to 
Admiralty,  for  reasons  about  which  which  the  constmction  of  vessels  de- 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  further  pendent  on  metallic  materials  should 
into  details.    Certainly,  the  motives  oe  extended 
for  dismissing  any  prejudice  on  this  The  proof  of  a  ship  in  armour  will 
point  are  many ;  and  it  is  time  to  be  in  the  fighting.    Yet  there  oer- 
adopt  courses  requisite  for  introduc-  tainly  is  sufficient  reason  for  conclud- 
ing iron  more  fully  into  naval  archi-  ing  that  such  fabrics  must  hereafter 
tecture.     The  royal  dockyards  are  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
six  in  number,  and  it  may  be  a  de-  our  national  marine.    Whether  they 
sideratum  that  one  of  them  should  may  be  found  available  for  forei^ 
be  devoted  to  iron-works  for  ship-  service  is  an  untried  question,  Imt  it 
building.    Pembroke,  from  its  proxi-  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  to  some 
mity  to  Welsh  coal  and  iron-fields,  extent,  ships  of  war  wUl  in  niture  be 
seems  the  best  adapted    The  ques-  protected  oy  armour  exactly  as  they 
tion,  latelydiscussedmadistinguished  nave  come  to  be  propelled  by  steam, 
contemporary,  whether  it  would  not  Iron  may  not  entirely  supersede  wood, 
be  advisable  to  obtain  the  iron-work  any  more  than  steam  has  supersedea 
of  ships  of  war  by  contract  is,  how-  sails,  but  iron  may  enter  more  largely 
ever  regarded,   a   most   important  into  the  framework  of  vessel^  and  be 
one.     Oojections  to  this  mode  are  always  applied  to  protect  their  sides, 
silenced  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  Entire  reconstmction  of  our  navy  is  by 
steam  machinery  in  use  in  the  navy  no  means  obligatory.    Judmngbythe 
is  so  obtained     There  would  1p«  "Gloire,"  heavily  iron-cased  snips  ai:e 
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iiig  eleven  at  my  dame's.    Gome  on,  tory,  for  it  was  then  that  he  first 

Ned.     We'll  have  sausage-rolls,  and  made  acquaintance    \vith  his  first- 

raspberrv   puffs,    and   champagne  !  cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  Keane 

Hooray  r  Burkitt ;  then  also  that  he  first  fell 

Still  Ned  was  apathetic,  and  excus-  in  with  Colonel  Blunt. 
eil  himself.    He'd  a  copy  of  verses  to  Lucy    Locksley's   eldest    brother, 
»how  up,  and  must  go  and  grind  at  James  Burkitt,  had  been  some  years 
them.  dead.    In  his  lifetime  he  had  been  a 
"  Vers*^  be  blowed  !    I'll  tell  you  solicitor  in  the  flourishing  seaport  of 
what,  Ned  ;    you're   always   rusty  Freshet.    He  had  l)een  a  successful 
tihout  Royston  now-a-days.    I  can't  man  of  business,  and  had  known  suc- 
conceive  what  ails  you.    It  wasn't  cesses  in  other  ways.    For  instance, 
always  so.    I  think  he's  an  out-and-  he  had  won,  to  his   surprise,  and 
outer,  and  so  they  do  at  home,  I  some  said  to  her  own,  the  hand  of 
know."  Isiibella  Keane,  the  reigning  beauty 
Ned  knew  it  also.    Perhaps  "at  of  that  watering-place.    There  was  a 
homo"  the  expression  might  haA'e  glitter  in  that  showv  young  lady's 
been  other.     Countesses  and   tlieir  eyes,  which  might   have  portended 
latly-daughters  don't   scatter   slang  greed  and  har(][nes8,  and  a  restless 
with  the  CTaceless  ease  of  their  noble  temper.    Sh^made  him,  on  the  whole, 
young  reuitives  at  Eton.     But  the  however,  a  better  wife  than  many 
sentiment  was  the  same  ;  and  the  had  expected;  but  did  little  towards 
sweet  breath  of  their  praise  of  him  counteracting  by  her  influence  such 
was  just,  perhaps,  whiat  turned  to  faults  of  the  same  character  as  ex- 
nist  upon  the  true  steel  of  Edward's  isted  naturally  in  her  husband,  and 
feeling.    The  boys  were  doing  well  were  fostered  bv  the  peculiar  tempta- 
iipon   the   whole   at   Eton.     They  tions  of  his  calling.    When  he  aied 
took  their  removes  in   due  season  he  left  his  widow  a  reasonable  pro- 
roj^ularly,  and  were  "sent  up  for  vision,    partly    realized   and   partly 
^cmhI  "    a    satisfactory    number   of  charged  upon  the  profits  of  the  firm, 
times.    Ned  was  the  steadier  reader  For,  of  course,  as  I  may  almost  say, 
of  the  two  ;  but   Philip  was  very  James  Burkitt,  Esquire,  Solicitor,  was 
quick-witted,    and    held   his   own.  in  partnership.    Burkitt  and  Goring 
They  were  never  many  places  apart  was  the  firm.    A  very  confidential 
in  school    They  were  firm  friends  firm  indeed ;  in  whose  tin  boxes,  and 
Ktill ;  indeed,  almost  as  brotherly  as  more  ponderous  iron  safes,  the  title- 
ever.    But  in  the  little  world  of  a  deeds,and  wills,  and  acts  of  settlement 
public  school,  it  was  impossible  for  of  half  the  families  in  Freshet  were 
the  old  identity  of  taste  and  pursuits  in  safe  keeping,  to  say  nothing  of  do- 
to  live  on  unimpaired.  Ned  cncketed,  cuments  and  debentures  affecting  the 
Phil  boated  ;  thus  one  was  thrown  interests  of  its  commercial  class, 
among  the  wet  "bobs,"  one  among  It  was  stipulated  andsecuretl  that 
the   "drv."      Ned   was   a  careless  in  due  course  of  time,  his  son,  Keane 
dresser,  Phil  followed  at  humble  dis-  Burkittj  should,  if  so  inclined,  claim 
tance  the  sartorial  splendours  of  Lord  a  desk  m  the  firm's  office,  and  ulti- 
R^yston.    Phil's  chums  were  chosen  mately  assume  in  its  inner  sanctum  his 
from  the  rattlepates,  Ned's  from  the  father'sformer  place  of  pre-eminence, 
more  earnest  sort  in  mischief  or  in  Keane  Burkitt  was  not  sent  to  a 
l>ptter  thinf^    Phil's  mind  was  set  public  school    His  widowed  mother 
on  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  Ned  had  not  Lady  Cransdale's   self-sus- 
— those  were  not  Crimean  days,  good  taining  firmness,  nor  the  help  from 
reader  —  would   hazard  a  sneer  at  without   which    Lucy's  momentary 
Windsor  campaigners  now  and  then,  weakness  found     She  sent  her  son 
Casual  circumstances,  too,  bej^n  to  as  day-boarder  to  the  so-called  Aca- 
hint  at    the   divergence   inevitable  demy-House,  at  Freshet.     There  he 
even  between  brothers'  paths  as  boy-  had  few  of  the  advantages  of  a  nub- 
hi>oil  closes.     Three  vacations  had  lie  school  education,  none  of  tnose 
Ijeen   spent    asunder.      Twice   the  which  strictly  domestic  training  may 
(Jransdales  had  been  on  distant  visits;  afford.    He  had  the  manifest  disad- 
imce  the  Locksleys  luui  spent  summer  vantage  of  becoming  presently  heatl 
lioUdays  from  home.     That  was  a  boy,  without  the  ordeal  of  a  sufficiently 
laemoroble  period  in  £dward*8  his-  powerful  antagonismtohave  made  the 
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-*"  Capital  !    But  it  wam't  on  a  live  unr."    So,.perhapB,  be  would,  but  for 

boy's  head,  though  V  jftMOcymay-^y  and  a  hnnmr swallow. 

''  What  odds  if  it  bad  been  V  The  siay-fly  daaoed  ri^^  m  the  line 

"  All  the  odds  in  the  wocld,  Ned.  of  aim ;  the  swaliow  darted,  snapped 

•Funk  nudces  a  fellow's  hand  ahake."  at  and  seized  her.    The  flieam  of  the 

'*  Stop  a  blL  then,  and  I'll  tnr  again  biid'sgloasybadc  daszled  ^ed'se^etoo 

^th Tommy  Wilmot  Here !  Tommy !  late  to  chedc  the  finger  on  the  tngger. 

Tommy !"  Off  went  the  bead  of  tbe  golaen 

But  when  it  was  explained  to  dragon  of  the  (^nasty  of  Ming. 

Tommy,  tiie  mdener's  son,  that  he  "  Oh,  Ned,  Ned,  we've  been  and 

was  to  stand  blindfold  whilst  Master  done  it^"  was  the  JSarl's  generous  ex- 

Locksley  shot  a  bolt  at  an  apple  on  his  damation. 

head,  he manilested an  unaccountable  "I've  been  and  done  it,  not  you, 

repugnance.    In  vain  was  he  ahown  Phil !"  was  Ned's  no  less  genctous  dis- 

jtwo  apples  spitted  insucoession  by  the  -claimer. 

cmarksman's  skUl :   in  vain  was  he  "I  put  you  up  to  it  and  bullied  yon 

made  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  into  it,  sothe  mischiefs  mine  as  much 

gallant  Switser's  boy:  in  Tain  waa  an  as  vouis :  and  that  I'll  stic^  to.    But 

offer  made  to  dispense  with  the  brass  -talk  of  sticking,  Ned,  eouldn't  we 

•ferule  on  the  bolt  stick  the  vile  brute's  head  on  again  f " 

Then  bribes  wore  tried,  a  new  six-  said  Philip,  transferring,  as  we  all  do 

pence  and  a  bag  of  marcdeB.    Then  aometimes,  a  share  of  his  annoyance 

came  hard  words :  "be  was  a  muff :"  to  the  victim  of  his  misdeed. 

"  he  was  a  monkey."    Lastly,  I  am  ""  Poiiaps  we  could,"  answered  the 

•sorry  to  say,  came  tlureats,  whereat  marksman,  ruefully.    "Its  a  good  job 

be  threw  Mmaeif  upon  his  back  on  it  wasn't  Tommy's  eye." 

4ihe  turf,  ki<^ng  and  sereaxniag  for  "  That's  the  provoldng  part  of  it ; 

"  Mammy !"  the  obstinate  little  toad  will  think  he 

"  Ugh !  the  little  toad !"  said  both  was  m^t  to  refuse.    What  are  you 

his  tonnentons,  with  the  most  in-  going  rar now,  Ned?" 

genuous  indignation.  "Only  the  cement  bottle  in  mun- 

"  I  have  it^  thou^^"  said  the  Earl,  mVs  cupboard." 

after  a  pause.  "  Lers  get  Mfs.  Locks-  very  good  cement  it  wias ;  and, 

ley's  big  china  jar  out  of  the  back  soon  set  hard,  the  Ming   monst^ 

drawing-room,  stick  it  on  a  stool  with  showed>his  grinders  as  well  as  ever, 

the  apple  atop.    Its  no  end  of  funky  The  ingenious  Earl  bethought  him  of 

to  shoot  at"  some  gold  shell  in  Ned's  paint-box, 

It  was  indeed.    Even  Ned's  reck-  and  &pputf[  therewith  the  liiie  of 

leasnesB  quailed.  fracture  maoe  it  ahnost  disappear. 

"A  nice  boy  you  are/'  quoth  his  "Bepairs  neatly  done  ^^tisior  par- 
lordship;  "risk  Tommy  Wilmot'alife  ties  finding  their  own  cement  The 
or  eves  andfunk  tbeerookeiy !  Well !"  jar's  as  good  as  ever,  Ned.  put  it  away 

Tnis  was  more  than  Ned  could  and  there's  an  end  (^  it' 

stand.   Indoors  he  went,  and  broufibt  Not  so,  Ned's  uncomprcmiising  ho- 

out  the  jar  in  one  hand,  a  tall  stool  in  nesty  would  not  allow  it    His  father 

the  other.    Onthelidsquattedagrin-  soon  after  came  up  the  lawn,  where 

ning  dragon  with  a  smooth  round  pate,  the  boys  were  still  lounging  under  the 

lliereon  a  pippin  was  then  cri^tily  cedars.     At  his  approacn,  Tommy 

poised,  and  the  Earl  stepped  off  the  Wilmot,  who  was  novering  about, 

distance  at  which  they  had  been  shoot-  took  to  speedy  flight    Who  could  say 

ing  before.  Their  weapon  was  a  cross-  but  some  vague  charge  of  oomtdidty 

bow,  their  bolt  of  wood  tipped  with  might  affect  and  endanger  him  f   The 

a  brass  ferule.  Earl,  who  was  peeling  a  willow  wand. 

Ned  took  aim  so  steadily  that  his  was  rather  startled  at  hearing  Ned 

companion  muttered,  "He'll  do  it,  begin — 
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*'  Ah^  but  ve  shan't  have  you,  Bo-  business  with  a  pleasure-trip.    Then 

U^rt,  I  am  afraid.    Ned  won^t  like  there's  something  in  what  she  says 

that  any  more  than  I  shall,  I  know."  about  her  boy,  poor  woman.    I  think 

^^But  I  don't  know  that  jrou  won%  I'll  take  you  down  there,  and  come 

Lucy.     We're  in  want  of  timber  for  again,  perhaps,  to  bring  you  back." 

the  new  farms  out  l^  Oransmere,  and  And  so  the  Lockideys,  in  due  time, 

there  are  always  Norway  ships  at  went  on  a  sea-side  trip  to  Freshet 
Freshet.  I  might  combine  a  stroke  of 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  sailing-boat  was,  indeed,  a  tri-  sharp  click  of  his  boot-heels  as  he 
uniph  of  build  and  rig.    A  trinuner  brought  his  feet  together,  and  the 
and  tauter  never  swam  the  still  waters  regulated  precision  of  his  bow  could 
nf  Freshet  harbour — ^never  skinuned  scarcely  be  mistaken, 
the  surf  outside  in  Freshet  bay.    Ned  "  Colonel  Blunt,"  said  the  widow ; 
was  charmed  with  her.    Yet  when  he  ''  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Locksley." 
read,  in  dainty  golden  letters  on  the  He  gave  another  precise  bow  to 
Htem,  the  name  of  ^'  Lady  Constance,"  Lucy ;  and,  looking  hard  into  her  hus- 
he  frowned — a  slight  frown  only—  band's  face,  he  said — 
hharp  eyes  were  wanted  to  catch  its  "Locksley  !  Why,  bless  me.  Locks- 
momentary  contraction  on  his  fore-  ley  !    A  thousand  pardons,  sir !    But 
liead.    But  cousin  Keane's  eyes  were  your  featui'cs  along  with  that  name 
sharp,  and  caught  it.    They  saw  the  seem  to  come  back  to  me  so  forcibly, 
lips  )a8t  tighten,  as  the  brow  relaxed,  Have  I  the  honour  of  speaking  to  a 
to  keep  in  a  question  which  they  brother  officer  1" 
wcmld  not  ask.  "  No,  not  exactly,"  said  Robert, 
*'  She  had  none  till  we  knew  that  good-humouredly ;  "  unless  you  count 
you  were  coming.    Then  my  mother  for  such  an  ex-lieutenant  of  the  Crans- 
>^iU(l  your  mother  would  like  this  one;  dale  Yeomanry." 
jtiul  you,  too,  perhaps."  "  WeU,  excuse  me,  sir.    I  thought 
Keane  peered  into  his  cousin's  conn-  you  hadn't  ouite  the  cut  of  our  cloth. 
t«-nance,  which  at  this  warning  was  feut — Locksley — let  me  see — Locks- 
"u  its  guard  and  imperturbable.    So  ley  1    Had  you  an  elder  brother  or 
tlK^y  stepped  on  board  the  "Lady  relation  in  the  service,  sir,  may  I  make 
Constance,'*  whose  owner  slipped  the  bold  to  ask  V* 
luooriugB.  "Neither,  Colonel.    But  my  poor 
"  Can  you  steer,  Ned  1"  father  fell  at  Corunna.     He  com- 
The  Etonian  fixed  the  tiller,  smil-  manded  the  Welsh  Rangers,  in  the 
iiig.  Light  Division,  all  through  Sir  John 

*^  All  right,  then ;  I'll  naind  the  Moore's  campaign." 
Kheets."  "  Good   heavens,   Mr.    Locksley  ! 
She  was  covered  with  white  canvas  That  explains  it  all ;  and  accounts 
ill  no  time.    There  was  a  light  breeze  for  the  extraordinary  impression  made 
and  a  sunny  ripple  on  the  wave ;  the  at  once  upon  me  by  your  name  and 
l)oy8  were  soon  standing  out  across  face.    I  carried  the  colours  of  the 
the  \)ay.  Rangers  at  sixteen,  sir.    I  stood  not 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locksley,  as  befitted  twenty  paces  from  your  father  when 
Beuiors,  pacedsolemnly  the  Esplanade,  he  fell    A  gallant  soldier,  sir !" 
with  Mrs.  Burkitt.    She  judiciously  He  held  out  his  hand,  which  Locks- 
dispensed  familiar  nods  or  statelier  ley  took  with  genuine  emotion, 
courtesies  to  numerous  acquaintances  "How  very  delightful!  and  how 
and  friends  whom  the  breeze  that  very  strange  ! "  said  Mrs.  Burkitt 
w)oled  the  summer  evening  brought  "  I  had  no  notion,  ColoneL  that  you 
out  to  eiyoy  its  freshness  *upon  the  had  served  imder  Mr.  Locksley's  fa- 
favourite  public  walk.     By-and-by  ther.  You  must  follow  up  this  chance 
they  met  a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  up-  introduction,  gentlemen.     We  dine 
fight  of  carriage,  firm  of  tread.    He  at  seven.  Colonel,  and  sliall  hope  to 
vore  a  single-breasted  blue  coat,  but-  see  you  at  dinner  to-morrow  at  that 
toned  to  the  throat,  which  was  en-  hour." 
^^^^hiahlackailkstock.  The  quick,  "  With  greatest  pleasure,  madam." 
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Babben  of  its  chief  UeBsedneBs  is  the  moreover ;  for  she  was  cotmty-fismily, 
boyhood  of  him  that  haa  no  mother,  too,  and  the  dames  of  the  loftiest 
But  Edward  Locksle/s  l)oyhood  had  county  magnates  need  not  diaown  her. 
been  blessed  with  almost  a  double  ''What  a  comfort,"  said  Lady  Heb- 
mother-love.  Lady  Oransdale  had  blsthwaite^  at  the  manor-house,  Sir 
more  than  half  adopts  him  to  son-  Hem^r's  wife,  to  Mrs.  Mape&  of  Ma- 
ship.  There  was  hereditary  bond  of  «perley,  ''to  nave  the  old  Archdea- 
friendship  and  esteem  between  the  con's  grand-daughter  at  the  Lodge,  at 
house  of  Cranleigh  and  the  Lockslevs.  Gransdale.  The  Locksleys,  too,  were 
The  grandfathers  of  the  two  bovs  who  always  gentle  folk,  and  the  late  Colo- 
play^  under  the  cedars  had  tightened  nel  a  oicrtinguished  soldier.  But  I 
it.  They  were  brotiber  soldiers  in  one  had  my  fears  lest  Robert,  in  his  pecu- 
regiment  during  the  American  War  liar  position,  might  look  us  out  some 
of  Independence.  Either  had  con-  vul^  rich  woman." 
tracted  close  obligation  to  the  other  "In  his  position,  dear.  How  so  ? 
for  life  or  liberty  in  the  vicissitudes  The  Oransdale  agency  must  be  an  ex- 
of  that  adventurous  struggle.  cellent  thing,  I  tancy." 

John,  Earl  of  Oransdal^  then  Via-  "  Excellent,  indeed ;  but  still  pre- 

count  Oransmere.  left  the  army  before  carious.    Any  day  a  quarrel  with  the 

the  outbreak  of  tne  ensuing  gieat  con-  Earl,  you  know^  or  with  the  guar- 

tinental  wars.    His  friend,  Edward  dians,  should  a  life  drop  and  a  mino- 

Locksley,  followed  the  profession  of  rit^  ensue,  eh  1" 

arms  until  the  day  of  Oorunna.  There  "  Well,'to  be  sure,  I  never  thought 

he  felL  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  of  that    And,  as  you  say,  a  quanrel 

Liffht  Infantiy,  under  the  eyes  of  his  or  a  change  of  dynasty :  but  IxLcy 

noole  chief,  doomed  to  death  on  the  Burkitt  is  Lucy  Lookslev  now.    A 

selfsame  day.  dear  eood  little  girl  she  always  was, 

His  brother  soldier  did  more  than  and  Iliad  a  vast  respect  for  her  grand- 

a  brother*s  part  for  his  children,  father,  the  late  Archdeacon;  and  I 

Young  Robert  Locksley,  our  Edward's  shall  drive  over  to  the  Lodge  and  call 

father,  owed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  on  Tuesday." 

Earl  the  completion  of  his  school  And  Mrs.  Mapes,  of  Maperley.  did 

career^  his  entrance  at  the  university,  call.     So  did  Sir  Henry  and  I^y 

and  his  early  admission  to  a  post  of  Hebblethwaite.  So  did  the  Very  Rev. 

confidence  and  wealth.    He  had  been  the  Dean  of  St  Ivo  and  his  wife.    So 

now  for  years  under  the  elder  lonL  did  some  greater  and  some  lesser  per- 

and  then  under  his  son,  the  late  Earl  senates  than  these,  until  the  social 

Philip,  manager  of  the  Oransdale  es-  position  of  the  Loomleys  was  indis- 

tate&  mtimate  counsellor  and  friend  putablj  and  most  honourably  defined, 

of  all  at  Oransdale  paxk.  Their  Edward  was  bom  in  the  same 

Earl  Philip  had  oeen  a  statesman,  week  as  Lord  Oransdale's  heir,  and 

and  had  fiUedimportant  offices  abroad,  both  babies  were  christened  on  the 

"  I  could  hanily  have  gone  upon  same  day.  The  Earl,  who  stood  god- 
that  Indian  governorship,'  he  used  to  father  to  little  Ned,  would  say,  lau^h- 
say,  "  if  I  had  not  had  Locksley  to  ingly,  that  he  and  Phil  were  twins, 
leave  here  in  my  place.  But  with  and  often  brought  one  on  each  arm  to 
him  here,  I  believe  the  county  gained  be  nursed  as  such  by  his  Oountess. 
by  mv  turning  absentee."  Lady  Oonstance,  in  the  Aill  dignity  of 

Robert  Loc&sley  made  a  wisechoice  some  two  years'  seniority,  call^  them 

when  he  chose  the  old  Rector's  daugh-  both  "ickle  baby  brothers."  Sheher- 

ter,  Lucy  Burkitt,  to  his  wife.  "Meek-  self  had  first  seen  the  light  in  the 

hearted  Lucy"  was  her  distinctive  Government  House  of  an  Indian  pre- 

title  in  her  own  family.    She  was  sidency,  whence  a  change  ofOabmet 

Sretty;  she  was  gentle;  she  was  ten-  at  home  recalled  her  parents  some 

er;  a  true  helpmeet  for  him  every  months  before  the   birth  of  PM- 

way.    Knowing,  for  instance,  better  lip.    Edward  Ixx^ey  proved  to  be 

than  he  could,  all  the  folk  on  the  es-  an  only  child,  so  the  Earl  ixunated 

"  teS)  among  whom  she  was  bom  and  upon  his  being  playmate  with  his  own 

d.    Gently  bom  and  gently  bred,  children.    One  govemess  taught  the 
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swarming  up  into  the  trees.    I  took  always  make  it  out.     We  must  sail 

a  couple  of  knapsacks  for  a  pillow,  over  there  and  have  a  day's  rifle - 

and,  stretched  on  my  back,  lighted  practice  at  the  gulls/' 

the  remnant  of  a  part-smoked  cigar.  It  was  not  exactly  to  the  Skerry  to 

Those  were  not  wasteful  times,  young-  shoot  ^Us  that  Ned's  fancy  had  been 

sters ;  we  were  saving  of  our  minor  travelling  alone:  the  shining  seaward 

lumries.     I  think  I  said  it  was  after  path ;  nevertheless  he  jumped  at  the 

dusk.    Well,  the  season  was  too  eai'ly  notion — literallv,  off  his  chair,  no  less 

for  any  ripe  fruit ;  but  the  hard  sto-  than  figuratively.    The  old  Coloners 

machs  of  our  *  light-bobs*  took  kindly  ear  haa  also  caught  the  well-known 

to  the  stony  green  plums.     As  the  word. 

men  rifled  tlieljoughs  it  was  pleasant  "  What's  that  about  rifles,  young- 

to   hear  the   riistie  of  the    leaves,  st^r ;  can  you  handle  one,  pray  f 

Presently  came  the  voice  of  Corporal  "  Oh,  Colonel,*'  cried  both  the  boys, 

Chunk,  calling  to  a  comrade  in  an-  "come  with  us  ;  that  would  be  prime, 

other  trea  We're  going  to  the  Skerr}'  to  shoot 

"  *  I  zaay,  Bill !  han't  Vrench  plooras  gulls." 

win£8  V  "  What  1  in  that  gim-crack  boat  of 

"^ Wings,  you  blockhead!     No;  Burkitt's.     The  next  major  on  the 

not  no  more  nor  English  uns.'  purchase-list  would  chuckle  to  see  nie 

"  *  Doan't  'ee  zaay  zo,  Bill ;  now,  get  on  board." 

tloan't  'ee !'  cried  the  Corporal ;  *  else  "  Indeed,"  exclaimed  her  indignant 

I've  a  bin  atin'  cockchaafers  more  nor  owner,  "  you've  no  notion  what  a  sea- 

this  'aalf  hour  !'  boat  she  is.    Stands  ba  stiff  as  the 

"After  that,  youngsters,"  quoth  lighthouse  under  half  a  gale  of  wind. 

the  Colonel,  "we  had  better  go  up  You  needn't  be  afraid,  Colonel.    Ask 

to  the  ladies,  if  Mr.  Locksley  don  t  any  boatman  in  the  bay." 

object."  Impudent  imp  !    So  I  needn't  he 

Upstairs,  the  drawing-room  win-  afraid  of  going  to  sea  in  a  washing- 
clows  were  wide  open — the  night  wind  tub  with  two  monkeys  for  ship's  com- 
could  scarcely  stir  the  light  muslin  pany.  Thank  you  kindly.  But  as 
tnirtains.  There  was  a  little  balcony  there's  arms  on  board  I  think  I  will 
where  IViward  carried  out  a  chair  go,  just  to  give  you  two  a  chance  for 
and  sat  down,  leaning  his  arms  on  your  lives." 

the  rail,  his  chin  on  his  arms.    A  "Hun*ah,  Colonel !"  cried  the  mon- 

hroad  path  of  heaving  silver,  laced  keys,  tolerant  of  insult  at  the  prospect 

with  dac^  8ha<low-line8,  as  wavelets  of  his  joining  them, 

rose  and  fell,  led  his  sight  out,  across  When  he  did  step  on  board  with 

the  bay,  to  sea.    Whither  led  it  his  them  he  was  concerned  to  And  how 

thought  and  fancy  1     The  "  Lady  little  stowage-room  there  was  for  his 

Constance"  lay  at  her  moorings,  right  long  legs. 

ai^ross  the  silvery  track.    The  voices  '^They've  worried  me  many  ways, 

of  father  and  mother  both  were  aud-  these  long  legs  of  mine,  and  got  me 

il>le  in  the  room  behind    Once  he  taken  prisoner  once." 

looked  back,  and  thought  his  own  "  Prisoner !  Colonel.     One  would 

heart  ro<le  at  moorings,  fast  by  their  have  thought  vhat  long  legs,  if  ever 

love.    As  he  looked  out  again  a  long,  of  use,  would  have  been  UBcful  to  keep 

glaasy  swell  came  rolling  m  from  the  one  out  of  that  scrape." 

bay.    The  fairy  craft  courtesied  with  "  Well,    I    don't    know.      Little, 

dan(*iug  grace  as  it  slipped  under  her.  stumpy  legs  beat  long  shanks  at  run- 

What  a  shame  to  tie  that  life-like  ning  most  times.    But  I  didn't  get  a 

thing  to  mooring !  Soft  as  the  breeze  chance  to  run." 

was,  her  exquisite  canvas  would  catch  "  Go  about,  Ned  I"  cried  his  cousin, 

every   breath,    if    hoisted.     What  "  It's  your  head  you  must  mind  tliis 

dreamy  delight  to  sail,  and  sail  away,  time.  Colonel,  or  the  boom  will  take 

and  yet  away,  beyond  the  sight-line,  you  overboard." 

all  along  that  heaving  silver  1  The  tack  successfully  made,  the 

"  Lo<Mcin^  for  the  Skerry,  Ned.  or  boys  begged  for  the  story, 

sentimentalizing  1"  broke  m,  unplea-  'Twas  on  the  retreat  from  Madrid, 

santly,  the  voice  of  Ke^ne.  in  1812.    We  had  the  rearguard,  ancl 

"The  moonlight  lie^  just  about  in  were  all  higgledy-piggledy  with  the 

Hue  for  it ;  but  it's  so  far  off  one  can't  French  van.    Into  villager  an<l  out  of 
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them,  like  '  puss  in  the  corner.'    One  "  Beg  pardon,  Colonel,  but  we  must 

night  a  party  of  ours  came  on  an  old  go  about  again." 

fonda.     Grand  old  places  some  of  Havine  cobbed  under  the  boom 

those,  with  great  vamted  ceiling  to  again,  and  seated  himself  to  windward, 

the  stables  and  granaries  overhead,  he  went  on. 

The  owners  were  gone,  and  all  their  "There  were  only  some   ten   or 

goods  with  them.   We  ransacked  cup-  twelve  of  them,  ana  the  stable  was 

board  and  comer  with  no  result  but  very  long.    My  best  hope  was  they 

fleas,  dust,and  dead  crickets.  They  had  might  keep  down  to  the  stalls  by  the 

made  clean  sweep  of  all  but  the  airt."  door. 

"  Luff,  Ned,  luff  a  bit,"  said  Keane.  "  *  Mon  sergent,"  quoth  a  trooper, 

"  Go  on.  Colonel."  did  we  catch  any  of  *em  V 

"  In  despair  I  went  out  to  rummage  "'Catch,  indeed!     We  couldn't 
the  stables.     I  had  known  a  muleteer  boil  up  a  trot  between  us.    Poor  Co- 
in a  hurry  leave  a  crust  and  a  gar-  ootte  here  has  had  three  handfids  of 
licky  sausage-end  in  the  hay.    And  chopped  straw  in  her  stomach  since 
even  a  handful  of  horsebeans  don't  yjBsterday,  and  a  stone  under  her  shoe 
come  amiss  in  starvation-soup,  young-  since  this  morning   on  the  Sierra, 
•sters.     It  was  a  great  big  stable —  That's  not  the  way  to  catch  English 
fifty  mules  might  nave  stood  at  bait  "  Voltigeurs."  eh  f 
in  it ;  but  rack  and  manger  were  as  "  *  Geux  depays  va.     They  talk  of 
1)are  as  cupboard  and  shelf    I  had  a  chateaux  in  Spain :  when  I'm  "  Mar^- 
1  »lt  of  lighted  candle  and  went  search-  chal  Due  de  Irimporte  quoi"  I'll  take 
iiig  along.    At  the  furthermost  upper  care  to  build  mine  out  of  it.' 
end  of  the  lEist  trough  I  came  upon  a  "  *  En  attendant,  Francois,  as  thou 
little  pile  of  lentils.    It  looked  so  neat  art  only  Mar^chal  des  Logis,  let's 
and  undisturbed  that  I  thought  it  look  out  for  the  hay-loft.' 
must  have  been  formed  after   the  *'To  my  discomfiture  they  lit  a 
general  clearance.    I  looked  up  and  lantern  and  came  upwards. 
saw  a  grain  or  two  on  the  rack-beam.  " '  MiUe  Tonnerres,  mon  sergent !' 
Looked  right  up  to  the  ceiling  and  cried  Francois,  gaping  at  the  ceiling, 
perceived  a  crack.    A  lentil  dropped.  *  Here's  something  now,  for  example ! 
Tiiere  was^  then,  a  store-room  over-  Here's  a  pair  of  legs  dangling  down 
head.   I  chmbed  up  on  the  rack-beam  like  cobwebs.' 
and  went  along  till  I  saw  a  trap-door  "  *  Ah,  bah  !  thou  art  pleasanting.' 
in  the  ceiling.    '  I'm  in  luck  for  once,'  "  *  Pleasanting !    To  the  contrary. 
thought  I.    I  could  reach  the  trap  Look  at  the  boots  and  tro^msers  !' 
witli  my  sword-point ;  so  I  gave  a  "  *  Drolls  of  legs  1'  cried  the  ser- 
shove.    Open  it  went  and  fell  back,  jeant,  holding  up  the  light.     *  Farcers 
inside,  with  a  bang.    To  spring  up  of  legs  !    Are  they  live,  Fran9oiB  V 
and  into  the  gaping  hole  with  the  "  Iheard  the  hilt  clang  preparatorj^ 
randle-end  in  my  teeth  was   soon  to  *  draw  swords' — I  wanted  neither 
(lone ;  but  as  I  was  in  the  candle-end  prick  nor  scratch — and  fell  to  kicking 
Wiis  out.    I  groped  onwards  in  the  vigorously. 

dark.    I  could  hear  the  rats  squeak  " '  Tiens  mon  vieux !'  said  Francois, 

and  scamper  in  amaze ;  but  they  were  '  They're  not  only  live  but  lively.^ 

not  as  amazed  as  I  was  at  hearing —  "  *  Ah  5a !'  shouted  the  serjeaut, 

there  was  no  mistaking  it — a  French  apostrophizing  my  nether  limbs.    *To 

cavalry  bugle  in  the  court-yard.    To  whom  are  you  ?  and  what  make  you 

make  things  worse  I  felt  something  there  ?     Ailons  done   r^pondez    de 

give  under  my  left  foot  Sure  enough;  suite.' 

crack  went  treacherous  lath  and  plas-  "  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 

ter.    I  made  a  blundering  attempt  to  confess  in  such  French  as  I  might 

right  myself :  crack  and  crash,  both  "  *  Tiens  c'est  un  Anglishemanne  !' 

heels  went  through  I    I  was  astride  they  roared  with  loud  laughter^  and 

upon  a  cross-beam   and  both  lees  soon  were  up  in   the  lort  with  a 

dangling  down.  Vain  was  the  struggle  lantern. 

to  loose  one  lanky  limb  and  then  the  "  *  Pardon,  mon  offider !    C'est  la 

other.    There  was  a  fix!    Then  hoofs  chasse  aux  oignons  qui  a  fait  vot' 

clattered,  scabbards  clanked,  spurs  petit  malheur  P 

'^gled    underneath.     The    French  "Sure  enough,  there  was  a  noble 

asaeurs  were  in  the  stables."  string  of  onions  swinging  just  over  the 
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heap  of  lentils ;  and  a  capital  stew  over  him.    Her  clanging  cry  Beemed 

the   Chasseurs  made  of  them  that  fraught  with  reproach.    Ned  fancied 

night,  I  rememher."  he  could  discern  a  blood-spot  on  the 

When  laughter  abated,  Ned  asked:  snow  of  her  downy  breast.    Would 

"  Were    you    prisoner   long,  Co-  she  arraign  him  of  cruelty  for  the 

loneU"  death  of  her  mates  under  the  cliflfl 

"Oh,  dean  no.    One  of  our  flank  "  Pshaw,  nonsense."    He  jumped  up; 

companies — I  told  you  we  were  all  the  bird's  wings  quivered,  and  she 

hig^ied^-piggledy — burst  in  upon  the  went  screaming  out  to  eea.    To  and 

fonaa  just  before  daybreak.    There  fro,  musing,  he  paced  some  fifty  yards; 

was  no  spare  nag  for  me,  and  Cocotte  then  forgot  what  had  brought  him 

couldn't  carry  double ;  so  they  left  to  his  feet,  and  found  himself  laugh- 

me  behind  when  they  scuffled  away."  ing  at  remembrance  of  the  Colonel's 

"  Keep  her  a  point  away  from  the  long-legged  misadventure, 
lighthouse  rock,  Ned."  said  Keaiie,  *'  I'll  go  and  get  another  story  out 
for  the  Skerry  was  full  in  view,  loom-  of  the  old  campaigner." 
inglarge.  He  found  him  stretched  at  full 
The  sea-mews  had  a  bad  time  of  lenj^tli,  his  face  towards  the  ground, 
it    The  Colonel,  l)esidos  his  old  ex-  his  head  propped  on  both  hands,  his 
l>orionce  of  the  rifle,  had  made  fur  eyes  on  a  little  open  book.     Ned 
and  feathers  fly  all  round  the  world,  started,  for  staining  the  white  margin 
from  almost  as  many  species  as  tlic  was  a  rusty  spot  about  the  size  of  the 
cases  of  the  British  Museum  boast,  blood-spot  on  the  sea-mew's  breast. 
Ned's  accuracy  of  eye  and  steadiness  "  Ha,  youn^'stcr !"  said  the  Colonel, 
of  hand  had  increased  since  the  day  without  looking  up,  *'  think  it  odd 
when  grief  came  to  the  dragon  of  to  find  an  old  soloier  poring  over  a 
Ming.    Keane,  like  most  seaport  lads,  prayer-book,  eh  ]" 
was  a  practised  enemv  of  seabirds.  ^'  Colonel,  what  is  that  stain  upon 
Tired  of  slaughter,  and  sharp-set  for  the  margin  I"  wiis  the  answer, 
luncheon,  they  presently  moored  the  "  A  drop  of  a  brave  man's  blood, 
**  Lady  Constance"  far  out  enough  to  boy,"  said  the  Colonel. 
icet  off  at  ebb-tide,  and  hailing  a  He  turned  round,  sat  up,  and  sent 
coble  sculled  by  the  lighthouse-keep-  a  solemn  searching  look  into  the  lad's 
»'r\s  boy.  got  ashore,  to  the  infinite  countenance.   It  was  also  solemn,  and 
iflief  of   the   Colonel's   legs.     The  he  was  moved  to  speak  when  other- 
Skerry  was  throughout  a  tilted  table  wise  he  had  kept  strict  silence, 
of  chalk — on  top,  a  slanting  ilovm  "  Sit  (lf)\vn,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I 
of  thymy   grass,   close-cropped   by  came  by  it." 
hheep,  whose  backs,  as  they  grazed,  Edward  sat  down, 
made   steep   inclines.     Shade   was  "  It's  in  Latin,  ^ou  see,"  holding 
not  attainable,  but  the  breeze  was  the  book  towards  him;  "but  the  name 
fresh,  though  the  sun  was  bright.   It  on  the  fly-leaf" — turning  to  it — "  is 
was  pleasant  enough,  when  the  mid-  in  German." 

day  meal  was  done,  to  lie  upon  that  "  Gretli  Steiner"  was  written  there 

Hhort  crisp  turf,  and  gaze  landward,  in  a  thin-pointed  female  hand;  uti- 

i>ay-dreams  arc  dreamy  enough,  I  derneath,  in  strong,  awkward,  nuih- 

iiUow.    The  shapes  that  haunt  them  culine  characters,  "  Muss  oft  gelesen 

are  vacue  and  ill-defined.    The  very  seyn,"  "  Must  often  be  read." 

coiist-One   of  the  firm  land   itself  "I  was  on  divisional stafl*,  in  1815, 

seemed  to  dance  and  quiver  in  haze  at  Quatre-bras  and  Waterloo.    Late 

as  Edward  looked  on  it.    But  indis-  on  the  latter  day,  when  the  French 

tinctness  under  broad  sunbeams,  look-  game  was  up,  I  went  galloping  with 

ing  landward,  is  other  than  vague-  a  message  to  the  Prus8ian8  in  pursuit. 

ness  under  weu'd  moonbeams,  looking  None  but  the  chiefs  —and  they  not 

seaward.    The  sense  of  the  indefinite  always — know  at  the  time  the  im- 

aud  of  the  infinite  are  not  one.    The  portance  of  even  great  victories.  Yet, 

trickeries  of  the  former  work  not  the  somehow,  that  evening,  as  I  rode  back 

tender  passionate  londngs  of  the  lat-  over  the  field,  thick-strewn  with  dead 

ter.    So  Ned  turned  nat  on  liis  back,  and  dying,  I  felt  that  I  had  played 

bv-and-by,  gazing  into  the  unfathom-  my  httle  part  in  one  of  the  great 

able  heaven.  ButaBeabirdcame,poi3-  events  of  nistory.     A  desire  seized 

ii)g  hezself  on  broad  lithe  wing,  right  on  me  to  carry  some  memento  from 
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that  bloody  battle-ground.     I  dis-  boy  with  the  coble  was  there,  and  his 

mounted,  threw  the  bridle  over  ray  father,  too. 

arm,    and    went   picking   my   way  "  Neap  tides  this  a'temoon,  gen'l- 

through  piteous  obstacles.  I  thought  men,"  holloaed  the  latter,  though  he 

at  first,  of  taking  a  cross  or  medal  stood  within  a  yard  of  them.    He 

for  a  keepsake,  but  could  not  bring  was  wont  to  lose  one-half  his  wordts 

myself  to  tear  from   a  defenceless  blown  down  his  throat,  upon  that 

breast  what  its  brave  owner  would  windy  Skerry, 

have  defended  at  cost  of  life  itself.  "Boat's aground,  seemin'ly: can* t'ee 

Presently  I  came  upon  a  group  of  wait  tilFt  turns  again  1" 

men  and  horses  overthrown  in  con-  "Not  if  we're  to  make  Freshet 

fusion :  corpses  of  them  I  mean,  of  before  sundown,"    said  the  owner, 

course:  three  slain  lancers    of  the  "What  sort  of  bottom  is  it  1" 

Polish  Guard,  an^,  evidently,  their  "  Soft  and  sandy,  master;  ye  mought 

slayer  with  them.    You  remember  I  pole  her  out  into  deep  water  wi'out 

said  *  a  brave  man's  blood  f  "  harmin'  her  keel,  easily." 

He  nodded  assent.  "  Well,  we'll  try  it,  anyhow." 

"  His  horse  had  fallen  first :  per-  "  Send  boy  back  for  me,  to  help 

haps  that  alone  lost  him.    He  bad  shove,  if  she's  very  fast,  master !" 

not  been  killed  outnjsht,  for  he  wa«  "  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Keane,  as  they  put 

sitting   propped    against    the   poor  ofif  in  the  coble, 

brute^s  carcase.     By  the  skull  and  Fast  she  was,  sure  enough.    The 

crossbones  on  its  trappings  and  his  boy  went  back,  and  brought  his  broad - 

uniform,  I  knew  him  for  a  Death's-  shouldered  sire  to  assist    Up  to  the 

head  Brunswicker.    Poor  fellow !  he  waist  in  water,  heapnlied  the  strength 

was  cold  and  stiff— his  dying  grip  of  those  broad  shoulders  to  tlie  how. 

fast  on  this  little  book,  open  at  this  A  few  strains,  and  a  few  grunts,  wal- 

very  page.    He  had  a  wound,  among  ruswise ;  then  she  began  to  slide,  ever 

others,  on  his  forehead.    This  drop  so  little. 

must  have  fallen  as  he  bent  over  the  "  Yeo  ho,  heave  ho !"  and  off  she 

book.    I  took  it,  put  it  in  my  sabre-  goes  at  last. 

tasch,  moimted,  and  rode  fast  away.  Keane  was  in  the  bows,  pole  in 
For  days  and  days  I  was  uneasy,  as  hand,  and  one  foot  on  the  sprit  A 
if  I  had  robbed  the  dead.  I  did  not  few  words  passed  between  him  anil 
once  take  out  or  open  the  little  book  his  helpers,  which  for  the  flapping  of 
of  prayers.  When  at  last  I  did,  the  the  sails  that  jbhe  Colonel  was  hoist- 
sentence  on  the  fly-leaf  read  like  ing  were  not  heard  by  Ned.  He  was. 
an  absolution  and  a  pious  bequest  at  the  helm  again.    They  were  soon 

*  Must  oft  be  read !'  Ay,  boy,  I  have  out  of  shoal  water,  and  had  all  on 
re:ul  and  read,  learnt  and  repeated  board  ship-shape.  Ned  called  out  t<> 
these  old  Latin  prayers,  till  I  fancy  his  cousin — 

sometimes  some  of  their  spirit  has  "Did   you    'tip'    those    fellows, 

passed  into  mine.    At  war,  in  peace,  Keane  1" 

m  camp,  at  home,  I  have  treasured  "No.    Why  should  I?" 

and  carried  the  dead  Brunswucker's  "  They  took  a  deal  of  trouble  to 

book.  They  shall  put  it  in  my  shroud  get  us  off." 

with  me.     I  wish  I  could  take  it  "  Well,  why  shouldn't  tliey  ]" 

bodily  with  me  into  *  kingdom  come'  "  I  don't  say  they  shouhln't ;  hut 

to    return  it  to  the    Bnmswicker.  we  should  have  '  tipped'  them." 

Pray  God  I  may  meet  him  there,  with  "Bother   them,    they'll   do   well 

*  Gretli,'  too,  to  thank  them  for  the  enough." 

loan  of  it"  "  'rhat's  more  than  we've  done." 

Then  uprose  the  Colonel,  and  whis-  "  Don't  seem  to  see  it,"   amied 

tied  "The  British  Grenadiers."  That  Keane.    "The  shilling's  as  well  in 

i.s  not  a  devotional  tune,  nor  is  whis-  our  pocket  as  theirs.    What's  the  use 

tling  a  good  vehicle  for  church  music;  of  shillings  at  the  Skerry  ^    The  sea- 

nevertheless,  Edward  Locksley  felt  mews  don't  keep  shops  :  ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

as  if  he  listened  to  a  solemn  psalm.  Keane  laughed  at  his  own  joke^ 

"Now,  Ned,  look  alive!     Come  but  the  laugh  grated  on  bis  cousin's 

along,  Colonel!"  cried  Keane,  from  ear. 

below.    "  Time  to  be  going  aboard."  This  was  but  one  day  of  many 

They  descended  to  the  Geach.  The  spent  in  the  Colonel's  company.    He 
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took  as  kindly  to  the  youngsters  as       "  Well  said,  youngster,"  quoth  Co- 

they  admiringly    to    hiui.     Keaiie  lonel  Blunt 

saitl  be  thought  him  good  fun.  Ned  The  vacation  drew  to  a  close.  The 
swretly  resented  this  oflf-hand  ex-  elder  Locksley  came  down  again  to 
pfession.  He  relished  the  ftin  to  the  Fresliet,  for  no  timber  ships  bad 
full  as  much  as  his  cousin;  but  owned,  been  there  when  he  first  came  with 
in  the  very  fibre  of  his  heart,  that  his  wife  and  son.  Ned  had  advised 
some  better  thing  than  fun  might  be  him  now  that  two  Norwegians  had  at 
j^'otten  out  of  the  old  soldier's  com-  last  appeared.  They  were  at  anchor 
l^iny.  The  Colonel  would  laugh,  him-  far  from  the  fashionable  promenade, 
'^^^If,  at  camp  jokes  and  anecdotes  till  opposite  a  crazy  old  pier,  whence 
liU  sides  seemed  in  danger  of  split-  a  flight  of  steps,  slippery  with  tangle, 
ting  the  cloee-bttttonednuhtary  frock,  led  down  to  a  strip  of  beaeh.  The 
But  under  the  straining  cloth,  Ned's  shingle  had  long  'since  disappeared 
eye  seemed  ever  to  discern  the  squared  under  layers  of  broken  bottles  and 
filges  of  the  Brunswicker's  prayer-  fragmentary  crockery,  lobster  claws 
Imk.  "Old  ColoneV*  as  the  boys  and  oyster  shells,  battered  tea-kettles 
roight  call  him,  he  was  hard,  and  and  sodden  cabbage  stumps.  Not 
hale,  and  active  yet.  His  stories  came  even  daily  ebb  and  flow  could  cle«r 
•lown  to  the  moat  modem  militai-y  the  melancholy  *  "  detritus  "  away. 
times.  He  was  home  on  a  year's  fur-  Thither  came  Kobert  Locksley,'  witli 
Inugh  from  India,  where  his  regiment  his  son,  to  hail  the  nearest  Norwegian 
vas  likely  to  remain  some  time.  He  for  a  boat.  But,  lookuig  downwards, 
would  often  say  that  he  could  bear  Ned  perceived  the  coble  from  the 
no  longer  the  slip-shod  scuffle  of  pro-  Skerry,  with  her  nose  on  that  unsa- 
rneiuulers  on  the  Esplanade,  that  his  voury  strip  of  sea-beach,  and  the  boy 
w  pined  for  the  measured  thunder  asleep  in  her. 
"I a  regiment's  tramp.  He  declared  "Holloa,  boy,  put  us  aboard  the 
that  the  "Gazettes"  in  the  I'wnwput  barque  there." 
him  in  terror  twice  a- week,  lest  he  "Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  trained 
should  read  his  own  name  amongst  by  his  father,  the  old  coastguards- 
unfortunates  "  shoved  upon  the-  Ma-  man,  to  obey  at  once  a  voice  of  autho- 
.l'>r-CTenerar8  shelf."  rity ;  but  there  was  a  sulkiness  about 

"  I  don*t  want  to  lay-by  just  yet,  his  deference,  for  all  his  practical 

\>y8.    Tve  neither  chick  nor  child,  obedience. 

and  can't  feel  at  home  but  in  camp       "  Hold  on  alongside,  we  shan't  be 

"7  Ijarrack-yard."  long  aboard." 

Ned's  2reat  delight  was  to  get  him        "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  with  a  grumble  and 

';i>  'ti  Indian  ground — the  only  true  a  scowl. 

tifld  for  a  solder's  energy,  as  it  then        But  the  scowl  vanished  in  a  plea- 
appeared,  surable  ^rin,  and  the  gnmible  into 

**  Tdl  you  what,  Colonel,  if  I  take  the  cheeriest  of  "  Thank'ee,  sii-s,"  as 

a  *ihilling,  I  shall  take  it  from  John  the  coble  touched  the  slimy  steps,  anil 

Company  sooner  than  from  Her  gra-  Ned  handed  over  three  half-crowns, 
t  ions  Maiesty."  "  You  must  be  flush  of  money,  Ned, 

The  old  "Queen's  officer" — King's  to  pay  such  wages  for  such  work, 

officer  that  had  been  so  long— would  Easy  earnings,  seven  and  sixpence  for 

'hake  his  head  at  this,  and  purse  up  five  hundrecl  yards  I"  his  father  said, 
hisnwuth;  nevertheless,  Ned's  rea-        "Do  you  remember  Tommy  Wil- 

jymingB  were  not  easily  gainsaid.  mot  and  the  bag  of  marbles,  pappy  ?" 

"Take  the  Compan/s  shilling!"        "Can't  say  I  do.    Did  you  give 

cried Keane, contemptuously;  "what's  him  seven  and  sixpence  for  it?" 
the  good]  India's  used  up.   Nothing        "It  was  a  practical  discourse  of 

Wt  diy  sticks  come  rattling  down,  yours  on  compensation,  pappy  dear, 

i)ow-aiiy»,  ^or  shaking  the  Pagoda  that  little  affair  of  Tommy  s.     But 

^rw;   "B^ljtet  stop  at  home,  and  fea-  never  mind ;  it's  another  man's  secret 

thfTjiar  ^lajt  at  Cransdale,  Ned,  my  why  the  boy  there  got  seven  and  six. 

^7-  Come  along." 

''Stop  at  home  I  rfiall,"  Ned  an-        Away  they  went,  arm    in  arm, 

**ered,  somewhat  ruffled ;  "  but  as  happy  father  and  happy  son,  trusting 

»  T  fptathers,  Yd  sooner  have  them  on  and  trustworthy  in  a  great  matter  or 

niy  wiojpB  than  in  my  nest"  in  a  small. 
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Thenext  day  was  to  be  their  last  at  the   stern.      The   Lady   ConsUimo 

Freshet.    Mr.  Locksley  and  the  Colo-  broached  and  fell  away.    Keane  was 

nel  were  both  to  accompany  the  ladies  overboard,  with  an  agonizing  cry  for 

in  a  carriage  drive  to  some  ruin  on  a  help.    Bom  by  the  sea-shore,  and  at 

headland,  which  Ned  had  visited,  and  home  from  boyhood  on  its  waves,  tbe 

did  not  care  to  see  again.    He,  there-  lad,  like  so  many  of  his  breeding, 

fore,  and  Keane  took  a  farewell  cruise,  could  not  swim  a  stroke.    The  £toD- 

They  sailed  westward  to  a  rocky  islet  ian  was  more  truly  amphibious.  Coat 

half  way  between  the  mainland  and  and  shoes  were  off  m  a  twinkling, 

the  Skerry.    Thev  had  both  fowling-  lithe  as  otter  or  seal,  he  was  in  the 

piece  and  rifle  aboard,  though  Ned  water  to  the  rescue, 
said  he  would  shoot  no  more  at  sea-       "  All  right,  old  fellow !    Here  you 

mews.    The  rock  was  reached  and  are !   Dozr  t  catch  at  me !  don't  splash 

rounded  without  adventure.    On  the  so !  tread  water  gently  and  I'll  Keep 

return,  however,  the5r  came  across  a  you  afloat." 

large,  rare,  diving-bird.  It  kept  He  had  him  tightby  the  collar  from 
swimming,  ducking,  disappearing  and  behind.  So  far  so  good  The  mis- 
reappearing  right  m  front  of  them,  in  chief  was,  that  the  current  was  not 
the  most  persevering  and  tantalizing  strong  enough  to  keep  t^e  Lady  Con- 
manner.  Ned's  vow  was  against  pur-  stance  from  drifting  oefore  the  wind, 
poseless  murder  of  sea-mews ;  but  the  though  strong  enough  to  make  push- 
securing  of  such  a  specimen  could  not  ing  Keene  against  it  no  joke.  Ned 
fall  under  its  provisions.  Forbid  it  saw  the  distance  increasing  with  dis- 
science !  to  say  nothing  of  sport.  Ned  may.  To  save  himself  were  but  a 
was  as  eager  as  Keane  to  get  a  fair  sport  of  swimming :  but  this  widow's 
shot  at  it.  Bang  land  bang!  went  both  only  son— to  think:  of  losing  liim! 
barrels  at  last.  But  the  saucy  diver  He  stnick  out  with  steady  but  des- 
must  have  witnessed  experiments  with  perate  force.  A  great  floating  rack 
Eley's  patent  cartridges  before  that  of  seaweed  came  happily  down  tlir 
afternoon,  so  accurately  did  it  ealcu-  current,  plump  asainst  the  broadside 
late  their  utmost  range,  and  keep  just  of  the  boat,  ana  stopped  her  way  a 
out  of  it.  little.    Ned  had  presence  of  mind  t<> 

"  It's  not  a  bit  of  use,  Ned,"  said  note  the  slackening,  and  redoubled 

Keane,  "  shot  won't  touch  him ;  you  efforts.    Thus  both  lads'  lives  were 

must  try  the  rifle."  saved.     But  when  they  had  hoisted 

Hetookitinhand,(and  waited  with  themselves  by  main  foroe  over  the 
patient,  deliberate  aim  till  the  bird  gunwale  on  board  again^  he  was  ex- 
rose  up  once  more  in  the  water,  flap-  nausted,  and  for  a  few  minutes  lay  on 
])ing  his  fin>like  wings  in  a  sort  of  his  back. 

mockery.     '  Crack  1'     "  No  go !"  said       When  he  got  breath  again  he  sat 

both  boys  as,  true  to  his  kind,  the  up  and  took  the  tiller-bar  in  hand, 
diver  dived.  ^^  Mind  the  sheets,  Keane,  haul  the 

"  You've   winged  him,    though  !"  jib  closer  home." 
cried  Keane,  breathless  with  excite-        He  put  the  boat's  head  seaward, 
inent,  as  the  bird,  once  more  on  the        "What  on  earth  are  you  after,  Ned  I 

surface,  took  to  churning  the  water  Let's  make  for  the  pier-head  quick," 

with  piteous  flaps.  said  the  other  dripping  lad. 

"  Haul  a  bit  on  the  mainsheet !        "  After  the  pumn,  to  be  sure,"  he 

I'll  steer  down  on  him !"  answered,  imperturoably.    "A  little 

The  Lady  Constance  skimmed  the  tauter  :  that  will  do." 
water  as  if  the  steersman's  eagerness       The  bird  was  once  more  overtaken, 

Imd  quickened  her  very  frame.    The  and  this  time  secured  in  safety.    Nei- 

bird  seemed  unable  to  dive  again  but  ther  then  nor  thereafter  did  one  word 

swam  fast  away.    Not  so  fast,  how-  touching  Keane's  rescue  cross  the  lipfi 

ever,  as  the  Lady  Constance,  which  uf  Ned  Locksley,  which  was  charac- 

was  soon  up  with  and  almost  over  it.  teristic  of  him.    But  not  one  word 

Keane  let  tne  rudder  go  and  made  a  crossed  Keane's  lips  either,  which  was 

clutch  at  the  bird  as  it  passed  under  also  characteristic  of  him. 
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CHAFTEB  V. 

It  was  after  Easter  the  following  rare  in  that  senate  of  patricians,  greet- 

year.  New  men  were  in  office.  Their  ed  his  winding  up.  When  he  sat  down 

fiiBt  measure  of  importance  had  been  he  had  eamed  a  genuine  and  honour- 

ouried  by  a  narrow  m^ority  in  the  able  success.     Several  distinguished 

Commons.    Upon  its  reception  "  in  elders  came  across  and  shook  hands 

another  place"  might  hang  the  fate  of  with  him.    The  subsequent  debate 

Gwemment.    An  animated  debate :  was  lively,  but  the  division  favoiir- 

perbi^  a  close  division,  would  en-  able.    And  Lady  Constance  had  been 

liren  the  decorous  monotony  of  the  looking  on. 

Upper  House.     To  make   matters  Her  mother*s  presence  with  her  was 

worse,  the  noble  Earl  who  led  for  a  stronger  instance  of  interest  in  their 

^linisters  was  feverish  and  in  bed.  youne  Kinsman  than  even  he  had 

Much  would  depend   upon  a  very  dareclto  reckon  upon.    Lady  Crans- 

fouiu;  debater,  and  still  younger  offi-  dale  had  not  been  at  a  debate  since 

cial,  Under  Secretaiy  to  the  depart-  her  own  dear  Philip  had  spoken  on 

ment  which  the  Bill  more  immccUate-  his  return  from  India,  those  weary 

Ij  affected.  widowed  years  and  years  ago. 

**  Nervous  thing  for  Royston,"  said  It  was  nappy  for  such  interests  of 

one  junior  peer  to  another  coming  in  the  British  Empire  as  the  business  of 

from  the  lobby.    "  Does  he  funk  it  Lord  Royston's  Under-Secretaryship 

machl''  might  affect  that  nothing  complex  or 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  does  :  important  was  on  hand  next  morning. 

hut  I  should  think  Government  did.  Choice  between  horas  of  one  dilemma 

They  looked  up  at  the  ladies  muster-  at  a  time  is  sufficient  for  the  mind  of 

ing  m  force  already.  anv  budding  statesman.     And  the 

Any  thing  worth  looking  at  1"  noble  Under-Secretary  was  soreljr  ex- 

ittked  one  hereditary  lespslater,  who  ercised  by  the  momentous  question  : 

wore  an  eyeglass  because  ne  really  was  "Should  he  call  or  not  upon  the 

near-sighteMl  Oransdales  to  thank  them  for  their 

** Nothing  particular,  except  the  presence]"    To  do  so  might  savour  of 

Cransdale  girv'  quoth  his  compeer,  vanity;  not  to  do  so,  of  indifference. 

'^uperciIiously.  It  would  not  do  to  look  ungrateful, 

*^  Well  she  is  particular.    And  how  nor  would  it  do  better  to  look  like 

▼ell  her  mother  wears."  fishing  for  compliments.  As  he  docket- 

'^  Ah !  to  my  mind,  she  beats  Lady  ed  papers  and  scrawled  signatures  me- 

Constance  hoUo w. ' *  chanically,  determination  went  swing- 

"Hanlly  that  jj.  but  she's  a  grand  ing  to-and-fro.  The  jiuestion  ended,  as 

^^)e  certainly.    There's  Royston  up  so  many  do,  by  settling  itself.    Kiding 

Duw,  im't  he'l     Hear,  hear!  up  through  St.  James's  after  office- 

Wd  Royston  was  up,  and,  luckily  hours,  he  met  the  Cransdale  carriage, 
f"r  him,  without  suspicion  that  the  and  the  Countess  beckoned  to  him. 
<^ye«  of  Lady    Cransdale   and   her  "Well,  Royston,  I  congratulate  you. 
jiaaghter  were  upon  him.    His  open-  We  were  in  the  House  last  night." 
ing  sentences  were  firm  and  self-pos-  "  Almost  to  my  discomfiture." 
sf«cd.    He  was  well  on  in  his  speech  "  Civil !  when  we  took  so  much  in- 
when,  during  an  interniption  on  a  terest  in  your  success." 
point  of  statistics,  he  first  became  "  True,  though.    Friends  make  the 
aware  of  it.    The  discovery  during  an  worst  audience. ' ' 
oratorical  period  might  have  thrown  "  Then  why  do  they  co  to  back  a 
iiim  off  lus  balance ;  but  having  a  man  up  and  cheer  him  t 
blue  hook  in  hand  and  a  string  of  "  Oh,  party  friends,  that's  quite  an- 
figures  in  mouth  to  confute  his  noble  other  thing.    Yet  they  would  be  no- 
interrupter,  time  was  given  him  to  thing  but  lor  party  enemies." 
gcovcr  before  launching  out  again.  "  Do  you  really  mean,"  said  Lady 
His  argument  was  precise  and  clear,  Constance,  '^  that  you  would  sooner 
ftod  as  he  came  to  the  wider  political  face  enemies  than  friends." 
^  moral  aspects  of  the  measure,  en-  "Than  some  friends,  certainly,"  he 
thoriasn  roosed  him  to  eloquence,  answered,  flushing  to  his  hat  brim. 
(^hecTB  with  the  chill  off,  somewhat  "But  last  night,"  said  her  mother. 
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"  the  interest  must  have  been  too  keen  had  shown  him  that  he  did-    Now, 

to  let  you  care  for  individual  hearers,  ingratitude  was  Ned's  abhorrence,  yet 

friend  or  foe."                           "  there  is  a  gratitude  most  ungrateful 

"  Keen    enough,    but    there    are  to  him  that  pays  it     He  owned  obli- 

keener."  cation,  but  telt  its  withes  cut  to  the 

He  was  afraid  of  his  own  boldness,  Bone  tlie  wrists  it  bound.    For,  as 

and  did  not  dare  to  look  up  and  sun  my  readers  have  seen  long  since,  the 

his  triumph  in  Constance's  soft  eyes,  poor  lad's  heart  had  yielded  to  the 

when  her  mother  assured  him  that  mastery  of  that  passion  which  makes 

many  of  the  first  men  in  the  House  boys  men — and  men,  boys.    He  knew 

had  spoken  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  not — how  should  he?— at  what  pre- 

"Have  you  heard  from  Philip  f  cise  period  Constance  had  lost  her  sis- 
he  asked,  to  turn  off  the  conversation  terly  character,  and  stood  out  robed 
and  escape  from  its  delicious  pain.  before  his  eyes  in  all  the  royalties  of 

"Oh,  yes!  And  the  boys  have  whole  love  :  but  early  jealousy  of  Royaton 
holiday  on  Thursday,  so  I'll  have  up  had  long  since  taught  him  how  to  the 
him  and  Ned  to  town.  Come  and  word  "passion"  the  old  Latin  mean- 
dine  with  us  to  meet  them."  ing  clings — how  truly  it  is  "a  suffer- 

"Delighted  I"  said  theUnder-Secre-  ing."  Yet  Lady  Constance's  manner 
tury,  bringing  his  spurs,  in  unadvised  towards  himself  was  less  reserved  and 
ecstasy,  so  near  his  spirited  horse's  more  affectionate  than  towards  the 
flanks  that  he  stai-ted  off  and  went  other.  Ned  would  exult  in  this  some- 
plunging  up  Constitution-hill  in  wild-  times,  and  sometimes  quail  at  it. 
est  fashion.  Sometimes  his  own  lifelone  intimacy 

"Royston's  been  and  done  it  just  with  her  would  be  countea  gain,  and 

about,  Ned,"  cried  Philip,  bouncing  sometimes  loss.     They   stood   upon 

into  Locksley's  room,  the  lUmes  in  such  different  footings  that  nothing 

one  hand,  and  his  mother's  letter  in  fairly  showed  herjudgment  as  between 

the  other.    Unconsciously  merciless,  them. 

he  threw  down  the  newspaper  and  "If  I,  too,  were  a  distant  kinsman, 

insisted  upon  inflicting  Ladv  Crans-  or  he,  too.  were  the  close  companion 

dale's  accountofher  visit  to  the  House  of  her  childhood,  perhaps  I  might 

iil)on  his  friend.    "I've  a  scrap  of  a  conjectiu'e  what  she  feels  concerning 

note  from  Con,  too,  and  she  says  it  us! '    As  for  Lord  Royston's  feehng 

was  *out  and  out.'  "  concerning  her,  spite  of  his  equable 

"I  don't  believe  it,  "blurted  out  Ned,  demeanour,  Ned  had  with  unerring 

beside  himself.  instinct  conjectured  it  by  countless 

"Don't  believe  what?    Not  what  subtle  tokens.    He  knew  that  one 

Con  says  of  Royston's  speech  ?   Read  name  lay  hidden  in  his  own  heart 

it  in  the  TinieSy  then,  and  you'll  see  and  in  her  kinsman's,  and  the  know- 

'twas  an  out  and  outer."  ledge  was  his  daily  dis(}uieting. 

"Perhapit  was,  but  she  never  talks  It  never  troubled  him  that  Lady 

slang,"  said  Ned,  catching  at  a  means  Constance  was  his  elder.     For,  first, 

of  extricating  himself.  the  difference  was  no  great  one  at  the 

"  Oh,  bother,  Ned,  we're  mighty  par-  most ;  and,  next,  man's  conscious  man- 
ticular  all  of  a  sudden,  eh  1  Anyhow,  liness  carries  a  consciousness  of  head- 
Constance  says  she  thought  it  fine  ship  with  it  which  takes  little  account 
and  eloquent.  And  we  shall  have  an  of  difference  in  a^e.  The  feeling  takes 
opportunity  of  patting  him  on  the  an  ugly  shape  at  times.  An  urchin  in 
back  for  it.  Mammy  says  we  may  the  nursery,  who  cannot  reach  up  to 
go  Hp  to  town  on  Thursdav."  the  father  s  knee,  will  class  himself 

Close  conflict  was  in  Ned's  heart,  withhim,  andsay,  "We,  men,"  in  full 

between  delight  at  the  thought  of  see-  disdain  of  mother,  nurse,  and  elder 

ing  Lady  Constance,  and  pain  at  see-  sisters.   Yet  purge  it  of  its  arrogance, 

ing  Lord  Royston  in  her  company,  as  fire  of  love  can  purge  it  purest,  and 

Young  "  grown  men  "  have  an  iiTi-  the  feeling  is  manly  and  worthy  of  a 

tating  way  sometimes  of  making  young  man.    Younger  men  are  wont  to  set 

"ungrown  men"  feel  their  distance  their  heart  on  older,  older  men  on 

from  their  immediate  elders ;  but  Lord  younger,  women  than  themselves.  FiX- 

lloyston  hail  never  so  dealt  by  Ned.  i)erience  of  life  has  not  yet  shown  me 

^e.  liked  the  lad,  and  respected  liim  ;  that  the  older  inan's  is  always,  or 

>d,  in  his  own  undemonstrative  way,  often,  the  tinest  ideal  of  what  is  love- 
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worthy  in  woman.    But,  in  truth,  it  fully.    I  wish  it  had  been  in  the 

did  trouble  l^ed  right  sore  that  the  Commons  though." 

man  whose  rivalry  he  had  divined  That  was  well;  it  was  not  all  for 

should  be  his  elder.    Such  a  lady's  Boyston's  sake  she  had  eigoyed  it. 

wooerB  must  prove  their  worth,  and  "Why  rather  in  the  Commons  1" 

Royston  was  proving  his  worthiljr;  "Because  of  the  more  lively  stir  and 

that  could  not  oe  denied    Boyston's  action,  to  be  sure.    Great  questions 

were  a  man's  efforts  and  a  man's  sue-  are  decided  there,  nine  times  out  of 

cesses ;  his  own,  mere  schoolboy  strug-  ten.    Boyston  says  he  wishes  his  seat 

gles,  and  their  meed  a  schoolbojrs  were  in  that  House." 

prize.    His  thought  was  ever  fretting  This  dashed  the  cup  of  comfort 

at  the  contrast — ever  fretting,  and  from  his  lips,  all  the  more  cruelly 

ever  devising  how  best  to  burst  uf)on  that  the  young  lord  turned  at  hearing 

a  sudden  the  boundary  which  fences  his  own  name,  and  looked  his  pleasure 

boyhood  off  from  man's  estate.    Oh,  at  her  giving  weight  to  words  of  his. 

for  one  single  day  of  battle !    That  It  cost  Ned  something  to  continue, 

woold  alter  all  1    A  beardless  ensign  "  So  you  like  stir  and  action  ?" 

carries  the  flaunting  silk  into   the  "  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  don't  you?" 

storm  of  bullets,  and  comes  out  a  ve-  "  What  do  you  think  of  soldiering 

teran,  with  the  torn  flag  in  his  hand,  then^  Lady  Constance?"  henextaskei^ 

The  countless  deaths  that  have  re-  nerving  himself  as  a  gambler  against 

salted  have  aged  him  in  honour  and  his  nervousness  by  calling  a  higher 

esteem.    There  be  days  of  flght  which  stake. 

comit  for  years  of  service,  not  in  the  "  Come,  Con,"  cried  her  brother, 

Army  last  alone,  but  in  tne  common  overhearing  this,  though  Ned  had  not 

account  of  men's  opinion.    No  soldier-  spoken  loud,  "say  your  say  about 

in^  was  afoot  in  Europe ;  but  India  soldiering,  then  we'U  have  Eatey's." 

was  a  frequent  field  of  battle.    One  "  I  don  t  care  for  red  coats  and  gold 

(la?  of  Hindostan  might  put  a  badge  epaulettes,  Phil,  anyhow;  and  bear- 

of  manhood  on  his  breast  at  which  skins  are  my  bogies, 

old  men  should  bow.  "  You're  a  muff,  Con,"  he  retorted. 

Such  were  the  floating  fancies  in  "Now,  Katey,  what  say  you  1" 
bis  mind,  which  a  few  cmince  words  She  had  one  brother  m  the  "  Cold- 
were  soon  to  fix.    There  was  no  party  stream,"    and  one  hoping   for  the 
at  the  Oransdales  on  the  Thursday;  "Fusiliers,"    so  she    cried,    "The 
only  another  cousin  besides  Boyston,  Guards  for  ever !  Phil." 
one  Katey  Eilmore,  god-child  and  "  Bravo,  Katey;  you  shall  be  vivan- 
namesakeof  the  Count^  Of  course,  di^re  to  our  battalion." 
then,  the  Under-Secretary  gave  his  Whilst  they  were  laughing  at  their 
J^rm  to  Lady  Cransdale;  PhiBp  his  to  own  fun,  Ned  said  very  CTavely  and 
cousin  Katey ;  Ned  his,  with  tremor  quietly  to  Constance,  "  Of  course  I 
f)i  ddijrht,  to  Constance.    Poor  boy  1  didn't  mean  the  Guards,  they  only 
the  damty  white  hand  on  his  arm,  the  play  at  soldiers  now-a-days ;  but  real 
\mA  whRh  had  clasped  his  a  thou-  soldiering  in  camps  and  colonies  ; 
^^  times  in  careless,  childish  play,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
DOW  sent  a  thrill  to  hia  heart's  core  at  **  Better,  at  all  events ;  but  all  sol- 
e^erv  touch.  diering  is  dangling  idle  work  in  time 

*^  rhil  tellsme.  Lady  Constance,  you  of  peace." 

went  to  the  debate."  "  Not  everywhere.    Not  in  India, 

He  could  not  keep  himself  from  for  instance.' 

^F^kinff  of  what  it  vexed  him  sore  to  "  India,  I  grant  you ;  that  is  a  field 

think  OL  for  a  man's  career.    It  should  be  mine 

^  What  a  strange  contrast  between  if  I  were  ona    Soldier,  statesman, 

''Phil,"  the  old  familiar  word,  and  missionary — there  are  endless  roads 

tbt  formal  "Lady  Constance."  Once  to  greatness  there." 

it  had  been  "Con,"  and  "Phil,"  and  she  wondered,  as  she  looked  at 

"Ned,"  stall  times;  but  an  awe  was  him,  what  the  rush  of  blood  to  his 

mt^ing  over  him  against  which  the  forehead  should   mean— what    the 

oldest  mtimacy  could  not  prevail  She  blaze  that  kindled  in  his  eyea 

did  not  teem  to  notice  it  "  Since  when  have  you  thought  over 

""Oh,  yea ;  and  I  liked  it  wonder-  Indian  careers,  pray?" 
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"Since  wiien  have  I  not,  Nedl  one  for  whose  love  "a  world"  were 

Have  you  forgotten  that  I  am  aHin-  indeed  "well  lost"    And  such  was 

doo  girl  myself— that  dearest  pappy's  Lady  Conatance.     She  was  nearly 

official  greatness  was  all  Indian!    I  twenty  now;  her  girlish  grsboe  and 

have  r^  all  his  despatches  that  are  freshness  not  worn  oS^  but  ripening 

in  print,  and  some  in  manuscript  be-  into  womanlv  glories.    Two  seasons' 

sides,  and  every  book  of  Indian  travel  experience  of  the  great  London  world 

or  adventure  I  can  lay  my  hands  had  left  her  untainted,  but  not  un- 

upon."  disciplined.     Her  conversation   fed 

"  How  strange  of  me  to  have  for-  and  sustained  the  loftiest  of  the  lad's 

gotten  it  1"  said  Ned.  aspirations.    Had  he  but  counted  her 

Thereupon  he  fell  into  dead  si-  as  trulv  sister  as  she  held  him  brother, 

lenoe.    She  wcMidered  all  the  more  at  all  had  been  well,  and  this  fresh  in- 

him.    She  little  knew  her  sweet  lips  timacy  had  proved tohiman  unalloyed 

had  spoken  doom  of  exile  i^ainst  advantage.    As  it  was  now,  the  very 

a  playmate  from  the  cradle.     Her  mind  was  saturated  with  the  aweet 

wonder  did  not  outlive  the  day  ;  but  poison  wherewith  the  heart  was  sick, 

thenceforth  dated  a  new  manner  of  ^ut  he  put  strong  constraint  upon 

intercourse  between  herself  and  Ned.  himself,  and  hid  this  from  her.  That 

Down  at  Cransdale  in  the  midsummer  would  have  been  perhaps  impossible 

holidays,  under  the  cedars  at  noon-  could  she  but  once  have  gained  a  sight 

tide,  on  horseback  in  the  long  soft  of  him  at  distance,    so  to  apeak, 

evenings,  they  would  hold  continuous  However,    she    suspected    notning. 

and  grave  conversations.    Phil  voted  He  stood  as  he  had  always  stood — too 

them  prodigious  bores.    "  A  talk  with  near. 

you  two  is  about  as  lively  as  an  hour  Those  were  blissful  holidays.     No 
u^  to  Hawtrey  in  Thucydides.    I  Boyston  was  there  to  be  a  fly  in 
wish  I'd  Eatey  Eihnore  to  run  wild  amber.      His    very    triumph     had 
a  bit  upon  the  moor  with  me."  brought  him  tribulation.     His  de- 
Boys  on  their  way  to  manhood  will  partment  had  to  undergo  remodel- 
pass  through  certain  heroic  moods,  ling  in  virtue  of  the  very  Bill  that  he 
such  as  more  callous — shall  I  say  had  helped  topass,  and  he  waa  chain- 
trivial? — elders  mock  at  Silly  scorn!  ed   to  his   Under-Secretary's  desk. 
The  tone  and  colour  of  the  finished  School-davs  were  over,  too,  for  good 
life-picture  may  recal  but  faintly,  by-  and  alL    Neither  PhU  nor  Ned  was 
and-oy,  the  prismatic  hues  of  the  first  to  return  next  half  to  Eton.    The 
V  study"  for  it^  the  grouping  may  former  expected  his  commission  dailv, 
be  strangely  varied,  the  firmest  out-  the  latter  wasentered  at  Christchurcn. 
lines  show  '^  repentings,"  yet  each  That  troubled  him,  however,  so  there 
worthiest  work  must  needs  retain  in-  was  a  fiy  in  his  amber  after  all.    His 
deiible  impress  of  that  first  concep-  repugnance  against  any  but  a  soldier's 
tion.  career  grew  daily,  yet  he  had  not  im- 
^^Heroicmoods,  indeed!"  say  some,  parted  it  to  his  father — a  second 
"  Walking  on  stilts,  you  mean :  the  cause  of  inward  dist^uiet. 
lad's  best  friend  is  he  that  soonest  His  reserve  on  this  one  point  was 
brings  him  to  his  legs  again."    "  Not  foreign  to  all  their  life-long  relation 
if  he  break  them  in  the   bringing  to  one  another,  a  new  growth,  not 
down,"  I  say.    And  I  would  rather,  rooted  in  any  strange  undutifulness 
when  the  stilts  are  dropped,  see  the  or  new  mistrust  j  but  only  in  exceed ve 
boy  stride,  or  even  strut,  than  lounge  tenderness  andlingeringself-devotion. 
and  shuffle.  He  must  not  follow  the  promptings 
Scorn  boy-heroics   or   not,    good  of  a  dream,  pushing  him  out  of  the 
reader,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  beaten  track  of  duty.    How  oould  an 
since  a  female  figure  must  needs  haunt  Indian  soldier — gone  in  quest  of  name 
them,  it  is  huge  advantage  to  the  and  fame,  to  find  both  or  neither, 
man  that  shall  be  when  its  proper-  perhaps  on  a  fidd  of  death — ^play  an 
tions  of  worth  and  beauty  are  truly  only  son's  part  to  such  dear  parents 
just  and  noble — are  genuine  realities,  in  their  ^uiet  English  home  ?    What 
not  figments  of  his  fancy.    Come  of   vexed  him  most  in  brooding  on  hi& 
his  green  passion  what  may,  'tis  well  love  for  Lady-  Constance  was  this 
for  him  that  she  who  kindles  it  be  doublefacednesa.    Sometimes  it  seem- 
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edtheesaeaoeofunBelfislmeeayitwon  bear  to  watch  him^  and  indicate  or 

him  80  far  oat  of  his  inner  self ;  some-  even  entertain  suspicion  thus  against 

times  it  seemed  a  selfishness  in  quint-  hlstrustin  her.    3ut  it  is  hard  to 

eaMmee,  so  utter^  did  it  seduce  him  keep  a  mother's  hungry  watchfulness 

into  forgeifulness    of    them.    And  of  love  from  ofif  her  only  one.    Fol- 

when  either  parent  iqpake,  as  parents  lowing  with  ddicate  acsteness  the 

will,  of  that  coming  Oxford  life  to  boy's   dreamiest  glance&   her  own 

▼hich  he  could  not  feel  heartily  re-  glance  found  itself  carrieo,  more  than 

signed,  he  hated  the  half-hypocrisy  once,  into  a  comer  of  the  sitting-room, 

which  shut  his  lips  or  opened  them  where  the  grandfather's  sword  hung, 

with  words  of  little  meanmg.  The  blue  steel  seemed  to  pierce  her 

Robert  Locksley  took  little  if  any  own  heart  then.    She  thought  of  last 

notice  oi  such  ^mptoms  of  inner  con-  year  at  Freshet  how  quick  and  close 

flict  as  might  sometimes  have  been  an  intimacy  haa  sprung  up  between 

perceptible  in  the  outward  bearing  her  son  ana  the  old  soldier,  how  Ned 

of  his  son ;  nor   would   perception  had  relished  his  campaigning  stories, 

di  them  have  set  him  on  oopjectura  ffrave  or  gay.    But  she  could  hardly 

Ned's  confidence  was  certain  to  be  Bring  herself  to  accept  that  int^re- 

given  him  in  good  time ;  no  fear  of  tation  of  her  boy's  unrest    His  will 

that    Bat  meek-hearted  Lucy  had  had  ever  been  too  steadfast  his  very 

more  misgivings :  meek  hearts  look  fancy  too  self-controlled  to  oe  moved 

oat  at  elear  eyes  oftentimes.    She  lightly  to  some  novel  scheme  of  Ufa 
woold  not  question,  she  could  hardly 
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Tn  death  tsi  the  etonny  petrel  of  cording  to  that  recondite  authority, 
PreibyteiT,Sir  John Clotworthy, first  he  was  the  son  of  Noah!  an  anoes- 
Visoount  Massareene,  in  the  month  tral  flight  of  fancy  by  no  means 
of  September,  1665,  made  way  for  his  uncommon,  for  the  ancient  Greeks, 
aon-in-law.  Sir  John  Skeffvngton,  fifth  when  at  a  loss  for  an  ancestor  to  one 
Baronet,  second  YisoountMiMsareene,  of  their  heroes,  wrote  him  down  the 
ftB  owner  of  Antrim  Castle ;  and  from  son  of  Jupiter ;  and  more  than  one  Hi- 
theaoeforward  the  family  name  of  bemian  of  unmistakable  Milesian  de- 
Ciotworthy  became  merged  in  that  scent  has  rambled  over  the  battle-field 
of  Skeflyngton.  The  Saxon  and  the  of  Hastings  for  a  putative  ancestor. 
Komaa  eontoid  for  the  honour  of  But  the  Norman,  disdaining  etymo- 
giring  birth  to  the  founder  of  this  logical  evidence,  appeals  with  confi- 
ftodent  ftmily.  The  fonner,  appeal-  dence  to  ancient  usage  or  the  common 
ing  to  philolog:ical  evidence,  suggests  law,  and  shows  that  in  the  twelfth, 
that  the  name  is  composed  of  the  and  down  to  the  fifteenth  century — a 
Saxon  word  seae/f  a  sheaf,  ingey  a  period  of  three  hundred  years — the 
meadow,  and  tun^tk  town — "the  sheaf  name  was  written  and  used  with  the 
ofthe  meadow  town:"  and  until  about  Norman  prefix  **De,"  namelv,  "De 
the  be^ning  oi  the  present  century,  Skeflyngton,''  which  proved  their  de- 
a  shesi  on  a  tun— a  symbol  of  the  scent  to  be  Norman.  In  the  General 
family— was  pointed  out  in  the  win-  Survey,  Sciftitone  is  noticed  in  Domes- 
^w  of  an  ancient  mansion  in  the  day  Book,  which  was  compiled  in  the 
village  of  Skeffington,  in  Leicester-  year  1087,  twenty-one  years  after  the 
'hire.  Another  derivation  is  also  Oonquest,  and  is  stated  there  to  be 
referred  to,  namely,  iceav,  a  sheep,  part  of  the  royal  manor  of  Bodolei ; 
and  ton,  a  town,  «.a,  ''the  sheep  and  about  a  hundred  vears  after- 
town."  But  the  old  8ax<»  Chronicle  wards,  1168,  Sir  John  a.e  SkefiVng- 
interposes,  and  pointa  out  that  9eae/,  ton  made  a  grant  of  part  of  these 
or  fcoeip,  was  neither  a  sheaf  nor  a  lands  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Maiy  de 
Bheep,  hat  a  veritable  BaiQon  mssi,  of  Protis. 
reiy  ancient  bneaod  indeed,  for  ac-  John  de  Skeflyngton,  living  in  14S1, 
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added  conBiderably  to  the  family  pro-       In  the  following  year  the  Lord 

perty  by  his  marriage  with^argaret,  Deputy  Skeffyngton,  accompanied  by 

daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Ould-  Kildare,  marched  an  army,  increased 

bief  and  Maude  Deane^  his  wife,  who  bv  the  forces  of  some  Irish  chiefs^nto 

was  daughter  and  heiress  of  Brien  Tyrone,  which  they  burned  from  Dun- 

Deane.    This  John  de  Skefiyngton  gal  to  Aronmore,  devastated  the  ter- 

was  the  first  of  the  family  that  (kop-  ritory  of  Bryan-na-Murtough  O'Neill, 

ped  the  Norman  prefix  "  De,"  in  de-  and  demolished  CNeill's  castle   of 

lerence  to  the  sturdy  opinions  of  his  Einard,  now  Oaledon,  but  did  not 

father-in-law,  Ouldbief,  who  being  of  attempt  to  cross  the  Blackwater  into 

Saxon  descent  himself,  was  chafed  at  Tyrone  proper,  for  O'Neill  stood  be- 

the  notion  of  any  of  his  blood  having  fore  them  with  an  immense  force,  and 

a  badge  of  the  Norman  conqueror  they  retired.    The  Lord  Deputy,  in 

about  them.    By  this  union,  John  the  following  year,  1532,  undertook 

Skefiyngton  had  a  son,  Thomas,  liv-  another  expcmtion  into  Ulster,  where 

ing  1460 — a  venr  pious  person,  and  he  was  joined  by  O'Donnell  and  Ma-  ' 

particular  friend  of  John  Seaman,  guire.    Entering  Tyrone,  they  demo- 

Erior  of  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  Qshed  Dungannon,  and  spoiled  the 
ondon.    By  Msun^  his  wife,  Thomas  country.     Skeffyngton  and  Kildare 
had  three  sons,  William  Skefj^gton,  had  now  become  open  enemies,  and 
who  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland;  sent  letters  and  messengero  to   the 
Sir  John  Skefiyngton,  knight,  alder-  Council  in  England,  containing  mu- 
man  of  London,  merchant   of  the  tual  accusations.    Kildare  thereupon 
staple  at  Calais,  and  lord  of  the  man-  went  over  to  England,  and  succeeded 
or  of  Fisherwick,  in  Staffordshire ;  and  not  only  in  having  Sir  William  Skef- 
Thomas  Skefiyngton.  esquire.     The  fyngton  recalled,    but   himself    ap- 
eldest,  Sir  William  SKefiyngton  occu-  pointed  in  his  place.    Hetumin^  to 
pies  an  importantpage in  the  history  Dublin,  in  Aimist,  1532,  he  received 
of  his  country.    He  was  knighted  by  the  Sword  of  ^te  froia  Skeffyngton. 
Henry  VII.,  and  appointed,  in  1529,  On  this  occasion,  the  new  Lord  De- 
by  Henry  vlll.  to  the  high  ofiice  of  puty  showed  little  magnanimity   or 
the  King's  Commissioner  in  Ireland  courtesy  to  his  pr^ecessor ;  for  Hol- 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  linshed  states  that  "  KUdare^  having 
admmistration  of  public  afiairs  there,  received  the  sworde,  would  permit 
to  suggest  means  to  restrain  the  ex-  Skefiyngton,  who  was  late  Govern- 
actions  of  the  soldiers,  call  a  parlia-  oure,  to  dance  attendance  amone  the 
ment,  and  have  the  possessions  of  the  other  suiters,  in  his  house  at  Diibryn, 
clergy  made  subject  to  their  proper-  named  the  Carbry."     Sir  William 
tion  of  the  public  charge.    Tne  care  retired  to  England  to  his  house  of 
and  fidelity  ne  displayed  in  executing  "  Skeffyngton,    leaving  his  secretary', 
the  commission,  obtained  for  him,  Thomas  Cannon,  behind  him  to  watch 
in  the-  lblk>wing  year,  the  appoint-  events,andhekeptupacorre8pondence 
ment  (tf  IMfa^r  of  the  Ordnance  in  with  Secretary  Cromwell,  which  con- 
England,  which  he  held  only  a  few  sisted  chiefiy  of  refiections  on.  the  con- 
months  when  he  was  sent  back  to  duct  of  Kildare.    The  latter  soon  got 
Ireland,  in  153(),  in  the  more  distin-  into  trouble.  Grave  accusations  were 
guished  ofiice  of  Lord  Deputy,  accom-  made  against  him  by  the  Anslo-Irish 

Sanied  by  Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kil-  nobles  and  Council,  and  also  oy  Can- 
are,  who,  being  jealous  of  his  ap-  non,  who  formed  one  of  a  deputation 
pointment,  found  means  to  thwart  him  to  England  to  accuse  him.  Kildare 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  was  summoned  over  to  answer  those 
HoUinshed  gives  a  graphic  picture  charges.  In  February,  1534,  he  held 
of  their  reception  on  the  green  of  St.  a  council  at  Drogheda,  and  nominated 
Mary's  Abbey  by  the  mayor  and  citi-  his  son  Thomas,  then  only  twenty 
2ens  of  Dublin,  in  procession ;  how  years  of  age,  and  of  a  "hot  and  active 
they  hailed  the  Lord  Deputy  as  their  temper,"  vice-Deputy.  On  visiting 
debverer  from  *'  the  insolencies  of  King  Henry's  Court  and  Council,  he 
O'Neill,  O'Oonor,  and  O'More ;"  the  was  consigned  to  the  Tower.  An  un^ 
"  pithie  oration"  of  the  Recorder,  Fitz-  founded  rumour  circulated  that  he 
Simons,  and  the  Lord  Deputy*s  speech  was  beheaded;  and  on  the  mornin^:  ol 
in  reply  to  "  Master  Mayor  and  Mais-  the  1 1th  of  June,  15d4,  his  son  l^o- 
T  Kecorder."  mas,  the  young  and  haughty  chief  oi 
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tiie  Genddines,  cast  from  him  the  to  Offaly,  where  he  was  followed 

sword  of  state  on  the  council  table  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  surrendered 

at  St  Mary's  Abbey,  and  rushed  forth  on  promise  of  pardon,  which  was  vio- 

into  war.  lated  by  Henry,  who  had  him  com- 

Alanned  by  this  formidable  rebel-  mitted  to  the  Tower,  and  executed, 

lion  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  Ens-  with  his  five  uncles,  to  extirpate,  as  he 

liflh  subjects  of  the  Pale  in  Ireland,  thought,  the  race  of  the  Geraldines. 
King  Heniy  prevailed  on  Sir  William       Havins  faithfully  fulfilled  his  mis- 

Skeifyneton,  then  far  advanced  in  sion   and  re-established  peace,  the 

life,  and  emoying  repose  at  his  an-  Lord  Deputy  Skef^gton  solicited  the 

cient  seat  of  Ske^ngton  Hall,  to  re-  king,  by  reason  of  his  *'  age  and  in- 

raxne  his  office  of  Lord  Deputy,  and  firmities,"  to  surrender  his  office,  and 

suppress  the  rebellion.    Skefl^gton  retire  home  to  England  ;  but  Hemy, 

accepted  the  trust,  and  landed  in  Ire-  after  thanking  him  for  his  services, 

land,  in  October,  with  a  large  and  "told  him  he  must  continue  in  his 

well-equipped  army.     His  progress  government."    Skeffyngton  bowed  to 

was  marked  by  consunmiate  skiU.  this  mandate  of  his  sovereign,  and 

Sending  his  fleet  towards  Drogheda,  died  as  Lord  Deputy  in  the  following 

he  captured  Brode,  one  of  Fitzgerald's  month  of  December,  1636,  "  leavins, 

naval  oonmianderB.    In  return,  Dro-  says  Playfair,   **  the  character  of  a 

^heda  was  besieged  by  Fit^^rald;  worthy   governor,    and   among   his 

but  the  Lord  Deputy  marched  there,  other  virtues,  that  of  being  very  just 

raised  the  sie^  and  proclaimed  Lord  of  his  word  and  promise."    He  was 

Thomas  a  traitor  at  the  High  Crosa  honourably  interred,  according  to  his 

In  the  following  spring,  hostili-  dignity,  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral, 

ties  re-commenced.    Htzgerald,  de-  Dublin,  and  a  monument  was  erected 

pending  on  the  strength  of  his  six  to  him  in  Skefiyngton. 
castles  of  Oarlow,  Maynooth,  Rath-       Although  he  rendered  important 

angan,  Athy,   Ley,   and  Portlester,  public   services,  and   sacrificed   his 

pa^ed  into  Connaught  to  raise  ad-  health  to  his  sense  of  public  duty, 

ditional    forces    among    his    allies,  when  he  needed  repose,  yet  he  obtain- 

Takmg  advantage  of  his  absence,  ednorewardsoftitle  or  lands  which  he 

Skefiyngton  laid  siege  to  Maynooth  could  transmit  to  his  posterity,  while 

It  is  stated  that  the  artillery  played  courtiers  and  carpet  knights,  intri- 

npon  it  for  ten  or  twelve  days  with-  guers  and  intriguantes,  alike  devoid  of 

ont  effect;  but  at  last^  Parese,  the  pu})lic  or  personal  virtues,  were  raised 

covemor,  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  from  obscurity,  gilt  over  with  the 

Lord  Deputy,  mtimating  that    he  tinsel  of  wealth,  and  emblazoned  with 

would  fiorrender  on  "certain  condi-  titles.    Even  his  widow,  the  Lady 

tions  which  imported  his  own  profit"  Skefiyngton,  had  much  difficulty  and 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  rarese,  delay  in  obtaining  a  settlement  of 

after  a  successful  sally  made  by  the  the  arrears  of  his  official  salary,  and 

earrison,  gave  them  a  "carouse  to  received  most  opposition  in  her  de- 

that  dMnee  that  they  were  idl  dead  mands  from  subordinates  about  the 

<}runk,    and  then,  upon  a  signal  from  Castle,  who  had  been  her  late  hus- 

Pareae,  the  Enelish  scaled  the  walls  bcuid's  most  obsequious  attendants, 
at  a  breach,  and  entering  the  castle.      Sir  William  Skenyngton  was  the  last 

obtained  "rich  spoil  and  plunder.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  of  the 

Parese,   by  order   of  Sir   William  Roman  Catholic  faith  preceding  the 

Skeffyngton,  was  paid  his  reward.  Reformation.    His  will,  all  in  his  own 

and  instantly  beheaded  for  his  trai-  handwriting,  presents  a  strong  illus- 

torous  conduct  to  his  master.  tration  of  the  tendency  of  tne  En- 

At  Naas,  the  Lord  Deputy  came  up  glish  lay  aristocracy,  of  that  com- 

with  the  remnant  of  the  Greraldine  s  munion,  to  make  bequests  for  "  pious 

anny,  which  was  much  tinned  by  purposes,"  and  is  referred  to   here 

desertioii  after  the  fall  of  Maynooth,  merely  as  an  historical  fact    After 

And  ci^yiaied  140  of  his  gallowghisses.  bequeathing  various  sums  to  the  poor, 

whom  he  put  to  deatL    Fitcgerald  he  left  certain  sums  "  to  the  altio*  for 

was  never  after  able  to  muster  any  my  tythes  and  oblacons  forgotten  in 

(^onsidecaUe  foroe,  although  he  con-  discharging  of  my  conscience ;"  also 

tnmed  to  akiraush  and  ravage  the  sums  to  the  i)arish  church  of  Skev- 

Englishfale.    Eventaally  he  retired  ington,  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
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that  bloody  Itattle-grouiid.     I  dis-  boy  with  the  coUe  was  thctr.  «b4  i. 

mounted,  threw  the  bridle  over  my  fathor,  too. 

arm,    and    went    picking   my    way  **  Neap  tidea  this  a'teriKiact,  v^  * 

through  piteous  obstaclea.  I  thought  men/'  holloaed  the  latter,  tlNiaijifa  .'- 

at  first,  of  taking  a  cross  or  medal  stood  within  a  yard  of  tbfOft.     ff' 

for  a  keepsake,  but  could  not  bring  was  wont  to  lofte  one-half  Ma  wr«i- . 

myself  to  tear  from   a  defenceless  blown  down  hia  throat,  npna  tii* 

breast  what  its  brave  owner  would  windy  Skerry, 

have  defended  at  oont  of  life  itself.  '*fioat*8a{^ound,8aemia*lT:eMi'i  r« 

Presentlv  I  came  upon  a  gi'oup  of  wait  till't  turns  a^n  V* 

men  and  horses  overthrown  in  con-  *^Not  if  we*re  to  make  Frp*l«^ 

fusion :  corpses  of  them  I  mean,  of  before  sundown,"    said  the   awmer 

course :  three  slain  lancers   of  the  **  What  sort  of  bottom  U  it  f 

Polish  Guard,  and,  evidently,  their  '^  Soft  and  sandy,  maater;  ye  OMJOff;! 

slayer  with  thorn.    You  remember  I  pole  her  out  into  deep  water  wi^axt 

said  *  a  brave  man's  blood  V  "  harmin'  her  keel,  eaaity.'* 

He  nodded  assent.  **  Well,  we'll  try  it,  anyhow.** 

"His  horse  had  fallen  first:  Der-  "Bend  bov  hack  for  me,  ti>  hti-» 

haps  that  alone  lost  him.    He  nad  shove,  if  sho  s  very  fast,  miwitpr  *' 

not  l)een  killed  outujErht,  for  he  was  "  Ay.  ay,*'  cried  Reaae,  aa  they  pat 

sitting   propped    a>{ain8t    the    poor  off  in  the  cohie. 

brute's  can^ase.     By  the  skull  and  Fast  she  was,  sure  enoofdi-     The 

rro.<slx>neri  on  its  trappings  and  his  boy  went  back,  and  limii^bthia  brraii- 

uitit'onn,  I  knew  him  tor  a  Death's-  shouldered  sire  to  assist     Tp  tt»  tb^ 

heail  Bnmswicker.    Poor  fellow!  he  waiHt  iuwat4;r,heapnliedthe*trra«?b 

M'as  cold  and  stifi*— his  dying  grip  of  those  broiul  BhcAildeni  to  th^  !«#« 

fast  on  this  little  book,  o]:»en  at  this  A  few  strains,  and  a  few  groats,  wmk- 

very  page.     He  had  a  wound,  among  ruswise ;  then  she  began  to  aliila.  rr«r 

others,  on  his  forehead.    This  dn>p  so  little. 

must  have  fallen  as  he  bent  over  the  *'  Yeo  ho,  heave  ho  !*'  and  off  pke 

book.    I  took  it,  put  it  in  my  salire-  goes  at  last. 

tasch,  mounted,  and  rmle  fast  away.  Kenne  was  in  the  bowa,  pole  ia 

For  days  and  davs  I  was  uneasv,  as  hand,  aud  one  f(X>t  on  the  Wit.      \ 

if  I  had  robbed  the  dead.    I  did  not  few  words  passed  lietween  nha  at  ' 

onee  take  out  or  open  the  little  book  his  helpers,  which  for  the  flapptaff  •«! 

of  prayers.    When  at  la^t  I  did,  the  the  sails  that  the  Colonel  was  k«ii»t 

sentence  on  the   fly-leaf  read  like  ing  were  not  heanl  bv  Ned.     He  « i 

an  a))snlution  and  a  pioiu  bequest  at  the  hehu  again.    l*hey  were  softi 

*  Must  oft  be  read !'    Ay,  Imy,  I  have  out  ot  hIuniI  water,  and  had  all  •- 1 

re:id  and  re:ul,  learnt  and  re|)eAted  board  ship-shape.    Ned  called  nut  t  > 

tliese  old  Latin  prayers,  till  I  fancy  his  cousin— 

sometimes  some  of  their  s(>irit  has  "Did   you    *tip'    thoie    fellow v 

passed  inU)  mine.    At  war,  m  peare,  Keane  f 

in  camp,  at  home,  I  have  treasured  "  No.    AVhv  should  I  f* 

and  carried  the  dead  Hninswicker's  "They  t^Hik  a  deal  of  trouble  U» 

b<iok.  They  shall  nut  it  in  my  shroud  get  us  off.'* 

with  me.  *  1  wiidi  I  could  take  it  "  Well,  why  shouldn't  tlu«y  T* 

liodily  with  me  into  *  kingdom  (*ome'  "  I  don't  suy  they  Mhouhlii't :  hut 

to    return  it  to   the    Bruuswirker.  we  shi»uld  have  '  tipped*  them.  * 

lVay(to<l  I  may  meet  him  there,  with  "  1  Mother    them,    theyUl    do    wr:l 

Miretli,'  t<K),  to  thank  them  for  the  enou9{h." 

hmn  of  it.''  *'  That's  more  than  we're  dooe.'* 

Theu  upriM*  the  <  %>lone1,  and  whiff-  "I>on't  seem  ti>  see  it,'*  anrniHl 

thnP'The  British  (irenmUers.''  That  Keane.    "The  shilling's  aa  weR  ia 

ix  not  a  devotitiiial  tune,  nor  is  whis-  our  |MM*ket  as  theirs.    What  athf  um* 

tlin^  a  t;«KHl  vehicle  for  churrh  music;  of  shilliuKs  at  the  Skerry  t    The  sm 

nevertheless,   £dward  Lo<*ksley  felt  mews  dt>n*t  keep  shops  :  ha«  ha,  h*' ' 

aa  if  he  listentnl  to  a  solemn  psalm.  Keane  lauuhed  at  hia  own  juke, 

'*Now,   Ned,  hM>k  alive!     Come  but  the  laugh  grated  on  hit  coustn  « 

ah>ng,  Coltinel!''  cried  Keane,  from  ear. 

l)elt)W.    '*Time  to  l)e  {filing  alMiard."  This  wai  Imt  one  day  of  many 

They  descended  to  the  U'ach.  The  s|)ent  in  the  Colonels  oompany.    He 
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took  as  kindly  to  the  youngsters  Jis  "  Woll  said,  youngster,"  quoth  Co- 

they    admiringly    to    him.     Keane  lonel  Bhmt. 

tiaiil  he  thought  him  good  fun.  Ned  The  vacation  drew  to  a  close.  The 
secretly  resented  this  off-hand  ex-  elder  Locksley  came  down  again  to 
I)fes8sion.  He  relished  the  fun  to  the  Freshet,  for  no  timber  ships  luid 
full  a«  much  as  his  cousin;  but  owned,  been  there  when  he  first  came  with 
iu  the  very  fibre  of  his  heart,  that  his  wife  and  son.  Ned  had  advisccl 
f<ome  better  thing  than  fun  might  be  him  now  that  two  Norwegians  had  at 
gotten  out  of  the  old  soldier's  com-  last  appeared.  They  were  at  anchor 
IHiny.  The  Colonel  would  laugh,  him-  far  from  the  fashionable  promenade, 
self,  at  camp  jokes  and  aneciiotes  till  opposite  a  crazy  old  pier,  whence 
his  sides  seemed  in  danger  of  split-  a  night  of  steps,  slippery  with  tangle, 
ting  the  close-buttoned  miUtary  frock,  led  down  to  a  strij)  of  beach.  Tlie 
Hut  under  the  straining  cloth,  Ned's  sliingle  had  long  since  disappeared 
eye  aeemed  ever  to  discern  the  squared  under  layere  of  broken  bottles  and 
edges  of  the  Brunswicker's  prayer-  fragmentary  crockery,  lobster  claws 
lKH>k  "Old  Colonel,"  as  the  boys  ana  oyster  shells,  battered  tea-kettles 
might  call  him,  he  was  hard,  and  and  sodden  cabbage  stumps.  Not 
hale,  and  active  yet.  His  stories  came  even  daily  ebb  and  flow  coidd  cloHr 
down  to  the  most  modem  military  the  melancholy  •  "  detritus  "  away, 
times.  He  was  home  on  a  year's  fur-  Thither  came  Robert  Locksley,' with 
lough  fmm  India,  where  his  regiment  his  son,  to  hail  the  nearest  Norwegian 
was  Ukely  to  remain  some  time.  He  for  a  boat.  But,  looking  downwards, 
would  often  say  that  he  could  bear  Ned  perceived  the  coble  from  the 
no  longer  the  slip-shod  scuttle  of  pro-  Skerry,  with  her  nose  on  that  unsa- 
iiienaders  on  the  Esplanade,  that  his  voury  strip  of  sea-beach,  and  the  boy 
ear  pined  for  the  measured  thunder  asleep  in  her. 
of  a  regiment's  tramp.  He  declared  "Holloa,  boy,  put  us  aboard  the 
that  the  "Gazettes"  m  the  Times'^Ml  barque  there." 
him  in  terror  twice  a- week,  lest  he  "Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  trained 
.should  read  his  own  name  amongst  by  his  father,  the  old  coastguards- 
unfortunates  "shoved  upon  the  Ma-  man,  to  obey  at  once  a  voice  of  autho- 
.lor-GeneraFB  shelf."  rity ;  but  there  was  a  sulkincas  about 

"  I  don*t  want  to  lay-by  just  yet,  his  deference,  for  all  his  practical 

lH>y8.    Fve  neither  chick  nor  child,  obedience. 

and  can't  feel  at  home  but  in  camp  "  Hold  on  alongside,  we  shan't  be 

«>r  I  wrack-yard."  long  aboard." 

Ned's  zreat  delight  was  to  got  him  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  with  a  grumble  and 

\\\f*m  Indian  groimd — the  only  true  a  scowl. 

Held  for  a  soldier's  energy,  iis  it  then  But  the  scowl  vanished  in  a  plea- 

uppeared.  surable  ^rin,  and  the  grimible  into 

"  Tell  you  what.  Colonel,  if  I  take  the  cheeriest  of  "  Thank'ec,  sii-s,"  a.s 

a  shilling,  I  shall  take  it  from  John  the  coble  touched  the  slimy  stepfi,  and 

(.'ompan^  sooner  than  from  Her  gra-  Ned  handed  over  three  half-crowns, 

ciuus  MjMesty.'*  "  You  must  be  flush  of  money,  Ned, 

The  old  "Queen's  officer" — King's  to  pay  such  wages  for  such  work, 

officer  that  had  been  so  long— would  Easy  earnings,  seven  and  sixpence  for 

^hake  his  head  at  this,  and  purse  up  Yive  hundred  yards !"  his  father  said, 

his  mouth ;  nevertheless,  Ned's  rea-  "  Do  you  remember  Tommy  Wil- 

8<>nin£B  were  not  easily  gainsaid.  mot  and  the  bag  of  marbles,  pappy  ?" 

"T«ke  the  Compan/s  shilling!"  "Can't  say  I  do.    Did  you  give 

cried  Keane,  contemptuously;  "what's  him  seven  and  six])ence  for  it?" 

the  good)   India's  used  up.   Nothing  "It  was  a  practical  discourse  of 

but  dry  sticks  come  rattling  down,  yours  on  compensation,  pappy  dear, 

now-ardftys,  for  shaking  the  Pagoda  that  little  affair  of  Tommy  s.     But 

tree.    Better  stop  at  home,  and  fea-  never  mind ;  it's  another  man's  secret 

tiier  voar  ne^t  atCrausdale,  Ned,  my  why  the  boy  there  got  seven  and  six. 

boy.  Come  along." 

*'  Stop  at  home  I  shall,"  Ned  an-  Away  they  went,  arm    in  arm, 

swered,  somewhat  ruflletl;  "but  as  happy  father  and  happy  son,  tnisting 

f'>r  feathers,  I'd  sooner  have  them  on  and  trustworthy  in  a  great  matter  or 

uiy  wings  than  in  my  nest."  in  a  small. 
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The  next  day  was  to  be  their  hist  nt  tbe   stern.      The   Lftdy    Om^t 

Freshet    Mr.  Lockslcy  and  the  Colo-  broached  and  fell  away.     KeAo*  « 

nel  were  both  to  accompany  the  ladies  overboard,  with  an  agonisuiK  ay 

in  a  carriage  drive  to  some  ruin  on  a  help.    Bom  by  the  lea-ciiofe,  aa-   .  * 

headland,  which  Ned  had  visited,  and  home  from  boyhood  on  its  wavriw  t  •  - 

did  not  care  to  see  again.    He,  there-  lad,  like  so  many  of  hia  bmcvi  «i. 

fore,  and  Keane  took  a  farewell  cruise,  could  not  swim  a  stroke.    Th«  &.- 1 

They  sailed  westward  to  a  rocky  islet  ian  was  more  tmly  ampkiliUMi&.   4  'hj 

halfway  between  the  mainland  and  and  shoes  were  off  m  a  twiaki'C-.. 

the  Skerrv.    Thcv  had  both  fowling-  lithe  as  otter  or  seal,  he  waa  in  t. 

piece  an(l  rifle  aboard,  though  Ned  water  to  the  rescue. 
Haid  he  would  slioot  no  more  at  sea-       "  All  riffht,  old  fellow !    Hew  >   - 

mews.    The  rock  was  reached  and  are !   Dozr  t  catch  at  me !  d«m't  nU. 

rounded  without  adventure.    On  the  so!  tread  water  gently  and  riiavpT- 

return,  however,  they  came  acrass  a  you  afloat" 

larj;^,    rare,   diving-bird.      It   kept       Hehadhimtightby  theooUaLrf^'.• 
8Wlmming,  ducking,  disappearing  and  behind.    So  far  so  good.    Th<»  tn-j^- 
reappearing  right  m  front  of  them,  in  chief  was,  that  the  correBt  ws*  ut : 
the  most  persevering  and  tantalizing  strong  enough  to  keep  Uie  La^y  C-« 
manner.    Ned's  vow  was  against  pur-  stance  from  drifting  before  tbe  wtl-  u 
IKxscless  murder  of  sea-mews ;  but  the  though  strong  enough  to  make  po^'* 
securinc^  of  such  a  specimen  could  not  ing  Keene  against  it  no  joke.     Ni^. 
fall  under  its  provisions.    Forbid  it  saw  the  distance  increaj«ing  with  dM> 
science !  to  say  nothing  of  sport.  Ned  may.    To  save  himself  wens  hot   • 
was  as  eager  as  Keane  to  get  a  fair  sport  of  swimming:  but  this  widov  « 
shot  at  it  Bang  land  bang!  went  l)oth  only  son— to  think  of  lomng   hin. 
btirrels  at  last    But  the  saucy  diver  He  struck  out  with  steady  out  'i*  - 
must  have  witnessed  experi me uUi  with  perate  force.    A  great  floating  rs^k. 
Eley^s  patent  cartridges  before  that  of  seaweed  came  happily  down  t- 
aftemoon,  so  accurately  did  it  calcu-  current,  plump  against  the  hn«idi;' 
late  their  utmost  range,  and  keep  jufit  of  the  boat,  and  stopped  herva%  * 
out  of  it  little.    Ned  had  presenoa  of  nmi  t  • 

'*It*6not  a  bit  of  use,  Ned,''  said  note  the  slaekeninf^  and  red(im)i!«* 

Keane,  *'  shot  won't  tou(*)i  him  ;  you  etforts.    Thus  both  lads*  livea  wvr- 

must  try  the  rifle."  savt^l.     But  when  they  had  h<ii»t«*. 

Hetook  it  in  iiand,  and  waited  with  themselves  by  main  force  ofver  !;•« 

patient,  deliberate  aim  till  the  bird  gunwale  cm  Itoard  again,  be  waa  n- 

rose  up  once  more  in  the  water,  flap-  haustcd,  and  for  a  tew  minutes  lay  •  r 

jiing  nis  fin-like  wings  in  a  sort  of  hirt  Imck. 

mockery.     *Cniekl'     **Nogo!"  said        When  he  got  breath  a|rain  be  ^  : 

lK)th  boys  H8,  tnie  to  his  kind,  tho  up  and  took  tne  tiller-bar  in  hand, 
diver  dived.  ^'  Mind  the  sheets,  Keane,  haul  i: 

"You've    winged  him,    though  I"  jib  closer  home," 
cped  Keane,  breathless  with  cxeite-        He  put  the  boat*s  head  aaawanl 
ment,  art  tlie  bird,  om^  more  on  the       **Wnat  on  earth  are  yon  after,  Ne«i 

surface,  t(X>k  to  churning  tho  water  Let's  make  for  the  pier-head  <|uick, 

with  jiiteous  flaps.  said  the  other  dripping  lad. 

"  llaul  a  bit  on  the  mainsheet !        *'  AHer  the  puffin,  to  be  aore,*'  h** 

V\\  steer  down  on  him!"  answered,  imperturbably.    ''A  Iht'* 

Tlie  Lady  Constance  skimme<l  tho  tauter  :  that  will  do.'* 
wiiter  as  if  the  steersman's  eagemes.s       The  bird  was  once  more  overtakeo. 

had  quickenetl  her  very  frame.    The  and  this  time  sivured  in  safety.    N? i 

bird  seeme<l  unable  to  dive  atoiin  but  ther  then  nor  thereafter  did  one  wr^rl 

swam  fast  away.    Not  so  fiust,  how-  tourhinff  Keane*s  rescue croas  the  lip» 

ever,  as  the  Lady  Constance,  which  of  Ne«l  Li>eksley,  wliioh  waa  chaimt- 

w;i8  soon  up  with  and  almost  over  it  teristic  of  him*     lUit  n<»t  one  word 

Keane  let  ttie  nnhler  go  and  matle  a  erosseil  Keane* t(li)iseit her, whidi 

i  lut<'h  at  the  bini  as  it  past«<  d  under  also  characteristic  of  hinu 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  after  Easter  the  following  rare  in  that  senate  of  patricians,  greet- 
year.  New  men  were  in  office.  Their  ed  his  winding  up.  Wlien  he  sat  down 
fiiBt  measure  of  importance  had  been  he  had  earned  a  genuine  and  honour- 
carried  by  a  narrow  majority  in  the  able  success.  Several  distinguished 
Conmions.  Upon  its  reception  "  in  elders  came  across  and  shook  hands 
another  place''  might  hang  the  fate  of  with  him.  The  subsequent  debate 
Go¥emment.  An  animated  debate :  was  lively,  but  the  division  favour- 
perhaps  a  close  division,  would  en-  able.  And  Lady  Constance  had  been 
liven  the  decorous  monotony  of  the  looking  on. 

Upper   House.     To  make   matters       Her  mother's  presence  with  her  was 

worse,  the  noble  Earl  who  led  for  a  stronger  instance  of  interest  in  their 

Ministers  was  feverish  and  in  bed.  yoimg  kinsman  than  even  he  had 

Much  would  depend   upon  a  very  dared  to  reckon  upon.    Lady  Crans- 

yoiinff  debater,  and  still  younger  offi-  dale  had  not  been  at  a  debate  since 

cial,  Under  Secretary  to  the  depart-  her  own  dear  Philip  had  spoken  on 

ment  which  the  Bill  more  immediate-  his  return  from  India,  those  weary 

ly  affected.  widowed  years  and  years  ago. 

**  Nervous  thing  for  Royston,"  said       It  was  happy  for  such  interests  of 

one  junior  peer  to  another  coming  in  the  British  Empii-e  as  the  business  of 

from  the  lobby.    "Does  he  funk  it  Lord  Royston's  Under-Secretaryshii) 

much  ]"  might  affect  that  nothing  complex  or 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  does  :  important  was  on  hand  next  morning, 

but  I  should  think  Government  did.  Choice  between  horas  of  one  dilemma 

They  looked  up  at  the  ladies  muster-  at  a  time  is  sufficient  for  the  mind  of 

ing  m  force  already.  any  budding  statesman.     And  the 

^*  Any  thing  worth  looking  at  1'*  noble  Under-Secretary  was  sorely  ex- 
asked  one  hereditary  legislator,  who  erciaed  by  the  momentous  question  : 
wore  an  eyeglass  because  he  really  was  "Should  he  call  or  not  upon  the 
near-sighted.  Cransdales  to  thank  them  tor  their 

"Nothing   particular,  except  the  presence]"    To  do  so  might  savour  of 

Cransdale  giri,"  quoth  his  compeer,  vanity;  not  to  do  so,  of  indifference, 

uunerciliouwy.  It  would  not  do  to  look  ungrateful, 

"  Well  she  is  particular.    And  how  nor  would  it  do  better  to  look  like 

well  her  mother  wears,"  fishing  for  compliments.  Ashe  docket- 

"  Ah !  to  my  mind,  she  beats  Lady  ed  papers  and  scrawled  signatures  me- 

Constance  hollow. ' '  chanically,  determination  went  swing- 

"  Hardly  that:,  but  she's  a  grand  ing  to-and-fro.  The  question  ended,  as 
type  i^rUiinly.    There's  Royston  up  so  many  do,  by  8ettling  itself.    Riding 
DOW,  isut  he '<     Hear,  hear ! '  up  through  St.  James's  after  office- 
Lord  Royston  was  up,  and,  luckily  hours,  he  met  the  Cransilale  carriage, 
for  him,  without  suspicion  that  the  and  the  Countess  beckoned  to  him. 
eyes  of  Lady    Cransdale   and   her        "Well,  Royston,  I  congratulate  you. 
daughter  were  upon  him.    His  open-  We  were  in  the  House  last  night." 
ing  sentences  were  firm  and  self-pos-        "  Almost  to  my  diRComfiture." 
sessed.    He  was  well  on  in  his  speech        "  Civil !  when  we  took  so  much  in- 
whcn,  during  an  interruption  on  a  terest  in  your  success." 
point  of  statistics,  he  first  became        "  True,  though.    Friends  make  the 
aware  of  it.    The  discovery  during  an  worst  audience." 
oratori<^  ^riod  might  have  thrown        "  Then  why  do  they  co  to  back  a 
him  off  lus  balance ;  but  having  a  man  up  and  cheer  him  f ' 
blue  book  in  hand  and  a  string  of       "Oh,  party  friends,  that's  quite  an- 
figures  in  mouth  to  confute  his  noble  other  thmg.    Yet  they  would  be  no- 
interrupter,  time  was  given  him  to  thing  but  for  party  enemies." 
recover  before  launching  out  again.        "  Do  you  really  mean,"  said  Lady 
His  arffumeut  was  precise  and  clear.  Constance,  "  that  you  would  sooner 
and  as  ne  came  to  the  wider  political  face  enemies  than  friends." 
and  moral  aspects  of  the  measure,  en-       "Than  some  friendsL  certainly,"  he 
thufliasm  ronsed  him  to  eloquence,  answered,  flushing  to  nis  hat  brim. 
Cheers  with  the  chill  off,  somewhat       "But  last  night,"  said  her  mother, 
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'*tbe  interest  must  have  been  too  keen  had  shown  him  that  he  did.    Now, 

to  let  you  care  for  individual  hearers,  ingratitude  was  Ned's  abhorrence,  yet 

friend  or  foe."                           *  there  is  a  gratitude  most  ungrateful 

"  Keen   enough,    but    there    are  to  him  that  pays  it.    He  owned  obli- 

keener."  cation,  but  lelt  its  withes  cut  to  the 

He  was  afraid  of  his  own  boldness,  bone  the  wrists  it  bound.     For,  as 

and  did  not  dare  to  look  up  and  sun  my  readers  have  seen  long  since,  the 

his  triumph  in  Constance's  soft  eyes,  poor  lad's  heart  ha<i  yielded  to  the 

when  her  mother  assured  him  that  mastery  of  that  passion  which  makes 

many  of  the  first  men  in  the  House  bo\'^s  men — and  men,  boys.    He  knew 

had  spoken  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  not — how  should  he  ?— at  what  pre- 

"Have  you  heard  from  Philip?"  cise  period  Constance  had  lost  her  sis- 
he  asked,  to  turn  oflf  the  conversation  terly  character,  and  stood  out  robed 
and  escape  from  its  delicious  pain.  l)efore  his  eyes  in  all  the  royalties  of 

"Oh,  yes!  And  the  boys  have  whole  love  ;  but  early  jealousy  oi  Royston 
holiday  on  Thursday,  so  I'll  have  up  had  long  since  taught  him  how  to  the 
him  and  Ned  to  town.  Come  and  word  "passion"  the  old  Latin  mean- 
dine  with  us  to  meet  them."  ing  clings — how  truly  it  is  "a  suffer- 

"Delighted !"  said  theUnder-Secre-  ing."  Yet  Lady  Constance's  manner 
tary,  bringing  his  spurs,  in  unadvised  towards  himself  was  less  reser\'ed  and 
ecstasy,  so  near  his  spirited  horse's  more  affectionate  than  towanis  the 
flanks  that  he  started  off  and  went  other.  Ned  would  exult  in  this  some- 
plunging  up  Constitution-hill  in  wild-  times,  and  sometimes  quail  at  it. 
cat  fashion.  Sometimes  his  own  lifelong  intimacy 

"Royston's  been  and  done  it  just  with  her  would  be  counted  gain,  and 

about,  Ned,"  cried  Philip,  bouncing  sometimes  loss.     They   stood    upon 

into  tiocksley's  room,  the  l^imes  in  such  different  footings  that  nothing 

one  hand,  and  his  mother's  letter  in  fairly  showed  herjudgment  as  between 

the  other.    Unconsciously  merciless,  them. 

he  threw  down  the  newspaper  and  "If  I,  too,  were  a  distant  kinsman, 

insirited  upon  inflicting  Lady  Crans-  or  he,  too.  were  the  close  companion 

dale's  accountofher  visit  to  the  House  of  her  childhood,  perhaps  I  mi^Lt 

ui>on  his  friend.    "I've  a  scrap  of  a  coniecture  what  she  feels  concerning 

iKjte  from  Con,  too,  and  she  says  it  us !      As  for  Lord  Royston's  feeling 

was  'out  and  out.'  "  concerning  her,  spite  of  his  equable 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  blurted  out  Ned,  demeanour,  Ned  had  with  unerring 

beside  himself.  instinct  conjectured  it  by  countless 

"Dou't  believe  whati    Not  what  subtle  tokens.    He  knew  that  one 

Con  says  of  Royston's  speech  1   Read  name  lay  hidden  in  his  own  heart 

it  in  the  Tim^Sj  then,  and  you'll  see  and  in  her  kinsman's,  and  the  knuw- 

'twas  an  out  and  outer."  ledge  was  his  daily  dis(}uieting. 

"Perhapsit  was,  but  she  never  talks  It  never  troubled  him  that  Lady 

slang,"  said  Ned,  catching  at  a  means  Constance  was  his  elder.    For,  first, 

of  extriciiting  himself.  the  difference  was  no  great  one  at  tlic 

"  Oh,  bother,  Ned,  we're  mighty  par-  most ;  and,  next,  man's  conscious  man- 

ticiular  all  of  a  sudden,  eh  1   Anyhow,  liness  carries  a  consciousness  of  head- 

(/onstance  says  she  thought  it  fine  ship  with  it  which  takes  little  account 

and  eloquent.    And  we  shall  have  an  of  difference  in  age.  The  feeling  takes 

opportunity  of  patting  him  on  the  an  ugly  shape  at  times.    An  urchin  in 

back  for  it.    Mammy  says  we  may  the  nursery,  who  cannot  reach  up  to 

go  up  to  town  on  Thursday."  the  father  s  knee,  will  class  himself 

Close  conflict  was  in  Ned's  heart,  withhim,  andsay,  "We,  men,"  in  full 

between  delight  at  the  thought  of  see-  disdain  of  mother,  nurse,  and  elder 

ing  laAy  Constance,  and  pain  at  see-  sisters.   Yet  purge  it  of  its  arro^nce, 

ing  Lord  Royston  in  her  company,  as  fire  of  love  can  purge  it  purest,  and 

Young  "  grown  men  "  have  an  irri-  the  feeling  is  manly  and  worthy  of  a 

tating  way  sometimes  of  making  young  man.    Younger  men  are  wont  to  set 

"ungrown  men"  feel  their  distance  their  heart  on  older,  older  men  on 

from  t heir i mmodiate elders ;  but  Lord  younger,  women  than  themselves,  Ex- 

lloyaton  had  never  so  dealt  by  Ned.  i^erience  of  life  has  not  yet  shown  nie 

He  likc<l  the  lad,  and  respected  him  ;  that  the  older  man's  is  always,  or 

and,  in  his  own  undemunstrative  w^ay,  often,  the  tmest  ideal  of  what  is  love- 
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'worthy  in  woman.    But,  in  truth,  it  fully.    I  wish  it  had  been  in  the 

did  trouble  Ned  right  sore  that  the  Commons  though." 

man  whose  rivalry  he  had  divined  That  was  well ;  it  was  not  all  for 

should  be  his  elder.    Such  a  lady's  Boyston's  sake  she  had  enjoyed  it 

wooers  must  prove  their  worth,  and  "Why  rather  in  the  Commons !" 

Royston  was  proving  his  worthily;  "Because  of  the  more  lively  stir  and 

that  could  not  De  denied.    Royston  s  action,  to  be  sure.    Great  questions 

w^ere  a  man's  efforts  and  a  man's  sue-  are  decided  there,  nine  times  out  of 

cesses ;  his  own,  mere  schoolboy  strug-  ten.    Rovston  says  he  wishes  his  seat 

gles,  and  their  meed  a  schoolboys  were  in  that  House." 

prize.    His  thought  was  ever  fretting  This  dashed  the  cup  of  comfort 

at   the  contrast — ever  fretting,  and  from  his  lips,  all  the  more  cruelly 

ever  devising  how  liest  to  burst  upon  that  the  young  lord  turned  at  hearing 

a  sudden  the  boundary  which  fences  his  own  name,  and  looked  his  pleasure 

boyhood  off  from  man's  estate.    Oh,  at  her  giving  weight  to  words  of  his. 

for  one  single  day  of  battle !    That  It  cost  Ned  something  to  continue, 

would  alter  all !    A  beardless  ensign  "  So  you  like  stir  and  action  ?" 

carries  the  flaunting  silk  into   the  "To  be  sure  I  do  ;  don't  you  1" 

storm  Qf  bullets,  and  comes  out  a  ve-  "  What  do  you  think  of  soldiering 

teran,  with  the  torn  flag  in  his  hand,  then, Lad]^ Constance?"  henextasked^ 

The  countless  deaths  that  have  re-  nerving  himself  as  a  gambler  against 

suited  have  aged  him  in  honour  and  his  nervousness  by  calling  a  higher 

esteem.    There  be  days  of  fight  which  stake. 

count  for  years  of  service,  not  in  the  "  Come,  Con,"  cried  her  brother, 

Army  List  alone,  but  in  tne  common  overhearing  this,  though  Ned  had  not 

account  of  men's  opinion.    No  soldier-  spoken  loud,  "say  your  say  about 

ing  was  afoot  in  JSurope ;  but  India  soldiering,  then  we'll  have  Katev's." 

was  a  frequent  field  of  battle.    One  "  I  don  t  care  for  red  coats  and  gold 

day  of  Hindostan  might  put  a  badge  epaulettes,  Phil,  anyhow;  and  Inear- 

of  manhood  on  his  breast  at  which  skins  are  my  bogies, 

old  men  should  bow.  "  You're  a  muff,  Con,"  he  retorted. 

Such  were  the  floating  fancies  in  "  Now,  Katey,  what  sajr  you  ?" 
his  mind,  which  a  few  chance  words  She  had  one  brother  m  the  "  Cold- 
were  soon  to  fix.    There  was  no  party  stream,"    and  one  hoping   for  the 
at  the  Cransdales  on  the  Thursday;  "Fusiliers,"    so   she    cried,    "The 
only  another  cousin  besides  Bovston.  Guards  for  ever !  Phil.'* 
one  Katey  Kilmore,  god-chila  and  "  Bravo,  Katey ;  you  shall  be  vivan- 
namesake  of  the  Counteiss.  Of  course,  di^re  to  our  battalion." 
then,  the  Under-Secretary  gave  his  Whilstthey  were  laughing  at  their 
arm  to  I^y  Cransdale ;  Philip  his  to  own  fun,  Ned  said  very  jzravely  and 
cousin  Katey ;  Ned  his,  with  tremor  auietly  to  Constance,  "  Of  course  I 
of  delight,  to  Constance.    Poor  boy  !  didn't  mean  the  Guards,  they  only 
the  dainty  white  hand  on  his  arm,  the  play  at  soldiers  now-a-days;  but  real 
hand  which  had  clasped  his  a  thou-  soldiering  in  camps  and  colonies  ; 
sand  times  in  careless,  childish  play,  what  do  you  think  of  thati" 
now  sent  a  thrill  to  his  heart's  core  at  "  Better,  at  all  events ;  but  all  sol- 
e  very  touch.  diering  is  dangling  idle  work  in  time 

"  Phil  teUsme,  I^dy  Constance,  you  of  peace." 

went  to  the  debate."  "  Not  everywhere.    Not  in  India, 

He  could  not  keep  himself  from  for  instance.' 

speaking  of  what  it  vexed  him  sore  to  "  India,  I  grant  you ;  that  is  a  field 

to  ink  oL  for  a  man's  career.    It  should  be  mine 

What  a  strange  contrast  between  if  I  were  one.    Soldier,  statesman, 

"  Phil,"  the  old  familiar  word,  and  missionary — there  are  endless  roads 

that  formal  "  Lady  Constance."  Once  to  greatness  there." 

it  had  been  "Con,"  and  "Phil,"  and  She  wondered,  as  she  looked  at 

*'Ned,"  at  all  times;  but  an  awe  was  him,  what  the  rush  of  blood  to  his 

creeping  over  him  aurainst  which  the  forehead  should   mean — what    the 

oldest  intimacy  could  not  prevail.  She  blaze  that  kindled  in  his  eyes, 

did  not  seem  to  notice  it  "  Since  when  have  you  thought  over 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  I  liked  it  wonder-  Indian  careers,  pray  I" 
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"Since  when  have  I  not,  Ned?  one  for  whose  love  "a  world"  were 

Haveyouforgotten  that  I  am  aHin-  indeed  ^'well  lost"    And  such  was 

doo  girl  myBelf— that  dearest  pappy's  Lady  Constance.     She  was  nearly 

official  greatness  was  all  Indian?    I  twenty  now;  her  girlish  grace  and 

have  r^  dl  his  despatches  that  are  freshness  not  worn  o£^  but  ripening 

in  print,  and  some  in  manuscript  be-  into  womanly  glories.    Two  seasons' 

sides,  and  every  book  of  Indian  travel  experience  of  the  great  London  world 

or  adventure  I  can  lay  my  hands  had  left  her  imtainted,  but  not  un- 

upon."  disciplined.     Her  conversation  fed 

'*  How  strange  of  me  to  have  for-  and  sustained  the  l<^iest  of  the  lad's 

gotten  it !"  said  Ned.  aspirations.    Had  he  but  counted  her 

Thereupon  he  fell  into  dead  si*  as  trulv  sister  as  she  held  him  brother, 

lenoe.    She  wcmdered  aU  the  more  at  all  had  been  well,  and  this  fresh  in* 

him.    She  little  knew  her  sweet  lips  timacyhad  inrovedtohiman  unalloyed 

had  spoken  doom  of  exile  against  advantage.    As  it  was  now,  the  very 

a  playmate  from  the  cradle.     Her  mind  was  saturated  with  the  sweet 

wonder  did  not  outlive  the  day  ;  but  poison  wherewith  the  heart  was  sick, 

thenceforth  dated  a  new  manner  of  But  he  put  strong  constraint  upon 

intercourse  between  herself  and  Ned.  himself,  and  hid  this  from  her.   That 

Down  at  Cransdale  in  the  midsummer  would  have  been  perhaps  impossible 

holidays,  under  the  cedars  at  noon-  could  she  but  once  have  gained  a  sight 

tide,  on  horseback  in  the  long  soft  of  him  at  distance,    so  to  speak. 

evenings,  they  would  hold  continuous  However,   she    suspected    nouiing. 

and  grave  conversations.    Phil  voted  He  stood  as  he  had  always  stood — too 

them  prodigious  bores.    "  A  tidk  with  near. 

you  two  is  about  as  lively  as  an  hour       Those  were  blissful  holidays.     No 
up  to  Hawtrey  in  Thucydides.    I  Royston  was  there  to  be  a  fly  in 
wish  I'd  Katey  Kihnore  to  run  wild  amoer.      His    very    triumph     had 
a  bit  upon  the  moor  with  me."  brought  him  tribulatioiL     His    de- 
Boys  on  their  way  to  manhood  will  partment  had  to  undergo  remodel- 
pass  through  certain  heroic  moods,  lins  in  virtue  of  the  very  Bill  that  he 
such  as  more  callous — shaU  I  say  had  helped  to  pass,  and  he  was  chain- 
trivial  1 — elders  mock  at.  Silly  scorn!  ed   to  his   Under-Secretary's  desk. 
The  tone  and  colour  of  the  finished  School-davs  were  over,  too,  for  good 
life-picture  may  recal  but  faintly,  by-  and  all.    Neither  Phil  nor  Ned  was 
and-by,  the  prismatic  hues  of  the  first  to  return  next  half  to  Eton.     The 
.'^  study"  for  itj  the  grouping  may  former  expected  his  commission  daUv, 
be  strangely  varied,  the  firmest  out-  the  latter  wasentered  at  Ohristchurch. 
lines  show  "  repentings,"  yet  each  That  troubled  him,  however,  ao  there 
worthiest  work  must  needs  retain  in-  was  a  fly  in  his  amber  after  alL     His 
delible  impress  of  that  first  concep-  repugnance  against  any  but  a  soldiers 
tion.  career  grew  dailjr,  yet  he  had  not  im- 
^^Heroicmoods,  indeed!"  say  some,  parted  it   to  his  father — ^a   seccmd 
"  Walking  on  stilts,  you  mean :  the  cause  of  inward  disquiet, 
lad's  best  friend  is  he  that  soonest       His  reserve  on  this  one  point  was 
brings  him  to  hisle^  again."    "  Not  foreign  to  all  their  life4ong  relation 
if  he  break  them  in  the   bringing  to  one  another,  a  new  growth,   not 
down,"  I  say.    And  I  would  rather,  rooted  in  any  strange  undutifnlness 
when  the  stilts  are  dropped,  see  the  or  new  mistrust ;  but  only  in  excessive 
boy  stride,  or  even  stru^  than  lounge  tenderness  andlingeringself-devotion. 
and  shuffle.  He  must  not  follow  the  promptings 
Scorn  boy-heroics   or   not,    good  of  a  dream,  pushing  him  out  of  the 
reader,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  beaten  trace  of  duty.    How  oould  an 
since  a  female  figure  must  needs  haunt  Indian  sdidier— gone  in  quest  of  name 
them,  it  is  huge  advantage  to  the  and  fame,  to  find  both  or  neither, 
man  that  shall  be  when  its  proper-  perhaps  on  a  field  of  death — ^play  an 
tions  of  worth  and  beauty  are  truly  only  son's  part  to  such  dear  parents 
just  and  noble— are  genuine  realities,  in  their  quiet  English  home  'i    What 
not  figments  of  his  fancy.    Come  of  vexed  hun  most  in  brooding  on.  his 
his  green  passion  what  may,  'tis  well  love  for  Lady  Oonstanoe  was   this 
for  him  tnat  she  who  kindles  it  be  doublefacedness.    Sometimeait^eem- 
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ed  the  esaenoe  of  unselfiBhness,  it  won  bear  to  watch  him^  and  indicate  or 

him  ao  far  out  of  his  inner  self ;  some-  even  entertain  susmcion  thus  against 

timeait  seemed  a  selfishness  in  quint-  his  trust  in  her.    out  it  is  hard  to 

essence,  so  utterly  did  it  seduce  him  keep  a  mother's  hungry  watchfulness 

iDto    foreetfulnesa    of    them.    And  of  love  from  off  her  only  one.    Fol- 

^v^hen  either  parent  sgake,  as  parents  lowing  with  ddicate  acuteness  the 

will,  of  that  coming  Oxford  life  to  boy*s   dreamiest  glances,   her   own 

'ivhich  he  could  not  feel  heartily  re-  glance  found  itself  carried,  more  than 

signed,  he  hated  the  half-hypocri/^  once,  into  a  comer  of  the  sitting-room, 

wl^ich  shut  his  lips  or  opened  them  where  the  grandfather's  swora  hung. 

with  words  of  little  meanmg.  The  blue  steel  seemed  to  pierce  her 

Robert  Locksley  took  little  if  any  own  heart  then.    She  thought  of  last 

notice  of  such  symptoms  of  inner  con-  year  at  Freshet,  how  quick  and  close 

flict  as  might  sometimes  have  been  an  intimacy  had  sprunff  up  between 

perceptible  in  the  outward  bearing  her  son  and  the  old  soldier,  how  Ned 

of  his  son ;  nor  would   perception  had  relished  his  campaigning  stories, 

of  them  have  set  him  on  conjecture,  srave  or  gay.    But  she  could  hardly 

Ned's  confidence  was  certain  to  be  bring  herself  to  accept  that  interpre- 

given  him  in  good  time ;  no  fear  of  tation  of  her  boy's  unrest.    His  will 

that    But  meek-hearted  Lucy  had  had  ever  been  too  steadfast  his  very 

more  misgivings :  meek  hearts  look  fancy  too  self-controlled  to  be  moved 

out  at  clear  eyes  oftentimes.    She  lightly  to  some  novel  scheme  of  life. 
would  not  question,  she  could  hardly 
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Tn  death  of  the  stormy  petrel  of  cording  to  that  recondite  authority, 
Presbytery,SirJohnClotworthy, first  he  was  the  son  of  Noah!  an  anoes- 
Viscount  massareene,  in  the  month  tral  flight  of  faney  by  no  means 
of  September,  1665,  made  way  for  his  uncommoiL  for  the  ancient  Greeks, 
son-in-law.  Sir  John  Skeffvngton,  fifth  when  at  a  loss  for  an  ancestor  to  one 
Baronet,  second  Viscount  M^sareene,  of  their  heroes,  wrote  him  down  the 
as  owner  of  Antrim  Castle ;  and  from  son  of  Jupiter ;  and  more  than  one  Hi- 
tbenoeforward  the  family  name  of  bemian  of  unmistakable  Milesian  de- 
CiotwcHthy  became  merged  in  that  scent  has  itunbled  over  the  battle-field 
of  Skefiyngton.  The  Saxon  and  the  of  Hastings  for  a  putative  ancestor. 
Norman  contend  for  the  honour  of  But  the  Gorman,  disdaining  etymo- 
giring  birth  to  the  founder  of  this  logical  evidence,  appeals  with  confi- 
ancient  £unily.  The  former,  appeal-  dence  to  ancient  usage  or  the  common 
ing  to  philological  evidence,  suggests  law,  and  shows  that  in  the  twelfth, 
that  the  name  is  composed  of  the  and  down  to  the  fifteenth  century — a 
Saxon  word  seae/j  a  sheaf,  ingfy  a  period  of  three  hundred  years — the 
meadow,  and  ^?m,a  town— **  the  sheaf  name  was  written  and  used  with  the 
ofthe  meadow  town:"  and  until  about  Norman  prefix  ''De,"  namely,  "De 
the  beginning  oi  the  present  century,  Skefiyngton,"  which  proved  their  de- 
a  sheaf  on  a  tun— a  symbol  of  the  scent  to  be  N(»rman.  In  the  General 
family— was  pointed  out  in  the  win-  Survey,  Sciftitone  is  noticed  in  Domes- 
dow  of  an  ancient  mansion  in  the  dayBook,  which  was  compiled  in  the 
village  of  Skeffingtoxi,  in  Leicester-  year  1087,  twenty-one  years  after  the 
shire.  Another  derivatioB  is  also  Conquest,  and  is  stated  there  to  be 
referred  to,  namely,  tceavy  a  sheep,  part  of  the  royal  manor  oi  Rodolei ; 
and  ton,  a  town,  ue.,  "the  sheep  and  about  a  hundred  vears  after- 
town."  But  the  old  Saoion  Chronicle  wards,  1188)  Sir  John  de  Skefivng- 
interposes,  and  points  out  that  accu/f  ton  made  a  grant  of  part  of  these 
or  «canr,  was  neither  a  sheaf  nor  a  lands  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary  de 
sheep,  but  a  veritabk  Saxon  mwn,  of  Protis. 
reiy  anoient  linea^s  indeed,  for  ac-  John  de  Skefiyngton,  living  in  14S1, 
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added  considerably  to  the  family  pro-       In  the  following  year  the  Lord 
perty  by  his  marriage  with  Jfarearet,  Deputy  Skeffyngton,  accompanied  by 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Ould-  Kildare,  marched  an  army,  increased 
bief  and  Maude  Deane^  his  wife,  who  bv  the  forces  of  some  Irish  chie£aLinto 
was  dau^ter  and  heiress  of  Brien  lyrone,  which  they  burned  from  Dun- 
Deane.    This  John  de  Skeffyngton  ^  to  Avonmore,  devastated  the  ter- 
was  the  first  of  the  fan^v  that  d5op-  ritoiy  of  Bryan-na-Murtough  O^Neill, 
ped  the  Norman  prefix  '^De,"  in  de-  and  demolished  O^NeilFs  castle   of 
Terence  to  the  sturdjr  opinions  of  his  Einard,  now  Caledon,  but  did  not 
father-in-law,  Ouldbief,  who  being  of  attempt  to  cross  the  Blackwater  into 
Saxon  descent  himself,  was  chafed  at  Tyrone  proper,  for  O'Neill  stood  be- 
the  notion  of  any  of  his  blood  having  fore  them  with  an  immense  force,  and 
a  badge  of  the  Norman  conqueror  they  retired.    The  Lord  Deputy,  in 
about  them.    By  this  union,  John  the  following  ^ear,  1532,  undertook 
Skefiyngton  had  a  son,  Thomas,  liv-  another  expedition  into  Ulster,  where 
ing  1460 — ^a  verv  pious  person,  and  he  was  joined  by  O'Donnell  and  Ma-  * 
particular  friend  of  John  Seaman,  ffuire.    Entering  Tyrone,  they  demo- 
prior  of  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  Iished  Dunsaimon,  and  snoiled  the 
London.    By  Mary,  his  wife,  Thomas  country.     SkefiP^gton  ana  Kildare 
had  three  sons,  William  Skefj^gton,  had  now  become  open  enemies,  and 
who  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland;  sent  letters  and  messengers  to  the 
Sir  John  Skefiyngton,  knight,  alder-  Council  in  England,  containing  nau- 
man  of  London,  merchant   of  the  tual  accusation&    Kildare  thereupon 
staple  at  Calais,  and  lord  of  the  man-  went  over  to  England,  and  succeeiled 
or  of  Fisherwick,  in  Staffordshire ;  and  not  only  in  having  Sir  WUliam  Skef- 
Thomas  Skefiyngton.  esquire.     The  fyngton  recalled,    but   himself    ^- 
eldest,  Sir  William  SKefiyn^n  occu-  pointed  in  lus  place.    Returning  to 
pies  an  importantpage  in  the  history  Dublin,  in  August,  1532,  he  received 
of  his  country.    He  was  knighted  by  the  Sword  of  State  from  Skefifyngton. 
Henry  VII.,  and  appointed,  in  1529,  On  this  occasion,  the  new  Lord  De- 
by  Henry  VlIL  to  tne  high  office  of  puty  showed  little  magnanimity  or 
the  King's  Commissioner  in  Ireland  courtesy  to  his  predecessor;  for  iiol- 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  linshed  states  that  ''  Kildar^  having 
administration  of  public  afiairs  there,  received  the  sworde,  would  x)ermit 
to  suggest  means  to  restrain  the  ex-  Skefiyngton,  who  was  late  Crovem- 
actions  of  the  soldiers,  call  a  parlia-  oure,  to  dance  attendance  amon^  the 
ment,  and  have  the  possessions  of  the  other  suiters,  in  his  house  at  Dubryn, 
clergy  made  subject  to  their  proper-  named  the  Carbry."     Sir  William 
tion  of  the  public  charge.    Tne  care  retired  to  Endand  to  his  bouse  of 
and  fidelit;^  he  displayed  in  executing  '*  Skeifyngton,'^  leaving  his  secretary, 
the  commission,  obtained  for  him,  Thomas  Cannon,  behind  him  to  watch 
in  Uie-  fbiiowing  year,  the  appoint-  events,andhekeptupacorrespondence 
ment  df  MaMer  of  the  Ordnance  in  with  Secretary  Cromwell,  wnich  con- 
England,  which  he  held  onlv  a  few  sisted  chieflv  of  reflections  on  tiie  con- 
months  when  he  was  sent  oack  to  duct  of  Kildare.    The  latter  soon  got 
Ireland,  in  1530,  in  the  more  distin-  into  trouble.  Grave  accusations  w^ere 
gmshed  office  of  Lord  Deputy,  accom-  made  against  him  by  the  AnRlo-Irish 

Sanied  by  Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kil-  nobles  and  Council,  and  also  oy  Can- 
are,  who,  being  jealous  of  his  ap-  non,  who  formed  one  of  a  deputation 
pointment,  found  means  to  thwart  him  to  England  to  accuse  him.  Kildare 
in  the  administration  of  public  afiairs.  was  summoned  over  to  answer  those 
HoUinshed  pves  a  graphic  picture  charges.  In  February,  1534,  he  held 
of  their  reception  on  the  green  of  St  a  council  at  Drogheda,  and  nominated 
Mary's  Abbey  by  the  mayor  and  citi-  his  son  Thomas,  then  only  twenty 
zens  of  Dublin,  in  procession ;  how  years  of  ace,  and  of  a  "hot  and  activo 
they  hailed  the  Lord  Deputy  as  their  temper,"  Vice-Deputy.  On  visiting 
dehverer  from  '*  the  insolencies  of  King  Henry's  Court  and  Council,  he 
O'Neill,  0*Conor,  and  O'More ;"  the  was  consigned  to  the  Tower.  An  un- 
"pithieoration"  of  the  Recorder,  Fitz-  founded  rumour  circulated  that  ha 
simons,  and  the  Lord  Deputy's  speech  was  beheaded;  and  on  the  morning  of 
in  reply  to  "  Master  Mayor  and  Mais-  the  1 1th  of  June,  1534,  his  son  Tbo- 
ter  Keoorder."  mas,  the  young  and  haughty  ohief  of 
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the  Geraldines,  cast  from  him  the  to  Offaly,  where  he  was  followed 
sword  of  Btate  on  the  council  table  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  surrendered 
at  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  rushed  forth  on  promise  of  pardon,  which  was  vio- 
into  war.  lat^  by  Henry,  who  had  him  corn- 
Alarmed  by  this  formidable  rebel-  mitted  to  the  Tower,  and  executed, 
1  ion  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  Ene-  with  his  five  uncles,  to  extirpate,  as  he 
lish  subjects  of  the  Pale  in  Ireland,  thought,  the  race  of  the  Geraldlnes. 
King  Henry  prevailed  on  Sir  William        Having  faithfully  fulfilled  his  mis- 
Bke%ngton,  then  far  advanced  in  sion   and  re-established  peace,  the 
life,  and  emoying  repose  at  his  an-  Lord  Deputy  Skeffyn^n  solicited  the 
cient  scAt  of  Ske^ngton  Hall,  to  re-  king,  by  reason  of  his  "  age  and  in- 
sume  his  office  of  Lord  Deputy,  and  firmities,''  to  surrender  hisoifice,  and 
suppress  the  rebellion.    Skefifyngton  retire  home  to  England  ;  but  Heniy, 
accepted  the  trust,  and  landed  in  Lre-  after  thanking  him  for  his  services, 
land,  in  October,  with  a  large  and  '^told  him  he  must  continue  in  his 
well-equipped  army.     His  progress  government''    Skefiyngton  bowed  to 
was  marked  by  consummate  skiU.  this  mandate  of  his  sovereign,  and 
Sending  his  fleet  towards  Drogheda,  died  as  Lord  Deputy  in  the  following 
be  captured  Brode,  one  of  Fitzgerald's  month  of  Decemoer,  1536,  'leaving, 
naval  commanders.    In  return,  Dro-  says  Playfair,   '*  the  character  of  a 
gheda  was  besieged  by  Fitzgerald;  worthy   governor,   and   among   his 
but  the  Lord  Deputy  marched  there,  other  virtues,  that  of  beinff  very  just 
raised  the  sief^e,  and  proclaimed  Lord  of  his  word  and  promise.'     He  was 
Thomas  a  traitor  at  the  High  Cross,  honourably  interred,  according  to  his 
In  the  following  spring,  hostili-  dignity,  in  St  Patrick's  GathedraL 
ties  re-commenced.    Fitzgerald,  de-  Dublin,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
}>ending  on  the  strength  of  his  six  to  him  in  Skefiyngton. 
castles  of  Garlow,  Maynooth,  Rath-       Although  he  rendered  important 
angan.  Athy,   Ley,   and  Portlester,  public   services,  and   sacrificed   his 
passed  into  Connaught  to  raise  ad-  nealth  to  his  sense  of  public  duty, 
ditional    forces    among    his   allies,  when  he  needed  repose,  yet  he  obtain- 
Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  ednorewardsoftitleorlandswhichhe 
Skefiyngton  laid  siege  to  Maynooth  could  transmit  to  his  posterity,  while 
It  is  stated  that  the  artillery  played  courtiers  and  carpet  knights,  intri- 
upon  it  for  ten  or  twelve  days  with-  guers  and  intriguantes,  alike  devoid  of 
out  effect;  but  at  last  Parese,  the  public  or  personal  virtues,  were  raised 
governor,  convened  a  letter  to  the  from  obscurity,  gilt  over  with  the 
Lord  Deputy,  mtimating  that    he  tinsel  of  wealth,  and  emblazoned  with 
would  surrender  on  ''certain  condi-  titles.    Even  nis  widow,  the  Lady 
tions  which  imported  his  own  profit"  Skefiyngton,  had  much  difficulty  and 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Parese,  delay  in  obtaining  a  settlement  of 
after  a  successful  sally  made  by  the  the  arrears  of  his  official  salary,  and 
garrison,  gave  them  a  ''carouse  to  received  most  opposition  in  her  de- 
that  degree  that  they  were  all  dead  mands  from  subordinates  about  the 
drunk  ;'^ and  then,  upon  a  signal  from  Castle,  who  had  been  her  late  hus- 
Parese,  the  English  scaled  tne  walls  bfuid's  most  obseouious  attendants, 
at  abroach,  and  entering  the  castle.      Sir  William  Skefiyngton  was  the  last 
obtained  "rich  spoil  and  phmder.''  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  of  the 
Parese,    by  order   of  Sir   William  Roman  Catholic  faith  preceding  the 
Skefi^gton.  was  paid  his  rewajrd,  Reformation.   His  will,  all  in  his  own 
and  instantly  beheaded  for  his  trai-  handwriting,  presents  a  strong  illus- 
torous  conduct  to  his  master.  tration  of  tne  tendency  of  the  £n- 
AtNaas,  the  Lord  Deputy  came  up  glish  lay  aristocnu^,  of  that  oom- 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Gferaldine  s  munion,  to  make  bequests  for  "  pious 
army,  which  was  much  thinned  by  purposes,"  and  is  referred  to   here 
desertion  after  the  fall  of  Maynooth,  merely  as  an  historical  fact    After 
and  captured  140  of  his  gallowglanes.  beoueathing  various  sums  to  the  poor, 
whom  he  put  to  death.    Fitzgerald  he  left  certain  sums  "to  the  altar  for 
was  never  after  able  to  muster  any  my  tythes  and  oblacons  forgotten  in 
considerable  force,  although  he  con-  discharging  of  my  conscience ;"  also 
tinued  to  skirmish  and  ravage  the  sums  to  the  parish  church  of  Skev- 
EnglishPaia    Eventually  he  retired  ington,  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
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Lincoln,  to  the  church  of  ^yleadon,  graceful  way,  about  these  brotboB, 
the  church  of  TyltoiL  the  church  of  which  he  calls  "  The  Sorrow  of  the 
Tongby,  to  ^  every  of  the  houses  of  Sk^lyugtoiis,"    It  is  not  a  fanciful 
FreersinLeicester,  tobe  paidtothem  sketch,  but   founded  on   fact,  the 
so  soon  as  it  is  knowne  that  I  am  de-  particulars  being  giinen  at  length  in 
parted  this  world,  that  they  may  sing  "  Nicholl's    History     of    Leioester- 
their  trentals  for  mj  soule  immedi*  shire."  Sir  Williasn  Skefiyngton,  the 
ately;"  also  to  the  priest  of  the  place,  eldest,  married  one  of  the  loyeli- 
and  to  the   ^^autar  to  pray  for  my  est  ladies  of  the  land,  a  daughter  of 
soule  f  and  '*  I  will  that  a  priest  m  Sir  Kichard   Cbetwode,   of  Wark> 
found  of  my  goods"  (t.<;.,  at  his  ex-  worth;  "but,"  says    Burton,   "he 
pense)  "  for  the  space  of  five  years,  was  so  possessed  with  the  Italian 
to  wait  of  my  wife,  and  to  sin^  at  humour  of  jealousy,  that  he  would 
Skevington  for  my  soule,  my  wife's  not  vouchsafe  that  she  should  either 
soule,  and  my  father's  soule,  and  my  see  or  be  seen,  to  converse  or  be  can- 
mother's.  John  Skevin^n,  and  Jesse  versed  withal,  though  she  was  a  lady 
Inffwardly,  my  Lc^d  Marquis* "  (Dor-  of  many  wortny  parts,  well  qualified, 
set),  '*  and  all  the  soules  that  I  stand  and  of  great  deserts."    No  favourite 
charaed  for  and  I  am  bound  to  pray  of  an  Oriental  despot  was  erw  more 
for.'*^    He  next   provides   for   the  secluded.   When  taking  the  air  in '^e 
priest's  salary,  ana  "  black  cloth  for  grounds  and  park  of  Sketi^gton,  abe 
nis  gowne."    And  bequeathes  certain  was  always  Receded  and  followed  by 
sums  to  the  poor  people  in  the  towns  a  body-guard  of  domestics,  wbo  were 
next  adJoinmg  »kevington.  '^  to  be  not  themselves  to  approach  witbin  a 
dealt  all  on  one  Friday,  about  ten  prescribed  distance,  and  were  not  to 
of  the  clock  of  the  same  day;  and  the  allow  others  to  approach  on  pain  of 

griests  of  every  of  the  said  townes  to  instant  dismissal.    Sir  WiUis^  died 

aveiiii<]^.  to  say  masses  of  remember-  s.p.,  in  1605,   leaving  his   brother 

ing  of  my  soule  the  same  day,  and  John,  by  wh(»n  he  was  succeeded, 

the  "poor  people  to  be  warned  to  hear  After  mourning  her  liege  lord  for  the 

the  said  masses."    Certain  specific  usual  period,  with  all  the  outward 

legacies  which  followed  are  curiously  accompaniments  iA  grief,  and    not 

illustrative  of  the  dress  of  the  day.  without  some  inward  sorrow  for  one 

His  eldest  son   was  to  have   his  who  so  idolized  her,  Lady  Skefiyngton 

''gowne  of  tanneyvelvett  furred  with  a|[ain  mixed  with  the  world:   and 

booge,  and  a  black  damask  gowne  with  personal  charms  undiminished, 

Ivned  with  sarsnett ;"  his  brother  and  pecuniary  ones  considerably  aiig- 

Thomas  his   "  black  gowne   bound  mented,  again  became  ''the  cynoBure 

with  velvett  and  furred  with  bocy  ;"  of  neighbouring  eyes."  Penelope  her- 

and  to  his  cousin,  William  Durham,  self  had  not  more  wooers :  some  of  the 

his  "black  prick-gowne  furred  with  highest  names  in  the  kingdom  w^ere 

boge."  in  the  list.     They  were  rejected ; 

Thomas  Skeffyngton,  the  grandson  Lady  Skefiyncton  seemed  to  say  to 

of  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  addition  to  all,  m  the  woras  of  another  heixHne  of 

the  ancient  manor  of  Skefiyngton,  the  long  past — 

was  possessed  of  Datchurst,  in  Kent,  <«  llle  meos  primM  qui  me  rib!  jiioxit,  ainot«s 
and  the  manor  of  Arlev,  in  Warwick-  Abitalit:  iUo  habtat  aecam  serv^tque 
shire.    He  married  Isabella,  daughter         sepulohro," 

of  Sir  John  Byron,   of  Kewstead,  when    the    astmmding  intelligence 

ancestor  of  the  noble  poet  Byron,  reached  all  ears  that  the  inoons^ble 

and  was  sheriff  of  Warwick  in  1588.  Lady  Skefiyngton  was  married.    Yea, 

The  famous  Spanish  Armada  having  she  who  had  heard  earls  si^ng  at 

threatened  the  shores  of  England,  he  her  feet,  had  consoled  herself  with 

raised  and  armed  12,530  men  in  de-  her  own  groom,  Michael  Bray  I  Such 

fence  of  the  nation,  and  sent  2,000  of  a  m^sdliance,  thouffh  she  was  not  of 

the  choicest  of  them  to  Tilbury  camp  the  blood  of  the  SKeffingtona,  natn- 

for  training.    He  had  two  sons.  Sir  rally  raised  their  indignation,  especi- 

William  and  John,  and  several  daugh-  ally  as  Lady  Skefiyngton  bad  extensive 

ters.  power  over  the  estates,  by  virtue  of 

In    that   most    agreeable   work,  Sb-  William's  wiH    Diisputes  arose, 

"The  Family  Romance,"  Sir  Bernard  and  at  last  a  Chancery  suit  between 

Burke  relates  a  story  in  his  own  Sir  John  Skefiyngton^  Sir  WiUiani's 
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>rotber,  and  Bray  was  entered  upon,  made  a  reprisal  across  the  Channel, 
iV'hileall parties wereat Westminster,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  an  Irish 
n  Novembery  1613,  preparing  for  a  lad v  not  less  lovely,  and  of  equal  rank 
1  earing,  Bome  friends  prevailed  upon  ana  fortune — the  Honourable  Mary 
he  litigants  to  attempt  a  compromise.  Clotworthy,  heiress  of  Antrim  Castle. 
Pot   this  purpose  they  met  at  the       Skeffvngton  Hall,  acoordin;?  to  Play- 
Hoop  Tavern,  in*Gray^s  Inn.    The  fair's  description  of  it  in  1813,  was 
conference  began  in  conciliatory  terms  a  very  elegant  structure,  the  south 
on    both   sides ;   but  shortly  after,  side  castellated  ;  beautiful  pleasure- 
Bray  going  down  stairs,  stopped  at  grounds  surrounding  it.     With  the 
the  bottom  with  his  sword  drawn,  naked  eye  mi^ht  be  seen,  over  a  fer- 
and  as  Sir  John  SkeSyngton  was  fol-  tile  vale,  the  field  of  Naseby  and  the 
lowing  him,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  woods  of  Skefiyngton  and  Ladington. 
in   his  abdomen !     On  first  seeinff  The  rooms  of  this  venerable  mansion 
Bray's  naked  sword,  Sir  John  Ske^  were  spacious   and   numerous,   the 
fyn^ton  had  drawn  his  own,  and,  in  drawing-room  measuring  thirty-two 
fallmg,  mortally  wounded  Bray.    In  feet  every  way,  floored  and  wain- 
a  few  minutes  l)oth  had  ceased  to  live,  scotted  from  one  oak  that  grew  in 
His  sisters  became  his  co-heirs  ;  and  Skeifvnston  wood,  no  joint  in  any 
oneofthran,  Ursula,  married  her  third  board  of  it     In  the  breakfast-room 
cousin  Sir  John  Skeffyngton,  of  Fish-  was  a  curious  old  carved  ohimney- 
erwickoy     in    Staffordshire,    second  pieoe,inthemiddleof  which  were  the 
Baronet,  whose  father,  Thomas,  was  arms  of  the  fomily  of  Skefl^^n, 
erandson  of  the  Lord  Deputy.    Sir  with  no  less  than  thirty  quartermgs. 
John,  of  Fisherwicke,  was  now  repre-  Sir  Richard  Skefl^gton,  according  to 
sentatiTc  in  the  male  line  of  the  ancient  Lodge,  was  '^a  most  worthy  gentle- 
family  of  Skefiyngton,  of  Skefi^gton  man."   He  represented  Staffordshire, 
Hall,  where  he  and  his  wife  Ursula,  and  married  Anne,  voungest  daughter 
Lady  Skeffyngton,  resided.  of  Sir  John  Newdegat^  knight,  of 
He  kept  up  right  good  state,  in  the  Axbury,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
style  of  the  fine  old  English  gentle-  He  died  in  the  year  1647,  and  was 
man  of  the  olden  times,  in  that  ba-  interred  in  the  church  of  Broxboume, 
ronial  halL    The  farmers  of  the  sur-  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his 
rounding  district  went  resularly  every  memory,  with  an  elaborate  panegyric 
day  to  mnner  at  "  the  Hall ;"  and  at  on  his  many  virtues,  his  piety,  mental 
a  certain  hour  the  poor  attended  also  accomplishments,   knowledge  of  the 
at  a  close  or  detached  house  near,  liberal  arts,  and  distross  of  mind  at 
and  were  served  in  a  circle  with  the  divisions  in  Church  and  State, 
the  remnants  of  the  plenteous  board.  His  wife,  Anne  Lady  Skeffyngton, 
Sir  John  and  the  Lady  Ursula  Skef-  preceded  him  to  the  grave  ten  years, 
fvngton  had  an  only  son,  Sir  William,  bhe  lies  buried  in  St.  Michaers  Church, 
third  baronet,  who  died  without  issue,  Coventry,  under  a  monument  fixed  in 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  the  south  wall  of  Mercer's  Chapel, 
uncle,  Sir  Richard  Skeffyngton.  of  with  an  eleg^,  in  verse,  of  thirty-one 
Fisherwicke,  fourth  Baronet,  from  lines,  which  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
whom  the  ancient  family  estate  and  the  epitaphs  of  that  day,  and  is  intro- 
mansion  of  Skeffyngton  Hall  were  duced  thus  : 

diverted  by  his  cousin  and  niece,  Ur-  «  ^^  elegiacaU  epitaph,  made  upon  the 
sula.  Lady  Skefl^nngton,  who  iomed  death  of 

the  other  co-heirs  in  bwring  the  en-  that  mirror  of  women,  Anne  Kewdegate, 
tail  and  settling  the  estates  and  Skef-  lady 

fyogton  Hall  on  the  heir  general,  from  Skeffyngton,  wife  to  that  true  moaning 
whom  it  descended  to  an  Irish  eentle-  turtle, 

man,  Colonel  Sir  William  Charles  Sir  Richard  Skeffyngton,  kt.,  and  oon- 

Farrell,  who  assumed  the  surname  ,      secrated  to 

of  Skeffyngton.     Sir  Richard  Skef-  ^^  f^'^J'^f "®°'''"®  ^^  *^®  unfeigned 

fyngton,  however,  had  his  revenge;  ^^  ^^'^''J  ^^  Bulstrode,  knight." 
lor  if  a  persuasive  Irishman  of  the 

ancient  house  of  O'Farrell  of  Anally.  Sir  Richard  and  Anne  Lady  Skefiyng- 

wooed  and  won  a  fair  English  lady,  ana  ton  were  the  father  and  mother  of 

<leprived  him  of  his  ancestral  mansion  Sir  John  Skeffyngton,  of  Fisherwicke, 

^d  broad  estate,  Sir  Itiehard's  son  fifth  Baronet,  second  Lord  Viscooat 
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Massareene,   and   Baron   of  Lough  more,"  the  Jacobite  general,  lUchard 

Nea^h,  the  third  owner  of  Antrim  Hamilton,  pushed  further  north,  and 

Castle.  the  garrisons  of  Belfast  and  Antrim 

The  second  Lord  Massareene,  in  his  fled  before  his   victorions  arms  to 

father-in-law's  lifetime,   represented  Coleraine,  burning  in  their  retreat  the 

the  county  of  Antrim  in  the  Parlia-  boats  and  cots  on  the  Bann,  to  pre- 

ment  which  commenced  its  sittings  vent  him  crossing  into  the  county  of 

in  the  year  1661  and  was  dissolved  m  Deny.    Lord  Massareene,  who  was 

1666.     He  was  also  of  the  Privy  then  advanced  in  years,  abandoned 

Coimcil  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  Antrim  Castle,  and  reached  Derry  in 

appointed  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  safety  with  his  family, 

county  of  Derry,  and  obtained,  by  Joming  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  Dr. 

patents  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  Hopkins,  th^  sold  their  horses  there 

and  Explanation,  grants  of  lands  from  to  Colonel  Forward,  and  sailed  for 

the  Crown  in  the  baronies  of  Dunluce.  England.  But  Lord  Massareene  left  be- 

Massareene,  KLlconway,  Toome,  ana  hind  him  bis  son  and  representative, 

Antrim,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  as  Colonel  Clotworthy  Skefi^gton,  who 

also  lands  in  the  counties  of  Cavan,  distinguished  himself  during  the  war. 

Clare,  Louth,  Monaghan,  Tipperary,  General   Hamilton   having   reached 

and  Westmeath,  all  of  which,  includ-  Antrim  Castle,  occupied  it  with  some 

ing  the  family  estate  of  Massareene,  detachments  of  his  troops,  who  seized 

made  a  grand  total  of  about  45,000  Lord  Massareene's  plate,  and  other 

acres,  statute  measure — ^no  mean  ap-  valuable  property,  which  were  point- 

panage  to  a  peerage,  baronial  castle,  ed  out  by  one  of  his  lordship's  own 

and  wide  demesne.    For  many  years  servants  where  concealed  A  oontem- 

after  the  Restoration,  Lord  Massa-  porary  writer,  in  noticing  this  circum- 

reene  and  his  lady  and  family  lived  stance,  observes,  "Viscount  Massa- 

at  Antrim  Castle,  in  the  retirement  reene,  who,  besides  rich  and  plentiful 

of  private  life,  without  any  disturbing  furniture  in  his  house,  and  a  mighty 

''element  to  break  in  upon  its  repose  stock  ofhorses.  mares,  and  cattle  upon 

save  the  death  of  the  Viscountess  his  demesne,  nas  lost  above  j^,000 

Massareene's  mother,  Margaret  Vis-  worth  of  plate  in  his  house,  and  has 

countess  of  Massareene,  daughter  of  not  saved  of  it  so  much  as  a  silver 

Roger,  Viscount  Ranelagh,  in  the  year  spoon."  His  lordship  did  not  even  es- 

1686.    James  XL,  soon  after  he  as-  cape  a  levy  from  his  own  friends,  for, 

cended  the  throne,  in  1685,  appointed  according  to  Lodge,  the  garrison  of 

his  lordship  of  his  Privy  Council  and  Derry  seized  forty  tons  of  salmon,  out 

governor  of  the  county  of  Derry  and  of  sixty  tons,  which  he  had  deposited 

the  town  of  Coleraine.  In  three  years  in  a  warehouse  near  the  city,  and  the 

afterwards  the  Revolution  commenced  Jacobites  took  the  remainder.    His 

almost  simultaneously  in  En^and  and  lordship  was  attainted,  with  many 

Ireland.  others,  oy  King  James's  Parliament-, 

The  gentry  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  at  Dublin;  but  the  attainder  was 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  with  Lord  reversed  in  the  following  reign,  and 
Massareene  at  their  head,  met  in  An-  Lord  Massareene  took  his  seat  in  the 
trim  Castle,  formed  themselves  into  a  House  of  Peers,  in  William^s  first 
body  callea  the  "Antrim  Associa-  Parliament,  which  met  at  Dublin  in 
tion,"  published  a  declaration,  and  the  year  1692.  He  afterwards  departed 
appointed  Montgomery,  Lord  Mount-  this  life  on  the  21st  of  June,  1695, 
Alexander,  and  tlie  Honourable  Clot-  and  was  interred  at  Antrim.  He  had 
worthy  Skefiyngton,LordMa8sareene's  three  sons  and  four  daughters ;  two  of 
eldest  son,  commanders-in-chief  of  the  the  sons  died  young,  and  the  third, 
Antrim  forces.  They  next  proceeded  Colonel  Clotworthy  Skeffyngton,  be- 
to  raise  troops,  and  Mr.  SkeiSyngton  came  his  successor.  Twoofhisdaugh- 
levied  and  equipped  a  regiment  of  ters  were  married :  Mary,  in  1676,  to 
foot,  and  assumed  the  command  as  Sir  Charles  Houghton,  of  Houghton 
colonel.  In  a  proclamation  issued  Tower,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
soon  after  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyr-  baronet;  and  Margaret,  in  1681,  to 
connell,  ten  persons  were  excepted  Sir  George  St  George, 
from  pardon,  among  whom  were  Lord  John,  Lord  Massareene,  was  not 
Massareene  and  nis  son,  Colonel  remarkable  for  any  particohiTly  strik- 
Skefiyngton.  After  the  ^'breakof  Dro-  ing  features  of  character.    His  d^po- 
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Rition  tended   more   to  domesticity  six  great  boats,  and  passed  Skeffyng- 
tliau  public  life.    His  conduct,  how-  ton's  guards  on  the  Bonn.    Crossing 
ever,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolu-  about  a  mile  above  Portglenone.  they 
tion  evinced  much  decision.    He  was  advanced  on  the  town,  and  deieated 
amongst  the  very  first  that  raised  Edmondston's  troops,  who  retreated 
the  revolutionai^  standard  in  Ireland,  on  Coleraine.    The  main  body  of  the 
and  he   adherea  to  it  unfiinchingly  Jacobites  now  advanced  from  Dun- 
throughout.     His  advanced  years  and  gannon ;  and  at  their  approach  the  gar- 
domestic  habits  were  unsuited  to  the  risonsof  Moneymore,Dawson's-briage, 
active  military  duties  which  followed ;  Magherafelt,BelIaghy,  and  Toome,  ana 
but  in  retiring  from  Ireland  for  the  the  troops  on  the  passes  of  the  Bann, 
protection  of  nis  family,  he  left  be-  retreated,  followed   by  Skeffyngton 
oind  him  the  strongest  pledge  of  hia  and  Hawdon's  regiments,  over  the 
devotion  to   the  cause  he  espoused,  mountains  to  Derry.    Coleraine  was 
in  the  person  of  his  only  surviving  shortly    after  deserted ;   and,    says 
son.  Mackenzie,  **  all  the  country  came  to- 

Sir  Glotworthy  Skeffyngton.  sixth  wards  Derry  as  their  last  refuge." 

Baronet,  and  third  Viscount  Massa-  The  dragoons  reached  first,    and 

rcene,   was    a  man  of  energy  and  werequartered,  by  orders  of  Governor 

courage,   and  possessed  considerable  Lundv,  in  the  neighbouring  towns; 

military  knowledge  for  a  country  gen-  but  when  the  foot  arrived  at  the  gates', 

tleman.     He  joined  his  father  in  form-  on  the  16  th  of  April,  they  were  kept 

ing  the  "  Antrim  Association,"  and.  shut  out  all  night :  but  next  day  a 

with    Lord    Mount- Alexander,  held  captain  of  Colonel  Skefiyngton's  regi- 

tbe  chief  command  of  their  forces,  ment,  being  in  no  very  amiable  mood 

After  the  break  of  Dromore,  while  after  the  night's  bivouac  in  the  open 

Hamilton  occupied  Antrim    Castle,  air,  fired  at  the  sentrv, and  threatened 

and  Galmoy  held  Tyrone,    Colonel  to  bum  the  gate ;  when  all  the  gatea 

Skeffyngton  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  were  thrown   open,  and  the  troops 

at  the  head  of  hisr^imentjpossessed  entered.    Colonel  Ske£fyngton's  regi- 

himself  of  Bellaghy  Castle,  Dawson's-  ment  participated  in  the  memorable 

bridge,  now  Castle-Dawsou,  and  other  siege  which  followed,  and  were  re- 

I>asse8  on  the  Bann,  above  Portgle-  lieved,  with  the  rest  of  the  famishing 

none.  garrison,  by  the  Mountjoy  and  other 

One  detachment  of  his  regiment,  vessels,  breaking  the  boom,   under 

under  Lieutenant-Colonel   Houston,  cover  of  the  Dartmouth's  guns. 

was  placed  at  Toome,  but  could  sel-  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 

di)m  relieve  guards,  by  reason  of  the  1695,  Colonel  ClotworthySkeflfyngton 

floods  that  overspre^  the  intervening  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  He 

woods  of  Creagh.    Colonel   Gordon  had  previously,  in  1684,  married  Ra- 

O'XeilljSon  of  tne  celebrated  SirPhe-  chael,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Hun- 

lim  Roe  O'NeiD,  of  1641,  rested  for  a  gerford,  KB.,  of  Farley-Hungerford 

abort  tune  in  Antrim  Castle,  in  March,  Castle,  Somerset,  a  lady  of  beauty  and 

1688-9,    and   then   pushed   on   for  accomplishments  of  the  highest  order. 

Toome,  and  encamped  on  Drimislough  If  we  mav  judge  from  her  j)ortrait  in 

hi  11, which  overlooKs  DrumdergHouse,  the  grand  ook  room  at  Antrim  Castle, 

tlio  resiilence  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  the  taken  in  youth,  Rachael,  Viscountess 

Feeva.  The  remains  of  the  earthworks  Massareene,  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  wo- 

which  he  threw  up  there  are  still  man— the  face  oval  and  peachlike — 

visible.    From  thence  he  summoned  forehead,  capacious  and  intellectual 

Colonel   Skefifyngton's   garrisons  of  — head,  well  set,  a  profusion  of  dark 

Dawson's-bridge  and  Magherafelt  to  brown  nair  equallv  divided  in  front, 

lay  down  their  arms ;  bu^  relying  on  and  curled  at  either  side  up  to  thd 

^e  impassable  state  of  the  roads,  centre  division,  the  luxuriant  curld 

then  flooded,   Skefiynfirton   refused,  standing   out,   over  the  small  and 

jnd  O'Neill  was  unable  to  enforce  neatly  shaped  ears — very  full  dark 

his  mandate.    In  April  a  detachment  blue  eyes — rather  full  and  x>outing 

of  Skeffyngton's  regiment,  under  Lieu-  lips,  and  beautiful  aquiline  nose.  His 

tenant-Colonel  Edmonston,  occupied  loroship  died  in  March,  1713,  leaving 

Portglenone;  but  on  the  night  of  the  Ciotworthy  his  successor,  and  two 

7th  a  party  of  Hamilton's  troops,  un-  other  sons,  Hale,  and  John  of  Der- 

der  Colonel  Nugent,  secured  nve  or  vock. 
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Theeldestdaugliter,  Jane,  married  law,    Catherine  Lady  Massareene,    a 

Sir  Henry  Hamilton,  of  Hamilton's-  l«gB  sapphire  8t«t»,  set  round  with  little 

bawn,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Baro-  diamonda,  and  a  large  trangparent  dia- 

net.    There  is  an  interesting  Dortrait  mond  drop  hanging  to  it,  and  my  pearl 

,?!,««  «r  4.1, «  1,; «!,««♦  ^^A^^S^t^^¥  necklace,  and  my  ailver  tea-table,  to- 

of  her,  of  the  highest  order  of  ment,  ^^er  with  £50  to  new  make  it.  To  my 

in  the  oak-room,  taken  when  she  was  a  grandson.  Clotworthy,  £2.ooo,  to  be  put 

child  of  at)out  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  out  at  interest,  or  upon  the  purchase 

She  lonna  the  principal  figure  in  a  of  lands,  or  otherwise  to  be  improved 

sylvan  scene.    Seated  on  the  greens-  for  ten  years,  with  all  the  profits  thereof, 

ward,  her  left  band  rests  on  part  of  and  a  purse  ofgold,  several  pieces  whereof 

the  drapery  of  her  dress,  which  falls  in  are  foreign  coins  and  medals,  with  a  gold 

graceful  folds  on  a  sheep  lying  at  her  ^  ^,  <^«  "aid  purse,  the  par^  colours 

side,  and  looking  up  into  her  face  ;  ^  which  gold  is  wrought  with  «y  own 

her  right  hand  is  extended  to  it,  the  ^^  V^  *^«  ^^  P^f**^  "^^  ^  ™™/ 

i     i^"l  ^il^L^  x^  Y^  r„««  '  A  J.  wrote  m  a  paper  with  my  own  hand,  af- 

for^nger  pomtmg  to  its  face.    An  ^^  ^  ^^e  sSd  purse,  »  also  my  lilrge 

arch  smile  plays  on  her  beautiftil  fea-  enamelled  seal  set  with  dUmonds,  and 

tures,  while  her  lips  are  parted,  as  it  another  seal  set  with  rubies  and  dia- 

addressing  her  silent  companion.  The  monds;  a  large  agate>  with  a  (Aeopatra'a 

group  represents  childish  enjoyment,  head  cut  in  it,  set  in  a  collet  of  gold, 

and  18  a  tjrpe  of  purity  and  innocence,  and  another  agate  set  in  gold,  cut  in  the 

Her  sister,  the  Honourable  Rachael  f<wm  of  half  a  man  and  half  a  fiah ;  also 

Skeffyngton,  married,  first,  RandaU,  my  ring  with  a  large  ^emerald,  aad  a 

fomih  Earl    of  Antrim,  and  next,  pa*r  of  bracelets  containing  tweoty-three 

Robert  Hawkins  Magill,  of  Gill  Hall  ^}^,\^\  'l^^l^'m^  Z  ^^ 

^q.,  nephew  and  h^^^^  ^llf titf^c"^  W^^^ 

Ma^ill,  Baronet    There  is  a  portrait  Hay's  picture,  m  a  shagreen  case,  and 

of  her  first  husband's  father,  Alex-  likewise  my  gold  box.    To  my  grandson 

ander,  third  Earl  of  Antrim,  in  the  Arthur,  £bO  and  my  sapphire  ring.     To 

dining-room  in  Antrim  Castle,  repre-  my  grandson  John,  £50.   To  my  grand- 

senting  him  in  his  robes  as  a  peer  daughter  Catherine,  six  dozen  of  half. 

of  the  realm,  but  without  his  coronet,  guinea  pieces,  being  £n  is«.  steriing. 

The  third  daughter,  the  Honourable  ^J**» «« !»«<«•  o^<^  gold,  all  in  a  purse 

Mary  Skeflfyngton,  married  the  Right  "^^^^^  they  now  s^  and  wherein  my 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Smyth,  Bishop  of  »ft><i  granddaughter's  name  is^wrote  with 

T^X™^««i^  rrL^Jw^^^     T^  °*y  own  hand  in  a  paper  affixed  to  the 

Down  and  Connor.     Their  mother,  ^,^  ^^^  ^  my^grane  book,  my 

Rachael,  Countess  of  Maasareene,  sur-  cup  of  an  ostrich's  e^,  with  a  ring  with 
vived  her  husband  wghteen  years,  and  her  two  eldest  brothers*  hair.  To  my 
died  in  February,  1731.  Her  will,  all  granddaughter  Rachael,  thirty  broad 
in  her  own  handwriting,  is  a  most  Jacobus  pieces  of  gold  and  a  5-gninea 
curious  and  interesting  document,  piece,  also  my  filigrane  case,  with  the 
showing  a  refined  and  cultivated  *«if«>  fork,  and  spoon  therein,  aad  a 
taflte,  particularly  in  her  conection  of  'ingwith  a  ruby  stone,  set  with  diamonda 
bijmthie,  knowledge  of  preciouu  ^S°w  *^l^&*r!J^*  To  my  grand- 
stones,  tasteful  an^gement  of  me-  »onHungerfoid,£6p,tenJaoobaspiecea, 
mwuTjoj  va^v^xKu,  axxa^L^x^^uv  ^u^  aud  two  5-gmnea  pieccs.  To  my  grand- 
mon^s  for  her  relatives  and  friends,  «,n  Hugh.  £&o.  To  my  dear  sin  John, 
and  the  wealth  m  ^ewelnr  and  articles  X200  and  my  diamond  buckle  and  thir- 
of  vertu  of  an  Irish  lady  a  century  teen  pieces  of  gold  in  a  purse,  a  parti> 
and  a-half  ago.  For  the  fair  reader,  cular  of  which  pieces  are  in  a  note  wrote 
especially,  it  mtist  possess  some  con-  with  my  own  hand,  in  the  said  purse; 
siaerable  novelty  and  interest.  After  as  also hii  brother,  Lord  Maasareeoes^ 
giving  certain  directions  as  to  her  picture,  set  in  gold.  To  my  dear  daugh- 
mterment,  she  proceeds:—  ^^  ^^t  Countess  of  Antrim,  a  large 
'  mooua  stone,  with  several  small  ones  of 
*'I  give  to  my  sou  Clotworthy,  Lord  the  same  kind  round  it,  set  in  colleta  of 
Massareene,  his  father's  picture,  my  fa-  gold,  as  also  my  mother^s  picture,  re-set 
ther's  and  his  grandfather's.  Sir  Edward  fii  gold.  To  my  grandson  Arthur  Earl 
Hungcrford's  picture,  set  in  gold ;  my  of  Antrim,  one  5-guinea  piece  and  ten 
great  unde.  Sir  Edward  Hungerford's,  Jacobus  pieces,  as  a  small  token  to  re- 
picture,  set  round  with  pearl,  the  back  member  me  by.  To  my  granddaughter, 
and  cover  heliotropian  stone,  and  my  the  Lady  Helena  Massareene,  my  fili- 
grandfother.  Sir  John  Lacy's,  picture,  grane  trunk,  one  5-guinea  piece  and  ten 
and  my  uncle  Roger*s  picture,  enamelled,  Jacobus  pieces,  as  a  amall  token  to  rc- 
bothset  in  gold.    To  my  daughter-in.  member  me  by.   To  my  daughter  Smith 
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£100  and  vay  Ttadj  Northampton*!  pic-  Antrim  £100,  to  be  put  oat  at  inteitst 
biire.  set  in  gold,  the  back  of  the  picture  into  the  hands  of  such  peraon  or  persona 
beinK  a  lapus  lazali,  and  a  rin{ir,  with  aa  her  executors  and  the  minister  of  the 
mv    late    sister-in-law,   tlie  Lady  St.  parish,  for  the  time  being,  shall  think 
George'a,  hair   set  with  diamonus,  to-  most  fit  and  secure,  and  the  interest 
Rether  with  the  little  ring  (for  which  I  thereof  yearly  paid  into  the  minister  and 
have   a    great  value)  giren  me  by  my  churchwardens^to  be  distributed  by  them 
aunt,  Mrs.  Montagu.    To  my  grandson,  amongst  the  poor  of  said  pu-ish  every 
Skeffjngton  Randal  Smith,  £50  and  a  year  as  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
rin^  with  Randall,  late  Earl  of  Antrim's  thereof  shall  think  proper,  so  that  due 
hair,  set  with  diamonds.    To  my  grand*  regard  may  be  had,  m  such  distribution, 
daughter,  Hachael  Smith,  six  doeen  of  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
haif.g^ninea  pieces  of  old  gold,  with  a  such  poor  persons  as  shaU  be  deemed  to 
purse  of  my  own  work,  d^c. ;  a  parcel  stand  most  in  need  of  anv  part  or  por- 
of  lapia  laxoli,  set  in  gold,  and  a  large  tion  of  said  money.    To  tne  poor  of  the 
topaz,  set  in  a  collet  of  gold,  with  an  manors  of  Fisherwick  and  Scire's  Court, 
emerald   drop   hanging  to  it,  and  my  in  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  War- 
largest  turquoise-stone  ring,  with  three  wick,  £20.     *  And  whereas  I  am  pos- 
diamonds^on  each  aide  of  the  said  stone,  aessed  of  some  few  rings,  books,  some 
as  also  two  little  pictures  of  my  son  and  few  pieces  of  gold,  some  few  medals,  and 
daughter.  Sir  Hans  Hamilton  and  his  some  rarities  of  little  value,  some  of 
lady,    set   in  gold.     To  my  grandson,  which  I  intend  to  give  away  in  my  lif^« 
James  Smith,  £60.    To  my  dear  ^ugh-  time,  and  such  of  them  as  shall  remain 
ter,  Franoes  Diana  Skeffyngton,  £100,  at  my  decease  I  intend  shall  be  disposed 
with  the  picture  of  my  aunt  Whitepole,  of  and  given  by  my  executors,  in  man-. 
set  in  gold,  the  back  thereof  enamelled  ner  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to 
with  blae,    with  a  coronet  and  cypher  say,  that  the  person  or  persons  whose 
thereon  ;  with  a  ring  of  Lady  Lexing-  name  or  names  I  shall  affix  to  such  thing 
ton's  hair,    the  ludr  and  hoop  thereof  or  things,  in  my  own  handwriting,  shall 
set  round    with   diamonds;  my  uncle  havethethingorthings  to  which  his,  her, 
Lacy'a  xiictnre,  with  a  shagreen  back,  ortheirnameornamesshallbe  soafixed.* 
hooped  with  gold,  together  with  two  And,  after  appointing  her  two  sons  her 
braoelsts,  two  lockets  clasped  withtur-  executors,  she  concludes: — *I  do  ear- 
qooise  stones,  and  twelve  pieces  of  gold  nestly  desire  and  entreat  all  mv  dear 
in  a  purse,  a  particular  account  of  which  children  and  grandchildren  to  uve  in 
pieces  are  in  a  note  wrote  with  my  own  amity,  loving  peace,  and  concord  with 
hand  in  the  purse.    To  my  aunt,  Mrs.  one  another.* ' 
Montague,  the  heUotropian  seal  I  com-  sir  Clotworthy   Skefl^gton,    the 

iTonoJrTh^^  fV  w""    To  mrnifS?  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  *^d  fourth  VialjOUnt 

MrrE^lzlSIfh  bIc^  -a  ^SLT^^;  ^TJZ^'  ^^^T'^'^.^t.^^i' 

which  I  desire  her  to  accept  of  and  keep  ^^  ^^J^f  l»  ,P«"^*«^«»*  J^^^^^  Ji^ 

for  my  sake.    To  my  niece,  Mrs.  Diana  Bucceeded  to  the  family  titles.    He 

Bleaks  my  silver  box,  with  a  cut  agate  took  his  seat  m  the  House  of  Peera 

in  the  lid  tliereof,  which  I  desire  she  in  the  year  1715,  and  married,  twa 

will  accept  of  from  me.    To  my  niece,  years  before,  the  Lady  Catherine  Chi* 

Mrs.  Lutwyche,  as  a  token  of  my  love,  chesten  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur, 

two  aiigrane  boxes,  Uie  lids  and  bottoms  third  Earl  of  Donegal    Her  father's 

moth«r  of  pearL     To  the  Bev.  John  portrait  is  in  the  dining-room  at  An- 

daTgC,"&S:^1k?hT§-.^^^^^^  trim  Castle;  his  large  flowing  wig 

which  I  de^she^ll  lay  out  in  som^  ^^  ^^  %f  ^,  ^^«  ^^^  «tnking 

hurting  token  to  remember  me,  as  also  features  of  the  picture.    There  is  also 

»  ring  of  Queen  Mary's  hair,  set  with  ]^  the  same  room  a  portrait  of  Lord 

mbies  and  diamonds,  and  a  topaz  stone,  Massareene  himself,  representing  him 

Mi  in  a  bcket,  with  a  cypher  cut  in  the  en  Cavalier^  with  flowing  hair,  pe« 

stone,  and  a  small  silver  perfuming  pot.  '*  tronel  in  hands,  slashed  doublet,  face 

She  then  directs  her  executors  to  give  oblong,  and  not  particularly  striking. 

*;  to  my  brother  Hmigerford,  to  my  He  died  in  Antrim  Castle  in  the  year 

siBtw.m.Uw.  ,the  Lady  Haughton,  to  lygg    a^d  left  Clotworthy  his  heir, 

SJSSdStl^^'^^SS^"^^^^  four  other  sons,  and  two  Whten,: 

H^li?a'iSSrB?q.r^  Catherine's  eldest,  marriedlrthur 

James  Hayes    and  to  my  niece,  Mrs.  Viscount  Doneraile. 

Usher,  each  a  ring  of  my  hair,  set  with  Antrim  Castle  had  for  its  next  pro- 

(Uamonds,  of  the  value  of  Are  guineas  pnetor  Sir  Clotworthy  Skeffyngton^ 

wch/ Leaveslegadestoall her  servants,  eiffhth   Baronet  and  fifth  Viscount 

To  the  poor  of  ^e  town  and  pariah  of  Massareene,  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
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able  erudition,  who  took  his  degree  as  trae  that  it  is  old — that  pity  for  a 
a  doctor  of  laws  in  tlie  University  of  handsome  cavalier  in  the  breast  of 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1740.  In  the  woman  "  is  near  akin  to  love."  The 
year  1766  he  was  advanced  to  the  old  adage  turned  out  to  be  true  in 
dignity  of  an  earl.  He  waa  twice  her  case.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Ann- 
married — ^first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  ette  Barcier  began  to  feel  the  first 
Dean  Daniel,  of  Down,  and  secondly  throbs  of  awakening  love  in  that 
to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Heniy  gentle  bosom  of  hers ;  and  Monsieur 
Eyre,  Esq.,  of  Router,  in  the  county  Milord  Massareene  was  not  slow  in 
of  Derby.  His  death  occurred  very  making  the  discovery,  from  the  per- 
Buddenly,  on  the  11th  September,  turbed  state  of  his  own  feelings ;  for, 
1757,  under  singular  circumstances,  somehow,  the  sidelong  glances  which 
He  had  been  out  shooting,  along  the  stole  so  softly  from  beneath  the  silken 
Six-mile- Water,  and,  returning  in  lashes  of  Mademoiselle's  peerless  eyes 
health  and  spirits,  after  an  excellent  of  hazel  had  penetrated  through  those 
day's  sport,  paused  at  the  ruins  of  large  blue  or  ds  of  his,  to  the  exposed 
the  old  Abbey  of  Massareene.  After  bosom  of  the  inflammable  Irishman, 
standing  there  for  a  short  time,  he  Incapable  of  sustaining  a  lengthened 
seemed  suddenly  transfixed  with  ter-  siege,  he  surrendered —  perhaps  it 
ror,  and  uttering  a  loud  exclamation,  was  the  wisest  thing  he  could  have 
which  included  the  name  of  one  who  done,  under  the  circumstances — at 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  denizen  discretion.  The  avowal  was  made, 
of  earth,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  half-murmured  words  spoken, 
expired  in  the  presence  of  nis  terrified  and  the  plighted  troth  registered  in 
gamekeeper,  while  his  dogs  moaned  heaven.  But  damp  cell  in  dreary 
about  him  in  a  fearful  manner.  His  dungeon  was  no  fit  place  for  hearts 
remains  were  borne  to  Antrim  Castle,  like  theirs,  nor  the  broken  sobs  and 
and  in  a  few  days  more  rested  with  stifled  cries  of  anguish  of  parting  kin- 
his  kindred  in  the  family  vault  at  dred,  as  hour  by  hour  they  went  forth 
Antrim.  His  lordship  left  Clotworthy,  to  glut  that  insatiable  guillotine,  fit 
his  heir,  and  four  younger  sons  and  alttu*  for  nuptial  rites.  They  sighed 
two  daughters,  three  of  whom,  Henry,  for  liberty  and  the  open  air,  the  green 
William  John,  and  Chichester,  served  hills  and  vales  and  murmuring  waters 
in  parliament.  The  eldest  daughter,  of  the  Owen  View,  which  he  told  her 
Lady  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  of,  and  how,  once  within  the  strong 
Robert  Clements,  first  Earl  of  Lei-  walls  of  his  castle  in  the  Green  Isle, 
trim,  and  her  sister.  Lady  Catherine,  safety  and  happiness  would  be  theirs, 
became  the  wife  of  Francis  Mathew,  Woman's  wit  laughs  at  locksmiths ; 
first  Earl  of  Llandafl'.  and  one  morning  early.  Monsieur  Bar- 
Sir  Clotworthy,  ninth  Baronet  and  cier  rose,  to  find  Milord  Anglais'  cell 
second  Earl  of  Massareene,  passed  an  empty  and  more  than  one  bird  flown, 
eventful  life,  chequered  b^r  romantic  for  Mademoiselle's  sister  and  husbana 
vicissitudes  of  his  own  seeking.  Fond  became  the  partners  of  their  flight 
of  continental  life,  he  spent  a  large  to  Ireland.  Honourably  wedded,  Lady 
portion  of  his  time  in  France.  During  Massareene  found  in  the  love  of  her 
the  Reign  of  Terror  he  suffered  im-  lord,  his  embattled  castle,  and  wide 
prisonmcnt  in  the  prison  of  Chart-  domain  on  Lough  Neagh's  banks,  all 
reuse  and  the  Bastile.  When  in  the  that  her  fancy  painted  Lady  Mas- 
latter  prison,  he  made  a  daring  at-  sareene  died  childless,  in  the  year 
tempt  to  escape,  which  was  rendered  1800.  In  the  year  1805.  his  lordship 
abortive  only  oy  his  chivalrous  devo-  was  laid  to  rest  beside  the  partner  of 
tion  in  refusing  to  forsake  his  com-  his  flight  from  the  Bastile,  in  the 
panion  in  flight  Once  more  an  in-  family  vault  at  Antrim.  It  was  dur- 
mate  within  its  loathsome  walls,  he  ing  his  residence  at  Antrim  Castle 
witnessed,  day  by  day,  pass  before  that  the  "battle  of  Antrim"  took 
his  eyes  to  the  scaffold  crowds  of  the  place,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1798. 
chivalry  and  beauty  of  France,  the  The  rebels,  led  by  Mr.  Henry  Joy 
lovely  Marie  Antoinette  leading  the  M^Cracken,  attacked  the  town,  which 
way.  At  length  the  charming  daugh-  they  carried  after  an  hour's  fighting : 
ter  of  the  governor  of  his  pnson  saw  but  the  military,  having  obtainea 
and  pitied  the  gallant  Irish  peer ;  and  lai^e  reinforcements,  returned  to  the 
^  is  an  old  saying—and  not  the  less  charge,  and  dislodged  the  insurgents 
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after  a  stubborn  resistance.    On  tMs  but  the  viscountcy  and  baronetage 
<iccaston  the  yeomanry  Lined  the  walls  continued,  and  devolved  on  the  late 
of  the   terrace  gardens   of  Antrim  peer's  only  child,  Harriet,  Viscountess 
Castle,  and  kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  of  Massareene  and  Baroness  of  Lough 
For  the  last  time  the  great  gun  of  the  Neagh,  in  her  own  right. 
mound,  "RoaringTatty,'' was  brought  Antrim  Castle  haa  now,  a  second 
into  requisition ;  and  a  youn^  officer,  time,  become  the  sole  property  of  an 
assisted  by  the  "  Meg  Merrilies"  of  heiress.    The  fair  Baroness  oJT  Lough 
Antrim,  placed  it  in  position  :  he  Neagh,  high-bom,    lovely,  and  ac- 
ftred,  and  Killed — nobody !  for  the  ball  complished,  with  youth's  fresh  young 
went  over  the  market-house,  and  tore  heart,  had,  of  course,  numerous  woo- 
through  the  roof  of  the  church.  That  ers.    Coronets  were  glittering  in  her 
young  officer  afterwards  became  a  train,  by   the   Six-mile-water,   and 
clergyman,  and  a  pillar  of  the  church  at  the  courts  of  the   Viceroy  and 
he  had  once  all  but  destroved.    To-  Sovereign.      Some   of  the   highest 
wards  the  close  of  the  fignt,  John,  names  on  the  list  of  the  peerage  were 
first    Viscount    O'Neill,   a  humane  proud  to  be  enrolled  as  her  suitors, 
and  popular  nobleman,  was  mortally  One,  the  highest  name  on  the  ancient 
wounded  in  the  back  by  a  dastardly  roll  of  fame  in  Ireland,  whose  lofty 
pikeman  from  Killead.    He  was  car-  bearing  and  regal   mien   spoke   of 
ried  into  Antrim  Castle,  and  after  princely   descent,   it  was    thought, 
suffering    intense    agony   for   some  would  win  the  prize.    On  journeying 
weeks,  died  there,  and  Ms  remains  to  enter  the  lists,  his  carnage  broke 
were  conveyed  to  the  family  vault  in  down.   "  An  ill  omen,*^  exclaimed  the 
the  Tillage  of  Shane's  Castle  for  in-  gallant  but  superstitious  son  of  Mars, 
terment.  and  turned  back.  The  hish-spirited  and 
The  late  eccentric  Lord  Massareene  lively  lady,  when  she  heard  the  tale, 
was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates  smiled,  and  with  playful  wit  spoke  of 
by  his  next  brother.  Colonel  Lord  the  faint-hearted  knight  at  love's  tour- 
Henry  Skeffyngton,  tenth  Baronet,  nament.  who  won  not  the  fair  lady;  and 
seventh  Viscount,  and  third  Earl,  who  he  lost  nis  chance,  and  the  union  of 
was  governor  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  twin  domains  and  perpetuation  of  his 
died  unmarried  in  the  year  1811,  and  ancient  race.    The  Right  Honourable 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  brother,  Thomas  Henry  Foster,  only  son  of 
Lord  Henrv  Chichester  Skefijrngton,  Jolin,  Baron  Oriel,  of  historic  fame 
theeleventn  Baronet,  eighth  Viscount,  as  last  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
and  fourth  Earl.    His  lordship  mar-  Commons,  by  Margaretta  Biugh,  Vis- 
ried,  in  17B0,  Lady  Harriet  Jocelyn,  countess  Ferrard,  in  her  own  rieht, 
daughter  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Ko-  distanced  all  competitors,  and,  in  No- 
den,  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  eldest  vember,  1610,  won  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  James,  first  Earl  of  Clan-  fair  heiress  of  Antrim  Castle;  while 
brassil,  and  had  an  only  child,  the  his  sister,  the  Honourable  Anne  Do- 
Lftdy  Harriet  Skeffyngton.     There  rothea  Foster,  married  James,  Lord 
are  portraits  in  the  dining-room  of  Dufierin  and  Clanaboy. 
Antrim  Castle,  by  the  first  masters  In  the  library  at  Antrim  Castle, 
of  the  day,  of  the  relatives  of  Anne,  over  the  fireplace,  is  an  interesting 
ViBcoantess  of  Massareene,  of  her  picture  in  a  massive  gilt  frame— a 
father,  James^  Earl  of  Clanbrassil,  in  family  group — of  Margaretta,   Vis- 
a  flowing  white  wig  and  costume  of  countess  Ferrard,  and  her  daughter, 
the  Drivate  gentleman  of  the  period,  Anna,  Lady  Dufferin  and  Clandeboy. 
of  her  grandmother,  Ladv  Harriet  Both  are  seated,  the  Viscoujitess  of 
Bentinck,  Viscountess  of  Clanbrassil,  Ferrard  reclining  in  a  velvet-cushioned 
daughter  of  William,  first  Earl  of  arm-chair— a   aignified   lady.     She 
Portland — her  mother,  Anne,  Lady  appears  at  the  climacteric  of  woman's 
Hamilton,  Viscoimtess  of  Roden,  and  life,  dressed  in  a  loose  white  robe, 
of  her  first-cousin,  Robert,  third  Earl  with  low  embroidered  bosom,  lace 


niary,  1816,  when  the  ancient  baron-  rose  in  the  centre,  the  transparent 
^tageoftheSkeffyngtons  and  the  earl-  lace  borders  coming  down  low  on  a 
dom  of  JKaasareene  became  extinct;    high  and  intellectual  forehead    A 
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few  wandering  ringlets  of  light  brown  8th  Foot,  died  in  the  year  1842.  The 

hair  have  strayed  out  from  under  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  ThomaB 

borders;  blue  and  intelligent   eyes,  Clotworthy  Skeflfynffton  married  his 

oval  face  of  bland  and  benevolent  ex-  cousin,  Catherine,  daaghto'  of  the 

pression ;  fuU,  well-formed  nose,  and  late  Lord  Dufferin ;  and  the  Honour- 

S outing  under  lip,  and  pretty  dimpled  able  Henry  Robert  Skefiyngton  died 
ouble  chin.  A  black  lace  veil,  em-  in  the  year  1846.  The  Honoural^e 
broidered,  falls  from  the  head  back  Harriet  Mar^retta  Sksffyngton  mar- 
over  the  shoulders,  in  the  Spanish  ried  David  Ross,  of  Bladensbuxgh, 
style.  A  white  robe,  worn  over  the  Esq.,  Rostrevor,  county  of  Dowu. 
gown,  open  in  front,  and  worked  on  The  Honourable  Anne  Skefffngton 
the  wrists  and  arms,  and  down  the  married,  in  18d6,  Robert  Foster  De- 
front  and  at  each  side,  with  sham-  lap,  Esq.,  of  Monasterboioe,  in  the 
rocks  of  the  native  hue,  attests  the  county  of  Louth;  and  the  Honourable 
patriotism  of  the  much-loved  wife  of  Mary  Skeffyngton  married,  in  1854, 
Speaker  Foster.  Inside  the  robe,  and  Wilham  Thomas  Poe,  £^.,  barrister- 
over  the  gown,  a  dark-coloured  belt,  at-law. 

fastened  with  a  snake  of  gold  having  The  present  noble  owner  of  Antrim 
two  heads,  attached  to  two  medallion  Castle,  John,  eighth  Viscount  Mas- 
heads  from  the  antique.  On  the  fin-  sareene,  and  Bwnan  Lough  Neagh, 
gers  of  her  right  hand,  which  hold  ft  and  Viscount  F^rard,  and  Boron 
cambric  handkerchief,  are  two  rings.  Oriel  of  CoUon,  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
one  a  ruby.  Her  daughter  Anna,  Ladv  land,  and  Baron  Oriel  of  Ferrard,  is 
Dufferin  and  ClaniUdoy,  also  seated,  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
young,  fair,  and  lovely,  such  as  her  is  a  Knigot  of  the  Most  Illustrioua 
mother  might  be  supposed  to  have  Order  of  St  Patrick,  Colonel  <^  the 
been  at  her  age,  each  lineament  of  Antrim  R^ment  of  Artillery,  and  a 
her  parent  bein^  delicately  pencilled  gentleman  of  polished  mind  and  con- 
on  her  firesh,  ammated,  and  expres-  siderableliterBnrabilitie&  Hislord- 
sive  countenance,  a  closed  book  in  her  ship's  published  poems  on  sacred  sub- 
right  hand,  her  d^rk  and  flowing  hair  jects,  display  deep  religious  feeling, 
arranged  curiously  in  front  in  a  circu-  and  poetic  merit  of  a  high  order.  An 
lar  division,  diverging  from  each  small  unpublished  work  from  hispen,  nearly 
and  well-formed  ear,  shading  her  ready  for  the  press,  will  be  an  inte- 
lovely,  animated,  and  expressive  face,  resting  and  umc|ue  addition  to  sacred 
Such  were  the  style  ana  appearance  literature.  It  is  a  new  version  of 
of  two  Irish  peeresses,  mother  and  the  ''Psalms  of  David,"  each  in  a  dif- 
daughter,  some  years  ago— one,  the  ferent  metre.  The  iminrovements 
grandmother  of  Lord  Viscount  Mas^  which  he  has  effected,  according  to 
sareene  and  Ferrard,  Baron  of  Lough  his  own  design,  in  the  Castle  and 
Neagh,  and  the  other  the  wife  of  pleasure-groimds,  display  a  rare  com- 
the  jyprand-uncle  of  the  noble  Com-  bination  of  architectural  taste  and 
missioner  to  Syria — ^Lord  Dufferin  knowledge  of  land»cape  and  hor- 
and  Clanaboy — ^whose  travels  in  high  ticulture.  i^  his  marriage  with 
latitudes,  as  chronicled  bv  his  own  Olivia,  the  accomplished  daughter 
graceful  pen,  turned,  not  long  since,  of  Henry  Deane  O'Grady,  Esq.,  of 
half  the  neaids  of  the  fairest  daugh-  Lodge,  in  Limerick,  and  Stillorgan 
ters  of  England.  Harriet,  Viscount-  Castle,  Dublin,  cousin  of  the  nrst 
ess  of  Massareene  and  Ferrard,  died  Lord  Guillam(»^,  his  lordship  has 
in  the  year  1831,  and  her  lord  fol-  \mited  the  old  antagonistic  races  of 
lowed  in  the  year  1643,  having  pre-  the  Anglo-Norman  barons,  De  Glot- 
viously  assumed,  by  royal  licence,  worthy  and  De  Skeffyngton,  with  the 
her  ladyship's  surname  of  Skefiyng-  Milesian  chiefs,  lords  of  Kin^-Dmi- 
ton,  and  left  John,  the  inresent  peer,  gaill  in  Clare,  and  Killballyowen  in 
four  younger  sons,  and  three  daugh-  Limerick,  of  the  royal  line  of  Connae 
ters.     The   Honourable   Chichester  Cas. 

Thomas,  late  an  officer  in  the  27th  In  viewing  AntrimjOastle,  at  the 

Foot,  married  Amelia,  second  daugh-  end  of  two  centuries  and  a-half,  we 

ter  of  the  late  Arthur  Blennerhasset,  are  led  to  doubt  the  old  legends  and 

of  Ballyseedy,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  tales  of  strife  between  native  and 

esqmre.     The  HooouraUe  William  settler,  and  Roundhead  and  Cavalier. 

Anthony  Skeffyngton,  captain  in  the  A  woiidrous  change  baa  beoi  effected 
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y  peace  and  fusion  of  noes.    The  nook.    The  chaste  ivy-clad  tower, 

ed  flag  ia  lowered,  the  walls  of  the  the  tasteful  pleasure-grounds,  arbour 

Teat  ooort-yaid  are  raied,  the  moat  and    terrace,    grotto    and  cascade, 

i  closed,  tbe  mound  dismantled,  and  library    and    oak-room.    Speaker's 

ho  barque  and  gunboats  are  gone :  chair  and  mace,  books  and  paintings, 

he  old  frowning  keep  is  changed  French  drawing-room  and  Doudoir — 

uto  the  modem  desant  mansion,  and  all  things  inside  and  around  Antrim 

^dyMarian'arWoIfHlog"  surmounts  Castle  are  stamped  with  the  impress 

10  longer  the  highest  turret  of  the  of  elegance  and  refined  taste, 
'astle.    He  rests  quietly  behind  the  Clanaboy. 

i^and  entrance^gate  in   a  peaceful 


THE  MAORI  WAS. 

Though  New  Zealand  has  been  for  births  over  deatha    The  Maories  de- 
twenty  years  a  colony,  and  is  now  one  crease  by  the  opposite  excess ;  and 
of  the  most  promising  colonies  of  this  even  the  half-civilised  habits  which 
i\)untry,  yery  little  is  generally  known  they  have  adopted  tend,  for  the  pre- 
in  England  of  the  lelation  between  sent  at  leasL  to  cut  short  their  na- 
the  settlers  and  the  aborigines.    Some  tural  term  of  life.  A  man  that  dresses 
of  us,  probably,  look  on  the  latter  as  like  an  European,  and  changes  no 
mere  savages ;  others  see  in  them  the  more  than  when  there  was  nothing 
very  embodiment  of  our  conceptions  that  he  could  change,  and  that  in  a 
of  the  primitive  church.    They  are,  climate  damper  than  England,  can 
however,  evidently  a  remarkable  race,  scarcely  escape  the  catarrhs  and  con- 
Thirty  years  ago  cannibalism  was  uni-  sumptions,  which  ever^  precaution 
vereal :  now  it  is  unheard  of.    Nay !  it  will  not  quite  waid  off  rrom  us.  And 
would  be  an  insultevento  allude  to  the  so  it  is  that  now  the  European  settlers 
former  feasts  in  the  hearing  of  men  outnumber  the  aboriginal  Maories. 
who^  in  their  youth,  must  have  wit-  The  latter  scarcely  exceed  58,000 ;  the 
uessed  and  assisted  at  them.    StUl  it  former  number  more  than  71,000. 
would  be  a  nustake  to  consider  the       This  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
Maories  as  a  set  of  peaceable  villagerB,  the  Maories  themselves.    They  see 
ia  a  midland  county  in  England  Uivi-  the  increasing  strength  of  their  neigh- 
lization  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  single  hours,  and  the^  have  fears  t^at  it  may 
generation.  If  the  brave  are  fathers  to  increase  too  last    They  sell  land  to 
the  brave,  so  is  it  with  the  civilized  the  settlers,  and  the  settlers  take  pos- 
and  refined    They  beget  sons  after  session  of  it  and  grow  rich  upon  it. 
their  own  likeness.    It  takes  time  to  A  country  whi(^,  when  uncleared, 
wear  out  an  ancient  stamp.    Very  was  their  own  old  hunting-ground,  is 
likely,  if  the  New  Zealander  Uvea,  he  now  full  of  European  farms  and  home- 
will  liye  to  present  a  noble  type  of  steads.    But  the  Maori  does  not  feel 
man.    Bat  live  he  probably  will  not  himself  richer,  because  the  money 
The  kw  that  seems  to  rule  the  rela-  which  his  land  has  brought  him  soon 
tion  of  the  savage  to  his  civilixed  crumbles  aw^y ;  he  only  finds  himself 
neighbours  is  ruling  with  him.  Though  with   smaller  space   and  wealthier 
not  oppressed  and  hunted  down  like  neighbours.     The  true  remedy  for 
the  Australian  of  the  neighbouring  this  would  be,  no  doubt,  that  the  na- 
continent — ^though  not.  to  all  appear-  tive  should  imitate  the  settler — give 
snce,  falling   away  from   diseases,  up  the  bush  and  take  to  the  farm, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  contractea  A  wild  life,  however,  has  charms  for 
from  Englishmen— yet  he  ii  fading  many  who  are  not  whoUy  savages, 
away.    The  British  in  New  Zealand  No  habits  are  so  difficult  to  abandon 
inoraue  and  multiply,  not  only  by  as  habits  oi  independent  idleness, 
inuai^ration,  but  by  the  excess  of  The  Maori  will  not  follow  the  example 


7^  Com  of  the  WkrimNem  ZtaUnd,  firom  AtUhmUic  DmnmeiUM.    By  E.  Harold 
%ovii^  B.D,  Camhridffe:  Delghton,  Bell,  and  Co. 
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of  the  Englishman,  but  looks  on  his  law ;  and  so  it  was  only  determined 

wealth  with  jesdousjr  and  on  his  pro-  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 

gress  with  fear.  induce  the  natives,  who  were  dissatis- 

One  consequence  of  this  feeling  has  fied  with  the  former  bai^gain,  to  come 
been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  portion  forward  again  and  make  Bargains  that 
of  the  natives  to  prevent  the  further  would  be  binding.  One  block  of  land 
alienation  of  lands.  Some  among  was  purchased  early  in  the  day — a 
them  still  desire  to  sell ;  but  others  block  of  3,500  acres— on  which  the 
are  resolved,  not  only  never  to  sell  town  of  New  Plymouth  is  standing 
property  of  their  own,  but  also,  by  nowjandafewotherpiecesofground 
every  possible  means,  to  hinder  tnose  have  been  bought  since.  Still  the 
who  would.  This  land-league,  as  it  greater  part  of  the  60,000  acres  re- 
is  called,  was  formed  many  years  mains  a  waste,  and  the  natives  occupy 
ago.  It  arose  in  the  southern  part  it  after  the  fashion  in  which  natives 
of  the  north  island,  and  took  definite  occupy  in  general 
shape  about  the  year  1853,  when  a  But  here  has  come  in  all  the  trouble 
general  meeting  of  its  members  was  with  which  the  land-league  was  likely 
held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  to  be  loaded.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
Plymouth.  It  was  then  determined  tants  of  this  Taranaki  region  are  still 
that  the  natives  should  repossess  for  selling  some  of  their  lands ;  others 
themselves  of  what  had  formerly  been  are  against  all  sale.  Moreover,  na- 
sold  to  Europeans,  and  drive  out  the  tive  tenure  is  of  a  precarious  kind, 
settlers.  Serious  consequences  have  and  native  title  very  vague.  Feuds 
sprung  from  this  determination ;  con-  of  the  fiercest  kinds  arise  from  the 
sequences,  in  the  first  instance,  most  efforts  of  some  to  sell,  and  the  deter- 
nearly  affecting  the  natives  them-  mination  of  others  to  prohibit  selling, 
selves,  but  latterly  threatening  the  In  1854,  a  ^ear  after  the  great  land- 
peace  of  the  whole  country.  league  meetmg,  and  just  as  Sir  George 

North  of  the  town  of  Wellington  Grey  left  the  colony,  a  man  named 
lies  a  district  known  as  the  Taranaki  Hawiri  desired  to  sell  some  of  his 
country.  Part  of  it  was  bought  about  property  to  the  Government  This 
twenty  years  ago  for  the  New  Zealand  roused  the  opposition  of  those  who 
Company  from  fragments  of  a  tribe  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  land- 
scattered,  dispersed,  and  partly  en-  league.  Doubts  as  to  the  right  to 
slaved  by  a  neighbouring  tribe.  The  alienate  were  started,  and  the  upshot 
purchased  portion  consisted  of  60,000  of  it  was,  that  Rawiri,  the  would-be 
acres.  The  colonists  landed  there,  seller,  was  at  last  cruelly  murdered 
cleared  the  country,  built  houses,  ana  by  Eotatore,  a  chief  opponent  of  the 
laid  out  farms.    The  district  seemed  sale. 

the  fairest  in  the  island.    But  the  The  enforcing  of  English  law  is  a 

settlers'  prosperity  became  their  ruin,  difficult  matter  in  a  purely  Maori 

The  scattered  tribe,  which  durst  not  district    The  policy  of  Government, 

live  in  its  old  home  for  fear  of  its  old  indeed,    has  been  to  persuade  the 

enemies,  and  so  had  consented  to  the  Maories  voluntarily  to  put  themselves 

sale  of  its  inheritance,  now  came  back  under  English  law,  rather  than  to 

by  degrees,  finding  security  from  the  force  it  upon  them  against  their  wilL 

presence   of  the  foreigners.     Then  At  this  particular  period,  too,  there 

there  came  back,  too,  a  longing  for  was  no  governor  in  New  Zealand — ^a 

the  old  possessions.    The  ancient  in-  deputy  was  governor.    He,  CJolonel 

habitants  did  not  like  to  see  strangers  Wynyard,  from  his  doubtful  position, 

devouring  their  dwelling-place ;  and  felt  it  doubly  difficult  to  act,  and  so 

so,  by  degrees,  the  natives  turned  out  no  action  took  place.    The  feud  went 

the  settlers  from  the  lands  which  had  on.     One  faction  would   sell ;    one 

been  sold  to  them.    The  farms,  the  would  forbid  all  selling.    Blood  had 

gardens,  and  the  homesteads  were  left  been  shed;  and  all  savages  have  a 

to  ruin,  and  the  thistle  soon  spread  rude  justice,  requiring   that  when 

over  their  sites.    The  Government  man's  blood  is  shed,  by  man's  hand 

knew  that  the  title  of  the  English  shall  blood  be  shed  again.    In  1858 

settlers  was  good.    It  had  been  fully  the  murderer  was  himself  murdered, 

examined  and  legally  abjudicated  on.  partly  in  revenge  of  his  crime,  partly. 

But  the  Government  felt  either  un-  perhaps,  in  prosecution  of  the  general 

willing  or  too  weak  to  enforce  the  quarrel  about  the  land.  Thed&culty 
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r  1858  was  sreater  than  that  of  1853.  would  allow  no  man  to  prohibit  the 

f  Colonel  vVynyard  was  unwilling  sale  unless  he  was  a  pcurt  owner  of 

:>   put  the   law  in  force  asainst  a  the  property. 

lurderer,  because  the  muraer  was  Alter  this,  a  native,  named  Teira, 

omnutted  in  a  Maori  feud  and  in  rose  and  oifered  to  sell  some  land  of 

laori  territory,  Oolonel  Browne  could  his  own.    He  expressed  satisfaction 

lardly  hang  the  man  who,  according  at  the  Governor's  declaration  with 

0  Maori  use  and  the  rude  justice  ca  regard  to  titles  and  claims  and  at  his 

1  rude  race,  had  punished  the  mur-  assurance  of  protection.  He  minutelv 
Lerer.  defined  the  ooundaries  of  his  lana, 

It  was  evidently  high  time,  however,  and  declared  that  he  was  the  true 

:o  do  something.    A  fertile  country,  owner.    He  then  repeatedly  asked  if 

jnce    bright    with  cultivation,  had  the  Governor  would  buv.    The  Oo- 

again  become  a  wilderness.    A  flour-  vemor  answered,  **  I  will  buy,  if  the 

Ishing  European  town  looked  over  the  land  is  clearly  yours.''     Thereupon 

land,  and  its  inhabitants  longed  for  Teira  placed  a  bordered  mat  at  the 

room  to  spread  out  and  find  food  for  Qovemor's  feet,  as  indicating  that  he 

their  familie&    Two  million  acres,  to  placed  the  land  at  his  disposal.   It  is 

a  great  extent  available  for  cultiva-  said  that  if  any  one  present  had  dis- 

tiou,   were  trodden  down  by  about  puted  Teira's  claim  to  the  land  and 

3,000  native  inhabitants,  much  of  it  his  right  to  sell,  he  would  have  risen 

a  mere  nursery  of  thistle-down,  with  and  removed  the  mat    No  one  did 

thistles  so  thick  that  a  horse  could  this;  but  a  man  named  Paora  told 

scarcely  make  his  way  througL  There,  the  Governor  that  Teira  could  not 

were  many  of  these  natives  willing  sell  without  the  consent  of  himself 

to  sell  ground,  believing  that  the  set-  and  another  man  who  had  an  interest 

Uement  of  the  Europeans  among  them  in  a  portion  of  it    Teira  replied  to 

would  be  a  boon,  and  not  a  bane,  to  this,  and  the  proceeding  seemed  at 

them.     But  the  offer  of  land  was  an  end. 

made  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  for  Then  a  chief,  called  William  King, 

there  was  always  a  party  ready,  by  long  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 

f:ur  means  or  foul,  to  interfere  with  alienation  of  land,  rose  up,  and  said, 

the  nesotiations  for  sale.  "  Listen,  (Governor,  notwithstanding 

In  tfaia  posture  of  affairs,  the  Go-  Teira's  offer,  I  will  not  permit  the 

vemor   went  to  Taranaki  early  in  sale  of  Waitara  to  the  Pakeha.  Wai- 

1B59,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  tara  is  in  my  hands.    I  will  not  give 

natives  inhabiting  the  disturbed  dis-  it  up.    Ekore,  ekore,  ekore  (I  will 

trict    At  this  meeting,  he  declared  not,  I  will  not,  I  will  not).^  I  have 

that  had  he  been  in  the  island  when  spoken."  Then  turning  to  his  people, 

the  first  of  the  above  noted  murders  he  said,  "  Arise,  let  us  go,"  where- 

was  committed,  he  should  have  had  upon  he  and  his  followers  abruptly 

the  murderer  arrested  and  tried ;  but  withdrew. 

that,  with  regard  to  the  second  mur-  It  was  difficult  to  tell  on  what 

der,  though  it  was  horrible  and  dis-  ground  King  had  forbidden  the  sale. 

graceful,  yet,  as  it  was  retributive,  he  Careful  inquiry  was  instituted  by 

had  not  punished  the  murderer.    He  the  only  person  armed  with  authority 

warned  tnem,  however,  that  in  future  to  investigate  land  claims.  The  whole 

all  Maories  living  among  Pakehas  remainder  of  the  year,  nearly  nine 

(^ugUshmen)  shoiQd  be  subject  to  the  months,  was  occupied  in  the  investi- 

same  laws  as  the  Pakehas,  and  that  sation.    Mr.  M'Lean,  the  chief  Land 

he  would  no  longer  allow  the  peace  Commissioner,  was  at  the  head  of  it 

of  the  countiy  to  be  distiu'bed  by  — a  man  whose  knowledge  was  un- 

evil-doers.  He  added,  that  he  thought  questionable,  and  whose  whole  life 

the  Maories  would  oe  wise  to  sell  was  spent  in  like  occupation.    The 

land  which  they  did  not  use  them-  Governor  was  assured  that  the  fullest 

selves,  and  that  the  rest  would  then  and  clearest  title  had  been  established 

ho  more  valuable.    According  to  the  by  Teira  and  those  ioined  with  him 

treaty  of  Waitangi,  the  Crown  has  in  the  offer  of  sale,  that  King  had  no 

the  right  of  pre-emption  in  all  sales  right  of  any  kind  to  interfere,  and 

of  native  lands;  and  the  Governor  that  his  interference  arose  from  his 

Baid  that  he  would  never  buv  land  being  a  great  leader  of  the  Itdid- 

with  a  doubtful  title,  but  that  he  league.    King  himself  had  in  plain 
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Jangnage  adniitted  that  the  land  wai  say  that  the  Goyemor  has  not  been 

JDeixa'B,  Ij^ut  that  he,  King,  would  not  justified  ^  that  King's  claims  were 
et  it  be  sold.  The  Grovernor  was  real  and  substantial ;  and  that  they 
told  that  the  Maories  had  oome  to  a  have  been  ne^eoted  and  overlooked; 
resolution  that  no  land  beyond  cer-  that  Teira  had  but  a  partial  title ; 
tain  Umits  should  be  sold  to  the  Euro-  and  that  King,  as  a  superior  chief, 
ueaos.  On  the  other  hand,  Teira  and  had  a  right  to  come  in  and  pat  a  veto 
ais  friends  besought  the  Gk)vemor  upon  the  sale. 
to  make  good  his  promise  to  purchase  It  seems  agreed  that  native  title  is 
the  land,  and  to  protect  the  pur-  marvellously  complex.  But  one  thing 
chasers.  strikes  us  at  the  outset:  if  Teira's 
The  Gk>vemor  did  as  he  was  prayed,  title  was  so  bad.  and  long's  right  to 
fie  ordered  the  ground  to  be  sur-  interfere  so  good,  why  was  it  so  long 
veyed,  its  boundaries  to  be  marked  before  those  in  authority  were  a{>- 
out.  When  the  surveyors  went  to  prized  of  this  ?  At  the  meeting  in 
their  work,  King's  people  came  down  March,  1859,  King  merely  declared 
in  force,  and  stoppea  the  survey.  The  that  though  Teira  wanted  to  sell  his 
Governor  went  there  again,  sent  a  land  he  would  not  allow  him  to  sell 
message  to  King,  asking  nim  to  meet  iEven  in  December,  1859,  King  ad- 
him  and  discuss  the  ^oimds  of  his  mitted  that  the  land  was  Teira's,  but 
opposition^  and  promismg  a  safe  con-  said  he  would  not  let  him  dispc^e  of 
duct  to  him  and  any  number  of  his  it  It  is  really  hard  to  believe  that 
unarmed  followers.  Kins  refused,  this  admission  meant  only  that  Teira 
went  off  into  the  bu&h,  madeprepara-  was  a  part  jproprietor,  but  that  Eang 
tion  for  war,  and  sent  to  other  tribes,  had  himself  an  eaual  or  much  greater 
those  most  disaffected  to  the  Govern-  claim.  Great  lignt  appears  to  break 
ment,  asking  for  aid.  The  Governor  in  upon  the  native  mmd,  when  their 
then  desired  the  ground  to  be  sur-  JDwn  meaning  iseimlainea  to  them  by 
veyed  again,  and  the  military  autho-  their  European  advocates.  But  this 
rities  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  fact  is  indubitable,  that  the  Chief  Xiand 
rei^y  to  protect  the  police.  King  and  Commissioner,  who  has,  in  the  last 
hiB  people  erected  a  war-pa  on  the  dis-  twenty  years,  successfullv  investiga- 
puted  territory,  danced  the  war-dance,  ted  the  titles  of  more  than  twenty 
resisted  the  commanding  officer's  sum-  millions  of  acres,  investigated  this 
mons  to  evacuate.  This  was  the  befi[in-  title  with  singular  assiduity,  and 
ning  of  hostilities.  Unhappily,  fightmff  states  in  evidence,  that  all  was  dear, 
in  uie  bush  goes  ill  witn  disciplined  that  several  purchases  had  been  con- 
troopa  We  well  know  how  unsuc-  ducted  in  the  same  district  on  the 
cessful  the  efforts  of  the  military  have  same  principle,  and  that  the  validity 
been  to  crush  the  insurrection  before  of  none  of  them  had  ever  been  di^ 
it  was  full  grown.  It  has  grown  puted.  Theseformer  sales  took  place 
with  every  fresh  failure  to  stifle  it  under  former  QovemorB,  Gk)vemor 
The  commanding  officer  was  enjoined  Fitzroy  and  Governor  Grey :  and  the 
at  first  not  to  attack  the  enemy,  till  principle  on  which  one  of  tnem  was 
•the  enemy  had  committed  some  overt  conducted  received  the  public  appro- 
act  of  violence.  Since  then,  the  Go-  bation  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zeiuand. 
verament  has  given  carte  blanche  to  Could  the  present  Governor  doubt 
the  general,  and  yet  the  troops  have  that  he  was  bound  to  keep  his  pro- 
been  able  to  do  little  but  stand  on  mise  to  Teira,  and  to  protect  him 
the  defensive.  New  Plymouth  has  from  the  violence  of  KW  and  the 
been  almost  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  a  .tyranny  of  the  land-league? 
few  half-armed  savages  have  been  A  variety  of  arguments  has  boen 
able  to  keep  at  bay  1,500  men  of  Her  used  to  show  that  the  purchase  was 
Majesty's  regular  troops.  not  a  just  one.  Those  which  seem 
And  now.  what  has  been  the  real  aloneof  any  weight  concern  the  quea- 
ground  of  tne  quarrel,  and  is  it  a  just  tion  of  tribal  title  and  the  mode  in 
or  an  ui\just  war  ?  which  the  investigation  was  con- 
Some,  whose  names  are  weighty  ducted. 
in  New  Zealand,  and  even  weightier  To  take  the  last  first  The  Chief 
in  England,  Bishop  Selwyn^  BishoD  Luid  Commissioner  is  an  officer  in- 
^braham.  Archdeacon  Hadneld,  ana  vested  with  special  authority  for  de- 
wen  of  scarcely  less  reputation,  termining  questions  of  native  titleand 
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condactmg  sales  of  land.  Owin^  to  alone  conducted  the  inquiry,  and  that 
the  gfeat  deHoacy  of  the  (^uestionB  his  principal,  Mr.  MNLeAn,  tntBted 
vMch  arise  between  natives  and  all  to  him.  But  if  Mr.  McLean's  own 
fiettien^  and  the  difficulty  of  a^i^di'  solemn  declarations  before  the  House 
catingon  alinatiYeafiairs,  the  oixlmary  of  Representatives  be  not  wholly  dis- 
eoorts  of  die  colony  have  no  power  credited,  he  himself  took  the  initia- 
here.  The  Oiaief  JusUce  stated  m  the  tire  in  tne  business ;  he  was  familiar 
debates  in  the  Legislative  Ck)unoil  that  with  the  question  even  before  it  was 
the  Supreme  Court,  over  which  he  brought  nublicly  forward  ;  years 
presides,  was  altogether  forbidden  td  ago  he  had  had  evidence  as  to  Emg^s 
jadge  in  cases  of  native  title  to  land;  possessions  and  King's  rights ;  he 
and  so,  when  tbe  Bishops  of  New  had  begun  the  inquiries  on  the  spot : 
Zealand  and  Wellington  complained  he  had  neard  the  evidence  of  the  lo<»i 
that  the  case  of  Teira  and  Kmg  was  Commissioners  acting  under  his  in- 
not  submitted  to  this  Supreme  Court  structionB;  he  had  himseU*  travelled 
or  to  some  regular  court  of  law,  and  to  the  principal  places  where  the 
witnesses  there  examined  on  oath,  it  members  of  the  scattered  tribe  were 
must  be  replied,  that  if  no  court  ex-  dwelling,  and  where  he  expected  to 
isted  whicn  could  take  cognisance  find  more  dispassionate  evidence  than 
of  sttch  a  caae,  if  the  Chidf  Com-  in  the  immediate  scene  of  contention; 
miasioner  has  ever  been  empowered  and  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  that 
to  make  these  inquiries,  ana  if,  for  the  title  of  Teira  and  his  companions 
the  last  twenty  years,  ever  since  was  such  that  no  valid  objection  could 
New  Zealand  was  a  colony,  his  has  be  made  against  it. 
been  the  authority  always  appealed  Here  was  the  decision  of  the  only 
to,  under  which  near  25,000,000  of  authority  empowered  to  decide.  The 
acres  have  been  sold  and  bought.  Governor  had  promised  to  buy  the 
and  that  without  oomi^aint  of  injus-  land  of  Teira,  if  Teira  could  make  his 
tioe  or  partiality;  it  was  clearly  ac-  title  good.  The  Commissioner  de- 
cording  to  ancient  usi^e,  and  con-  clared  that  nine  months'  inquiry  had 
Bostent  with  equity  and  rigKt,  that  the  jP^ved  the  title  to  be  unquestionable, 
case  should  be  referred  to  nim.  As  to  The  €k)vemor  had  said  that  he  would 
his  own  proceedings  in  the  investigti-  not  permit  a  chief,  who  had  himself 
tion,  he  nas  declared  in  evidence  oe-  no  claim,  to  interfere  with  another, 
f)re  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  prohibit  his  sale  of  land.  It 
that  he,  first  of  all,  made  inquiries  was  reported  to  him  that  King  was  a 
himself  in  the  ndffhbourhoodof  Tara-  chief  without  the  shadow  of  a  claim,, 
naki;  that  he  then  instructed  the  interfering  with  Teira's  property  on 
depaty  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parris,  to  no  principle  but  the  principle  <^ 
continue  inquiries  there,  whilst  he  might.  If  the  Governor  did  not 
lunuelf  passed  over  to  Queen  Char-  mean  to  break  his  word  and  to  make 
Iptte's  Sound,  and  afterwards  to  Wei-  his  power  contemptible,  he  had  no 
luu(ton,  wh»«  members  of  the  tribe  alternative  but  to  proceed  with  his 
haTing  daims  upon  the  disputed  block  purchase. 

had  heen  long  resident ;  that  he  there  To  turn  to  the  other  question.  It 
iostitnted  fresh  investigations,  and  it  true  that  Teira's  land  could  not  be 
found  the  persons  chiefly  interested  sold  but  by  consent  of  all  the  tribe ; 
1^7  to  give  consent  to  the  sale ;  that  that  consent  could  be  given  only 
that,  on  thewhi^e,  nine  months  were  through  William  King,  the  acknow- 
(Koipied  in  the  most  careful  conside-  ledged  head  of  the  tribs ;  and  that,  as 
ration  of  the  question;  and  that  he  was  ke  refused  consent,  the  title  was  bad. 
at  length  most  fully  satisfied  that  the  This  is  the  view  which  the  mission- 
land  undoubtedly  belonged  to  those  aries  have  taken,  and  which  those 
▼ho  wete  offering  it  for  sale,  whilst  who  follow  them  now  put  forward  aa 
uw  opponent,  King,  had  no  title  in  the  true  one.  But  did  the  natives 
J|iiy  way  to  forbid  the  sale,  and  that  take  this  new  before  the  Europeuis 
hu  opposition  arose  only  from  his  at-  suggested  it  ]  The  Chief  Commis- 
taehmeat  to  the  principles  of  the  land-  sioner  testifies,  and  his  knowledge 
*®pie.  *  and  experience  are  undoubted,  that 
It  has  been  said  by  Archdeacon  the  practice  is  diverse  in  different 
Hadfidd*— and  his  words  have  been  tribes,  and  that  in  this  tribes  the  Nga- 
^oed  fay  otheo-^that  Mr.  Parris  tiawa,  the  custom  has  been  for  oertida 
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that  they  did  not  expect  so  formidable  imjiedimeiits  were  really  piaeed  in  the 
a  refiistance.  A  factious  chief^  with  a  way  of  Colonel  Gold  or  of  CTeneral 
frivolous  pretext,  was  hardly  likely  to  Pratt,  beyond  the  humane  prohibition 
aet  all  authority  at  defiance.  And  to  shed  blood,  and  so  to  make,  ac- 
we  think  abundant  eyidenoe  exists  to  cording  to  Maori  custom,  the  quarrel 
show  that  the  resistance  would  not  irremediable,  until  the  resistance  bad 
have  been  so  protracted  but  for  the  been  such  that  it  wajs  plain  the  in- 
failure  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  mili-  surgents  were  bent  on  extremities, 
tary  to  check  it,  and  for  the  encourage-  Colonel  Browne  is  said  to  be  an  officer 
ment  eiven  to  it  by  Europeans.  who,  when  in  command  of  her  Ma- 
Ana  now,  to  turn  from  the  causes  je8ty'B4l8t  Regiment  in  India,  waa 
of  the  war  to  the  conduct  of  itthere  nighly  distinguished  for  his  courage, 
is,  indeed,  much  to  deplora  Where  ability  and  humanity.  We  should 
the  fault  lies,  or  whether  there  be  any  hardly  ex^t  him,  ther^ore^  to  be 
fault,  or  onlv  misfortune,  it  is  hard  to  guilty  of  timid,  thouch  we  grve  him 
say.  The  disciplined  English  army  mil  credit  for  merciful  couBsela. 
has  ever  been  found  singularly  unfitted  But  though  we  eittirely  acquit  the 
for  the  bush  warfare  of  Caffirs  and  New  Governor,  we  are  in  no  haste  to  con- 
Zealanders.  Even  the  Irish  bogs  and  demn  the  commanding  offioeia.  We 
the  Welsh  mountains  have  proved  wait  for  fuller  infoimatioiL,  and  are 
more  accessible  to  poHoe  than  to  mili-  satisfied  of  the  unusual  difficulty  of 
tary.    In  New  Zealand,  a  regiment  of  their  task.* 

disciplined  soldiers  marched  out  in  Meanwhile,  we  eanestly  hoipe  that 

order,  is  like  so  many  bright-coloured  all  needful  reisfbroements  will  be  sent 

nine-pins,  safely  and  easily  bowled  out    Nothing  can  make  the  war  ge- 

down  from  behind  bushes  and  in  deep  neral,  and  raise  the  whole  native  po- 

rifle-pits.    Of  oourse  a  pitched  battle  pulation  against  us  so  certainly   as 

in  an  open  country  would  decide  for  the  haJf  measures  and  insufficient  means. 

English  discipline  against  the  Maori  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  szpeet  the 

disorder.     But  the  double-barrelled  settlers  to  volunteer  in  numbere  suffi- 

Sin  in  the  hand  of  the  half  naked  cient  to  hold  their  own  a^^ainst  the 

aori,  dodging  among  the  bushes.  Maories,  if  the  latter  are  determined 

every  inch  of  which  he  knows,  and  to  drivq  th^n  out.    Every  Maori  of 

of  which  his  enemy  is  utterly  ignorant,  adult  age  is  a  warrior ;  every  settler 

is  worth  many  rifles  in  the  hands  of  1b  a  farmer  or  a  civilian,    lliough  the 

the  soldiers  in  scarlet  and  pipeclay,  native  population  may  no  longer  out- 

Probably,  the  first  reverses  of  our  number  the  European,  it  is  probable 

troops  in  all  encoimters  of  this  kind  that  the  native  adnlts  are  moiB  nu- 

have  arisen  from  contempt  of  the  merous  than  the   European  adults, 

enemy.    But  our  officers  must  have  The  natives  are  almost  whoUy  inha- 

leamed  by  this  time  that  sueh  feel-  bitants  of  the  North  Islimd ;  and  we 

ings  are  misplaced.    What  is  most  can  hardly  ex|)ect  the  peaceful  colo- 

wanted  is  a  body  of  irregular  troops,  nists  of  the  Muidle  Idand  to  give  up 

Even  volunteers  may  be  preferable  to  th^  cultivations  aad  turn  soldiers  to 

regulars;  for  the  very  regularity  is  defend  their  felbw-coontrymen  in  the 

rum.  North.    It  is  remarkable  how,  almost 

Some  bhime  has  been  thrown  on  unanimonsly,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Colonel  l^wne,  for  having  at  first  Middle  Island,  separated  by  sea  from 

hampered  the  commandisjg  officers  the  scene  of  stme,  sympathise  with 

with  instructions  not  to  begin  the  at-  their  brethren  in  the  North  and   ap> 

tack  on  the  rebels  till  the  rebds  first  prove  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  the 

made  an  assault  on  the  troopa    But  war.     But  we  cannot  expect  them, 

it  appears,  from  the  statements  made  any  more  than  the  people  of  Australia 

to  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  that  no  or  Van  Dieman's  ii^n^  to  arm  in  de> 

*  The  extraordinary  strength  of  a  Maori  war-pa,  which  is,  in  ftct,  a  first-rate 

fortification,  may  he  seenhy  referring  to  Thomson'^  '*  Story  of  New  Zealand," 

Part  II.,  chapter  viii;    In  1846  a  pa  of  this  kind,  defended  by  250  men,  armed 

with  single  and  double-barrelled  guns,  utterly  baffled  the  attack  of  oar  troops. 

tnustering  630  men,  with  six  gunn  and  a  3a-pounder,  and  aided  by  SAO  native  al. 
lies.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  100,  r'a. ,  thirty-four  kOled,  and 
sixty-six  wounded. 
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fenoe  when  they  arethemBelveB  in  no  is  needful  will  entail  a  much  larger 
danger  of  attadc.  expenditure,  which  would  otherwise 
Convinced,  as  we  are,  of  the  justice  have  been  needless.  The  best  and 
of  the  war,  and  that  war  sooner  or  the  only  hope  of  peace  is  to  make 
later  was  inevitable,  we  trust  that  no  war  in  earnest,  and  that  without  de- 
half  ineaeures  will  protract  it,  and  no  lay.* 
OQtcries  against  an  expenditure  whidi 
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In  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  man  of  or  the  valley  will  be  our  estimate  of 

Ood,  the  eood  land  is  described  as  the  uses  of  science  : — 

ilOTOlg  with  milk  and  honey.     The  «To  some  she  is  the  goddess  weat. 

promise  is  that  Israel  shall  suck  honey  To  some  the  milch  cow  of  the  field , 

out  of  the  rock  and  oil  out  of  the  Whose  hnsiness  'tis  to  calculate 

flinty  rock,  as  well  as  the  ranker  "^^  moToA  of  butter  she  can  yield.* 
dainties  of  butter  of  kine,  and  milk  The  feud  between  speculative  and 
of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  practical  science  is  far  from  settled, 
of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  with  the  fat  The  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders 
of  kidneysL  of  wheat,  and  the  pure  are  still  at  war :  it  will  be  a  happy 
Wood  of  the  grape.  On  the  tops  of  day  for  both,  when,  weary  of  their 
the  reeks,  from  the  heights  oi  the  endless  maraudings,  they  shall  begin 
rugged  rocks,  the  bee  should  hive  to  barter  the  produce  of  each — when 
her  honey,  and  the  olive  ripen  its  the  Highland  honey  shall  be  ex- 
heny;  the  very  hill  tops  of  Palestine,  changed  for  the  Lowland  milk,  and 
now  80  barren,  should  then  drop  down  barrenness  and  war  give  place  to 
vith  honey  and  oil;  a  basket  full  of  abundance  and  peace, 
zed  earth  shaken  between  the  crevices  The  use  of  mountains  is  to  sow  the 
of  the  rocks  should  suffice  for  the  dust  of  continents  ^et  to  be,  and  the 
oliTe  to  take  root  in ;  there  the  wild  use  of  speculative  science  to  prepare  a 
thyme  should  blossom,  and  thus  the  soil  on  which  the  useful  arts  may 
mountains  should  flow  witii  honey  as  grow.  We  have  so  habituated  our- 
the  Talleys  flowed  with  nulk,  maJcing  selves  to  think  this,  that  as  He^el  re- 
ap that  twofold  blessing  which  is  the  marked,  philosophy  in  England  is  un- 
^m  of  all  lands.  derstooa  to  mean  the  construction  of 

The  world  of  mind  is  broken,  like  pumps  and  spy-glasses,  watches,  and 

the  world  of  nature,  into  mountains  diving-bells,  whue  all  beyond  this  is 

ud  valleyB,    There  are  the  hill  tops,  xemanded  to  the  barren  region  of  me- 

▼here  the  philosopher  sets  his  spy-  taphjrsics  or  mysticism. 

g*s88  and  draws  his  triangles,  and  to  Even  Bacon  speaks  with  indigna- 

which  the  mystic  climbs,  in  nopes  of  tion  of  the  way  m  which  philosophy 

reaching  heaven  by  rising  above  earth;  had  been  degraded  and  perverted  by 

uid  there  are  valleys  wmch  the  Utili-  being  applied  as  a  mere  instrument 

'jnan  turns  to  prcmt,  drawing  out  of  of  utility  or  of  early  education : — 

themthefatoftne  kidneys,  of  wheat,  "So  that  the  great  mc  her  of  the 

ttd  the  tmre  blood  of  the  ^pe.  sciences  is  thrust  down  with  indignity 

•^coording  as  we  love  the  lull-top  to  the  offices  of  a  handmaid— is  made 


Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  the  news  has  reached  na  of  GleDeral 
fiatrt  Tietory  over  the  Waikatos.  Though  this  is  just  cause  for  congratulatiou, 
It  by  BO  iBeam  proves  tlwt  the  war  ia  at  an  end.  The  Maoris  are  a  determined 
IJ^^^he  defeat  of  theiv  brethren  may  possibly  prevent  other  tribes  fh>m  joining 
^  wnrrectioD,  hat  revenge  is  not  unlikely  to  make  desperate  those  already  en- 
^*v^  ^^  ^  ^^  tmst  that  both  the  home  and  colonial  goyemmeats  may  act  on  the 
I^naetple  ef  vigormiBly  ehasdaing  the  rebels,  and  yet  of  showing  mercy  to  the 
HtMimdied.  The  colony  will  for.  some  time  require  strong  defencCj  but  a  conci- 
iutory  policy  ihould  accompany  a  demonstration  of  pover. 
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to  minister  to  the  labours  of  medicine  found  one  who  has  never  felt  a  gap 

or  mathematics ;  or,  again,  to  give  either  in  his  affections  or  his  belief — 

the  first  preparatory  tinge  to  the  im-  who  has  ^own  to  man's  estate  with 

mature  minds  of  youth."''^  the  same  circle  of  childhood  unbroken 

In  this  state  of  discord  between  aroimd  him  1  The  stars,  it  has  been 
physics  and  metaphysics,  a  noble  said,  are  the  holes  in  the  drop-scene 
poem  has  taught  the  world  that  all  through  which,  like  children  at  a  play, 
IS  not  barren  on  the  hill-topo  of  meta-  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lights  be- 
physics.  In  the  "In  Memoriam"  song  hind,  and  learn  that  the  curtain  soon 
nas  sucked  sweets  out  of  stones,  and  will  rise.  But  he  is  a  dull  child  who 
has  tempted  the  world  to  climb  those  mistakes  the  painted  drop-scene  for 
hills  ana  to  taste  those  sweets.  Not  the  play  itself,  and  to  whom  the 
only  has  the  world  put  up  with  the  lights  flashing  behind,  and  the  tun- 
metaphysics  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry  ing  of  the  orcnestra  do  not  suggest 
— a  dose  which,  to  borrow  Tasso's  something  grand  coming.  Just  such 
well-known  metaphor,  is  like  the  is  the  easy  dogmatist  who  has  never 
medicine  that  we  ^ve  the  sick  child  doubted,  or  the  satisfied  worldling 
in  a  cup  tipped  with  honey;  but  it  who  wishes  the  curtain  may  never 
has  even  taught  itself  to  think,  in  rise  to  dissipate  his  illusions.  Sorrow 
order  to  relish  the"  In  Memoriam."  As  and  doubt  are  the  two  rifts  made  in 
the  Russian  epicure  is  switched  over  the  curtain  of  life,  and  throu^  which 
in  his  bath  with  some  aromatic  broom  we  see  the  everlasting  lights  behind, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  banquet,  so  To  have  never^  sorroweo,  or  to  have 
the  laureate  has  forced  his  admirers  never  doubted,  is  a  state  of  prolonged 
to  fortify  themselves  for  eigoyinff  his  childhood,  approaching  veiV  near  to 
lark's  and  nightingale's  tongues  Dy  a  imbecility.  TUl  we  have  looked  death 
preparatory  discipUne  of  hard  think-  in  the  face,  we  cannot  have  felt  the 
ing.  It  is  impossible  to  taste  one  of  reality  of  life ;  tiU  we  have  looked 
the  hundred  and  thirty  cups  of  dis-  doubt  in  the  face,  we  cannot  be  said 
tilled  metaphysics  which  the  "In  Me-  to  have  faith.  In  both  cases  there 
moriam"  contains  without  some  pre-  must  be  a  transition  before  the  child, 
paration  of  self-reflection.  This  is  who  lives  and  believes,  can  be  said  to 
why  the  poem  is  either  the  most  Aaw  life  and  to  Aavc  faith.  "Howbeit 
meaningless  or  the  most  suggestive  that  was  not  first  which  was  spiritual, 
in  the  language.  Either  the  reader  but  that  which  was  natural  and  after- 
loves  those  wards  that  which  is  spiritual."  So  it 
"Short  swallow  flights  of  song  iliAt  dip  IS  with  all  of  US.    The  child  has  a 

Their  wingi  in  tears  and  skim  away,  *  natural  or  animal  Life,  but  it  is  in 

with  all  the  intensity  of  truths  often  PJ?^"^^  ?f<./^^  *i!J*  *iS??h  **^  * 

felt,  but  never  bo  well  expressed  be-  "P^ir^^l^,.  f^,SJ^  ?f^ A^.f^^' 

for^  or  else  it  is  flung  away  as  an  ?°*  ^^  steals  upon  it    So  the  child 

unnieaning  mystical  twang/ like   a  ^"  »  ^"^TtniTJi^^i  *^®  "^  ''^^' 

Jew's  han.  in  a  schoolboy^  mouth  f^^.t  ?^M*^  w  «?«  f!?i^i,°SS^ 

trying  to  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  ^^  ^*  "  ^}^'  ^'**,*J'®  ^'i^  ^^'*=^ 

Zion             6      °       W.O       jjo  v»  overcomes  the  world  and  removes 

Or  airain   if  kind  TcaAer  von  ar«  mountains  is  the  birth  of  love  brood- 

on?W"diSL^7*sa^^^  hi  sZtf 'clf'zelV'^^d^^^ 

common  sense,  who  hate  mystery  and  T  f  ^X"^    ^^a  l^^l^  i?^  Aurora, 

suspect  preteAce  in  whatever  ^  not  but  of  Chaos  and  Psyche.  MorsJanucL 

sel/^vident,  you  had  better  not  at-  ,^^,",^/l^^?r^^^^^ 

tempt  the  *^In  Memoriam."  ^u^^^'lS"'-'^?*''^®"  hatchments; 

^  that  doubt  is  the  doorway  to  faith  la 

••  The  song  was  made  to  be  wang  in  the  night,  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  bccause  di- 

And  he  who  reads  it  in  broad-dav  light,  yinea  etUl  nourfsh  the  fond  desire  to 

Will  never  read  its  mystery  anght,  «««— r   «»«•.    ^^*«   4Vwv«»    4.^.^  ^-;4.i.    ^ 

And  yet  it  is  childlike  easy!"  ^t^,."^  o°  J^^fl  ^^^^  ^'^J?  "**^    ^f 

childhood  to  the  faith  of  manhood 

If  thei-e  are  any  who  have  never  sor-  without  wetting  their  feet  in  the  cold 

rowed,  or  have  never  doubted,  they  waters  of  doubt.    The  amiable  wish 

should  not  read  it.    But  is  there  to  be  that  the  natural  may  develop  of  itself 


*  Novum  Organon.    Lib.  i.  Aph.  60. 
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into  the  spiritaal  is  as  vain  in  the  one  matic  theology,  and  that  so  is  the 
case  as  in  the  other.  "  Afterward  that  poet ;  that  the  age  is  seeking  some  con- 
which  is  spiritual''  is  the  inevitable  cordance  between  reason  and  faith,  and 
law  of  the  growth  both  of  a  spiritual  that  the  poet  is  also  seeking  the  same, 
life  aad  a  spiritual  faith.  The  chann  of  this  poem  is  that  it  de- 
There  may  be  cases  where  the  faith  scribes  the  experience  of  sorrow  and 
of  childhood  seems  to  have  developed  doubt  which  a  cultivated  mind  has 
into  the  faith  of  manhood  without  passed  through  on  his  way  to  a  higher 
pasdnff  through  the**  intervital gloom"  faith  and  a  contented  submission  to 
of  doubt  just  as  there  will  be  cases  of  the  ills  of  life.  Those  who  are  tread- 
those  alive  at  the  last  day,  when  mor-  ing  the  same  path  look  to  the  "In 
tality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  Memoriam''asap8almoflife,inwhich 
Bat  in  both  cases  this  mortal  must  they  read  their  own  sorrows  and 
pat  on  immortality  as  a  vesture  from  doubts  reflected  in  the  heart  of  the 
without)  not  as  a  growth  from  within,  poet  They  prize  it,  not  so  much  as 
It  ma^  be  in  a  moment,  in  the  a  work  of  art^  or  as  a  gem  of  thought, 
twinkhngof  aneye — ^the  faith  of  child-  uniq^ue  as  it  is  in  this  respect  It  is 
hood  mav  be  transfigured  into  spiri-  for  its  deeper,  its  spiritual,  beauties 
toal  fai^  so  rapidly  that  none  have  that  they  give  it  a  place  on  the  same 
matked  the  transition;  but  a  tran-  shelf  witn  Augustine's  "Confessions," 
sition  has  been  passed  through,  silent  A  Eempis'  '^Imitation,"  and  Bun- 
and  soft  as  that  by  which  John  yui's  "Pilgrim."  All  that  can  be 
Boanerges,  of  Galilee,  became  John  said  upon  it  as  a  poem  has  been  al- 
the  Divine,  of  Patmos;  but  a  change  ready  said,  and  we  refer  the  reader 
thrae  has  been.  Doubt  must  be  to  the  critics  for  a  catalogue  of  its 
passed  through  before  the  faith  of  beauties  and  defects.  As  a  work  of 
unreason  can  oecome  the  faith  of  rea-  art  it  has  not  escaped  shipwreck  be- 
son,  before  the  leprosy  of  unbelief  tween  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
b  eared,  and  the  flesh  of  a  man  can  prolix  distinctness  and  concise  obscu- 
beoome  as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child.  rity : 

The  "In  Memoriam"  of  Tennyson  is  <«  Brevis  esse  kboro 

not  a  theological  poem.    It  is  not  Obscnnufio." 

like  Dante's  attempt  to  create  an  jt  could  not  be  otherwise.    Where 

eoic  out  of  the  theology  of  the  md-  there  are  deep  thoughts  there  must 

die  Ago,  or  Milton  s  out  of  the  the-  ^  ^ark  sayings ;  it  is  no  use  complain- 

ology  of  the  Reformation.    It  is  not  j^g  ^f  this ;  and  till  we  can  turn  Job 

vH  ?^^*.  veraification  of  Bobng-  ^r  the  Apocalypse  into  the  lucid  Eng- 

broke's  t)eiam,  or  like  the  theology  ^^  ^f  fiJey  or  the  Ttrnf*  newspaper 

of  the  Evan^hcal  Revival  of  last  it  ig  idle  to  ask  for  clearness, 

oentary,  done  mto  blank  verse  by  the  „  „        _j    vi,      ^      ,.  ,*       , 

g^'fotoey.    Rome,  the  Refonna-  '  J^l^^^^'^^.^:^ 

turn,  the  Rationalist,  and  the  Revival  t»  ,  .     . ,           ,     ,        x^      i 

movements  have  thus  created  four  But  to  those  who  have  thought  on 

ereat  religious  poems,  in  which  the  ^h^se  things  and  felt  that  we  now  see 

Sttth  of  the  age  has  been  caught  in  *!^oug^  ?  riass  darkly,  the  enigma- 

the  flux,  and  oystallissed  into  certain  ^"5  style  is  itself  a  charm.     It  is  felt 

fixed  shapes.     Religious  poems  like  t^a*  you  are  with  a  true  man  who  is 

these  are  as  light,  but  as  hard,  as  trymgtoteUyou  his  thoughts,  and  who 

cryBtalsL     Dogmas  done  into  verse  stutters  and  repeats  himself,  it  may 

may  leflect  the  faith  of  an  age,  but  H,  ^  chUdren  do  when  thev  reaUy 

the  light  that  is  from  them  is  not  in  *alk  and  not  chatter.  The  professional 

them.    The  poet  is  the  ambassador  in  seer  knows  ^1  about  the  next  world, 

bondi  of  a  higher  teacher  than  him-  Mahomet  and  Swedenborgboth  could 

•elf;  and,  inflie  fetters  of  verse,  he  I»i»*  a  vision  of  heaven  and  heU  so 

preadies  the  faith  of  the  age  of  wiich  ^^  earth  that  the  suspicion  is  forced 

ne  is  the  poet    Tennyson  Ib  not  a  re-  <>?  ^  *^**  ^^J  ^ere  nothmg  more 

Scions  poet  in  the  sense  that  Dante,  *"»»  ^^?*^  dreamers  and  ecstatics. 

ilton,  Pope,  and  Oowper  are.    The  ^  «  «>  ^^^  ^^  human  descnptions 

•*  In  Memoriam"  reflects  the  theology  ©f  the  unseen— 

of  its  author  only.      It  has  nothing  "Jupiter  est  qaodeonque  Tidei  quocunqne 

more  in  common  with  the  age  than  movem." 

this,  that  the  age  is  averse  to  dog-  One  person  only  in  the  Bible  is  said 
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to  have  been  cangfat  op  to  the  Third 
Heaven,  but  what  he  saw  he  thonght 
it  was  not  lawful  to  utter.  Ezqui- 
aitely  has  Tennyson  alluded  to  this 
same  thought : — 

**  When  Lazuns  left  his  charnel  cave, 
And  heme  to  Mnry's  hooee  retaned, 
Wm  tfaie  denunded^  if  he  yeuaed 
To  hear  her  weeping  hy  hi»  grave  ? 

** '  Where  wert  then,  brother,  these  fonr  da^rv  T 
There  live*  no  record  of  reply, 
Whieh,  teeing  what  it  is  to  die, 
Had  Buely  added  pnuae  to  praise. 

**  From  every  bouse  the  neigfabooiB  met. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  joyful  sound, 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crowned 
The  poxple  Imyws  of  Olivet. 


M 


^  Behold  a  man  nised  iq>  by  Christ; 
The  rest  remainetb  nnrevealed ; 
He  told  it  not,  or  aomething  sealed 
The  lips  of  Oiat  Evangelist.'' 

MTsticism  is  the  vain  attempt  of  the 
minatoeai)lainamyBtery,.a8lutional- 
ism  is  theattempt  to  explain  a  miracle. 
Mysteries  and  miracles  lie,  the  one 
in  the  future,  the  other  in  the  past; 
and  we  cannot  drag  them  into  day- 
light and  think  that  by  looking  long 
at  them  we  shall  see  fEui;her  into 
theuL  If  we  bend  down  all  our  lives 
over  the  mystery  we  only  see  our- 
selves in  it ;  till  at  last  we  take  our 
own  shadow  for  something  new,  and 
start  back  as  if  we  had  seen  a  ghost. 
It  is  hard  to  hold  communion  with 
the  dead  and  not  to.  think  we  see 
them.  Hamlet  must  have  his  ghost. 
"Let  me  not  think  on  it,''  he  says; 
"  this  way  madness  lies  f  but  he  does 
think  on  it,  and  so  the  thought  be- 
comes a  possession  which  ends  in 
madness.  The" In Memoriam" bests 
temperate  music  throughout ;  not 
once  does  the  jEancy  bre&  out  into 
open  vision.  On  the  contrary,  the 
poet  reasons  with  himself  that  if  he 
saw  his  friend  he  should  not  believe 
the  vision,  but  dismiss  it  as  some  can- 
ker of  the  brain — 

'*  If  any  vision  shoold  reveal 

Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  it  vain, 
Ot  ont  the  oanker  of  the  brain, 
Yea,  thoogfa  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

**  To  chances  where  onr  lots  were  cast 
Together  in  the  days  behind, 
I  might  bat  say,  I  hear  a  wind 
Of  memoxy  manniirxBg  die  past. 

'*  Yea,  though  itspi^e  and  bared  to  view 
A  fact  within  the  coming  year, 
And,  Uiough  the  months  revolving  near 
Should  prove  the  phantom  warning  tme^ 


Tb^  might  Boi  eeem  tfa^  ^ 
Jmit  spiritoal  preaentimentSy 
And  such  refraction  of  events 

As  often  rises  en  they  rise.** 

There  is  nothing  of  the  mystic  m  this. 
Sorrow  for  the  departed  has  not 
wrought  a  canker  in  the  brain,  as  in 
the  mystic,  who  sees  by  the  law  of  in- 
verted peroeDtions,  not  from  without 
but  from  within.  Ghosts,  like  ruins, 
are  seen  best  by  moonlight  With 
true  disceniment  of  this,  TeiuiyBon 
invokes  the  spirit  of  his  lost  friend — 

'*  Come  not  in  watches  of  the  nisht. 

But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm. 
Come  beauteous  in  thine  after  fjorira, 
And  like  a  finer  light  in  li^t'* 

There  is  nothing  diseased,  nothing 
selfish  in  sorrow  hke  this.  The  poet 
neither  shuts  himself  in  with  his  lost 
friend  nor  shuts  out  new  friends : — 

"  My  pulses,  therefirae,  beat  again 

For  other  friends,  that  once  I  met ; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget. 
The  mighty  hopm  that  make  us  men. 

"  X  woo  your  love :  I  eount  it  crime 
To  mourn  for  any  over  much, 
I  the  divided  half  of  such 
A  friendship  as  had  mastered  time.^* 

Sorrow  without  hope  stupefies  the 
mind  ;  sorrow  with  hope  refines  and 
exalts  it  In  this  state  of  feeling  the 
mind  rises  to  look  at  things  as  they 
really  are.  A  sorrow  like  this,  which 
does  not  disgust  us  with  life,  but  only 
weans  us  from  worldly-mindedneas, 
is  a  sacred  sorrow,  a  sorrow  sent  by 
God ;  and  the  man  touched  by  it,  and 
who  can  teach  us  the  lesson  it  has 
taught  him,  should  be  fistened  to  as 
one  who  has  stood  on  the  borders  of 
the  spirit  world,  who  has  looked  down 
the  deep  abvss  of  death,  and  returned 
to  tell  us  of  the  shapes  that  people 
k  and  of  the  master  race  that  inhaoit 
""the  land  that  is  very  far  oflT,  and  see 
the  King  in  his  beaufy." 

Life  out  of  deathjfaith  out  of  doubt : 
these  are  the  two  truths  which  the 
poet  has  spelled  out  for  himself  over 
the  grave  or  his  friend  Arthur  HaUam. 
How  far  his  philosophy  is  sound  and 
Christian  at  the  core,  and  how  far 
it  is  touched  with  a  taint  of  mysticism, 
it  is  our  purpose  now  to  inquire.  We 
will  begm  with  the  first  article  of  the 
Tennysonian  philosophy— JIfor*  ja- 
Tmavitce, 

The  argument  for  existence  after 
death  from  the  ad  desperandum  con- 
clusion we  are  driven  to  when  we 
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conducting  sales  of  land.    Owin^  to  alone  conducted  the  inquiry,  and  that 

he   great   delioacj  of  the  (^uestiona  his  principal  Mr.  M'JLeiuif  trusted 

Mrhich    arise    between  natives   and  all  to  him.    But  if  Mr.  McLean's  own 

(cttlersy  and  the  difficulty  of  a^judi-  solemn  declan^cos  before  the  House 

'Atingon  all  nattTeafiairSy  the  ordinary  of  Representatives  be  not  wholly  dis- 

^ourts  of  the  colony  have  no  power  credited,  he  himself  took  the  initia- 

tore.     The  C^ief  Justice  stated  m  the  tive  in  tne  business;  he  was  familiar 

ilebates  in  the  Legislative  Oouncil  that  with  the  question  even  before  it  was 

the  Supreme  Court,  over  which  he  brought    publicly    forward  ;    years 

presides,  "was  altogether  forbidden  to  ago  he  haa  had  evidence  as  to  ]^g^s 

judge  in  csasea  of  native  title  to  land;  possessions   and  King's  rights ;  he 

and    so.  when  tbe  Bishope  of  New  nad  begun  the  inquiries  on  the  spot : 

Zealand  and  Wellington  complained  he  had  neard  the  evidence  of  the  loou 

that  the  case  of  Teira  and  King  was  Commissioners  acting  under  his  in- 

not  submitted  to  this  Supreme  Court  structions;  he  had  hunself  travelled 

or  to  some  regular  court  of  law,  and  to  the  principal  places  where  the 

witnesses  there  examined  on  oath,  it  members  of  the  scattered  tribe  were 

must  be  replied,  that  if  no  court  ez-  dwelling,  and  where  he  expected  to 

isted  whicn  could  take  cognisance  find  more  dispassionate  evidence  than 

of  such  a    case,  if  the  Chief  Com^  in  the  immediate  scene  of  contention; 

missioner  has  ever  been  empowered  and  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  that 

to  make  these  inquiries,  ana  if,  for  the  title  of  Teira  and  his  companions 

the    last  twenty   years,  ever  since  was  such  that  no  valid  objection  could 

^ew  Zealand  was  a  colony,  his  has  be  made  against  it 

been  the  authority  always  appealed  Here  was  the  decision  of  the  only 

to,  under  which  near  25,000,000  of  authority  empowered  to  decide.    The 

acres  have   been  sold  and  bought,  Governor  had  promised  to  buy  the 

and  that  without  complaint  of  injus-  land  of  Teira,  iiTeira  could  make  his 

tice  or  partiality;  it  was  clearly  ac-  title  good.     The  Commissioner  de- 

conling  to  ancient  usage,  and  con-  clared  that  nine  months'  inquiry  had 

sistent  with  equity  and  rigKt,  that  the  pro^ed  the  title  to  be  unquestionable. 

case  should  be  referred  to  nim.    As  to  The  Governor  had  said  that  he  would 

his  own  proceedings  in  the  investiea-  not  permit  a  chief,  who  had  himself 

tion,  he  has  declared  in  evidence  be-  no  claim,  to  interfere  with  another, 

fore  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  prohibit  his  sale  of  land.    It 

that  hSy  first  of  all,  made  inquiries  was  reported  to  him  that  King  was  a 

himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tara^  chief  without  the  shadow  of  a  claim,. 

i\&ki;  that  he  then  instructed  the  interfering  with  Teira's  property  on 

deputy  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parris,  to  no  principle   but  the   principle   of 

continue  inquiries  there,  whilst  he  might      If  the  Qovemor  did  not 

himself  passed  over  to  Queen  Char-  mean  to  break  his  word  and  to  make 

lotte's  Sound,  and  afterwards  to  Wei-  his  power  contemptible,  he  had  no 

lington,  where  members  of  the  tribe  alternative  but  to  proceed  with  his 

having  claims  upon  the  disputed  block  purchase. 

had  been  long  resident ;  that  he  there  To  turn  to  the  other  question.    Is 
instituted   fresh  investigations,  and  it  true  that  Teira's  land  could  not  be 
found  the  persons  chiefly  interested  sold  but  by  consent  of  all  the  tribe ; 
Tcady  to  give  consent  to  the  sale ;  that  that  consent  could  be  given  only 
that,  on  thewh(^e,  nine  months  were  throu&h  William  King,  the  acknow- 
occnpied  in  the  most  careful  conside-  ledged  head  of  the  tribe  \  and  that,  as 
mtion  of  the  question ;  and  that  he  was  he  refused  consent,  the  title  was  bad. 
^  length  most  fully  satisfied  that  the  This  is  the  view  which  the  mission- 
land  undoubtedly  belonged  to  those  aries  have  taken,  and  which  those 
who  were  ofiering  it  for  sale,  whilst  who  follow  them  now  put  forward  as 
the  opponent,  King,  had  no  title  in  the  true  one.    But  did  the  natives 
v^y  way  to  forbid  the  sale,  and  that  take  this  view  before  the  Europeans 
his  opposition  arose  only  from  his  at-  suggested  it?    The  Chief  Commis- 
tschment  to  the  principles  of  the  land-  sioner  testifies,  and  his  knowledge 
le^e.                          *  and  experience  are  undoubted,  that 
It  has  been  said  by  Archdeacon  the  practice  is  diverse  in  different 
Hsdfield-~and  bis  words  have  been  tribes,  and  that  in  this  tribe^  the  Nga- 
ecfaoed  by  othen-^that  Mr.  Parris  tiawa,  the  custom  has  been  tor  oertaia 
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hapus^  or  mibdivimons  of  the  tribe,  to  no  sort  of  claim.    HU  claim  mm  an 

sell  their  property  without  asking  the  afterthought.     He  began,  not  with 

consent  of  tne  tribe  at  large.*    He  claim,  but  with  defiance.    When  finit 

stat€«  that  he  has  himself  conducted  Teira  offered  the  land,  and  the  Oorer- 

several  purchases  of  land  from  mem-  nor  conditionally  accepted  the  oOV  r, 

bers  of  the  Ngatiawa  on  the  principle  some  of  the  natives  who  were  pieartit 

of  consulting  onlv  the  hapu$  and  said,  ''Then  Waitara  is  gone:**    No 

their  chiefs,  and  that  that  principle  one  denied  the  right    Ko  one  U»*k 

has  always  heretofore  been  admitted  up  the  symbolical  mat  which  Teirm 

as  just.    He  adds,  that  in  former  had  hud  down;  but  King  rose  op  in 

sales  William  King  had  often  made  a  anser  and  said  the  land  should  not  lie 

claim:  but  that  his  claim  had  been  sola  He  admitted  to  Mr.  Parrisaft<T- 

proved  to  be  worthless,  and  so  had  wards  (and  others  were  presen|L  who 

been  refused.    Never  before  does  he  testified  to  the  admission,  BIr.  White* 

seem  to  have  put  in  a  claim  to  veto  ly,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  among  the 

the  sale  as  head  or  chief  of  the  tribe,  rest)  that  the  land  was  Teira*s.    lie 

The  defenders  of  King's  conduct  refused  to  meet  the  Governor  and  dis- 
say  again,  that  though  the  tribe  of  cuss  with  him  the  question  of  right 
Ngatiawa  had  once  left  their  settle-  His  friends  have  indeed  said  that  it  is 
ment,  yet  they  returned  as  a  tribe,  mere  iKnorance  of  native  usage  and 
that,  therefore,  all  their  tribal  rights  Maori  language  which  made  the  G«>- 
remained;  and  that  one  of  those  vemor,  and  the  ministers,  and  tie 
tribal  rights  was,  that  no  land  should  Chief  Commissioner  interpret  all  this 
be  sold  out  by  the  general  consent  as  it  would  naturally  be  mterpret^L 
Yet,  besides  what  has  just  been  said  But  King  is  not  a  simple  sava^^  He 
of  the  Commissioner's  testimony,  it  has  been  taught  by  missionanes ;  he 
is  not  true  that  the  Ngatiawa  ever  has  lived  much  with  Europeans ;  he 
returned  to  their  old  residence  as  a  has  had  experience  of  our  customs, 
tribe.  They  had  been  wasted  scat-  ourways,  our  transactions  of  all  kindji* 
tered,  enslaved,  by  a  superior  hostile  not  least  of  our  modes  of  bargain  mn\ 
tribe.  A  few  stragglers  returned  and  sale.  His  very  appeal  to  arms  shows 
■old  some  of  their  land,  including  the  that  his  cause  was  a  bad  one.  Every 
spot  in  dispute,  to  the  Europeans,  effort  was  made  to  bring  him  to  fair 
Their  conquerors,  too,  the  Waikato,  discussion  of  claims  and  titles ;  but  it 
sold  their  rights  over  the  same  pro-  was  plain  that  he  had  long  been  pro- 
perty to  the  British  crown.  William  paring  for  a  struggle.  He  and  hi* 
King  himself  had  been  a  consenting  followers  were  well  provided  with 
party  to  the  sale  by  the  Ngatiawa.  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  from  the* 
Thev  never  returned  as  a  whole  tribe  very  first  he  sent  letters  to  the  nei^h- 
tolaranakl  Many  of  them  still  live  bouring  tribe  for  aid~-a  tribe  with 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington  which  nis  own  tribe  had  been  at  feud, 
and  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  The  but  which,  having  taken  a  line  opposed 
British  Government  never  acknowl-  to  EngliHh  rule,  and  having  set  up  a 
edged  their  tribal  authority  over  native  king,  was  likely  to  embrace  nis 
those  lands  which  had  once  been  qtuirrel  witn  Government,  whether  it 
alienated  to  the  English ;  nay,  Sir  were  right  or  wrong. 
George  Grey  gave  strict  injunctions  It  would  be  the  purest  mockery  of 
to  Commissioner  McLean  not  to  ac-  justice,  a  mere  psiody  on  true  hu- 
knowledge  their  right  to  those  lands,  manity,  to  vield  to  every  such  asM  r- 
though  he  was  willing  to  re-purchase  tion  of  right,  as  was  made  by  this 
from  them,  as  they  had  for  some  time  arch-sgitator.  If  he  were  head  of 
been  allowed  to  occupy  them  and  to  the  triue,  and  no  land  could  be  soUi 
drive  out  the  settlers.  without  his  leave,  why  did  he  not 

But  it  must  appear  to  every  un-  veto  the  former  sales  to  which  he  was 

pr^udiced  eye  that  King  at  first  made  opposed,  and  in  which  his  own  claims 


*  Some  writers  translate  kapm  by  trihe,  and  the  larger  divisioos  which  we  have 
called  tribes,  soch  as  the  Waiksto  or  the  Ngatiawa,  th^  call  Datkms.  tliis  it  tbs 
wording  of  Dr.  Thomson.  He  speaks  of  eighteen  nations  as  inhahitin*  New 
Zealand,  each  dirided  Into  several  tribes  or  Aapaa,  sod  each  hapn  with  a^ief  at 
Us  head.  (*'8toryofNewZealand.'*I^art  I.,chap.  a.)  Acoordinff  to  this  aomcnda- 
tue  the  questkw  would  be,  whether  property  bdooged  to  a  nanoo  or  to  a  tiibe. 
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for  compensation  were  equally  repu-  by  skilL  If  King  had  had  more  solid 
diated  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  In  the  ground  to  stand  upon,  we  may  reason- 
former  case  he  was  not  ready,  but  ably  belieye  that  so  flimsy  a  pretext 
now  he  was  prepared  for  war.  In  as  that  of  mana  could  never  have 
Maori  phraseolog^,  the  pafb  had  not  been  spoken  of. 
been  built  before.  If  the  claim  of  Suppose,  however,  the  Qovemor 
the  tribe,  and  of  himself  as  head  of  did  not  commit  iiyustice,  still  was  he 
the  tribe,  were  so  plain  and  patent,  as  not  "imprudent  in  the  last  degree?" 
his  defenders  tell  us,  whv  had  the  If  so,  such  a  Governor  would,  indeed, 
whole  tribe  been  convulsed  for  years  be  an  "  expensive  luxury.**  Impru- 
by  factions  and  feuds  about  the  sale  dent  he  has  been,  we  beheve.  in  the 
of  land  ?  Why  was  one  portion  of  last  degree — if  disregard  of  his  own 
the  tribe  resolved  to  sell,  and  another  personal  interest  be  synonymous  with 
portion  ever  opposing  the  sale  ?  If  imprudence.  It  would  have  been 
the  right  of  the  tribe  were  undoubted,  easy  for  him  to  patch  up  a  peace,  to 
or  King's  headship  and  authority  over  eat  his  own  words,  to  repuaiate  his 
it  undoubted,  why  did  not  the  selling  promise,  to  ouit  the  colony,  with  the 
party  yield,  as  governed  by  the  ac-  reputation  ot  having  kept  all  quieL 
knowledged  laws  of  the  Maori  race  %  and  with  no  draw^k  but  that  of 
But  feuds  had  existed — ^not  of  a  few  leaving  his  successor  with  all  the  dif- 
individuals  against  the  general  will  ficulties  which  he  had  himself  in- 
of  the  tribe,  out  among  rival  claim-  herited,  aggravated  tenfold  by  the 
ants—some  proposing  to  sell  their  courage  am  confidence  inspired  in 
own  inheritance,  and  others  claim-  the  minds  of  the  disaffected  natives 
ing  a  share  and  portion  of  that  in-  by  the  evident  pusillanimity  of  the 
heritance ;  and  so  murders  were  British  authorities, 
committed,  as  they  have  been  in  like  When  in  one  part  of  the  island  a 
quarrels  in  more  Christian  lands,  movement  for  setting  up  a  native 
Tet,  when  titles  were  made  clear,  king  had  been  gaining  head  for  yeareL 
when  the  different  proprietary  claims  and  a  kins  was  actually  enthronea 
could  be  arranged,  there  never  arose  and  obeyed— when  a  still  wider  or- 
insuperable  dimculties  to  the  sale  of  ganization  existed  in  support  of  the 
lands  on  the  ground  that  they  were  mnd-league— when  the  Maories  (as  is 
lands  held  by  members  of  a  tnbe  and  proved  by  this  very  instance)  had 
therefore  inalienable.  On  the  con-  armed  themselves  to  the  teeth  and 
trary,  at  least  five  separate  blocks  had  made  everv  preparation  for  re- 
have  so  been  sold  in  this  very  redon,  sistance ;  would  the  exhibition  of 
and  that  without  leave  or  license  from  weakness  have  been  an  indication  of 
the  tribe  or  the  pretended  head  of  wisdom)  When  the  Taranaki  dis- 
the  tribe.  trict,  close  abutting  on  the  colony  of 
Then  comes  the  still  vaguer  asser-  New  Plymouth,  was  in  a  condition  of 
tion  of  Tnana,  Mana  is  a  mysterious  constant  turmoiL  owing  to  the  dis- 
vord,  and  some  of  our  home  con-  putes  between  tne  land  sellers  and 
temporaries  have  used  it  mysteriously,  the  anti-land  sellers  ;  when  murders 
It  was  a  wicked  thing  in  the  British  had  been  perpetrated,  and  more 
Government  to  neglect  this  mana  of  murders  were  to  be  feared,  not  in  the 
King's ;  and  yet,  when  its  value  is  deep  bush,  but  in  the  very  contact- 
translated  into  our  own  current  coin,  points  of  tne  Europeans  and  Maories; 
we  are  told  on  all  sides  in  New  Zea-  when,  according  to  all  testimonv,  not 
land  that  it  means  nothing  else  but  only  was  the  native  district  tnus  a 
usurped  authority.  The  mana  is  that  scene  of  outrage,  but  the  safety  of 
right— for  which^  indeed,  prescription  New  Plymouth  itself  was  threatened ; 
may  be  pleaded  in  most  countries — a  would  Uie  (Governor  have  been  justi- 
law,  which  once  prevailed  in  Europe  fied,  before  any  tribunal,  in  leavini^ 
as  well  as  Australasia —  thin^  to  take  their  counS^  and  ^. 
"Hm  aadent  ml*,  the  golden  plan,  trusting  to  his  own  good  fortune  that  x^ 
That  he  ihoaid  tske  who  hu  the  power,  he  should  be  removed  from  his  go- 
And  he  shoaid  keep  who  can."  vemment  before  the  mischief  reached 
Mana  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  but  that  its  head  % 

grasp  over  other  people's  privileges  One  thin^,  most  probably,  neither 

and  properties  which  a  warlUre  and  he  nor  his  nunisters  foresaw.    Indeed, 

powerful  native  acquired  by  force  or  it  appears  from  their  own  testimony 
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that  they  did  not  expect  so  formidable  impediments  were  really  piaeed  in  tfe 
a  ref  istance.  A  factiouBchief^  with  a  way  of  Colonel  Gold  or  of  0«DCfmi 
frivolous  pretext,  was  hardly  hkelv  to  Pratt,  beyond  the  hnmaae  probibtti«  'Q 
set  all  authority  at  d^ance.  And  to  shed  blood,  and  so  to  make,  sr 
we  think  abundant  evidence  exists  to  cording  to  Maori  custom,  the  qoanr! 
show  that  the  resistance  would  not  irremediable,  until  the  resistaiin*  kvi 
have  been  so  protracted  but  for  the  been  such  that  it  was  pfana  the  ia- 
failure  of  the  nrst  efforts  of  the  mill-  surgents  were  bent  on  extremitirvk 
tary  to  check  it,  and  for  the  encourage-  Colonel  Browne  is  said  to  be  an  ofii^r 
ment  siven  to  it  by  Europeans.  who,  when  in  command  of  her  Ma- 
Ana  now,  to  turn  from  the  causes  jeslr's  41st  Re^^ment  in  India,  «m 
of  the  war  to  the  conduct  of  it.  there  ni^nly  distingmshed  for  his  ooorairr, 
is,  indeed,  much  to  deplore.  Where  ability  and  humanity.  We  ahouM 
the  fault  Ues,  or  whether  there  be  any  hardly  expect  him,  therefore^  to  1« 
fault,  or  only  misfortune,  it  is  hard  to  guilty  of  timid,  thonch  va  give  him 
say.  The  aisciplmed  English  army  mil  credit  for  merciful  cownaehi 
has  everbeenfoundsingularly  unfitted  But  though  we  entirely  acquit  th^ 
forthebushwarfare  ofCaffirssndNew  Governor,  we  are  in  no  haate  lo  coa- 
Zealaadera  Even  the  Irish  bogs  and  demn  the  commanding  offioen.  We 
the  W^h  mountains  have  proved  wait  for  fuller  informatkm,  and  arp 
more  acoeesible  to  police  than  to  mill-  satisfied  of  the  unnanal  difienlly  of 
tary.    In  New  Zealand,  a  regiment  of  their  task* 

disciplined  soldiers  marched  out  in       Meanwhile,  we  eameetly  hope  that 

ordo*,  is  like  so  many  bright-coloured  all  needful  reinforaements  will  be  seat 

nine-pins,  safely  and  easily  bowled  out    Nothing  can  make  the  war  ge- 

down  from  behind  bushes  and  in  deep  neral,  and  raise  the  whole  nathre  po- 

rifle-pits.    Of  oourse  a  pitched  battle  pulation  against  us  so  oertainly  a* 

in  an  open  country  would  decide  for  the  naif  measures  and  insnfficient  meatw 

I^lisn  discipline  against  the  Maori  It  is  quite  hopeleas  to  expect  the 

disorder.     But  the  double-barrelled  settlers  to  volunteer  in  nambmsolfi- 

Sin  in  the  hand  of  the  half  naked  cient  to  hold  their  own  agaansl  fth«> 

aori,  dodging  among  the  bushes.  Maories,  if  the  latter  ara  delcnnincd 

eveiT  inch  of  which  be  knows,  and  to  drivQ  them  out    Every  Mkni  cif 

of  which  his  enemy  is  utterly  isnorant,  adult  age  is  a  warrior ;  every  eettl*  ■* 

is  worth  many  rifles  in  the  hands  of  is  a  farmer  or  a  civilian.    Thoogh  thr 

the  soldiers  in  scarlet  and  pipeclay,  native  population  may  no  longer  imc- 

Probably,  the  first  reverses  of  onr  number  tne  European,  it  is  probahli* 

troops  in  all  encounters  of  this  kind  that  the  native  adnlts  are  more  nu- 

have  arisen  from  contempt  of  the  merous  than  the  European  adultn. 

enemy.    But  our  officers  must  have  The  natives  are  almost  wholly  inha- 

learned  by  this  time  that  sueh  feel-  bitants  of  the  North  Island ;  and  we 

ings  are  misplaced.    What  is  most  can  hardlv  expect  the  peaoml  ookw 

wanted  is  a  body  of  irregular  troops,  niste  of  tne  Middle  Island  to  mve  of> 

Even  volunteers  may  be  preferable  to  their  cultivations  and  torn  eoAmers  to 

regulars;  for  the  very  regularity  ia  defend  their  feilow-conntranen  in  th«* 

rum.  North.    It  is  remarkable  how,  almoet 

Some  blame  has  been  thrown  on  unanimously,  the  inhabilanta  of  the 

Colonel  Browne,  for  having  at  first  Middle  Island,  separated  by  eea  Iran 

hampered  the  commanding  officers  the  scene  of  striie,  qmpaihiae  witn 

with  instructions  not  to  begin  the  at-  their  brethren  in  the  North  and  ai^- 

tack  cm  the  rebek  till  the  rebels  first  prove  the  josticeand  the  policy  of  the 

made  an  assault  on  the  troopa    But  war.     But  we  oannot  exped  them, 

it  appears,  fix)m  the  statements  made  any  more  than  the  people  of  Anetrmiia 

to  the  Houses  of  Assembly^  that  no  or  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  to  arm  in  de. 


*  The  extrsordinsiy  strength  of  a  ICsosi  w-^,  which  Is,  la  ftci,  a  ftrsi*r«tc 
fbrtiflcstioii.  may  be  seen  by  lefefriog  to  Thomsoot  •*  81017  ef  Nev  Zealsad," 
PSrt  n.,  coapter  viii  la  1M6  a  pa  of  this  kind,  deteded  by  tao  mea,  a^lle^i 
with  iiogle  and  doable>harrened  gnas,  utterly  baflcd  the  attack  of  oar  tfoopa^ 
mustering  eso  men,  with  six  gnns  and  a  SS-poander,  and  aided  hy  tso  aatl^  al- 
lies. Our  kMBin  kUlsd  and  wounded  amounted  lo  100,  vis.,  thir^*fcar  killed, aad 
Bixt>'fix  vonndetl. 
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fonee  when  they  are  themselves  in  no  is  needfU  will  entail  a  much  larger 
danger  of  attack.  expenditure,  which  would  otherwise 
Convinced,  as  we  are,  of  the  justice  have  been  needless.  The  best  and 
of  the  war,  and  that  war  sooner  or  the  only  hope  of  peace  is  to  make 
later  was  inevitable,  we  trust  that  no  war  in  earnest,  and  that  without  de- 
half  measures  will  protract  it,  and  no  lay.* 
ontcriea  against  an  expenditure  which 


Tennyson's  philosophy.— in  BCBMoniAM. 

In  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  man  of  or  the  valley  will  be  our  estimate  of 

God,  the  good  land  is  described  as  the  uses  of  science  : — 

flowing  with  milk  and  honey.     The         "To  some  she  u  the  godden  ewat, 

promise  is  that  Israel  shall  suck  honey         To  some  the  miicU  cow  of  the  field, 

oat  of  the  rock  and  oil  out  of  the  Whose  business  *ti8  to  ealcuUte 

flinty  rock,  as  well  as  the  ranker  ""*•  '^®^'**  <»'  ^"**«  ■^'^  «»  y»«M.- 
dainties  of  butter  of  kine,  and  milk  The  feud  between  speculative  and 
of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  practical  science  is  far  from  settled, 
of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  with  the  fat  The  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders 
of  kidneys^  of  wheat,  and  the  pure  are  still  at  war :  it  will  be  a  happy 
blood  of  the  grape.  On  the  tops  of  day  for  both,  when,  weary  of  then: 
the  rocks,  from  the  heights  of  the  endless  maraudings,  they  shall  begin 
ragged  rocks,  the  bee  snould  hive  to  barter  the  produce  of  each — when 
her  honey,  and  the  olive  ripen  its  the  Highland  honey  shall  be  ez- 
berry;  the  veiy  hill  tops  of  Palestine,  changed  for  the  Lowland  milk,  and 
now  so  barren,  should  then  drop  down  barrenness  and  war  give  place  to 
with  honey  and  oil ;  a  basket  full  of  abundance  and  peace. 
red  earth  shaken  between  the  crevices  The  use  of  mountains  is  to  sow  the 
of  the  rocks  should  suffice  for  the  dust  of  continents  jet  to  be,  and  the 
olive  to  take  root  in ;  there  the  wild  use  of  speculative  science  to  prepare  a 
thyme  should  blossom,  and  thus  the  soil  on  which  the  useful  arts  may 
mountains  should  flow  with  honey  as  grow.  We  have  so  habituated  our- 
the  valleys  flowed  with  milk,  making  selves  to  think  this,  that  as  He^el  ro- 
up that  twofold  blessing  which  is  the  marked,  philosophy  in  England  is  nn- 
fi^orv  of  all  lands.  derstood  to  mean  the  construction  of 

The  world  of  mind  is  broken,  like  pumps  and  spy-glasses,  watches,  and 

the  world  of  nature,  into  mountains  diving-bells,  whue  all  beyond  this  is 

and  valleys.    There  are  the  hill  tops,  lemanded  to  the  barren  region  of  me- 

vhere  the  philosopher  sets  his  spy-  taphysics  or  mysticism, 
glass  and  draws  his  trian^lef^  and  to       jSven  Bacon  speaks  with  indigna- 

wbich  the  mystic  climbs,  in  hopes  of  tion  of  the  way  m  which  philosophy 

reaching  heaven  by  rising  above  earth;  had  been  degraded  and  pervertea  by 

uid  thore  are  valle3n8  wmch  the  Utili-  being  applied  as  a  mere  instrument 

tarian  turns  to  profit,  drawing  out  of  of  utility  or  of  early  education : — 

them  the  fat  of  the  kidneys,  or  wheat,  "So  that  the  great  mc  her  of  the 

Ukd  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape.  sciences  is  thrust  down  with  indignity 

Acooraing  as  we  love  tne  hill-top  to  the  offices  of  a  handmaid—is  made 


*  Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  the  news  has  reached  ni  of  General 
^tt't  victory  over  the  Waikatos.  Though  this  is  just  cause  for  congratulatiou, 
it  by  no  means  prorea  that  the  war  ia  at  an  end.  The  Maoria  are  a  determined 
^^  The  defeat  of  th^  brethren  may  poaaibly  prevent  other  tribes  from  joining 
^  ininrrectlon,  bat  revenge  is  not  unlikely  to  make  desperate  those  already  en- 
R^ed  in  it.  We  trust  that  both  the  home  and  colonial  goTemments  may  act  on  the 
priod^  of  TigoitHisIy  chastising  the  rebels,  and  yet  of  showing  mercy  to  the 
7>aquuhad.  The  colony  will  for.  some  time  require  strong  defence,  bat  a  conci- 
listcvy  policy  should  accompany  a  demonstration  of  power. 
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to  miniBter  to  the  labouisof  medicine  found  one  who  has  never  felt  a  f»p 

or  mathematics;  or,  again,  to  f^vQ  either  in  his  affectionfl  or  hit  beli^-- 

the  first  preparatory  tinge  to  the  im-  who  has  ^own  to  man*s  estaie  with 

mature  minas  of  youth.'^  the  same  circle  of  childhood  uabrokt :. 

In  this  state  of  discord  between  around  himi    The  stars,  it  has  be«n 

physics   and   metaphysical,   a  noble  said,  are  the  holes  in  the  drop-soi't#^ 

poem  has  taught  tne  world  that  all  through  which^  like  cliildren  at  a  pky, 

18  not  barren  on  the  hill-tope  of  meta*  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  liirbts  U  • 

Ehysics.  In  the  ^*In  Mcmoriam"  sons  hind,  and  learn  that  the  ciutata  aoon 
as  sucked  sweets  out  of  stones,  ana  will  rise.  But  he  is  a  doll  child  wb«> 
has  tempted  the  world  to  climb  those  mistakes  the  painted  drop-scene  fur 
hills  ana  to  taste  those  sweets.  Not  the  play  itself,  and  to  whom  the 
only  has  the  world  put  up  with  the  lights  flashing  behind,  and  tbe  tun- 
metaphysics  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry  ing  of  the  orchestra  do  not  90gtft9* 
— a  dose  which,  to  borrow  Tasso  s  something  gmad  oominff.  Just  sorn 
well-known  metaphor,  is  like  the  is  the  easy  doffmatist  who  has  nrrrr 
medicine  that  we  ^ve  the  sick  child  doubted,  or  the  satisfied  worldling 
in  a  cup  tipped  with  honey;  but  it  who  wishes  the  curtain  may  nnrr 
has  even  taught  itself  to  thinly  in  rise  to  dissipate  his  iUusiona  Sorrow 
order  to  relish  the  *'InMemoriam.  As  and  doubt  are  the  two  rijfts  made  in 
the  Russian  epicure  is  switched  over  the  curtain  of  life,  and  throng  whirh 
in  his  bath  with  some  aromatic  broom  we  see  the  everlasting  lights  bebio*! 
as  a  preparation  for  the  banquet,  so  To  have  never  sorroweo,  or  to  harr 
the  Laureate  has  forced  his  admirers  never  doubted,  is  a  state  of  prolonged 
to  fortify  themselves  for  e^joyine  his  childhood,  approaching  veir  near  u> 
lark's  and  nightinfipale's  tongues  by  a  imbecility.  Tul  we  have  looxed  death 
preparatory  aiscipfine  of  hard  think-  in  the  face,  we  cannot  have  felt  the 
ing.  It  is  impossible  to  taste  one  of  reality  of  life ;  till  we  have  lookn! 
the  hundred  and  thirty  cups  of  dis-  doubt  in  the  face,  we  cannot  be  sai^l 
tilled  metaphysics  which  the  "In  Me-  to  have  faith.  In  both  esses  thnt 
moriam'*  contains  without  some  pre-  must  be  a  transition  before  the  child, 
paration  of  self-reflection.  This  is  who  lives  and  believes,  can  be  said  ti 
why  the  poem  is  either  the  most  Aatv?  life  and  to  Aatv  faith.  ^'Howbeit 
meaningless  or  the  most  suggestive  that  was  not  fiirst  which  was  sptritosl, 
in  the  umguage.  Either  the  reader  but  that  which  was  natural  and  after- 
loves  those  wards  that  which  is  spiritual**  So  it 
**  Short  fwallow  flights  of  song  Uut  dip  »  with  ail  of  US.  The  child  bss  s 
Their  wingi  in  t«an  and  skim  aw»jr/*  natural  or  animal  life,  but  it  is  in 

with  all  the  intensity  of  truth,  often  E"2  uJti^J^i^  1.' 

Jew'8  han>  in*  8choolboy%  mouth  ^^"'^  .f,  ^i  p'w  tkL  ^VS!tJ 

trying  to  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  **'*  "  "  ^}^'  o"*  «>e  futh  which 

Zion  overcomes  the  world  and  remorm 

selfevident,  you  had  better  not  at-  f*'*' »*wn^«^  •?«>»»<»  ^^«^ 

ti^mnt  thA  "In  MmmAriimi "  IS  pamted  on  Undertakers' hatchmcnU; 

tempt  the    In  Memonam.  ^,^  ^  ^    ^^  y^  ^   doorway  to  faith  is 


••  The  Mog  wae  mede  to  he  rang  in  the  aighi,   atill  a  matter  of  dispute,  because  di. 

>«rd»T  light,        vines  stiU  nourish  the  fo 


Aad  he  who  f«id«  it  i«hrD«rd«r  light,        ^Ines  stiU  nourish  the  fond  dMtre  to 

ILd  ^TirAUdii"e^7-*^^  f«ny  »*n  o^w  fh«i   the  iaith  of 

childhood  to  the  faith  of  nMabood 
If  there  are  any  who  have  never  sor-  without  wetting  their  feet  in  the  eold 
rowed,  or  have  never  doubted,  they  waters  of  douU.  The  amiable  wish 
should  not  read  it    But  is  there  to  be    that  the  natural  may  develop  of  it^lf 


Novum  Orgaaoo.    Ub,  L  Aph.  SO. 
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into  the  spiiitiial  is  as  vain  in  the  one  matic  theology,  and  that  bo  is  the 
case  as  in  the  other.  "  Afterward  that  poet ;  that  the  age  is  seeking  some  con- 
which  is  spirituar'  is  the  inevitable  cordance  between  reason  and  faith,  and 
law  of  the  ^wth  both  of  a  spiritual  that  the  poet  is  also  seeking  the  same, 
life  and  a  spiritual  faith.  The  chann  of  this  poem  is  that  it  de- 
There  maT  be  cases  where  the  faith  scribes  the  experience  of  sorrow  and 
of  childhood  seems  to  have  developed  doubt  which  a  cultivated  mind  has 
into  the  faith  of  manhood  without  passed  through  on  his  way  to  ahigher 
passinffthroughthe^'intervitalgloom"  faith  and  a  contented  submission  to 
of  dooDt  just  as  there  will  be  cases  of  the  ills  of  life.  Those  who  are  tread- 
those  alive  at  the  last  day, when  mor-  ing  the  same  path  look  to  the  "In 
tality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  Memoriam"  as  a  psalm  of  life,  in  which 
Bat  in  both  cases  this  mortal  must  they  read  their  own  sorrows  and 
put  on  immortality  as  a  vesture  from  douhts  reflected  in  the  heart  of  the 
without)  not  as  a  growth  from  within,  poet  They  prize  it,  not  so  much  as 
It  maj  be  in  a  moment,  in  the  a  workof  art,orasagemof  thought^ 
twinklmgofaneye — ^the  faith  of  child-  imic^ue  as  it  is  in  this  respect  ft  is 
hood  mav  be  transfigured  into  spiri-  for  its  deei)er,  its  spiritual,  beauties 
tnal  faith  so  rapidly  that  none  have  that  they  give  it  a  place  on  the  same 
marked  the  transition;  but  a  tran-  shelf  with  Augustine's  "Confessions," 
sition  has  been  passed  through,  silent  A  Kempis'  '^Imitation,"  and  Bun- 
and  toft  as  that  by  which  John  yan's  "Pilgrim."  All  that  can  be 
Boanerg^  of  Gkdilee,  became  John  said  upon  it  as  a  poem  has  been  al- 
tbe  Divine,  of  Patmos ;  but  a  chan|;e  ready  said,  and  we  refer  the  reader 
there  has  been.  Doubt  must  be  to  the  critics  for  a  catalogue  of  its 
passed  through  before  the  faith  of  beauties  and  defects.  As  a  work  of 
unreason  can  oeoome  the  faith  of  rea-  art  it  has  not  escaped  shipwreck  bo- 
son, before  the  leprosy  of  unbelief  tween  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
is  cured,  and  the  flesh  of  a  man  can  prolix  distinctness  and  concise  obscu- 
beoome  as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child.  rity : 

The  "  In  Memoriam"  of  Tenn^n  is  »  BreviB  esM  laboro 

not  a  theological  poem.    It  is  not  Obfleanufio." 

hke  Dante's  attempt  to  create  an  jt  eould  not  be  otherwise.    Where 

cmcoutof  the  theology  of  the  md-  there  are  deep  thoughts  there  must 

die  Agw,  or  Milton  s  out  of  the  the-  y^  ^j^rk  sayings ;  it  is  no  use  complain- 

ology  of  the  Reformation.    It  is  not  ^^^  ^f  this ;  hik  till  we  can  tuii  Job 

w^l  ?''^*.  v«™fic^J«>^,  of  Bohng-  or  the  Apocalypse  into  the  lucid  Eng- 

broke  s  l)eism.  or  like  the  theology  y^^  ^^  j^     '^^  the  Times  newspaper 

of  the  Evangpehcal  Revival  of  last  it  ig  idle  to  ask  for  clearness, 
century,  done  mto  blank  verse  by  the        „  „        _j    ,.u      ^     ».  ,*       , 
poet^Otoey.    Rome,  the  Refonna-        *  SSllSf!:;:^;^'^;:;^'^'^!^ 

tion,  the  Rationalist,  and  the  Revival  T>ij.xi.  i-i.        x*       i^ 

movements  have  thus  created  four  ^^^  *?,  P^se  who  have  thought  on 

great  religious  poems,  in  which  the  ^^^^  thmg^  and  felt  that  we  now  see 

faith  of  the  age  hasbeen  caught  in  through  a  dass  darkly,  the  enigma- 

the  flux,  and  crystallised  into  certain  tic  style  is  itself  a  charm.     It  is  felt 

fixed  shapes.     Religious  poems  Uke  ^^a*  ^^^  "?  with  a  teue  man  who  is 

these  are  as  light  but  as  hard,  as  trymg  to  tellyou  his  thoughts,  and  who 

ciystala     Dogmas  done  into  verse  stutters  and  repeats  himself,  it  may 

may  reflect  the  faith  of  an  age,  but  H,  m  children  do  when  they  reaUy 

the  hght  that  is  from  them  is  not  in  ^^  ?nd  not  chatter.  The  professional 

them.    The  poet  is  the  ambassador  in  eeer  knows  all  about  the  next  world, 

bonds  of  a  higher  teacher  than  him-  Mahomet  and  Swedenborg  both  oould 

self,  and,  inthe  fetters  of  verse,  he  1^^  a  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  so 

preaches  the  faith  of  the  age  of  ^ch  ^^  earth  that  the  suspicicm  is  forced 

le  is  the  poet    Tennyson  is  not  a  re-  ^^  ^  ^t  tney  were  nothmg  more 

igious  poet  in  the  sense  that  Dante,  *"¥*  ^^^"??^  dreamers  and  ecstatics. 

Milton,  Pope,  and  Oowper  are.    The  ^  »  «>  "^^^  ^  human  descnptions 

"  In  Memoriam"  reflects  the  theology  o'  ^^  unseen— 

of  its  author  only.      It  has  nothing  *' Jvpitwr  wk  jtinodeimqiie  Tidei  ^oennqne 

more  in  common  with  the  age  than  morerii." 

this,  that  the  age  is  averse  to  dog-       One  person  only  in  the  Bible  is  said 
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to  miniBter  totlio  labours  of  medicine  found  one  who  has  never  felt  a  gap 

or  mathematics ;   or,  again,  to  give  either  in  his  affections  or  his  belief — 

the  first  preparatory  tinge  to  the  im-  who  has  ^own  to  man's  estate  with 

mature  minus  of  youth.'^  the  same  circle  of  childhood  unbroken 

In  this  state  of  discord  between  around  him  1    The  stars,  it  has  been 

physics   and   metaphysics,   a  noble  said,  are  the  holes  in  the  drop-soene 

poem  has  taught  the  world  that  all  through  which,  like  children  at  a  play, 

is  not  barren  on  the  hill-tope  of  meta-  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lights  bie- 

Ehysics.  In  the  "In  Memoriam"  sonff  hind,  and  learn  that  the  curtain  soon 
as  sucked  sweets  out  of  stones,  and  will  rise.  But  he  is  a  dull  child  who 
has  tempted  the  world  to  climb  those  nustakes  the  painted  drop-scene  for 
hills  ana  to  taste  those  sweets.  Not  the  play  itself,  and  to  whom  the 
only  has  the  world  put  up  with  the  lights  flashing  behind,  and  the  tun- 
metaphysics  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry  ing  of  the  orcnestra  do  not  suggest 
— a  dose  which,  to  borrow  Tasso's  something  grand  coming.  Just  such 
well-known  metaphor,  is  like  the  is  the  easy  dogmatist  who  has  never 
medicine  that  we  ^ve  the  sick  child  doubted,  or  the  satisfied  worldling 
in  a  cup  tipped  with  honey;  but  it  who  wishes  the  curtain  may  never 
has  even  taught  itself  to  think,  in  rise  to  dissipate  his  illusions.  Sorrow 
order  to  relish  the  "In  Memoriam."  As  and  doubt  are  the  two  rifts  made  in 
the  Russian  epicure  is  switched  over  the  curtain  of  life,  and  through  which 
in  his  bath  with  some  aromatic  broom  we  see  the  everlasting  lights  behind. 
as  a  preparation  for  the  banquet,  so  To  have  never  sorrowed,  or  to  have 
the  laureate  has  forced  his  admirers  never  doubted,  is  a  state  of  prolonged 
to  fortify  themselves  for  ei^oying  his  childhood,  approaching  verv  near  to 
lark's  and  nightingale's  tongues  by  a  imbecility.  Till  we  have  looked  death 
preparatory  discipune  of  hard  think-  in  the  face,  we  cannot  have  felt  the 
ing.  It  is  impossible  to  taste  one  of  reality  of  life ;  till  we  have  looked 
the  hundred  and  thirty  cups  of  dis-  doubt  in  the  face,  we  cannot  be  said 
tilled  metaphysics  which  the  "In  Me-  to  have  faith.  In  both  cases  there 
moriam"  contains  without  some  pre-  must  be  a  transition  before  the  child, 
paration  of  self-reflection.  This  is  who  lives  and  believes,  can  be  said  to 
why  the  poem  is  either  the  most  ^w  life  and  to  Aave  faith.  "Howbeit 
meaningless  or  the  most  suggestive  that  was  not  first  which  was  spiritual, 
in  the  language.  Either  the  reader  but  that  which  was  natural  and  after- 
loves  those  wards  that  which  is  spiritual"   So  it 

"  Short  Bwallow  flights  of  song  that  dip  18  ^th  all  of  US.     The  child  has  a 

Their  wing!  in  tears  and  Bkim  away/*  natural  or  animal  life,  but  it  is  in 

with  all  the  intensity  of  truths  often  P^f^^f  ?  ?f.  ^^*^  *^**  *^  J^?^  *>^  * 

felt,  but  never  so  well  expressed  be-  ^Pf^^^^liSa  JTf  ^t'"^^^  flf]".??; 

fore,  or  else  it  is  flung  away  as  an  P^  ^i®'  ^^i^'C^  '>  ,^  ^^"^  ^'^^^ 

unmeaning  mystical  twang,^like   a  ^««,,*  ^^T'^L^^i'^*^  *^^  ^^  ''^^- 

Jew's  harp  in  a  schoolboy^  mouth  ff'^^'^f  f H^^^T?  .^  5°^*,''"^?' 

trying  to  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  ^.VnmL^hi  w'l.Vi'lnH^L^^'''^ 

Zion  overcomes  the  world  and  removes 

Or;  again,  if  kind  reader,  you  are  ??nif^nU*^«^lj^  til"  vJ^f^' 

one  of  the  iisciplee  of  the  school  of  '?«  ^„  w^f*7 *nW^L^^"* 

common  sense,  who  hate  mysteiy  and  t,,t  „1??\.^*.fj  f fj*^  */i.  f~"^ 

suspect  preteice  in  whatever  &  not  but  of  Chaos  and  Psyche.  MiynJanua 

sel^vident,  you  had  better  not  at-  f^^wawntiinent  so  common  that  it 

tempt  the  "  li  Memoriam."  m  painted  on  undertake™' hatchmenta; 

'^  that  doubt  is  the  doorway  to  faith  u 

"  The  wDg  ^  mad*  to  b.  sane  in  the  night,  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  because  di- 

wm  ««r3lll'^';Jl'£?'J[t  *^''  ^«8  8tm  nourish  the  fond  desire  to 

w  111  never  read  its  mystery  anirbt.  ru i»  a-l      ^  •  a»^        « 

And  yet  it  is  childlikeW"  ^?^,.°^^^   ^^®F   ^^?,   *^J?  ^^^^    ^^ 

childhood  to  the  faith  of  manhood 

If  there  are  any  who  have  never  sor-  without  wetting  their  feet  in  the  eold 

rowed,  or  have  never  doubted,  they  waters  of  doubt.    The  amiable  wish 

should  not  read  it    But  is  there  to  be  that  the  natural  may  develop  of  itself 

*  Novum  Organon.  Lib.  i.  Apfa.  80. 
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doubt  it,  is  very  well  pnt    The  pdeit  ground  with  all  who  believe  in  s 

m^  well  sftj : —  aeparate  aoul  and  a  personal  identity 

«  Not  in  vain,  BUTviving  death.    But  here  the  ques- 

Lik«  Pkal,  ^th  beasts  I  fovght  with  death ;"  tlon  starts  up  (and  this  Is  the  point 

£>     •*.  •   xv^  ^^^  «u^^^*,-«^  v»«f  Kw  where  Christian  and  Deist  diverge)— 

fS'  A  "•  J?''^^.    S?T^«^,i«^7  ^^ether  the  soul  is  a  substance*  im- 

the  Apostle  Paul  :-Eith^  the  resur-  ^            ^  therefore,  entering 

rection  of  Christ  IS  true,  or  we  are  of  ^i  a  higte  eadstence  at  once  on  dis- 

all  men  most  miserable.  solution  from  the  body ;  or  whether, 

"  ^i.?^,.?"'  ^!  ^"""^r^  *^  "•    *^  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 

S:lii^TiilS.:«:iX^^^^  itslum^onduringtheinterme^^^^^ 

ibid  dngt  and  ashes  all  that  is»  state.    Of  the  two  alternatives,  tne 

Platoidc  or  the  Pauline*  our  poet  in- 

«*  This  round  of  graen,  this  orb  of  Ssme;  clincs  to  the  latter.    The  Cnristian 

Fantastic  beauty,  such  as  lurks  doctrine,  that  the  soul  is  naked  until 

W^r.:^^ci  :;':^ihn""'"  Jlothed  upon  with  a  si>iritualbodyoB 

the  resurrection  monung,  is  very  ex- 
*«  IWb  wh«t  wer«  God  t#  such  as  I,  quisitely  touched  upon : — 

'Tww  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose      a  if  sleep  and  Deafli  be  truly  one. 
Of  things  aU  mortal,  or  to  use  And  every  spirits  folded  bloom, 

A  Utile  pataanoe  eie  I  die.  Through  aU  the  intervital  gloom, 

^  .—^       ,    .   .  1^     .  i_  X  !■  wme  long  trance  should  slumber  on, 

**  Twete  best  aft  once  to  sink  to  peace,  ^ 

jUke  bMa  the  ehamin^  sjjpent  draws        ,,  Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour ; 
To  drop  head  foremost  m  the  jaws  ^^^  ^f  ^h^  bod    might  it  last, 

Of  recant  darkness  and  to  cease,  j^^^  ^,^^^  t^/,  ^f  ^^  p„t 

This  argument  ad  ahsurdum  must  Be  of  the  colour  of  the  flower.- 

underlie  every   other  for   existence  g^^  tjje  Platonic  hypothesis,  that 

after  death.    Let  m&die  and  not  live,  death  is  a  second  birtli,  the  opening 

the  soul  says,  if  life  is  only  phenome-  ^he  matrix  from  matter  to  spirit,  has 

naL    If  I  am  here  to-day  and  gone  j^  fascination  of  its  own,  even  for  those 

to-morrow,  why  live  out  even  to-  ^j^^  believe  it  to  be  '*the  wajRes  of 

dayl  gin."    The  poet  ^ves  way  to  Platon- 

*•  ^were  best  at  once  te  link  to  peace,  |gin  i^  the  following  lines : — 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws.-     a  j  ^.^  not  any  fond  with  death, 
Buddhism  has  adopted  this  theory  of  For  changes  wroi^ht  on  fomi  or  fisce 

the  soul,  that  it  is  part  of  the  univer-  ^XS'J^l  ht  "^hCSt^f^Mh 
eal  soul  divided  from  it  for  a  little  ^^  ^'^  ^"^^  **'"'  ~  *^*  "^^  *'^*^- 
while,  as  a  bottle  of  salt-water  corked    u  Eternal  process  mo^ng  on ; 

and  let  down  into  the  ocean.     Better  From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks, 

at  once  that  the  cork  should  be  forced        _  And  th«e  are  but  the  shattered  stalks— 

in,  than  to  wait  till  it  has  floated  its  T»»«  ^^^^  «^«^»  «f  «»•• 

time  and  iB  dashed  at  last  on  the  It  was  a  well-meant  attempt  of 

rocks— a  bubble  rising  and  disappear-  philosophy  to  dij  the  mourner's  tear 

ing  for  ever.    Either,  then,  a  separate  with  the  supposition.  thAt»  as  all  life 

immortality,  and  personal  identity,  ended  in  death,  so  all  death  resulted 

after  death  of  every  man,  or  none  at  in  a  higher  life.    The  (me  law  was 

all,  either  of  God  or  man.    The  con-  certain : — 

elusion  from  no  soul  to  no  Gkxl.  is  in-  <>^  Omnia  mors  poaoit,  lex  eit  bob  pcsoa 

evitable:  and  the  Buddhist  hardly  perire." 

shrinks  nrom  this.    The  poet  enters  a  f^^^  ^^s  the  dictum  by  which  phi« 

protest  against  this  absorption  doc-  loaodfciy  tried  to  take  the  sting  out  of 

trine : —  death,  as  i^  slurinking  by  anticipation 

"  That  ttidli  who  seems  a  smrtte  soul,  from  the  Christian  aeconnt  of  the 

Bhouid  move  his  rounds^  and  fusing  4II  niatter,  it  assured  its  diseiples  that  it 

The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fcu,  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  a  penalty,  that  all  must 

R^neigingm  the  general  soul,  ^^    If  by  one  law  everv  birth  was  a 

«•  Is  fisith  M  ^mm  as  all  uasweei?  prelude  to  a  death,  might  there  not 

Ktemal  form  shaU  stiU  divide  DO  somo  other  law,  that  every  death 

The  eienv^  soul  from  aU  beside,  <^a8,  in  its  tum,  a  nigher  birth  1  Who 

And  I  shaU  know  him  when  we  meet.-  ^^  ^U  ^     The  wish  was  father  tO  the 

Thus  far  the  poet  stands  on  oommon    thought ;  and  so,  because  philosophy 
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wished  it  were  so,  she  reasoned  herself  Alexandrian  amal^^  of  Greek  phi- 

into  the  belief  that  it  must  be  so.  losophy  and   Jewish    theologj   hmm 

The  body  certainly  dies ;  but  what  of  passed  current  in  our  achoolsy  and  la 

that?  it  was  the  mortal  part  dropping  now  reputed  orthodox  since  Kahr.p 

off;  the  spirit  shedding  its  muddy  yes-  Butler  has  lent  it  the  authority  of  b» 

ture  of  decay,  and  springing  up  into  great  name  in  the  first  chapter  of  tbe 

the  empyrean  a  disimprisonea  Psyche,  Analogy.    We  have  no  riffht^tbcfv^- 

the  skeleton  being,  as  one  of  our  Pla-  fore,  to  complain  of  the  aotaor  of  ^  la 

tonic  poets  compared  it : —  Memoriam,    if  he  wavers  between 

«  A  <*«•  of  flesh  and  bons  Athens  and  Jerui«^em,  the  phU'-rv 

From  whence  the  soul,  the  immortal  put,  pheme  of  the  immorUllty  of  the  SooL 

hM  flown.**  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 

..  .     ,       xu  J.     i.'i       1.        J  resurrection  of  the  body.    Aba  poet 

It  IS  dear  that  philosophy  and  re-  y^^         ^^jrly  say  that  doctore  dSrr, 

hgion  are  at  issue  on  this  question,  ^^j  ^^^  ^jif  ^^e  dirines  are  agmd 

Death  IS  the  last  enem^  m  the  one  between  themselves,  he  is  not  to  be 

case;  he  is  the  gaol  dehverer  inthe  impeached  for  heresy,  for  following 

^^^a\  ^^^^®wuL-     ™^^P^^«  the  Attic  Moses  in  his  oommunings 

Paul,  to  be  unclothed  is  a  state  undo-  ^^h  the  friend  who  lives  in  God  :- 

sirable,  except  as  a  transition  to  that  ..... 

glorious  state  when  mortality  is  swal-  ^'^VoTri  ^^lillTo^^^ ' 

Wed  up  in  Ufe.    Plotinus  thwiked  ThWm«*iwitrood«dN;i«wifc«i. 

God  daily  that  his  body  was  not  im-  I  mmd  to  lore  tfaee  men  nad  mora.- 

mortal,  and  resented  all  mquiriw  after  j^  were  to  be  wished  that  there  were 

itjasaHmduwouldto  ^^  ^^  ^^e  Ph»do  and  more  of  the 

^«T!S"v  rt^^^fr^^ncl^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Corinthians  in  th^ 

the  ^yj^^J^'^^J^^'^.^l  meditations  on  the  sUte  of  the  de- 

at  whose  bars  the   soul  beats  her  ^^    ^^^  „  j^  j    ^^  ^^^  ^y^ 

wmgs,  and  pants  to  be  free-a  pnson-  ^^^  ^  ^^ose  of  the  Neo-Platanirta 

^K'^wlJ  ''Ut^'''^  7a  ^Zu^n  of  Alexandria,  who  in  many  ea^^ 

i*^{yV>^%^Jl'T:.*!^^^^  were  as  schoolmasters  to  leii  onto 

tumbre  about  our  earssome  day  and  ^y^^^    i„  Alexandria,  the  meeting 

allow  us  to  escane.    The  poet  oscU-  j^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  JusSTaiia 

lates   between  tnese  two  views   of  fn^^.^,*  iiv^  au^  /iv^wikV.  ^u^  «#»«% 

death.    At  one  time  the  daui.  g'^^y'Sr^^lSrdSiSVre 

<•  Wetcb,  like  God,  the  Tolltag  boon,  Jesus,  found  that  which  sulBoed  for 

With  Urpt^cuhm,  mym  thfta  own."  their  spirits,  a  Father  who  has  mani- 

At  another  time  the  spirit  appears  to  fceted  eternal  life  in  his  Son.    There 

be  like  a  folded  flower,  and  the  in-  ««  many  Alexandrians  hkewise  in  our 

termediate  state  is  compared  to  a  day  who  are  pa«nng  through  phn«o- 

garden  in  winter,  with  t^  flowera  phy  to  religion.  Theexpenenccorin 

aU   sleeping  until  the   resurrection  Memonam    meets  their  case,  ^tn 

mnrintw  ^^^  It  morc  cxpucit,  wnat  It  gained  in 

■P"°^'  orthodoxy  it  would  lo«i  in  Rsattnc 

•'  ^  Umi  wm  BoUilBg  kMt  to  msB,  tiveness  for  those  whose  faith  is  little 

l^^n^^^S^l^t^^  more  than  "honest  doubt"    It  wina 

The tot.1  worffSoe life begM."  Upon  them  by  sympathy;  for  the 

poet  IS  at  their  own  level,  and  pre- 

The  latter  is  no  doubt  the  Christian,  tends  to  be  no  more  than  a  searcher 

and  the  former  the  PUtonic  view  of  after  truth.  Whatapenitentiml  paalm 

death;  and ^et  such  is  the  vitality  of  is  to  an  Easter  hymn,  that  the  ** In 

an  error  which  flatters  human  pnde,  Memoriam*'  is  to  the  poetryof  Kehle, 

and  veils  the  penal  character  of  death,  Cowper,  or  James  Montgomery.  The 

that  the  philosophical  account  of  the  sun  naa  not  vet  risen,  but  the  mom- 

future  lire  is  held  side  by  side  with  ing  star  is  shining,  not  in  its  own 

theScriptoraL  Jerusalem  and  Athens  light,  but  inthe  rosy  light  of  dawn 

met  mid-way  in  Alexandria.    Plato  tmU  is  stealinff  on  behind  it,  at  the 

was  '*  Moses  Attidsing;'*  and  Moses  Messiah  upon  John  the  Baptist 
was  re-invested  in  all  the  wisdom  of 

the   Egyptians,  in  the  intellectual  The  second  neat  lenon  of  the  "la 

c^Ntal  of  Egypt,  bv  Jews  like  Philo  Memoriam'*  is  faith  out  of  doubt  Tlie 

and  Christiatta  like  Origen.    This  lines  are  now  elaasical  :—> 
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"  Peiplexed  in  fiuth,  but  pore  in  deeds,  "  I  found  him  not  in  world  or  ion, 

At  Uat  he  rung  hit  muiie  out ;  Or  eAcle^a  wing  or  insect^B  eje. 

There  livei  more  faith  in  honest  doubt.  Nor  through  the  questions  men  may  try, 

Beliere  me,  than  in  half  your  creeds.  The  petty  cobweln  we  have  spun. 

"  He  fen^ihis  doubts;  he  gathered  stren^^ ;  "  If  e*er,  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 

He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blmd :  I  heard  a  voice, '  believe  no  more,* 

But  fiseed  the  spectres  of  the  mind,  And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 

And  lakl  them — thus  he  came,  at  length,  That  tumbled  in  the  godless  deep, 

"  To  find  a  stronger  &ith  his  own,  '*  A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  niffht.  The  freezing  reason*s  colder  part, 

Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light.  And,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone.  Stood  up  and  answered,  *  I  have  felt.* " 

'*  Bat  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud,  To  such  a  degree  has  ChriBtianity 

As  over  Sinai*s  peaks  of  old,  affected  speculation  that  it  has  in 

.  uY^;  Iwa^iMde  their  go<b  of  ^old,  many  cases  brought  in  the  difficulty 

Although  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud.  ^^  ^^^^i  it  Only  offers  the  solution. 

There  was  a  Syro-Phoenician  faith  ^«^  ^f  ^^?  r?^*??^^,^^   ^^'' 

greater  than  any  in  Israel,  in  the  days  ^^^  ^^^  *  ^^"^^^  ^^  *^  '—  ^ 

when  the  Mftjiftiali  came  to  his  own :  '*  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 

and  80,  perhaps,  on  the  borders  of  That  not  one  soul  shall  be  destroyed, 

orthodoxy,  a  cry  as  deep  for  deUver-  ™?'  *??*!i^'v*,r*'*'l"^'*u"  *^f  ^""^^^ ,  ♦ 

^^_^       ^^ '          ^        itiJr  «   «  «,:4.u:«  When  God  shall  make  the  pile  complete. 

anoe  may  come  as  from  any  withm  *^         ^ 

the  Land  of  Promise.     To  those,  who,  *«  That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain, 

like  the  poet^  tW  not  a  moth,  with  frail  desire, 

••  Stretch  lame  hands  of  fiuth.  and  grope  ^  ^«  ^^^^  ^  a  fruitless  fire, 

A^l^er^rt  «d  chaff,  and^caT  ^'  "^  '^^-^^  »"^«*»^  ■  «»»"• 

Towhat  I  trustisLordof  all,  The  Athenian  sage  had  no  such 
And  &intly  trust  the  huger  hope,"  ^^^^^  feelings  for  worms  and  moths, 
the  heart  searchings  of  the  "  In  Me-  Nature  marked  out,  as  he  thought, 
moriam"  are  deeply  instructive.  He  is  that  the  Greeks  were  bom  to  be  free 
not  a  jesting  Pilate,  who  asks  '*  What  and  the  barbarians  to  be  slaves  Phy- 
ifitnithf  and  passes  on;  not  a  sophist  sical  evil  presented  few  difficulties 
of  doubtj  as  Spinoza  and  Hume,  who  and  moral  evil  fewer  still.     A  Theo- 
trifle  with  creeds  as  the  libertine  dicee    was   an   unfelt   necessity   to 
with  maidens'  hearts;  not  an  artist,  thinkers  whose  notions  of  the  beingof 
like  Goethe,  who  settles  the  question  God  were  dim  in  the  extreme.    We 
that  earth  is  dust  and  ashes,  and  sits  do  not  hold,  with  the  po^  that  in 
down  to  cook  his  dinner  on  it,  as  the  these  matters  imorance  is  bliss,  and 
tourist  at  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.    He  that  so,  'tis  follv  to  be  wise  ;  but  at 
is  a  doubter  like  Pascal,  who  sees  least  we  may  allow  that  it  was  mer- 
that  of  fifty  contradictions  there  can  ciful  in  God  to  veil  the  doubt  until 
be  but  one  kej  to  solve'  them  all,  and  the  solution  was  also  given.  Horrible, 
that,  as  all  rehgions  cannot  be  equally  indeed,  would  have  men  the  state  of 
true,  that  religion  must  be  the  truest  mankind  with  a  Sphynz  of  scepticism 
which  solves  some  mysteries  now  and  ever  presenting  her  riddle,  and  de- 
promises  to  solve  the  rest  hereafter,  vouring  the  unhappy  philosopher  who 
He  sees  in  death,  could  not  solve  it    But  the  times  of 
"  The  ihadow,  cloaked  from  head  to  foot,  this  ignorance  God  winked  at  When 
Who  keeps  the  keys  of  aU  the  creeds.'*  there  was  no  (Edipus  there  was  no 
This  is  sceptical,  no  doubt ;  but  re-  Sphynx.     Plii}o8ophy  has  had  her 
member,  it  Is  witk  the  Aeart  man  be-  fh^S^  ^  theology  hw  had  her  sects ; 
lievethiito  righteousness.    The  poet  but  these  were  to  the  disputes  of  1^^^ 
has  exquisitely  put  this  conflict^-  J""®*  ^,*^®  Y^^  ^^  school-boys  to 
tween  the  theology  of  the  schools,  5?^  l»ttles  of  men.     As  the  young 
which  only  breccET  doubt,  and  the  Napoleon  at  Bnenne  acted  a  mimic 
theology  of  the  heart,  which  breeds  ^^^^^  <>'  I^  with  snowbidk^  so  the 
gjj^jjijj^ ,__             ^  Stoics  and   Epicureans   babbled  in 
« «. .   1^.  L      ^     .     •_  .  ti  Athens  about  fate  and  free-will  as 
ThM  which  we  dare  lUToke  to  hless,  ^    Gomaristo  and  Remonstrants,  or 

Our  dearest  faith,  our  ghastliest  douht ;  T     ^"*""\«"'  •^^*  *i»«*w*«n««*i«.  w 

He,  They,  One.  All :  ^thin,  without,  the  JansMusts  and  Jesmte  of  modem 

The  Power,  in  dariuiMi^  whom  we  gae«.  times.     But  the  stnfe  of  ages  waa 
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then  in  its  infancy.  It  waa  a  battle  her  beda  of  daiaiea  and  eoAtoafcaila ; 
of  snowballs  in  Athens  :  a  battle  for  but  that  little  sister  mast  iwlyow 
Ufe  and  death,  with  heayen  and  hell  soon  that  early  he^Ten  and  happy 
in  the  background,  in  Holland.  It  has  Tiews,  and  we  must  be  prepared  toac^w 
always  been  the  case,  that  the  wider  ripertmtj^to  suit  the  ripening  biiimL 
the  area  of  light  the  wider  the  horieon  In  the  transitioiL  howerer,  mm  xht 
of  darlmess.  We  must  not  complain  faith  of  ehildhooa  to  the&J^of  vsa- 
of  this  drawback,  attendant  on  rere-  hood  the  mind  sidcens  fbr  awhfle.  it 
lation,  that  it  brings  its  doubts  with  sorrowsfor  what  it  has  lost,  and  cap- 
it  ;  that,  like  the  Bomaa  ambassador,  not  r^dce  for  what  it  has  not  yrt 
itoffere  us  peaoeaad  war  in  the  skirts  found.  This  waa  the  disciptos'  aur- 
of  its  Um,  It  holds  out  to  us  faith  row  between  Aseenskm  and  I>B>le'- 
and  doubt  We  are  tempted  to  olose  cost  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
with  it  and  embrace  it  as  the  truth  sickening  which  happens  to  the  wh^iu 
from  heaven ;  and  then,  again,  we  are  seed  after  it  has  begun  to  sprout  in 
tempted  to  start  because  of  tbeshadow  the  ground,  and  to  put  forth  a  tand«T 
in  tne  badcground.  The  light  of  re-  bUcte.  The  seed  which  i^  the  ol«i 
yelation  has,  therefore,  been  well  life,  is  dying,  ana  the  new  lift  ba« 
compared  to  that  of  a  lantern—a  not  yet  strength  in  itsel£  The  fruit 
light  only  to  our  feet  and  a  lantern  of  last  yearns  nanrest  is  becoming  the 
only  to  our  paths.  On  a  dark  night  root  of  this  year's ;  but  the  Hf^TS^ 
it  only  makes  the  darkness  visime.  dying  must  be  gone  through,  xlie 
It  wraps  all  around  us  in  thicker  radicles  must  push  through  tiie  hu»k 
gloom  taan  ever.  Without  the  lantern  and  bury  themsehres  in  the  earth, 
&ere  is  the  dull  ^leam  of  the  sky  and  become  suckers  to  eonrey  sap  to 
so  thickly  strewn  with  stan  that  no  the  sprout  overhead.  So  it  is  with 
canopy  of  clouds  can  shut  out  all  the  faith  of  childhood:  while  It  is  the 
the  light;  and  so  to  the  philosopher  in  implicit  submission  of  one  wiO  to 
Fann  durkness,  the  night  is  never  so  another,  it  is  contented  and  happy  ; 
da»  that  he  cannot  distinguish  be-  but  so  soon  as  it  begins  to  take  nv-t 
tween  earth  and  sky.  Igmati  nullA  for  itself  it  sickens  tor  awhile,  until 
cttpt(2o/ he  feels  no  privation  of  light:  the  faith  which  is  without  reasi>o 
he  can  grope  his  way,  and  this  is  all  has  passed  into  the  faith  which  i# 
that  he  wanta.  But  put  a  lantern  in  with  reason.  In  this  stage  it  k  that 
his  hand  and  his  situation  is  altered,  so  many  draw  back  and  complain  of 
He  sees,  it  is  true,  the  thin^  at  his  a  religion  that  brings  us  doubts  with 
feet  better  than  before ;  he  ui  in  less  one  hand  and  belids  with  another  ; 
danger  now  of  dashing  hisfoot  against  which  solves  some  diificultiea,  and 
a  stone :  but  he  also  sees  the  horixon  suggests  others.  The  ot^jeetloa  is 
of  darkness,  which  he  did  not  before,  plausible,  but  those  who  make  it 
Now,  there  falls  on  him  a  horror  of  should  say  whether  thev  are  prepared 
a  great  darkness,  and  if  he  is  of  a  to  go  back  to  pagan  darkness,  beeaoae 
feanul  nature,  spectres  dance  before  the  lantern  in  their  hand  does  not 
him,  the  shadows,  it  may  be,  thrown  clear  up  the  whole  horiiOQ,  and 
by  the  lantern  upon  the  bladmeas  of  throw  light  on  every  daiic  oomer  odT 
darkness  around  him.  the  earth.  This  is  the  problem  whidi 

Thus,  there  is  compensation  every-  **  In  Memoriam"  wrestles  with,  and,  on 

where.  In  these  ages  of  faith  there  is  the  whole,  satisfactorilv.   We  should 

much  unbelief;  before  faith   came^  wish  a  more  cheerful  adcnowMg- 

when  mankind,  Jew  and  Gentile,  ment  of  the  light  which  we  have, 

were  under  the  schoolmaster,  men  The  poet  dwells  on  the  mystery  of 

doubted  little  because  they  knew  lit-  the  pennission  of  evU,  but  does  not 

tie.    We  need  not  envjr  their  case,  admit,  as  he  ought,  that  these  are  the 

mwAk  less  should  we  wish  to  retuni  evelids  of  the  morning,  the  skirta  of 

to  it    The  poet  advisee: —  tne  mantie  of  Him  who  dedcs  him* 

••Lmt*  ihM  tfcy  mtor  wkM  ih*  pnrf,  aelf  with  light  as  with  a  garment 

Hot  Mriy  hwvvi^  Iwr  hanvf  vim,  Three  noble  poems  wrestle  with  the 

Nor  thott  with  ilnJinitil  htH  eoafcw  wish. 

Alif«UMftl«tdsiB«]MlMNwd*p.**  ^ 


True,  we  would  not  allow  the  wild         ^r^^/L?JiJ3lr!Sl 
boar  out  of  the  fomt  to  root  un  the  SiilJ^TilJrii^ 

Sanlen  where  our  little  slater  planU         The  ittiwi  Oo4  vHhia  ikt  tMir 
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Bat  they  are  fain  to  leave  it,  a  wiah  nuuido )"  and  miiflt  expect  the  same 

and  AO  moze.  answer,  "What  is  that  to  thee,  fol- 

'•  Behold  ir«  knoir  not  aaythiiig.  low  thou  me."     It  is  CUriosity  fWOttt 

W«  out  but  wuh  that  good  thaii  iaiX  others  which  produces  doubt.  We  are 

At  Ust,  f«  off-*t  last  to  all.  always  asking  the  question,  "  Could 

And  evexy  winter  turn  to  .pnng.  ^^^  ^^3  ni^^^that Opened  tile  eyesof 

**  80  mai  mj  diwin ;  bot  what  am  I,  ^^®  blind,  have  cauMd  thateven  this 

Ab  wfiuit  erpng  in  the  ni^t,  mcui  should  not  have  died  T    If  evil 

An  inCMt  crying  for  the  ligbt,  is  cHTod  in  000  part  why  not  in  anO' 

And  with  no  langoag •  bat  a  cry."  ther,  and  if  in  one,  why  not  in  all  1 

It  is  a  wiah  that  nature  httself  And  the  next  demand  is,  why  permit 

soggests  more  analogies  against  than  i^^  in  the  first  instance  ?    ''  Why  not 

forT  God  kill  debbiir  as  the  man  Friday 

•^  So  oamfol  of  the  type  ihe  MeBM,  sagaciously  put  it  to  Robinson  Gru- 

Socaivicnoftheeingleiife.  soe.    The  poet  hints  that  all  these 

That  I,  ooniidanng  everywhere,  doubtS  are  devil-bom, 

Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deedi,  .«v     a  n  ^^v       ^      t.    # 

And  Ending  that  offiftyBeeda,  ^S^  **1^"*J!!,*^  ■*"  ***^  "I'^Jl'i 

She  often  br&gt  bnt  one  to  iSS."  Sweet-hearted  you,  whoM  light  blua 

eyea 
Nor  is  this  all ;  she  is  not  careful  Axe  tender  over  drowning  flies, 

eren  of  the  type  : —  ^^^  ^^  ™*  doubt  is  deTii-bom/' 

"From  ManMd  cliff  and  quarried  stone        Suppose  we  courageously  tell  our 

f  ^i!  ?"  «' 5,!^*''*!^? V.T' ""  ***"•  •  ^l»ol«  lieart  out,  and  confess,  once  for 

I  care  for  nothing,  aU  shall  go. '  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  doubt  is  devil- 

Botany  blows  to  the  winds  one  bom.     It  ia  a  devil-bom  doubt  to 

wish  of  universalism,  Palaeontology  suspect  Him  who  has  spared  not  His 

another.    Nature  has  no  prophecies  own  Son.    It  is  a  devil-bora  doubt  to 

of  redemption,  she  can  tell  us  no-  see  a  process  by  which  evil  is  beingeli* 

thins  of  that  restitution  of  all  thin^  minated  out  of  a  world  of  good,  and  to 

which  Crody  by  the  mouth  of  all  hia  complain  because  it  does  not  spread 

holy  prophets  since  the  world  began,  so  fast  or  so  wide  as  we  wish.  With- 

has  spoken.     The  poet  can  only  turn  out  revelation  we  should  have  no 

away,  as  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  not  doubts,  it  is  true,  but  we  should 

to  see  her  child  die.      No  hope  is  also  have  no  faith.    Our  sense  of  evil 

wntteu  in  the  desert  duat,  and  in  the  would  disappear,  but  with  it  also  our 

aky  of  brass  overhead.  knowledge  of  the  eventual  triumph 

"Oh!  life aaftitUe»  then  M frail;  of  good  OVOT  eviL     All  WOUld be  dlS- 

Oh !  for  thy  Toice  to  cheer  and  bleii.  eolved  in  One  dream  of  Pantheism,  in 

What  hope  of  »»«wer  aiid  redress,  ^hich  Qod,  nature,  sin,  heaven,  heU, 

B^nd  the  Teil-beyond  the  veil."  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j;*^  ^^^  ^p^ 

Dim  as  thia  hope  is,  it  is  not  yet  pear  in  a  mist  The  '*  In  Memoriam" 
darkness.  It  is  the  one  star,  like  would  have  be^i  complete  if,  like  the 
that  of  Wollenstein,  seen  at  times  book  of  Job,  it  had  called  in  theEter- 
throQgh  a  stormy  sky,  the  star  of  nal  to  vindicate  his  own  cause,  and  to 
his  nativity,  which  would  not  allow  siloioe  the  doubter  sitting  amid  the 
him  to  despair.  Bui  oom|)«i6  this  ashes  and  scraping  his  sorea  with  a 
with  the  Apostle  Paul's  vision  of  the  potsherd.  The  Eaust  of  Goethe,  and 
rMtitution  of  all  things  in  the  Ephe-  the  Festus  of  Bailey  are  imitations  of 
nans^  or  of  St  John  in  the  Apoca-  Job,  in  the  letter  only,  not  in  the 
lypse,  when  a  great  multitude  that  spirit  In  both  these  modem  ver^ 
no  man  can  number,  all  white-robed,  sions,  more  rightly  called  perversions, 
all  waving  palm  branches,  stand  be-  the  devil  comes  o£f  second  beert,  not 
fore  Qod  and  the  Lamb.  It  is  like  utterly  worsted  and  slinking  away  in 
coming  out  of  a  vault  into  sunshine,  silence  as  in  the  sublime  origmaL 
The  poet  has  tortured  himself  with  So  in  Cain  and  Prometheus,  evil  is 
doabt^  because  he  has  looked  on  one  not  overoome  of  good^  but  defies  it 
Bide  of  the  question,  and  not  on  the  still ;  and  even  Muton  hss  been  be- 
other.  Instead  of  thanking  revelation  trayed  into  giving  more  of  a  Greek 
for  showing  so  much,  he  has  com-  than  a  Hebrew  turn  to  the  duel  be- 
plained  of  its  not  having  declm^  tween  the  All-Good  and  the  All-EviL 
more.  He  asks  the  same  question  as  Such  ia  the  case  when  art  is  called  in 
Peter,  "Lord^  and  what  shall  this  to  heighten  the  effect  of  truth.    The 
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devil's  advocate  muni  make  out  a  caae  new  draw;  we  fear  that  in  our 

for  hk  dient,  and  if  he  cannot  get  an  lationa  we  hare  lost  some  of  the  fta- 

acquittal  must  enlist  at  least  some  your  of  the  original    Alexandria  waa 

sympathy  in  his  favour.    We  would  an  unsafe  school  for  theoloev,  for  xt 

not  rate  the  *'  In  Memoriam'*  on  the  was  one  of  the  haunts  of  phnosophv, 

same  level  as  either  Cain,  or  Festus.  the  meeting  point  of  Jew  and  QroeL 

or  Faust   The  poet  has  not  sacrificed  We  put  down  the  '^  In  Memoriam"  aa 

truth  to  art,  nor  cast  the  story  of  Job  the  early  church  put  down  Qngca, 

into  the  mould  of  the  Prometheus  of  puzzled  whether  to  pronounce  him  * 

.Aschylus,  which  is  the  great  offence,  heretic  or  a  father,  a  Onoatie  or  aa 

inour  judgment,  of  these  three  great  anti-Gnostic.     There  are  maayaen- 

poems  of  our  modem  age.    But  the  ttments  in  this  poet  of  Neo*Flainn« 

muse  of  Tennyson  is  too  Qrecian  to  ism  so  exactly  on  the  border  line  be- 

sing  arigiit  this  Hebrew  melody.  like  tween  faith  and  philosophy  that  we 

Pope's  Messiah,  which  came  from  leave  off  with  him,  as  Paul  did  m 

Isaiah,  through  Virgil,  or  like  the  Corinth,  in  the  house  of  a  certain 

Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Origen's  Hexa-  Greek  Justus,  whose  house  joined 

pla,  written  m  the  Greek  characters,  hard  to  the  qrnagogue. 
the  thoughts  seem  uncouth  in  their 
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Who  is  George  Eliot  f  was  the  ques-  the  contentment  of  the  least  diaeera- 
tion  common^  asked  by  curious  or  ing,  while  the  more  experienced  will, 
puzzled  readers  of  "  Adam  Bedei"  from  the  first,  have  laughed  to  them- 
Why  are  female  novelists  so  prone  to  selves  at  the  affectation  of  a  mystenr 
masquerade  in  garments  borrowed  which  was  neither  needed  nor  weU 
from  the  sterner  sex  f  is  the  question  done.  '*  Onlv  a  woman*s  book**  is  a 
likeliest  to  be  raised  by  those  critics  phrase  which  no  just  or  geaeraia 
who  see  no  wisdom  in  the  act  of  an  critic  would  think  of  using  aaaiiwt 
ostrich  hiding  her  head  in  the  sand  writers  of  thestampof  "Cnrrer  BelL*' 
A  disffuise  which  any  reader  of  aver-  **  George  Sand,"  or  the  author  of 
age  shrewdness  can  pierce  in  a  few  "  Adam  Bede."  Such  woniien  would 
minutes  seems,  to  our  simple  fancy,  have  lost  none  of  their  present  fsina 
an  elaborate  mistake.  It  is  a  poor  had  they  always  avowed  their  aex  as 
compliment  to  male  critics  to  suppose  openly  as  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mta.  Somcr- 
that  the  putting  of  a  man's  name  in  viUe,  and  lira.  Browning  have  docM. 
the  first  paf^e  of  a  new  novel  will  Their  pUce  in  modem  literature  will 
therefore  ohnd  them  to  the  real  au*  be  determined,  not  hy  their  genden 
thorship  of  that  novel  Their  candour  but  by  their  books ;  by  the  beantalol 
and  their  discernment  are  alike  dis-  thinfes  they  have  written,  rather  than 
paraded  bv  an  act  from  which  the  the  oeautifUl  things  Uiey  may  have 
aoer  nerself  can  reap,  at  best,  a  very  seemed,  in  the  flesh,  to  maaenliaa 
fleeting  triumph  or  a  very  doubtful  eyes,  i^one  but  shallow  or  one-aided 
advantage.  Some  few  of  them,  less  dogmatists  would  speak  of  women's 
careful  or  less  discerning  than  the  books  with  an  air  of  conadooa  patron- 
rest,  may  possibly  be  tricked  into  age  or  affected  reserve.  To  hua  who 
saying  about  a  man  more  or  less  than  remembers  that 
their  courtesy  or  their  contempt  would 

have  let  them  sav  about  a  woman.  "  Wobmjj  u  Mt  «aattrtoi*  wm. 

But  the  murder  will  soon  out,  even  to  ^^  dlttrm,'' 

Tk€  MiU  am  thM  flon.  By  the  Author  of  **  Adam  Bede."  Blackwood  and  8oos» 
Edinburgh.     1960. 

Tk€  Wtmmm  M  WkU9.  By  WUkle  Collins.  London :  Sampson,  Low,  Son,  aad 
Co.    1860. 

iMwmm,  By  the  Authorof  «<  Doctor  Antonio."  London:  Smith,  Bdsr,  and 
Co.    laao. 
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a  true  woman's  book  will  reveal  its  minuteness,  the  homely  life  of  that 
own     special    charm,    whether    of  Hall  Farm    in    chapter  vi.,  where 
ht  ri'n*jth  or  weakness  ;  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Poyser  pursues  her  ironing,  after 
his  heart  in  tones  more  or  less  differ-  having  relieved  her  tongue  by  much 
eiit  from  those  uttered  by  his  fellow-  needless  scolding  of  the  industrious 
men.    Like  woman  herself,  it  is  no-  housemaid  ;   proceeding,    after   her 
thinj;  unless  it  be  "  piu*e  womanly."  work  is  over,  to  "  spe&  her  mind" 
A  good  female  writer,  in  her  own  way.  again,  but   tnis  time   not    quite  so 
luis  no  rival  among  the  brethren  or  roughly,  to  the  quiet  Methodist  niece, 
her  craft ;  only  in  laying  aside  the  who  sits  yonder  busily  mending  the 
i^arb  or  the  graces  of  her  sex  does  she  household  linen.     Nor  would   any 
lay  herself  open  to  the    charge  of  other  than  a  woman^s  fancy  have  de- 
failure   ill    a   character   which   she  lighted  in  making  such  a  hero  as 
liad  no  business  to  undertake.    Striv-  Adam  Bede  so  fooushly  and  wilfully 
ing  to  copy  the  man's  free  carriage,  blind  to  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
(leop  tones,  and  hard  reasonings,  she  his  beautiful,  but  heartless,  idol,  the 
i^Q  only  succeed  in  behaving  like  a  ready  dupe  of  the  first  fair-spoken 
letter  sort  of  monkey.     Had  poor  tempter  in  fine  clothes,  the  willins 
Charlotte  Brontd  tmsted  more  to  her  murderess  of  her  own  new-bom  chil<L 
womanly  genius,    Rochester    would  A  tnie  man,  too,  with  a  man's  high 
never  have  been  allowed  to  test  his  notions  of  overruling  principle  and 
liKijT-love's  kindne&s  with  confidences  instinctive  knowledge  of  manly  na- 
which  no  Englishman,  in  such  a  case,  ture,  would  have  tuili?d  the  hiffh- 
would  have  tnought  of  making  either  souled,  tender-hearted  godson  of  Mrs. 
in  print  or  in  reality.   Mrs.  Browning  Irwine  into  something  better  than 
herself  has  hardly  improved  in  her  the  mean,  cowardly  snob  who  thought, 
|K>etry  since  she  took  to  caricaturing  under  the  shield  of  lawful  marrmge 
Ikt  husband's  strong  but  eccentric  with  another,  to  hide  the  fruits  of  his 
Ktylc.    And  so,  too,  it  may  be,  that  own  deliberate  wrong-doing, 
some  of  George  Eliot's  harsher  pecu-  In  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  the 
liarities  have  grown  out  of  her  ambi-  same  marks  of  a  woman's  hand  are 
tiou  to  carry  out  the  part  implied  in  visible  at  every  turn.    It  is  the  hand, 
her  literary  nick-name.  indeed,  of  no  common  writer,  but  it 
At  any  rate  her  acting  of  that  part  is  not  the  hand  of  one  who  might  be 
has  not  been  moresuccessful  than  that  expected  to  answer  to  the  name  of 
of  her  predecessors.    If  in  some  pas-  "  George."     That  a  man  may  have 
sages  she  has  shown  more  of  the  true  thrown  in  a  few  corrective  touches 
masculine    tone    and   culture   than  here  and  there  is  not  unlikely.  There 
Ourrer  Bell,  in  others  the  style  and  are  thoughts  which   seem  to   have 
tH'ntiment  are  just  as  markedly  fe-  spmng  from  another  fount  than  the 
ininine.      In   "Adam  BedcL"  as  in  brain  of  the  apparent  writer.    But 
"Jane  Eyre,"  some  touch  or  natural  the  staple  of  the  book  is  wonumly^a 
womanhood,  some  piee«  of  overdone  fact  by  no  means  deplorable  in  itself, 
luanliness,  some  word,  phrase,  or  sen-  Few  living  poets  have  sung   more 
timent  oat  of  keeping  with  the  main  sweetly  than   Mrs.   Browning  ;  few 
)>retenoes,  keeps  continually  turning  novelists  of  our  day   have  written 
up  to  prove  the  hollowness  of  the  more  readable  books  than  the  authors 
mask  80  gratuitously  worn.    None  of  "Jane  Eyre,"    "John    Halifax," 
but  a  woman  would  have  thought  of  and  "  Uncle   Tom's    Cabin."    Who 
giving  us  the  bed-room  scene  in  chap-  has  not  felt  the  charm  of  such  books 
ter  XV,,  where  Hetty,  instead  of  go-  of  travel  as  the  "  Letters  from  the 
ing  to  bed.  puts  on  some  of  her  rustic  Baltic  V*  Few  letter-writers  of  any  age 
tinety  ana  paces  up  and  down  the  have  outshone  the  fame  of  graphic 
room,  now  lost  in  admiration  of  her  Mary  Montague.    Eminent  in  various 
personal  charms,   now  revelling   in  other  fields  arethe  names  of  Somerville, 
<lreams  of  a  golden  future,  when  Poy-  Martineau,  and  Jameson.    For  a  cer- 
Hor«  shall  cease  from  worrying,  and  a  tain  ease  of  expression  and  light  play 
gentleman  husband  shall  treat   her  of  fancy,  for  quick  observation,  un- 
with  the  finest  ear-rings  and  an  end-  studied  warmth  of  tone,  instinctive 
k9»  variety  of  new  silk  gowns.   Only  truth  of  general  treatment,  our  literary 
a  woman's  hand  could  have  painted,  sisters  have  few,  if  any,  rivals  amonp; 
with  snch  delicate  though  wearisome  tiie  men.     In  Gem'o  Eliot^s  novels 
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there  is  much  that  only  a  clever  wo-  pleased  by  uncharitable  alluBions  to 
man  could  have  drawn  so  well,  mingled,  the  inner  faith  and  morals  of  Geoi^e 
indeed,  with  many  things  that  most  Eliot.  Demurring  to  the  fancy  shown 
men,  and  some  few  women,  would  by  a  woman  of  true  genius  for  dwell- 
certainly  haye  disdained  to  draw  at  ing  on  scenes  and  characters  too  coarse 
all.    Nor  is  the  contrast  in  her  case  or  too  trivial  for  the  needs  of  art  or  the 
between  so  much  strength  and  so  moral  gain  of  womanhood,  they  did 
much  weakness  likely  to  be  lessened  not,  therefore,  class  her  witn  the  au- 
by  a  vein  of  moral  coarseness  not  un-  thor  of  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  or  sus- 
worthy   of  Goethe   himself,  and  a  pect  her  of  a  design  to  corrupt  our 
wealth  of  masculine  irony  suggestive  consciences  under  cover  of  an  artful 
nowofThackeray,  anon  of  Mr.  Charles  attempt  to  play  u^on  our  religious 
Reade.  feelings.    Their  objections,  whether 
Few  of  our  living  writers  have  be-  sound  or  otherwise,  were  teken,  not 
come  so  widely  popular  in  so  short  a  to  the  woman,  but  to  her   work  ; 
time  as  the  author  of  "  Adam  Bede."  not  to  any  supposed  flaw  in  her  per- 
Favoured  by  her  personal  surround-  sonal  character,  but  to  the  inherent 
ings,  the  graphic  raciness  of  her  style,  faultiness  of  her  plan  and  the  short- 
the  comparative  novelty  of  her  sub-  comings  evident  in  its  execution, 
ject,  perhaps,  too,  bv  the  mystery       The  "Mill  on  the  Floss,"  though 
which  rumour  had  helped   her   to  perhaps  less  popular  thsm   "Adam 
weave  about  herself,  as  well  as  bv  feede,    is,  on  the  whole,  an  improved 
the  interest  which  many  readers  toot  edition  of  its  elder  sister.    Of  course 
in  her  delicate  handling  of  somewhat  it  is  built  on  the  same  faulty  princi- 
nasty  details,  her  first  novel  passed  pies,  and  reproduces  the  same  or  very 
through  one  edition  after  another,  and  similar  faults  of  detail.   There  is  quite 
drowned   in  the  chorus  of  general  as  much  of  the  old  wearisome  twaddle, 
praise  the  voices  of  those  few  critics  of  the  old  photographic   X)ettine68, 
who  dared  to  question  the  seeming  mingled  with  a  larger  vein  of  senten- 
thoroughness  of  her  success.    In  an  tious  satire,  and  set  off  by  a  certain 
age  of  literal   renderings  from  the  amount  of  picturesque  animalisuL  Of 
book  of  nature,  of  cynical  musings  unpleasant  characters  and  superfluous 
over  the  follies  of  an  artificial  world,  scenes  there  is  no  lack.    Perhaps,  in- 
a  work  so  full  of  the  homeliest  small  deed,  they  abound  more  than  ever, 
talk  and  the  tritest  sarcasm  was  sure  The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is 
to  win  the  largest  amount  of  incense  taken  up  with  the  early  childhood  of 
from  those  to  whom  its  higher  merits  Tom  and  Maggie  TuUiver,  whose  aunts 
were  likeliest  to  remain  invisible,  or  and  uncles  coidd  hardly  be  matched 
but  very  dimly  seen ;  while  many  who  in  real  life,  let  alone  fiction,  for  foolish 
could  do  justice  to  the  higher  merits  notions  and  disagreeable  ways.     Mr. 
were  naturally  blind  to  faults  which  Riley  is  drawn  for  us  in  one  chapter, 
they  had  always  been  trained  to  re-  with  such  tedious  carefulness  that 
gara  as  beauties.    To  those  few  who  we  wonder  the  more  at  never  seeing 
saw  in  the  book  a  great  deal  of  heavy  him  again.    Chapter  after    chapter 
reading  and  much  waste  of  high  in-  paints  the  growth  of  a  blind,  earthy 
tellectual  power,  nothing  was,  mean-  passion,  strong  enough  to  drown  the 
while,  left  but  to  hearken,  with  all  most  urgent  calls  of  duty,   honour, 
gravity,  to  the  remarks  of  young  la-  kindfeehug — to  sweep  away  the  stout- 
dies  enraptured  with  those  faithful  est  barriers  of  social  decency  and  ra- 
descriptions  of  e very-day  life  in  coun-  tional  self-coutroL    Mrs.  Tulliver  and 
try  farms,  or  to  the  strictures  passed  her  sister,  Pullet,  are  less  tolerable 
by  old  maids  on  the  moral  and  reli-  than  Mrs.  Poyser,  or  even  Mi-s.  Bede. 
gious  peculiarities  of  a  writer  who  The  religious  flavour  which  helped 
seemed  equally  at  home  in  the  most  the  sale  of  "  Adam  Bede,"  has  been 
opposite  realms  of  vice  and  virtue,  in  left  out  of  its  successor.    Instead  of 
the  development  of  a  gross  seduction  Dinah  Morris,  with  her  mild  sermons, 
as  much  as  in  the  poHraiture  of  a  saintlike  speeches,  and  apostoUc  yearn - 
T>ure,  sweet-natured,  heaven-seeking  ings,  we  have  only  a  quiet,  ladj^ke, 
Methodist  preacheress.   If  their  prin-  tender-hearted  Lucy  Deane.  Dr.Kenn 
ciples  of  art  forbade  them  to  share  in  is  rather  a  faded  copy  of  Mr.  Irwine. 
any  loud  admiration  of  Mrs.  Poyser,  Still,  after  all  deductions,  we  own  to 
their  sense  of  justice  was  not  better  liking  the  new  work  better.  It  is  more 
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artijsticy  has  moreof  sustained  interest,  family  Bible,  to  avenge  his  father's 
than  the  other.  In  poor,  weak,  loving  wrongs,  if  ever  the  day  should  comeL 
Mame,  the  writer  has  given  us  a  Tom  being  a  youth  of  proud  spirit 
nobler  heroine  than  Hetty  of  the  and  firm  purpose,  sets  to  work  bravely 
rounded  form  and  shrivelled  heart  in  his  uphill  nght  with  poverty ;  while 
H'lth  the  Tullivers,  father  and  son,  Maggie,  staying  at  home  with  a  father 
are  drawn  with  a  firmer  and  bolder  wrapt  up  in  gloomy  thoughts,  and  a 
band  than  either  of  the  brothers  Bede.  mother  with  whom  she  could  have 
Bob  Jakin,  farcical  as  he  may  be  little  in  common,  goes  through  a  course 
<)»>emed  by  many,  comes  in  as  an  of  self-culture,  ranging  through  Latin, 
a'Teeable  relief  to  the  darker  aspects  logic,  and  geometry,  until  sue  finds 
of  the  story,  and  keeps  the  last  strands  rest  awhile  from  her  disauietude,  and 
of  our  faith  in  human  goodness  from  sweet  inspiration  for  the  futurejin  the 
snapping  in  twain  for  ever.  Philip  pages  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  With  a 
Wakem  isnot  badly  outlined,  althougn  mind  braced  up  to  the  highest  dreams 
his  latter  years  miss  the  promise  of  of  self-sacrifice,  she  comes  once  more 
his  boyhood.  Instead  of  a  downright  across  the  dearest  friend  of  her  child- 
seduction,  the  guilty  courtship  is  al-  hood,  voung  Philip  Wakem,  the  de- 
lowed  to  end  in  Maggie^s  penitent  re-  formed  son  of  her  father's  hated  foe. 
fosal  even  to  marry  tne  selfish  lover,  Henceforth,  under  Philip's  guidance, 
who  leaves  her  no  choice  between  her  dreams  take  quite  another  turn. 
such  a  stei>  and  the  scandal  sure  to  While  Tom  is  makinf^  money  to  pay 
assail  her,  innocent  as  she  may  be,  on  oflf  his  father^s  remaming  debts,  his 
her  return  home.  The  interest,  mild  sister  faJls  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
as  it  is  throughout,  keeps  rising  to-  mire  of  an  unconscious  love,  feeding 
yards  the  close ;  and  the  catastrophe,  itself  in  those  secret  meetings  by  the 
if  it  were  really  inevitable,  lacks  none  Red  Deeps.  Of  course  the  lovers  are 
of  that  touching  power  and  startling  found  out,  and  Philip  is  driven  from 
clearness  which  mark  off  the  genuine  Maggie's  sight  by  the  taunts  and 
artist  from  workmen  of  the  stamp  of  threatenings  of  her  hard-hearted  bro- 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  -^  ther.    At  last  comes  a  day  when  Tom 

The  story  itself  is  slight,  spun  ouV^  hands  over  to  his  father  the  monev 
and  disappointing  at  tne  last.    Mr.    that  will  make  him  clear  of  the  world. 
TiiUiver,  who  owns  the  mill,  a  man  of   Flushed  with  success  and  new  ex- 
ptrong  prejudices,  severe  traditions,    citement,  Mr.  Tuliiver  returns  from 
and  much  self-esteem,  has  two  chil-    feasting  his  creditorsto  make  a  furious 
dren.  Tom  and  Maggie,  who  are  stiil    assault  on  Lawyer  Wakem,  within 
at  school,  when  hisiove  of  litisation    sight  of  the  mill.    Maggie's  arm  saves 
ends  in  ruining  them  all,  and  laying    the  latter  from  the  chance  of  a  violent 
himself  low  with  paralysis,  brought    end,  and  helps  her  father  home  to  die. 
oD  bv  the  news  of  his  defeat  at  the    Two  years  after,  Maggie  leaves  her 
hands  of  his  hateful  bugbear,  Lawyer    place  of  governess  to  take  a  holiday 
Wakem.    The  boy  and  girl  return    with  her  cousin  Lucy  Deane,  a  pretty, 
home  to  find  their  father  senseless,    gentle  girl,  virtually  betrothed  to  the 
and  their  mother — a  weak,  yet  not  all    elegant  and  musical  Stephen  Guest 
unworthy  offshoot  of  the  Dodson  race    This  gentleman  speedily  conceives  a 
—plunged  in  grief  at  the  thought  of    strong  passion  for  poor  Lucy's  tall, 
selling  all  her  treasured  household    dark-eved,  enthusiastic  friend,  who 
jc:oods--the  choice,  spotted  damask  of    herself  struggles  in  vain  against  the 
her  own  spinning  the  fine  Holland    spell  of  his^ily  presence,  and  finds 
sheets,  that  would  have  served  for    even  in  retirement  no  door  of  escape 
the  laving  out  of  her  hiuiband,  her    from  the  pursuit  of  her  headstrong 
best  saver  t«apot  with  the  straight    lover.    Her  best  resolutions  are  sure 
spout,  and  the  fair,  white  "chany"    to  give  way  at  the  critical  moment,  or 
which  none  of  her  sisters  would  care    be  thwarted  by  a  perverse  fate,  which 
to  buy.    After  the  house  has  been    sends  the  pair  at  last  adrift  by  them- 
sold  over  his  head,  Tuliiver,  his  health    selves  in  a  pleasure-boat,  far  down  the 
restored,  consents  to  stay  there  as    Floss,  miles  below  their  usuallanding- 
teoant  of  the  lawyer,  to  whom,  he    place.    For  a  while  Maggie  yields  to 
fancies,  all  his  sufferings  are  due ;  his    the  sweet  temptation — consents  to  m 
own  son  Tom,  however,  being  first    where  love  and  Stephen  may  guide 
bound  l^  a  promise,  entered  m  the    her.    But  at  length  her  nobler  self 
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prevails  over  all  the  eloquence  of  described  as  clearly  in  a  few  pa^'es 
looks  and  words,  of  endearments  and  what  this  authoress  spreads  over  a 
reproaches,  that  Stephen  brin^  to  whole  volume.  We  ask  for  meat,  and 
bear  on  the  woman  he  would  wm  at  she  gives  us  pap — for  a  history,  and 
any  cost.  Returning  homewards  alone  she  gives  us  sermons.  Maggie's  child- 
from  York,  she  meets  with  the  usual  ish  troubles,  her  impulsive  ways,  her 
welcome  awarded  to  innocence  that  April  temperament — the  private  talk 
wears  so  startling  a  look  of  guilt,  she  holds  with'  her  wooden  Fetish- 
Disowned  by  her  brother  Tom,  ac-  her  craving  for  the  love  of  her  stern, 
eused  of  the  worst  by  an  envious  unsympathetic  brother — Tom's  alter- 
neighbourhood,  she  finds  a  refuge,  nate  fondness  and  contempt  for  her 
Cheered  by  her  mother's  love,  under  — his  boyish  quarrel  with  bob  Jakin, 
the  roof  of  her  humble  friend.  Bob  because  that  youth  would  not  toss 
Jakin.  The  good  old  rector's  perse-  him  fair — his  efforts  after  Latin  and 
vering  but  fruitless  efforts  to  set  her  Euclid,  imder  Mr.  Stelling,  are  drawn 
right  with  the  world,  a  loving,  generous  witli  great  truthfulness  and  some  tell- 
letter  from  poor  Philip,  and  a  visit  ing  humour.  But  what,  after  all,  was 
of  sisterly  forgiveness  from  bereaved  the  use  of  provoking  us  to  confess 
cousin  Lucy,  make  up  the  few  gleams  how  strongly  we  are  reminded  of  our 
of  sunlight  that  flash  over  the  dark-  childish  pleasure  in  the  works  of  Miss 
ness  of  her  new  lot.  At  length,  in  Edffeworth)  Are  we  children,  that 
despair  of  making  head  against  the  a  whole  volume  should  be  token  up, 
prejudices  of  an  uncharitable  neigh-  not  only  with  scenes  of  child-life,  but 
bourhood,  she  is  on  the  pointofseek-  even  with  moral  reflections  on  the 
ing  a  livelihood  elsewhere,  when  the  same  ?  If  novelists  ¥rill  write  about 
floods  sweep  over  the  country,  and  a  children,  let  them  write  for  children 
mass  of  timber,  whhied  down  the  only,  or  write  books  in  which  the 
raging  waters,  buries  beneath  them  story  shall  end  with  the  heroine's 
the  boat  in  which  poor  Maggie  had  descent  from  the  nursery  to  the  draw- 
just  rescued  her  newly-reconciled  bro-  ing-room.  In  novels,  as  in  real  life, 
ther  from  the  mill  he  had  so  long  manhood  must  have,  at  least  as  many 
been  struggling  to  make  his  own.  claims  to  our  respect  as  cnildhood. 
Their  bodies  are  found  clasped  in  each  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him, 
other's  arms;  Philip  never  marries  ;  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School- 
and  Lucy  is  eventually  united  to  the  days"  showed  much  good  sense  in 
truant  Stephen.  drawing  the  curtain  on  his  hero  at 
^  Here  was  matter  for  a  good  homelv  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  coi- 
tal e,  in  one  volume,  large  or  small,  lege  life.  The  geneitJ  reader  has 
In  the  hands  of  (joldsmith,  Fielding,  lately  been  somewhat  surfeited  with 
or  Miss  Austen,  such  a  conception  chilaish  stories,  but  it  was  left  for 
would  have  been  carried  out  grace-  (Jeorge  Eliot  to  give  him  childish 
fully  and  quietly,  with  no  waste  of  lectures  as  well, 
words,  no  heaping-up  of  meaningless  Let  any  one  carefuDy  read  the  first 
details.  In  tiie  hands  of  George  volume  of  her  last  work,  and  then 
Eliot,  it  begins  at  the  beginning  of  ask  himself  for  what  conceivable  pur- 
all  things,  and  stops  short  at  the  end  pose  it  was  written.  Mr.  Tulaver 
of  her  third  volume.  Could  a  fourth  takes  a  chapter  to  inform  his  wife  of 
have  been  added,  probably  Maggie  his  intention  to  ask  Riley  about  a 
and  Tom  would  have  been  allowed  school  for  his  son,  Tom.  in  another 
to  survive  the  flood.  As  it  is,  we  chapter  Mr.  Riley  gives  his  opinion 
have  three  volumes,  one  of  which  on  the  subject,  and  the  author  winds 
is  wholly  superfluous,  while  the  others  up  with  a  long  statement  of  his  mo- 
might  have  been  cut  down  one-half,  tives  for  the  advice  so  given.  Then 
When  will  modern  novelists  learn  we  have  two  chapters  of  very  small 
that  the  half  is  sometimes  greater  description,  that  read  like  a  smart- 
than  the  whole*?  Why  should  we  ened  version  of  "  Frank,"  fitly  capped 
go  back  to  Maggie's  earliest  years  to  by  two  paragi'aphs  of  sentiment  tnat 
get  an  insight  into  what  she  after-  seems  meant  to  pass  off'  with  tie 
wards  becomes?  At  any  rate,  a  few  weaker  brethren  for  new.  Another 
explanatory  touches  would  surely  chapter  continues  the  history  of  Toms 
have  told  us  all  we  cared  to  know,  and  Maggie's  childhood,  relieved  by 
The  author  of  "Lavinia"  would  have  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  Dodsou 
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family,  with  whom,  in  the  next,  we  cide  for  iis  whether  the  brain  be  an 
form  a  closer  acqimintance  ronnd  the  intellectual  stomach,  a  sheet  of  white 
dinner-table  of  Mrs.  Tulliver.  For  paper,  or  a  field  awaiting  the  plough, 
those  who  like  Dutch  painting,  and  any  more  than  she  wajs  justified  in 
are  curious  about  the  habits  of  a  making  us  hear  Tom  and  Mag^e 
class  whose  vanities  and  meannesses  blunder  over  the  Latin  lesson  which 
reflect  their  own,  as  it  were,  in  a  Tom  is  saying  aloud  to  his  kind- 
cracked  and  tarnished  mirror,  the  hearted  little  helpmate.  Nearly  all 
account  of  this  meeting  will  offer  a  the  rest  of  this  volume  is  taken  up 
charm  unsurpassed  in  any  other  pas-  with  further  descriptions  of  Tom  s 
sage  from  the  same  author.  Let  us,  school-life,  his  gradual  intimacy  with 
too,  give  whatever  praise  may  be  the  new  school-fellow,  Philip  Wakem, 
justly  due  to  a  masterpiece  of  photo-  and  the  friendship  formed  by  Maggie 
graphic  realism  little  less  humorous  with  the  lawyer  s  pale-looking,  de- 
and  far  more  truth-like  than  aught  formed,  but  clever  and  iine-natured 
conceived  by  Mr.  Dickens.     If  the  son. 

painting  a  party  of  very  stupid  or  very        In  this  way  does  the  novel  drag 
unpleasant  people,  without  curtailing  its  heavy  length  along.    Instead  of  a 
a  word  of  the  conversation  or  slur-  well-drawn,  harmonious  picture,  we 
ring  the  smallest  trifle  that  any  one  get  a  series  of  photographic  studies, 
present  might  have  felt,  seen,  or  done,  of  which  a  good  deal  is  provokingly 
oe  in  itself  a  great  achievement,  the  commonplace,  and  a  good  deal  more 
author's  triumph  is  here  complete,  is  tire-somely  repellant.     A  life  of 
Only  we  should  fancy  that  a  truer  pervading  selfishness,  ill-nature,  stu- 
artist  would  have  dwelt  rather  less  pidity,  narrow  culture,  lit  by  stray 
fondly  on  Mrs.  Pullet's  wearisome  and  few  gleams  of  high  or  holy  feel- 
twaddle,   on    Mrs.    Glegg's   eternal  ing,  is  the  poor  result  of  this  micros- 
scoldings    and    squabbles   with   all  copic  inquiry,  this  pretentious  striv- 
about  her.  on  Maggie's  wretchedness  ing  after  truth.    Even  if  this  were 
after  she  has  wilfully  cut  off  her  long  art,  is  the  writer  of  it,  after  all,  true  to 
shaggy  hair.    Then  comes  a  long  de-  her  experience  of  mankind  at  large  ? 
tailed  account  of  Mrs.  Tulliver's  visit.  For  whose  profit  or  entertainment 
with  her  children  and  niece,  to  her  does  she  work  out  effects  so  darkly 
sister  Mrs.  Pullet,    whose   love   of  displeasing  with  a  brush  so  merci- 
physic  and  tenderness  about  fumi-  lessly  fine?    To  give  half  views  of 
ture  are  brought  out  with  a  tiresome  life  is  the  besetting  sin  of  our  modern 
faithfulness  hardly  improved  by  a  realists,  but  here  the  worst  side  is 
x'amish  of  funny  writing  about  Mrs.  kept  turned  to  us  of  set  purpose, 
Pullet's  new  bonnet  or  Tom's  love  for  without  any  of  the  saving  pretence*? 
animals.    In  two  more  chapters,  we  elsewhere  offered.     Mr.  Thackeray, 
are  told  of  Majggie*s  revenge  on  Iaxicv  at  least,  is  too  good  a  workman  to 
for  Tom's  unkindness  to  herself,  fof-  draw  his  characters  mostly  without  a 
lowed  by  her  flight  in  quest  of  the  heart     But  in  these  volumes  there 
gipsies,  who  only  send  her  home  again  are  few  touches  of  that  better  nature 
instead  of  making  her  their  queen,  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
Then  follows  a  faithfully  coarse,  nn-  In  the  first,  especially,  we  escape 
pleasant,  and  wholly  needless  picture  from  scenes  of  pure  childishness  only 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glegg  quarrelling  to  breathe  an  air  heavy  with  moral 
over  the  breakfast-table.    Worse  still  firedamp  or  intellectual  fog.  Through - 
than  aught  before,  in  its  tiresome  out  them  all  we  grope  our  way  amid 
minuteness  and  pedantic  trifling,  is  broad  shadows,  relieved  by  a  few 
the  long  chapter  devoted  to  Tom's  flickering  rays  of  cheap  eandle-light, 
**  first  half"  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  and  nothing  more.    In  their  moral 
and  Mrs.  Stelling.     Here,  if  any-  effects,  they  seem  to  remind  us  of 
where,  the  woman's  hand  is  unmis-  some  faded  old  picture,  bearing  the 
takably  shown,  and  the  lack  of  true  name,  but  hardly  sustaining  the  cre- 
perspective  becomes,  most  palpable,  dit  of  Rembrandt  or  Salvator  Rosa. 
A  few  lines  would  have  said  more  If  George  Eliot  really  finds  human 
than  enough   about   Tom's  broad-  life,  for  the  most  part,  as  "  narrow, 
chested  tutor,  and  the  failure  of  his  ugly,  and  grovelling  as  she  has  drawn 
^*8tem  when  tried  on  such  a  pupil,  it  here,  we  neither  envy  her  experi- 
Nw  was  the  writer  expected  to  de-  enC'es  nor  care  to  see  them  detailed 
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in  print  Other,  larger  eyes  than  hers  by  her  cousin  Lucy— than  she  falls 

have  usuidly  traced  out  a  very  differ-  slowly  but  surely  into  the  snare,  her 

ent  kind  of  doctrine ;  and  even  if  the  e3'es  still  open,  her  moral  sense  by 

mass  of  men  had  no  more  to  recom-  no  means  overpowered.    The  course 

mend  them  than  the  Tullivers  and  of  this  strange  magnetic  union  is 

Dodsons,  through  whose  lives  she  traced  through  a  large  part  of  the 

oooll^  bids  us  wade,  there  would  still  la«t  volume ;  with  what  purpose,  save 

remain  the  fact,  that  neither  human  to  show  George  Eliot's  faith  in  the 

art  nor  human  morals  can  be  refined  philosophy  put  forth  by  the  autlior 

or  ennobled  by  examples  taken  ex-  of  "  Elective  Affinities,     we  cannot 

clusively  or  even  frequently  from  the  say.    The  lengthened  treatment  of  a 

meanest  poorest,  and  grossest  types  mystery  so  full  of  doubt  and  danger, 

of  human  character.    A  book  of  this  by  an   Englishwoman   writing   for 

sort  tends  neither  to  purge  our  pas-  readers  of  both  sexes,  speaks  as  poorly 

sions  nor  to  tickle  us  into  wholesome  for  her  good  taste  as  the  readiness 

laughter.     The  strongest  feelings  it  wherewith  a  large-hearted  girl  yields 

leaves  behind  are  those  of  scorn  or  up  all  her  noblest  scruples,  her  ten- 

dislike  for  most  of  the  people  drawn,  derest  sympathies,  to  the  paltry  fear 

and  of  wonderment  at  the  author's  of  seeming  cruel  in  the  eyes  of  a 

taste  in  drawing  them  as  she  has  weak,  unworthy  tempter,  speaks,  in 

done.  our  opinion,  for  her  knowledge  of 

In  the  second  volume  the  story  human  character.  Surely,  no  woman 
moves  a  little  faster ;  there  is  some-  of  Maggie's  sort  would  have  let  her- 
what  less  redundancy  of  small  details,  self  be  wholly  drawn  away  from  her 
and  a  little  more  food  for  human  in-  love  for  the  deformed  and  suffering 
terest.  Maggie's  earlier  attempts  at  Philip  by  a  mere  outside  fancy  for 
self-culture  are  described  with  some  the  good-looking,  sweet-voiced  cox- 
power  and  feeling,  nor  are  we  unplea-  comb,  Stephen  Guest  Nor  could  any 
santly  surprised  at  Bob  Jakin's  kindly  moral  or  artistic  end  be  furthered  by 
remembrance  of  olden  favours  rather  a  close  relation  of  the  circumstances 
than  recent  grudges.  But  the  reac-  which  made  her  so  unaccountably 
tion  caused  in  Maggie's  heart  by  the  false  both  to  her  old  lover  and  the 
reappearance  and  eloquent  sophis-  cousin  with  whom  she  had  been  stay- 
tries  of  Philip  Wakem  draws  us  back  inc.  We  are  not  for  picking  needless 
with  her  into  the  mire  of  that  low  holes^  and  do  not  care  to  cry  out  with 
animal  life  from  which  she,  for  one,  prudish  horror  at  the  notion  of  au 
had  so  nearly  struggled  out  Under  ardent  lover  rushing  to  kiss  a  hand- 
the  guise  of  profitable  intercourse  some  girl's  beautiful  round  arm.  It 
with  an  old  friend,  she  indulges  in  is  not  for  showing  up  a  conventional 
frequent  stolen  meetings  with  a  young  fallacy,  however  respectable,  that 
man  whose  only  aim  is  to  begude  her  George  Eliot  deserves  our  blame.  But 
into  returning  a  love  as  selfish  on  his  in  her  hatred  of  things  conventional, 
side  as  it  is  long  unsuspected  by  her.  she  goes  too  often  to  the  opposite 
One  manly  word  from  Philip  would  extreme.  Tlie  development  of  a  gross 
have  saved  Maggie  from  that  weary  passion  much  more  akin  to  lust  than 
struggle  between  a  rational  sense  of  love,  takes  up  far  too  many  pages  of 
duty  and  a  blind  veaming  for  fancied  a  work  not  specially  written  for  stu- 
friendship,  which  ended,  after  a  dents  of  modem  fVench  literature  or 
twelvemonth,  as  such  conflicts  under  the  disciples  of  M.  Comte.  English- 
such  conditions  are  always  likely  men  have  not  yet  come  to  believe  in 
enotigh  to  end.  the  triumph — ^speaking  vulgariy— of 

But  a  yet  worse  fall  awaits  the  matter  over  mmd.  With  all  due 
heroine  in  the  third  volume.  The  allowanoe  for  the  power  of  circum- 
stolen  meetings  had  been  brought  stances,  they  cling  the  more  rever- 
to  a  sudden  close,  but  Maggie  had  ently  to  their  old  faith  in  a  sonnd 
pledged  her  love  to  Philip,  and  re-  heart  and  a  steady  wilL  In  the  love 
peated  that  pledge  to  him  before  her  passages  between  Stephen  and  Mag- 
angry  brother,  even  while  she  pro-  gie,  they  find  only  a  detailed  unlikely 
mised  never  to  see  him  again  without  picture  of  animal  feelings,  far  less 
her  brother's  leave.  Yet  a  new  ad-  suited  to  ordinary  readers  than  the 
mirer  no  sooner  opens  his  spells  upon  superficial  coarseness  of  Joseph  An- 
her  -an  admirer  already  bespoken  drews.    A  litUe  mate  reticence  ca  a 
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aubjeet  so  perplexiiig  to  the  largest  own  merits  the  work  must  stand  or 

minds  would  have  saved  the  wnter  fall.     Its  moral  bearinjgs,  however, 

much  waste  of  time,  and  satisfied  the  present  a  fair  mark  for  critical  arrows; 

requirements  of  an  art  that  has  little  and  some  of  us  may  honestly  demur 

to  do  with  scientific  problems  or  ex-  to  the  strong  sway  which  outward 

ceptional  phases  of  life.  circumstances  seem,  in  these  novels, 

it  is  true  that  Maggie  does  at  last  habitually    to    wield    over    innate 

regain  her  moi^d  balance,  but  by  that  strenfi^h  of  character  and  clearness  of 

time  the  volume  is  nearly  come  to  an  moral   insight.    Unlike  the  Greek 

end,  while  the  story  itself  has  still  dramatists  and  our  own  Shakespeare, 

apparentlv  some  way  to  run.    At  the  George  Eliot  seems  too  fond  of  showing 

eleventh  hour  the  heroine  is  allowed  fate   triumphant   not   only  against 

to  put  forth  that  firm  will  which  w&9  human    happiness,   but   still   more 

«!onvettienti^  kept  in  the  background  against  human  virtue.    "  The  good 

when  the  right  use  of  it  would  have  that  we  would,  we  do  not ;  the  evil 

come  much  more  easily,  and  saved  all  that  we  would  not,  that  we  do,'' 

omoemed  hom  much  needless  suffer-  is  a  text  which  she  never  tires  of 

Ing.    The  two  lovers  having  reached  illustrating,  to  the  loss  of  artistic 

York  together,  might  have  been  con-  contrast,  and  the  weakening  of  her 

demned  to  go  on  to  Scotland,  wed  hold  on  human  sympathies.    In  our 

.each  other,  and  live  imhappily  ever  highest  moments  we  feel  her  pictures 

after ;  but  then  we  should  have  lost  to  be  less  and  lower  than  the  truth, 

the  neighbourly  greeting  that  awaited  and  lament  that  one  who  can  write 

our  strong-minded  penitent  on  her  w^ith  such  clear  force  and  true  feeling, 

return  to  St  Ogg's,  while  Lucy  would  should  have  taken  so  much  delight  in 

have  been  driven  to  keep  her  spirits  drawing  the  meaner  instead  of  the 

up  by  accepting  the  love  which  Tom  nobler  asi)ects  of  human  life ;  the 

Tulliver  was  dyin^  to  present  her.  ruined  huts  on  the  Rhone,  instead  of 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Stephen  might  the  ruined  castles  on  the  Rhine. 
have  been  punished  by  the  loss  of       George  Eliot  has  much  both  to 

lx>th  his  sweethearts,  and  Lucy  in  learn  and  to  imleam  before  she  can 

time  allowed  to  pair  off  with  honest,  take  the  place   which   her  friends 

faithful  Tom ;   Maggie,  meanwhile,  would  claim  for  her  among  the  novel- 

l>eing  left  to  work  out  her  allotted  ista  of  our  day.     Her  clear,   racy, 

(lenance  before  returning  chastened  nervous  English,  heightened  by  gleams 

and  made  whole  to  the  arms  of  her  of  quiet  humour  and  thrills  or  calm 

first  and  truest  lover.    Had  George  pathos,  lends  rather  a  perilous  charm 

Eliot  made  better  use  of  her  mateiials,  to  passages  teeming  with  the  worst 

she  would  have  found  more  room  for  a  luxuriance  of  that  petty  realism  which 

fit  conclusion.  As  things  are,  the  story  passes  with  careless  critics  for  art  of 

is  suddenly  carried  off  its  le^  in  the  the  first  order.    Even  these  are  less 

flood  that  drowns  poor  Maggie ;  and  intolerable  than  those  other  passages 

the  remaining  characters  are  hustled  of  laboured  irony  and  didactic  com- 

from  the  sti^  at  one  stroke,  as  if  monplace,  which  read  like  bits  of 

author  and  readers  were  alike  glad  private  note-books  foisted  into  their 

to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  tenns.  present  places,  on  much  the  same 

We  shall  not  imitate  a  certain  re-  principle  that  leads  a  clever  school- 
viewer  by  asking  what  George 'Eliot's  Doy  to  astonish  his  friends  at  home 
religious  views  may  be.  Ajs  a  novelist,  with  easv  lectures  on  things  not  gene- 
she  nas  faults  enough  to  amend,  with-  rally  unknown.  Where  Thackeray 
oat  being  unfairly  hit  by  an  utterly  himself  cannot  always  tread  with 
needless  reference  to  her  translation  safety,  George  Eliot  can  only  succeed 
of  Strauss.  A  theolo|^cal  novel  may  in  falling.  Her  inteijectional  re- 
be  a  fit  subject  for  criticism  on  theo-  marks  are  seldom  very  wise  or  very 
logical  grounds,  but  in  the  case  of  a  pertinent.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
novel  lie  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  they  only  interrupt  the  story,  with- 
we  have  no  more  right  to  challenge  out  offering  a  fair  sop  to  the  reader's 
the  author's  private  leanings  on  re-  impatience.  Utterly  lacking  the 
ligious  questions,  than  we  have  to  tender  illustrative  beauty  of  Uke  halt- 
charv^  her  with  all  the  meannesses  of  ing-places  in  "The  Newcomes"  and 
the  Dodson  family,  or  the  heartless  "Vanity  Fair,"  they  often  jar  upon  our 
senraafiflm  of  Hetty  SoreL    By  its  feelings  with  signs  of  imperfect  know- 
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ledge  hidden  beneath  a  great  show  of  this  novel,  which  clainiB  a^passing 
phuosophic  sarcasm  and  a  sound  of  notice  from  the  marked  disproportioii 
idle  complaining.    With  the  peevish  of  its  actual  merits  to  its  seeming 
fretfulness  of  a  camel  in  the  act  of  popularity,  the  spirit  of  modem  real- 
loading,  our  authoress  keeps  groaning  ism  has  woven  a  tissue  of  scenes  more 
out  her  tiresome  tirades  against  evils  wildly  improbable  than  the  fancy  of 
for  the  most  part  of  her  own  imagin-  an  average  idealist  would  have  ven- 
ing.    Only  a  woman  or  Mr.  Charles  tured  to  inflict  on  readers  beyou<l 
Reade  would  have  called  our  atten-  their  teens.    Mr.  W.  Collins  has  for 
tion  to  the  startling  fact  that  a  boy  of  some  years  been  favourably  known  to 
thirteen  really  tooK  pride  in  wearing  the  general  reader  as  a  painstaking 
a  real  swordi,  or  that  he  had  ^'no  manufacturer  of  stories,  short  or  long, 
distinct  idea  how  there  came  to  be  whose  chief  merit  lies  in  the  skilful 
such  a  thing  as  Latin  on  this  earth."  elaboration  of  a  startling  mystery 
She  sneers  and  rails  like  a  sort  of  traceable  to  some  natiu*al  cause,  but 
womanly  Carlyle  at  an  unreal  monster,  baffling  all  attempts  to  solve  it  until 
called  by  her  **  good  society,"  which  the  author  himself  has  given  us  the 
gets  all  its  religion  and  science  done  right  clue.    Some  praise  is  also  due 
to  order,  and  knows  nothing  of  any  to  him  for  the  care  with  which  these 
high    belief  or  saving   enthusiasm,  literary  puzzles  are  set  off  by  a  correct 
Sometimes  another  Emerson  seems  to  if  not  very  natural  style,  a  pleasing 
be  telling  us,  in   large  and  poetic  puritv  of  moral  tone,  and  a  certain 
phi-ases,  that  boys  will  feel  like  boys,  knack  of  hitting  the  more  superficial 
and  that  old  associations  make  life  traits  of  character.    When  we  have 
pleasant.    Of  these  tendencies  some  said  all  we  can  for  him,  We  have  said 
will  doubtless  cure  themselves^  with  nothing  that  would  entitle  him  to  a 
the  enlarged  experience  of  the  coming  higher  place  among  English  novelists, 
years,  while  others  flow  from  the  in-  than  the   compiler    of  an   average 
herent  faultiness  of  those  art  princi-  school-history    would    eiyoy  among 
pies  which  George  Eliot  has  hitherto  English  historians.    But  to  a  higher 
followed.   With  better  principles,  the  place  he  seems  ambitious  to  rise,  if 
work  done  by  such  a  writer  would  his  readers  would  only  estimate  his 
bring  more  credit  to  herself,  and  give  last  performance  as  highly  as  he  does 
more  pleasure  to  thoughtful  readers,  himself.    At  any  rate,  ne  has  tried  his 
Wlicn  she  shall  have  learned  the  best  to  make  the  world  aj^rtner  in 
difference  between  painting  and  pho-  his  own  illusions.    "  The  Woman  in 
tography^  between  the  poetic  and  the  White  "  opens  with  a  grand  flourisli 
prosaic  sides  of  human  life,  between  on  the  author's  own  trumpet,  and 
careful  selection  and  careless  accumu-  echoes  of  the  same  sweet  music  greet 
lation  of  small  details,  between  that  us  ever  and  anon  throughout  the 
larger  insight  and  sterner  self-control,  work.    That  many  have  thus  been 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  flrat-rate  lured  to  take  him  at  his  own  valuing, 
novel,  and  the  microscopic  cleverness  is  likely  and  natural  enough  ;  and  the 
that  evolves  a  series  of  faithful  but  pleasure  that  comes  to  most  of  us  in 
disjointed  sketches ;  when  her  eyes  reading  a  story  full  of  movement 
shall  have  been  opened  to  the  truths  and  strange  surprises,  will  often  ho 
of  that  highest  realism  which  reflects  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  sur- 
the  "soulof  goodness  in  things  evil."  f citing  effects  of  certain  other  talas 
painting  the  bloom  upon  the  cheek,  wherewith  the  genius  of  a  great  liv- 
the  light  in  the  eye  of  Nature,  and  ing  novelist  has  made  us  too  familiar, 
discovering  a  wealth  of  ideal  grace  But  to  us  it  seemed  as  if  all  this  self- 
and  music  amid  all  the  discords  and  approval  rendered  us  the  more  alive 
deformities  of  life  :  then,  indeed,  but  to  the  author's  weakness,  even  in 
not  before,  will  sne  find  herself  on  those   very   points  where   he   had 
the  road  to  a  higher  and  more  lasting  hitherto  come  out  best.    If  he  has 
success  than  aught  she  can  otherwise  never  yet  succeeded  in  writing  a  note- 
hope  to  achieve.  worthy  novel,  he  has  signalfy  foiled 
With  all  her  faults,  however,  a  for  once  in  that  field  of  mechanical 
writer  like  George  Eliot  may  look  excellence  which  redeemed  his  former 

lown  from  a  very  far  height  on  such  essays  from  utter  neglect 
dweller  in  the  plains  as  he  who       Mr.  Collins  ends  his  preface  witli 

Tote  "  The  Woman  in  White."    In  an  implied  request  that  his  critics 
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therein,  and  you  find  yourself,  in-  craziness.    Yet  it  is  veiy  hard  to 
steady  wondering  in  a  world  as  my-  imagine  that  none  of  those  who  wait- 
thicai  as  that  portrayed  on  the  boards  ed  on  the  new  prisoner  should  in  time 
of  a  penny  theatre  or  in  the  pages  of  have  found  out  the  deception ;  and 
a  nursery  tale.   A  poor  drawing-mas-  the  subseauent  failure  of  her  old 
ter,  hired  to  spend  a  few  months  friends  ana  neighbours  to  recomise 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  future  one  who,  till  very  lately,  had  lived 
pupils,  falls  in  love  with  one  of  them  among  them  from  a  child,  surpasses 
— a  pretty,    blonde    heiress,  whose  all  rational  belief  either  in  the  powers 
heart  slips  out  of  her  own  keeping  of  human  dulness  or  the  range  of 
before  she  remembers  that  her  hand,  natural  possibilities.    A  novelist  who 
at  least,  has  long  been  pledged  to  aims  at  bein^  natural,  and  writes 
another.    Here  is  the  problem  which  seriously,  shoiud  refrain  from  remind- 
the  Btoiy  has  to  solve  :  how  shall  ing  us  of  so  broad  a  farce  as  Shakes- 
theee  two  ever  be  made  one  ?    Of  all  poare*8  "  Comedy  of  Errors." 
the  numberless  ways  to  that  solution  Not  less  absm-d,  to  our  thinking,  is 
Mr.  Oollins  has  chosen  the  least  prob-  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Percival 
able  and  the  most  perplexed.    In  a  Glyde  secures  the  future  disposal  of 
tale  of  little  or  no  pretension  we  look  his  wife's  property.    Her  rights  are 
for  interest  rather  than  simple  likeli-  cahnly  sacrificed  both  by  her  uncle 
hood ;  even  in  tales  of  otherwise  com-  and  his  kind-hearted  lawyer,  though 
manding  merit  we  overlook,  if  we  do  a  word  from  the  latter  would  have 
not  actually  require,  an  occasional  set  Miss  Halcombe  on  her  guard,  and 
draft  on  our  credulity.    But  here  you  determined  her,  in  her  sister's  inte- 
have  a  book  of  the  loudest  pretension  rests,  to  secure  the  postponement,  for 
to  artistic  truth  crammed  with  inci-  a  few  months  longer,  of  a  marriage 
dents  each  unlikelier  than  the  last,  to  which  neither  of  tnem  looked  for- 
As  one  lie  is  supposed  to  lead  to  ward  with  the  slightest  pleasure.   In 
twenty  more,  so  here  one  unlikelihood  the  circumstances,  also,  which  lead 
seems  to  beget  another,  till  even  the  to  the  removal  of  lady  Glyde  from 
interest  of  the  story  is  nearly  all  Blackwater,  even  the  dull  wits  of  Sir 
merged  in  our  displeasure  at  the  many  Perci val's  housekeeper  ought  to  have 
strange  things  we  have  to  swallow,  found  much  food  for  suspicion.  When 
*''The  Woman  in  White" — a  crazy  a  gentleman,  during  his  wife's  illness, 
lialf-sister  of  Lady  Glvde's — forms  suddenly  diSniiases  every  servant  down 
the  keystone  of  that  arch  of  mystery  to  the  cook  herself—  one  alone,  and 
under  which  the  lovers  part,  and  on  that  one  the  least  fit  of  all,  being  left 
the  ruins  of  which  they  eventuallyi  to  manaj^e  the  whole  house  imder  the 
stand  triumphant    Her  strange  like-l  orders  ot  a  drunken  master,  even  Mrs. 
ncss  to  her  unknown  kinswoman  sug-l  Michelson,  stupid  as  she  is,  would  be 
gests  the  villainv  which  Count  Foseo^  inclined,  one  tninks^  to  smell  some- 
aad  Sir  Percival  Glyde  carry  out  for  thing  queer  in  the  wmd.    Any  house - 
a  time  with  full  success,  and  points  keeper  in  real  life  would  mive  re- 
out  to  Walter  Hartright  the  time  road  fused,  after  what  she  had  already 
to  their  ultimate  defegJh..^oth  the  seen,  to  believe  the  story  of  Marian '.h 
writer  and  the  roguesoftne  story  departure,  or  to  let  poor  Lady  Glyde 
make  of  her  a  most  convenient  tool,  travel  up  to  London  by  herself.    Ou- 
At  the  right  moment — prjather,  for  riously  enough,  too,  the  same  old  lady, 
the  rogues,  a  day  too  soon— she  dies,  who  can  remember  the  least  particu- 
and  her  imhappy  sister   takes  her  lar  about  Marian's  illness — what  day 
place  and  name  in   the  madhouse  the    nurse   arrived— how  long   the 
trom  which  she  escaped  at  the  open-  Count  was  absent — how  many  days 
ing  of  the  story.    It  is  barely  possible  the  fever  lasted — what  Fosco,  Sir 
that  Lady  Ghrde  sEbuld  nave  been  Percival,  Ladv  Glyde,  said  or  did 
tortured  oy  fear  and  suffering  into  from  hour  to  hour — fails  entirely  to 
weari^  a  look  of  her  dead  sister  recall  the  date  of  Lady  Clyde's  sud- 
strong  enough  to  mislead  those  who  den  journey  to  London  un<ler  circum- 
had  nursed  and  prescribed  for  the  stances  of  marked  mystery.     And, 
latter;  and  it  is  just  conceivable  that  stranger  still,  the  clever  Mr.  Hart- 
a  careless  or  stupid  doctor  might  have  right  cannot  perceive  the  glaring  dis- 
mistslcen  the  signs  of  bodily  and  crepaucy  between  a  statement  of  the 
mental  pain  for  those  of  downright  iioor  ladjr's  death  on  the  25th  July 
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in  the  mechanism  of  her  last  novel,  the  parable  sorely  against  his  own 
he  has  tried  to  better  her  teaching  by  will,  nave  extended  a  very  short  stoiv 
a  device  more  absurd  and  far-fetdied  over  some  thirty  pages,  even  though 
than  anv.  Instead  of  keeping  up  that  it  was  all  taken  aown  from  his  die- 
seesaw  between ''his  diaiy' and'*  her  tation?  How  is  it  that  the  house- 
diarV'  which  spoils  the  reading  of  keeper  at  Blackwater  Park,  so  stupid, 
"A  life  for  a  Life,"  he  has  achieved  forgetful,  and  unsuspecting,  should 
a  literary  feat  wonderfully  like  to  that  have  depicted  her  own  experiences 
of  the  gentleman  at  Astle/s,  who  sur-  with  regard  to  Fosco,  Glyde,  and 
passes  all  rivals  by  straddling  over  others,  in  language  strangely  akin  to 
six  horses  at  once.  "The  story  of  tliat  of  Miss  Halcombe's  (fiary  and 
the  book  is  told  throughout  by  the  Mr.  Hartright's  confessions?  A  long- 
characters  of  the  book,"  each  of  them  ish  statement  by  Mr.  Fairlie's  lawyer, 
iu  turn  taking  up  the  wondrous  tale  besides  going  over  some  old  ground, 
at  the  point  where  his  or  her  shadow  illustrates  nothing  but  the  kindly  na- 
falls  most  invitingly  across  the  scenes«J;ure  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  we 
How  many  witnesses  thus  give  their  never  meet  again,  and  who  allows  bis 
evidence  we  are  afraid  to  reckon  up  :  client's  niece  to  fall  too  readily  into 
but  any  one  who  has  ever  floundered  the  snare  devised  for  her  by  her  future 
through  all  the  particulars  of  an  im-  husband.  Some  parts  even  of  Ma- 
portant  trial  for  murder,  or  about  a  rian's  diary  might  have  been  cut  away 
disputed  will,  can  realize  the  bewil-  without  leaving  her  less  worthy  to  in- 
tU'.ring  effect  of  the  same  process  car-  spire  her  villanous  Italian  lover  with 
vied  out  in  the  development  of  a  that  exceptional  tenderness  which 
three- volumed  novel.  The  great  dif-  insured  his  ultimate  defeat, 
ference  aM,inst  those  who  read  the  Had  the  story  been  wrought  out  in 
latter  is,  that  in  a  court  of  justice  wit-  the  old-fashioned  way  it  could  have 
nesses  are  not  allowed  to  ramble  far  been  told  far  more  effectively  and  in 
from  the  point,  while  the  judge  con-  less  space.  Much  of  the  first  and 
vcniently  sums  up  for  the  general  be-  nearly  half  the  second  volimie  might 
hoof  those  results  which  a  curious  have  been  easily  condensed  into  two 
novel-reader  is  left  to  puzzle  over  for  or  three  chapters.  A  story  full  of 
himself.  Whatever  some  may  think  movement  would  not  have  kept  us 
of  the  novelty  of  this  arrangement,  waiting  so  long  beside  Marian's  sick 
we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  see  how  bed,  or  among  the  art  treasures  of  her 
''  the  substance  of  the  book,  as  well  silly  and  selnsh  uncle's  sitting-room 
as  the  form,  has  profited  by  it."  If  at  Limmeridge.  A  few  pages  on  the 
abrupt  changes  in  style  and  colouring,  subject  of  Mrs.  Michelson's  narrative, 
needless  repetitions  of  facts  already  and  a  few  lines  about  the  shorter  de- 
known,  much  interweaving  of  imper-  positions  that  follow,  would  have 
tinent  trifles,  and  many  wearisome  told  us  all  that  was  needful  regarding 
demands  on  our  credulity,  be^  as  we  the  plot  laid  for  destroying  the  iden- 
honestly  declare,  the  mighty  issue  of  tity  of  Lady  Glyde.  Nor  will  it  seem 
this  labouring  mountain,  the  pretend-  bootless  to  remmd  the  author  that  in- 
ed  profit  must  be  far  beyond  our  cidents  alone  do  not  necessarily  help 
search.  What  movement  the  story  the  story  forward,  even  if  it  be  stuflfed 
has  could  have  been  imparted  by  as  full  of  them  as  an  omnibus  is  with 
much  simpler  means ;  and  we  would  passengers  on  a  rainy  day.  If  some 
rather  have  seen  the  characters  de-  of  those  in  the  present  novel  are  use- 
veloped  in  the  usual  way,  than  by  a  f ul  to  mislead,  others  can  only  tend  to 
process  about  as  credible  and  straight-  weary  the  reader,  without  adding  a 
forward  as  that  employed  by  the  spi-  perceptible  link  to  the  circimistantial 
rits  who  are  supposed  to  move  our  chain. 

cbrawing-room  tables,  and  play  sweet  But  the  attempt  to  combine  new- 
music  on  accordions  once  attunable  ness  of  form  and  substance  with  re- 
by  mortal  fingers  alone.    Do  we  get  aHty  of  treatment  has  led  to  failure 
any  further  or  more  important  light  of  a  still  more  faring  kind.  Through- 
^o  the  depths  of  Mr.  Fairlie's  small  out  the  book  circumstances  grotesque 
d  by  perusing  his  statement  of  or  improbable   meet   you  at  every 
tbefelliimself  atthetime  of  Miss  tura.     You  are  bidden  to  look  at 
x)rabe'8  illness  ?    Would  a  sickly,  scenes  of  real  modem  life,  describe<l 
,  irritable  gentleman,  taking  up  by  the  very   persons  who  figured 
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therem,  and  jovl  find  yourself,  in-  craziness.    Yet  it  is  very  hard  to 
steud.  wandenng  in  a  world  aa  my-  imagine  that  none  of  those  who  wait- 
thicai  as  that  portrayed  on  the  boards  ed  on  the  new  prisoner  should  in  time 
of  a  penny  theatre  or  in  the  pages  of  have  found  out  the  deception ;  and 
a  noreery  tale.    A  poor  drawing-mas-  the  subsequent  failure  of  her  old 
ter,  hirra  to  spend  a  few  months  friends  and  neighbours  to  recoenise 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  future  one  who.  till  very  lately,  had  uved 
pnpila,  falls  in  love  with  one  of  them  among  tnem  from  a  child,  surpasses 
-—a  pretty,    blonde   heiress,  whose  all  rational  belief  either  in  the  powers 
heart  slips  out  of  her  own  keeping  of  human  dulness  or  the  range  of 
before  she  remembers  that  her  hand,  natui*al  possibilities.    A  novelist  who 
at  least,  has  long  been  pledged  to  aims  at  bein^  natural,  and  writes 
another.    Here  is  the  problem  which  seriously^  should  refrain  from  remind- 
the  story  has  to  solve  :  how  shall  ing  us  oi  so  broad  a  farce  as  Shakes- 
thete  two  ever  be  made  one  ]    Of  all  peare'a  '*  Comedy  of  Errors." 
the  numberless  ways  to  that  solution        Not  less  absurd,  to  our  thinking,  is 
Mr.  Collins  has  chosen  the  least  prob-  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Percival 
able  and  the  most  perplexed.    In  a  Glyde  secures  the  future  disposal  of 
tale  of  little  or  no  pretension  we  look  his  wife's  property.    Her  rights  are 
for  interest  rather  than  simple  likeli-  calmly  sacrificed  both  by  her  uncle 
hood  ;  even  in  tales  of  otherwise  com-  and  his  kind-hearted  lawyer,  though 
manding  merit  we  overlook,  if  we  do  a  word  from  the  latter  would  have 
not  actually  require,  an  occasional  set  Miss  Halcombe  on  her  guard,  and 
draft  on  our  credulity.    But  here  you  determined  her,  in  her  sister's  intc- 
have  a  book  of  the  loudest  pretension  rests,  to  secure  the  postponement,  for 
to  artistic  truth  crammed  with  inci-  a  few  months  longer,  of  a  marriage 
dents  each  imlikelier  than  the  last,  to  which  neither  of  tnem  looked  for- 
Aa  one  lie  is  supposed  to  lead  to  ward  with  the  slightest  pleasure.   In 
twenty  more,  so  here  one  unlikelihood  the  circumstances,  also,  which  lead 
seems  to  beget  another,  till  even  the  to  the  removal  of  Lady  Glyde  from 
interest  of  the  story  is  nearly  all  Blackwater,  even  the  dull  wits  of  Sir 
merged  in  our  displeasure  at  the  many  Percival's  housekeeper  ought  to  have 
Btrange  things  we  have  to  swallow,  found  much  food  for  suspicion.  When 
"The  Woman  in  White" — a  crazy  a  gentleman,  during^his  wife's  illness, 
half^iater  of  Lady  Glvde's— forms  suddenly  diSnusses  every  sfePVttnt  down 
the  keystone  of  that  arch  of  mystery  to  the  cook  herself—  one  alone,  and 
under  which  the  lovers  part,  and  on  that  one  the  least  fit  of  all,  being  left 
the  ruiDB  of  which  they  eventuall3r|  to  manage  tiie  whole  house  under  the 
:»tand  triumphant.    Her  strange  like-1  orders  of  a  drunken  master,  even  Mrs. 
neas  to  her  unknown  kinswoman  sug  J  Michelson,  stupid  as  she  is,  would  be 
gests  the  villainv  which  Count  Foseo^  inclined,  one  thinlos^  to  smell  some- 
and  Sir  Percival  Glyde  carry  out  for  thing  queer  in  the  wind.    Any  house- 
a  time  with  full  success,  and  points  keeper  in  real  life  would  have  re- 
out  to  Walter  Hartright  the  true  road  fused,  after  what  she  had  already 
to  their  ultimate  defe|^t,.«^oth  the  seen,  to  believe  the  story  of  Marian \s 
writer  and  the  rogues^  of  the  story  departure,  or  to  let  poor  Lady  Glyde 
maJse  of  her  a  most  convenient  tool,  travel  up  to  London  by  herself.    Cu- 
At  the  right  moment — or  rather,  for  riously  enough,  too,  the  same  old  lady, 
the  rogues,  a  day  too  soon —she  dies,  who  can  remember  the  least  particu- 
and  her  unhappy  sister   takes  her  lar  about  Marian's  illness — ^what  day 
place  and  name  in   the  madhouse  the   nurse   arrived— how   long    the 
trom  which  she  escaped  at  the  open-  Count  was  absent — how  many  days 
ing  of  the  story.    It  ia  harelY  J^ible  the  fever   lasted — ^what  Fosco,  Sir 
that  Lady  Ghrde  should  nave  been  Percival,  Lady  Glyde,  said  or  did 
tortured  oy  fear  and  suffering  into  from  hour  to  nour — fails  entirely  to 
weariijg  a  look  of  her  dead  sister  recall  the  date  of  Lady  Clyde's  sud- 
strong  enough  to  mislead  those  who  den  journey  to  London  under  circum- 
had  nursed  and  proscribed  for  the  stances  of  marked  myst^'ry.     And, 
latter:  and  it  is  just  conceivable  that  stranger  still,  the  clever  Mr.  Hart- 
a  eareless  or  stujjid  doctor  might  have  right  cannot  perceive  the  glaring  dis- 
inistaJcen  the  signs  of  bodily  and  crepancy  between  a  statement  of  the 
mental  pain  for  those  of  downright  poor  lady's  death  on  the  25th  July 
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and  the  proofs,  revealed  by  Mrs.  Mi-  latest  essa^.    At  a  time  when  George 

chelson's  own  story»  of  her   being  Eliot  is  widely  read,  and  even  "  The 

alive  at  Blackwater  Park  in  the  be-  Woman  in  White"  runs  through  more 

ginning  of  August.    And  yet  on  a  than  one  edition  in  a  few  weeks,  it 

question  of  dates  the  whole  catastro-  seems  the  duty  of  an  honest  critic  t«> 

phe  is  made  to  turn !  sav  his  best  in  favour  of  a  writer  who 

The  third  volume  is  utterly  melo-  tells  an  interesting  story  in  a  natural, 

dramatic.    Sir  Percival's  convenient  easy  way,  with  no  elaborate  waste 

death  by  fire,  ill-managed  and  poorly  of  words  or  accumulation  of  smart 

drawn,  leaves  his  widow  free  t^  marry  touches — no  pauses  of  admiration  at 

her  whilom  teiicher,  whose  efforts  to  his  own  work,  or  spirts  of  irrelevant 

l)rove  her  identity  are  luckily  fur-  railing  at  fancied  evils ; — of  a  writer, 

thered  by  Fosco's  absurd  tendeniess  in  short,  who  thinks  less  about  himself 

for  that  "grand  creatui'e,"  Marian  than  about  his  subject — has  a  true 

Halcombe.      A  happy  fluke  which  eye  for  characteristic  humouis,  telling 

places  FoBCO  at  Mr.  Hartright'smercv,  incidents,   picturesque   scenes,    and 

leads  to  a  grand  recital  oi  impossible  abounds  in  genial  pleasantry,  in  tones 

vilLanies,  followed  by  the  arch  villain's  of  manly  tenderness,  in  the  spirit  of 

final  extinction  in  a  blaze  of  lurid  a  large  idealism,  hallowing  all  things, 

mystery,  under  the  recollection  where-  even  as  a  landscape  \r  glonfied  by  the 

of  we,  too,  may  take  our  leave  of  a  sun. 
work  which,  but  for  its  popularity,        "Lavinia"  is  a  story  which  no  lover 

we  should  never  have  tnought  of  of  natui*al  beauty  would  wish  unread, 

noticing  in  the  same  page  with  **  The  a  story  which  no  pure-minded  Englif^h 

Mill  on  the  Floss,"  still  less  with  the  lady  need  blush  to  read,  nor  any  busi- 

novel  that  comes  next  under  review,  ness-loving  gentleman  of  middle  age 

To  turn  from  "  The  Woman  in  scorn  to  take  up  in  idle  hours.  Writ- 
White"  to  such  a  novel  as  "Lavinia"  ten  for  no  special  purpose,  guiltless  of 
is  like  emerging  from  the  lights  and  all  attempts  to  preach  up  new  gospels, 
noise  of  a  fourth-rate  theatre  into  the  social  or  politic^  it  carries  you  plea- 
fresh,  sweet  air  of  a  summer  evening,  santly  and  not  vainly  along  from  first 
Pleasant  enough  to  the  reader,  such  to  last,  feeding  alike  your  thirst  for 
a  change  gives  double  pleasiure  to  the  healthy  emotion  and  your  need  for 
critic,  whose  sense  of  oeauty  thirsts  intellectual  refreshment  with  a  just 
for  some  worthier  food  than  mere  admixtureof  incidents,  neither  beyont I 
melodramas  or  even  photographic  nor  beneath  the  ken  of  a  refined  real - 
pictures  of  vulgar  life.  In  this  ism,  and  of  characters  wrought  out 
natural,  unpretending  tale,  written  with  dramatic  truth  and  winning  from 
though  it  be  by  a  foreigner,  whose  you,  each  in  his  several  way,  that 
]nastery  of  our  tongue  can  only  have  amount  of  curious  interest  which  tlie 
l)een  gained  by  long  practice,  we  author  meant  him  to  inspire.  It  is 
have  a  work  of  which  any  Enelish  a  story  of  no  pretension  whatever, 
novelist  might  well  be  proud.  With  turning  on  that  old  theme  of  number- 
few  exceptions  the  language  is  tho-  less  stories  past,  present,  and  to  conie, 
roughly  cnoice,  graceful,  and  happily  the  love  of  man  and  woman  for  each 
turned.  If  a  foreign  word  or  pnrase  other.  As  in  "The  Woman  in  White," 
sometimes  fills  the  place  of  a  good  two  persons,  between  whom  frowns 
English  equivalent,  and  the  order  of  many  a  barrier  of  outwaid  circum- 
a  sentence  now  and  then  looks  some-  stance,  are  here  depicted  falling  into 
what  strange  to  English  eyes,  there  love,  and  going  through  a  course  of 
are  yet  more  instances  of  a  wide  ac-  preliminary  trial  which  leads  them,  at 
quaintanee  with  idioms  not  generally  the  end  of  the  last  volume,  into  the 
known  to  students  of  a  foreign  tongue,  wished-for  haven  of  wedded  bhss. 
and  too  often,  indeed,  nejglected  by  But  lAvinia  and  Paolo  are  very  dif- 
English  writers.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  ferent  beings  to  those  conceived  by 
the  least  charm  of  the  book,  and  the  Mr.  Collins,  and  their  adventures, even 
author  of  "  Doctor  Antonio"  needs  at  the  strangest,  always  retain  that 
no  fresh  certificate  of  an  excellence  air  of  likelihood,  which  seems  wholly 
so  clearly  proven  some  years  ago.  It  wanting  to  those  of  Mr.  Hartright  and 
is  for  the  nigher  merits  of  which  he  Laura  Fairlie.  Their  characters,  seen 
gave  such  welcome  promise  before,  at  first  in  dim  outline,  come  out  more 
that  we  would  call  attention  to  his  and  more  clearly  as  the  plot  moves  on, 
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e^icJi  nev  Bituation  revealing  a  fr&ili  parcnU'  sufierings,  and  lii^  own  etirly 
4  »r  illastrating  a  former  trait  Natural  struggles,  before  the  Englishman  fir^t 
witlumt  meanness,  and  self-consistent  finds  him  copying  a  M^onna  in  the 
witboat  being   one-sided,  they  are  Vatican.    Out  of  those  two  chapters 
ueitlier  moiifitera  of  virtue  nor  mira-  a  preRaphaelite  novelist  would  have 
r  ie8  of  ropery ;  still  less  have  they  of  made,  at  least  a  volume,  if  not  a  whole 
k iiiiship  with  the  strong-handed  giants  book.  At  Mortimer^s  advice,  and  with 
f>f  one  novelist  or  the  characterless  his  help,  the  young  drawing-master 
heroines  of  another.    Not  being  mere  sets  up  a  studio  and  speedily  wins 
bundles  of  crude  maxims  or  bladders  renown  as  an  original  painter  of  his- 
filled  with  sentimental  rhetoric,  they  torical  themes.    Ootnmunity  of  toils 
Tulk,  write,  and  behave  themselves  and  dangers,  in  the  year  of  Home's 
like  haman  beings  cast  indeed  in  no  last  efibrt  to  be  free,  bound  yet  faster 
onlinary  mould,  but  weak  enough  to  the  friendship  which  common  tastes 
he  a^Hnetimes  jealous,  unkind,  ill-tern-  and  an  under  current  of  common  feel- 
leered  ;  to  be  led  by  circumstances  into  ing  had  first  begun.    About  this  time 
deeds  of  folly  or  recklessness,  whose  Lavinia  Jones  appears  on  the  stage 
fruit  is  bitter  suffering  and  deep  in-  as  a  spoilt-child  of  fortune  and  nieco 
ward  shame.    Their  career,  full  as  it  of  a  retired  tradesman,  whose  great 
is  of  various  incidents,  and  chequered  wealth  had  just  failed  to  save  him 
with  many  shapes  of  passing  evil,  from  the*'honour  of  being  greeted  as 
{^cems  to  interest  us,  chiefly  tScause  "OldJones  of  Piccadilly,   by  a  former 
it  is  theirs,  because  they  are  living  customer  of  more  birth  than  breeding, 
friendsof  ours,  who  come  forth  at  last  Recommended    to    take   lessons   of 
from   their  fiery  baptism  stronger,  Paolo  by  one  of  his  old  pupils,  and 
wiser,   humbler-hearted,  every  way  baffled  in  her  first  attempt  to  secure 
worthier  of  each  other  than  before.  his  services,  the  determined  young 
The  book  opens  with  a  scene  in  a  lady  storms  his  studio,  covered,  of 
t^ninter  fl  studio  at  Rome.    Mortimer  *  course,  by  her  uncle,  and  at  one  good 
rhomton,  an  English  ^ntleman,  older  stroke  gains  both  an  excellent  teacher 
in  suiiering  than  actual  years,  looks  and  the  lover,  to  whom  her  own  heai*t 
in  to  see  how  his  young  friend  and  was,  in  good  time,  to  yield  itself  with- 
favourite,  Paolo  Mancini.  gets  on  with  out  conditions.  The  silent  but  inevit- 
his  new  picture.    In  tne  following  able  growth  of  their  mutual  love,  the 
dialc^gue  their  characters  are  well  con-  disappointments,  doubts,  misunder- 
t  mated,  the   Italian's  eager,  quick-  standings,  which  fail  to  choke   or 
dancing,  open-hearted  nature,   ^^al-  weaken  it,  poor  Paolo's  fatal  outburst 
ways  in  extremes,"  against  his  com-  of  mad  despair  at  Paris,  Lavinia's 
panion*s  "provoking  British  phlegm,"  grief  at  losing  him,  sharpened  by  re- 
covering, as  it  often  does,  a  depth  of  morse  for  past  acts  of  foolish  trifling 
Ktrong  and  tender  feeling,  unfathom-  with  one  so  worthy  of  the  best  she 
able  by  dwellers  in  a  sunnier  clime,  had  to  give,  are  all  traced  by  the  same 
An    they    ^j^    so   they   continue  delicate  yet  manly  pencil  that  drew 
throughout   The  buminff  £tna  under  the  less  happy  loves  of  Lucy  and 
the  coat  of  ice  bursts  forth,  in  due  Doctor  Antonio, 
time,  with  a  power  and  fury  the  more  In  the  present  novel,  as  in  the  last, 
ravaging  for  its  long  suppression,  and  much  is  told  in  the  fewest  words,  and 
leaves  mhind  a  broad  waste  of  Intel-  hints  go  further  than  set  phrases.    A 
lectual  ruin  which  neither  time  nor  look,  a  word,  a  gesture  is  made  to 
th)ctor'B  skill  can  restore  to  its  olden  carry  as  much  meaning  as  an  artist 
m^esty.    Paolo,  on  the  other  hand,  less  able  or  less  conscientious  would 
quicker  to  lose  is  much  less  slow  to  have  spun  out  through  several  pages, 
rei^ain  his  mental  balance,  like  some  Lavinia's  gossiping  letters  to  her  dear 
ships  that  heel  over  with  the  slightest  friend.  Lady  Augusta,  supply  what 
wind,  but  are  steadier  beyond  a  certain  links  were  needed  to  complete  the 
^)«iint  than  those  which  usually  sail  chain  of  evidence  re^rding  herself, 
hUfter  in  a  strong  breeze.    Thornton's  her  character,  and  her  feelings  towards 
IHut  is  not  wholly  revealed  to  us  un-  Paolo ;  besides  bringing  out  those 
til  the  third  volume ;  but  Paolo's  ante-  nicer  traits  in  Paolo's  conduct  which 
cedents  are  not  long  shrouded  in  mys-  a  woman  would  always  be  quickest  to 
triy.  Two  short  but  touching  chapters  remark.    There  is  no  parade  of  her 
uDfoldthestory  of  his  noble  birth,  his  own  feelings  or  fancies;    she  only 
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tells  in  a  lively  natural  way  what  hap-  too  much  from  the  other,  in  sheer 
pened  at  different  times,  how  roughly  ignorance  of  the  other's  peculiar 
Paolo  seized  her  wrist  to  keep  her  training.  Paolo,  well-bom  m  fact, 
from  climbing  a  dangerous  part  of  the  but  brought  up  in  poverty  to  love 
Colosseum,  how  pleased  he  was  at  the  simple  tnith  and  natural  beauty, 
way  she  wore  her  hair,  how  angry  at  tau^t  by  sad  experience  to  despise 
lier  not  resenting  the  rude  stare  of  the  Komans  of  his  own  order,  accus- 
the  wicked  Prince  Rocca-Ginestra,  tomed  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
what  a  fight  she  herself  had  with  her  find  in  hard  work  a  strong  antidote  io 
uncle,  about  an  invitation  to  dinner  his  native  indolence,  takes  Lavinia  to 
for  Signor  Paolo.  In  the  same  way  task  on  points  of  behaviour,  about 
we  discover  how  easily  Miss  Jones  is  which  a  lover  less  unsophisticated 
taken  in  by  a  sham  count  and  led  away  would  neither  have  said  nor,  perhaps, 
by  a  giddy  marchioness  j  we  smile  at  thought  a  harsh  thing.  The  lively 
her  lover's  rebellion  against  the  rules  handsome  English  girl,  on  her  side, 
ofdrawing-roomlife  and  his  unsparing  bred  in  elegant  idlenees  and  busy 
hatredof  Italian  nobles;  and  we  pity  pleasure-seeking,  among  folks  who 
the  poor  simple-hearted  painter  for  worshipped  riches  only  less  than  rank, 
pourmg  out  his  soul  on  a  brilliant  and  measured  all  beauty  of  soul  or 
young  beauty,  whose  love  for  him,  body  by  the  costliness  of  its  golden 
imlike  that  of  Donna  Julia,  seems  but  settmg,  could  only  laugh  at  her  lover's 
a  small  part  of  her  daily  being,  too  furious  tirades  against  wickedness  in 
weak  to  lift  her  above  a  selfish  ^r  of  high  places,  against  the  manners  and 
the  world's  opinion,  or  to  draw  her  amusements  of  polite  society,  against 
away  for  a  rew  moments  from  the  other  things  that  seemed  to  her  either 
close  pursuit  of  those  worldly  plea-  venial  or  comparatively  blameless, 
sures  which  her  lover  was  neither  From  a  pedestal  of  pride  and  acci- 
willing  to  share  nor  able  to  tolerate,  dental  worth  she  looks  down  on  the 
Other  bits  of  useful  information  creep  man  who  comes  to  a  dinner-party  in 
upon  us  here  and  there  in  the  course  thick  shoes  and  brown  gloves.  Paolo's 
or  the  narrative,  rather,  as  it  were,  by  horror  of  low  di'esses,  wide-spreading 
chance  than  of  s^t  purpose,  until  we  crinoline,  and  such  like  freaks  of 
come  insensibly  to  a  fair  division  of  modem  fashion,  is  matched  by  Lavi- 
our  sympathies  between  two  people  nia's  wondering  pity  for  a  madman 
outwardly  so  difl'erent,  yet  each  at  who  wilfully  tears  to  pieces  the  docu- 
bottom  so  worthy  to  match  the  other,  ment  that  proves  his  title  to  a  mar- 
There  is  enough  of  fault  and  folly  on  quisate.  His  bursts  of  unreasoning 
either  side  to  enhance  our  appreciation  anger  and  wild  despair  seem  almost 
of  the  good  that  belongs  to  both.  warranted  bv  her  insolent  trifling  with 

A  story  so  well  told  cannot  fail  to    the  love  of  one  to   whose   innate 
suggest  some  of  those  "liberal  appli-    nobleness  she  herself  in  her  higher 
cations"  which  any  thoughtful  stu-    moments  delights  to  pay  the  heartiest 
(lent  may  always  find  for  himself  in    homage.     Ijavinia's  ignorance  of  a 
the  fields  of  art  as  well  as  nature,    world  outside  the  fashionable  pale 
The  author  is  too  good  a  judge  to  be-    leads  her   into    acts   of  unwitting 
have  like  a  lecturer  in  a  dissecting-    harshness  towards  the  most  sensitive 
room,  explaining  this  peculiarity  of   of  eamest  lovers,  while  Paolo's  hatred 
structure,  dwelling  on  that  symptom    of  all  conventionalism  blinds  him  to 
of  functional  disease,  or  speculating    the  sacrifices  which  Lavinia    from 
on  the  probable  uses  of  yonder  tissue,    time  to  time  does  really  make  on  his 
He  has  left  us  to  form  our  own  con-    behalf.    Both  of  them  have  to  learn 
elusions,  while  taking  care  to  leave  us    wisdom  through  much  trial    In  the 
grounds, enough  for  such  a  process,    depths  of  poverty  and  outward  hu- 
One  moral  in   particular  seems  to    miJiation,  the  one  has  to  learn  what 
wind  about  his  story  of  these  two    poor  things  are  rank,  and  riches,  and 
Levers,  like  a  delicate  vein  over  the    worldly  snow,  beside  the  loveliness  of 
surface  of  a  fair  white  arm.    The    a  manly  loyal  heart.    Cloyed  with 
main  secret  of  their  early  quarrels    the  frivolous  excitements  and  sensual 
and  long  separation  lies  in  those  trifles    follies  of  a  gay  bachelor's  life  in  Paris, 
of  outward  circumstance  by  which    the  other  also  looks  back  with  shame 
one  dets  too  much  and  the  other  too    to  the  days  of  his  youthful  innooenoe, 
little  store.    Each  continually  expects    and  owns  at  last  that  wealth  and 
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iiUeiMK  may  lead  men  into  worse  quence  snatches  Paolo  himself  at  a 

tcmptatioDB  than  were  ever  yet  de-  very  critical  moment  from  the  full 

x-iaea  hj  poverty  and  hard   work,  stream  of  sensualism  on  which  he 

Prospenty  naving  laid  bare  the  weak  had    let   himself  float  despairingly 

spoU  in  Paolo's  nature,  while  mis-  away. 

fortune  was  bringing  out  the  nobler  In  the  by-play  and  other  adjuncts 
traits  in  that  of  LaYinia»  the  two  of  the  story  there  is  no  lack  of  racy 
li^vers  are  at  length  allowed  to  join  portraiture   and    truthful    shading. 
Iiands  across  the  grave  of  their  past  From  the  purse-proud  upstart,  Mr. 
iiiusioDa»  and  receive  with  humble  Jones,  duped  by  the  first  impostor 
thankfulness  that  crown  of  happy  love  who  puts  Count  before  his  name,  and 
which  sometimes,  even  in  real  life,  ready  to  insult  Lavinia  in  the  hour 
awaits  those  who  have  dared  nobly  of  her  greatest  helplessness,  down  to 
and  suffered  much.  the  reckless,  light-hearted  Thdophilc 
Nor  are  these  two  the  only  pair  who  Courant,  who  thinks  the  "  Promessi 
end  bappdly.   Thornton  also,  the  Bug-  Si)osi"  far  too  moral,  and  believes 
lifth    woman-hater,    whose   cynical  in  Balzac  as  the  prophet  who  has  ex- 
waminKs  failed  to  narden  his  young  hausted  all  fields  of  fiction  save  that 
friend's    poetic    heart    against   one  of  passion  alone,  each  of  the  lesser 
whose  image  had  already  begun  to  characters  reveals,  in  a  few  distinctive 
nestle  there,  h&  too,  is  made  whole  touches,  the  delicate  movements  of 
acain  by  the  sight  of  her  whose  great  the  same  master  hand.    The  kind- 
love  for  him,  cruellv  as  he  had  once  hearted  landlady  with  whom  Lavinia 
wronged,  and  madly  as  he  had  re-  finds  a  lodging,  and  who  only  looks 
nr»anoed  it,  was  still,  after  long  years  in  newspapers  for  tlie  last  "mvsterious 
of   mutual  suffering,  to   bear  rich  event'  or  **  shocking  suicide ;"  the 
fruit  in  the  love  which  he  had  vainly  quaint  old  sergeant,  Benolt.  and  the 
striven  to  trample  out  of  his  own  humble  friends  through  whose  ten- 
breast.    His  first  meeting  with  long-  der  nursing  Paolo  is  brought  safely 
lost  Olaxa  is  naturally  ana  touchingly  through  a  serious  illness ;  Du  Genre, 
Told;  and  if  his  previous  madness  the  French  painter,  whose  views  of 
stemed  hardly  warranted  by  the  ap-  art  are  as  realistic  as  those  of  Paolo 
l>'irent  cause,  the  recovery  at  least  is  are  the  reverse  ;  the  rattle-brained 
tjuite  in  keeping  with  average  experi-  Spanish  Princess  who  puts  her  house- 
( uce.      Clara's   appearance   on   the  hold  in  mourning  on  the  death  of  a 
8cene  leads  to  as  pleasant  a  chapter  as  lap-dog,  and  knocks  down  a  faithless 
any  in  the  book — ^the  description  of  lover  on  the  stage  of  her  private 
**  (Jwtscombe  and  its  inmates."    In  theatre ;  all  these,  and  yet  more,  play 
lK»rtraying  the  characteristic  graces  their  several  parts  with  much  dra- 
•>f  a  quiet  English  household,  the  matic  fitness  and  due  regard  to  per- 
author  Heeros  no  less  at  home  than  in  spective.    They  seldom,  if  ever,  say 
other  more  humorous  sketches  of  life  too  much  or  harp  too  often  on  the 
at    Rome  and  Paris.    Mr.  Aveling,  same  string.    We  get  the  cream  of 
wUii  his  fine  fancies,  warm  heart,  their  talk  ready  skimmed.    In  this 
and  passionate  phrases,  happ^  in  the  novel,  as  in  **  Doctor  Antonio,"  a 
lovinff  worship  of  a  true  wife  and  good  deal  of  character  is  evolved  in 
fiiithral  sister,  forms  the  fit  centre  of  dialogue ;  and  the  dialogue,  always 
A  wr*mp  wrought  out  with  the  manly  true  to  the  speakei-s  in  substance,  if 
humour   and  rich    poetic  grace  of  not  in  verbal  form,  veiy  seldom  runs 
Washington  Irving.     An   excellent  to  excess  or  overflows  into  public  lec- 
foil  to  the  more  tragic  loves  of  Paolo  turing.     Unlike  Ckorge  Eliot,  this 
and  Lavinia  is  found  for  us  in  the  author  knows  when  to  have  done, 
long  and  faithful  coiutship  of  Paolo's  His  tact  and  continence  are  remark- 
livdv,  honest,  little  friend,  Salvator,  able  in  many  ways.    Paolo's  down- 
and  his  brave,  hard-working,  patient,  ward  course,  under  the  guidance  of 
little  sweetheart,  Clelia.    Salvator's  Du  Grenre  and  the  patronage  of  M. 
happy  flood  sense  and  kindly  hiunour,  Du  Verlat,  is  painted  without  gross- 
I     set  off  oy  abundant  scraps  from  his  ness,  yet  without  prudery — enough 
favourite  operas,  keep  Paolo's  courage  being  shown  to  repel  us  from  pryin^^ 
alive   under   the  cooling  effects  of  deeper.    So,  too,  of  Lavinia's  trialn 
Thomtoa's  sareasms  and   Lavinia's  in  the  great  English  capital  enough 
changefolness  ;  and  his  honest  elo-  is  told  to  help  us  in  realising  the 
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utter  contrast  between  those  davs  of  home  circle  at  Owl8com))e,  or  beneath 
plenty  and  these  of  famine.    Even  the  lowlier  roof  of  poor  Prosper,  many 
II  is  patriotism,  true  and  deep  as  it  a  ^ood  thing  is  said  with  so  little 
evidently  is,  never  seems  to  cairy  him,  noise  that  a  reader  used  to  the  screams^ 
as  it  did  somewhat  in  his  former  work,  and  starts  of  other  novelists  would 
beyond  the  bounds  of  dramatic  likeli-  likely  fail  to  hear  t  heniL    The  authors 
hood.    Saved  from  mental  ruin  at  way  of  handling  a  sentiment  is  the- 
Paris,  the  hero  is  certainly  sent  to  roughly  Horatian,  though  his  philo- 
face  bodily  dangers  among  his  coun-  sopny  is  by  no  means  Epieuraan.    A 
trymen  in  the  Crimea :  but  we  are  vein  of  delicate  humour  and  genial 
])ored  with  no  detailed  accounts  of  raillery  runs  throt^h  all  his  writing, 
liLs  wariike  doings,  and  listen  only  to  and  many  passages  are  alive  with  the 
a  few  sentences  of  eloquent  meaning  true  spirit  of  high  comedy,  seldom,  if 
on  the  reasons  that  led  Piedmont  to  ever,  sinking  into  mere  farce.    Had 
join  the  Allies.  he  not  written  so  good  a  story,  we 
Whether  derived  from  nature  or  might  have  expected  him  to  produce 
jiractice,  the  glow  of  manly  cheerful-  a  capital  play.    In  a  work  so  full  of 
iiess  and  kinmy  wisdom  which  lights  beauties  we  have  not  cared,  even  if 
up  **  Lavinia"  reminds  us  pleasantly  we  had  time,  to  point  out  famts  which 
of  Walter  Scott.    Like  the  works  of  any  reader  may  detect  for  himself 
that  great  novelist,  it  embodies  in  To  us  they  are  but  traits  of  natural 
artistic  fonns  a  large  amount  of  varied  weakness  in  the  character  of  one  we 
culture   and    condensed  experience,  love  :  of  weakness  all  the  more  par- 
tinged  with  a  warmth  of  natural  feel-  donaole  for  not  affecting  the  strut  and 
ing  more  peculiarly  its  own.    If  there  show  of  strength.    We  neartiiy  thank 
is  hardly  a  line  of  direct  preaching  in  the  author  of  "Lavinia"  for  having 
the  whole  three  volumes,  pearls  of  given  us  so  clear  a  proof  that  the  art 
large  uhilosophy  and  noble  sentiment  of  writing  a  classic  novel  has  not 
keep  aropping,  on  fit  occasions,  from  wholly  died  out,  even  in  an  b^  of 
the  lips  of  various  speakers.    Amidst  groping  realism  and  frantic  straming 
the  group  of  gay,  young  artists  in  after  new  effects. 
Pciolo's  Koman  studio,  or  m  the  quiet 
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Whatever  is  calculated  to  promote  ofreciprocity  may  reasonably  be  enter- 
cither  the  religious,  intellectual,  or  tained,  if  the  facility  of  direct  conunu- 
material  progress  of  this  country  has  ideation  should  enable  French  artides 
ever  been  zealously  advocated  in  our  of  various  sorts  to  reach  our  shores 
)>age8.  The  recent  Commercial  Treaty  with  cheapness  and  celerity.  At  pre- 
M'ith  France  gives  an  oi>ening  for  in-  sent  the  indirect  nature  of  the  traffic 
crease  of  material  wealth,  if  direct  deprives  the  trade  between  the  two 
(^mmunication  could  be  established  countries  of  much  of  the  profits  which 
between  that  countrj'  and  some  of  our  would  reward  its  development  by  fell - 
j>rincipal  sea-port  towns.  The  con-  ing  wholly  to  the  share  of  the  imme- 
sumption  of  Trench  goods  in  Ire-  diately  interested  parties.  But  direct 
land  was,  in  past  times,  considerable  and  mpid  communication,  by  enabling 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  this  demand  to  be  quickly  suited  by  sup- 
island,  and  the  recent  augmentation  i)ly,  would  have  the  effect  of  bnnging 
of  our  prosperity  will  leaid  to  a  cor-  more  capital,  in  many  hands,  into  the 
responding  increase  of  these  imports,  traffic,  and  of  giving  a  brisk  torn  and 
By  afirstpiinciple  in  political  economy,  general  spread  tothis  particular  branch 
imDorts  must  be  paid  for  by  exports ;  of  commerce, 
ana  the  reductions  in  the  French  tariff'  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  gooils 
offer  expectation  that  we  mav  look  and  passenger  traffic  between  thin 
forward  to  supply  our  neighbours  country  and  the  Continent  has  been 
across  the  Channel  with  several  ar-  carried  on  almost  entirely  tfrnnigh 
tides  of  primary  necessity,  and  some  England.  This  course  teems,  at  the 
in  a  manufactured  state.    Prospects  first  view,  less  ol^'ectionable  than  that 
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the  tnfficbetweenlreland  and  America  Buffice  to  recompense  the  larger  portion 
and  Australia  should  be  conducted  of  the  current  expenses.  The  fare  by 
through  the  same  medium,  because  it  this  line  would  probably  not  exceed 
does  not,  like  the  latter  courses,  in-  £2,  being  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
Tol  ve  a  retrograde  movement  At  the  travelling  at  the  cheapest  rate  between 
f^ame  time,  several  inconveniences  re-  Dublin  and  Paris.  Calculations  could 
9ult  to  the  travellinff  public  and  trad-  be  quoted,  tending  to  prove  that  in 
ingoommnnityoflrdandfromwantof  point  of  expense,  time,  and  conye- 
flirect  steam  communication  between  nience,  the  superiority  of  a  direct  line 
this  country  and  France.  Our  own  would  be  great  over  the  present  routes, 
knowlet^e  enables  us  to  say  that  With  respect  to  the  probable  amount 
many  Irishmen  and  families,  visiting  of  passengers,  the  data  are  by  no  means 
aud  residing  in  the  latter  land,  would  accessible  \  but  this  is  a  point  we  shall 
;;ladly  avail  themselves  of  the  more    return  to. 

economic  mode  of  transit,  did  it  exist,  The  item  of  freight  of  goods 
instead  of,  as  now,  having  to  make  a  which  might  be  expected  for  such  a 
long  and  costly  journey  through  Eng-  lino  offers  some  obvious  conclusions, 
land.  Ifthere  were  proper  steamboats  although  the  probable  development 
plying  direct  between  Havre  and  Wa-  of  the  traffic  is  in  genersd  obscurity, 
terford,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  a  large  Our  imports  from  France  are  more 
amount  of  passenger  traffic  mi^ht  be  considerable  than  might  be  imagined, 
counted  on,  from  sources  which  we  but  our  exports  to  that  country  are 
shall  presently  indicate.  At  present  extremely  small.  It  may  reasonably 
the  journey  between  the  French  ana  be  anticipated  that  the  effect  of  direct 
Irish  ci4>itals  involves  two  sea  voyages  steam  communication  would  be  to  in- 
and  two  railwav  trips.  Its  expense,  crease  our  imports  largely,  and  to 
moreover,  is  sucn  as  to  render  a  visit  raise  our  export  trade  to  a  respectable 
to  the  Continent  agratification  beyond  figure.  With  increase  of  wealth,  the 
the  reach  of  persons  of  limited  means,  demand  for  French  goods  will  aug- 
But  were  such  a  line  of  steamers  run-    ment 

ning  as  we  propose,  an  individual  Let  us  be^  with  considering  the 
might  go  ana  return  for  the  amount  article  of  wme.  The  extensive  con- 
of  the  fare  he  would  now  have  to  pay  sumption  of  French  wines  in  this 
for  going.  country,  in  times  when  the  duty  was 

Travelling  will  soon  no  longer  be    low,  proves  the  taste  for  them  to  have 
the  luxury  of  the  upper  ten  thousand,    existed,  and  renders  it  likely  to  re- 
but will  be  availaDle  for  the  middle    vive,  now  that  the  duty  is  moderate, 
classes,  with  the  widest   beneficial    The  reputation  Ireland  acquired  for 
effects.    Already,  the  wjse  Emperor    importing  good  claret  has  continued 
of  the  French,  recognising  an  influx    to  the  present  day.    The  reduction  of 
of  commercial  travellers  as  one  of  the    the  dut^  oilers  an  opportunity  of  again 
offects  of  the  new  Treaty,  has  abolished    promoting  the  consumption  of  French 
PJtssports  i n  favour  of  British  subj ects.    wines,  more  particularly  those  o^  Bur- 
That  vastL  rich,  and  interesting  coun-    gundy,  whicn^  except  of  the  highest 
try,  La  belle  Frafice^  is  now  inter-    quality,  and  m  small  quantity,  are 
sicted  with  railways,  almost  through-    unknown  in  Ireland.    The  lower  qua- 
|>ut  its  length  and  breadth.    The  de-    lities  of  Bordeaux  wines,  which  are 
lightB  of  travelling,  the  cheapness  of   specially  called  claret,  are  altk)  nearly 
living  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent^    unknown  here.    To  insure  a  demand, 
the  recreation,  and  multifarious  ad-    however,    it  is  essential  that  there 
Tsntages  gained  from  visiting  other    should  oe  direct  and  frequent  com- 
coontries,  combine  to  render  it  pro-    munication  between  the  two  countries, 
hable  that  the  age  of  popular  travel    as  in  consequence  of  the  duty  being 
hasonly  just  begun.  Our  countrymen,    levied    according   to    the   alcoholic 
who  have  of  late  years  made  great    strength  of  the  wines,  it  follows  that 
strides,  will  surely  not  be  behind  in    those  which,  like  the  cheaper  ones,  con- 
tUift  march  of  improvement.  tain  the  smallest  quantity,  cannot  be 


that  the  passenger  traffic  alone  would,    were  inflised  for  their  preservation, 
for  about  four  months  of  the  year.    But  such  infusion  is  to  some  paJates 
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insupportable ;  and  besides,  the  ex-  large  or  small,  ^m  the  vast  depots  in 
X)ense  of  the  spirit^  added  to  the  Liverpool  It  is  not  lash  to  predict 
extra  duty  it  would  entail,  would  that,  with  a  direct  line,  a  large  trade 
raise  even  low-class  wines  to  a  in  french  flour  would  be  dcme,  even 
price  at  which  they  could  not  com-  in  seasons  ofi)lentv,  owing  to  the  high 
pete  with  the  Tin&ges  of  Spain,  Por-  appreciation  in  which  thiB  article  is 
tugal,  and  South  Africa.  Moreover,  held.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  it, 
without  immediate  communication,  unless  when  a  8i)eculator  biin^  m  a 
which  would  enable  small  dealers  great  quantity,  alone  prerents  it  from 
to  send  for  these  wines  in  quantities  being  more  extensively  used  than  at 
suitable  to  their  means,  the  trade  present  in  this  country ;  and  this  dif- 
must  necessarily  be  connned  to  ex-  nculty  would  be  obviated  when  even 
tensive  merchants,  who,  for  the  -pre-  small  dealers  would  be  able  each  week 
servation  of  the  inferior  qualities,  to  procure  the  requisite  qnantdt^. 
would  be  compelled  to  order  their  2s  otto  weary  our  uncommerciaf read- 
strength  to  be  au^ented  by  alcohol,  ers,  it  suffices  to  observe  that  a  lively 
and  thus  raise  their  price  to  an  almost  business  might  be  ^ven  birth  to  in 
prohibitory  d^ree.  It  may,  there-  the  matters  of  consigning  to  Prance 
fore,  be  concluded,  that  the  facility  of  such  commodities  as  hams,  bacon,  salt 
obtaining  French  wines  according  to  pork,  lard,  salt  butter,  fish,  aldns,  sole 
demand,  given  by  direct  commumca-  leather,  yams,  linen,  poplin,  ratteens, 
tion,  would,  combined  with  the  di-  marble,  horses,  woo^  woollen  and  cot- 
minution  of  freight,  occasion  a  con-  tongoods^  needlework,  &c.  No  wou- 
siderable  and  remunerative  trade  in  deriul  gam  is  to  be  expected  to  accnie 
this  article.  from  any  particular  artide,  but  st«adv 
French  wheat  and  flour,  particu-  and  increasing  small  proband  quick 
lariy  the  latter,  are  among  the  articles  returns  may  Be  counted  upon  as  sure 
in  which,  at  certain  times,  a  good  to  arise  from  interchange  of  the  num- 
trade  might  be  done,  if  such  commu-  berless  commodities  in  use  in  both 
nicatioD  existed;  as  in  times  wh^b  countries. 

either  short  crops  at  home,  or  a  de-       In  the  matter  of  one  article,  fish, 

terioration  in  the  quality  of  the  pro-  for  which  there  is  great  demand  in 

duce,  should  afford  au  opening  for  the  France,  the  existing  tariff  stiU  acts  al- 

introduction  of  foreign  corn.    At  pre-  most  prohibitory  of  the  import  of  fo- 

sent,  American  brea^tufls  are  more  reign  fish,  by  maintidning  a  hif  h  pro- 

frequently  made  use  of  than  French,  tective  entrance  duiy,  as  the  foUowing 

on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  table  shows : — 
procuring  the  former  in  any  quantity. 

By  PreuiA  By  fcrdgn 

ahifMl.  BliiiNL 

Fish — salt-water,  Aresh,  foreign  fishery,  per  2  cwt.  &    d.  s.    d. 

gross, 32    6  a5  10 

,,       foreign  fishery,  dried,  salted,  or  smoked,  per 

2  cwt.  grosS) 32    6  35  10 

„       pickled,  from  foreign  countries,  per  2  cwt. 

nett 600  863 

Oysters — fresh,  foreign  fishery,  per  1,000,     ..Id  42 

,,         pickled,  per  2  cwt.  gross,        ...  20    0  2^    1 

The  reason  why  this  high  duty  is  ford,  in  a  commodity  now  exported  in 

maintained  is,  as  Is  well  known,  with  large  quantities  from  the  latter  citJ^ 

the  object  of  fostering  the  native  fish-  at  a  price  about  one-half  less  than  it 

eries,  for  the  sake  of  supplying  sea-  fetches  in  the  former.    Oysters  are 

men  to  the  imjjerial  navy.    Wo  doubt,  also  dear  ih  Ptance,  tad  whenever 

even  theunvarnished  eloquence  of  Mr.  landlords  along  our  coasts  adopt  ex- 

Cobden  would  be  powerless  to  induce  isting  successful  modes  of  ostreicul- 

the  Emperor  to  imperil  the  manning  ture,  a  considerable  export  of  this  ar- 

of  his  fleet  for  the  present.    But  more  tide  may  bfe  anticipated, 
peaceable  times  may  come;  and  mean-        What  Would  be  the  traffic  in  cattle 

while,  if  salmon  are  admissible  in  the  between  the  two  countades,  Is  a  prob- 

category  of  "ftcsh-water  fish,**  which  lem  not  ea6]r  to  make  a  ^ood  guess 

■^ter  dutyfree,  a  sprightly  trade  might  toward*  solving.    Ohe  fact  is  catain, 

t  up  between  Paris  and  Water-  that^  though  butcher's  meat  is  usually 
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at  a  higher  price  in  Paris  than  in  present,  all  French  commodities  reach 

London^  and  Irish  beef  goes  to  the  us  through  England,  and,  for  the  most 

latter  city,  it  never  finds  its  way  to  part,  through  tliat  country's  agents. 

the    former.    Until   the   system  of  One  consequence  is,  that  the  Irish 

octroi  duties  on  the  entry  of  proYisions  consumer  pays  three  profits,  one  to 

into  French  towns  is  abandoned,  sup-  the  French  exporter,  another  to  the 

pl^  of  foreign  articles  of  consumption  agent,  and  toother  to  the  home  im- 

wiU  never  be  very  remunerative.  But  porter.    Other  incidents,  such  as  the 

some  of  the  articles  above  indicated  length  of  transit  and  breakages  during 

promise  well,  such  as  woollen  goods,  the  firequent  transhipments,  combine 

which  are  dear  in  France :  so  that  ex-  to  raise  the  price  here.  The  principal 

Dort  of  coarse  cloths,  for  which  Ire-  articled  of  imbort  may  be  enumerated 

land^  has,  for  centuries,  been  famous,  as :  wines  ana  brandies,  flour,  leather. 

as  friezes  and  ratteens,  with  blankets  silks,  millinejry,  chocolatcL  and  shell 

and  ooarae  flannels,  would  be  attended  cocoa,  cloths,  jewellery,  and  bronze  and 

with  profit.  fancy  wares,  hesides  smallet  ^cles. 

Horse-breeding,    for    which    omr  the  quantity  of  which  would  oe  con- 

countrj  has  good  qualifications,  and  stantly  increasing.    Upper  leathers 

in  which  she  hsA  earned  European  now  come  in  largeljr :   earlv  fruit 

reputation,  niight  expect  to  pront  by  would  be  in  demand  if  tapidly  con- 

the  continual  demand  in  France  for  veved:  and  the  consumption  of  French 

eavaby  and  other  horses.  At  the  risk  lignt  fabrics  o^  all  kinds  is  steadily 

of  being  deemed  sciolists,  let  us  hint  increasing.* 

that  the  secret  why  our  brood-mares       Passenger  traffic  is  fi&r  more  remu- 

aie  Aach  good  dams,  consists  in  the  nerative  tnan  freight ;  therefore  the 

fact    that    our   pastures    maintaiti  question,  already  touched  on,  as  to 

their  strength  and  succulence  during  what  number  of  voyagers  inav  be  an- 

the  summer  months,  when  the  plains  ticipated,  is  a  main  point.    The  con- 

of  eentral  and  southern  France  are  stant  evidence  that  almost  everybody 

burnt  up.    The  inadequacy  of  ail  ex-  who  can  afiford  to  pay  for  a  passage 

istinff  applianceiL  in  that  countiy  and  by  the  shortest  sea-voyage  will  not  go 

its  Algerian  colony,  for  furnishing  by  a  longer  route,  prevents  sanguine 

sufficient  horses  for  military  purposes,  expectations  as  to  the  proposed  one. 

leaves  a  want  which  our  large  farmers  Still,  during  the   summer   months, 

might  soon  help  to  supply.    The  exi-  weekly  boats  on  this  line  might  reason- 

gencies   of  our  neighbours  in   the  ably  calculate  on  filling.    The  chief 

matter  of  horses  are  j^reat     Irish  support  it  would  receive  would  be 

hunters  fetch  high  imces,  and  we  from  the  Boyal  Irish  Transatlantic 

know  that  French  counts  have  visited  Steam  Company,  since  manjr  passen- 

Irish  fiuFB  more  than  once,  to  carry  gers  to  and  from  America  might  like 

away  picked  specimens  of  our  hunting  to  adopt  the  new  cheap  route.     It 

and  racing  breeds.  must  be  recollected  that  facilities  of 

Now  for  the  prob^kbilities  connected  travelling  create  travellers.    The  fact 

with  French  imports,  if  durect  steam  that  the  first  year  of  the  Collins' 

communication  were  set  on  foot    At  steamers   brought    the  number   of 


*  The  folIowlDg  list  of  goods  exported  from  France  to  Ireland  has  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Blake:— 

8Uk  stafik  and  ribbons,  velvet,  satin ,  &c.  Letter  paper  and  paper  hangings. 

Wines  and  brandy.  Leather    boot    and    shoe    tops    and 

MnsHiis  and  gauzes.  fronts. 

Brinted  and  othet  cloths.  Artidcial  flowers,  feathers,  laces. 

Kid  gloves.  Cambrics,  embroideries,   woollen  and 

China,   brontes,    imitation  jewellery,  fancy  stuffs,  trimmings,  &c. 

docks,  Ac.  8ilk  gloves,  eUk  hats  and  bonnets. 

Herinos.  Perfumerv  of  all  kinds,  soaps,  &c. 

Men's  sod  women^s  Uioes  And  boots.  Oil  and  vinegar,  corks. 

Ladist'  bonnets,  head-dresses,  and  all  White>  coloured,  and  oniamented  panes 

milUiiery.  of  glass. 

Pomitore  of  all  kinds.  Parasols  and  umbrellas.  * 

Musical  instruments,  pianos,  organs.  Colours. 

4c 
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American  voyagers  up  from  about  French  company  could  establish  such 

5,000  to  over  29,000,  shows  the  ex-  a  line.    On  this  jjoint,  the  following 

pansion  of  passenger  traffic.     Com-  remarks  and  statistics,  derived  from 

paring  the  number  of  persons  who  Mr.  P.  Miles'  recent  work  on  the 

crossed  between  Ireland  and  England  *'  Advantages  of  direct  Steam  Com- 

before  the  introduction  of  steam,  the  munication"  are  of  general  interest, 

present   increase  appears  extraordi-  With  a  large  amoimt  of  steam  mail 

nary ;  but  it  is  really  insignificant  in  service  with  foreign  countries,  the 

comparison  with  what  the  wealth  coasting  trade,  tonnage,  and  men  em- 

of  the  two  countries  is  calciilated  to  ployed  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 

develop.    The  steamers  that  ply  be-  England  are  largely  and  constantly 

tween  our  metropolis  and  the  oppo-  on  the  increase  j  while  with  a  small 

site  coast  do  not   convey  as  many  steam  commerce,  the  French  coasting 

men    as    roll    in   omnibuses   along  trade  is  constantly  on  the  decline, 

what  Dr.  Johnson  called  the  "full  On  this  topic  Mr.  Miles  gives  the  fol- 

tide  of  human  life,"  through  Temple  lowing  statement : — 
Bar.  mat  the  increase  of  passengers        ..^^^^  haa  very  few  steam  mail 

between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  y^^  ^o  distant  countries.    The  effects 

will  be.  IS  mapossible  to  calculate,  are  visible  in  both  her  foreign  and  home 

From  the  number  of  passports  issued  trade.    The  coasting  trade  has  been  on 

two  years  since  in  the  United  States,  the  decline  for  the  last  ten  years, 

it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  30,000  ,, 

citizens  of  those  States  annually  ^it  "to"«^««  empix>yed  in  the  febncb 
EuropS.  A  large  proportion,  tolirists,  cos^sti^o  tbadr. 

as  most  of  them  are.  will,  in  future, 

be  brought  to  Ireland  by  the  Galway  MarseUles,      .        .        2i2,927        226.730 

hne,  bent  upon  visitmg  the  beautiful  Bordeaux?     .       .       215,745       1961335 

and  interestmg  scenery  of  this  island;  Havre,  .       .       157,290       163,957 

and  of  these,  such  as  have  no  induce-  Rouen,         .       .       120,619       115,655 

ment  to  proceed  to  England  would  Nautea,         .       .       139,044       110,776 

be  glad  of  the  m^s  a  line  of  stumers  ^otal  five  ports.      875.625       81M53 

from  Cork  or  Waterford  to  Havre  ^         !._     L— 

would  aflford  to  enable  them  to  reach  DecreaBc  since  1847,       —  62,172 

Paris,  their  usual  destination,  cheaply  Entire  tonnage    in 

and  easily.   The  following  are  under-       the  coasting  trade 

stood  to  be  correct  estimates  of  the  ^o' *^»»»<»»  •  „,  •  2,627.406     2,432,813 


1847.  ]l 

Tons.  T<mB. 


distances.between  some  principal  Irish 


Decrease  since  1847.         —  194,592 


and  French  ports.  **It  will  he  observed  that  the  single 

Milofl.  place  which  exhibits  an  increase  of  ton* 

Cork  and  Havre,     .        .    386  nage  in  the  coasting  trade,  is  Havre,  the 

Waterford  and  Havre,    .    378  0*^7  P^^  in  France  that  has  an  exten- 

Dublin  and  Havre,         .    436  ^Ive  steam  commerce,  and  that  commerce 

Cork  and  Bordeaux,        .    623  is  almost  entirely  in  foreign  vessela." 

Cork  and  Brest,      .'    .272  remarked  that  there  were  em^oyed 

Waterford  and  Brest.      .    266  m  the  coastmg  trade  of  France  8,564 

Dublin  and  Brest,   .       .    323  H^o^e  men  m   1847  than  in   1856; 

whereas  by  the  last  official  report 
Whatever  steam-packet  company  (March  18,  1858),  the  number  of  men 
may  ever  start  a  direct  line  between  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
Ireland  and  France,  the  selection  of  Great  Britain,  on  both  sailing  and 
the  best  adapted  ports  will,  of  course,  steam  vessels,  increased  from  38,350, 
be  according  to  their  choice ;  but  we  in  1854,  to  43^600,  in  1857 ;  a  period 
would  remark,  that  the  three  consi-  of  only  three  years.  This  official  re- 
derations  of  passengers^  mails,  and  port  gives  the  following  as  the  amount 
freight,  appear  to  combme  in  favour  of  tonnage  and  the  number  of  men 
of  Havre.  The  advantages  this  emnloyed  during  the  last  four  years, 
port  ofifers  in  these  three  particulars  exclusive  of  masters,  in  the  coasting 
for  such  traffic  are  slightly  set  forth  and  foreign  trade  of  the  United  King- 
in  M.  le  Roj's  Avenir  du  Commerce  dom,  river  steamers  not  being  in- 
et  des  Ports  Francis,  eluded : — 
There   is  little   prospect   that   a 
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Date. 

8aiUacVe«8b. 

Steam  VeM«ila                   Total  Venela 

1 

Total  Namb«r 
of  Men. 

;    No. 

,  1854  ;    16,869 

1855  ,    17,074 

1856  18,419 

1857  1    18,429 

Tonaaga. 
3,516,456 
3,701,214 
3,825,022 
3,830,119 

No. 
538 
754 
851 
899 

Tonnage. 
212,637 
288,956 
331,055 
381,363 

No. 
17,407 
17,828 
19,270 
19,328 

JTonnafB. 
3,729,093 
3,990,170 
4,156,077 
4,211,482 

162,416 
168,537 
173,918 
176,387 

TTie  Ct>mpagn  iedes  Messageries  Im- 
periales  might  be  induced  to  stArt 
yeasels  between  Bordeaux  and  some 
Irish  port     Hitherto  the  operations 
of  this  wealthy  company  have  been 
confined  to  forming  communications 
with  the  south  of  France.    It  pos- 
sesses a  splendid  fleet  of  fifty-one 
steamships  afloat,  of  11,110  horse- 
power ;    and   has  five  building,  of 
2,000  horse  power,  as  well  as  three 
hirsd   Teasels,  of  837   horse-power. 
This  enterprising  company  received  a 
great  impulse  in  consequence  of  the 
Kussian  and  Italian  wars,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  Syrian  expedition 
was  conveyed  in  its  vessels.    It  has 
ret^ently  established  a  monthly  line  of 
large  packets  between  Bordeaux  and 
the  Brazils.    The  subsidy  it  receives 
amounts  to  nearly  two  millions  ster- 
ling annually.    It  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  as  yet  into  competitive 
bidding  for  the  establishment  of  a 
French  line  of  transatlantic  steam 
vessels.    Inducements  are  now  being 
urged  by  other  parties  on  the  Emperor 
to  grant  a  subsidy  in  aid  of  establish- 
ing a  line  of  packet  steamers  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  New 
York.    The  amount  asked  is  so  enor- 
mous, however,  this  scheme  will  pro- 
bably not  work.    But  it  would  seem 
that  another  party  look  forward,  about 
three  years  nenoe,  to  establisnins  a 
9ubsidi2ed  line.    Meanwhile,  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  steps  have  been  taken 
on  our  side. 

The  Royal  Irish  Transatlantic 
Steam  Company  is  in  treaty  with 
the  French  Govemnlent  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  French  maUs  across 
the  Atlantic  by  the  vessels  of  this 
companjr.  If  this  proposition  be 
earned  into  effect  it  will  give  in- 
creased stability  to  the  Qalway  line, 
besides  producing  the  ancillary  re- 
sult of  establishing  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  Ireland  for  convey- 
ance of  mails,  goods,  and  passen- 
gers, by  some  such  auxiliary  line  of 
steamers  as  we  recommend.    The  ne- 


c^otiations,  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
navo  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Gray,  one 
of  the  directors,  and  Mr.  L.  0*^ime, 
and  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Blake,  M.P.  for 
Waterford.  Everything  looks  well 
for  success.  In  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  his  Migesty  expressed  him- 
self most  favourably  to  the  project, 
and  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the 
highest  personages,  and  of  numerous 
senators  and  deputies  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  great  commercial  Centres 
have  also  shown  strong  desire  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  undertaking,  and 
Mr.  Blake,  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  conferring  with  the  merchants 
of  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  and  Nantes,  hais  obtained  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  each 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  project, 
as  well  as  memorials  to  Grovemment 
soliciting  encouragement  for  the  pro- 
posal. Considering  the  fair  and  im- 
portant prospects  of  the  enterprise, 
much  praise  is  due  to  the  chairman 
of  the  company,  the  present  head  of 
the  Malcolmson  firm,  for  his  laudable 
efforts  to  promote  it  The  following 
views,  taken  by  one  of  these  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  farther  showB  the 
nature  and  advantages  of  the  design, 
declaring  that — 

'*  The  project  of  transforming  into  a 
weekly  iervice,  with  electric  tratutmiuioiu, 
that  which  is  already  performed  by  the 
departure,  every  fortnight,  of  a  steam- 
boat between  Galway  and  St.  John's  and 
the  United  States,  could  not  fiiil  to  ob- 
tain oar  complete  acquiescence.  The 
rapidity  of  the  voyages  of  this  line  would 
be  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  your  efforts  may  ob- 
tain the  protection  of  the  continental  go- 
vernments, particularly  that  of  France, 
and  have  the  most  complete  success,  in 
order  that  the  considerable  ameliorations 
which  your  company  proposes  to  afford 
to  the  communications  between  the  two 
continents  may  have  as  prompt  an  ex« 
eeutlon  as  possible." 

Tables  comparing  the  commerce, 
manufactures,  resources,  and  revenue 
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of  Ireland  with  those  of  Great  Britain       Steam  creates  a  inarlFet  by  offering 
show  that,  of  all  the  items  enume-  a  nieaiiB  of  transport,  and  raises  the 
rated,  the  4eficiency  of  Ireland  is  in  value  of  articlesi  \n  the  hands  of  pp- 
no  cases  so  great  as  in  her  foreign  ducers^  without  increasing  the  price 
commerce,  and  this  is  justly  attri-  tq  the  pon^uine^    Ireland  is  far  be- 
but^l^  ^  ^^Sl^  measure,  to  the  want  hind  Great;  ^taiQ  in  the  elementa  of 
of  steam  communication.    The  large  a  profitable  commeirce,  and  in  no  par- 
benefit  accruing  to  commercial  and  Ucular  so  much  as  in  steam  comma- 
manufacturing  communities  from  the  nication  with  foreign  coimtries.    The 
regular  arrival  and  departure  of  steam  absence  of  direct  steam  commanica- 
vessels  is  now  clearly  understood  and  tion  with  France  operates  as  an  al- 
appreciated.     Wherever  these  ships  most  absolute  prohibition  to  the  es- 
have  been  introduced  manufactures  tablishment  of  an  export  trade  to  that 
have   greatly  increased,   trade   has  country.    On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
flourished,   and  agricultural   labour  imports,  the  call  for  large  importa- 
has  received  a  larger  reward.    It  is  a  tions  of  articles  of  food  and  luxury, 
mere  truism  that  efficient  means  of  and  raw  products,  is  increasing  in  an 
conveyance  is  the  only  way  by  which  accelerated  ratio  every  year;  and  is 
commodities  can  be  taken  to  a  Kood  so  sufficiently  in  th«  south-east  and 
market,  so  as  to  command  the  hignest  south,  as  to  warrant  the  expectation 
price.    It  is  also  a  truism  that  wher-  that  the  in-freight  of  a  weekly  line 
over   commodities   exist   for  which  of  Irish  and  fVench  steam-boats  would 
there  i*  a  demand,  ships  will  go  in  be  remunerative.    The  resources  of 
search  of  them ;  the  only  question  be-  this  kingdom,  almost  entirely  agri- 
iug  how  far  communication  will  de-  cultural^  are  now  in  course  of  devel- 
velop  traffic  to  a  remunerative  degree,  opmentm  a  degree  promising  great  in- 
In  some  cases  trade  is  raised  to  an  crease  of  prosperity.    Hitherto,  while 
unanticipatedly  high  ratio  by  certain  the  commerce  and  industrial  pursuits 
steps,  such  as  new  postal  and  other  of  Ireland  were  behindhand  in  extent 
facilities.    Thus,  it  is  said  that  let-  and  prosperity,  the  revenue  of  the 
ters  follow  commerce  ;  but  they  do  kingdom  was  far  behind  that  of  Eng- 
more,  they  aid  and  create  it    Simi-  land  ai^d  Scotland,  lookine  at  the 
larly,  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  comparative  population  and  area  of 
steamers  not  only  takes  the  local  pas-  cultivated  land.    This  deficiency  was 
sengers  and  freight,  but  diverts  much  so  great  that  Ireland  contributed,  two 
from  other   channels,  and  also  in-  years  since,  but  little  more  than  one- 
creases  the  local  traffic.    The  vast  in-  third  of  her  due  proportion  to  the 
crease  of  commerce  wherever  steam  national   income.    Wnile  the   defi- 
mail  lines  have  been  set  in  operation  dency  is  plainly  perceptible  in  every 
is  in  proof.    The  subsidies  granted  b^  branch  of  revenue,  it  is  most  apparent 
Government  to   ocean   steam   mail  in  customs,  stamp  duties,  and  l^oae 
companies  were  accorded  in  acknow-  sources  most  immediately  d^oendent 
led^ent  of  this  principle  ;  and,  re-  upon  foreign  commerce.     Want  of 
garded,  as  a  national  investment,  it  capital  on  depart  of  the  occupiers  of 
appears  that  while  no  other  it^m  of  the  soil  is  bv  far  the  greatest  cause  of 
national  expenditure  has  brought  any  the  general  x)overty  of  this  country, 
tangible,  profitable  return,  the  pay-  All  proceedings  that  would  add  to 
ment  of  some  hundred  thousan(^  a-  their  gains  would^  of  course,  aid  in 
Y^  to  these  companies,  has  aided  to  sapplymg  this  want;  and  from  wliat 
mcrea^^  the  revenue  by  many  millions  has  now  been  set  forth,    the   es- 
9^r^^g.    I^  fif^pt)  stem-yessel  roads  tablishment  of  direct  steam  commu- 
hy^  8^^  pft^n  pie^  QtucQ  more  than  nication  with  France,  through  the 
railways  on  land  medium  of  the  most  convenient  porta 
From  the  premises  laid  down,  the  for  such  purpose,  is  an  undoiibted 
following  infidrences  may  be  drawn.  desideratum. 
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Many  of  tho90  who  take  an  interest  their  attention  to  the  rifling  of  ord- 
in  tho  subject  wherewith  this  article  nance— still,  we  say  that  up  to  the 
profewA  W  deal  will  have  scanned,  year  ISfiO,  the  idea  of  making  efficient 
if  not  perused  throughout,  the  copious  rifled  ordnance  had  hardly  taken  pos- 
quarto  tomes  having  a  somewhat  Idn-  session  of  the  public  mind :  whereas 
ilred  title,  written  by  the  Emperor  one  may  almost  be  permitted  now  to 
of  the  French.    If  tne  Imperial  au-  say,  that  the  idea  is  entertained  by 
thor.  after  the  dose  writing  of  two  most  minds,  and  seems  to  have  taken 
thi^Kquarto  volumes, must needsleave  exclusive  possession  of  many.    Well, 
Lf  Pcute  el  Vavenir  de  V  ariUlerie  then,  we  choose  the  decade  oomprisea 
a  half-told  tale,  how  little  hope  can  between  1850  and  1660  to  stand  for 
Maga  reasonably  entertain  that  she,  in  the  present — for  the  '*  to-daj  '*  of  ar- 
the  oouiae  of  a  few  p^ges,  will  be  able  tillery.  This  defines  our  notion  of  the 
to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  now  en-  past  and  the  future,  without  farther 
grosung  auliject  of  Artillery  :  past,  explanation, 
present,  and  to  come  i  The  definition  of  the  term  past,  as 
If  the  modesty  of  our  intent  could  Maga  chooses  to  understand  it — name- 
be  fairly  guaged  no  critic,  be  he  ever  ly,  the  long  vista  of  years  anterior  to 
so  bilious  womd  lay  the  char^  of  1850 — necessarily   comprehends  the 
arrogance  at  our  door.  In  recognisinjz  history  of  cannon  of  diverse  sizes, 
the  past  of  artillery,  we  disclaim  au  functions,  and  materials.    The  anti- 
notion  of  mingling  the   social   and  o^uarian  will  linger  over  these  special- 
historical,  with  the  mechanical  past  ties,  pausing  to  -touch  upon  many  a 
Tiie  latter  alone  concerns  us  here ;  point  of  interest  foreign— not  to  our 
and  it  concerns  us,  moreover,  only  to  taste,  indeed,  but  to  our  immediate 
the  extent  of  teachu^  by  contiast,  object  and  aim.    The  mechanical  his- 
tbe  alterations  wrought  upon  ord-  tory  of  cannon,  in  times  gone  by,  re- 
DADoe  of  to-day,  and  the  expectations  solves  itself  into  the  consideration  of 
prevalent  rdatave  to  orcmance  for  materials  used.     First  of   all  came 
times  to  con>e.  the   built-up  gims,   staves  of  iron 
Intopireting  the  "  present"  of  artil-  banded  together  by  hoops  without ; 
lerv  as  being  neVl  to  signify  the  de-  the  whole  resistance  of  the  resulting 
caoQ  ending  with  I860,  wo  shall  find  ordnance  being  the  resistance  due  to 
this  djstnlnition  of  time  to  be  one  en-  cohesive  force  of  the  binding  rings, 
ahling  us  to  demarcate  certain  phases  Next  came  the  epoch  of  bronze  cast 
of  progre^    After  all  that  during  guns;  which,  in  Europe  at  least,  suc- 
the  paift  few  years  has  been  written,  oeeded  the  ones  just  described,  though 
printed,  and  perused  oonceming  artil-  in  Asia  it  may  be  that  bronze  euns 
l^ry  and  its  functions,  it  is,  perhaps,  everywhere  took  the  lead  chronoiod- 
alinost  luu^eceasary  to  announce  that  cally.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  followed  the 
uutil  the  ^ear  1850  very  little  had  manufacture  ofordnance  from  cast  iron, 
been  done  m  the  way  of  making  rifled  This  much,  then,  concerning  the  mate- 
gi^eat  guna  either  in  this  country  or  rial  ofordnance  in  times  gone  by.  Whe- 
elaewheia    In  Sweden,  Count  Wah-  ther  cannon  were  ancientlvmade  out  of 
resdorff  hac^  indeed,  tried  his  hand  staves  and  hoops,  or  of  bronze,  or  of 
St  tke  laanuftcture  of  rifled  ord-  cast  iron,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
nance— bxeech-loadin^  ordnance,  too  proved  strong  enough  to  withstand 
TSd  that  the  Exhibition  of  all  Na-  all  the  strain  put  upon  them ;  leaving, 
tioQi,    in    Hyde    Park,    numbered  usually,  an  overplus  to  spare.  If  can- 
amoiiipt  its  contributions  a  cannon  non.  in  times  past,  were  occasionally 
of  this  peculiar  make.    CavalU,  in  made  of  bronze,  that  was  not  because 
Ssidiaia^  had  also  applied  himself   of  the  cohesive  strength  of  bronze, 
fo  the  same  problem,  and  Lancaster  but  because  bronze  happened,  for  cer- 
in  England.     Well  aware  of  these  tain  reasons,  to  be  the  most  convenient 
|iifits— well  aware,  too,  that  for  the    metal    Some  ancient  pieces  of  ord- 
w  osntoxy  at  least  certain  inven-    nanoe  are  extremely  large — larger 
toi%  &om  time  to  time»  had  turned    than  any  dimensions.to  be  achieved  at 
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pT8Beiit,oonsi8tently  with  the  strength  asconceniB  defectLve  ecMiBtructioii  of 
necessary  for  taking  full  charges  of  the  projectile,  that  is  a  matter  which 
modem  powder.  Herein  lies  the  ex-  will  most  apprcmriately  come  under 
planation  of  soQiething  that  appears  consideration  when  Mr.  Lancaster's 
strange  at  first,  t.d.,  why,  anciently,  system,  aa  applied  to  SEoall-amis,  has 
ordnance  could  be  made  so  large,  and  heea  noted,  tne  applicatiaii  of  which 
still  so  competent  for  all  the  uses  re-    has,  in  the  case  of  smaU-anns,  a»- 

Suired  1  In  the  first  place,  light  stone    suredly  enabled  him  to  leave  all  com- 
alls  were  projected  out  ot  these  great    petitors  in  background, 
ordnance  ;  secondly,  gunpowder  was       Seeing  that  rifle  motion,  is  rotation, 
extremely  weak.  and  that  a  rifle  barrel  is  a  hoUow 

And  this  shall  suffice  for  artillery    screw,  the  questions  which  the  prac- 
of  the  past.    As  for  the  present— ac-    tical  gun-xuaker  has  to  set  himeelf 
cepting.the  present  in  the  sense  al-    are  tl^se:  what  shall  be  the  exact 
readr  understood — ^tolerably  well  as-    character  of  the  screw?    How  many 
Burea  one  may  feel,  that  during  the    threads  shall  the  screw  have  I    What 
space  of  no  previous  ten  ^ears  nave    shall  be  the  pitch  or  diversenee  of 
so   many  conflicting    notions  been    these  screw-threads  1  Shall  tiaeaerew 
struggling  for  dominion  over  the  fu-    be  equal  in  pitch,  or  shall  its  degree 
ture  of  artillery  prospects.    The  rifled    of  pitch  gain  or  be  more  atoipt  at  the 
notion  has  been  taken  out  of  the    mwale  end  of  the  barrel  thsm  it  was 
category  of  things  hoped  for   and    at   the    breech?     Now,    Lancaster 
placed   in   the    category  of  things    abolished,  in  one  sense,  the  screw- 
accomplished  and  brought  to  bear,    thread  altogether;  in  another  aense, 
In  this,  indeed,  do  we  perceive  the    he  modified  the  two-grooved  rifle  in 
most  marked  characteristic  of  can-    such  a  manner  that  the  Lancaster 
non  as  they  are,  and  the  chief  moot-    bore    became    an   oval,   the    screw 
point  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the    function  being  retained,  though  the 
functions  of  cannon  as  cannon  are    grooves  had  utterly  disappeared.    In 
to    be.      Eliminate    all    that    con-    a  short  article,  one  must  take  the 
cems  the  rifled  principle,  and  the    reader's    acquaintance    with_  many 
scientific  future  of  artillery  would  be    points    for  granted,  otherwise   the 
even  more  scant  of  interest  than  the    mmiediate  subject  of  regard  would 
history  of  the  mechanism  and  science    be  drawn  out  to  an  incHdinate  length, 
of  its  past  career.     Such  beine  the    We   choose  to  take  the  point  for 
case,  wnat  we  have  to  say  chiefly  re-    granted  that  all  who  peruse  this  ar- 
solves  itself  into  a  consideration  of   tide — caring  to  understand  it — need 
the  rifled  principle  and  its  application    not  be  told  of  the  most  obvious  char- 
to  great  guns,  acteristic  of  the  Lancaster  system  of 
The  mat  inventor  who  seems  to    oval  bore  rifling.  One  function,  how- 
have  turned  his  attention  to  the  idea    ever,  of  the  Lancaster  small-'arm  rifle 
of  making  efficient  rifled  ordnance  in    is  not  so  evident,  and  would  be  passed 
this  country  was  Mr.  Lancaster.    His    by  unheeded  were  special  attention 
experiments  commenced,  we<  believe,    not  directed  to  it :  we  mean  the  pecu- 
before  the  year  1850,  and,  by  the  out-    liarity  of  what  is  called  the  gaining 
break  of  the  Russian  war,  they  had    twist.    We  believe  that  all  the  Lan- 
been  prosecuted  far  enougn  to  enable    caster  small-arms  are  rifled  in  such 
the  British  Government  to  employ    manner  tliat  the  rifling  increases  in 
that  gentleman's  system  on  vanous    abruptness  in  the  direction  of  breech 
occasions,  both  in  the  Crimea  and  the    to  muzzle.    For  this  gaining  twist  in 
Baltic.    Unfortunately,  the  Lancaster    small-arms — using  leaden  buUete— 
system,  at  the  period  of  the  Russian    there  are  many  advocates;  but  the 
war,  was  hardly  advanced  enough  to    mechanical  objections  against  it  are  so 
fulfil  the  expectations  it  had  begotten,    strong,  whenever  the  emplo3anent  of 
And  this  is  a  remark  no  less  appli-    iron  shot  and  shell  is  involved,  as  in 
cable  to  the  projectile  employed  than    the  case  of  artillery,  that  the  sul^ect 
to  the  gun.    As  for  the  latter,  a  false    of  wonder  ia— not  that  Lancaster  bas 
spirit  of  parsimony  induced  the  Go-    ceased  to  C(»i8truct  a^tiUery  on  the 
vemment   to   remain  content   with    gainin^twistsvston— batthatheevdr 
boring  out  ordinary  service  guns  to    applied  to  artiUeiy  a  system  quitecom- 
the  necessary  calibre ;  without,  in  any    patible  with  the  function  of  a  lead^ 
way,  strengthening  them.    And  then,    shot  indeed,  but  averse  to  the  oondi- 
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tiomof  an  iron  projectile.    Ui:gedby  yeare^  ago,  to  accomplish  what  was 

certain  coDMderatiouB — not  necessary  anticipated  of  it — has  been  modified 

to  be  diseuaeed,  inasmuch  as  they  and  seemingly  divested  of  every  point 

iiave  been  cast  aside — the  earlier  Lan-  of  shortcommg.    Mr.  Lancaster  has 

caster  ordnance  were  all  made  on  the  done  away  with  the  gaining  twist, 

system  of  the  gaining  twist;  and  this  and  his  shells  are  now  fashioned  of 

ve  betiere  to  have  l^n  one  cause  of  the  fitting  spiral  oval  contour,  to  accord 

their  l^owing  off  occaslonaUy  at  the  with  the  oval  rifle  bore.   Under  these 

muzzle,  not  bursting  as  has  often  been  modifications  the    Lancaster   shells 

said  of  them.  need  not  be  made,  indeed  ar^ not  made, 

But  the  chief— there  are  some  who  of  wrought  iron.    Cast  iron  answers 

aver  the  only — cause  of  the  insuffi-  perfectly  well ;  and  is  the  material 

ciency  of  the  Lancaster  ordnance,  as  now  employed.    To  speak  of  the  Lan- 

tested  during  the  Russian  war,  was  im-  caster  system  as  still   extant,  and 

perfect  manufacture  of  the   shells,  pushed  on  to  what  seems  very  like 

Tbese  shells  were  of  wrought  iron,  oval,  perfection,  may  fall  strangely  upon 

to  match  witli  the  oval  contour  of  any  the.ears  of  many.    Mr.  Lancaster  has 

section  of  the  chase  of  the  correspond-  adopted  a  course  of  action  universally 

ing  gun,  hiU  not  »pirally  oval.  If  the  approved  bv  scientific  men,  but  not  uni- 

gnn,  instead  of  being  a  rifled  gun,  had  versally  followed  by  some  candidates 

merely  been  a  straignt-boied  gun,  dif-  for  honours  in  the  line  of  rifled  ord- 

feringfrom  other  straight-bored  guns  nance  invention.    He  has  thrown  all 

in  the  matter  of  its  ovality,  then  the  his  energy  into  the  task  of  finding;  out 

projectiles  would  have  fitted  the  bore  shortcomings  and  surmounting  them : 

absolutely.    Not  only  had  these  pro-  instead  of  throwing  the  same,  or  per- 

jectiles  to  accommodate  themselves  haps  a  greater  ainoimt  of  energy  into 

to  the  contour  of  a  screw,  but  that  the  task  of  veiling  shortcomings  and 

«Tew  an  imeven  one.    Thus  arose  an  denying  their  existence.    Knowing  as 

enonnous  strain,  an  enormous  waste  we  do  the  success  which  Mr.  Lancaster 

of  power.    That  the  system  of  oval-  hasachievedwithhisalteredrifledord- 

lioring,  in  the  presence  of  difficulties  nance,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 

like  these,  answered  in  any  case,  argues  hereafter  that  cannon  oval-bored  on 

well  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  the  new  Lancaster  system  are  the  rifled 

system.    But  an  error  of  utmost  gra-  guns  of  the  British  service ;  and  this 

vity  in  the  construction  of  these  shells  for  rifled  ordnance  of  all  dimensions, 

hss  yet  to  be  pointed  out    For  the  Unquestionably^  the  greatest  deside- 

puriMMes  of  illustration,  the  Lancaster  ratum  now  is — in  the  matter  of  riflewl 

Bhell  may  be  compared,  for  general  ordnance — to  discover  some  efficient 

contour,  to  a  sugar  l<mf.    Each  shell,  plan  of  rifling  service  guns.   Concede 

instead  of  being  manufactured,  as  that  Armstrong's  and  Whitworth's 

it  should  have  oeen,  in  one  single  systems  are  intrinsically  perfect,  if 

pieoe,wasmanufactured  in  two  pieces:  you  like;  concede  this,  for  the  sake 

the  Imse  being  attached  to  the  conical  of  present  alignment,  that  is  to  say : 

part  by  a  weld  ioint  Now,  the  weld-  still,  however  perfect,  they  are  costly 

iog  had  only  to  be  imperfect  occasion-  arms,  difficult  and  slow  to  make,  ana 

^y  (what  welding  is  not  occasionally  liable  to  get  out  of  order.    Concede 

imperfect)  and  the  flame  of  the  gun-  them  perfect  to  the  absolute— for  ar- 

chs^e  could  penetrate  and  blow  up  gument's  sake  that  is  to  say —still  the 

the  shell:  which,  blowing  up,  the  rifling  of  service  guns  would  be  in 

mufzle  of  the  gun  would  be  occasion-  many  respects  desirable.  Neither  Mr. 

ally  blown  away.    Just  at  the  time  Whitworth  nor  Sir  William  Armstrong 

vhen  these  accidents  were  taking  hassuc^ded  in  eflectin^  this.    Both 

place  several    competitors    entered  have  tried  again  and  agam,  both  have 

the  field ;   of  whom   Sir   William  failed  as  often.    Of  course,  we  know 

^nnstnmg  and  Mr.  Whitworth  are  quite  well  that  the  genius  and  quality 

amooost  tne  most  noteworthy.    We  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  properly  so 

%h&U  have  a  word  for  the  Annstrong  called,  involves  breech -loading,  and  a 

jnd  Whitworth  systems,  respectively,  projectile  covered  with  lead  for  its 

DT-and-by;  but  this  is  the   fitting  envelope.    Of  course  we  know  that 

place  to  state  that  the  Lancaster  sys-  Sir  William  Armstrong  is  far  too  Rood 

tem  of  muzzle-loading  with  an  oval  a  mechanician  to  have  imaginea  the 

•hell-^he  q^stem  which  failed,  some  possibility  of  changing  an  ordinary 
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service  cttpnon  into  a  rifled  caanoD  of  good  baa  come  of  it  ForamoBtinbifl 
this  kiad.  True^  but  AiiQatrang  baa  advocacy  of  tbe  ezpanaioii  prinoiple  is 
tried  otber  expediaats,  amoag  tbese  Mr.  Baabley  bitten,  wboae  ihot  and 
tbe  Bb\mti]2g-groove  pnndpla,  aa  it  ia  sbeUa  for  muczle-loadiog  gima  bave 
called,  i.^j  tbe  principle  of  i^alpng  at  least  been  aa  auccesafql  aa  the 
tbe  9bot  or  sbelT  go  down  along  one  Armatrong  abot  apd  Bbell  vsed  in 
set  of  groovea  and  oome  out  along  connexion  witb tbe  Anuatronsbreech- 
anotber.  Ljke  otber  expedients  tried  loading  ordnance.  But  sinoalar  objeo- 
by  Sir  WilUam  Armstrong  to  render  tions  lie  against  botb — objections  so 
service  guna  eligible,  tbe  sbunting-  grave,  indeed,  tbat  probably  all  corn- 
groove  system  baa  failed ;  so,  in  like  pound  sbells,  witb  lead  for  one  of 
mannerAaa  every  expedient  devised  tbeir  component  parte,  inll  bave  to 
by  Mr.  Wbitwortn  for  rifling  service  be  abandoned.  Tbe  Sdtteii  projectile 
ordnance  efficiently.  Lancaster's  sys-  may  be  described  as  an  ordxuoioe  En- 
tern  lends  itself  perfectly  well  to  tbe  field  sbot  In  function  botb  are  alike, 
rifling  of  service  ordnance,  as  recent  tbougb,  aa  to  material,  different^  tbe 
experiments  bave  proved.  And  bere  Enfield  bullet  beins  leeA  a|id  wood : 
insenaibly  bave  we  wandered  away  tbe  Britten  projectue,  iron,  lead,  and 
from  tbe  artilleiy  present  into  tbe  wood.  Seeu^  tbe  readineaa  with 
artillery  future.  It  cannot  be  helped,  wbicb  tbe  soft,  yielding  metal  (lead) 
So  little  is  fixed,  so  mucb  is  cbsuiging  adapts  itself  to  rifle  exigencies,  few 
in  wbat  concerns  tbe  Unctions  of  ar-  suggested  ideas  would  seem  more  na- 
tlUery,  tbat  one  is  impelled  to  mix  up  tural  tban  tbat  of  combining  lead 
speculations  as  to  wbat  may  be  witn  witb  iron,  and  tbus  aocomplisbing  for 
actualities  of  to-day.  great  guns  wbat  lead  alone  aocom- 
Wewerespeakingof  tbe  desirable-  plisbes  for  rifled  small-arms.  For 
ness  of  rifling  service  ordnance.  To  weal  or  woe  Mr.  Britten  baa  commit - 
think  of  tbe  thousands  and  tens  of  ted  himself  to  tbis  system ;  so  has  Sir 
thousands  of  guns  serviceable  to  look  William  Armstrong.  It  is  bad — ^iatally 
at,  competent  for  all  the  purposes  of  bad ;  and  for  tbe  following  reasons  :— 
non-rifled  guns,  but  to  be  thrown  out  Imprimis,  whenever  lead  comes  into 
of  work  or  rendered  yseless  outright  contact  with  iron,  and  tbe  two  are 
if  one-half  of  what  is  now  anticipated  kept  in  contact  sufficiently  long,  the 
of  rifled  ord^ance  be  hereafter  made  iron  perishes  away — U  destroyed;  and 
clear  and  perfected,  no  wonder  the  if  tbe  contact  be  promoted  by  some 
scheme  of  rifling  ordinarv  service  can-  intermediate  metal,  the  d/estinctiTe 
non  should  be  so  warmly  advocated,  agency  is  still  more  intensified.  The 
To  do  this  seems  a  simple  matter  at  Armstrong  proiectiles  bave  each  a 
a  first  glance ;  but,  if  quite  so  simple  lead  envelope  soldered  on ;  the  Britten 
as  it  looks,  the  problem  would  bave  shot  and  shell  have  each,  attached  to 
been  definitively  solved  ere  this.  tbebaae,abollowcupoflead8oldered. 
Firstly,  there  ia  no  Qbangi^g  the  ser-  If  firing  witb  either  of  these  prqj^- 
vicegunainto  breecb-loaaera.  Muzzle-  tiles  be  ccmductea  soon  after  the  lead 
loaders  they  are,  and  muzzle-loaders  has  been  soldered  on,  the  result  is 
they  must  continue  to  be.  It  becomes,  usually  satisfactory.  Far  otherwise 
then,  a  question  wbat  extent  and  in  is  it  wnen  a  lead-compounded  sliot  or 
wbat  manner  the  rifle  rotation  can  be  shell  has  been  kept  any  considerable 
imparted  to  an  iron  misail^  inserted  by  time,  especially  if  that  time  has  been 
the  muzzle.  Two  general  means  of  ac-  occupied  wholly  or  partially  on  ship- 
compliabing  this  are  suggested :  they  board  at  ^ea.  Unuer  tbese  circuoi- 
are,  fixatly^  tbe  use  of  a  mecbimically-  stances,  the  lead  portion  of  tbe  shot 
fittmg  projectile ;  secondly,  tbe  use  of  or  shell  gets^  loosened,  and  spinis 
some  sort  of  comjpouna  projectile,  away  in  ^ran«jtH;  thus  ];iot  only  spoil* 
which,  loading  easuy,  shall  expana  ing  tbe  trGJectQry,butscattering  death 
under  the  force  of  gunpowder.  Mr.  and  devastation  amongst  friendly 
Whitworth  may  be  considered  to  take  troops,  over  whose  beada  artilleiy 
tbe  lead  in  advocatine  tbe  system  of  shot  have  often  to  be  fired>  As  we 
meclianicalfit,aaitba8Deen8omewbat  stated  in  last  month's  number,  the 
vaguely  denominated.  This  notion  he  Annstroiu  prqjectilea  bave^  in  the 
baa  tried  out  on  service  guns  no  less  course  of  the  C^ese  oampaigBy  gives 
than  on  Whitworth  guns,  pur  w/ng;  rise  to  mai^  casualties  m  tms  way. 
but  whether  in  one  case  or  the  other  no  On  one  occasion,  the  44tb  Kegiment 
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bad  mare  troops  stnick  down  by  lead  lo^ec)  by  t)ie  muzd^.    With  one 
splintera  span  away  from  ArmBtrong  exception  (the  eiystem  Imown,  hat  im- 
shells  than  by  the  whole  Tartar  force  properly  mown^  aa  Clay's),  the  re- 
ranged  acainat  them — cayah^,  infan-  suit  has  be^p  otherwise ;  hence  one 
try,  artillery.    Though  the  nfling  of  or  the  presumed  ad  vantages  of  breech- 
senrice  guns  be  desuable,  as  a  matter  loader^  over  muzzle-loaders  has  not 
of  expediency,  even  if  the  power  and  been  made  apparent    It  is  necessary 
range  shoulu  not  quite  equal  rifled  to  advert  to  one  series  of  conditions 
ordnance  of  similar  calibre,  specially  under  which,  supposing  breech-load- 
nuuie,  vet  the  proposition  of  construct-  ing  ordnance  equrf  in  every  respect 
i  11^  efficient  muzzle-loading  rifled  ar-  to  muzzle-loading  ordnance,  save  in 
tillery  is  one    which  has  a  much  rapidity   of  charging,   the   breech- 
iagher  aim  than  that  of  mere  tempo-  loaders  would,  though  slower  of  ma- 
rary  expediency.    The  opinion  is  wt  nipidation,  present  clear  advantages 
Liidning  ground  that,  wlatever  may  We  advert  to  the  conditions  imposed 
t)e  ilnali^  as  to  small  ordnance —  by  casemated  Wtteries  and  the  port- 
tiold-pieces  for  example — breech-load-  holes  of  ships.    Undoubtedly  the  act 
iiig  in  the  case  of  heavy  ordnance  will  of  charging  a  breech-loading  cannon 
have  to  be  abandoned.    All  the  larger  does  not  involve  so  much  exposure 
Annstrongs  are  not  only  difficult  to  of  human  life  as  the  act  of  charging 
make,  and  expensive,  but   no  cer-  a  muzzle-loader.    If,  tJien,  breech- 
tain  means  have  yet  been  devised  loadersofheavy  calibre  could  be  made 
Tt  catting  off  the  escape  of  gas  at  efhcient  in  all  respects,  the  balance  of 
the  breech  juncture.    The  last  ex-  advantages  in  favour  of  them,  for  the 
ptfdient  is  a  sort  of  wad  made  of  tin,  purposes  indicated,  might  be  on  their 
and  placed  behind  the  powder.  That  side,  even  though  they  might  be  more 
un  expedient  of  this  sort  has  been  slow  to  handle.    Unfortunately,  how- 
dwmed  necessaiT  shows  the  gravity  ever,  it  is  in  very  large  ordnance  that 
Hfdifiicultiesunqcrwhich  Sir  William  breech-loading  sjrstems  signally  and 
Armstrong  has  laboured.    Independ-  utterly  break  down.    Seeing  that  the 
ently  of  this  breech  leakage,  the  breech  use  of  muzzle-loading  rifled  ordnance 
liiecea  of  Aruistrong  gims  are  not  imposes  on  an  artillerist  the  altema- 
unfreauently   blown    out     In   the  tive  of  en\ploying  a  mechanically  fit- 
late  Chinese  campaign  this  happened  tin^  projectile  of  hard  material,  or  a 
whilst  a  battery  of  Armstrong  guns  projectile  that   e:q>ands   somewhat 
j^^  engaged   against  the   l^rtars.  after  the  fashion  of  a  Hinie  or  Enfield 
The  two  guns  to  which  the  casualty  bullet,  and  seeing  that  the  system  of 
happened  were  put  hors  de  combctt  a  mechanical  fit,  ©wr  ^  gimpleAiaa 
for  the  day.    I^t  a  shot  could  be  not  been  successfulhitherto,  the  Prus- 
fired  from  them  until  they  had  been  sians  have  given  s>tt€intion  to  papier 
pat  in  order  by  the  corps  of  skilled  viachey  as  a  soft  material  substitute 
Jirtificers  who  aocompany  the  Ann-  for  lead.    It  would  answer  very  well 
Urong  euna    uonneot  these  difficul-  if  one  of  two  results,  as  a  constant, 
ties  anc(  dangers  with  the  spinning  could  be  always  depended  upon.    If 
away  of  the  Wlen  envelope  from  the  papier  mach^  ajppendage  would 
time  to  time — regard  them  altogether  always  stay  on,  or  if  it  would  always 
3n<l  in  relation  to  the  future  of  the  come  away^  the  result  would  be  satis- 
Afo^rong  guns— then  that  future  factory.  Hitherto  neither  the  one  nor 
^U  not  seem  very  cheering.    But  the  other  has  constantly  happened ; 
even  when  iUrostron^  guns  and  pro-  wherefore,  though  fragments  of  papier 
jectiles  are  doing  their  best,  the  ad-  mach^  are  not  hea^.  enough  to  do 
vantages  of  this  system  do  not  seem  much  harm  to  outlying  trbons,  the 
veil  made  out  even  for  field  pieces,  trajectory  has  been  made  wild  and 
Thev  take  longer  to  clwge  than  muz-  uncertain  by  the  projectile's  ever  vary- 
z[e-loadera;  and,  when  compared  with  ina  weight 

ue  best muzzle-loadingrifle  ordnance,  In  speculating  on  future  artillerv 

y^«ir  accuracy  is  not  at  aU  superior,  resources,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with 

hiafiauoh  as  breech-loading  small-  much  reservation  concemins  the  built- 

&nzi8  are  much  quicker  to  charge  up  egrstem,  in  contradistinction  to  the 

wan  mnode-loaders,  it  was  inferred  employment  of  one  metal    Justly  or 

that  breech-loading  artillery  would  uiyustly.  we  in  this  country  have 

^  qm(^er  to  charge  than  artillery  taken  the  point  for  granted  that 
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bronze,  i.<?.,  gun-metal,  is  a  material  vaunted  by  Mr.  Wbitworth.  The  fact 
unadapted  to  the  exigencies  of  rifled  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  long 
ordnance.  The  French  have  thought  range  achieved  by  Whitworth's  guns 
otherwise,  and  have  justified  their  is  achieved  under  circumstances  reu- 
opinion  by  the  construction  of  very  dering  them  totally  unavailable.  Per- 
emcient  rifled  bronze  field-pieces.  If  haps  the  Whitworth  ordnance  are  the 
bronze  be  not  eligible,  then  it  appears  wildest  shooting  cannon  extant  At 
to  be  still  an  open  question  whether  Southport,  in  July  last,  near  100  shot 
ordinary  cast  iron  guns,  or  the  same  were  fired  by  some  Whitworth 
fortified  externally,  may  either  or  both  guns,  at  a  target  1,000  yards  distant 
of  them  prove  strong  enough  to  with-  The  targjet  was  not  once  hit ;  and 
stand  the  strain  imposed  by  the  dis-  worse  still,  a  muzzle-loading  Whitr 
charge  of  rifled  ordnance.  If  not,  the  worth  being  tried  at  Woolwich,  not 
onlv  seeming  alternative  would  appear  six  weeks  ago,  missed  a  target  12  feet 
to  De  found  in  the  construction  of  square,  at  500  yards^  eight  times  out 
built-up  guns.  Armstrong,  Whit  worth,  of  thirteen.  Mr.  Whitworth  is  a  good 
Mallet,  and  Blakely  have  all  jidvocated  mechanician;  but  he  has,  up  to  the 
the  built-up  system ;  but  of  these,  time  being,  utterly  failed  to  make  a 
Blakely  alone  has  formed  his  ord-  rifled  cannon  worthy  of  adoption  in 
nance  of  metallic  layers,  shrunk  on  any  service.  The  public  apes  not 
concentrically  with  defined  and  pre-  quite  understand  tliis.  Mr.  Whitworth 
calculated  contractile  power,  in  such  has  had  some  powerful  advocacy.  The 
manner  that  each  layer  should  press  leading  journal  for  a  time  waa  very 
in  the  ratio  necessaiy  for  giving  ade-  favourable  to  Mr.  Whitworth's  pre- 
quate  strength  to  layers  within.  The  tensions ;  and,  of  course,  the  Armt/ 
guns  of  Armstrong  and  the  larger  ^uns  and  Navy  Gazette  (which,  like  our  fa- 
of  Whitworth  are  built  up  of  vanous  cetious  contemporary,  Punch,  never 
pieces,  indeed,  but  the  layers  are  not  differed  from  tne  leading  journal  in 
superimposed  according  to  any  calcu-  any  thing),  followed  suit.  But  the 
lated  degree  of  strength  retjuired.  Timi*8  has  ceased  to  laud  a  system  of 
^  Since  the  project  of  fortifying  the  artillery  which  from  the  first-  might 
sides  of  ships  of  war  with  iron  plates  be  seen  to  be  defective  in  principle, 
has  been  put  into  execution  on  the  and  the  utter  incompetence  of  which 
Gloire,  in  France,  and  on  the  Warrior,  every  succeeding  experiment  has 
in  this  country,  the  difficulty  of  decid-  tended,  to  demonstrate.  It  is  remark- 
ing on  the  best  sort  of  naval  heavy  able  to  notice  to  how  small  an  exieut 
guns  is  much  increased.  Some  ar-  British  journalism  has  furnished  to 
tillerists  would  deal  with  these  iron-  the  public  a  reasoned  statement  of  the 
clad  monsters  by  punching  holes  in  points  and  merits  of  this  artillejy 
their  protective  armour,  a  scheme  question,  expounding  systems,  not 
which  would  necessarily  involve  the  persons.  Articles,  indeed,  there  have 
employment  of  rifled  ordnance  throw-  been  enough ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
ing  solid  shot.  Other  authorities  articles  penned  by  totally  incompetent 
maintain  that  though  shells  of  dimen-  persons,  as  some  v^  glaring  mistakes 
sions  now  known  and  employed  would  nave  evidenced,  llie  organization  of 
be  of  no  avail  against  iron  plates  four  a  popular  journal  is  a  poutical  organ- 
or  five  inches  thick,  yet  by  shells  of  ization,  and  that  necessarily.  The 
much  larger  size — shells  holding  each  political  staff"  emi>loyed  on  even  the 
a  bursting  charge  of  25  or  30  Ids.  of  most  humble  of  daily  papers  is  always 
powder,  the  demolition  of  iron-clad  respectable,  though  sol  the  staff",  and 
ships  is  to  be  accomplished.  This,  of  the  editor  too,  may  do  scant  justice 
course,  begs  the  assumption  that  it  to  a  scientific  topic — ^say  gunnery,  for 
will  be  possible  to  manufacture  artil-  example,  or,  it  may  be,  the  determin- 
lery  big  enough  to  take  such  shells,  ation  of  a  point  on  arGhseok)g}^ 
and  fire  them  with  effect.  Not  a  few  Unfortunately,  however,  the  notion 
authorities — ^good  practical  authori-  of  universal  talent  prevails  in  the 
ties,  too — express  their  belief  that  editorial  rooms  of  some  newspapers, 
naval  battles  will  have  to  be  finished  hinc  illce  lachrymce.  But  what  shall 
by  round  unrifled  shot  and  shell,  as  be  said  of  the  Qtuirterljf  Review. 
heretofore  ^  and  all  practical  men  in  depreciation  of  the  stnctures  of 
utterly  smile  at  the  idea  of  utilizing  which  Sir  Howard  DouglaA,  the  ve- 
the  enormously  long  range,  so  much  teran,  has  published  a  rejoinder  in 
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tlift  form  of  a  pamphlet  now  lyiug  the  Af^mj/  and  Navy  Gazette  pro- 

U^forptis.  The  authorof  "Naval  Gun-  nounced  the  experiments  a  succese. 

neiy'speculatesamusinglyenonghon  This  was    not   creditable.     Simply 

the' question,  "What  manner  of  man  amusing  is  the  ignorance  of  a  weekly 

ismyant^onist?"  contemporary,  who  says  the  British 

rm.       ..      ^*u    -*•  1  •      'A    *i  troops  m  China  were  snatched  from 

nn  a^^iTJ^'hl^^^^^^  destniction,  as  from  a  fire,  by  the  ter- 

Me  cannot  be  a  soldier,  or  he  would  "^e   efhciency  of  the    Armstrong 

fGircely  have  indulged  in  unfeeling  sar-  6^"JJ  .              a*  •     ».               c  'n- 

ca*m  against  Peninsular  officers,  in  an  -That  some  emcient  means  or  nflmg 

-rticle  which  named  one  of  them.  He  is  heavy  ordnance  will  be  discovered,  or 

I !o(  a  military  engineer,  or  he  would  have  rather  perhaps  that  the  best  amongst 

'Hfiied  my  work  on  •Modem  Systems  several  efficient  means  will  be  dcter- 

i>fFortilleation,' in  which  he  would  have  mined,  there  seems  little  room  to 

t.iind  an  interesting  account  of  Fenfus-  doubt.    Far  more 'open  to  doubt  is 

Mms  »yttem  of  fortification  formed  en.  ^y^^  question  whether,  supposing  the 

TJr^iT^^^^l^J^^^^^  difficulties  of  manuikcturSig   nfled 

aJi  works  of  nuuonry  or  nna  materials,  «       ^       r  i  ^          vu   ^^n 

and  by  its  perusal  lie  would  have  been  ordnance  of  large  calibre  all   sur- 

loriified  against  any  admission  of  ma-  mounted,  the  rifle  pnnciple  possesses 

Mjnry  defences,  for  the  covering  of  which  inherent  advantages  so  numerous  that 

with  iron  plates  be  must  be  deemed  an  the  ability  to  fire  round  umified  shot 

Ailvocate.  as  a  corollary  to  his  advocacy  upon  certain  occasions  would  be  i^o 

of  applying  iron  defences  to  land-bat-  longer  desirable.   Professional  opinion 

teriesiMtead^constructingthemwhoUy  seems  drifting  to  the  belief  that  for 

of  earth.    He  cannot  be  a  practical  artil-  certain  purposes  round  shot  would  be 

Imst.  seeing  the  stronp  mess  he  has  ^Q^e  efficient  than  elongated  rifled 

made  m  treatmg  of    fuses.     Having  ^  ,,       |g^  .       ,     •    .1      p  ...  .       , 

Bbown  what  he  is  not,  I  must  leave  it  to  T     f          a    1  I    tlie  initial  veio- 

ihe  reader  to  find  out  what  he  is."  ^i^y  ?^/T^-  w     ^?^f^'"'.S'^i  ^^^^ 

ncochet  straight,  which  nfled  pro- 

Assuredly,  the  Qtiarterly  reviewer  jectiles  do  not,  and  cannot    Owinc 

has  laid  himself  open  to  this  amount  to  the  greater  initial  velocity  of  round 

"f  critic»m,  and  somethmg  more.  The  shot,  their  battering  effect  at  short  or 

article,   ••Iron   Sides  and   Wooden  battering  distances,  would  be  more 

Walls,'*  however  cleverly  written  in  considerable,  and  the  ability  to  rico- 

ono  sense,  bears  within  itself  conclu-  chet  without  lateral  divergence,  is  a 

sire  evidence  that  it  was  not  written  power  so  considerable  that  the  artil- 

l>v  ottc  practically  conversant  with  the  lerist  cannot  afibrd  to  throw  it  away. 

wiljject    To  have  mentioned  Norton's  We  believe,  then,  that  the  rifled  can- 

lin^iid  fire  (wrongly  so  called),  as  one  non  of  times  to  come — heavy  cannon, 

"f  the  snbetances  iised  at  this  time,  at  least — will  be  constructed  on  some 

or  indeed   ever  used,  for  charging  sort  of  model  enabling  them  to  bo 

naval  shells^  is  sufficient   evidence  loaded  at  the  muzzle,  and  upon  occa- 

tiiat  the  writer  was  a  sciolist,  and  sion  to  discharge  round  shot.    We 

nothine  more,  in  all  that  relates  to  believe  that  leaa  in  any  form  of  ar- 

the  BQoject  of  naval  sheila    With  rangement  as  an  appendage  to  ord- 

two  fli^tary  exceptions,  the  Morning  nance  shot  and  shell  will  have  to  be 

[^hr^inidt  tLuA  the  Morning  PostAi  abandoned;   and   the    circumstance 

i'^  at  once  remarkable  and  lamentable  would  not  suri)ri8e  us  much,  if  some 

to  reflect  on  the  oblivion  of  public  modification  of  the  papier  machd  ar- 

iDtereats  which  has  come  over  the  rangement,  brought  to  near  in  Prussia 

London  newspapers,  in  reference  to  up  to  a  certain  point,  may  not  be  car- 

the  great  artillery  question.    Not  one  ried  out  to  absolute  perfection  in  the 

of  the  metropolitan  journals — the  aitillery  service  of  this  country.   And 

^hming  Chronicle  excepted — stated  now  to  conclude,  we  will  ask  a  ques- 

the  fact,  that  an  80-pounder  of  Mr.  tion  :  —  Endana    is   manufacturing 

^Mtworth's  make,  purchased  by  the  sreat  ^ns  for  all  the  world ;  manu- 

govBmment,  blew  up  after  a  few  dis-  factunng  for  Italy,  for  America,  for 

chargea  Not  one  London  newspaper,  Russia,  for  any  body — imperial,  kins- 

awpt  the  Morning  Chronicle,  pro-    ly.  presidential,  any  body,  every  bo<fy 

cUimed  the  absolute  and  utter  mil-    wno  cares  to  pay  the  fitting  eqiiiv- 

ure  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  Ordnance  at    alent  of  bullion  for  great  guns — well, 

^tbport,  in  July  last    Nay,  even    now  suppose  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  were  to  tax  great  guns  on  and  Steel  Company  (Mr.  C^y,  Ma- 
export  People  who  fight  oiu^ht  to  nagerX  ....  let  our  informant  t^U 
pay  for  the  luxoiy.  Sorrow  the  day  the  rest  ''  1%e  oannon  was  rifled  Hke 
when  fighting  is  made  too  easy ;  and  Armstrong's,  and  fareaob  loading  on 
what  a  protection  it  would  oe  to  Clay's  plan«  The  Qraad  Duke 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  i)residents,  Mi<mael  went  in  person  to  see  pnu> 
filibusters,  id  genus  omne,  to  re-  tice  from  it  on  its  arrival  at  St. 
ceive  their  great  guns  projperly  tested  Petersbui^^h  (olr  tathtt'  Ciroiifttadt;, 
and  warranted  safe ;  ay,  and  grand  believinff  it  to  have  beeA  thorooghly 
dukes  too,  for  that  matter.  Now  we  tested ;  it  burst  &t  the  third  round, 
have  something  to  tell  about  a  can-  killing  one  man  and  the  jDuke's  tw« 
hon  and  a  grand  duke— it  is  absolutely  carriage  horses.  This  should  be 
true,  we  have  it  on  high  authority,  known,  but  1  do  not  like,  to  write  it 
A  wnile  ago  the  Russian  Gpvernmetit  in  mir  own  name,  though  t  can  youeh 
ordered  a  cannon  oi  the  Mersey  Iron  for  the  truth  of  it." 
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Although  the  DMin   UniversUy  the  above-named  Francis^  who,  to- 

Magazine  has  not  failed,  during  the  wards  the  latter  part  of  the  s^ven- 

lifetime  of  the  eminent   physician  teenth  century,  was  transferred  from 

whose  name  heads  the  present  article,  the  see  of  Eilmore  to  th^  of  Dublin, 

to  afford  a  place  in  its  ^ages  to  his  having  previously  held  some  of  the 

history,'^  yet  we  cannot  forbear,  now  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities.    The 

that  his  career  has  been  closed,  and  father  of  Sir  fietity  ivas  great  grand- 

the  bond  which  connected  him  with  son  of  the  Archbishop;  and  in  tracing* 

the  profession  which  he  loved,  and  back  his  genealogy  it  is  not  unworthy 

with  society  which  loved  him,  has  of  remark,  t^at  not  only  he  himself, 

been  severed,  to  devote   a  further  but  his  father  and  grandfather,  son 

space  to  the  same  subject — ^not  alone  of  the  Archbishopj,  were  members  and 

for  tiiie  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  our  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England, 

present  readers  a  biographical  sketch  a  membership  which  was  not  disturb- 

of  this  remarkable  man,  but  also  for  ed  until  the  late  barcmet  separated 

the  sakeof  recording  our  well-deserved  from  her  communion,  a  step  which 

respect  for  his  memory.  seemed  by  no  means  probable ;  for 

As  the  space  at  our  disposal  is  not  alone  on  his  fath^'s  side,  in  an 

limited,  we  must,  without  further  uninterrupted  line,  as  we  have  Been, 

preface,  enter  upon  the  duty  which  but  also  on  his  mother's,  who  was  a 

we  have  undertaken.     .  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wolseley, 

The  family  whence  Sir  Henry  Marsh  his   hereditarv  religiouB   tendencies 

sprung,  originally  resided  in  Glouces-  yrovld  naturally  huve  .inclined  him  to 

tershire,  and  through  the  intermar-  hflve  adhered  to  \he  form  of  worship 

riage  of  one  of  its  members,  Francis  observed  by  his  forefathers. t    Into 

Marsh,  with  a  sister  of  Sir  Thpmas  the  minute  history  of  his  paternal 

Aylesbury,   father   of  Lady   Hyde,  ancesti^y  it  is  not  oi|r  desire  to  enter, 

Countess  of  Clarendon, .  ana  grand-  otherwise  we  might  furuish  particu- 

father  of  Anne,  wife  of  Jame&  Duke  lars  whereby  it  could  be  seen  that^ 

of  York,  afterwards  James  IL,  be-  through  matrimonial  iEiUiances,  infiu- 

came  connected  with  the  then  reign-  ential  connexions  trere  fortned,  as,  for 

ing  families  of  !E)ngland.    The  first  of  instance,  with  the  noble  house  ci  Ell- 

this  family  who  resided  in  Ireland  dare.  And  so  as  relates  to  his  maternal 

was  Dr.  Francis  Marsh,  grandson  of  ancestry,  we  shall  content  ourselves 


•  See  an  excellent  memoir  of  Sir  Hehry  Marsh,  Bsrt.,  hi  our  nHBiber  for  Decem- 
ber, 184 1.    I'rom  this  article  we  shall  have  occasioQ  to  qu^te  fredly. 

t  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have  learned  that  Marsh's  fmtirement  fix>m 
church  membership  was  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  female  reUtive 
of  his  mother — ^who  died  before  her  son  Henry  had  completed  his  firet  year. 
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by  obserrmg  that  a  ooimexioii  existed  ing,  poetrj,  and  works  of  fiction,  occu- 
between  the  fiimilies  ctf  Molyneux  and  pied  some  portion  of  his  time.   Upon 
Marsh,  throngh  the  marriage  of  the  leaving  oollege  it  was  proi>o8ed  by  his 
late  baronet's  maternal  mndfather,  f&ther  that  the  iprofession  of  the 
SirRichaniWo]seley,with  a  daughter  Church,  which  claimed  so  many  of 
of  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux^  the  first  his  kindred,  should  in  like  manner 
Irnh  physician  who  was  raised  to  the  claim  him.    To  this  proposal  Marsh, 
nmk  of  baronet,  and  who,  like  his  on  consdentious  grounos,  objected ; 
descendant,  now  occupying  our  at-  and  although  a  temporary  alienation 
tentlon,  was   allowed   oy  universal  of  paternal  affection  was  the  conse- 
consent  to  hold  the  high  position  qnence,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  re- 
of  that  of  leading  physician  of  Dublin,  gret  his  determination ;  for  otherwise 
Through  the  alliance  just  mentioned  medicine  would  not  have  gained  such 
with  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Moly-  an  acquisition, 
neuz,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  The  denomination  to  which  Marsh 
Howard,  the  families  of  Molyneux  joined  himself  was  that  founded  by 
and  Marsh  became  connected  with  John  Walker,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
the  noble  house  of  Wicklow.  College,  after  whom  his  followers  were 
Sir  Henry  was  bom  at  Loughrea,  called.    It  is  not  our  province  to 
coim^  Gralway,  in  1790,  and  at  the  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  Marsh's 
age  of  nine  years  was  sent  to  a  classical  obiections  to  Church  principles.   We 
^rhool  in  his  native  town,  which  was  only  know  that  he  nevet,  in  ordinary 
distinguished  for  the  number  of  cele-  conversation,  expressed  objection  to 
braked  scholars  it  produced.  Church  doctrines :  and  also  that  du- 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  ring  the  time  he  nad  a  country  resi- 
was  not  the  mtention  of  his  father,  dence  at  Knockmaroon,  he  not  unfre- 
the  Rev.  Robert  Marsh,  to  provide  his  quently  attended  Castleknock  church, 
son  with  an  extensive  classical  educa-  and  since  1656  he  occasionally  attend- 
tion ;  for  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  ed  St.  Matthias's,  in  this  city, 
removed  to  Kfllinane^of  which  parish  Having  declined  bo  take  upon  him- 
his  father  was  rector,  where  he  was  self  the   ministerial   office,   he   re- 
apparently  destined  to  pursue  an  a^-  solved  to  join  the  Army  Medical  De- 
eoltural  fife;     From  this  intention,  partment  which,  at  the  time  (the 
however,  he  was  diverted,  in  conse-  period  of  the  Peninsular  campaign), 
quence  of  aaaoddental  meeting  which  irequired   a  very  limited  course  of 
tookplacebetween  him,  while  engaged  study.     His  resolution  on  this  oc- 
in  watering  one  of  his  father's  horses,  casion  was  not  of  that  determined 
and  a  stranger,  who  happened  to  have  stamp  which,  both  before  and  sub- 
been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  sequently.    characterized  him  ;  for, 
Dublin,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  instead  or  preparing  fot  the  army,  he 
Marsh's  uncle — ^the  Re  v.Digby  Marsh,  was,  by  the  auvice  of  his  cousin.  Dr. 
a  Fellow  and  distineuishid  member  John  Crampton,  apprenticed  to  the 
of  the  Univetsity.   This  stranger  hav-  late  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Bart,  a  man 
ing  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  who,  like  his  distinguifihed  t>^t)il,  oc- 
a  omveTBity  cai^r,  and  the  eminence  cupied  the  first  pla^  in  his  own  pro- 
to  iHiich.  if  Buoceasful,  it  is  sure  to  fessional  department    Sir  Phihp — 
lead,  had  the  effect  of  completely  who  wa&  at  this  period,  one  of  the  sur- 
chanmig  Matsh's  ^destiny ;  and  so  geons  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  having 
eagerly  and  determinedly  did  he  re-  for  his  colleagues   Drs.  Egan   and 
solve  to  give  up  agricultutal  pursuits,  Cheyne  as  phy^ciails,  and  Messrs. 
that  within  a  year  he  was  enabled  to  Richards,  Dease,  Konoys,  and  Hewson 
eater  college  under  his  cousin,  Mr.  as  suligeons,  finding  that  the  means 
(now  the  Right  fion.)  Philip  Cecil  fot  prosecuting   anatomical   studies 
Cramptonj^  who  has  lately  retired  were  of  a  very  limited  nature,  pro- 
^om  the  ceoch,  full  of  years  and  of  vided  a  loft  at  the  rere  of  his  then 
honours.  residence  lb  DAwson-stteet  in  older 
In  1818  Marsh  gmdnatcd  fai  Arts,  to  siipply  this  deficiency.    Mardh  did 
paving  pteviously  received  premiums  hot  wholly  piirtrti^  his  aiiiitomical  in- 
ui  his  undergraduate  course ;  but  it  Vestigations  In  this  locality,  but  was 
w)ei  not  appear  that  he  devoted  him-  a  student  at  the  medical  school  in 
w  etcluavely  to  classical  or  scien-  Peter-street,  founded  by  the  late  Mr. 
tiftc  study.    On  the  contrary,  paint-  Kirby,  In  1810,  and  now  called  the 
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Ledwich  School,  in  coramemomtion  where,  with  unfafling  vij^onr,  he 
of  one  of  its  able  proprietors,  a  dis-  added  to  his  reflective  mmd  fresh 
tinguished  anatomist  and  experienced  supplies  of  medical  facts^  and  hv 
pbysiologist,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  the  facility  and  adaptedness  with 
Hawkesworth  Ledwich.  We  have  w^hich  he  dispensed  the  resources 
not  been  able  to  learn  that  Marsh,  as  which  he  acquired,  and  the  happiness 
a  student,  applied  himself  with  great  of  the  method  with  which  he  imparted 
energy  to  the  attainment  of  surgical  knowledge  in  his  clinical  lectureB,  he 
knowledge,  and  therefore  lean  to  the  received  no  small  celebrity,  an  earnest 
belief  that  medicine,  rather  than  sur-  or  foretaste;,  as  it  were,  of  ihat  which 
gery — an  incorrect  form  of  expression,  afterwards  became  so  fully  developed, 
as  if  the  former  did  not  include  the  From  this  office  he  was  subsequently, 
latter — ^attracted  his  attention.  If  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Gnanipton, 
this  opinion,  which  we  put  forward  in  1840,  r^sed  to  that  of  senior  phy- 
as  a  mere  conjecture,  be  not  inconect,  sician,  the  duties  of  which  he  did  not 
it  turned  out  to  his  advantage;  for,  cease  to  execute  until  he  was  obliged 
in  consequence  of  having  received  a  to  surrender  Iiis  charge,  when  the 
dissecting  wound,  whereby  he  lost  a  multiplicity  of  his  pnvate  engage- 
portion  of  the  forefinger  of  his  right  ments  left  even  him,  whose  activity 
hand,  he  was  necessarily  obliged,  un-  neverflagged,  no  option.  He  retained, 
less  ne  gave  up  lus  profession  alto-  however,  the  title  of  its  visiting  phy- 
gether,  to  confine  himselfto  the  theory  sician.  just  as  that  most  respected 
and  practice  of  medicine.  and  aole  sur^geon,  Mr.  Cusaek,  retains 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  do  not  thence  that  of  visiting  surgeon, 
infer  that  the  surgical  education  Shortlyafterhisfirstanpointnientto 
which  he  received  specially  from  his  Dr.  Steevens's,  upon  finding  that  Dub- 
renowned  master,  and  generally  from  lin  contained  no  institution  for  the  ma- 
his  able  colleagues,  haa  no  innuence  nagement  of  the  diseases  of  children, 
on  his  subsequent  career.  It  tended  Marsh,  in  conjunction  with  our  highly 
in  no  small  measure  to  make  his  mind  esteemed  firiend  and  most  experienced 
more  comprehensive,  and  helped  to  physician,  Dr.  Jolmson,  late  Master 
form  that  extraordinary  ability  which  of  the  Rotundo  Hospital,  provided 
he  possessed  of  reviewing,  almost  in-  against  this  deficiencv  by  establishing 
stantaneously,  the  combinations  and  an  institution  of  the  kind,  now  situate 
complications  of  diseases,  and,  quick  in  Pitt-street,  but  at  first  placed  at 
jvi  thought,  to  penetrate  their  myste-  the  rere  of  his  then  resiaence,  in 
ries.  If  there  oe  such  a  gift  as  medi-  Molesworth-street  Marsh  was,  no 
cal  inspiiration  the  subject  of  our  doubt,  interested  in  this  undertaking, 
sketch  eiyoyed  it  It  was  the  fruit  not  only  for  the  sake  of  improving  the 
of  study,  however,  in  its  legitimate  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  children, 
and  wide  sense,  of  close  and  vigilant  and  their  treatment^  but  also  on  ac- 
observation,  both  of  disease  itself  and  count  of  his  well  marked  love  for 
its  modifications,  as  influenced  b^  children — a  characteristic  which  never 
treatment  and  by  epidemical,  consti-    failed  him. 

tutipnal,  and  physiological  causes.  In  1822  he  assisted  to  form  the 
These^nd  such  like,  acting  upon  a  Park-street  School  of  Medicine,  now 
mind^'nsecrated  to  his  profession,  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  as 
not  unaccountably  raised  him  to  the  established  by  Mr.  Wilde.  As  a  school 
elevation  which  he  emoyed.  After  of  medicine  it  has  been  discontinued, 
having  graduated  in  medicine  at  Trin-  and  its  valuable  museum,  which 
ity  College,  and  obtained  the  licence  was  so  ably  tended  by  the  inde- 
of  the  Kmg  and  Queen's  College  of  fatigable  Houston,  is  at  present  the 
Physicians  in  1818,  he  resided  on  the  property  of  the  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
Continent  for  two  years,  and  attended  fast  The  part  which  Sir  Henry  took 
chiefly  the  Hospital  La  Charity,  at  in  the  formation  of  this  school,  in 
Paris,  where  he  particularly  applied  coiyunction  with  Drs-Cusack,  Graves, 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  physical  Wilmot,  and  Jacob,  must  be  regarded 
signs  of  thoracic  disease.  In  1820,  as  an  unmistakable  evideiice  of  his 
Dr.  John  Crampton  having  been  ap-    anxiety  to  facilitate  the  means  of  me- 

S tinted  pliysician  to  Dr.  Steevens*    dical  education,  of  which  the  drcum- 
ospital,  Marsh  was  elected  junior    stance  just  quoted  is  not  a  solitary 
physician  to  the  same  institution ;    example ;  for  in  1857  he  inaugurated 
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t)ie  opening  of  the  medical  school  at  the  vaat  extent,  and  variety  of  infor- 

tiut  timo  erected,  and  still  continued  mation  which  the  thoroughly  educated 

in  connexion 'With  Dr.  Steevenii'sHoS'  physician  must  have  ac(|uire(l,  and 

pitaL    For  five  years  Marsh  lectured  must  continue  to  acquire,  m  order  to 

un  the  practice  of  phystcat  Park-street  qualify  him  to  aspire  to,  and  keep  firm 

with  such  ability,  credit  to  himself,  hold  of,  such  eminence  as  did  Sir 

and  advantage  to  his  hearers,  that  Henry,  to  realize  the  special  necessity 

at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he  was  for  these  qualities  as  applied  to  medi- 

appointed  Professor  of  Physic  at  the  cine ;  for  not  only  must  its  great  and 

C'ollege  of  Sui'geons,  in  succession  to  leading  fundamentals,  and  a  know- 

Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  rellow  of  Trinity  le<ke  of  its  advances  be  understood 

College,  father  and  immediate  pre-  andacauired,  but  the  same  rule  must 

(It^'.^CiMor   in    the    office   of   Redus  be  applied  to  its  collateral  bnmches. 

Professor   of   Dr.   William    Stokesi,  To  take  a  subordinate  example,  and 

Si^nior  Physician  to  the  Meath  Hos-  not  one  of  the  higher  branches  ot  me- 

I'iul,  who  has  shed  such  lustre  upon  dicine,  medical  wrmulse  and  new  re- 

the  Dublin  school,  and  whose  eminent  medies  are  from  day  to  day  presented 

8ervice8  and  skill  have  been  so  fitly  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  public. 

recognised  by  the  €k>vemment  in  ap-  How  unbecoming  on  the  part  of  one 

pointing  him  Phymcian-in-Ordinary  to  who  had  the  amplest  opportunities  of 

the  Queen  in  Ireland,  in  succession  to  testing  them,  not  only  to  neglect  to  do 

Sir  Heniv  Marsh.  This  chair  he  like-  so  when  practicable,  but  to  allow  the 

wise  held  for  a  similar  period  of  five  occasion  to  pass  by  through  ignorance 

years,  and  terminated  his  connexion  of  their  existence,  or  of  their  mode  of 

with  this  institution,  to  which  he  administration.    Such  a  man  was  not 

ascribed   much   of  his   subsequent  Sir  Henry ;  and  well  do  we  remem- 

surcess.  ber  an  observation  of  one  of  the  most 

In  fiT^  years  tifter  his  retirement  skilful  apothecaries  of  this  city,  who, 

from  the  last-named  professorial  chair,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of  phar- 

he  was  appointed  Phvsician-in-Ordi-  maceutical  chemistry,  said,  ''How 

DarytotheQueeninIreland,andinl839  wonderfiil  is  Sir  Henry^s  knowledge 

created  a  baronet,  contemporaneously  of  the  9a%  of  compounding.'' 

with  Sir  Philip  Orninpton,  during  the  We  are  far  from  wishinff  to  be  un- 

Viceroyalty  of  the  Marquis  of  Nor-  dcrstood  as  pronouncing  tJiat  the  ac- 

manby.  Public  honours,  however,  did  quisition of  thequalitiesabove referred 

not  flow  upon  him  through  the  favour  to  is  to  be  taken  for  more  than  its 

of  the  (xovemment  alone.    Those  who  worth;  it  is  only  valuable  when  di- 

were  pre-eminently  qualified  to  jud^e  rected  and  governed  aright.     And 

ofhis  professional  status,  evincecL  their  hence,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  its 

high  opinion  of  his  worth  by  electing  value  as  conducive  to  Marsh's  fame, 

liim  to  the  presidential  chair  of  the  we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  account 

King  and  (^een's  College  of  Physi-  that  he  emoyed  a  liberal  education, 

ciaos;  while  those  who  had  the  charge  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  ad- 

of  many  of  the  public  medical  insti-  vice  and  experience  of  his  cousin 

tntions  of  Dubbn,  as  the  Kotundo,  and  subsequent  colleague.  Dr.  John 

^^'ityofDublin,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Crampton,  and  of  his  great  master, 

<S:c.,namedhimtotheofficeof  consultr  Sir  Philip  Crampton.  to  guide  and 

ing  physician.  instruct  nim.    That  he  profited  by 

Having  thus  seen  that  Marsh  reached  such  rare  advantages  cannot,  as  we 

the  highest  elevation  open  to  him,  it  think,  be   questioned;  but  yet  we 

nuy  not  be  amiss  to  in(]^uire  what  was  are  free  to  admit,  that  in  order  to 

the  chief  el^nent  of  his  success.    In  quaUfy    him    for    the   distinctions 

^ply,we  answer— The  unyielding  de-  which   he  reaped,    ho  must   have 

termination  which  he  formed  to  pur-  inherited,  acquired,  and   cultivated 

"uo,  with  nndeviating  fidelity,  the  line  other  rc^uisit^.     And  what  were 

»f/x)ndiiet  which  he  selected,  coupled  these?    We  cannot  better  fnmisha 

^th  an  invincible  energ^r  in  frirtner-  reply  than  bv  enumerating,  as  brieflv 

^ce  of  the  object  in  view,  despite  as  may  be,  the  characteristics  which 

aH  hindrances.    It  is  not  easy— per-  belong,  or  should  belong,  to  the  phy- 

^M  we  might  say  possible— for  those  sician,  as  laid  down  by  the  Father  of 

▼lioarennacquainted  with  the  nature,  Physic  himself,  in  his  treatises,  rirpi 
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bound  to  expreaa  our  belief,  that  had  who  sumyes  bim,  Sir  Henry  had  d** 

his  life  been  prolonged,  and  his  pLy-  issue. 

sical  energy  so  gradually  been  dimin-       Shortly  after  the  demise  of  S-r 

ished  as  to  oblige  him   to  attend  Henry  a  committee  was  formed  for 

only    to   consultation    practice,   he  the  purpose  of  oonsidering  tlie  pn^- 

would  most  probably  have  repaired  priety,  or  rather  the   nec««ity,  of 

this  deficiency.    We  are  led  to  this  taking  measures  to  perpetuate  }  t« 

conclusion  :— First,   from    a   know-  name  and  memory ;  and,  aa  might  •• 

ledge  of  his  life  of  toll  through  hia  supposed,  such  aproeeedivKiuetwiM. 

constant  and  unremitting  application  a  most  heartr  response.    Vaiioaa  pr.» 

to  the   practice  of  his   profession,  posals  have  neen  made  as  to  the  l*  < 

which  left  him  no  time  at  his  dis«  mode  of  carrying  into  efieettbe  t.l- 

posal;  and  secondly,  from  the  facts  jectn   above    mentioneil,    and    buvi 

of  the  present  pubhcation  of  his  cli-  formed  the  subject  of  newspaper  re- 

nical  lectures,  and  the  request  made  marka.     However  desirable  may  W 

to  Dr.  Bankb,  as  above  adverted  to.  these  proposals  we  trost  thai  the 

Our  limits  remind  us  that  we  must  committee  will  bear  in  mind  tbe  nr- 

now  terminate  our  brief  sketoh  by  ceasity  of  founding  an  ExUtntion  i^ 

the  simple  relation  of  the  close  of  connexion  either  with  Steevena*  H«t»- 

his  eventful  life.  pital,  where  he  laboured  8oamidat>ttjl> , 

On  the  1st  day  of  December,  18^,  and  where  hesoaaeoessialhr  iniMrt<ti 

when  Sir  H.  MaMh  had  just  exceeded  instruction ;  or  with  the  Bieatn  H^vi- 

the  allotted  span  of  man's  existence,  pital,  where  he  was  cdneaced*  and 

and  when  he  was  all  but  ready  to  where  he  laid  the  fonadation  ii  hi« 

commence  his  daily  avocations,  he  fame ;  or  with  either  in  rotation,  nr 

was  seixed  with  mortal  illness,  from  both    conjointly,  to   be   called    the 

which  he  never  rallied.  ^  Marsh  Clinical  Prin,"  tenatdft  for  a 

Stranse  that  his  death  should  have  year.    Such  an  arran^ment  would 

occurred:  suddenly,  as  he  desire<l  (see  not  only  peroetnate  his  name  as  a 

Medical  Times,  8th  December,  18(i0,  clinical    teacher  and  obaerrer,  bat 

and  pc  Adams'  opening  address  as  serve  also  to  display  the  importance 

President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  he  attacheo,  and  which  all  wb<t 

at  the  Surgical  Society) ;  and  strange,  are  true  members  of  the  profearion  of 

too,  that   it  should  have   corrobo-  medicine  must  attach,  to  the  pttpon- 

ratod  the  truth  of  an  observation  derating  importance  of  dinieal  medi- 

of  his.  which  we  quote  on  the  autho-  cine.   Shoaid  the  amount  of  safancrip- 

rity  or  Dr.  Burke,  that  the  afiection  tions  exceed,  as  we  have  no  doobt  it 

of  which  he  died,  when  not  followed  will,  the  sum  required  for  this  fmr- 

by  certain  results,  which  were  absent  pose,  it  will  then  oe  time  to  take  its 

in  his  case,  is  its  most  fatal  form.  application  into  consideration,  which 

Sir  Henry  was  twice  married— first,  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  ita  ex- 

in  1820,  to  Mrs.  Arthur,  daughter  of  tent    Meanwhile,  we  would  vcntuct 

Thomas  Crowe,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  to  sugsest  that,  as  benevoienfle  wa» 

had  one  son,  the  present  Sir  Henry,  strongly  exemplified  in  Sir  Hennr'i 

miyor  in  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  character,  this  feature,  to&  might  be, 

but  who,  we  hear,  is  about  to  leave  as  it  were^  photographed,  by  Teettag 

the*  army,  and  to  become,  as  we  hope,  a  proportion  of  the  suiplvs  in  the 

one  of  our  permanent  and  resident  hands  of  the  Trusteeii  of  the  Royal 

landlords.     The    first  Lady  Marsh  Medical  Benevolent  Fond  Society  of 

died  in  1846.    Seoondlv,  in  1856,  to  Ireland,  to  be  called  the  *^Marah  Tes- 

the  present  Lady  Marsh,  daughter  of  timonial  Fund,"  the  interest  to  be 

the  Rev.  Robert  Jelly,  and  relict  of  applied  to  the  ol^ects  of 

Thomas  Kemmis,  Esq.,  of  Shane,  in  pniseworthy  chanty* 
the  Queen's  County.     By  this  Udy, 
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LSOBND     LAYS     OF     IBZLAND. 
MO.  I^— A  LBCNUID  OF  KILLARNST. 
I. 

01  SAW  you  the  spectre  this  moon-paling  night, 
How  stately  he  glides,  on  a  charger  of  white. 
Where  the  large  wavy  circles  recedinglv  break, 
As  the  silver  hoof  pitches  a  foam  o'er  the  lake.* 

II. 
*Tis  the  Chief  of  the  Glens,  whose  untiring  career 
Is  viewed  on  the  loveliest  mom  of  the  year, 
With  his  courtiers  of  air,  and  his  fays  of  the  rath, 
Strewing  garUmds  and  flowers  round  his  watery  path. 

III. 
And  as  legends  relate,  the  same  sight  shall  be  seen 
When  the  May  month  comes  round,  with  its  young  buds  of  green ; 
When  the  violets  spring  in  the  thorn-tangled  dales. 
And  the  bare-bells  and  primroses  blossom  the  vales. 

IV. 

And  the  cliffs  of  Glenane  shall  their  echoes  prolong,t 
That  arise  from  &e  revels  and  sweet  elfin  song ; 
The  course  be  unchequered  and  lowing  the  rem, 
'M  tiie  steed  his  bright  plates  shall  have  worn  on  Lane. 

V. 

Then  the  enrracht  and  boatman  shall  rock  on  the  flow 
Of  those  wayes  that  roll  over  a  palace  below ; 
And  the  minstrel  of  air  shall  attune  the  lyre's  strings 
To  those  strains  he  once  sung  at  the  banquet  of  kings. 

*  Amongst  the  many  luxsounta  current  of  O'Donoghoe,  the  fabled  Chieftain  of 
the  Lakes,  is  that  of  his  charger  having  the  hoofs  shod  with  silver  plates.  When 
the  Utter  become  entirely  worn  by  their  action  on  wave  and  shore,  as  the  boatmen 
believe  or  assert,  the  chieftain,  with  his  steed  and  attendants,  will  for  ever  dis- 
appear irom  mortat  vision. 

t  The  moat  celebrated  echoes  of  KiUamer  are  produced  ftom  the  wooded  steeps 
of  Qlenane.  The  echo  at  the  precipitous  cuff  called  the  Ettgle*9  NtMt  has  a  most 
unearthly  and  astonishing  effect,  when  awakened  by  a  concert  of  boatmen's  ba^es. 
It  iroold  seem  as  if  numb^v  of  invisible  instramental  performers  were  repeating 
from  a  spirit  world  the  notes  already  produced,  and  as  if  those  sounds  were 
resamed,  alter  they  had  at  first  died  away,  by  musicians,  stationed  far  off  amongst 
the  adjacent  mountains.  That  beautiful  air,  the  La%t  Rote  of  Summer,  is  a 
faroorite  melody  of  the  boatmen,  who  place  themselves  at  a  mound  opposite  the 
Eagie't  Ne$t,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that  duct  of  water  called  the  Long  Ranae. 
Tbarists  are  usually  plaeed  in  their  boats,  drawn  up  dose  to  the  bank,  and  in  such  a 
litQation,  as  to  lose  nght  of  the  instrumentalists.  It  would  be  impossible  to  eoovey 
Ml  adequate  impression  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  it  would  be  equally impossibje 
ever  to  forget  the  sensation  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  in  oonnezion 
vlih  the  peribrmanoe  of  the  exquisite  air  already  alluded  to,  by  a  pair  of  excellen 
buglers,  on  tiie  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  justly  celebrated  £akes  of  Killamey. 
There  is  also  a  fine  echo  awakened  from  Boss  Castle  and  Island,  on  the  Lower 
Lake. 

X  Such  was  the  name  given  to  a  boat  used  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  It  was  constructed  of  wicker-work,  and  covered  with  the  hides  of 
aninuds.  It  is  needless  to  premise,  that  the  cnrrach  has  louff  since  disappeared 
from  the  waters  of  Killamey,  having  been  repUiced  by  the  modem  well-appointed 
plettoie-boat,  so  genoally  approved  by  tourists  and  visitors. 
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bound  to  express  our  belief,  that  had  who  survives  liim,  Sir  Henry  had  no 

his  life  been  prolonged,  and  his  pby-  issue. 

sical  energy  so  gradually  been  dimin-  Shortly  after  the  demise  of  Sir 
ished  as  to  oblige  him  to  attend  Henry  a  committee  was  formed  for 
only  to  consultation  practice,  he  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pro- 
would  most  probably  have  repaired  priety,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of 
this  deficiency.  We  are  led  to  this  taking  measures  to  perpetuate  his 
conclusion  -.—First,  from  a  know-  name  and  memory ;  and,  as  might  be 
ledge  of  his  life  of  toil  through  his  supposed,  such  a  proceeding  met  with 
constant  and  unremitting  application  a  most  heartr  response.  Vaiioos  pro- 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  posals  have  been  made  aB  to  the  best 
which  left  him  no  time  at  his  dis-  mode  of  carrying  into  efiect  the  ob- 
posal ;  and  secondly,  from  the  facts  jects  above  mentioned,  and  have 
of  the  present  publication  of  his  cli-  formed  the  subject  of  newspaper  re- 
nical  lectures,  and  the  request  made  marks.  However  desirable  may  be 
to  Dr.  Banks,  as  above  adverted  to.  these  propoeols.  we  trust  that  the 

Our  limits  remind  us  that  we  must  committee  wUi  Dear  in  mind  the  ne- 

now  terminate  our  brief  sketch  by  cessity  of  founding  an  EoEbibition  in 

the  simple  relation  of  the  close  of  connexion  either  with  Steevens'  Ho6- 

his  eventful  life.  pital,  where  he  laboured  so  assiduously, 

On  the  1st  day  of  December,  I860,  and  where  hesosuooessfuliy  imparted 

when  Sir  H.  Maivh  had  just  exceeded  instruction ;  or  with  the  Meatn  Hos- 

the  allotted  span  of  man's  existence,  pital,  where  he  was  edneased,  and 

and  when  he  was  all  but  ready  to  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 

commence  his  daily  avocations,  he  fame ;  or  with  either  in  rotation,  or 

was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  from  both    conjointly,  to   be    called  the 

which  he  never  rallied.  **'  Marsh  Clinical  Prize,"  tenaUe  for  a 

Stranee  that  his  death  should  have  year.     Such  an  anran^ment  would 

occurrea  suddenly,  as  he  desired  (see  not  only  perpetuate  his  name  as  a 

Medical  Times,  8th  December,  1860,  clinical   teacner   and  observer,  but 

and  Dr.  Adams'  opening  address  as  serve  also  to  disolay  the  importance 

President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  he  attached,  and  which  all  who 

at  the  Surgical  Society) ;  and  strange,  are  true  members  of  the  profession  of 

too,  that   it  should  have    corroCK)-  medicine  must  attach,  to  the  prepon- 

rated  the  truth  of  an  observation  derating  importance  of  dinical  medi- 

of  hi&  which  we  quote  on  the  autho-  cine.   Should  the  amount  of  aubecrip- 

rity  or  Dr.  Burke,  that  the  affection  tions  exceed,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 

of  which  he  died,  when  not  followed  will,  the  sum  required  for  this  pur- 

by  certain  results,  which  were  absent  pose,  it  will  then  oe  time  to  take  its 

in  his  case,  is  its  most  fatal  form.  application  into  consideration,  which 

Sir  Heniy  was  twice  married—first,  must^  of  course,  depend  upon  its  ex- 

in  1820,  to  Mrs.  Arthur,  daughter  of  tent    Meanwhile,  we  would  venture 

Thomas  Crowe,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  to  su£»^t  that,  as  benevolence  was 

had  (me  son,  the  present  Sir  Henry,  strong  exemplified  in  Sir  Heniv's 

major  in  the  3rd  Dracoon  Guards,  character,  this  feature,  toa  might  oe, 

but  who,  we  hear,  is  about  to  leave  as  it  were^  photographed,  oy  vesting 

the" army,  and  to  become,  as  we  hope,  a  proportion  of  the  surplus  in  the 

one  of  our  permanent  and  .resident  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Royal 

landlords.     The    first  Lady  Marsh  Medical  Benevolent  Fund  Society  of 

died  in  1846.    Secondlv,  in  1866,  to  Ireland,  to  be  called  the  "Marsh  Tes- 

the  present  Lady  Marsn,  daughter  of  timonial  Fund,"  the  interest  to  be 

the  Rev.  Robert  Jelly,  and  relict  of  appalled  to  the  objects  of  this  most 

Thomas  Kemmis,  Esq.,  of  Shone,  in  praiseworthy  chanty, 
the  Queen's  County.     By  this  lady, 
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LKOBND     LAYS     OF     IRELAND. 
MO.  Iv— A  LIGBHO  OP  KIUA&NBT. 
I. 

0 1  SAW  you  the  spectre  this  moon-paling  night, 
How  stately  he  gfides,  on  a  charger  of  whit^ 
Where  the  large  wavy  circles  recedingly  break, 
As  the  ailver  hoof  pitches  a  foam  o'er  the  lake.* 

II. 
Tis  the  Chief  of  the  Glens,  whose  untiring  career 
Is  viewed  on  the  loveliest  mom  of  the  year, 
With  his  courtiers  of  air,  and  his  fays  of  the  rath. 
Strewing  garlands  and  flowers  round  his  watery  path. 

III. 
And  as  legends  reUte,  the  same  sight  shall  be  seen 
W^hen  the  May  month  comes  round,  with  ito  young  buds  of  green ; 
When  the  violets  spring  in  the  thorn-tangled  dales. 
And  the  bare-bells  and  primroses  blossom  the  vales. 

IV. 

And  the  difis  of  Qlenane  shall  their  echoes  prolong,t 
That  arise  from  t&e  revels  and  sweet  elfin  son^ ; 
The  course  be  nnehequered  and -flowing  the  rem, 
'Cii  the  steed  his  bright  plates  shall  have  worn  on  Lane. 

V. 

Then  the  enrracht  and  boatman  shall  rock  on  the  flow 
Of  those  waves  that  roll  over  a  palace  below ; 
And  the  minstrel  of  air  shall  attune  the  lyre's  strings 
To  those  strains  he  once  sung  at  the  banquet  of  kings. 

4 

*  Amongst  the  many  accounts  current  of  O'Donoghoe,  the  fabled  ChieiUin  of 
the  Lakes,  is  that  of  his  churger  having  the  hoofs  shod  with  silver  plates.  When 
the  latter  beconie  entirely  worn  by  the&  action  on  wave  and  shorOi  as  the  boatmen 
beliere  or  assert,  the  chieftain,  with  his  steed  and  attendants,  will  for  ever  dis- 
appear from  mortal*  vision. 

t  The  moat  celebrated  echoes  of  Killamer  are  produced  from  the  wooded  iteepa 
of  Qleaane.  The  echo  at  the  precipitous  cuff  called  the  Eagle**  Neti  has  a  moat 
unearthly  and  astoniidiing  effect,  when  awakened  by  a  concert  of  boatmen's  bugles. 
It  wo^  seem  as  if  numbers  of  invisible  instrumental  performers  wmre  repeating 
from  a  spirit  world  the  notes  already  produced,  and  as  if  those  sounda  were 
resumed,  after  they  had  at  first  died  away,  by  musicians,  stationed  far  off  amongst 
the  adjacent  mountains.  TiuU  beautiful  air,  the  La%t  Rote  of  Summer,  is  a 
GiTourite  melody  of  the  boatmen,  who  place  themselves  at  a  mound  opposite  the 
EagU'i  Nettj  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that  duct  of  water  called  the  Ixmg  JRanae, 
Tourists  are  oaually  plaeed  in  their  boats,  drawn  up  dose  to  the  bank,  and  in  such  a 
Mtnatien,  as  to  lose  right  of  the  instrumentalists.  It  would  be  imposrible  to  oonvey 
u  adequate  impresaion  to  the  mind  of  Uie  reader,  as  it  would  be  equally^imposribie 
erer  to  forget  the  sensation  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  in  oonnezion 
▼ith  the  performanoe  of  the  exquisite  air  already  alluded  to,  bv  a  pair  of  ezcellen 
baglers,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  justly  celebrated  Lakes  of  Killamey. 
There  ii  also  a  fine  echo  awakened  from  Boss  Castle  and  Island,  on  the  Lower 
Lake. 

X  Such  was  the  name  given  to  a  boat  used  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  It  waa  constructed  of  wicker-work,  and  covered  with  the  hides  of 
animals.  It  ia  needless  to  premise,  that  the  currach  has  louff  since  disappeared 
f^om  the  waters  of  KlUamey,  haviuff  been  replaced  by  the  modem  well-appointed 
plettoie-boaty  so  generally  approved  by  tourists  and  visitors. 
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VI. 

Then  the  snowy  arbutuB  shall  blossom  that  brow 
Where  the  plume-waving  helmet  encircles  it  now  • 
And  those  dances,  the  fairv  band  thoughtlessly  wnins 
On  the  crest  of  the  lake,  shaJl  be  tripped  on  its  pearls.* 

VII. 

No  more  shall  O'Donoghue  visit  the  steeps 
That  were  guarded  by  grey,  frowning,  ancestral  keeps : 
No  more  shall  the  May  mom  dawning  discover 
The  airy  career  of  the  water-sprite  rover, 

vin. 
Long,  long,  shall  he  revel  in  fairy  halls  brigh^ 
Nor  once  ply  a  spur  through  the  motionless  mghf^ 
Nor  dash  with  his  courser,  nor  sport  with  his  tram, 
On  the  blue,  mirrored  surface  of  reek-crested  Lane. 

LAGfiHieKsrs. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thb  extensiTe  combinations  of  work-  willing  to  accede  to  the  demands  of 

ing  men  which  flourish  in  this  coun-  the  combined  ooerativeB.    *' Break  up 

try — combinations  of  men  with  se-  your  societieB,'^  cried  the  masters  ; 

cret  signs  and  rules — are  unknown  to  ^'  higher  wages  and  shorter  time," 

the  law  in  France.    These  English  cried  the  men.     The  masters  were 

combinations  are  made  for  the  avowed  rich  men  and  could  afford  to  wait; 

purpose  of  regulating  the  conditions  the  men  could  depend  only  upon  the 

and  the  wages  of  labour.     On  the  subscriptions  of  their  fellow-workers, 

other  hand,  English  masters  combine  The  calmness  and  order  with  which 

to  impose  conditions  upon  their  men<  this  battle  was  fought  redound  to  the 

The  case  of  the  late  strike  in  the  honour  of  British  workmen  and  prove 

London  building  trade  is  one  that  il-  their  right  to  the  ample  freedom  thay 

lustrates  all  the  bearings  of  the  Brit-  enjoy.     They  bad   grievances  that 

ish  law  upon  masters  and  men.t  The  called  loudly  for  reoress,  yet  they 

men  combined,  and  their  combination  were  calm  and  dignified  in  demanding 

wasattaoked ;  and  the  masters  oombin-  this  redress. 

ed  to  impose  a  document  upon  the  men  We  have  carefully  examined  Mr. 

that  should  hand  them  over,  bound  Marsh  Nelson's  admirable  statement} 

hand  and  foot,  to  the  masters.    Giv-  of  the   srievatiees  <tf  the  London 

ing  an  opinion  on  this  famous  docu-  working  builders,  and  we  have  seru- 

ment,  Mr.  Edwin  James  said: — *'I  tinized  his  extracts  from  the  bool^  of 

am  not  at  all  surprised  that  any  Eng-  the  Bricklayers*  Society,  and  have 

lish  artisan,  who  has  the  right  to  seen  how  strangely  conciliating  the 

carry  his  labour  to  market  unshackled  decisions  of  the  society  are  j  that,  in 

by  any  restrictions,  should  resist  the  point  of  fact,  their  delegates  to  settle 

impositioii   of   terms,   by    masters,  disputes  are  neither  more  nor  less 

which  are  most  arbitrary  and  most  than  Councils  of  Coneiliafion,  and 

unjust."    The  masters  were  ae  un-  that  the  skill  and  temparatioe  with 


*  The  Lakes  of  Killamey  are  known  to  abound  in  beautiM  pearls.  .Th«y  ftr<? 
found  In  great  nomberfl,  especially  in  the  River  Laune,  which  conducts  the  water* 
of  Lough  Lone  towards  Dingle  Bay,  and  thence  to  the  ocean. 

t  See  Lord  St.  Leonard's  masterlr  exposition  of  this  law* 

t  <*  Marsh  Kelson's  Beplj  to  the  Master  Builders."  F.  Bowerlog,  Blackfriars- 
London. 
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which  these  delegates  deal  with  dif-  ment  and  fine,  masters  who  combine 
ficult  caaee,  prove,  beyond  question,  to  lower  wages  or  operatives  who 
tlieir  fitness  for  the  functions  of  combine  to  raise  them  or  to  shorten 
judgeflL  The  result  of  Mr.  Nelson's  the  hours  of  labour.  The  leaders  of 
mquinr  into  the  regulations  of  the  a  combination  are  liable  to  an  im- 
BricklayeTB'  Society  wasthe  conviction  prlsonment  of  from  two  to  five  years, 
that  '^the  managing  committee  has  This  law  is  very  severely  interpreted, 
been  the  means  of  settling,  and  even  Should  a  numlSer  of  French  workmen 
preventing,  man^  disputes  between  appear  at  their  common  workshop  on 
men  and  nuisters. '  Had  properly  con-  a  certain  day,  and  successively  declare 
stituted  Councils  of  Conciliation  (such  to  their  master  that  they  did  not  in- 
as  we  described  in  our  last  chapter)  tend  to  remain  with  him  unless  their 
t^xist^  in  London,  none  of  the  griev-  wages  were  raised,  they  would  be 
ances  which  i)roduced  the  great  build-  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  the 
ing  trade  strike  could  have  existed,  master  could  prove  that  the  men  had 
If  proof  were  wanted  that  working  agreed  in  common  to  make  this  de- 
men  can  rationally  govern  large  com-  mand  individually.  Judge  Morlot 
munitiea,  it  exists  in  the  Beport  of  the  specially  cites  this  bearing  of  the  law 
Amalgamated  Society  of  17,000  Engi-  for  the  guidance  of  employers  and 
ueers.    The  a<^irable  clearness  and  employed. 

order  with  which  the  accounts  of  this  The  supporters  of  this  obnoxious 
combination  of  skilled  mechanics  are  law^  which  interferes  directly  with 
kept  are  above  all  praise,  and  they  individual  liberty,  ask  its  enemies  to 
might  be  copied  with  advantap  t^  study  the  effect  of  freedom  to  com- 
very  dignifiea  companies  indeed.  bine,  as  apparent  in  England.    The 
The  object  of  the  Act  6  Geo.  IV.,  o.  effect  is  cnaracterized  as  disastrous, 
129,  was  to  secure  the  master  and  the  and  as  leading  invariablv  to  the  ruin 
workman  each  in  the  free  exercise  of  and  discomfiture   of  the   working- 
h\s  own  individual  will.    He  was  not  classes.    This  is  untrue.    A  strike  is 
to  be  oooipelled  to  act  from  without,  a  calamity  always ;  since  it  leaves  the 
Intimidation,  by  threats  or  by  vio-  men  on  strike  without  waoes,  and  the 
leuce,  is  punishable  with  imprison-  masters  who  are  at  a  stana-stillywith- 
ment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  out  profit.    But  combination  among 
for  not  more  than  three  months.  This  the  Lancashire   operatives   enables 
I'AW  permits  any  persons  who  may  be  them  to  demand  just  wages,  justly 
of  ft  common  opinion,  or  wish  to  dis-  measured  work ;    in  shor^  to  hold 
cuas  their  mutual  interests,  to  meet  their  rights  against  the  encroachmente 
together  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  of  their  masters.    Take  a  town  lUke 
and  determining  upon  the   rate  of  Preston,  for  instance.    Here  the  mas- 
wages  which  they  shall  demand  or  ters  have  a  combined  society  that 
the  hours  of  work ;  and  these  persons  confers  with  the  heads  of  the  men's 
may  make  agreements  among  them-  combination.   The  result  of  the  meet- 
selves  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  such  iag  of  these  two  powers  may  be  a 
wsffesor  work-hours.    Employers  are  strike ;  but  the  probabiliiy  is,  that  it 
M  free  as  the  employed  to  fix  wages,  will  lead  to  a  fan*  adjustment  of  dif- 
But  agreements  among  employers  or  ferences.    The  freedom  both  masters 
employed  to  raise  or  lower  wages,  are  and  men  emoy  to  regulate  their  own 
not  held  to  be  instruments  that  can  quarrels  in  Ensland  would,  in  short, 
subject  any  person  who  may  fail  in  be  hailed  as  a  boon  in  France,  where 
carnring  out  tneprovisions  thereof,  to  a  few  reapers  may  not  talk  over  their 
pumshment     For  instance,  should  wa^  and  resolve  to  demand  more, 
miU-owners  agree  to  give  a  certain  witnout  subjecting  themselves  to  fine 
wage,  and  agree  also  to  forfeit  a  cer-  and  imprisonment  Butrurallabourefs 
tain  sum,  in  case  of  infraction  of  the  are  not  treated  as  severely  as  opera- 
agreement  this  fine  is  not  recoverable  tives ;  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  the 
by  law.     These  are  the  main  provi-  ox)eratives  are  conglomerated  in  vast 
aioDs  of  the  British  law  affecting  masses,  and  their  meetings  might 
masters  and  men.    Let  us  now  elance  trouble  public  order.    There  is  not, 
atthelawswhichgovemthe  employers  it  must  be  confessed,  that  respect  for 
^d  the  employed  of  France.     The  the  law  among  the  French  working 
l&w  of  1849,  which  is  now  in  force  classes  which  the  twenty  thousand 
in  France,  punishes  with  imprison-  building  operatives  lately  exhibited 
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in  London.    Why  the  English  work-  by  the  State,  or  only  oertam  qualities 

man,  oombining  to  obtain  a  just  wa^,  of  labour  1    Will  the  State  guarantee 

limits  his  aeitation  to  the  obtaining  the  physician  his  fee;  the  autiborthe 

the  object  ne  has  in  view ;  and  why  price  of  his  manusmpt ;  the  barrister 

the  French  workman  diverges  from  Lis  fair  proportion  of  brieflBt 
his  original  object^  and  dreams,  and       Hereisaquestionofpreparingaslld- 

threatens  the  powers  that  be,  are  ing-scaleof  wages  for  the  world.  Theab- 

questions  beyond  the  limits  of  these  surdity  of  the  deducible  conBe<}uenoc8 

papers.  proves  the  absurdity  of  the  principle 

But  to  understand  the  character  of  The  only  organization  of  indtistiy,  says 

the  French  workman,  and  the  exha-  M.  de  Icimartine,  of  1844,ifi  itsliberty. 

lations  to  which  he  is  liable,  the  Aeain,  the  best  governments  are  those 

curious  reader  cannot  do  better  than  which  never  touch  labour.     *'  Every 

consult  the  ^^  Histoire  des  Ateliers  occasion  on  which  the  State  has  inter- 

Nationaux"  of  Emile  Thomas,  and  fered  with  the  freecouzse  of  industry** 

the  '*  Associations  Ouvriferes"  of  An-  — these  are  M.  de  Lamartiiie'B  own 

dr^  Oochut    Throughout  the  Besto-  words — ^^has  brought  about  a  catas- 

rations  and  the  Monarchy  of  Julv,  in-  trophe  that  has  affected  ffovemment, 

dustrial  Utopias  had  fascinated,  by  capitdists,  and  workmen.'^  Tliat  foar 

turns,   the   warm    imaginations   of  years  before  the  downfall  of  Lonis 

Frenchmen.    The  seductive  pictures  Philippe,  the  first  chief  of  the  Bero- 

of  Fourier  had  brou^t  him  passion-  lutionary  Government  of  1848  should 

ate  disciples.    Louis  Blanc  had  given  have  occasion  to  write  these  emphatic 

order  to,  and  clothed  in  his  briUiant  woq}s  on  the  relations  of  the  State  to 

language,  the  Socialist  doctrines  of  industry,  is  remarkable,    fie  recog- 

many  serious  professors.    When  the  nised  the  workman's  right  to  work,  in 

Bevolution  came,  and  found  misery  extreme  cases,  and  in  well-defined 

in  the  homes  of  Paris  workmen,  the  limits ;  but  his  entire  ailment,  and 

Bepublic  was  hailed  as  the  beneficent  all  tlie  eloquence  with  which  he  set  it 

]>ower  that  was  to  realijse  all  the  so-  forth,  were  given  in  favour  of  the  non- 

cial  happiness  that  thegreat  preachers  intervention  of  the  St«te  between  ca- 

had  promised    In  1844  M.  de  Lamar-  pital  and  labour, 
tine  bad  written  in  the  Fresse  to  warn       In  February,  1848,  Lamartine'sPro- 

his  fellow-countrymen  of  the  dangers  visional  Gk)vemment  guaranteed  work 

they  were  courtmg  when  they  per-  to  all  citizens  who  desired  it,  at  wages 

mitted  themselves  to  be  led  by  youns  that  would  suffice  to  maintain  the 

and  ardent  dreamers ;  to  be  persuaded  workman.    This  same  Gov^nment's 

that  tyranny,  when  exercised  from  first  proclamation  was,  "No  more legi* 

above,  is  odious,  but  that  it  is  perfect  timacy,  no  more  Bonapartism,  no  more 

social  happiness  when  admimstered  Begencies.''    Asweak  were  they  when 

from  below.    The  poet  historian  is  they  endeavoured  to  create  lal>our  for 

very  severe  on  the  advocates  of  State  all,  as  when  the  day  came  for  them  to 

employ  for  all  under  a  democratic  resist  the  sallow  gentleman  with  a 

government    This  system  woidd  be  sreat  name,  who  had  readied  Paris 

servitude,  we  are  told,  and  justly  told,  irom  London.    It  is  evidence  of  la- 

These  yoimgbuilders  of  theories  would  mentable  weakness  in  Lamartine,  that 

fly  from  their  own  work  when  they  he  gave  his  sanction  to  that  which  be 

found  that  they  had  raised  a^gantic  disapproved ;  and  against  which,  only 

government  monopolv.  M.deiiftmar-  four  years  earlier,  he  had  buried  his 

tine  vigorously  attacks  that  organiza-  thunderbolts.   A  strong  hand  appear- 

tion  of  labour.  He  declares  that  wages  ed  presentlv,  and  swept  away  the 

must  rise  or  fall  with  the  prices  of  dreams  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  the 

products;  and  thatthese prices  depend  decrees  of  February,  1848.    Labour 

exclusivdy  upon  supply  and  demand,  should  not  only  not  be  guaranteed  by 

To  fix  wages  by  law,  law  must  first  the  State  to  every  citueen.  but  no 

fix  the  seasons;  insure  the  exact  mea-  meetings  of  citizens  should  be  per- 

sure  of  raw  material ;  take  the  cotton  mitted,  even  to  discuss  their  wponga 
crop  under  its  paternal  care ;  keep  the       There  is  a  pleasanter  phase  to  the 

disease  from  the  vine;  and  enforce  workman'squestion,  as  it  was  handled 

olJier  equally  feasible  orders.    Then,  in  184a    The  associations  of  working 

the  triumphant  logician  asks,  What  men,  to  which  the  Bevolution  gave 

blabourf  Is  all  labour  to  be  organized  rise,  were  among  the  blighter  pro- 
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miisaof  that  BtxTup^e;  but  despotic  have  anticipated^  and  which  M.  de 

goFenunentB  are  inimical  to  oongrega-  Lamartine  had  himself  anticipated  in 

tioiw  of  labouren,  and  so,  aa  we  no-  1844. 

tioed  at  Lilley  theae  promises  have       Abuses  and  frauds,  salaried  idle- 
been  stiin^  to  death  by  the  Imperial  ness—real^eamest  workmen  degraded 
beoB.    It  la  interesting,  however,  to  by  the  receipt  of  an  iU-dis^ised  char 
record  that  which  was  done,  both  by  rity— these  were  of  the  minor  abuses 
the  Provisional  Grovemment,  in  pur-  of  the  famous  orjganization.  The  mor- 
sQsnoe  of  its  wild  decree,  and  what  tal  danger  was  in  the  method  of  en- 
thefrea  woricmen  of  France  did  for  rolment  Any  man  who  had  recruited 
themselvee.  five  squads^  that  is  to  say,  fifty-five 
After  the  jpromulgation  of  the  Go-  men,  might  present  himself,  as  fifty- 
vemment'a  Quixotic  resolve  to  give  sixth,  as  brigadier.    He  had  a  high 
work  to  every  citizen, the  first  duty  of  salary,  and  the  sweets  of  command, 
the  men  charged  with  the  business,  A  large  class  of  Parisians  took  veiy 
was  to  diaeover  how  strong  were  the  kindly  to  this  means  of  living.    Han- 
unemployed.    They  discovered  that  educated  men  of  the  population  that 
e?en  oefore  the  S4th  of  February,  floats  between  the  drawing-room  and 
there  were  about  thirteen  thousand  the  attic,  or  between  the  warehouse 
ft>rcibly  idle  men  in  Paiis.    These  and  the  workman's  bench:    clerks, 
were  thrown  upon  the  public  works ;  bookkeepers,  commercial  travellers, 
but  these  works  were   insuificient  literary  men  out  of  work,  hopeless 
The  army^  of  hungry  workers  was  a  artists.    This  cunning  class  fumished, 
vast,  serried  armv  that  would  have  it  is  coi\iectured,  16,000  jpereons  to 
its  will— that  willed  to  eat,  and  that  the  national  workshops.    The  evil  in- 
at  once.    AU  manner  of  expedients  fluence  of  men  of  this  claas  elevated 
were  adopted ;  and  early  in  March  the  to  pnower  over  honest  workmen,  was 
crowd  waa  so  vast  that  the  (jh>vem-  inevitable*     Politics  grew  in  these 
ment  resolved  to  brisade  and  drill  brigades  and  services.    An^r  grew 
their  unemployed  friends.   Every  un-  also ;  and  the  public  looked  with  grave 
employed  man^  who  had   lived  six  mistrust ;  and,  in  the  end,  brigades 
months  in  ParuL  or  in  the  BauUihie^  and  squads  were  sent  to  the  ri^ht 
might  be  enrolleo,  on  demand.  Apian  about    They  were  not  the  creation 
for  workahopa  waa  drawn  out  bv  the  of  the  French  working-classes  :  they 
aathoridea,  and  then  the  workmen  were  the  result  of  the  foolish,  we  might 
were  left  to  choose  their  own  chiefs,  almost  say  a  wicked  promise,  made 
ormaaters.  Eleven  men  made  a  squad,  by  a  government  to  secure  wages  to 
and  out  of  their  aumber  thev  chose  every  Frenchman, 
their  chief.    Five  squads  made  a  bri-       The  Paris  workmen  had  faith,  not 
pde,  with  an  elected  brigadier;  four  in  government  work  under  scheming 
brigades  made  a  lieutenancy ;  four  brigadiers,  but  in  the  power  of  asso- 
lieutenancieB,  a  com]>any ;  three  com-  elation.    If  the  Luxembourg  sittings 
paotesjasennoe — which,  including  the  developed  no  perfect  system  of  regu- 
chiefs,  waa  2,703  strong.    AUtheser-  lating  capital  and  labour,  they^  at 
rices  of  an  arrondi8sement(there  were  least,  discovered  a  wide-^read  faith 
four  arrondiasementa  in  Paris)  were  in  the  power  of  association.    If  the 
under  a  superior  chief,  who  had  some-  principle  of  association  be  not  now 
times  20,000  nien  under  hisoommand.  in  flourishing  of»eration  throughout 
M.  Aadr^  Cochut  tells  us  that  the  France,  Bonapartism  is  to  blame.  Any 
plau  spread  like  an  ulcer.    On  the  principle  that  calls  masses  of  men  to 
7th  of  June,  119,000  men  had  been  great  private  meetings  is  obnoxious 
^QfoUedL  the  migority  of  them  being  to  the  man  who  cannot  suffer  free  dis- 
heads  of  families.    Calculations  were  cussion  under  his  rule. 
Buide,  showing  that  at  one  time  the       We  have  considered  the  French 
itttkmal  workshops  fed  400.000  per-  workman  as  he  stands  before  the  law, 
^Qs,  or  half  of^the  population  of  we  now  return  to  him  at  his  work. 
Paria    Originally  wa^es  were  fixed       Between  the  nmgeof  the  Vosgesand 
^  two  francs  daily,  nut  they  were  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  we  find 
i^ueed  auooeaaively  to  one  franc  and  a  strange  race,  half  German  and  half 
ft^half,  and  ei^t  francs  a  week.    M.  French,  the  workmen  of  Alsace.    On 
^^Qt  describes  the  result ;  and  it  is  the  western  slopes  and  in  the  western 
the  remit  that  reasonable  men  w^ould  valleya  of  the  Vosgea  we  have  the 
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workmen  of  Lorraine  and  of  Cham-  even  with  the  relaxation  of  the  law 

pagne.    Iiet  us  first  pay  a  visit  to  the  that  permitted  them  to  gather  the 

BMne  population  tuat  lies  between  dead  leaves  in  the  foreBts^  twice  a 

France  and  Germany.    This  popula-  week,  instead  of  twice  a  montL  Other 

tion  is  curiously  mixed:  two  religions,  concessions,  trivial  as  the  foregoingi 

two  characters,  two  tongues  are  in  havesufficedtocalm  the  anger  of  this 

it ;  yet  it  is  a  vigorous  and  spirited  population,again6tgovemmentautho- 

population.   Not  well  situated  for  the  rity.    The  great  miuoritv  with  which 

development  of  manufactures,  it  has  the  Alsatians — altnouga    separated 

still  become  a  great  manufacturing  into  two  neai'ly  equal  religious  divi- 

centre.    Far  removed  from  the  great  sions — voted  for  the  ten  years*  presi- 

markets  of  France  on  the  one  hand,  dency,  and  afterwardsfor  the  Empire, 

the  people  of  Alsace  have  the  cus-  proves  that  their  old  antagonism  to 

toms  ramparts  of  Germany  at  their  the  law  had  been  met  by  satisfactory 

doors.    They  fetch  their  raw  mate-  concessions, 

rials  from  Marseilles  or  Havre.   It  is,  In  the  valley  of  the  Zom  we  first 

then,  to  the  vigorous  character  of  the  approach  the  peculiar  habits  and  cha- 

people,  who  are  hemmed  in  by  moun-  racteristics  of  the  people  of  Lower 

tains  on  one  side,  and  by  custom-  Alsace — a  people  vigorous  and  indua- 

houses  on  the  other,  that  we  must  at-  trious,  but  often  so  miserably  poor 

tribute  the  great  prosperity  which  that  way  to  a  new  home  is  sought 

they  ei\ioy  as  manufacturers.  through    the  American    emigration 

Mulhausen  is  the  remarkable  monu-  vessels  of  Havre.    The  iron-works  of 

ment  of  this  energy  :  Mulhausen,  the  Zornoff,  on  the  Zom  torrent,  with  their 

manufactures  of  which  are  exported  dark  walls,  offer  a  good  picture  of 

iu  considerable  quantities.    Here  the  life  hereabouts.  Hither,  from  viUa^s 

artistic  cotton  fabrics  of  France  are  miles  away,  men  come  eveiy  moniiDg 

cliieflymade.  From  this  upper  Rhine  to  work,  leaving  children,  too  young 

province  100,000  workmen  send  cot-  to  labour  iron,  to  gather  dead  wooa 

ton  prints  to  all  the  great  foreign  in  the  forests,  or  to  tend  cows  or  goats 

markets.  on  the  moimtain  slopes.  Cows,  goats, 

M.Audiganne  represents  the  native  and  sheep  are  the  workman's  safest 

of  Alsace  as  a  man  who  is  patriotic,  guard  against  hunger.    By  the  aid  of 

but  who  hates  the  law,  because  the  these  he  may  contrive  to  live  through 

law  generally  approaches  him  in  the  slack  times.     Manufactuien  hare, 

shape  of  a  shennTs  officer.    Money-  therefore,  found  it  to  their  profit  to 

lenders  are  the  curse  of  this  district,  aid  the  sober  and  steady  workman 

the  ant-eaters  of  this  ant's  nest.  They  with  loans  bearing  no  interest,  in 

lend,  and  ruin  the  borrower.    A  man  order  to  enable  him  to  have  beasts 

has  been  known  to  be  a  slave  for  life,  of  some  kind.    The  workmen  of  the 

havine  contracted,  in  an  unguarded  or  Zornoff  manufactory  have  also  their 

difficmt  moment,  a  loan  of  ten  francs,  mutual  benefit  society ;  the  education 

In  the  train  of  tne  money-lender  are  of  their  children  is  cared  for ;  a  sys- 

tlie  lawyer  and  the  sheriff^s  officer,  tem  of  gratuitous  medical  attendance 

These,  to  the  majority  of  the  people  has  been  organized  :  in  times  of  scar- 

of  this  district,  represent  the  law ;  the  city  articles  of  food  are  sold  at  cost 

law  is,  therefore,  hateful    In  1848,  price.    The  Zornoff  worlanen  (who 

lawyers  and  money-lenders  were  at-  are  a  clan,  as  our  Highlanders  were 

tacked  with  fork  and  spade.    The  in  clans,  apart,  and  with  a  common 

Alsatians  have  another  legal  enemy  s^pathy)  are  devoted  to  the  reduc- 

in  the  forest  guard  [gardesforeiiier^.  tion  of  iron  to  human  uses. 

The  severe  laws  which  have  curtailed  The  Munster  dan  of  this  same  dis- 

their    ancient    forest    rights    have  trict — in  the  valley  of  St  Gre^orj^— 

rankled  in  their  hearts;  and,  in  1848,  numbers  three  thousand  individuals, 

the  houses  of  the  forest-^ards  suf-  who  are  en^ed  in  the  fabrication  and 

fered  the  treatment  to  which  the  resi-  printinjg  of  cotton  fabrics.    The  fa<v 

deuces  of  the  usurers  were  subjected,  toiy,  situated  on  the  site  of  an  old 

In  1852,  the  Alsatians  went  to  the  abbey,  is  firmly  built  and  well  regu- 

poll,  crying  that  the  forest   rights  lated.     Magmficently  situated,  no- 

which  they  had  eiyoyed  under  the  thing  has  been  spared  to  make  this 

old  Empire  should  be  restored  to  them  great  workshop  of  a  clan  as  agreeable 

Under  tne  new.    They  were  pleased  as  factory  work  can  be  made  :  by  the 
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help  of  aitifieud  waters,  well-arran^d  which  the  followers  of  Lnther  occupy 

gnrileiiB,   and  hot-houses  in  which  at  one  hour  on  Sundays,  and  the 

f  hoice  plants  are  reared.    Here  g|ene>  spiritual  subjects  of  the  Pope  use  at 

rations  have  succeeded  generations,  another  hour. 

Men  may  be  found  who  have  sate  In  contrast  with  Munster,  we  may 

twenty-fire  years  at  the  same  loom,  put  the  industrial  colony  of  Gueb- 

Sons  who  have  been  called  to  serve  wilier,  that  passes  its  busy  life  at  the 

in  the  army  are  certain  of  a  welcome  foot  of  the  Vosges,  close  by  amphi'^ 

and  a  place  on  their  return  hither,  theatres  of  the  eenerous  vines  that 

Task-work   is  the  system  adopted,  produce  its  hea<^  Ketterlen.     Here 

The  Munster  workman  has,  a0  a  rule,  2,000  men  of  a  clan,  work,  cotton- 

a  scrap  of  mountain  land,  which  he  spinning  and  machine-makinff.   Here 

culttvates,  and  which  is  a  help  to  the  men,  unlike  those  of  Munster, 

him.    His  family  is  thus  divided  be-  themselves  conduct  the  institutions 

tween  the  fields  and  the  factoiy.  He  established  in  their  favour.    This  is, 

has  also  his  mutual  benefit  society,  undoubtedly,  the  better  plan ;  since 

one  rule  ofwhich  is  worth  notice.  This  it  gives  self-dependence,  reflection, 

rule  provide  that  any  member  who  and  dignity  to  the  working-man.   At 

has  deelared  on  the  sick  fund,  who  is  Guebwilier  every  workman  has  a 

seen  in  a  wine-shop  while  on  the  certain  deduction  madefrom  his  wages. 

fund,  shall  cease  to  be  on  it    The  These  accumulated  deductions  remain 

fipinning-mill,  which  is  in  a  solitary  in  his  master's  hands,  at  five  per  cent. 

position,  is  excellently  managed.    As  interest.  This  fund  serves  as  a  guaran- 

the  workmen  found  it  impossible  to  tee  for  the  workman,  when  he  desires 

return  home  to  their  meals,  an  im-  creditfromthe  society  that  distributes 

mense    refectory  was    constructed,  food  at  cost  price.  The  great  bakery, 

"where  there  are  servants  paid  bv  the  founded  by  the  masters,  but  left  to 

owners,  who  prepare  the  food  the  the  management  of  the  artizans,  is 

workmen  bring,  m  immense  ovens,  supported  by  nearly  all  the  population; 

Here  may  be  seen  a  thousand  artizaus  but  no  man  is  compelled  to  draw  his 

at  dinner-time.    On  another  part  of  bread  from  it  The  higher  artizaus,  that 

the  works  three  hundred  litres  of  soup  is,  the  highly-skilled,  who  receive  laree 

are  daily  distributed  under  cost-price  wages,  loolishly  affect  to  despise  the 

-those  who  have  many  children,  or  economy  this  common  bakery  offers 

^ippoTt  infirm  relations,  having  the  them ;  but  to  the  mass  it  is  a  blessing. 

preference.    Bread,  in  the  same  way.  Every  enrolled  member  of  the  bakerv 

is  baked,  and  cheaply  distributJed,  in  carries  a  book,  in  which  is  inscribed, 

times  of  scarcity.    Opposite  the  spin-  every  three  weeks,  the  Is^ad  for  which 

ning-miil  is  a  vast  nouse,  built  in  he  has  paid.    The  bakery  distributes 

<H)mpafftments,   spacious   and  well-  wood  and  flour  also  (bought  whole- 

ventilated,    for    artisans'    families,  sale)  at  cost  price,  and  purchases  dried 

These  compartments  are  let  at  from  vegetables  and  rice,  at   favourable 

five  to  seven  francs  a-month.  They  are  moments,  for  distribution  among  its 

not  barracks,  where  little  or  no  pri-  members.    The  little  profits  of  the 

vacy  can  be  had,  but  are  built  with  bakery  are  used  to  help  the  nnfortu- 

many  staircases,  so  that  one  staircase  nate.    The  Quebwiller  artdzans  are 

is  Qsed  by  only  two  ffunilies.    Edu-  also  their  own  pawnbrokers,  or  rather 

nation  has  made  considerable  progress  their  own  lenders.    To  their  honour 

hereabouts ;  the  majority  of  the  arti-  be  it  said,  that  the  loans  they  make  to 

fims  can  read  and  write.    There  is  their  fellow-workmen  bear  no  interest 

even  a  professor  of  music  in  the  The  mass  serves  for  guarantee  for  the 


their  wages  to  their  parents  while  for  this  he  is  entitled,  when  he  is  ill, 

^der  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  to  half  his  ordinary  wages  and  to  me- 

^\  and  afterwards  pay  them  a  pen-  dical  attendance,  and  all  necessary 

n<m  until  they  marry.    There  must  medicaments.    lines  go  also  to  the 

bearemarkable  tolerance  among  these  sick  fund.    The  workman  who  ab- 

funster  people.*  Two-thirds  of  them  sents  himself  on  a  Monday — th(3 

&i^  Protestants ;  still  these  and  the  French  workman's  fatal   day— ^ot 

Koman  Catholics  have  but  onechurch,  only  loses  his  idle  day's  salary,  but  ia 
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also  compelled  to  pay  the  value  of  a  molbeny  leaf   will   become  satin. 

(lav's   work  to  the  sick-fund   box.  These   industrious   children  of  the 

Education  is  well  spread.    Children  mountain  are  not  so  intemperate  as 

are  compiled  to  attend  school  to  the  thev  were. 

age  of  sixteen,  and  their  wages  are  These  groups  of  Alsatian  workmen, 

not  reduced  for  the  hours  they  spend  set  apart  among  the  Vosges,  have|,  it 

in  study.     Instruction  is  gratuitous,  will  be  seen,  p^uliar  chaiiicteriBtics. 

and  even  paper  and  books  are  given,  They  are  ancient  clans,  now  turned 

and  supernumeraries  are  employed,  from  the  rude  culture  of  the  soil,  to 

from  time  to  time,  to  replace  the  chil-  spinning  and  weaving.    The  clanship 

drenwhoareattending  to  their  lessons,  remains,  and  appears  to  attach  the 

On  Sundays  a  drawing  class  is  held  artizans  to  their  mills  and  masters, 

for  the  workmen  employed  in  the  An  intelligent,  vivacious  and  cuoergetic 

machine  nuinufactory.  The  education  race,  the^  live  and  thrive  in  harmony'', 

of  girls  is  excellently  adapted  to  make  enjoying  institutions  of  their  own  ciil- 

them  useful  wives.    They  are  taught  tune,  that  are  wise  and  Christian  in 

to  sew  and  dam,  and  are  instructed  spirit 

in  useful  arts,  that  will  tend  to  make  The  chief  Alsatian  towns  are  not 

their  husbands'  homes  comfortable,  centres  of  industry.    Strasburg,  for 

and  tlierefore,  attractive.  instance,  the  famous  beer  which  re- 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  freshes  the  loungers  of  the  Paris  Boule- 

drunkenness  or  sobriety  of  this  curious  vards,  and  is  a  Sunday  luxury  to  the 

population.    The  cheapness  of  their  Paris  workman,  is  the  great  commo- 

strong  wine,  that  grows  within  sight  dity  sent  forth  from  this  German 

of  their  homes,  naturally  led  them,  in  French  city.    The  Alsatian  manofac- 

the  old  time,  when  they  were  ignorant  turers  have  converted  villages  into 

and  neelected,  to  drunkenness.    But  manufacturing  towna    The  loom  has 

it  maybe  said  that  the  workmen  of  made  cities  uke  Mulhausen.    Since 

GuebwiUer  are  now,  as  a  rule,  frugal  Mulhausen  has  been  a  part  of  France, 

men.  it  hassteadil^'  and  rapidly  risen,  thanks 

We  pass  to  a  third  clan,  planted  to  the  intelligent  energy  of  its  manu- 
amid  these  Vosges  mountains,  and  facturers.  Within  thelast sixty  years 
walled  in,  apart  i^m  Munster  and  a  little  insignificant  place  has  become 
Guebwiller.  Wesserling  holds  a  group  a  great  industrial  city,  where  vast  f a4!- 
of  3,000  industrious  men,  who  live  by  tories  and  mills,  and  the  prodigious 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics —  activity  of  ,  some  35,000  or  40,0(K) 
cotton  bein^  the  staple.  Here  we  people  astonish  the  visitor.  Mul- 
find  a  population  wedded  to  the  soil,  hausen  cottons  and  woollens  are  fam- 
as  at  Guebwiller,  and  working  under  ous.  Many  Mulhausen  men,  Koechlin, 
institutions  peculiar  to  itself.  There  for  instance,  have  achieved  a  world- 
is  a  savings'  bank  in  the  factory,  that  wide  reputation.  Its  population  en- 
has  existed  since  the  year  1821,  and  joys  a  high  character  for  energy  and 
that  gives  five  per  cent  to  depositors,  for  liberal  dealings.  This  population 
Some  artizans  are  compelled  to  be  de-  is  mixed.  Germany  and  Switserland 
positors.  Girls,  for  example,  are  com-  send  their  children  who  are  out  of 
pelled  to  save  a  twelfth  part  of  their  work,  to  its  capacious  milk.  This  un- 
wages,  which  they  receive  when  they  fixed  population  has  an  evil  effect 
leave  the  factory,  that  is.  usually,  upon  tne  morals  of  the  city  (it  being 
when  they  marry.  The  Wesserling  amatter  of  difficulty,  for  instance,  for 
population  has  no  bakery  of  its  a  German  to  legalize  his  marriage 
own ;  but  it  has  a  society,  which  with  a  Frenchwoman)  \  but  this  half- 
guarantees  the  payment  for  bread  German,  half-French  manufacturing 
sold  on  credit,  and  watches  the  qua-  centre  is  bv  no  means  conspicuous  as 
litv,  price,  ana  weight  of  it  amone  the  an  immoral  place.  Sundays  are  spent 
bakers.  Gratuitous  medical  advice  in  wine-shops  too  often;  Monday  is 
and  medicines  are  also  at  the  disposal  often  sacrificed  to  Bacchus ;  but,  as  a 
of  this  industrial  colony.  The  colony  rule,  the  mass  are  steady,  and  are  tiJc- 
is  uMMral,  when  compared  vdth  other  ing  advantage  of  the  improvements  in 
centres  of  industry.  Early  marriages  lodgings, &a,  which  theknanufacturera 
are  frequent  and  concubinage  is  held  have  made  in  their  behalf.  The  In- 
to be  scandalous: — ^yet  drunkenness  is  dustrial  Society  of  Mulhausen  has 
frequent     But,  patience,  and   the  long  watched  over  the  well-being  of 
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the  workmen.  Ita  periodical,  in  which  but  for  sixpence-halfpenny   he  has 
ive  find,  as  contrioutor.  the  name  of  wine,  meat  twice  daily,  soup,  vege- 
l^oIUofl,  the  enlightened  French  free-  tables,  and  bread.   Another  society 
trader,  is  filled  with  speculations  and  finds  work  for,  and  lends  furniture  to 
Miggestions  on  questions  affecting  the  necessitous  families.    Then  there  are 
aiivaooement  of  industry  and  the  nap-  public  reading-rooms,  separated  for 
piness  of  t^e  working-classes.    The  the  sexes;  also  baths  for  the  use  of  the 
mana£utttrers  have  striven,  with  most  operatiyes.    There  is,  indeed,  some- 
wmmendable  spirit,  to  improve  the  thing  touching  in  the  many  forms  the 
dwellings  of  their  employed.    Here  ^enerosityofmanufacturers  has  taken 
the  evil  of  constructing  great  houses,  m  this  great  cotton  town.    He  must 
iu  which  hundreds  of  families  are  have  been  a  tender-hearted  man  who 
>;rouped,  has  been  seen;  and  small  thought  ofdistributing  hot  soup  among 
iikitages  with  gudens  have  been  sub-  his  working  children  in  the  winter 
stituted.    There  is  more  than  enouch  months.    £ven  a  gratuitous  lawyer  is 
intermingliTig  of  families  in  great  work-  at  the  service  of  the  operati  ve&    This 
shops,  and  tne  best  wa^  to  mitigate  intimate  examination  of  the  wants  of 
the  evil  of  this  commmgling  is  to  the  employed  appears  to  have  had  the 
assure  to  workmen  privacy  in  their  best  eftect  in  Miuhausen.    The  opera- 
homes.    At  Mulhausen  a  workman  tives  are  a  heavy,  not  easily  impressed 
may,  with  a  little  economy,  become  race,  but  they  are  also  a  solid  race.  If 
proprietor  of  his  own  cottage  on  easy  the^  are  slow  in  adopting  new  ideas, 
tenns.    Premiums  are  ^iven  to  him,  or  m  reconciling  themselves  to  new 
to  tempt  him  to  economize,  and  to  be  processes,  they  are  steadfast  when 
a  contributor   to  a  savings*    bank,  they  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  one  or 
Holp  in  sickness  and  a  refuge  in  old  the  economy  or  advantage  of  the  other, 
aige,  are  offered  to  him.    Here  also  he  At  Sainte  Marie  aux  Alines  we  find 
may  buy  his  food,  not  expensively  on  all  the  evil  effects  of  an  overstocked 
credit,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  society,  at  industry:  the  operatives  are  miserable 
ouatpdce.    Through  the  instrumen-  and  immoral.    In  Biswiller,  the  third 
tality  of  this  societv  a  workman  may  manufacturing  town  of  Alsace,  we 
have  three  meals  a  day  for  threepence-  mark  once  more  the  main  features  of 
halfpenny.    The  fare  is  light,  consist-  the  vigorous  industry  of  Mulhausen. 
ing  of  soup,  vegetables,  and  bread; 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 

wm  hin>  LAMxms  or  an  cbaiilbs  bkll,  K.0.11..  &c. — nsiav  dukdas,  or  thb  pAirroii*s  witb.— 
oorasa's  pamaoHAi.  hamutiyb  or  two  ybars'  mpmisoHMBVT  dc  BumMAB.— tmom's  AutAFAc 
AHD  omcux  DimaCTOBY. 

Ahono  the  men  who  have  done  profitable  to  humanity  and,  in  popu- 
hononr  to  our  country's  science,  and  tar  estimation  at  least,  received  less 
may  be  reckoned  as  benefactors  of  honour.  A  popular  writer  or  artist, 
mankind,  none,  in  modem  times,  has  however,  vanishes  with  the  gene- 
claim  to  a  nobler  place  than  Sir  ration  he  delights,  while  here  is  a  ge- 
Charles  BelL  It  is  much  to  our  dis-  nuinely  great  man  whose  biographer 
credit  that  a  foreigner,  M.  Plchot,  tells  us  that  he  found  the  gloiy  of 
fthooldhave  done  tnat  which  Bell's  future  success  the  only  illusion  of 
own  countrymen  neglected.*  Much  his  existence, 
as  Sir  Charles's  fame  is  appreciated  Charles  Bell  was  bom  in  1774,  the 
amongrt  ourselves,  we  doubt  if  in  youngest  of  four  brothers,  all  of  wnom 
France  it  is  not  held  at  a  higher  rate,  distinguished  themselves.  His  father 
This  biography  has  the  singular  in-  was  a  minister  of  the  episcopal  de- 
terest  tnat  it  relates  to  one  who,  nomination  of  Scotland,  living  on  an 
though  he  did  great  things,  failed,  in  annual  stipend  of  £25.  This  sufficed 
his  own  estimation,  to  realize  the  to  procure  a  sufficient  education  for 
ol^ecti  to  which  he  was  devoted,  his  three  elder  children.  Robert^  the 
Fortnne  heraelf  smiled  but  coldly  eldest,  became  a  writer  to  the  Signet 
upon  him.  Few  lives  have  been  more  John,  the  second,  was  the  celebrated 

*  TktLifi  amdLaham  of  Sir  OmtU^  JUtt,  K.Q.H.,  F.B.8.S.»  L.  4  £.    By 
Amedee  Pichot,  M.D.    London:  Bentley.    iseo. 
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surgeon  of  Edinburgh.     The  third,  arts,  and  probably  led  to  BelFs  bc- 

George  Joseph,  rose  to  be  an  advo-  coming  wnat  be  emphatically   was, 

cate,  and  ultimately   obtained   the  the  most  serviceable  writer  on  prac> 

chair  of  Scottish  law.    Charles,  the  ticai  art  the  English  language  can 

fourth,  bom  too  short  a  time  before  show.    He  alone  contaived  to  unite  a 

his  father's  death  to  gain  much  edu-  knowledge  of  sdenoe  with  a  geauine 

cation  from  him,  was  primarily  the  feeling  for  art ;  and  we  ma^  aay  that 

pupil  of  an  excellent  mother,  and  ul-  he  alone  was  able  to  ocmibme  them 

timately  of  his  brother  John.    Be-  to  a  useful  purpose.   It  is  the  highest 

tween  these  admirable  teachers  an-  testimony  to  his  merit  in  this  matter, 

other  intervened  in  the  potent  and  and  is  that,  indeed,  upon  wfaioh  his 

prolific  High  School  of  Edinburgh —  popular  fame  greatly  rests,  that  ar- 

a  seminary  which,  about  that  time,  tists  study  advantageously  hii  buc- 

held   the   names  of  Scott  Jeffrey,  cinct  '*  Essay  on  the  Anatomy  of  £z- 

IBrougham,   Cockbum,   and  Horner  pression,''  and  that  few  stadioci  are 

on  its  books.    Under  the  guidance  of  without  a  copy  of  this  book* 
his  brother  John>  Charles  chose  me-       Charles  Beu  was  admitted  a  mem- 

dicine  for  his  profession,  and  became  ber  of  the  College  of  SuigeoiiSy  Au- 

a  member  of  the  class  which  after-  ffust  1,  1799,  ana  soon  distinguished 

wards  produced  so  many  distinguished  himself  as  an  operator  in  the  hospitals 

physiologists  and  anatomists.     The  of  the  city. 

teachings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  were       Among  the  associates  of  Bell  in 

invaluable  to  the  future  physiologist,  Edinburgh  at  this  i)eriod  of  lif^  was 

not  alone  for  the  noble  and  thought-  such  a  group  of  men  as  are  sure  to 

fully  spiritual  direction  thus  given  to  centre  upon  each  other  and  exercise 

his  studies,  but  ^Iso  through  the  im-  mutual  mfluence.  They  seem  to  have 

parted  feeling  for  elegance  of  diction  been    the  following :—  John  Allan, 

which  distinguished  the  pupil  and  John  Thompson,  Thomas  BrownL  the 

made  his  disquisitions  so  eloquent,  metaphysician; Cockbum, Brougham, 

simple^d  logical  Murray,  Homer,  Richardson,  Jeffrey, 

Dr.  Fichot  dwells  upon  the  advan-  Walter  Scott,  J.  Giaham,  and  8yd- 

tages  of  the  instmction  thus  given  ney   SmitL     For  nearly  ten  years 

to^U,  one  of  which  was  in  main-  he  had  associated  with  the^e  and  the 

taining  the  worship  of  a  moral  sys-  like,  and  they  had  given  and  taken 

tem  unconnected  with  the  great  ques-  many  a  good  thing  and  thought  from 

tions  of  social   policy,   which   the  each  other. 

drama  of  the  French  Kevolution,  at  Even  such  splendid  assodatoBoould 
that  precise  time,  excited  in  Scotland,  not  compensate  Bell  for  his  disap- 
The  advantages  of  the  system  of  pointment  in  not  obtaining  hospital 
teaching  that  led  the  best  of  his  pu-  practice  nor  professional  advancement, 
pils  so  to  devote  themselves,  in  their  Therefore,  in  1804,  at  thirtv  years  of 
leisure  time,  to  a  wider  than  mere  age,  he  determined  to  seek  his  for- 
academic  course  of  study  were  best  time  in  London.  Although  favour- 
demonstrated  when,  '^  at  length,  a  ably  introduced,  he  found,  m  the  me- 
day  arrived  when  five  or  six  fol-  tropolis,  at  first,  little  success,  but 
lowers  of  the  iUustrious  master  were  suffered  greatly  from  thethtti  power- 
found  equal  to  the  establishment  of  ful  prejudice  against  Scotchmen.  Oc- 
a  Review  which  embraces  nearly  the  cupying  himself  in  completing  the 
entire  range  of  human  knowledge'^  plates  for  his  essay  on  the  Ana- 
—the  great  Edinburgh,  tomy  of  Expressioi),"  which  he  had 

Dis.  Black  and  James  Gregory,  brought  with  him  in  mannsoiintfe  he 

his  own  brother's  antagonists,  were  passed  a  year  of  fr^ugal  expencuture. 

amon^  the  professors  of  Uie  faculty  At  last  he  found  a  publisher  for  the 

at  Edmbuxgh  in  BeU's  early  pupilage,  work,  and  commenced  a  private  coarse 

Dr.  Alexander  Munro  was  not  less  of  lectures  pud  demons^tto^s    on 

distinguished;  and  had  more  influence  anatomy,  strongly  bo{>ing  that   his 

upon  mm,  for  it  appears  that  he  attend^  book  would  draw  to  ms  leeturoa  not 

od  the  lectures  of  the  last  at  the  aame  only  students  in  anatomy  but  in  Art 

time  with  tjiose  of  his  brother  John,  also*     ^'  In  £dinbui:gh,"  oivr  author 

An  early  association  with  David  Al-  says,    "  he   numbered  as  many  as 

Ian,  theelder,  seems  to  have  added  aightynsiz,  inLoodon  it  took  him  an 

strength  to  a  natural  taste  for  the  entire  year  to  ezoeed  throe  pu^ls.*' 
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The  ''Anatomy  of  Expression"  ap-  l>y  the '  Inyislble  Girl,'  a  species  of  phe- 

I  >€«red  ahortlr  after  thifl--a  quarto  of  nomenon  who  had  enriched  herself  at 

1^6  iMges.     The  Edinburgh  Remew,  J?«  «*P^»?,®^  **>«  credulous  Cockneys. 

throngh  the  hands  of  Jeffrey,  noticed  ^f^^^^  ^Jf'^T'^^^^  ^*°V^^  ?n 

i¥  .    Z!La   u  ;-  <..»».;»»  4.^  Jlo.i   ♦!,«  ^cll  as  he  could  m  this  rum.    It  will 

'  J^  '^"  amnsing  to  read  the  ^^^^   ^  l^U^^^^  ^,,^^  ^1^    ^^.      .  » 

•.nuiPded  wid  r^her  pedantic  lauda-  troduced  by  the  professor  for  his  ana- 

tion  wmen  tnelamousAnstarcnuBoi  tomical  demonstrations  soon  gave  an 

UteFfttare  vouchsafed  to  this  admir-  additional  notoriety  to  the  house,  where 

2\ble  wcHrk    We  call  it  admirable,  be-  the  *  Inyisible  Girl '  became  transformed 

cauae  it  contains  the  germ  of  the  au-  into  the  apparition  of  a  beautifVil  yoiing 

t bar's  discoTeries  in  toe  wide  realms  l^dy  who  bad  suffered  dissection  under 

^f  acienoe  ^^®  surgeon's  scalpel  before  life  was  ex- 

The  book  gave  Charles  BeU  a  pro-  S?,^*-  Jo  the  real  history  of  Cliarles 

fe«onal,  if  not  a  popular  position  in  ^^t.^^^  J^!  tn"Sr?BS&?; 

Ix>iKion,  and  brought  him  into  closer  ^          .  ^ds  a  Veritable  tale,  whiS  hS 

c  ommumon  with  dine,  Cooper^  and  pretends  to  have  received  &om  the  pupils 

Abemethv.Amongstthe  artists,  David  of  Leicester-street  (amongst  whom  he 

Willde   determined  to  take  lessons  was  included)  as  an  authentic  tradition. 

from  him,  and  Bell  became  soon  after-  *  Bell's  servants,'  says  he.  '  left  him,  one 

wards  a  competitor  for  the  Chair  of  by  one,  almost  as  soon  as  they  came;  his 

Anatomy,  in  the  Royal    Academy,  house-pupils  dreaded  sleeping  in  single 

We  may  here  express  our  astonish-  ™**?^.o'  ^«"  the  amphitheatre;  and 

ment  that  he  never  attained  a  posi-  ■^®**  .r™?"',  ®°®  JPI»^V  7^*^«  .tossmg 

tion.  for  which,  of  aU  men  in  tbisV ,  :^l'cold &'''''  '"  '"^'  •'"•*  '^ 
he   was,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 

d(>ubt,  the  best  qualified.    Three  times  "  The  body-snatchers,  they  hav«  eome, 

hccontended-intheinteivalshaving  .Tifv^^t^^irki?^^^ 

naen  into  fame,  and  what  fortune  was  >yon't  let  a  body  be. 
destined  for  him— and  three  times  he 

failedL  lo  the  lasting  disgrace  of  those  "  The  eock  it  crows— I  must  be  gone— 

who  had  the  election  in  their  hands.  .,  ^?.,??^'"'  "*■•  "J^^JJ*^  i     . 

W-hat  motive  could  have  influenced  ^sir  A^T^mVhSSt'S**^^ 

^1                I    J                        •  _L«  oir  Aswey  ftii  nay  oeart.' 

thoeemarkedsuccessiverejectionsmay  ^         ^ 

not  now  be  known.    Their  repetition,  Here  we  have  the  first  complete 

however,  takes  the  fact  from  the  chap-  hint  given  respecting  the  system  of 

ter  of  accidents,  and  reveals  either  a  his  great  discovery,  in  a  letter  to  his 

lamentable  want  of  knowled^  of  the  brother : — 

renuirements  of  art,  or  motives  of  a  ,.  ^^  „^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  .^  ^ 
cuipawe  nature.  fl,ing  ^jj^t  occupies  my  brain  almost  ex- 
**  Here  were  grounds  for  despairing  clusively.  1  hinted  to  you  formerly  that 
of  the  future,  and  assuredly  desponding  I  was  burning,  or  on  the  eve  of  a  grand 
idea*  miffht  sometimes  cross  the  mind  of  discovery.    I  consider  the  organs  of  the 
Charles  Bell  in  the    strange    mansion  outward    senses  as  a  dintinct  class  of 
ctiance  had  given  him  for  his  school  and  nerves  ft'om  the  others.    I  trace  them  to 
rendeooe.     It  was  an  M  dilapidated  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain»  totally 
houM  ia  Leioester-street,  which  disap-  distinct  from  the  oriffii  of  the  others, 
pcared  In  ISM,  with  the  greater  number  I  take  five  tubercles  within  the  brain,  as 
of  those  lately  forming  in  that  quarter  the  internal  senses ;  I  trace  the  nerves  of 
such  a  cariouB  labyrinth  of  passages  and  the  nose,  eye,  ear,  and  tongue  to  these, 
lanes.    The  first  night  he  slept  in  it,  and  there  I  see  established  connexions ; 
while  stopping  into  bed,  tlie  floor  gave  then,  the  great  mass  of  the  brain  re- 
way  under  the  weiaht  of  his  body,  and  ceives  *  processes '  from  the  central  tu- 
be thought  himself  fortunate  when,  on  bercles.    Again,  the  great  mass  of  the 
awaking  the  next  morning,  he  found  him-  cerebrum  sends  down  processes,  or  crura, 
«elf  stiU  on  the  first  floor.    *I  would  which  give  off  all  the  common  nerves  of 
rather  have  nine  children  laid  to  my  volunta^  motion ;  and  I  establish,  as  it 
eharge,*  said  a  surveyor  whom  he  con.  were,  a  kind  of  circulation.    In  this  in- 
sulted,  in  a  coarse,  familiar  manner,  qulry  I  describe  many  new  connexions ; 
*than  this  house  over  my  head.'    On  tne  whole  opens  up  in  a  new  and  simple 
examuiinf  the  ^anks,  they  discovered  a  light;  the  nerves  take  a  simple  arrange- 
roysterious  kind  of  tube  or  conduit,  the  ment,  and  the  parts  have  appropriate 
use  of  which  the  architect  was  unable  to  namea-^he  whole  according  with  the 
divine.  A  neighbonr  Informed  them  that  phenomena,  with  pathology,  and  sup- 
Ihe  dwoDing  had  recently  been  inhabited  ported  by  interesting  views," 
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In  1811  he  publUhed  his  "  Idea  of  they  arc  to  be  kepi  hi  niliicctkm  wd 

a  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,'*—  other  hab.u  i-onie  upon  Umsb,  I  kmm 

timidly  confining  ite  distribution  to  ^*  •  ^»*  ^•!"  ?^.T?°?ii*5f  !1JT  "" 

his  friends  and  the  profession.    The  ^nnot  bo  left  to  the  b«i  rf  thdr  fn. 

thing  fell  dead  upon  an  inert  race  df  ^°'*  *** 

Emctitioners,  who  thought  more  of  a  His  "  Essay  on  the  Nenroaa  8y«tcizi 

riliiant  operation  than  of  a  ^rand,  was  read  to  the  Royal  iyH*iHyahortJ; 

philosophical  discovery.    At  this  time  after,  and  had  far  better  fortime  thsa 

he  married  a  Scottish  lady,  and,  in-  either  of  the  preceding  worka.     It 

vesting  her  dowry  in  purchasing  a  made  a  sensation,  as  it,  indeed,  vflj 

fdiare    in  the  Huntenan  School  of  merits  to  have  done,  bein^  ercB  Uk 

Medicine,  became  the  principal  pro-  this  time,  one  of  the  most  lucid,  norrl. 

fejMor  there,  and  encouraging  emolu-  and  elaborate  scientific  papers  thsi 

meat  fell  to  his  share,  as  well  as  an  have  yet  appeared    It  may  be  M>i 

elevated  professional  position.  In  1814  to  have  put  its  author  on  that  pm 

he  writes  to  his  brother,  that  he  had  nacle  of  success  which  waa  to  tie  I  • 

ninety  pupils  of  this  class,  beinghighly  fortune.    Scarpa  himself  aeot  a  |^* 

successful  as  a  teacher,  and  elected  tieut  from  Pavia  for  his  advice ;  afi<l 

suiigeon  to  Middlesex  Hospital— no  what  Bell  said  itf  a  private  kttrr  i*f 

small  honour  to  a  man  who  had  come  his  brother,  though  it  may  aeem  a 

to  London  almost  without  a  friend,  little  egotistical,  is  no  more  than  tin 

a  few  years  before.    Cooper,  Aber-  allowable  truth,  and  first  ezpreiM«« 

nethy,  and  men  of  that  stamp  were  of  proud  success.     Thus : —   /  ^t" 

now  his  equals ;— but  still  the  great  ^nadea  greater  di^cvery  than  ewer  w^» 

theory  slumbered.  made  hy  any  one  man  in  afialoaiv. 

In  1815,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  of-  and  I  have  not  yet  dona"     It  is  need 

fered  an  opening  for  our  enthusiastic  less  to  enter  here  upon  the  hiatofy  ^ 

Professor  to  studv  military  surgery,  details  of  this  gnat  discovery.    M. 

o  that  field  of  blood  he  went :  and  Pichot  gives  a  succinct  and  pepnlariy 

we  find  fragments  of  his  journal  that  contlenrnd  account  of  it 

are  of  great  interest    As  a  specimen  Bell's  discovery  that  the  reqnntory 

of  his  picturesciue  power  of  writing,  nerves  were  identical  to  thoae  of  ci- 

take  the  following : —  pression,  was  an  invalnahle  on*  for 

artists,  and,  aa  all  great  ideas  are, 

- 1  have  just  returaed  from  seeing  the  fruitful  of  thought  and  knowledge  fft 

French  wounded  received  in  their  hospi-  others.    Dr.  iSirshaU  Hall  was  W 

iied^1r?^y^aTuill?Si^"^r  ^J^«  r^J^^^  l^fe„7»fe^^ 

of  low  beds  on   the   ground-4hough  Afctive  functions,  by  BcU  8  Theory  of 

wounded,  exhausted,  beaten—you  would  the  Nervous  Circle;  and  the  tht^^rj 

still  conelnde  with  me  that  these  were  of  the  sixth,  or  museolar  aenae    t«> 

men  capable  of  marching  unopposed  from  which  he  attributed  our  oooacioustte* 

the  west  of  Europe  to  the  east  of  Asia,  of  distance,  form,  texturei  and  tbf 

Strong,  thickset,  hardy  veterans,  brave  resistance    of  obiects-Hxmtaina*   at 

spiriu.  and  unsubdued  as  they  cast  their  leant,  the  result  of  many  experimfau 

wUd  gUnoes  upon  joQ-.thc»r  black  eyes  n^^  since  his  time,  on  the  priaclple 

The' i;;2S"s^'cSii;ot^^^^^^^^  i^v'i^sl'^Ssc^s^ 

mirethelrcapacityofadapUUon.  These  *^7^  *^ff* V?,?^'S!Lr^t!:J2^ 

fellows  are  brought  from  the  field  after  J^^  to  be  Bell  a  without  •  J^mpt. 

lying  many  days  on  the  ground ;  many  for  up  started  Mamdie,  and  claimed 

(lying — many  in  the  agony ^4nany  miser-  the  whole  merit  of  the  matter  U< 

aiily  racked  with  pain  and  spasms;  and  himself    M.  Pichot  settles  his  ckimt 

the  next  mimics  his  feUow,  and  gives  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  candid  man- 

a  tune, — Aha^  voua  ekamux  hieml    How  ner,  showing  that  his  great  ooontiy* 

they  are  wounded  you  will  see  in  my  quui  had  only  performed  an  eiperi* 

notes;  but  I  mostnot  have  you  to  lose  nient,  the  lesolta  of  which  bed  bfrn 

^^  or  the  breed  in  France.    ItUa  i^T^^*  "    ^  "^hT*^,?  !!^  H 

fin^dpraise;  fbr  fhmi  all  I  have  seen.  •?«"«•  \?y»  ^     .^.^^^^  ^" 

and  all  I  have  heard  of  their  fierceness,  belongs  the  original  tdca,  and  thr 

cnielty,  and  bloodthirstittcss,  I  cannot  sjrstem  alaa  no  matter  what  ad<b* 

ooovey  lo  yott  my  detesUtion  of  this  tional  devefopmenta  have  been  mad« 

race  of  trained  banditti.  Bywbatmeans  to  it  while  he  was  alive,  or  ainee 
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dt»ath."  The  testimony  of  the  Ger-  appears,  by  poetical  reminiscences^  of 
lunn,  Valentin,  who  gave  the  name  the  old  fnende  of  his  youth,  many 
hr  Belltana  to  the  distinct  functions  of  whom  were  still  resident  in  the 
( I f  the  two  roots  of  a  nerve,  commemo-  Scottish  capital.  He  was  soon  disen- 
rates  the  leading  claims  of  Bell  as  a  chanted,  and  found  that  Time  had 
plivsiologist  In  1819  he  published  wrought  changes  even  in  the  ancient 
ii:^  '^Easa,y  on  the  Forces  which  Circu-  city.  Ajoumey  toBome  brought  him 
late  the  Blood."  The  theory  developed  more  happiness,  and,  may  be,  more  re- 
in this  little  work  cannot  be  called  so  cognition  from  his  fellows  than  any 
txHiisively  his  own  as  that  of  the  other  portion  of  his  life  had  nven. 
Nervous  System.  Not  only,  however,  He  "was  recei\ped  with  kclat  in  Pans, 
were  the  laws  which  he  laid  down  for  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Bo- 
tie  former  charactericed  by  the  same  logna — ^places  where,  his  name  was 
Ireadth  of  judgment  and  keenness  oi  well  known,  and  his  merit  admitted. 
iiii^ight  as  in  the  last  case,  but  they  There  is  something  peculiarly  French 
were  expressed  in  similar  terms  of  in  the  compliment  related  below,  but 
n^veient  admiration  for  the  great  nothing  new  in  the  manner  of  its  ad- 
Maker  of  all  things,  and  professed  to  ministration : — 
be  but  Uffhts  cast  upon  the  tracts  of  «  When  he  was  desirous  of  hearing  M. 
His  wonaerfiil  schemes  for  the  good  Boux,  the  celebrated  son-in-law  of  the 
of  man.  Thia  reverential  quality  and  illustrious  Boyer,  the  French  professor 
faculty  of  Bell's  mind  was  one  of  the  dismissed  his  class  without  a  lecture^ 
Btrildng  pomts  in  all  his  systems  and  wying.  *  Gentlemen,  enough  for  to^iay ; 
writings.  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  Charles  Bell !  * 

Bell  was  included  in  the  list  of  dis-  The  principal  motive  for  this  jour- 

tiQguished  satfans  who  wrote  the  fa-  ney  wiis,  that  he  might  complete  a 

mous  Bridgewater  Treatises.    Popu-  new  edition  of  the  "  Anatomy  of  £x- 

larly,  it  is  axwn  his  contribution  to  pression;"  and  it  afforded  him  an 

this  series  that  Bell's  fame  with  the  opportunity  of  making  tiie  studies, 

world  rests.     The  "Treatise  on  the  ii    we    may  so    speak,   for  those 

Hand"  is  even  now  one  of  the  most  splendid  critidsms  upon  Michel  An- 

excellent  monographs  in  the  language;  gelo  and  Bafiaelle,  which  have  done 

and,  as  a  popular  exposition,  may  he  not  a  little  to  induce  critics  to  use 

taken  as  a  model  essay.    In  it,  we  their  own  eyes   and  judgment   in- 

may  say,  he  epitomised  more  than  stead  of  abandoning  themselves  to 

one  of  his  eaiiier  discoveries,  or  rather  blind  admiration  for  great  names. 

the  theories   founded   upon   them.  The  trenchant  and  unanswerable  criti- 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  cisms  upon  the  Demoniacs  of  Baffaelle 

this  book  he  attainea  one  of  the  and  Dominechino  are  extracted  in 

highest  honours  of  his  profession,  in  this  biography.    To  their  absolute 

receiring  the  senior  chair  of  anatomy  truth,  we,  as  eveiy  one  else  whose 

and  surgeiy  in  the  Royal  College  of  judgment  is  unbiassed,  heartilv  agree. 

burgeons,  London.    In  the  course  of  SeU  returned  to  Eidinburgn  after 

delivering  the  official  lectures  he  had  this  Roman  excursion.    At  the  close 

for  an  audience  no  less  men  than  of  his  first  session,  he  paid  a  visit  to 

David  Wilkie,  Francis  Ghantrey,Pr(>-  Mr.  Holland's  seat,  at  Hallow  Park, 

fe»or  Abemethy,  Sir  James  Mao-  near  Worcester,  sketching  the  pic- 

JTigor,  and  Oline,  the  preceptor  of  turesque  church,  and  expresised  a  wish 

Sir  Astley  Cooper.     He  was   also  to  be  buried  there.    The  very  next 

chosen  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  morning  found  him  dead  of  disease  of 

then  new  University  of  London.  This  the  heart    The  previous  evening  had 

post  was  soon  reeiraed.    On  the  ac-  been  partially  spent   in  devotional 

ceosion  of  William  lY.  he  was  created  exercises.    '*  After  a  few  hours  sleep. 

a  Kni^t  of  the  Guelphic  Order  at  the  he  awoke  with  a  frightful  spasm,  ana 

same  time  with  Herschell,  Ivoiy,  Le»-  asked  his  faithfiil  companion  to  raise 

he,  and  Brewster.    "The  batch  made  him  in  her  arms,  and  immediately 

^^  jwpeetable,"  he  said,  on  receiving  expired."  Such  was  the  singular  fate 

thiB  queer  compliment    The  Univer-  of  this  great  anatomical  discoverer ;  a 

sity  of  Edinburgh  ofiered  him  the  in-  man  who  treated  his  science  as  a  ser- 

hehtsxice  of  his  brother  John's  Chair  vice  under  God ;  who  introduced  new 

of  Pbyaiologir,  whereupon  he  decided  knowledge  to  men,  and,  by  so  doing, 

to  leave  Lomion,  greatly  influenced,  it  ameliorated  the  agonies  of  myriads  of 
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his  fellow-oreafturofly  laved  countleBs  ■in<mnttoteT«iity'4v«MMt<iaKafe«vfT 

lives,  and  has  left  a  name  posterity  1«>J  »nd  It  Ua  weU-lmowa  fta,  that  .- 

will  not  fail  to  honour,  cholera  the  deaths  of  the  iatsap-M 

and  abstalnen  are  near^la  ths  fv<iF'- 
tion  of  eight  to  two  I    jRicn«  as  to  i  j' 

Wb  hare  been  greatly  pleased  with  a  nouriflhinent  of  ale,  which  is  to  ms.-^ 

little  work,  to  which  a  fair  friend  has  talked  about  now-a^ya.  It  faM  U- 1 

directed  our  attention.    It  is  a  record  proTed  that  there  Is  only  tiie   mc* 

of  the  help  given  to  a  parish  minister  amoont  of  noarlahment  in  a  gaOm    " 

S  a  model  wife.*  Their  daily  life  at  goodsle,  prioeSf.,a»th«elataap«rT 

9  Rectory  conveys   the  mode  in  w^»    Now,  which  woald  b>  the  k«i 

which  the  various  plans  for  the  bene-  ^""f  '<*  »  bw>gn^»  "^•"*Jft~" 

fit  of  their  humbler  parishioneni  were  If^^^l^^^f^^^^ 

oreaniaed.     At  home  she  had  her  ^^  of  these  wo5d  be  doddedlT  Iw 
Village  room  or  poor  man  s  shop,  where       i .  Then,  again,  people  who  nsd  U-  - 

small  groceries  and  common  wearing  jong  accmtomed  to  ationg  flrink  •«. 

apparel  were  sold  at  a  low  rate.  There  they  were  afraid  to  leave  U  oO^   Uf 

also  she  conducted  the  '*  Mother's  their  health  ahonld  sulfer.    He  had  tv 

Meetings,"  which  were  attended  by  anawera  to  that-^ilnt,  the  ataieiDrRt 

the  mothers  of  the  village,  and  ma-  twothouaanddootofSt  with  Sir  Be^an 

•naged  on  the  plan  recommended  by  B^die  at  their  head,  that  'the  t»> 

Mis.  .Baylt^,m  her  "Raffied.  Home.  PJlffl^^^lli*  ^T^^ 


and  how  to  mend  themJ^  At  these    •'^^^f^  ^  «^  ^'^''^^iSJf?? . 

, ,        ,  V  ^^  All       1  ji_  ^^    ages '  that  persona  aocoatomed  to  «:» 

meetings  the  mothers  learned  how  to    JJij^,,,         ^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^ , . 

work  and  to  cut  out,  while  the  pastor  s  tinue  them  at  oncior  gradual^.  afU: . 

wife  led  the  conversation  to  practical  «bort  time'^snd  '  that  total  ah#tiiirr^ 

subjects:  cooking,  droBs.  training  their  from  alcoholic  Uquors  and  faitoxin 

children,  taking  care  of  their  husbands,  ing  bereragea  of  all  sorts,  woold  grcwi'  r 

cleuiliness,  neighbourly  kindness,  ana  oontribote  to  the  health,  awpro>per;*> 

such  like  topics.  In  her  village  schools  *h«  molality,  and  the  hapniiiaai  of  :h 

and  visiting  she  bore  her  full  share  of  human  race.*    80  much  fcr  tha  d— 

the  parish  work,  and  effectually  aided  J«":    Now   he  wouldwad  them  i^ 

•her  husband.     The  pastor  himself  ^?S?°f.^!J!^jrf;^ 

wasnotidle  Hej«tabl^^^^^  su'^c^ll'T^ai^^^^^rrof S^ 

Hope  Total  Abrtmonce  Society,  which  ^y ._.  ^c,  the  undcr^gned,  beg  t.  '^ 

was  attended  with  excellent  results,  the  following  testimony  before  the  wtr.' 

At  its  first  meeting  he  delivered  a  A  few  of  us  drank  malt  liquor  In  nM" 

lecture  on  the  evil  effects  of  habitual  ation,  but  most  of  ua  to  ejraeas*  fat  nu- 

drinking,  and  adduced  from  Mr.  Ram's  years.    We  have  all  beeone  teetoteU'  -< 

valuable  work,  "  The  Great  Evil  of  snd  hare  stood  ten  to  our  peincip^r- 

the  Present  Day,"  some  startling  facta  Many  of  us  had  materially  u^ttifd  t^c- 

•and calcuhitions,  wel  1  adapted  to im-  *™^«*»  ^^ «"~™~ »«» cm« : . 

press  his  rustic  audience!    Some  of   !S^^cl^A^n^?n^°S^  ^ 
4k.ik«^ _;ii  \k^ «%..»» 4-^ ^..* ^nnJnr,.    T*  J-    stAtc  01  (lestitation.     w e  now  nou  oor- 

hardly  credible  that  over  je,0,(K)O^O0()  .tronger  In  body,  deai^  in  under^ta  - 

sterhng  a-year  are  spent  m intoxicat-  ing.  «nd  better  able  to  do  our  w.rk 

ing  drinks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire*  than  ever  we  were  when  t^kiny  m^  • 

land,  and  more  than  half  that  sum  is  liquor.    We  are  also  now  able  Id  itm  d' 

spent  by  operatives.  From  an  account  cent  clothing,  and  o«r  tkiniUea  aiw  vi  • 

of  the  lecture  we  make  the  following  prorided  for. 

extract:  "A  labouring  man  a^ys: — *I  hst 

been  a  faithful  servant  to  the  laadlur' 

"  Many  thought  that  men  worked  bard  for  fourteen  years,  and  a  nuemi  to  c « 

all  day  absolutely  required  spirits,  or  wife.    Now  I  am  as  happy  aa  aqy  m&r 

porter,  or  strong  drink  of  some  kind,  to  alive  for  these  thirteen  montha.     I  hs^ 

strengthen  them.    There  never  was  a  enjoyed  more  pleasure  than  I  <fid  all  r « 

greater  mistake.     Dr.  Gordon,  of  the  life  before.    My  boose,  whicii  was  ^* 

London  Hospital,  after  a  careful  exaroi-  is  turned  (as  it  were)  into  heaven  wn' 

nation  of  many  thousands  of  cases,  a»-  tbe  teetotal.  IthankGodwehavt|ilefiti 

aerta,  tliat  the  disesaps  distinctly  refbr-  of  beef  and  poddiafs.    I  ttka  coilbe  aa! 

able  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirita  alone  beef;  it  is  capital  lo  travel  Ott.*  ** 

•••  Helen  Duadaa,  or  the  Pastor'a  Wife.**     By  Zaida.   Edited  I7  Iha  AallMr  c 
**  Haste  to  the  Bcacue.**     London :  James  Kisbett  and  Co.,  166h 
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From  thk  quotation  it  will  be  seen  unshipping  the  rudder  of  his  ship  and 
that  the  work  is  of  a  practical  nature,  sending  it  ashore,  by  which  he  would 
It  is  &  cheering  picture  of  a  ouiet,  have  placed  the  vessel  completely  at 
English  rectory.  The  secret  oi  the  the  mercy  of  the  natives, 
raccess  of  the  pastor  in  his  parish-  Having  paid  the  royal  duties,  con- 
work  is  that  his  wife  proved  to  be  the  sisting  of  a  tenth,  in  kind,  of  each 
link  between  him  and  his  flock.  In  article,  he  procured  boats  and  crews 
their  respective  departments,  they  co-  for  his  voyage  up  the  Irrawaddy  to 
opeiatea  for  the  advancement,  reli-  the  capital  In  six  weeks  he  reached 
^iou^  and  aodally,  of  their  humbler  Amerapoorah,  where  the  news  of  the 
parishionei&  arrival  of  a  white  foreigner  with  an 

We  have  often  wondered  why  aU  immense  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 

this  Uboor  should  be  confined  to  the  causedjntense  excitement  and  raised 

very  poor.    Surely  our  pastors  and  fireat  expectations  ofa  golden  harvest 

their  helpmeets  might  well  introduce  Ere  venturing  even  to  show  his  trea- 

amongst  the  gentry  of  their  congre^-  sures  to  the  natives,  Mr.  Gouger  ob- 

tions  a  better  system  of  social  visit-  tainedaudiencesof  thekingandqueen, 

ings,  instead  of  the  idle  gossip  and  and  presented  their  m^esties  with 

petty  small  talk  which  characterize  selections  from  the  best  of  his  finery, 

them.  which  were  graciouslv  received.    He 

This  little  sketch  has  the  prevail-  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on 

ing  fault  of  our  religious  literature,  a  footing  ofintimacywith  the  crowned 

It  de]MctB  characters  and  occurrences  heads  and  nobles, 

in  too  growing  colours,  and  has,  in  After  his  presentation  at  court,  Mr. 

|wts,  a  tendency  to  sentiment    The  Gouger  gave  notice  that  his  goods> 

tanlt  of  the  character  of  thepastor's  which  consisted  of  a  variety  of  the 

wifeia  that  she  is  faultless.   The  work  cotton  manufactures  of  Manchester 

would  gain  in  efifeotivenescL  if  it  did  andGlasgow.wereonsale.  Purchasers 

not  aim  at  perfection.    StilL  we  cor-  flocked  in  andfought  with  one  another 

(lially  commend  it  to  our  readers.  for  liberty  to  buy.    He  realized  in  a 

few  days  the  fabulous  sum  of  £8,000, 

At  tiie  conclusion  of  the  Burmese  and  ascertained  that  by  a  more  judi- 

War  of  1824^   incredible    rumours  cious  selection  of  articles,  suited  for 

re^ed  this  country  of  the  sufferings  the  natives,  still  greater  profit  could 

of  certain  Englishmen  and  Americans  be  calculated  upon,  as  for  some  arti- 

who,  failing  to  escape  from  Burmah  cles  he  realized  seven  times  their 

before  the  declaration  of  war,  were  cost 

subjected  to  imprisonment  and  torture  A  splendid  market  appeared  thus 

donog  its  contmuanoe.    One  of  these  opened  to  our  san^ne  adventurer, 

prisoners,  a^r  the  lapse  of  thirty-  who  induked  in  visions  of  a  gigantic 

seven  years,  publishes  the  narrative  fortune,  calculating  that  with  250,000 

of  his  personal  adventures,  now  in  our  capital  he  could  supply  all  BurmiUi, 

handi*  and  clear  j£lOO,000  per  annum ! 

In  the  summer  of  1822  he  landed  at  Elated  with  this  prospect,  Mr. 
Kangoon,  at  that  time  the  principal  Gouger  proceeded  to  Calcutta  for  a 
eeanort  of  the  Burmese  dominions,  larger  investment,  and  returned  to 
with  a  cargo  of  assorted  soods  of  the  Ava  within  a  year  of  his  first  visit 
value  of  jt3,000,  with  wnioh  he  in-  He  found,  as  before,  a  quick  sale  for 
tended  to  make  the  experiment  of  all  his  goods,  and  at  enormous  profit 
opening  up  a  trade  with  that  unknown  But  this  time  his  anticipations  of  real- 
territory,  izing  a  colossalfortune  were  dissipated 

On  his  arrival  he  soon  learned  that  in  the  manner  he  least  expected, 

bribery  was  the  great  talisman,  by  Towards  the  end  of  1823  rumours 

which  alone  he  coiUd  avoid  the  tyran-  of  war  between  Burmah  and  the  Bri- 

nical  exactions  of  a  demotic  govern-  tish  Government  began  to  be  bruited 

menti  or  succeed  in  his  oonunercial  in  the  capital    The  Burmese  were 

cateipdae.   By  this  means  he  avoided  ignorant  of  the  power  of  the  English, 

the  humiliating  harbour  regulation  of  or  the  resources  at  their  command, 


*  "A  Fertonal  Karrattve  of  Two  Tears'  Imptisonment  in  Bonuah,  1884^26,** 
By  HeuT  Gouger.    London :  Murray,  1860. 
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and  were  blinded  by  the  delusion  that  planks,  the  fonner  being  raited  two  feet 

they  were  as  easily  conquered  as  the  from  the  earth  on  posts,  which,  accord- 

sayage  nations  with  whom  alone  they  in«  ^  ^^e  usual  style  of  Bonnese  arthi. 

had  previously  contended.     As  the  Jf^.^^'  '^/^^'^^J^lL^llJ^' 

probaW  /  hostiHti^  incn^^  ^^^:f;^frrj:^^'^^Z 

Mr.  Gouger  s  position  became  more  pinking  of  the  walls.    The  height  of 

and  more  precanous.    At  nrst  ne  was  the  walls  from  the  floor  was  five  or  sii 

scowled  upon  by  the  native  pc^uia-  feet,  but  the  roof  being  a  sloping  one, 

tion,  then  slighted  bv  the  great  officers  the  centre  might  be  double  that  height. 

of  state,  and  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  It  had  no  window  or  aperture  to  sdnit 

bribe  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  an  light  or  air,   except  a  ck)flely.woTm 

unjust  demand.  bamboo  wicket,  used  as  a  door,  and  this 

The  American  missionaries,  Drs.  ^««  «lr*y»  ^^P^  ^^losed.     Fortunately 

Judson  and  Price  who  had  arrived  in  ^^®  builders  had  not  expended  nmcj 

Burmah  not  longpre^usly  were  d^^^  iTe^an^d^  fhL:i:::rf  to^^^^ 

treated  with  siwpicion,  and,  at  last,  ^^^^  affording  through  the  chinks  tlie 

they  were  all  obliged  to  shut  them-  only  ventilation  the  apartment  possessed, 

selves  in  their  houses  to  avoid  exas-  if  ^e  except  a  hole  near  the  roof,  where, 

perating   the   natives  by  appearing  either  by  accident  or  design,  nearij  a 

amongst  them.  foot  in  length  of  decayed  plank  had  been 

By  all  their  precautions  they  could,  torn  off.    This  formed  a  safety-valte  for 

however,  but  stave  off  the  evil  day.  the  escape  of  foul  air  to  a  certain  extent, 

Opportunities  for  ill-using  them  were  «>?'  5?*  ^^  t^w  fortuitous  drcranrtance, 

readily  devised;  and,  on  various  pre-  !*  "  ^/^^^^l*  ^^.^  »^<>^  1^«  could hait 

texts,Mr.Gougirand the  missionaries  been  long  sustained, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Let-ma-yoon-        "The  only  articles  of  fumitnre  m 

«Ottn^,  the  Death  Prison !— where  our  P^^ce  contained  were  these:  first,  and 

author  well  knew  scenes  of  unmiti-  most  prominent,  waa  a  gigantic  row  o 

gated  cnielty  were  practised  4^^^^^^^^  JJ^^'eV^^lnXS^^ 

ingite name, i^-ma-yoon, which  sig-  extinct;  though  dilapidated  speciroeoi 

nines,       hand,    shnnk    not.        Ihe  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the  market- 

gaolers  were  condemned  malefactors,  places  of  our  country  towns.    It  was 

who  had  purchased  their  lives  on  capable  of  accommodating  more  than  a 

condition  of  their  becoming  public  dozen  occupants,  and,  like  a  huge  alli- 

executioners.  gator,  opened  and  shut  its  jaws  with  a 

Mr.  Gouger  was  received  by  the  loud  snap  upon  its  prey.   Several  smallei 

chief  gaoler,  or  "father,"  as  he  was  reptiles,intCTe8ting  varieties  of  the  same 

called,  with  a  grin  of  welcome,  and  'P^S'f  S^^^^'\!^l?^r*'*°^^-*'"fi?rlt 

dragged  to  a  la^  block  of  granite  i^  :?^m^^!^l;fi.'a^f^*cu^^^^^^ 

the  centre  of  the  pnson  yard.    His  ^.^  ^ie^^yy  logs  of  timber,  bored  with 

ankles  were  placed  on  the  block  and  holes  to  admit  the  feet,  and  fitted  with 

shackled  with  three  pair  of  fetters,  wooden  pins  to  hold  them  fast.    In  the 

He  was  then  desired  to  waUc  to  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was  placed  a 

prison-house,  a  few   yards  distant,  tripod,  holding  a  large  earthen  cup  filled 

which  he  with  difficulty  accomplished,  with  earth-oil,  to  be  used  as  a  lamp  dnr- 

" as  the  shortness  ofthe  chains  barely  i?g  the  night-watches;  and,  lastly.  ^ 

permitted  him  to  advance  the  heel  of  «^°»5j?  ^^  suspicious  looking  piece  of 

one  foot  to  the  toe  of  the  other."  But  S^IL^'  7^^  f?""^'^  ''T Jl  W 

we  deem  cnir  author's  pieture  of  the  X^.  ^'^I't^xTTZ::^^ 

Bunnwe  Let^wxi-yoon,  deserving  of  suspended  from  the  rcnif  by  a  rope  at; 

quotation :  each  end,  and  worked  by  blocks  or  pul- 

**  Although  it  was  between  four  and  leys  to  raise  or  depress  it  at  pleasnre. 
five  o'clock  on  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon,        "  Before  me,  stretched  on  th«  floor,  lav 

the  rays  of  light  only  penetrated  through  forty  or  fi^y  hapless  wretches,  whose 

the  cunks  and  cracks  of  the  walls  suffl-  crimes  or  misfortunes  had  brought  them 

ciently  to  disclose  the  utter  wretchedness  into  this  place  of  torment.    They  werc; 

of  all  within.   Some  time  elapsed  before  all  nearly  naked,  and  the  half-fiamished 

I  could  clearly  distinguish  the  objects  by  features  and  sk^eton  frames  of  manj  of 

which  I  was  surrounded.    As  my  eyes  them  too  plainly  told  the  story  of  their 

gradually  adapted  themselves  to  the  dim  protractea  sufiTerings.    Veiy  few  were 

light,  I  ascertained  it  to  be  a  room  about  without  chains,  and  some  bad  one  or 

forty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide,  the  both  feet  in  the  stocks  besides.    A  sigbtj 

floor  and  sides  made  of  strong  teak- wood  of  such  squalid  wretchedness  can  hartUj 
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be  imagined.    Silence  teemed  to  be  the  knew  when  his  turn  would  come,  ajs 

order  of  the  d*y ;  perhaps  the  poor  crea-  no  previous  intimation  whatever  was 

lures  were  so  engroaaed  with  their  own  vouchsafed  of  his  fate.     This  was. 

S«7r^«lL'StKiS^  indee<LaterriUemyst«y;  and, being 

S^ani^ue a. m^"  renewed  day  by  day,  became agoniz- 

uBUiu  mi  uuMuuy  urn  Mujmsu,  ffiff  m  tho  extrpme. 

Amongst  his  fellow-companions  in  Mr.  Oo^gor's  volume  chronicles  his 

this  den,  Mr.  Gouger  found  Mr.  John  daily  life  in  this  frightful  cell.    At 

Laird,  a  Scotchmsm,  Mr.  Hogeis,  an  times  the.  severities  of  their  position 

Englishman,  the  American  missiona-  were  slightly  alleviated,  at  ouiers  ri- 

rieM)r8.Judsonand  Price, anda  Greek  gorously  exmanced.     Of  their  ulti- 

and  Armenian;  but  they  were  not  mate  fate  they  had  no  knowledge,  but 

permitted  to  speak  in  the  English  remained  in  daily  expectation  of  a 

language.    At  night  they  asceitained  violent   death.     After   nine   weary 

the  use  of  the  bamboo  : —  months  of  this  frightful  captivity 

**  It  was  paased  between  the  legs  of  ^^^Y  ^ere  cast  into  a  deeper  aespair 
eacUindiTidual,andwhenithadthrca<led  by  prenarations  beine  made  which 
oar  uumber^-^ceren  in  all>-a  man  at  augiired  their  speedy  despatch.  Two 
CAch  end  hoisted  it  up,  by  the  blocks,  additional  pair  of  fetters  were  fastened 
to  a  height  which  allowed  our  shoulders  on  their  worn-out  limbs,  and  they 
to  rest  on  the  ground,  while  our  feet  de-  ^ere  cast  together  into  an  inner  dun- 
waded  from  the  iron  rmp  of  the  fetters,  by  themselves,  to    spend  the 

m  thlf^l^Snt  of  oillr^'k^^^  ^«^^  '^  ^^^^^  expectation  of  secret 

parent,  whfrtood  by  to  see  that  it  was  assassination      They    were   spared, 

not  high  enough  to  endanger  life  nor  however,  bythe  Governor,  who  had, 

low  enough  to  exempt  from  pain.  Hav-  on  three  different  occasions,  received 

inf?  settled  thia  point  to  his  satisfaction,  orders  for  their  private  execution,  but 

th^  Tcnerable  chief  proceeded  with  a  whose  sympathies  had  been  engaged 

»taff  to  count  the  number  of  captives,  on  their  behalf  by  Mrs.  Judson. 

Wf towing  a  smart  rap  on  the  head  to  After  some  time,  their  irons  were 

th.«je  he  disliked,  whom  he  made  over  knocked  off,  and  they  were  marched 

to  the  savage,  with  a  signiflcanthint  of  off  to  a  country  prison,  where  they 

;:.';^^^^7^?Slan^ra'^1^^^  --   chamedJ^toUej  in  counJ 
upeut^  the  next  morning.     He  then  Here  a  new  horror  attended  them. 
took  his  leave,  kindly  wishing  us  a  good  A  huge  lioness,  conhned  m  a  large 
night's  rest— for  the  old  wretch  could  be  cage,  was  placed  m  the  prison  enclo- 
facetious.    The  young  savage  trimmed  sure,  close  beside  them.    They  were 
bis  lamp,  lighted  his  pipe,  did  the  same  now  in  hourly  dread  of  being  thrown 
act  of  courtesy  to  aU  who  wished  to  to  the  savage  beast,  to  be  torn   in 
»u)oke.  and  the  anxious  community,  one  pieces.    The  lioness  was  kept  without 
bv  one,  sought  a  short  oblivion  to  their  f^od,  as  they  thought  to  whet  her 
griefs  in  sleep.  appetite  ;  but  days  passed  and  no 
But  for  the  charity  of  their  friends  orders  were  received  by  the  gaoler, 
starvation  would  speedily  have  ter-  R)rafortnighttheylistenedtothefear- 
minated  the  misery  of  the  prisoners,  ful  bowlings  of  the  noble  animal,  when 
&i^  no  food  was  provided  for  them  by  death  released  it  from  its  sufferings. 
tbe  kinff,  and  Mr.  Gouger  was  sup-  The  mystery  of  the  lioness  was  never 
ported  by  the  charity  of  his  Maho-  explained  to  the  terrified  prisoners, 
uietan  baker.     Their  x)ainful  condi-  whose  relief  ^m  the  apprehension 
tion  was  greatly  aggravated  by  being  of  beine  devoured  was  quickly  suc- 
obliged  to  witness  Uie  most  cruel  and  ceeded  By  another  anticipated  horror, 
diabolical  tortures  inflicted  on  their  the  rumour  that  they   were  to  be 
fellow-prisoners  from  time  to  time,  biuied  alive  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
But  the  greatest  torture  they  had  to  The  death  of  the  general  averted 
undergo  was    the  uncertainty  they  this  sacrifice,  and  the  signing  of  a 
felt  whether  or  not  each  day  was  to  treaty  between  the  English  and  Bur- 
be  their  last  in  this  life ;  for,  as  the  mese  caused  their  release  on  the  16th 
gong  sounded  three  o'clock  each  day.  of  February,  1826. 
the  prison  door  opened,  and  a  spotted  Such  is  a  ra^id  sketch  of  the  in- 
gaoler  entered,  and   in  silence  ap-  teresting  narrative  of  Mr.  Gouger's 
iroached  an  unfortunate  victim,  and  imprisonment    It  is  a  curious  reve- 
led him  out  to  execution.    No  one  lation  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
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yean;  but  it  ift  told  in  ncrvotis  Ian-  the  great  French  directory,  the  •iJ 

goaee  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  manach  Imperial'*— a  book  siead^l j 

truthfulneaa.  increasing  in  size  and  importaArr, 

which,  beins;  establbhed  in  the  latto 

LtKX  every  other  species  of  litera-  part  of  the  uuit  oenttuy,  ipeedilr  br- 

ture,  the  Almanac  has  progressed  came  the  parent  of  the  Belgian  Boyxi 

from  rude  and  defective  oeginnings  Almanac^  then  of  the  Pruvian,  acii 

to  its  present  perfection.   A  singular  finally  of  the  American.    Next  t«*  rt 

contrast  exists  between  the  cnap-  in  character  stands  the  ^^Alma&ft'b 

books  of  the  olden  time,  with  the  de  Qotha,*'  which  was  begun  cmly  t 

startlins  prognostications  which  con-  few  years  later,  in  1763,  and  whirh 

stitutedtneir  principal  feature,  and  now  possesses  an  £un>pean  R-t*Q*i 

the  sober,  solid,  official  Red  Volume  tion,  especially  for  its  biogra|»EL>  j: 

at  present  before  us,  coinprising  seven-  and  pohtical  exactitude, 

teen  hundred  pages  of^the  smallest  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  exac?^ 

type,  cramfol  of  diversified  and  valu-  rating,  if  we  say  that  after  these  1^ ' 

able  information.*    The  astrology  of  ing  Continental  publications,  rati^  < 

the  Almanac  compilers  of  the  seven-  our  Irish  Almanac— our  "Thom, ' 

teenth  century  figures  to-day  in  Zad-  which  is  ever  at  hand,  an  author.*: 

kiel  only.    In  England  we  nave  got  upon  so  profuse  a  variety  of  snbje''.-. 

far  beyond  these  budgets  of  supersti-  It  takes  a  place,  indeed,  above  exrn 

tion,  which  would  scarcely  be  now  other  work  of  the  same  claai  in  err 

Eurchased  even  at  our  country  fairs ;  tain  particulars ;  for  example,  in  tbr 

nt  in  France  the  Prophets  still  ob-  fulness  and  accuracy  of  ita  atatisti'x: 

tain  an  audience,  and  take  eager  ad-  department.    It  is  no  small  pridf  *• 

vantage  of  the  opening  of  each  year  us  that  such  a  book  is  produced  r 

to  add  to  the  stock  of  their  profligate  Dublin,  and  that  its  reputation  h. 

publications.    The  French  Crovem-  increased  every  year  since  it  w. 

ment,  however,  have  for  some  time  started.    The  more  so  a^  this  twi. 

been  endeavouring  to  suppress  these  is  entirely  due  to  the  cnteri»rise  uf  i:. 

"Annuals,"  and  the  grosser  spcci-  individuali  whereas  in  the  case  of  :.'- 

mens  must,  in  conKequence,  be  pub-  othergreatAlmanacR  which  have  ber: 

li<«hed  by  stealth.    In  lhr)2,  the  then  mentioned,  the  purse  of  govenimrT.:i 

Minister  of  Police,  M.  Maupas,  ap-  has  been  extensively  drawn  upon  f  ■' 

pointed  a  number  of  Commissioners,  the  cost  of  editing  and  printing     I* 

who  found  that  between  seven  and  is  not  difficult  to  render  a  wofkc^f  t:  • 

eight  thousand  so-called  Almanacs  kind  comprehensive  and    oomple**. 

were  put  into  circulation  among  the  when  the  consideration  how  it  nu< 

peasantry  every  January;  and  as  a  be  made  to  pi^  does  not  rise  a«  x 

measure  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  erim  spectre  to  trouble  the  mind  >  s 

morals,  a  stop  was  at  once  put  to  Uie  compiler.    The  merit  is  Ta^*^ 

their  appearance.  This  would  scarcely  greater  where  a  publisher  creates,  v.t 

have  Deen  done,  however,  had  the  of  his  own  resources,  and  at  his  a«  i 

seen  not  been  over-fond  of  vaticinal-  risk,  a  volume  which  well  deeerrt* 

ing  upon  politics.  the  title  of  National 

Bince  tne  commencement  of  the  When  Mr.  Thorn  first  published  b'.^ 

present  century,  and  especially  with-  Directory  eighteen   years   a^   1  •* 

in  the  last  thirty  years,  the  national  had  the  outline  in  oontemplation  i  ^ 

importance  of  a  good  Almanac  has  what  it  might  become,  and  eveiy  Js 

become  recognised  equally  by  the  nuaiy  since  has  seen  him  advance 

bustUng  community  who  require  its  more  nearly  to  his  high  standanL 

aid  for  purposes  of  business,  and  the  He  started  by  confining  himeelf  a! 

historian  and  statist,  who  look  iroon  most  exclusively  to  Ireland ;  but  t.^^ 

it  as  a  summanr  record  of  the  data  necessity  to  include  English  inforau 

upon   which    their    philosophy   or  tion  grew  with  the  more  thoruu(:i 

science  is  oonstructea.    Few  books  identification  of  the  oountriea,  nntiJ 

hn  more  frequently  appealed  to  than  the  work  has  now  also  an  Imperul 
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aspect  Thenatareofthifl  growth  is  former,  which  enter  minutely  into 
not  a  little  remarkable,  illustrating  every  circumstance  of  our  production, 
ad  it  may  fairly  be  held  to  do  the  trade,  and  manufactures,  often,  at  the 
sradual  and  steady  assimilation  of  same  time,  instituting  such  compari- 
ueland  with  England,  and  the  deve-  sous  with  former  years  as  lend  to  the 
lopment  of  commerce  between  the  new  figures  i>oint  and  interest.  The 
countdes.  This  book  is  now  almost  carefumess  with  which  this  portion  of 
as  neoeHary  to  the  Endish  merchant  the  Directory  is  treated  has  frequently 
or  paUio  omdal  as  to  me  Irish,  since  been  attested  during  critical  discus- 
Ireland  has  at  last,  reaUy  and  fully,  sions  in  the  Legislature,  when  appeal 
become  part  and  pwoel  of  the  United  to  its  pases  has  been  considered  su£Bi- 
Ktng^nm  A  Tast  amouut  of  what  cient  to  aetermine  disputes  as  to  fact, 
it  contains  is  common  to  the  London  The  dose  and  intelligent  attention 
and  Dublin  directories;  and,  in  a  bestowed  upon  the  revision  of  the 
kr^  proportion  of  the  occasions  upon  volume  is  evidenced  by  the  paucity 
which  reference  to  such  a  production  of  the  errors  which  occur  in  it.  To 
la  neoenary,  either  volume  may  be  produce  such  a  book  absolutely  free 
imliffereniiy  consulted.  It  is  only  from  defects  would  simply  be  im- 
due  to  Mr.  Thorn  to  state,  that  his  possible  ;  the  most  that  can  be  ez- 
aim  has  been  to  elevate  and  extend  pected  is  a  near  approximation  to 
his  work  bevond  its  local  or  insular  unvarying  accuracy ;  and  that  this  is 
ralue,  and  that  in  this  he  has  proved  accomplished  the  public  are  well 
eminentiy  successful  In  addition  to  aware.  The  amount  of  labour  which 
eveij  particle  of  special  Irish  infor-  this  entails  upon  the  compiler,  how- 
mation  of  any  importance,  he  supplies  ever,  may  not  be  so  reaoily  appre- 
tbepuhlic  with acareful parliamentary  ciated,  or  the  special  and  remarkable 
and  peerage^  a  naval  ana  military,  and  order  of  talent  demanded  from  the 
a  oal^al  directory,  brought  down  to  editor.  The  faculty  of  methodical 
the  latest  moment  In  conveying  vigilance,  not  a  very  common  one. 
these  facts  and  records  he  does  not  is  here  put  to  a  severe  test.  We  feel 
•^nxdgd  space,  or  impair  any  thing  by  that  we  are  therefore  bound^  even  in 
etlitorial  parumony.  such  a  literaxy  journal  as  this  Maga- 
The  portion  of  the  volume  more  me,  to  notice  with  approval  Mr. 
ceneral^  interesting  is  that  devoted  Thom's  intelligent  labours,  which  are 
t<  >  Btati^ioB,  which  manifestly  receives  the  more  grateful  to  the  Irish  public, 
all  the  scrupulous  care  that  such  a  because  publishing  enterprise  is  as 
hranch  demands.  Extreme  condensa-  yet  feeble  in  this  country,  and  re- 
tioQ  is  neoessaiy  here,  and  it  might  quires  the  stimulus  of  such  a  success 
^le  thought  that  this  would  prove  fatal  as  the  high  merit  of  the  Directory 
t')  the  numerous  statements  of  figures  has  secured, 
in  which  the  editor  is  obliged  to  en-  The  number  before  us  has  swelled 
Kitge.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case,  to  a  larger  size  than  that  of  1860» 
We  have  frequently  nad  occasion  to  which  again  had  dwarfed  all  previous 
aeratinixe  Mr.  Thom's  Statistics,  and  volumes.  This  is  proof  that  the  edi- 
have  never  found  them  inaccurate  in  tor,  not  content  with  deserving  well, 
any  eerioos  particular,  or  even  confus-  is  determined  to  satisfy  the  most 
iog.  The  taoular  arrangements  are,  in  exacting ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
many  instances,  admirably  managed,  this  poQcy  will  increase  the  respect 
This  is  true  both  of  the  Irish  and  in  which  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thorn 
British  statisttcs,  but  especially  of  the  and  Sons  is  held  by  the  public. 
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Human  events,  like  the  winds,  often  the  Augean  stable,  while  the  ex-king 
travel  in  a  circle,  and  much  prognos-  still  holds  groiud,  Mke  a  Hyrcaiii&B 
tication  may  be  reasonabl;^  founded  boar  at  bav,  and  the  question,  when 
on  this  theory  alone.  Coleridge  owed  Rome  can  become  the  metropoliH  of 
his  surprising  success  as  a  journalist  the  new  kingdom,  remains  ror  sola- 
to  careful  study  of  political  pheno-  tion.    Garibudi  is  a  host  in  himself^ 
mena,  as  they  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  royal 
when  he  instantly  compared  them  hunter :  yet,  even  if  the  two  together 
with  similar  occurrences  in  history,  are  equal  to  Hercules,  let  them  re- 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  formed  opinions  member  that  this  hero  peiformed  his 
and  views,  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  twelve  labours  one  at  a  time; 
which  became  evidenced  by  the  course       Whatever  may  be  their  prospect  of 
of  events.    We  have  not  attempted  success,  in  some  future  attempt  to 
any  such  elaborate  diagnostic  process,  annex  Venetia  to  the  new  sovereignty, 
nor  do  we  fancy  we  possess  any  im-  their  present   chance  seems  amau. 
common  power  of  looking  into  the  Moreover,  every  day  is  increasing  the 
milestones  which  are  about  to  mark  conviction  that  it  would  not  be  for 
that  course.    At  the  same  time,  if  our  the  interests  of  the  Teutonic  and  Pro- 
readers  will  follow  us  in  some  specu-  testant  people  of  Europe  that  Austria 
lations  on  prospective  politics,  foreign  should  oe  deprived  of  Venice.    Pos- 
and  domestic,  we  think  they  will  not  session  of  Venice,  if  in  the  hands  of 
be  led  very  far  astray.  the  Emperor  of  tne  French,  as  Victor 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  Emmanuel's  ally,  would  become  the 
spite  of  the  apparent  obstades  to  a  sea  and  land  key  to  Frendi  aggran- 
settlement  of  tne  questions  which  are  dizement  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
perplexing  the  diplomatists  of  Europe,  Turkey.    Military  engineers,  taking  a 
the  Great  Powers  are  determined  to  bird's  eye  view  of  the  Quadrilateral, 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  prevent  a  pronounce  it  to  be  the  soutbem  gjbicis 

feneral  war.    The  menaced  power,  of  the  Alps,  and  tluit  possession  of 

Lustri&  is  perhaps,  of  all  others,  most  it  would  furnish  the  means  of  an 

in  need  of  peace.    Her  positions  in  easy  attack  on  South  Germany,  and 

the  past,  present,  and  future  combine  eive  command  of  the  Adriatic.     A 

to  demand  that  England  shall  do  all  dozen  weighty  reasons  combine  to 

that   is  justifiable    to    insure    her  render  Austria  extremely  tenadous  of 

breathinjg  time.    The  liberal  course  her  Venetian  province.   She  is  a  huge 

into  which  she  has  entered  at  home  inland  count^,  with  no  sea-boaid 

ought  gradually  to  quiet  her  domestic  save  at  a  comer  of  her  temtorv,  and 

concerns.    Any  foreign  interference  without  ports  save  Venice  and  iTrieste. 

of  a  military  nature  in  those  concerns  Deprive  ner  of  these,  and  she  will  be 

would  not  DC  justified  either  by  the  stined,  without  either  an  inlet  or  an 

recent  or  present  conduct  of  her  outlet    She  is  strong  in  her  right  of 

government    Its  object,  undisguised,  possession.    Should  uie  most  zealous 

would  be  the  dismemberment  of  her  among  the  Italians  attempt  to  weaken 

empire.    The  history  of  the  present  her  power  by  exciting  insunection  iu 

centuryappeals tooforciblyto£aiglish-  Hungary,  she  ynJl  be  strengthened  by 

men  to  permit  them  to  be  blind  to  the  their  act,  since  Bussia  wul,  in  such 

consequencesof  such  an  event  case,  doubtless,  interpose.     Should 

Before  foreshadowing  these  conse-  the  Emperor  of  the  French  throw  '*the 

quences,  let  us  assert  that,  if  Austria  sword  of  Brennus"  into  the  scale,  the 

needs  peace,  Italy  hardly  needs  it  less,  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  more  widely 

The  new  kingdom  now  formingin  the  opened  as  to  his  ambitions  designs  in 

Latin  peninsula  has  many  a  Hercu-  having  interf(N%d  in  tiie  Italian  quea- 

lean  labour  to  perform  before  it  should  tion. 

hazard  what  it  has  gained  on  any  field       France  is  urged  by  the  perpetual 

of  battle.    The  old  government  in  goad  of  jealous  of  Enghma's  grow- 

Naples  has  left  a  state  of  things  be-  mg  greatness  to  attempt  to  rival  by 

hind  that  may  well  be  compared  to  land  a  preponderance  she  cannot  rival 
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by  aetL    Austria  has  ever  been  the  of  liberty   having  been  lighted  on 

Continental  bulwark  to  the  aggran-  the  northern  hilk,  the  flame  spread 

dizement  of  France ;  and  now  that  first  to  the  adjacent  cities  of  Tuscany 

eveiT  day  is  proving  how  essential  and  Modena,  then  to  the  Romagna, 

the  Qnadrilateral  is  to  Austria's  mill-  passed  over  to  Palermo,  and  thence  to 

taiy  «fe^,  the  most  important  con-  Naples,  and  now  would  fain  illu- 

sklenUions  combine  to  render  England  minate  the  Seven  Hills  and  the  Gulf 

enpged  to  prevent  that  safety  from  of  Venice. 

hemg  jeopaniized.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  said 

For  the  present  year,  at  least,  the  to  have  told  Prince  Mettemich,  before 

Italians  might  well  confine  themselves  the  latter  left  Paris,  that  the  best 

to  establishing  and  solidifying  their  thing  Austria  can  do  is  to  resign  her- 

newinstitotioiis.  self  to  the  idea  of  selling   venetia. 

It  is  in  no  vainglorious  spirit  that  An  expectation  is  consequently  en- 
we  refer  to  the  tnumph  of  the  £ng-  tertained  that  propositions  to  that  ef- 
lish  policy  over  the  French  in  the  feet  will  soon  be  made.  The  Austrian 
iffiuis  of  Italy.  The  struede  whether  QovemmenL  however,  is  understood 
the  tenns  of  the  treaty  ofViUafranca  to  be  more  tnan  ever  resolved  to  de- 
should  be  observed,  or  whether  the  fend  Venetia ;  in  fact,  no  one  in  the 
Italians  should  be  left  free  to  form  a  official  circle  in  Vienna  thinks  of  a 
united,  constitutional,  monarchical  spontaneous  cession  on  any  terms, 
government  has  been  decided  in  fa-  Preparations  for  the  impendmsstrug- 
vonr  of  freedom.  The  gratitude  due  gle  nave  been  largely  made,  oy  in- 
by  the  new  nation  to  the  French  creasing  the  defences  of  the  redoubt- 
for  havingburst  the  bonds  which  tied  able  Quadrilateral  At  Venice,  an 
tbe  Latin  Peninsula  to  Austria  should  artificial  island,  covered  with  cannon, 
not  be  held  out  of  view,  yet  we  believe  has  risen  mid-cnannel  in  the  principal 
there  is  even  more  due  to  the  English  entrance.  The  ffreat  strengtn  of  Ve- 
for  the  part  they  have  taken  during  rona  has  received  additional  fortifica- 
the  devetopment  of  events.*  Of  a  tion,  by  crowning  the  hills  with  forts 
certainty  the  conduct  of  England  has  and  commanding  the  passes  with  ar- 
been  devoid  of  the  self-seeking  cha-  tUlery ;  and  on  the  plain  towards 
racter  (tf  the  interference  bestowed  Mantua,  near  the  Qarda  Lake,  new 
bv  Franoe.  If  we  take  a  retrospective  fortresses  have  been  created,  so  that 
glance  at  the  unravelling  of  the  Italian  Verona  could,  probably,  insure  pro- 
diificttlhr,  from  the  memorable  dav  tection  to  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
when  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencn  Peschiera  has,  in  a  single  year,  be- 
made  a  virtual  declaration  of  war,  we  come  another  Verona ;  her  ffirdle  of 
see  that  his  objects  were — to  expel  detached  forts  has  been  doubled.  The 
the  Austrian  influence  from  the  pen-  defences  of  the  Po  seem  to  have  been 
insula^  and  to  substitute  his  own,  by  eaually  attended  to  as  those  of  the 
establishnig  his  new  ally,  the  King  of  Mincio.  Italy,  single-handed,  could 
Piedmont,  in  a  Idnfldom  extending  hardly  break  tnis  formidable  chain  of 
from  **the  Alps  to  Me  Adriatic^**  at  stone  and  iron  which  bars  the  passage 
the  price  of  ceding  Piedmontese  ter-  of  the  two  rivers ;  so  let  us  hope  con- 
htory  west  of  these  mountains ;  and  viction  of  this  troth  will  render  her 
we  also  observe  that  the  authority  prudent. 

acquired  by  France  in  Rome  some  The  memorable  semi-official  article 

dozen  years  ago  has  not  been  relin-  in  the  CowrtUutumnd  was  a  eomplete 

qimhed.    Venetia  remained  in  Aus-  explanation  to  the  Italians  that  the 

trian  hands,  partly  because  its  power  French  Emperor  could  not  give  them 

vas  inenugnable,  and  partly  because  his  active  assistance  without  break- 

PHnoe  Napoleon,  son-in-law  of  the  ingwith  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 

Piedmontese  King,  was  not  accepted  and  also  was  an  intimation  to  those 

as  a  ruler  by  um  people  of  Tus-  Powers  that  he  is  resolved  to  guard 

cany.  Henoe  came  the  peace  of  Villa-  the  Italian  people  from  interference 

franca^  the  terms  of  which  would  while  they  perfect  their  own  revolu- 

have  left  the  governments  of  Italy  tion. 

much  as  they  were  found,  save  that  The  position  of  affairs  as  to  Rome 

tbe  Pope  was  to  be  elevated  into  the  is  this : — If  the  French  had  evacuated 

headship  of  the  proposed  Confedera-  the  citv,  the  Austrians  would  very 

tion  of  Italian  States.    But  the  fires  probably  have  marched  in,  and  there- 
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by  greatly  complicated  the  Italiaa  EngUshalliaiioe  to  the  proposed  one; 

question,    llierefore,  the  French  oc-  but  if  induced  to  coalesce  against  U8» 

Gupation,  if  not  prolonged  after  a  rea-  our  fleet  could  readily  be  sufficiently 

sonable  settlement  baa  oeen  offered  to  manned  to  meet  them,  and  our  mer- 

the  Pontiff,  and  alter  fear  no  longer  chantmen  would  always  be  pretty  sure 

exists  of  Aurtiian  intervention  in  Ita-  of  the  services  of  American  and  other 

lian  afiaiis^  is  the  best  guarantee  for  sailors. 

the  future  mdependence  of  Italy.  The       In  the  eyes  of  the  French  Impenal- 

Emperor  of  the  French  haa  certainly  ists  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  is  a 

merited  well  in  initiating  the  move-  pack  of  cards,  that  would  tumble  be- 

ment  towards  Italian  independence,  fore  the  advance  of  the  Austtiaiianny. 

assisting  its  growtii.  and  ushering  it  They  ask,  would  a  French  foroe  mardi 

into  the  world.  Witn  two  such  gpon-  to  the  rescue  ?    And  they  answer, 

sors  as  France  and  England,  the  new-  that  as  France  would  not  hare  strong 

bom  nation  enters  wpon  life  with  high  motives  to  lead  her  to  sustain  the  new 

prospects  of  success.  But  these  spon-  cause,  she  would,  doubtless,  require 

sors  are  somewhat  responsible  for  its  to  be  paid  well  for  a  second  act  of 

infantile  conduct  intervention.    If  the  blood  of  her  sol- 

An  extract  from  a  notable  letter  in  diers  and  her  treasure  are  to  be  amin 

the  Revue  ConUmporaine  (dated  firom  poured  forth  on  Latin  soil,  aay  tney, 

Turin)  on  the  political  situation  of  she  ia  not  to  suffer  these  loBses  with- 

Italy,  will  show  how  the  Krowth  of  out  compensation.    Without  doubt, 

the  new  kingdom  is  viewea  by  some  they  obs^e,  the  army  does  not  com- 

French  eyes,  and  how  her  relations  mand,  but  obeys ;  but  the  sovereign 

with  France  are  openly  written  of  in  who  conducted  it  to  victory  would  not 

a  publication  devoted  to  the  imperial  impose  an  unponular  war  on  it.  Wbat, 

government.     The  writer's  oojects  then,  should  the  consideration  be? 

evidently  are  to  deprecate  the  con-  This  is  the  question,  and  let  ub  hear 

summation  of  Italian  union ;  but,  in  their  answer : — "  The  sure  meanB  to 

case  it  becomes  successful,  to  show  give  such  a  war  some  popularity 

where  his  country  should  seek  for  would  be  to  make  it  briUiant  in  the 

gain : —  eyes  of  France,  by  opening  the  per- 
spective of  new  jy^ory—- that  of  an  ag- 

"  This  new  kingdom  will  become  the  giandizement  of  territory ;  and  this 

fifth  contfaiental  power  and  the  third  time  Genoa  and  the  island  of  Sardinia 

maritime  power.    With  such  an  exten-  j^^^^^  ^^  the  guerdon." 
Bive  coast  and  a  numerous  and  excellent        mi  •    •        °.  .     -, 


This  is  a  plain  demand  for  wages, 


France,  possessing  vastp  well-stored  ar-  J<^od  to  Oorsioa,  would  make  us  a 

senaU,  and  aoonraulating  a  fleet  which  better  road  to  Algeria ;  and  Genoa 

wants  a  sonl,  that  is  to  say,  crews,  would  complete  for  us  poaBeaaion  of 

France  could,  at  a  given  day,  borrow  a  gulf  which  belongs  to  us  already  - 

fifty  thousand  seamen  firom  Italy,  put  while  both  would   give   us  an   in' 

them  on  board  her  squadrons,  and  show  erease  of  naval  force  which  seems  in- 

every  where,  particularly  m  the  Medi-  dispensable  in  the  face  of  the  new 


able  to  maintain  a  superior  force.    Tbas  the  pdot  b^Ioon,  let  up  to  see  which 

the  Italian  question  would  recoil  against  ^^y  the  wmd  blows,  pnor  to  sending 

the  nadlon  which  has  of  late  most  fit-  a  squadron  of  transports  to  ta^ipos- 

vouxed  its  development."  session  of  the  coveted  pLBi08&   Wnen, 

recently,  statements  i4>peared  tlmt 

So,  according  to  this  writer,  Italy  the  Emperor  of  the  Etench  wis  in- 

is  to  oeoome  a  new  Spain  to  France —  tiiguing  for  this  c(moe68ion.thc^wei« 

a  docile  ally--ea6ily  led  to  follow  her  attempted  toberefotsdon tliegToiiiidB 

in  wamng on  England.    Buttheidea  that  he  had  demanded  a  Euxopean 

that  the  French  would  find  what  they  oongieaH.    Yet  he  made  the  same  de^ 

want  most— half  a  hundred  thousand  mand  before  hie  aonned  Kioe  and 

sailons-— in  the  Latin  peninsula^  is  a  Savoy. 

mere  chateau  en  E^ane.  The  newly  In  the  ensuing  paragraph  timt  let- 

fianned  nation  is  likely  to  prefer  the  ter-writer  does  not  duignke  the  li^t 
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in  which  Franee  regards  her  new-born  world,  are  bound  to  transmit  iiie 

aJly : —  righte,  liberties,  and  prosperity  tkey 

i4Tv-««     -J  *v  *n  11  enjoy  to  successors  to  tneir  tLtles, 

fol  price  of  a  second  war  for  the  support  Cardinals  gave  offence  abroad  as  weU 

of  Italian  unity :  I  add  that  the  poBses-  ^  ^t  home,  contmually  mtertenng  in 

pion  of  this  town  wiU  be  the  necessary  politics  to  whatever  extent  the  temper 

iostniment  of  our  influence  in  the  Pen-  of  Roman  Catholic  authorities  would 

insula,  and  the  only  efflcacions  means  of  suffer. '  Ever  plajring,  as  of  old,  a  des- 

prerentintf  the  maritime  forcee  that  we  perate  game,  the  iever  by  winch  Rome 

hare  cootxibuted  to  form  from  one  day  ^ould  move  the  world  resting  upon 

etcaiiisig  from  oar  aUiance  to  contract  another  world,  she  is  now  resisted  by 

T'^.  J. "  ''"*  ■^i''*  '**    T  VT  <"«■  different,  far  less  submissive  feet 

ker  throai  thai  <me  can  be  assurtd  of  the  '^    i.i,«„    «i,«.    «.,«^,,^*«»«j   ;«   «.i  j 

fiJtUtyofltab,,    Au8trU,whoisathome  JPS^  ^^^^  8^®  encountered  m  old 

here,  knows  thia  well :  we  will  press  less  ''™5^  ^  .    ^v        •  _x  i»     ^v 

and  better  than  Austria,  that  is  all."  ^  What  is  there  m  prospect  for  the 

Pope  Y   A  severe  fate,  if  we  may  judge 

If  ever  French  troops  hold  the  both  by  the  bitter  terms  in  which  m 

f|Qadrilateral  they  may  thrust  their  has  latelv  been  invokhig  the  ven- 

leg  down  the  whole  "  boot."  geance  of  heaven  upon  this  man  and 

Certainly,  to  the  warning,  "  Put  the  other,  and  by  the  proverb,  that 

not  your  trust  in  princes,"  may  he  curses  recoil  on  their  author.    But 

added  a  companion  warning  to  prin-  whatever  be  the  future  fate  of  his 

cefl  not  to  put  their  trust  in  mercen-  Holiness,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that 

ariea    The  "  Sovereign  Pontiff,"  in-  he  is  suffering  a  taste  of  the  dire  cala- 

MH^urely  seated  on  his  throne,  vainly  mities  he  would  call  down  on  others, 

endeavoured  to  obtain  support  for  it  Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge  him ;  yet, 

by  factitious  means,  even,  in  1648,  to  on  his  own  doctrine,  that  calamities 

throwing  off  the  old  alliance  with  are  sent  as  divine  vengeance,  let  him 

Austria,  and  assuming  the  leadership  ask  his  conscience  what  has  he  done 

of  the  democratic,  republican  parties  to  have  incurred  what  he  now  suf- 

in  Europe.    This  being  to  seek,  in  fers.    For  ourselves,  we  see  nothing 

f^hifting   sand,  a  foundation   for   a  but  simple  cause  and  effect  in  the  fact 

lM>wer  which  is  essentially  monarchic,  that  he,  a  despotic  sovereign,  having 

the  fallacy  of  allying  the  Papa<^  with  failed  to  govern  well,  is  incurring  loss 

democracy  was  soon  apparent    No-  of  his  government, 

thing  indeed  can  be  more  visible  than  ^    His  temporal  power  has  slipped 

the  several  and  opposite  tendencies  away  from  him,  an(L  if  his  statements 

t)f  the  two  great  sects,  Protestant  and  as  to  his  spiritual  dominion  are  true, 

Roman  Catholic,  into  which  Chris-  it  will  soon  follow  the  temporal  so- 

tendom  is  divided,  to  establish  oppo-  verei^ty.    He  announces  iihat  'Hhe 

fite  forms  of  f^vemment,  Protestant-  principles  of  the  disastrous  Reforma- 

ism  running,  m  extreme,  into  repub-  tion  have  acquired  almost  the  force  of 

licankm,  wnile  Catholicity  leads  to  public  law.'^    His  fiercest  anger  is 

oligarchism  and  despotism.    Rome  is  excited  by  the  Paris  pamphlet  which 

the  seat  of  a  special  and  most  odious  discusses  the  ouestion  whether  Na- 

form  of  oliffarchio  tjrranny,  a  govern-  poleon  III.  shall  follow  the  example 

ment  by  c^bate  priests.    The  evils  of  our  Henry  VIII.  in  fireeing  nis 

of  this  form  of  rule  are  referred  to  in  country  from  the  sovereignty  of  a 


patronage. 

»*>  nrt  governed  bp  men  who  have  no  historic  precedent  of  Henry  VIII.  is 

children,**    That  is  to  say,  by  men  coming  mto  fashion,  and  several  of 

who  care  only  for  themselves,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  trying  on 

have  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  separated  crowns  of  the  Papal 

pestority.    These  ate  men  for  whom  tiara^  this  emblem  is  likely  soon  to 

not  only  has  poeteritv  done  nothing,  lose  its  significance, 

but  who  win  do  nothmg  for  posterity.  The  character  of  the  present  Csar 

their  position  being  the  evil  contrast  of  Russiadoes  notyet  seem  suffidently 

to  that  of  Britash  peers,  who,  more  appreciated  by  the  French,  who  as- 

thanany  «itherorder  of  men  in  the  crioetohimsomeof  theoldydsspotiei 
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ambitiotuattribttteftofhisprogeniton.  Count  Cavonr's  &moas  speech,  in 

Thus,  in  "  Alexandre  II,,  et  rentrevue  the  Turin  Parliament,  well  illustrated 

de  Varsovie,"  written  by  the  editor  of  the  value  of  representative  institu- 

the  ci-devant  Courier  de  Paris,  the  tions.  The  difficulty  created  by  €kuri- 

Czar  is  represented  as  troubled  at  be-  baldi's  threats  had  to  be  remedied^  on 

holding  the  downfall  of  ancient  dsmas-  which  the  Piedmontese  premier  n^e 

ties  in  Italy  and  the  erection  of  a  con-  a  speech  which  gave  much  reassurance 

stitutio^  Idnffdom.    This  idea,  how-  at  nome  and  abroad.    This  necessary 

ever,  is  probably  rather  suggested  by  explanation  was  given,  through  the 

French  fears  of  a  Russo- Austrian  al-  medium  of  a  representative  assembly, 

liance,  than  warranted  by  the  real  sen-  in  a  manner  such  as  is  not  admitted 

timents  of  the  Czar.    There  surely  of  by  any  despotic  form  of  govern- 

can  be  little  apprehension  of  an  offen-  ment    Cavour  was  able  to  vindicate 

sive  treaty  between  these  Powers,  his  own  conduct,  and  venture  into  the 

Russia  would  be  alone  if  she  backed  lai^e  responsibility  of  sketching  out  a 

Austria  in  recommencing  a  struggle  future  path.    This  last  was  done,  not 

in  which  France,  England,  and  Italy  by  an  ordinance  or  an  ukase,  which, 

would  be  ranged  agamst  her.  indeed,  are  usually  ex  po^/asio  docu- 

Liberality  in  government  is  progress-  ments,  but  by  appealing,  in  tbe  service 
ing  everjrwnere.  Austria  has  given  of  the  Crown,  to  the  representativea 
proof  of  her  intention  to  enter  on  a  of  the  nation.  Here  we  see  a  huge 
self-goveminff  course,  and  there  is  advantage  over  a  despotic  government, 
reason  to  believe  that  Russia,  now  which  may  employ  a  mere  clerk  or 
under  a  liberal-minded  sovereign,  and  delegate  as  its  tool :  while,  in  the  pre- 
deeply  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  sence  of  a  parliament,  it  is  impossible 
enfranchising  her  serfs,  is  weU-dis-  to  put  any  but  an  able  statesman  at 
posed  towards  the  new-bom  European  the  head  of  affairs.  The  best  wish 
nation.  At  any  rate,  her  financial  that  could  be  expressed  for  the  well- 
condition  is  almost  as  bankrupt  as  doing  of  the  future  Italian  Parliament 
that  of  Austria;  so  that,  in  the  event  would  be,  that  its  members  should 
of  hostilities,  she  will  doubtless  con-  show  as  much  good  will,  diligence, 
fine  herself  to  her  old  function  of  tact,  docility,  and  sense,  and,  on  the 
maintaining  peace  in  her  neighbour's  whole,  ability,  as  may  be  said  to  have 
outlying  provinces,  so  lon^  as  this  ally  distinguished  the  last  Chamber.  The 
is  engaged  with  enemies  in  front.  unanimity  of  the  vote  on  the  annex- 

The  promulgation  of  a  liberal  con-  ation   biU    was    hailed    throughout 

stitution  for  the  Austrian  empire  is  a  Europe  as  a  strong  evidence  of  Itolian 

glorious  fact,  and  the  members  of  the  political  wisdom,  and  the  sober  judg- 

Iteichsrath,  or  Kingdom's  Council,  ment  and  moderation  evinced,  during 

must  see  that  this  charter  shall  not  the  last  twelve  years,  by  Sardinian 

suffer  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  statesmen  of  all  parties,  in  any  ques- 

The  Reichsrath  has  obtained  a  certain  tion  of  vital  national   importance, 

hold  of  the  strings  of  the  national  offers  the  soundest  warranty  for  the 

purse,  and  by  keepine  them  firmly  in  future  welfare  of  Italy.    No  doubt, 

their  grasp,  reasonable  liberties  may  the  country  contains  the  elements  of 

be  secured  for  their  country.    The  a  powerful  opposition ;  but  we  be- 

principle  of  the  new  form  of  govern-  lieve  the  Sardinians  understand  with 

ment  is  two-fold,  in  substituting  self-  our  politicians  that  opposition  is  va- 

govemment  for  despotic  oentraliza-  luable,  and  even  indispensable,  for 

tion.    All  matters  specially  relating  insuring    good    government.     Yet, 

to  the  provinces  are  to  be  determined  though  this  maxim  is  accepted  as  a 

by  the  provincial  diets,  and  all  impe-  political  principle  among  ourselves,  it 

rial  concerns  regulated  by  the  Reicns-  is  not  admittea  in  foreign  countries, 

rath  at  Vienna,  which  is  to  be  aug-  where  despotism  cannot  bear  to  bo 

mented  by  100  new  members,  to  be  brought  to  account 

elected  bythe  provinces  in  their  Diets,  Our  prospect  of  an  alliance  with 

in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  Prussia  is  lessening,  and  this  is  unfor- 

taxation,  extent,  and  population.  This  tunate,  since  the  interests  of  that 

most  seasonable  act  of  the  Emperor  oountrv  and  England  are  m<M«  alike 

caused  extreme  gratification  at  home,  than  those  of  England  and  any  other 

and  general  satisfacticMi  to  his  friends  country  on  the  Continent   First  and 

abroad.  foremost^  her  army  acts  on  land,  as 
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our  DRvy  does  l^  sea,  in  checking  gress  in  France,  viz.,  the  laws  of  equal 

French   ambition.     Whenever   any  partition  of  property  and  universal 

French  menace  threatened  us,  an  ad-  suffirage. 

vance  of  Prussian  troops  on  Luxem-  Let  us  turn  to  the  prognostication 
boorg  might  have  the  effect  of  bring-  that  Lord  John  Russell  will  resusci- 
ingtSeTuileiriea  to  reason.  No  single  tate  his  Keform  Bill,  and  lay  a  mea- 
nation  would  venture  to  try  issues  sure,  differing  little  from  the  last,  be- 
agahist  Oreat  Britain  and  Prussia  to-  fore  the  House  this  session.     If  pro- 
gether,  and  assuredly  the  alliance  is  a  mise  of  bringinj^  forward  an  extension 
natuTal  one,   commencing  in  some  of  the  suffrage  is  used  merely  by  way 
commmity  of  race  and  religion,  pro-  of  hoisting  a  political  flag  to  produce 
i'eeding  in  similarity  in  constitutional  popularity,  the  sooner  the  opposition 
government,  and  culminating  in  the  can  haul  down  such  an  enemy's  de- 
kinsmanship  of  the  two  couits.   But,  ceptive  colours  the  better,  and  plant 
far  more  fortunately,  a  hundred  un-  a  statesmanlike  standard  of  repre- 
foreseen  circaiDBtances  always  occur  sentative  reform  in  its  place.     The 
to  prevent  any  two  of  the  great  Euro-  Conservative  party  have  it  in  their 
pean  Powers  from  maintaining  a  last-  power  to   produce  a  measure  that 
ing  coalition.    And  this  is  obviously  will    go   far   to   satisfy   reasonable 
well,  being  far  preferable,  because  in-  wishes  in  the  matter  of  enlarging  the 
soring  the  durable  peace  of  the  world,  representation,  by  placing  it  upon  a 
sinee  continual  shifting  of  alliances  wide  basis,  of  so  comprehensive  a 
preserves  the  balance  of  power,  by  character  as  to  include  all  men  who 
preventing  the  equilibrium  nom  being  may  fairly  claim  the  franchise.     A 
destroyed  by  preponderance  in  any  measure  such  as  we  refer  to  would 
one  scale.  admit  ver^   many  thousands  more 
Exactly  the  same  reasoning  applies  than  the  bill  of  last  session  proposed 
in  proof  of  the  value  of  the  system  to  include,  for,  though  not  descending 
of  govmiing  the  British  Empire  by  so  low  in  the  social  scale,  it  woula 
putf.  embrace  the  many  thousands  who  are 
Most  people,  attached  to  one  side  theoretically  entitled  to  the  franchise 
or  the  other,  are  apt  to  see  the  evils  but  are  practically  unadmitted.    Let 
of  party,  and  to  overlook  the  enor-  neither  partv  have  the  monopoly  of 
mous  advantages  of  this  form  of  go-  Reform,  and  that  party  which  shall 
vemment  uid  administration.    Yet,  bring  forward  the  soundest  measure 
as  Mr.  Disraeli,  one  of  the  most  will  deserve  best  of  the  country, 
thoughtful  statesmen  of  our  days,  has  Some  recent  speeches — as  of  Lords 
observed,  the  alternate  accession  of  Brougham,  Enfield.  Mr.  Milnes,  and 
parties  to  power  forms  the  very  life-  others — ^have,  in  dealing   with   the 
oiood  of  I^rliamentary  government,  topic  of  the  inefficiency  of  Parliament 
One  of  the  advantages  it  possesses  in  preparation  of  legislative  measures, 
over  the  French  st^e  is,  in  giving  advanced  the  serious  and  important 
place  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  all  question,  whether  the  time  is  come  for 
men,  of  whatever  class,  who  aspire  to  establishing^  a  legislative  department 
enter  upon  political  life.  One  point  is  generally  admitted,  that 
It  is  now  confidently  understood  in  it  would  often  be  well  if  a  bill  that 
Paris,  that  the  Emperor  is  anxious,  has  undergone  much  alteration  during 
above  all  things,  that  the  condition  its  passage  through  the  House   of 
of  domestic  afiairs  should  be  such  as  Commons  could  be  subjected  to  judi- 
to  enable  his  ministers,  for  the  time  cial  revision  before  it  passes  into  law. 
^>ehig,  to  depend,  not  ui>on  his  wiU,  as  The  House  of  Commons  has  be- 
at present,  but  upon  being  supported  come  the  great  central  spring  of  ac- 
^  a  majority  in   the  Legislative  tion  which  regulates  the  entire  body 
Chamber.    The  perhaps  insuperable  politic,  holding  a  direct  potential  in- 
difiiculty  is  the  existence  of  universal  fiuence  on  foreign   policy,  and  not 
ffu&age,  that  unwieldy  political  Fran-  merely  creatingand  amendmg  statutes 
^^lutein,  created  by  the  Emperor,  and  but  taking  into  its  cof;nijsance  that 
jiablc  to  be  highly  dangerous,  unless  far  more  onerous  and  difficult  matter, 
it  can  be  kept  m  its  present  shackles,  the  levsring  and  disbursement  of  a 
Norths  present,  little  prospect  appears  revenue  of  unparalleled  magnitude. 
of  alteration  in  the  two  greatest  hin-  These  ftmctions  bring  every  branch  of 
draooes  to  material  and  poUtioal  pro-  administration,  every  public  institu- 
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tion,  within  the  control  of  the  House ;  the  earnest  of  its  nnoerity.    Parties 
and  it  is  no  exa^eration  to  say  that  are  sure  to  be  pretty  evenly  balanced, 
this  body  holds  in  its  hands  the  desti-  for  certain  reasons  not  necessary  to 
nies  of  the  British  empire^  and  some-  refer  to.  And  it  is  dear  that  oblitera- 
times  those  of  the  civilized  world,  ticm  of  party  distinctions  would  be 
For  the  execution  of  these  weighty  fatal  to  that  opposition  which  is  the 
and  responsible  duties  we  have,  very  spur  of  good  government.    If  liberty 
fortunatelv,  upon  the  whole,  to  rely  could  be  suppressed  in  England,  fu- 
much  on  eleemosynary  care  and  atten-  sion  of  parties  would  be  tne  means, 
tion.  and  mainly  upon  men  who,  by  Coalition  cabinets  were  the  dream  of 
birtn  and  fortune  independent,  are,  George  IIL  during  the  forty  years  he 
at  the  same  time,  in  stations  of  life  endeavoured  to  raise  a ''Kin£fB  party" 
which,  to  the  oroinary  view,  might  to  supremacy,  and  when,  to  do  so,  he 
disincline  them  to  exert  themselves,  paltered  with  the  honour  and  inde- 
We  have  to  rely  upon  the  zeal,  Intel-  t^ndence  of  the  aristocracy.     Louis 
ligence,  industoy,  and  patriotism  of  Philippe  was  also  a  lover  of  hotch- 
some  660  genUemen,  who  cheerfully  pot  administrations ;  and  if  thoee  he 
devote  time,  health,  and  intellect  to  formed  were  not  corrup^  ihey   cer- 
those  duties,  seeking  their  reward  in  tainlj  were  inefficient.     In  the  eyes 
the  approbation  of  their  fellow-citi-  of  discerning  men  a  coalition  wears 
zens.    But  the  question  is,  whether  theaspect  of  joint-stock  fraud.    It  is 
some  things  are  required  of  them,  enougn  condemnation  to  define  a  coa- 
which;  as  a  body,  they  are  not  adapted  lition  as  founded  upon  neutralisation 
to  do  m  the  best  possible  wa^.  and  of  that  lively  Parliamentary  reapon- 
f or  which  professional  and  paid  ser-  sibUity  which  is  the  tonchstone  of 
vices  should  be  obtamed.  If  measures  public  conduct,  and  without  which 
of  primary  importance  were  prepared  no  set  of  men  is  fit  to  be  trusted 
by  the  machinery  of  an  express  l^is-  with  taxation  and  expenditure,  and 
lative  department  they  would  be  less  the  guidance  of  afifaira. 
liable  to  the  cavilungs  of  party  oppo-  Let  us  take  up  some  of  the  bra- 
n^ts.  chures  which  illustrate  the  progress 
Party  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  thing  of  opinion  in  France,  as  called  forth 
in  the  main,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  by  the  recent  advances  made  there 
On   all    great   occasions,   as  when  towards  liberty.     Of  these,   Count 
the  country   has   to   face   an  im-  d'Haussonville  s  letter  to  the  Senate 
minent  danger,  party  differences  are  exposes  the  shortcomings  of  these 
mer^d  in  zeal  for  the  commonweal :  steps  and  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
and  it  would  be  well  if  this  spirit  of  of  the  countiy  in  the  foUowing  para- 
compromise  could  be  occasionally  ex-  graph  : — 

tended  to  some  other  matters  in  the  ..^j^^^  ^^^          ^^  administration 

Parhament  of  a  nation  whose  chief  ^„  inaugurated  under  this  justly  cele- 

rule  of  hfe  is  mutual  consideration—  b^ted  device,  L'Empirt,  c'esi  (a  Pbw  / 

a  term  which  is  the  social  expression  one  of  the  principal  hopes  held  out  to 

for  the  religious  one  of  charity.    Yet,  the  public  was  to  Bee  the  GroycamTnent 

whether    the    liberal-Conservative  securities  mount  to  par.    The  habitual 

party  or  the  liberal-Whig  is  at  the  difference  between  the   English    and 

head  of  affairfr-and  valuable  as  it  is  French  funds  is  not  less  than  thirty  par 

that  Government  should  be  strong-it  f  ent.    The  Enghsh  nati<mal  debt,  al. 

is  abo  indispensable  tiiat  there  should  though  we  have  borrowed  more  than 

hfiTatmna^n^iti^    With  everv  ^^^  miUiards  m  five  years,  is  heavier 

DC  a  strong  upposition.     yv  itn  every  ^^^  ^^^   ^^  reBources  of  every  kind 

respect  for  " the   Queens  Govern-  ^^  j^ ^gy  ^o  not  surpass,  those  of 

ment,"  we  also  entertam  smcere  re-  our  neighbours.  Why,  then,  this  diff^. 

spect for" Her Migesty's Opposition."  ence  in  the  credit  of  the  two  G«v«n- 

Faith  cannot  be  reposed  in  coalition  ments?    Doesit  proceed  firom  the  vices 

of  parties.    A  plain  line  of  party  de-  of  our  financial  system  ?    Could  it  be 

marcation  maintained  between  con-  possible  to  attribute  it  to  the  absence  of 

flicting  claims  te  power  is  the  best  an  efficacious  control?    Lastly,  might 

security  for  the  healthful  working  of  J*  ^o*  ^^  "uspepted  that  a  certaUn  want 

our  Parliamentary  constitution.  Each  ff^confldence  m  ow  nohtical  stabihty 

uuAx  w       T"-T™-j  wwv   «**«v«.  ^-wiv«  J  ^YiQ  csuse  of  this  difference  ?" 

party  represenla  certam  principles,  """*'"*"»«"*»'     "*        ^ 

and  its  endeavour  te  obtain  power  That  the  latter  cause  is  the  main 

for  osinyiDg  out  these  prindplea  is  one  is  beyond  soqiioiaB*    Besides 
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this,  there  is  the  inferiority  of  the  Part  of  the  national  press  mi^ht 

nationai  wealth,  on  which  the  huge  act  as  a  powerful  eogine  on  the  side 

boiden  of  imposts  is  raLsed.    Taxa-  of  peace,  were   this   machine   not 

tion  seems  to  oe  poshed  to  its  limit,  clo^;ed  by  certain  trammels,  and  by 

snd  proBBOB  so  heavily  upon  cultivar  fear  of  onidal  yenseance.    The  Sen- 

tion  of  the  soil  as  to  have  ground  ate  would  seem  to  oe  the  only  toler- 

down  milliona  of  small  proprietors  to  ably  free  body  in  the  Empire;  and 

poverty.     Nothing  proves  this  op-  the  Count  thus  abjures  them : — 

&^  rwli?W«  &*^f«™^  "  The  French  Press,  even  after  the 

Img  fact  to  which  the  Count  refers  m  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  24th  November,  is  etiU 

the  emnung  passage :—  unfortunately  divided  into  some  rare 
*'  The  Freni^  popolation,  which,  independent  journals,  which  hesitate  to 
since  1814,  bad  always  been  upon  the  gire  warnings  for  fear  of  receiving  them, 
incresM,  is  suddenly  diminiehing.  The  and  submissive  sheets,  or  Uiose  main- 
number  of  deaths  exceeds  in  this  coun-  tuned  at  a  high  price  by  rich  capitalists, 
try  the  number  of  births.  Could  we  Heirs  of  the  prenmtiveaformerfy  shared 
not  justly  impale  this  fact,  so  grave  and  amongst  the  ministers,  the  Corps  L^s- 
80  new,  in  part  to  the  growing  develop.  lati(  and  the  Press,  you  are  at  this  mo- 
ment of  our  armies,  which  necessitates  ment  the  only  counsellors  of  a  SoTcreign 
the  calling  under  arms,  and  the  retain-  who  is  loudly  declared,  in  the  Preamble 
ing  so  long  from  their  fkmilies,  the  elite  of  the  Constitution,  the  only  person  re- 
ef our  children,  in  part  to  the  depopula-  sponsible  to  the  nation. " 
tion  of  the  country  ?    The  agricultural 

population  desert  the  fields  for  the  map  This  pamphleteer  might  have  clear- 

nt^tures;  our  departments  pour  into  ly  pointed  out  that,  althon^h  the 

Paris,  which  has  been  immensely  en.  general  Press  of  his  country  is  com- 

larged,  jipsei  in  every  sense,  foolishly  pelled  to  weaken  the  tire  of  its  politi- 

embeUished,wherethemostunrestauned  cal  compositions,  there  occasionally 

luxury  elbows,  at  every  step,  the  deepest  ^^^^^  forth  an  eruption  that  revels 

?J;!TT^^^  °"^  ""^  workmen  ac-  ^^e  inner  working  ctf  armed,  volcanic 
cumulate,    who  must,  perhaps,  some  iSl^    I^^lSi^uTrS^^ 
day.  be  left  without  work,  if  we  do  not  ™nce.   An  article,  he  obexes,  from 
prefer  to  provide  them  with  national  *?«  P®?  of  sn  authorised  wnter,  some- 
workshops."  times  has  the  effect  of  a  trembiement 
-,     ,             ,     ^         .      ,      ,,  de  terre  throughout  Europe.    Does 
Further  on,  the  Count  invokes  the  M.  de  la  Gu^onni^  enunciate  some 
Senate  to  prevent  their  country  from  mystic  sentences  importing  prospec- 
bemg  plunged  hastily  into  war,  at  the  tive  war.    Instantly,  aides-de-camp 
wiU  of  the  army.    Conceiving  that  gaUop  about,  orders  fly  by  telegraph, 
this  august  body  has  the  special  func-  cannons  take  the  place  of  travdlera  on 
tion  of  guardmg  France  from  precipi-  raUways,  and  English  arsenals  emit 
tete  steps,  whether  m  war  or  peace,  thicker  volumes  of  smoke.     Such, 
he  would  have  it  exercise  salutary  therefore,  is  still  the  magic  power  of 
control  over  the  movements  of  the  French  journalists,    Bu^  were  each 
Emperor,  who  may,  like  anv  other  writer  free  to  indite  what  he  pleases, 
mortal,   be   occasionally   mfluenced  subject  only  to  such  a  law  as  controls 
more  by  personal,  family,  and  dynas-  our  Press,  no  such  tremendous  import 
tic  motives  than  by  considerations  would  attach  to  what  now  has  the 
which  should  guide  the  counsels  of  quality  of  semi-official  announcement, 
rrance.    On  this  delicate  point  he  Under  the  present  awful  r^me,  the 
wntes,  viewing  the  onward  course  law,  whatever  freedom  it  oonfeis  on 
ptttBued  by  Victor  Emmanuel :—  the  Press,  is  overborne  by  the  severe 
''Her  greatness,  her  interests,  the  jealousy  of  government  ofi&cials.    In 
opinion  entertained  of  her,  impels  her  England,  the  grandest  security  for  in- 
forcibly  to  the  first  rank.    It  is  her  dividual  liberty  has  ever  been,  that 
houour,  it  is  also  her  danger;  for  it  U  men  could  fly,  not  as  the  poet  says, 
^wUy  her  destinv  to  excite  the  hve-  fo)ni  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne,  but 
uest  sympathy  and  the  most  implacable  from  anv  tvi-Mitii  to  thA    Uw     Tn 

teie&ll^'uhl^^^^^^  pSSeT^helS^rd"^^^^ 

countiy's  fortunes  perhaps  irrevocably  from  official  tyranny.    Until  the  free- 

eogifi^  in  events  wteh  Scape  so  com.  dom  of  her  Press  is  assured  by  tnal  by 

fMs^  ftom  her  control,  and  in  the  V^  ^  remains  without  a  practical 

oaspaHls  whkh  an  ally  may  run  who  gnarantee. 

*o  opMily  despises  our  counsels.'*  From  the  highest  minister  of  state 
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to  the  htrndreds  of  sub-prefects  of  de-  until  it  Bhall  have  been  rendered  1'  >• 

partmentB,  every  official  is  sheltered  servile  to  the  Court  bv  two  or  thrr« 

irom  public  responsibility.  The  Comte  tolerably  free  general  electioni^  WIko 

d'HauBsonviUe  inquires  whether  an  ever  the  Tuiieries  will  ceaM  to  cvr  - 

instance  can  be  adduced  in  which  a  trol  its  creation— 'Univeival  taffn^ 

public  functionary  has  been  punished  the  world  may  learn  someUung  •  f 

for  having  so  acted  as  to  have  low-  what  public  opinion  in  France  reai> 

ered  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage  is.    In  the  meanwlille,  we  are  rar- 

by  men  under  his  influence  to  theraujc  tied  to  doubt  whether  there  ia  wiAt 

of  wretched  comedy.    Yet,  observes  spread,  vital   public  8|iirit  in   tKAi 

he,  oases  of  such  gross  perversion  of  country.    It  has  long  been  a  reed\^i 

power  have  occurred  on  all  sides,  maxim  in  England,  tnat  the  moait  eli 

This  being  the  actual  practice  with  borate  machinery  of  representation  x» 

regard  to   universal  suffrage,  what  no  security  for  libertv,  unle»  it  V^ 

shall  we  say  of  it  as  an  instrument  for  vivified  and  supported  by  a  healthy 

representingpublic  opinion  in  France?  public  spirit     Before  reforms    <«*' 

The  political  mirror  for  serving  this  come  from  below  in  France  we  tan^x 

great  end  has  been  shattered  mto  a  look  for  the  spread  of  educatioDs  that 

million  pieces,  and  Frenchmen  cannot  have  not  yet  beeun,  and  of  a  porr, 

see  themselves  in  the  fragments,  while  enlightenecl  pubuc  spirit  that  haa  n-  •r 

many  of  them,  or  their  means,  become  yet  pervaded  the  electond  UMmfs. 

the  prey  of  artful  fellows,  who  use  Despotism  has  hitherto  bent  ita  fon>- 

those  fragments  much  as  their  sport-  to  put  the  French  in  a  state  of  discif- 

ing  countrymen  do  when   forming  lined  pupilage,  from  which  itwill  take 

the  dazzling  whirligig  which  attracts  more  than  a  generation  to  emeiye  into 

flocks  of  little  birds.  political  manhood.  Among  the  aalieot 

Would  that  the  concessions  the  differences  between  them  and  ua  m 
Emperor  is  gradually  making  to  11-  the  way  in  which  the  govemincnta 
ber^  were  more  freely  dol^  out !  of  the  two  countries  are  sererally  re- 
On  several  occasions  we  have  called  garded  by  either  people.  They  reganl 
our  readers'  attention  to  the  progress  their  government  as  their  maaler  ;  «  e 
—slow  as  it  is— that  is  making,  and  regard  ours  as  the  servant  of  the 
we  think  they  will  concur  in  our  view,  State.  The  word  has  a  different  si g- 
that  these  advances  will,  for  the  fu-  nification  with  them,  where  the  chief 
ture,  be  more  rapid  and  valuable.  The  magistrate  is  an  autooat,  and  hi* 
new  liberties  given  to  the  Corps  Legis-  ministers  mere  officials  nominated  at 
latif  are  the  best  fl:uarantee  that  his  will  On  our  side  the  Channf  I 
France  wiU  not  break  the  peaoe  of  no  ministry  could  maintain  office  a 
Europe.  By  decree  of  the  24th  No-  week  unless  supported  by  a  nugonty 
vember  the  Emperor  has  awakened  in  the  Lower  House,  and  it  aamreilly 
this  body  to  a  sense  both  of  their  pri-  is  to  the  adoption  of  this  tvatem  thr 
vileges  and  of  their  duty  to  exercise  Emperor  is  looking.  Much  remaina 
them.  Hitherto,  fear  of  offending  Ju-  to  be  done  and  ^one  through  before 
piter  Tonana  has  paralyzed  this  ob-  this  consummatton  can  be  aeooa- 
sequious  corps :  but  now  that  he  him-  plished.  Among  oUier  alterationa 
self  has  signified  hia  disgust  at  ser-  the  present  system  of  setting  npi,  in 
vility,  and  nis  sense  of  the  advantage  French  jwlitical  slanjgi  it  candidai  d^ 
to  be  derived  by  the  State  from  free-  rAdminutration^  via.,  a  noounee  of 
dom  of  debate^  it  is  highly  probable  the  Emperor's  partizans,  will  have  to 
that  some  satisfactory  freedom  will  be  relinquished  IL  de  Ptend^ny  has 
be  exhibited.  The  tone  of  speech  is  phioed  himself  ao  prominently  in  front 
no  longer  to  be  the  bondsman's  of  the  movement  towards  better  pit- 
key,  or  Dated  breath  and  whispering  litical  liberties  among  onr  net^bonra, 
humbleness.  French  legislators  are  he  is  well  entitled  to  the  warm  rectig 
enfranchised.  They  mav,  for  the  fu-  nitions  with  which  his  serrieea  have 
tor^  speak  out;  and  the  only  fear  been  received  Let  the  En^t^  Pnv 
ia,  tnat  they  will  speak  as  often  and  continue  to  cheer  him  on.  and  we 
as  lengthily  as  Bntish  metropolitan  may.  in  a  few  years,  see  him  at  the 
memMrs  of  parliament  do.  head  of  a  great  lepresentatiTe  party 

There  is,  nowever,  little  real  hofM  administration,  goremlng  fVance  <m 

to  be  placed  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  the  principles  otpeaoe  and  progreia> 
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COMMAKD  or  THB  OHAKNSL. 

MnjTABT  engineero  have  an  axiom,  ing  for  defence  of  fotherland,  Anglo- 
thai  the  fire  of  the  smallest  piece  of  Ssucons  have  the  proyeibial  aLownesB 
artillery  on  the  head  of  a  sap  will  derived  from  ancestors  like  Athektoa 
effectually  qtop  its  progress  aiiring  the  Unready, 
daylight  By  the  construction  of  A  thorough-paced  Englishman, 
Cherhoorg,  a  score  of  iron-cased  Arthur  Toun|L  travelling  in  France 
injgates,  and  some  other  means  of  prior  to  the  Revolution,  after  a  pro- 
(menoe  about  to  be  noticed,  the  Em-  longed  inspection  of  the  innumerable 

Kerorof  the  French  may  be  said  to  ramparts,  fosses,  scarps,  and  coun- 
ave  conmienced  besieging  the  great  terscarps  presented  to  nis  view  1^ 
ukuid  of  which  the  British  Channel  the  fortifications  of  Gravelines,  made 
is  the  natural  rampart.  So  long  as  the  following  entnr  in  his  diary  :  "  I 
the  fire  of  the  British  i>rinting-pre88  like  this  part  of  the  art  military  :  it 
is  thrown  on  his  Imperial  M^gesty's  occupies  itself  only  with  defence,  and 
sapping  operations^  these  are  sure  to  leaves  the  odium  of  attack  to  the 
be  considerably  impeded,  and  we,  neighbour."  The  French  have  taken 
therefore,  shoot  off  our  light  piece  in  the  initiative  in  providing  new  and 
ihe  defensive  cannonade.  To  sav  powerful  engines  of  destruction,  in 
accorately  what  advances  the  French  which,  as  these  appear  to  be  unprove- 
have  made  in  their  grand,  gradual  ments  on  our  wooden  waUs,  we  inust 
nege  of  England,  is  beyond  the  reach  keep  pace,  at  least,  with  our  formi- 
of  cnr  observation.  In  such  a  com-  dable  neighbour  in  their  adoption, 
parison;  the  danger  to  the  besieged  however  costly. 
iSi  of  course,  in  proportion  to  their  To  repeat  an  observation  from  the 
weaimesB  and  the  strength  of  the  Armp  and  Navy  GaseUe,  the  mo- 
wmj.  In  this  calculation,  the  pecu-  mentousness  of  which  is  becoming 
liaritiesofthecombatantsmustalsobe  generaUy  recognised :  "  If  iron-casea 
taken  mto  account  Referring  to  the  ships  are  formidable  only  in  the  Chan- 
ged attack  at  Alma^  a  Frendi  mar-  nel^  that  may  be  enough  for  our  de- 
8hai  remarked :  ^*  Les  Francais  cour-  struction." 

fnt  let  Anglais  marchent.      On  the  Supremacy  of  the  sea,  command  of 

field,  mgjfroid  is  preferable  to  the  the  Channel,  this  is  the  qnestion,  the 

enthmiAsm  which  is  quickly  disheart-  "  to  be  or  not  to  be"  of  British  exist- 

^ed,  bat  in  the  matter  of  provid-  ence.    There  must  be  no  flinching ; 
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for  though  we  may  shrink  from  tak-  modem  Gktula  may  have,  that  this 
ing  arms  against  the  French,  there  Roman  engine  is  to  cany  another 
must  be  no  question  of  our  power  to  Caesar  to  the  coasts  of  the  modern 
meet^  not  onl^  their  maritime  force,  Oarthaee.  There  is  no  doabt,  how- 
but  any  combmation  they  might  ef-  ever,  that  eeyeafregates  hhndeesy 
feet  with  other  naval  powers,  lest  our  similar  to  the  Gfloire,  have  been 
national  honour  and  security  lie  at  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  northern 
their  mercy.  In  the  words  of  Lord  ports,  and  that  three  on  the  same 
Palmerston,  in  the  debate  on  the  for-  model  are  to  be  constructed  at  TouIob. 
tifications :  "  If  ever  we  lose  the  com-  The  preparations  made  and  making 
mand  of  the  se&  what  would  become  are  nominally  defensive  ;  but  oould 
of  the  countrjT  ?  This  seems  a  some-  be  applied  to  offence.  Thus,  the  Em- 
what  we^-minded  way  of  putting  a  peror  is  encouraging  volunteer  artil- 
question  of  a  character  which  a  lery  corps  along  the  coasts,  alloinDg 
nation  of  such  strong-minded  men  as  such  service  to  count  as  regular  sex- 
Britons  can  hardly  admit  of,  since  vice.  This  system  may  soon  give  him 
the  inevitable  answer  is :  ''  Twenty-  a  disposable  artillery  force,  especially 
.four  hours  command  of  the  Chaimel  along  the  northern  snore,  where  there 
is  invasion  ;  twenty-four  days'  loss  of  lives  a  vivid  'traditionary  dread  of 
the  command  of  the  sea  is  ruin  to  invasion,  and  where,  in  some  prin- 
our  credit,  our  commerce,  and  our  cipal  seaport  towns,  there  are  loop- 
manufactures."  If  we  would  be  the  holes  in  the  front  walls  of  private 
strong  man  armed,  who  keei)eth  his  houses,  for  firing  upon  les  maudid 
castle,  we  may  depend  that  we  shall  Anglais, 

only  keep  it  by  being  stronger  than  The  obvious  truth,  that  steam  navi- 
-those  who  would  come  to  take  it  gation  necessitates  a  greater  amount 
Steam  has  rendered  invasion  of  our  of  protection  to  coasts  than  was  re- 
shores  x>ossible.  Our  duty  is  to  quired  in  former  wars,  may  be  illus- 
render  an  attempt  highly  improbable,  trated  by  some  practical  details.  By 
It  is  certainly  desirable  that  strict  employment  of  steam  transports,  an 
watch  should  be  kept  by  the  Admi-  invasive  descent  is  a  much  moresim- 
ralty  upon  the  construction  in  France  pie  affair  than  with  sailing  vessels, 
of  all  vessels  calculated  for  Channel  The  destination  of  the  expedition, 
service.  On  this  important  point,  being  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
the  Board  has  more  than  one  eye,  director,  may  be  altered  to  a  dozen 
and  this  precaution  combined  with  points  of  the  compass  in  as  many 
the  vigilance  of  the  press,  forms  a  hours,  without  difficulty  ;  for  the 
vidette  sufficiently  assuring  to  the  ocean  is  the  base  of  operations,  and 
British  public.  In  our  amateur  ca-  these  are,  by  means  of  steam,  under 
pacity,  we  have  endeavoured  to  act  guiding  control.  Hie  principal  dis- 
as  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  Britannic  advantageous  effects  of  steam  navici- 
Aj'gus.  For  instance,  it  was  asserted  tion  will  be  to  render  it  £Bur  more  mf- 
last  month  in  the  journals  that  several  ficult  to  keep  close  blockades,  for  we 
gunboats,  some  said  seventeen,  had  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  squad- 
recently  been  constructed  at  the  sta-  ron  off  each  port  strong  enough  to 
tion  of  St.  Ouen.  near  Paris,  these  oppose  the  resources  temporarily 
boats  being  armed  with  a  beak^  and  taken  up  for  occasional  sallies  from 
powerful  enough  to  split  a  ship  of  those  ports.  Moreover,  Oherboure, 
the  line  in  two.  Our  own  inquiries  which  bas  been  called  the  French 
on  the  spot  satisfy  us  there  is  no  Sebastopol,  has  the  great  advantage 
truth  in  this  report.  Others  spoke  over  other  ports  in  that  country,  that 
of  another  peculiar  sort  of  gunboat,  it  cannot  be  under  continual  block- 
building  on  the  Seine.  What  could  ade.  on  account  of  currents  and  pre- 
this  mysterious  craft  be  1  Can  the  vaiung  winds, 
informant  mean  the  Roman  galley  We  should  underestimate  the  re- 
new constructing  for  the  Emperor  at  sources  of  the  French  were  we  to 
Asni^rcs  %  When  we  have  inspected  doubt  that  ihe  means  of  transport 
this  model  of  the  antique  in  naval  could  be  found  for  conveying  a  very 
architecture,  as  we  propose  to  do,  we  large  force  across  the  Channel  from 
shall  be  better  able  to  inform  our  the  several  ports,  large  and  small, 
readers  whether  there  is  anything  in  that  are  not  more  than  from  twelve 
it  more  formidable  than  a  notion  the  to  twenty-four  hours  sail  of  our  shore. 
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The  means  that  exists  with  others  regiments  of  the  line.  Their  destina- 
tfaat  oonld  be  extemporized,  could,  tion  is  to  do  the  duty  that  marines  in 
under  a  good  system  of  orffanization;  the  English  navy  perform.  It  is  ob- 
with  the  help  of  steam,  nave  their  vious  that,  if  the  government  of 
moTeme&ts  perfectly  com  Dined.  What  France  enrolled  a  great  number  of 
the  ejdBting  means  are  would  take  such  men,  say  60,000,  and  trained 
some  inquiry  to  ascertain  with  ezacti-  them  in  floating  ships,  such  a  corps 
tode.  How  many  fishing-vessels  are  would  become  admirable  marine  ar- 
there  alons  the  north  coast  of  France  tillerymen,  and  when  placed  on  board 
which  might  be  collected  in  various  line-of-battle  ships,  on  the  commence- 
ports,  and  towed  across  the  Channel  ment  of  war  with  England,  would  fill 
in  the  course  of  a  calm  night,  trans-  up  in  great  measure  the  normal  de- 
porting a  considerable  French  force  ficiency  of  sailors.  Those  marine 
to  some  point  on  the  English  shore  ?  conscnpts  now  drilling  at  most  of 
These  vefiselB  are  larger  than  ours,  the  ports,  are  a  fine  body  of  men, 
and  are  venr  numerous.  They  form  and  go  through  their  exercises  with 
a  portion  of  the  navy,  since  govern-  admirable  precision.  They  are  dressed 
ment  funds  are  applied  to  aid  their  as  seamen,  armed  with  rifles  and 
maierid^  and  to  pension  their  i^er-  sword  bayonets,  live  in  barracks,  and 
9(miuL  State  bounties  like  these  are  exercised  at  great  guns  and  aloft 
snpport  the  forced-service  system,  by  in  sailing  ships  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
giving  some  compensation  in  vanpus  The  svstem  on  which  they  are  organ- 
shapes.  The  most  exj>erienced  men  ized  has  been  in  operation  about 
in  ranoe  connected  with  themercan-  three  years,  and  is  declared  to  give 
tile  marine  acknowledge  that  the  general  satisfaction.  In  efliect,  it 
system  of  intcri^ttian  is  a  great  State  diflcrs  little  from  that  principle  of 
necessity,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  establishing  a  Marine  Militia,  to  which 
man  the  navy  with  volunteers.  In  we  shall  presentlv  turn,  and  which 
point  of  fact,  the  material  of  the  seems  to  ofl'er  England  the  preferable 
French  navy  has  outgrown  the  avail-  means  of  maintaining  a  reserve  for 
able  personnel  No  fact  could  evi-  her  navy  that  shall  be  sufficient  in 
dence  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  point  of  numbers,  training,  and  ef- 
more  plainly,  and  at  the  same  time  nciency. 

reveal  nis  maritime  weakness.    Des-  Henceforth,  the  advantage  of  sea- 

potic,  and  therefore  ruling  by  a  mar-  manship  will  not  be  so  great  as  for- 

veilooa  system  of  centraUzation,  the  merlyin  conflicts  at  sea;  gunnery  and 

oiganisation  of  his  maritime  force  far  steam  will  now  bear  a  very  important 

exoek  that  of  ours.  -  In  1849,  his  part    The  quality  of  good  seaman- 

oommiasionerB  on  naval  affairs  de-  ship  being  less  predominant,  we  lose 

scribed  the  first  desideratum  to  be,  a  portion  of  a  great  national  supe- 

the  traming  of  the  whole  maritime  riority.    In  gunnery,  the  French  are 

population  to  the  duties  of  ships  of  likely  to  be  our  equals,  since  they  at- 

war,  by  actual  service  in  the  fleet;  tach  much  importance  to  it    With 

thus  to  make  the  navy  in  peace  a  regard  to  manning  their  ships,  they 

grand  training  school  for  war.    They  could  have  their  fleet  at  sea  long  be- 

observe  in  their  report,  truly  enough,  fore  ours,  by  means  of  their  inscrip- 

that,  at  tecL  nothing  can  be  extempor-  tion.    Nor  must  we  be  blind  to  the 

wd;  and  tliey  also  observe,  with,  we  fact  that,  if  a  descent  on  our  shores 

fear,  too  much  truth,  that,  in  England,  were  decided  on,  France,  now  well 

wAhvny  is  organised,  supplied  with  railroads  and  electric 

The  system  by  which  recruits  for  telegraphs,  would  merely  require  to 

the  French  navy,  taken  by  conscri])-  collect  all  her  means  of  transnort, 

tion,  not  from  the  inKriptinn  mari-  from  line-of-battle  ships  to  fishing 

time,  are  trained,  is  reported  good  in  luggers,  and  by  selecting  cahn  wea- 

6veiy^  noint,  save  in   the   essential  ther,  could  quickly  ship  200,000  men, 

partiduar  of  giving  the  men  sea  legs,  and  send  them  across.    On  this  point, 

and  making  them  handy  on  boua  the  French  commission  of  1848  ob- 

ship  by  practice  in  sea-going  vessels,  served  :  "  Steam  navigation,  and  the 

These  recruits  for  U$  equipages  de  la  employment  of  heavy  shell  guns  on 

Jj^ey  of  crews  of  the  fleet,  are  formed  board  ship  are  the  most  important, 

into  companies  of  100  men  each,  and  and  will  give  a  great  advantage  to 

are  drilled  in  the  same  manner  as  France,  as  well  as  to  other  mantime 
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powers  which  have  but  a  small  com-  before  ns  is  chiefly  deroted,  let  us  see 

parative   number  of  seamen."    Sir  how  the  case  BtandB. 

John    Burgoyne's   explanation   and  .  '*  For  agw  we  l»ve  be^  pre-emmeiit 

pondusions^drawn  forth  by  that  para-  Sln^fatSS^rd^t^^  S!^^ 

tpb,  and  giveu  in  his  recent  "&ili-  S?§^J^°*th"?1^7JS^ 

yVopi(S/%an_d attention.  From  T^^^n^f^^^^^'^'''^ 


,  - , .  -^     1      ^,     ^             ,  on  occasion  of  eyery  war. 

Dunkirk    to    Onerbourg,    he    says,  **  We  had  only  to  establish  a  sop^dn 
forming  about  200  miles  of  coast,  the  force  of  men-of-war  in  a  state  of  readi* 
ports  are  only  from  three  to  ten  or  ness  in  our  ports  as  machines,  and  the 
twelve  hours  reach  of  our  opposite  manning  with  practised  and  efficient 
coast  by  fair  wind  and  steam.  Every  seamen  was  speedily  effectpd  from  the 
vessel,  down  to  the  large  French  fish-  merchant  serrice  and  fishermen,  who 
ing  boats  would  make  a  transport:  J^®'® ^/"^°^***™®8^J?° ^«^ "***"»?■ 
ei^h  steamer  could  carry  and  tow  fl^?u*^,?«!?'!?*^^^^^^^ 
some  thousands  of  troops ;   and  a  ^a^^^en                    ^^ 
concentration  of  their  forces  could  be  . « Seamanship  waa,  in  fiwt,  the  aU  in 
brought  to  bear  on  any  chosen  pomt  all  to  gain  a  superiority  in  a  naval  ac- 
on  our  coast.       It  is  not  necessary,  ^lon  against  any  thing  except  an  over- 
explains  this  experienced  military  of-  whelming  amount  of  numbers, 
ficer,  "that  100,000  men  should  be  '*  Since  1 815,  however,  some  important 
landed  at  once ;  a  very  far  less  num-  changes  have  been  made,  that  greatly 
ber  would  suffice  for  a  first  firm  foot-  *€nd  to  lessen  our  advantages, 
ing,  which  being  once  obtained,  and  '*  i.  The  raising  of  men  by  impress- 
possession  taken  of  some  of  our  small  ment  has  been  so  vehemently  denounced, 
ports,  reinforcements  would   follow  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
as  fast  as  each  single  vessel,  acting  ^^adily  resorted  to  even  m  the  utmost 

indeoendentiy.  c^^^^  t^^^'^Zl'^''^  to:''^:^!^^ 

and  finally,  havmg  possession  of  both  ^   ^^  the  most  precious  time  wiU 

shores,  the  commumcation  between  be  lost  before  we  shall  even  have  decided 

the  two  countries  could  not  be  inter-  what  course  to  pursue, 
cepted,  even  although  we  should  then       <'  Our  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  by 

be  able  to  obtain  or  resume  a  naval  their  naval  conscription,  have  men  in 

superiority.^'  sufficient  numbers,  trained  in  the  most 

One  hundred  thousand  French  sol-  important  elements,  and  ready  at  a  mo- 

diers  encamped  within  a  small  Torres  J^^*'*  naming  to  man  a  considerable 

Vedras  of  hues,  extempomed  on  the  "^^^    ^   ^^  ^    ^ 
southern  coast,  at,  say,  Dungeness,  ™na^^n^Tve  vSTto- 

would  take  some  time  to  be  jhslodged.  g^g^ce  in  navalwfare ;  onr  aggresate 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  considers  that  ^rength  in  this  particular  will  no  doubt 

a  month  or  two  would  be  sufficient  greatly  exceed  that  of  any  other  nation ; 

for  the  French  to  make  the  necessaiv  but  even  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior 

preparations  for  such  a  de8ce^t,  which  power,  it  will  be  very  enective  in  checl- 

need  not  be  at  all  manifest ;  and  that  mg  the  means  of  annoyance  of  the  su- 

a  week's  command  of  the  Channel  periw. 

would  afford  ample  time  for  the  ac-  ^  "  ^«^«  "^  available  when  nearest 

complishment  of  the  enterprise:-  to  its  resourees,  it  is  leas  favouraMe  for 

M^thispregnptremax^^^^^^  K^tSST  ^'"^ '^' "^  ^^ 

has  ofteu  ^en  maintay^by  French-  m  if^ui  ^ndcr  t^  blockade  of  an 

men  of  mfluence,  that  Ifrance  would  enemy's  ports  a  mait^  of  great  difficulty, 

be  justifiedin  makingsuch  an  attempt,  and  it  wul  enable  the  washer  power  to 

even  before  a  declaration  of  war,  but  combine  measures  of  aggression,  with  a 

at  ail  events,  it  might  immediately  degree  of  certainty  unknown  in  fi:»nQer 

follow  it    Other  ob^rvations  of  the  times,  when  so  many  well-devised  j^lans 

same  nature  follow  in  Sir  John^s  im-  ^^^  notoriously  defeated  by  untoward 

portwt    publication,  to    which    we  ch;cmnstances  of  wipd   and  J^ther ; 

^ust  refe^r  our  readers,  merely  quot-  '^tr^^^'^^^t^. 

ingtheensuuurnassagemhifl^view  SL' simultaneous V^S^fam^. 

of  Su:  Howard  Pouglas  s  Treatise  on  j^at  ports.' 

Naval  Gunnery  :—  «  3,  The  vaat  imptovemeotf  made  in 

naval  gunnery  since  the  last  war,  by 

**  Confining  our^elres  in  this  article  making  practised  gunners  of  more  value 

to  the  naval  service,  to  which  the  book  in  action  than  able  seamen,  take  from  ua 
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a  leading  adrantaffa  that  we  hare  hith-  home  port,  our  author  ahows  that  the 
erto  poBMsed,  and  render  it  a  work  of  dass  of  vessels  suitable  for  this  pur^ 
time  to  oonvert  the  best  of  seamen  into  pose  should  be  propelled  by  steam 
a  good  man-otwar^f  man."  only,  manned  by  able-bodied  gunners, 
Thusfarwehavecursorily  examined  with  sea-legs,  well  trained  in  gunnery, 
the  force  of  France  for  attack,  and  and  accompanied  by  a  very  small 
will  now  turn  to  consider  the  power  number  of  ablQ  seamen  for  the  per- 
of  En^and  for  defence,  confining  our  formance  of  a  few  functions.    The 
attention  to  that  theatre,  the  narrow  force  proposed  shoulcL  therefore,  be  a 
seas,  in  which  the  first  acts  of  the  steam  flotilla,  manned  by  a  maritime 
stupendous  tragedy  would  take  place,  militia.    On  the  question  of  the  pre- 
We  cannot  attempt  to  pass  all  the  ferable  mode  of  constructing  the  ves- 
British  actors  in  such  a  drama  under  sels  of  which  the  steam  flotilla  would 
review,  nor  do  more  than,  in  a  solici-  be  composed,  he  advises  that  they 
tons  spirit,  notice  recent  suggestions  combine  a  veir  high  degree  of  speed 
made  towards  or^ni^ing  the  means  with  the  capability  of  carrying  a  very 
of  defence,  and  offer  a  few  comments  powerful  armament;  and  that  they 
on  particular  points.    These  may  be  oe  rendered  shot-proof  so  far  as  pos- 
divided  into  men.  batteries,  ships  in  sible.    They  shomd  be  of  two  classes, 
armour,  and  fortincations.  The  first  class  to  be  corvettes,  armed 
Colonel  Alexander,  a  distinguished  with  a  few  guns  of  the  largest  calibre, 
officer  in  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  and,  in  short,  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
advocates  the  maritime  defence  of  degree,  of  tne  qualities  of  supreme 
England  in  preference  to  any  other,  celerity  and  immense  powers  both  of 
unaer  the  conviction  that  the  com-  destruction  and  resistance.    From  the 
mand  of  the  sea  is  the  only  secure  nature  of  the  service,  they  need  never 
basis  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  be  overburdened  witn  coaL    The  ad- 
British  Islands  can  be  made  to  rest,  mirable  principle  of  eluding  the  im- 
In  this  advocacj,  he  has  not  emanci-  pact  of  snot  should  be  adopted,  either 
ixited  himself  nrom  ordinary  profes-  by  giving  an  angular  form  to  the  iron- 
sional  prepossessions,  which  mduce  sheathed  sides,  or  a  curvilinear  side 
militarv  eiigineers  and  artillerymen  mightbe  substituted,  with  good  effect, 
to  conme  raith  in  rampiuts,  officers  for  rectilinear.    The  second  class  of 
of  the  line  to  deem  a  large  standing  vessels,  intended  to  ciirry  a  single  gun 
armv  the  best  bulwark^  volunteers  to  of  the  largest  size,  would  not.  on  ac- 
think  that  an  unorganized  levy  is  fit  count  of  their  inferior  size,  aomit  of 
to  encounter  an  organized  force,  and  being  rendered  shot-proof  in  the  same 
naval  captains  to  cry  out  for  a  larger  manner,  by  built-up  iron  sides  pro- 
Channel  Fleet  For  ourselves,  exempt  tecting  the  whole  aeck;  but  having 
from  any  such  prejudices,  we  nold  tne  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  hull, 
doctrine  that,  if  Ibiglana  were  forti-  the  gun  and  j^ui's  crew  might  be  pro- 
fied  throughout  as  strongly  as  thd  tectedbyacircular  shot-proof  screen, 
Venetian  quadrilateral,  if  every  man  on  the  plan  of  those  proposed  by  Cap- 
were  in  arms,  and  if  the  existence  of  tain  Coles. 

a  foe  upon  ber  shores  were  impossible.  Supposing    the    construction    of 

yet,  if  her  fleet  failed  her.  she  would  twenty  vessels  of  the  first  class,  and 

iiardly  be  less  ruined  than  if  the  one  hundred  of  the  second,  decided 

enemy  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  on.  Colonel  Alexander  proposes  the 

before  LonaoiLand  held  possession  of  following  distribution  of  this  flotilla : 

the  capital    Her  vast  commerce,  of  — In  order,  he  says,  to  man  them 

which  she  is  the  heart,  and  which  easilv  in  the  way  abbut  to  be  described, 

courses  to  and  from  her  like  the  blood  let  them  be  distributed  over  a  con- 

Isted.    Our  colonel  of  Marine  Artil-  siderable  line  of  coaat,  at  twenty  dif- 

in  human  arteries,  would  be  annihi-  ferent  stations,  so  that,  in  the  event 

lery's  suggestions  seem  to  us  most  of  war,  they  mi^ht  be  manned  by  the 

deaervhi^  attention.     His  principal  proposed  maritime  militia,  and  sent 

proposition  is  the  embodiment  of  a  to  sea  instantly.    In  such  case,  the 

corns  of  Marine  Militia.  mass  of  the  force  would  be  concen- 

Premisbg  that  the  requisite  de-  trated,  for  the  defence  of  the  Channel, 

fi^ve  force  is  intended  for  operations  in  Portland  Boads,  with  two  divisions 

within  the  narrow  seas  and  not  en-  stationed  at  Plymouth  and  in  tha 

tailing  any  protracted  absence  from  a  Powbs. 
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On  the  OKaoisation  of  the  force  by  War.  But  the  prmcmle  seems  to  have 
which  the  flotilla  should  be  manned  been  recognised  of  old,  that  commer* 
our  author  proposes  to  man  it  with  a  ciai  towns  might  be  separately  taxed 
volunteer  force,  bearing  somewhat  the  to  niMnfaLin  a  fleet  to  protect  their 
same  relation  to  our  navy  as  is  borne  trade ;  and  it  has  alwavs  been  cos- 
by  the  militia  to  soldiers  of  the  line,  tomaiy  to  consider  the  maritime 
In  the  event  of  war,  he  observes,  population  as  much  obliged  to  serve 
every  man  of  the  regular  force,  in-  the  State  by  sea  as  the  rural  is  by 
dudmg  the  reserves,  whether  of  sea-  land.  Suchbeing  the  inevitable  prin- 
men  or  marines,  would  be  required  ciple  on  which  defence  of  our  shores 
for  our  sea-going  fleets.  His  object  must  rest,  it  is  stranee  that  no  mea- 
is,  therefore,  to  point  out  a  method  sure  has  been  adopted  for  rapidly  aug- 
by  which  a  defensive  coast  steam  menting  our  naval  strength  m  the 
flotilla  could  be  manned  without  en-  event  of  war,  by  enabling  men  to  be 
croachingupon  our  ordinary  resources,  raised  for  the  special  duty  of  home 
or  diminishing  our  present  insufficient  ddfence  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
powers  of  defence.  Although  the  that  which  enables  us  to  add  so  con- 
senrices  of  the  marine  artillery,  of  aiderablv  to  our  milituy  resources  by 
which  he  is  colonel,  might  be  applied  the  establishment  of  militia  regiments, 
to  man  such  a  flotilla  with  a  very  In  idiort,  why  should  we  not  have  a 
great  advantage,  he  does  not  propose  maritime  mihtia  corps  in  every  sea- 
such  a  diversion  of  this  valuable  force  port  town)  The  great  problem  is 
from  its  sea-going  destination.  We,  that  of  successfully  augmenting  the 
however,  will  suggest  what  the  worthy  navy  in  case  of  emergency.  The  aug- 
colonel  has  hesitated  to  do,  vijL,  that  mentation  could  be  made  in  a  dozen 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  augment  this  different  ways,  from  sending  20,000 
force  considerably,  since  it  is  the  nu-  convicts  to  man  the  fleet,  to  having 
cleus  on  which  to  term  a  large,  though  100,000  trained  seamen-militia  gun- 
less  trained  on&  of  marine  gunners,  ners.  Without  trainiog,  when  the 
and,  in  event  or  war,  the  reserve  of  emergency  arrives,  the  levy  of  mer- 
this  force  might  be  employed  in  train-  chant-men  will  not  be  what  they 
ing  a  marine  militia.  ought  to  be  indiscipline  and  efficiency. 

The  idea  of  a  maritime  militia  is  not  Even  our  mercantile  navy  is  deterior- 
a  new  one.  Its  principal  value  is,  that  ating.  The  repeal  of  the  law  oompel- 
it  offers  the  means  most  in  unison  with  ling  merchant-ships  to  cairy  appren- 
British  precedents  and  analogies  for  tices,  the  desertion  to  sold-nelds  and 
manning  the  navy  of  the  State.  Im-  foreisn  fla«»,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
pressment  will  hardly  ever  be  resorted  Merdiant  Seamen's  Fund^  have  corn- 
to  unless  the  country  be  in  extremis,  bined  to  produce  a  scarcity  of  good 
But  the  principle,  that  every  man  who  sailors.  Much  of  this  is  owing  to 
can  is  bound  to  fight  in  defence  of  his  our  being  governed  on  the  Whig  ^rin- 
native  land,  may  righteously  be  aj>-    ciple  of  doing  as  little  as  possible. 

flied  towards  forming  such  a  militia.  Such  adoctrine  may  be  carriea  too  far, 
nvoking  history  for  precedents,  our  to  the  abolition  of  a  State  Church 
author  shows  that,  in  former  ages,  the  and  a  State  army,  and  the  substitution 
duties  now  performed  by  the  royal  of  clerical  and  martial  volunteers,  un- 
navy  were  carried  on  by  private  ships,  til  the  voluntary  principle  is  pushed 
which  were  either  contributed  oy  so  far  tibat  we  are  sudoenly  and  in- 
various  seaport  towns,  such  as  the  voluntarily  subjugated. 
Cinque  Ports,  towards  carrying  out       If  our  l)e8t  seamen  prefer  the  mer- 


this  retrospect  it  might  have  been  In  the  merchant  service,  with  a  very 

added  that  the  impost  called  ship  moderate  knowledge  of  navigation 

money,  a  rate  for  the  support  of  the  and  seamanship,  a  steady  youth  passes 

navy,  was  levied  off  certain  maritime  his  examination  and  becomes  a  mate 

dislaicts.    It  was  Hampden's  resist-  at  a  very  early  age;  and  in  a  short 

anceto  the  imposition  of  this  tax  upon  time,  by  good  conduct,  finds  himself 

rural  districts,  hitherto  exempt,  with-  in  command  of  a  merchant  ship.   The 

out  the  fiat  of  parliament,  that  led,  as  same  man  in  the  navy  may,  after  some 

every  schoolboy  knows,  to  the  Civil  years'  service  become  a  pettgr  officer; 
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but  his  fthmtoctft  of  promotion  to  a  war-  iisefiiHy.  The  out-pensioners  of  the 
nnt  are  SHiall  indeed.  If  these  valu-  navy  might,  in  some  cases,  act  as  in- 
able  men  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  structors,  conjointly  with  the  coast- 
naTj,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  master  guard.  Proficiency  in  gunnery  is 
Bhoold  be  i^aoed  within  their  reach,  undoubtedly  a  dhief  desideratum, 
not  as  a  circular  in  the  Navy  List,  but  and  as  our  naval  captain  asks,  what 
as  an  actual  fact  of  not  uncommon  oc-  are  ships  of  war  without  effective 
currenoeL  In  these  days  openinra  for  crews  1  It  is  certainly  of  paramount 
legitimate  ambition  shoulobe  real,  not  importance  that  our  sailors  should, 
illusory,  nor,  above  all,  impossible,  by  sufficient  gun-practice,  have  con- 
Want  of  them  has  been  the  bane  of  fidenoe  in  the  use  of  the  fearful  wea- 
the  Civil  Service,  and  still  depresses  pons  which  science  and  experiment 
the  energies  of  the  middle  ana  lower  together  have  forged  for  the  mainten- 
rsnks  of  the  navy.  ance  of    our    power   and   prestige 

Public  opinion  has  been  running  in  throughout  the  world, 
the  seaman's  favour,  and  every  daim  The  course  of  the  recent  discussion 
urged  on  his  behalf  has,  as  soon  as  upon  iron-cased  ships  has  confirmed 
it  could  be  established,  been  satisfied,  into  a  truism  the  discovery  that  iron 
Keverthelesfi,  it  is  admitted  that  the  is  a  better  material  than  wood  for 
best  organization  of  the  navy  con-  defending  a  vessel  of  war  from  shot 
tinues  a  problem  stilL  One  thing,  and  shells.  This  truth  compels  con- 
however,  seems  to  us  sudfficient  to  siderable  change  in  ship-uuilding. 
show  what  should  be  done  ;  it  is  this :  But  a  radical  revolution  is  now  pro- 
the  best  existing  class  of  sailors  are  posed,  the  not  merely  protecting  a  ship 
those  who,  as  boys,  tpere  trained  ex-  against  shot,  but  converting  her  into 
prf98ly  for  the  service  of  the  navy,  a  projectile.  This  would  be  the  real 
We  must  rear  boys  and  train  men  for  eftect  of  the  use  of  a  steam-ram, 
the  navy  in  numbers  sufficient,  if  which  would  impinge  with  the  weight 
not  to  man  a  large  fleet,  to  give  a  of  3.000  or  4,000  tons,  moving  at  a 
leaven  to  each  squadron.  People  rapid  rate,  against  the  side  of  the 
know  little  what  an  A.  R  is,  if  they  enemy's  vessel.  The  projectile  ship 
fancy  he  can  be  extemporized.  Ac-  would  act  by  her  mass  and  velocity, 
cording  to  the  Essay  on  Admiralty  as  well  as  merely  by  her  artillery. 
Admimtirationj  there  are  327,000  Our  officers  are  declared  to  be  more 
men  engaged  in  British  maritime  pur-  able  manosuvrers  than  the  French 
suits ;  but  bow  many  of  these  would  are ;  and  if  so,  have  the  double  ad  van- 
receive  the  A.  R  rating  9  They  are  tage  of  being  capable  of  either  run- 
the  maritime  resources  of  the  ooun-  ning  the  enemy  down  or  evading  his 
try;  but  if  left  without  any  special  headlong  charge.  The  fifteen /r^^otos 
instruction  for  war  requirements,  will  cuircusees.  of  which  the  Gloire  is  one, 
&il  in  war  time.  At  such  a  time,  a  are  intended  for  this  mode  of  attack ; 
reaerve  of  able  seamen  will  be  as  in-  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  what 
dispensable  for  the  navy  as  of  disci-  destruction  tney  could  effect  among 
plined  recruits  for  the  army,  and,  as  our  wooden  channel  fleet  without  a 
militia  reguononts  feed  the  line,  so  shudder,  since  many  of  our  fine  ships 
should  a  marine  militia,  combining  might  suffer  the  fate  of  the  *^  Royal 
coast-gnanL  training  ships  for  boys,  Gmrge'*  and  her  crew  : — 
and  trained  men,  feed  the   Royal  "  Eight  handrMi  of  the  hnv, 

Navy.  AU  sunk  beneath  the  waye. 

Captain  Colea,  RN.,  to  whom  the  Hard  by  their  native  ihore  r 

public  is  indebted  for  an  admirable  Go  to  the  First  Lotd  of  the  Admi- 

adaptation  of  the  sloping-side,  or  iron  ralty's  office^  and  tell  him,  let  him 

glaos  principle,  in  the  construction  plate  our  ships  as  thick  as  he  will,  to 

of  armour  ships,  appears  in  the  tract  this  fate  they  must  come,  if  run  into 

before  ns  as  suggestor  of  a  plan  for  by  a  steam  sea-ram.    Hosier's  ghost 

manning  the  navy,  consisting  of  es-  need  not  appear  to  tell  us  this,  and 

tabliahing  training  ships  at  certain  let  us  hope  that  no  such  catastrophe 

ttomerous  ports  for  boys,  who  would  will  ever  oe  announced  by  the  shneks 

he  espedauy  taught  gunnery.  If  this  of  English  sailors  as  bold  as  they  who 

plan  could  be  combined  with   the  perished  before  the  bastimentos  of 

scheme  of  a  maritime  militia,    it  Porto  Bello. 
ought  be  worked  more  cheaply  and       Tet  though  nothing  could  save  a 
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man-of-war  nm  down  by  a  projectile  a  shot  through  a  sloping-sided  vessel, 

vessel  at  top  speed,  invention  has  why  not  construct  one?    iRie  sides 

been  active  to  enable  our  ships  to  might  be  so  much  thinner  than  in  the 

turn  off  the  impact  of  the  heaviest  Warrior,  as  to  warrant  expectation  of 

shot  against  their  sides.    The  only  speed  superior  to  hers ;  and  speed  is 

inertness   is   on   the   part   of  the  the   supreme   desideratum  for  our 

Admiralty  Board,  in  not  having  al-  foreign   cruizers.    In  the   Channel, 

ready  laid  down  a  vessel  on  some  also,  never  has  a  floating  defence  been 

plan  combining  Mr.  Jones'  and  Cap-  seen  that  would  be  a  match  for  Coles' 

tain  Coles'  application  of  the  iron  sloping-sider. 

glacis,  or  sheeted  sloping-side  prin-  It  has  been  inferred  with  a  high 

ciple.    Mr.  Jones'  patent  consists  in  degree  of  probability  that  iron-plated 

applying  steel  and  iron  plates  3^  and  ships  will  not   do  for  long  cruizes, 

4|  inches  thick  respectively,  in  com-  distant  expeditions,  or  stonnv  seas ; 

bmation  with  ribs  or  framings  of  but  it  has  also  been  shown  that  for 

Kmber,  to  a  ship  constructed  with  the  immediate  work  of  a  naval  en- 

iclined  sides,  the  ship  being  formed  gagement,  their  powers  will  be  so 

With  an  angular  bend  or  projection  in  formidable  as  to  crush  those  of  any 

an  outward  direction  at  the  line  of  old-fashioned  antagonists, 

flotation,  so  that  a  shot  will  glance  The  problem  of  combining  great 

off  either  upward  or  downward-  ac-  speed  with  metallic  protection,  has  by 

cording  as  she  may  be  struck  above  no  means  been  solved  either  by  the 

or  below  the  line  of  flotation.     Sir  Gloire  or  the  Warrior.  The  first  vessel 

H.   Douglas  details  the  results  of  cannot  maintain  extreme  speed  unless 

trial   of  the   sloping-side  principle  at  the  risk  of  loosening  her   iron 

fully,  as  in  this  paragraph  : —  plateis,  and,  if  in  a  heavy  sea,  of  tak- 

^       ,                ,          ,  ,       .  iiig  ill  water  over  her  bow&     The 

••The  plate  mannfactured  by  the  second  has  not  capa^xity  for  sufficient 

l^^^nV^^^^^ti^ilp/J^^^  foel,  notwithstanding  her  enormous 

;ierrf?t'^a.'^mrel,'^d'^^^^  ^^  and  theunprotected  state  of  her 

froa  was  not  effectually  penetrated,  nor  ?tem  and    stern   ends  renders   her 

the  woodwork  behind  it  much  injured,  "^.ble  to  be  qmckly  disabled  in  action- 

The  firing   took  place   from   a  68  It  is  also  probable  that  both  will  roll 

pounder  gun  of  95  cwt.,  with  a  charge  so  much  in  a  sea  as  to  be  unable  to 

of  16  lbs.  and  cast-iron  shot,  at   200  open  their  ports.    These  defects  leave 

yards  from  the  butt.    The  result  was  it  unlikely  that  armour-ships  will  be 

that  the  shot  on  striking  broke  in  nu-  good  for  anything  but  floating  bat- 

inerous fragments;  these  w-ere deflected  teries,  fit  for  defending  porta  and 

f^t^ntTt'iL^fJ^J^d^^  roadsteads.    This  pu^^is  exactly 

jtiftlJe'lp^^'^f'th^"^^^^  -l^at  the  form  of^f^  called  thi 

tending  over  a  considerable  surface  of  slopmg-sided,    or    Migular,    is    b^t 

the  water.     The  same  result  was  ob-  adapted  to.    To  find  weak  soots  m 

tained  throughout  the  experiments.  The  the  W arrior  is  rather  a  foemaire  busi- 

angulated  side  was  not  penetrated,  nor  ness  than  ours;  yet,  since  the  defence 

the  timber  work  by  which  the  plates  of  our  homes  may  depend  on  the  value 

were  backed  up  injured,  for  the  hori-  of  our  iron-cased  ships,  every  eye 

■ontal  force  of  the  shot  being  resolved  looks  sharp  at  them.    The  strength 

mto  the  component  forces,  one  perpen-  of  a  fortified  place  is  equal  t»  no  more 

owl^  ^L*'''.h'!!wf  hS^^  than  its  weakest  point    The  power 

SrattewSTtheXtrfdir'J^  of  resistance  of  thl>^^^^^ 

tiou  perpendicular  to  the  plane  was  the  ship  m  question  is  nought  When, 

reduced.'^  3ome  years  ago,  the  Adnuralty  built 

a  few  iron  frigates,  it  was  supposed 

On  the  decided  advantage  of  the  that  iron  would  supersede  wood  in 
aneulated  sides  from  their  strength  the  construction  of  ships  of  war.  The 
and  invulnerability,  this  is  most  iron  used  was  of  the  ordinary  thick- 
valuable  testimony.  ness :  but  it  was  found,  when  tested 

Mr.  Whitworthadmits,  that  through  by  snot,  that  these  vessels  would  be 
'five-inch  iron  plates,  backed  by  twenty  instantly  sunk  in  action,  for  the  shot- 
inches  of  solid  teak,  it   would   be  holes  could  not  be  plu^g^ed,  as  occa- 
almost  impossible  to  send  a  shot  sionaUy  a  whole  plate  was  snot  away. 
3ut  if  it  be  quite  impossible  to  send  The  same  defect  occurs  in  the  War- 
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riar,  fon  though  the  middle  of  her  mounted  m  earth  batteries  at  points 
broadside  is  shot  proof,  and  her  centre,  of  the  coast  where  the  landhig  of 
thus  protected,  is  separated  by  bulk-  troops  is  easiest  Our  coast-guard  and 
heads  from  the  remainder,  both  her  volunteers  might  learn  at  these  spots 
stem  and  stem  are  so  lightly  built  as  how  to  serve  a  gun.    A  few  guns, 
to  be  liable  to  fiU.  when  struck,  in  a  moderately  well  served,  would  make 
few  minutea     Tnen,  if  the  bow  is  great  havoc  and  conrasion   among 
depressofL  the  screw  will  be  out  of  boats  crowded  with  soldiers.  Another 
water;  if  the  stem,  it  will  be  too  defensive  arm,  too  much  neglected, 
deep ;  and  in  either  case  the  vessel  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  brougnt  into 
will  be  unmanageable.    This  extreme  play,  the  "wall-piece,''  the  impor- 
(lefect  renders  {ler  much  more  likely  tance  of  which  is  set  forth  by  S£r  J. 
to  be  a  failure  than  the  Gloire;  and  Burgoyne.    A  fusil  de  rempart,  fired 
that  the  latter  is  not  one  is  proved  by  from  a  rest,  and  canving  a  half-pound 
the  fact  that  the  French  government  rifle-ball,    would    far    exceed    the 
has  stopped  the  construction  of  the  shoulder-rifle  in  range,  accuracy,  and 
old  class  of  ships,  and  that  every  dock  penetrating  force.    Kegular  fortifica- 
yard  in  France  is  hard  at  work  build-  tions  are  the  last  on  our  list    The 
ing  more  frega^€s  blindees  on  an  im-  absolute  necessitv  of  fortifying  our 
proved  plan.    The  builders  of  the  principal  dockyaros  has  been  affirmed, 
>Farrior  talk  of  means,  such  as  pumps  to   strengthen   our   inner  defences, 
and  other  appliances,  for  relieving  her  which,  if  compared  with  the  fortifi- 
'vrhen  her  stem  and  stem  are  shot  cations  of  continental  countries,  are 
through.    But  whenever  this  occurs,  extraordinarily  weak.    But  it  must 
the  riddling  she  is  likely  to  receive  ever  be  home  in  mind  that,  unless 
would  render  anv  remedy  useless.  the  country  is  prepared  to  keep  her 
Turning  to  the  topic  of  floating  outer  line  of  defence  in  the  shape  of 
batteries,  let  us  remark,  that  if  the  a  fleet,  sufficiently  strong,  all  the 
conntTv  were  possessed  of  regiments  millions  expended  on  the  new  fortifl- 
(>{  local  trained  maritime  militia,  this  cations  may  be  wasted, 
force  would  be  able  to  man  and  fight  All  the  other  questions,  therefore, 
iron-cased  batteries  with  confidence,  are  trifles  compared  with  the  grave  one, 
Sir  J.  Burgojrne's  recommendation,  how  long  will  the  British  people  sub- 
that  the  floating  batteries  should  be  mit  to  being  the  only  maritime  nation 
separate  from  its  moving  power,  is  without  a  permanent  navy  1    Ships 
sound,  beyond  all  doubt,  smce  steam-  do  not  constitute  a  navy,  any  more 
tugs  are  numerous  enough  for  moving  than  barracks  make  an  army.    Com- 
Kuch  vessels  along  shore  to  points  of  pare  the  continuousness  of  service  in 
danger.    A  few  of  these  tremendous  a  man-of-war  and  a  regiment   After 
weapons  in  each  i)rindpal  port  might  three  or  four  years,  the  ties  between 
auffice  to  defend  it    The  mere  effect  a  crew  of  officers  and  men  are  broken, 
of  dense  smoke  dischaived  from  them  while  the  relationship  and  discipline 
would,  perhaps,  deter  the  enemy  from  of  a  regiment  are  continuous  and  tra- 
ventoring  into  shsdlow  channels,  such  ditionaL    The  present  system  of  pay- 
being  the  hazard  as  almost  to  justify  ing  off  a  ship,  sending  her  ^sonnel  to 
the  saying,   that   the   entrance  to  the  right  about,  and  wastmg  her  ma- 
Portsmouth  harbour   could   be  de-  <^7^/,  is  destractive.  What  is  wanted 
fended  with  blank  cartridges.  is,  Conservative  Organisation^  com- 
The  advanti^^  of  shore  batteries  mencing  with  training-ships,  and  car- 
over  ships  are  great  and  may  bo  fre-  ried  on  by  continuous  service,  which 
qaently  increased  oy  position   and  should  be  rendered  attractive  in  eveiy 
other  circumstances.    Few  of  the  shot  reasonable  way,  such  as  bv  adequate 
or  shell  that  hit  the  ship,  especially  if  pay,  admission  to  the  higher  grades, 
the  former  be  red  hot,  can  fail  to  do  and  a  prospect  on  certain  conditions, 
»enoTi8  iiyury,  even  to  the  chance  of  of  a  pension,  tinder  the  existing  sys- 
nnking  or  burning  her,  or  of  damag-  tern,  discipline,  which  is  the  soul,  the 
^S  her  machinery;  whUe  the  shot  particular  separate  organization,  of 
from  the  ship  that  hit  the  battery,  each  ship^  has  not  sufficient  time  for 
'^  be  innocuous,  unless  they  enter  its  establishment  and  strengthening 
*Ji  ^embrasure.  to  the  required  degree  of  perfection. 
,  There  are  hundreds  of  cannon  lying  The  order  to  pay  a  crew  off  after 
m  oor  axtenala  which   might  be  three  years,  acts,  by  separating  thQ 
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men  and  officers,  pretty  much  on  the    sullen,  dead  strujggle  with  hl  m  her 
r  ae  diflsolution  of  matrimony    emSeavour  to  raise  her  oaTal  i 


navy  as  dissolution  of  matrimony 

•^eiy  three  vears  would  on  married  ment  to  equality  with  onra  T    The 

life,  since,  the  tie  being  short,  the  writer  in  the  ifnnie  makea  this  aoM- 

bond  for  good  behaviour  is  weak,  ble  answer : 

Entry  for  continuous  service  is,  how-  «  n  ^^^^  |^  temerity  to  strfr*  bv 
ever,  gaining  ground  among  the  men,  foroe  of  money  to  smune  the  cnpbv  Cc 
and  whatever  will  farther  advance  the  aeaa  ofver  a  people  who,  by  th$tt  La- 
this system,  such  as  better  pay  and  dustry  sod  commerce,  levy  cootribtttion* 
prospects  of  promotion  and  pension,  from  every  country  of  the  globe.  f>o 
more  leave  or  liberty,  and  barracks  to  what  we  wlU  it  i«  always  In  EogJap  !• 
live  in  when  not  at  sea,  or  employment  Vp^^  ^  ^  »*»«f*  ?ij^:»  '^^  f^V 


^»«nefoTSS  navfon  Vf^^i:^    ^^^^-  ^^^  ^^  P"^*  ^  ■«^»* 


has 
t  pradent  and  iw 

tojy  footing.  At  all  events,  the  num-  *"** "  •  ** 

ber  of  Brit^h  seamen  by  profei^sion  is  Our  seamen  are  double  theirs ;  cor 

more  than  double  that  of  French.  A^t  is  double  theirs ;  our  reaonma 

This  relation  might  therefore,  be  veiy  <^re  more  than  double  theira.    In  the 

properlymamtainedinfita^€/*ur/.  £qui-  matter  of  iron-cased  ships  alone,  we 

libnum  of  the   naval   strength   of  could   multiply  these  vessels  threa 

France  and  England  was  made  the  times  faster  than  the  French  could  ; 

subject  of  discussion  in  a  bite  article  ^  rivalry  on  the  sea  on  tliis  point 

in  the  Btme  de$  Deux  MonJet,  in  promises  no  gain  to  them.    Good  <c- 

which  the  writer  justly  remarks  :—  guuization  of  our  navy  would  cost  no- 

..„            ^       n    t    »i            «•  1  thing:  and  the  expense  of  training 

••Money,  after  jdl.  is  the  enentml  .,  .  «  ^„,,  ..^  «. JTnf  *  m««— mi 


that  theMmacliinetof  war  cannot  moTc  bee  that  we  have  at  leaid  aa  many, 

under  a  cost  of  from  XI20  to  X200  per  and  of  as  efficient  a  oualitv,  aa  those 

diem,  the  part  to  be  playei  on  the  teas  of  our  neighbours.    But  do  not  l«t 

is  according  to  the  sums  expended.  The  the  Channel  Fleet  be  put  down  U^ 

riches  and  credit  of  a  lUte  have  much  the  present    It  is  the  sheet'-aachdr 

to  sav  to  it.    It  Is  a  ihiancfal  ai  weU  as  ^f  i^^  nation.    Nothing  behoves  t-> 

amihtaryduel:  dotM  u  ^nu  mm  to fykt  u  be  more  borne  in  the  national  mind. 

^' '  than  that  a  single  great  battle  hiat 

This  question  is,  we  take  it,  the  by  Enghind  at  sea  would  be  sufficient 

real  question  between  the  two  coun-  to  destroy  her  preponderance,  and  to 

tries.  Is  Franceableand wiUingtocon-  throw  her  open  to  mvasion. 
tinne  her  present  liUte  Bourdt,  or  deaf. 


ONK  o'clock. 

A  SONSKf. 

AiroTHgB  stroke  upon  Time'a  anvil  struck  1 

Another  hour  drawn  hot  from  out  the  heart 

Of  silence:  that  within  lone  aisles,  apart, 
And  hollow  belfries,  homesteads  of  the  rook. 
And  this  my  cloister  of  the  lamp  and  book^ 

Upwaras  the  same  dim  Cyclop  arm  might  dart, 

Swing  the  same  shadowy  sledge,  and  mortals  stait 
With  the  same  brazen  blow  I— Sure  man  mistook 
His  own  endurance,  when  he  tongued  the  bells 

To  prophesy  against  him  from  their  towen  I 
The  hign  sun  speaks  not    Ocean's  ebbs  and  swella 

Rock  through  a  silent  calendar.    All  powera 
Of  Life  and  Death  muffle  their  peals  and  knells : — 

Why  arm  vrith  thunder  the  avenging  hours  I 

ADV19A. 
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AN  OKLT  SON. 
CHAPTEB  VI. 


Passing  years  bring  growth  and  de-  birds,  dec^ring  Tommy's   youthful 

Telopment  to  sons  of  peasants  as  of  Teaniings  into  woody  coverts  where 

peers.    Tommy  Wilmot  also  was  bor-  birds  breed.     Not  blackbirds  only; 

derinff  uoon  man's  estate.    He,  like-  nor  missel-thrushes ;  but  long -tailed 

wiM,  bad  his  ambitions  and  aspira-  nheasantsand  plump  partridges.  Rab^ 

tioDs  after  a  dreamy  futive.   His  good  oits  burrow  there  likewise,  and  hares 

&th€r  hoped,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  crouch  in  form, 

would  succeed  himself  as  finurdener  at  Bread  Nemesis  of  the  blackbirds ! 

the  Lodge,  just  as  at  the  Lodge,  Mr.  Oh,  John  Wilmot,  gardener !  Was 

Locksley  looked  to  Ned's  succeeding  there    not     wilfulness,    like    unto 

himin  the  agency  of  the  estate.    But  Tommy's,   rife  in  thee?     Zealfor 

Tommys  mind  was  gone  afield  like  "Missus's"  iampots  might  have  been 

Ned's,  only  there  was  in  his  case,  very  well,  had  not  the   murderous 

nei  ther  reluctance  nor  inward  struggla  manifestation  of  it  against  the  sweet- 

^^Iwun'thavenuffintodowi'spaaes  throated  pilferers  been  made  in  fla^ 

sDd  rakes,  yevther,  no  longer  nor  I  grant  disobedience  to  ber  will 

can  help,  mind."    Such  had  been  his  "  A  pound  of  currants  more  or  less, 

early  and  loud  determination.    "  Yur  John,  cannot  signify.  I  never  grudge 

and  Tethers  vor  I,  veyther,  none  o'  them  to  the  blackbuds.    Don't  scare 

yer  cabbige  and  lattices  !"  the    pretty    creatures,    banging    at 

To  be  a  "  kipper,"  even  undermost  them, 

of  ^'underkippers,    was  his  practical  So  said  meek-hearted  Lucy  :  but 

desire.    In    its   tricksiest  moments  John  shook  his   head — and  all  the 

fancy  would  conjure  up  a  long  creen  answer  that  he  gave  was  that  sug- 

rista  of  over-arching  trees,  a  bam-  gestion  to  Tommy,  when  she  was  out 

door  studded  with  clenched  carcases  of  hearing  : 

of  stoats  and  weasels,  hawks  and  pies ;  "  Coulan't  'ee  manage  to  vire  thic 

a  comfortable  house,  with   kennels  roosty.  gun  ]" 

appurtenant,  hencoops  upon  a  green-  It  became  his  fetish,  that  rusty  fire- 

award,  with  clucking  hens  and  phea-  arm — soon  no  longer  rusty.     WiUx 

»Qt  poults  by  dozens  pecking  ant-  affectionate  pride  and  care,  with  tow 

eggs;  and,  moving  about  among  them,  and  train  oil,  and  rottenstone,  he 

a  sturdy  figure  in  velveteens    and  worked  up  its  old  steel  at  last  to 

leather  loggings— no  longer  "  Tommy,"  brighter  than  silvery  polish.  "  Muster 

but"Muster  Wilmot,    head-kipper'  Watson,"  the  present  incumbent  of 

of  Cransdale-park  !    And,  oh,  John  the  "head-kipper's"  benefice,  was  not 

Wilmot.  gardener,  progenitor  of  Tom.  a  man  to  favour  or  to  wIuk  at  any 

to  think  all  that  should  come — all  boy's  possession  of  fire-arms  on  the 

those  wild  aspirations,  and  their  law-  estate. 

less  venting — from  an  nonest  innocent  **  I  can't  abide  to  see  them  '  crow 

desire  of  thine,  that  Lucjr  Locksley,  kippers'  wi'  ^uns,  my  lord,"  he  often 

thy  meek  mistraas,  should  fill  jam-  saia  to  Philip.    '*  Scarecrows  is  too 

pots  by  the  dosen  with  currant-jelly  !  much  neglected  ;  then  there's  clap- 

''  Them  blackbirds  and  thrushes  pers  as  makes  a  wery  pretty  noise, 

wmi't  lave  us  narra  mossel  o'  vruit  to  my  lord,  and  is  safer  than  guns  for 

vear !  There,  Tommv  buoy,  couldn't  little  chaps  now,   as  I  allays  tells 

ee  manage  to  vire  tnic  roosty  gun  1"  them  farmers." 

Fire  it,  indeed  !    There  was  a  pie  But  the  precincts  of  the  Lodge 

baked  soon  in  the  gardener's  oven,  garden  were  sacred,  and  Tommy's 

wherein  the  ^  four-and-twenty  black-  possession,  within  tnose  limits,  un- 

birds"  of  the  nursery  rhyme  might  disturbed.    Nay,  there  were  Satur- 

have  been  counted  when  it  ''was  nalia  rook-shooting,  for  instance,  or 

opened;"  bntif  they  "began  to  sing,"  when  great  flights  of  "questies"  or 

it  was  in  Tommy's  ean  only ;  siren  '  wood  pigeons,  were  blazed  at  in  the 

wngB,  for  all  they  were  no  water-  woods;  when  Tommy,  bold,  but  with 
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misgiving,  would  risk  his  all,  and  grajssy  field,   staked   thorn   bushes 
venture,  gun  in  band,  within  eyeshot  gave  token  of  defence  ajmnat  the 
of  Muster  Watson.     In  those  early  sweep  of  poaching  nets,    liiere  mas- 
days,  he  himself  eyed  that  great  man  tiffs  and  olood-hounds  fetched  high 
with  veneration  rather  than  defiance,  prices  as  savage  and  sagacious  helx>ers 
It  really  went  against  his  grain  to  to  such  as  must  track  or  encounter 
elude  his  observation ;  he  comd  have  nightly  depredators.  Thereone  mams^ 
wished  to  carry  gun  and  shot-belt  in  trate  after  another  was  continually 
his  presence  openly,  with  that  proud  "  retiring  from  the  bench  during  ihe 
submission  wnerewith  worthy  sub-  hearing  of  this  case,''  to  let  his  im- 
altems  wait  on  the  bidding  of  a  truly  partial  brethren  condemn  >^'  a  tres- 
noble  chief.  Upon  underkeepers,  even  passer  in  pursuit  of  ^ame''  on  his 
upon  occasional  watchers,   he  still  grounds,  returning  to  sit  in  judgment 
looked  as  a  spirited  cadet  might  upon  on  the  next  case,  committed  on  the 
tried  lieutenants  of  his  corps.    He  grounds  of  his  brother  magistrate, 
was  fraternal  even  with  mere  beaters  whcL  in  his  turn, ''  retired." 
when  the  coverts  were  shot  in  later       There,  the  lower  class  of  public- 
autumn,  and  had  carried  an  ash  stick,  houses  in  the  purlieus  of  county  towns 
not  without  distinction,  in  their  ranks,  saw  formidable  conspiraciee  against 
All  minor  sporting  servitudes  were  the  game  on  this  or  that  estate,  knit 
reckoned  offices  of  honour  and  of  love,  among  groups  of  dissolute,  and  often 
It  was  no  mean  pleasure  to  bear  the  desperate,  men.    There,  not  seldom, 
bag  of  ferrets   when  my  lord  and  whole  bands  of  these  associated  plun- 
mAei&r  Ned  went  rabbiting ;  supreme  derers  would  sweep  the  country-side, 
felici^  to  follow  with  the  landing-  and.  grimier  defy  the  protective  fcKtoes 
net,  and  to  officiate  at  the  securing  of  the  squires.    Jane  Wilmot  well  re- 
of  a  two-poimd  trout    Oh,  fooUsh  membered  the  sickening  anxiety  ^vrhich 
father,  John  !    Why  thwart  so  pro-  looked  ever  and  anon  out  of  her  own 
nounced  and  so  promising  a  call  f  mother^s  haggard   eyes.      She    well 

"  There,  1  bees  a  gardener,  and  the  remembered  how  often,  wakened  by 

son  of  a  gardener,  and  I  wants  to  be  the  soughing  of  the  wind  upon  nishts 

veyther  to  a  gardener  too."  when  murl^  clouds  went  sotidaing 

But  Tommy  shook  his  head,  and  across  the  moon,  she  had  lain  in  her 

reiterated  his  declaration  :  childish  crib,  gazing  at  the    white 

"  None  o'  yer  cabbige  and  lattices  figure  which  sat  with  folded  arms  hy 

for  I."  the  hearthstone^  starting  at  the  cry 

Jane  Wilmot,  his  mother,  was  for  of  every  night-bird,  jumping  up  and 

a  comi)romise.  of  which  the  terms  crosong  the  room  a-tiptoe--4e8t  she 

were  wide  ;  sdl  but  one  article,  which  should  waken  the  waking    child — ! 

was   close   and  stringent.     Imbued  peering  out  through  the  lattice  intci 

with  the  wisdom  of  that  folk  lore,  the  half  darkness,  venturing    eveq 

which  tells  that  horses  led  to  ponds,  sometimes  to  unbolt  the  door  an^ 

cannot,  therefore,  be  made  to  drink,  raise  the  latcn,  and  put  out  her  headj 

she  was  urgent  with  her  John,  that  and  make  sure  that  no  sound  of  ter] 

their  Tommy  should  not  be  torced  ror  was  borne  upon  the  night-wind.  \ 
to  follow  the  horticultural  career  of       But  Jane  remembered  worse  that] 

his  sire.    He  was  a  smart  lad,  and  this.    The  events  of  one  fatal  nighj 

could  "  turn  his  hand  a'most  to  any-  were  stamped  with  minute  and  terri^ 

thin' :  let  him  try  it  on  any  other  ble  distinctness  upon  the  tablets  oj 

caUin  as  he  can  gi'  his  mmd  to.^'  her  brain.    That  was  the  night  when 

Any  other,  that  is,  save  one.  her  sleep  was  broken  suddenly,  no^ 

Jane  was  a  ^'  kipper's"  daughter,  by  the  lon^  moan  of  the  wind  in  th^ 

and  a  "  kipper's"  sister ;   and  was  cottage  chimney,  nor  by  ite  hurtling 

so  far  from  having  her  sood  man's  rush  among  the  tree-tope ;  hut  by  th^ 

love  of  caste,  as  to  dread  above  all  loud  and  sharp  refort  of  fire-arms  ii] 

thinss  becoming  a  kipper's  mother,  the  thicket  hard  by.    Angry  bark  oi 

Well  she  might  poor  woman  I    She  dogs,    and  angrier  shouts  of   naet^ 

was  not  from  the  Cransdale  county  mingled   in   wild  oonfuaion.    The^ 

at  all.    She  had  been  .bom  and  bred  came  an  agonising  scream,  distinci 

in  one  where  society  was  split  into  and  piercing,  above  all  the  min^lec 

.  two  hostile  factiona^  of  'gamekeepers  noise.    The  mother,  who  was  stand 

and  gamestealers.    There,  in  every  ing  upright  in  her  night-gown — h.e] 
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heavy  black  hair,  streaked  with  gray,  Intricate  is  the  woof  of  human 

hanging  looee  upon  her  shoulderB—  life.  All  Mr.  Watson's  indidgenoe  to 

changed  her  look  of  racking  eagerness  Tommys  infractions  of  statutes  for 

to  one  of  blank  dismay,  clasped  her  protection  to  game  and  fish,  did  not 

hands  together   bitterly,  and  sank  avail  to  save  him  from  a  serious 

into  the  ann-<2hair  bv  the  hearth  :  scrape.    Old  school  rivalries,  and  the 

"  O  Jenny,  Jenny !  yon  scream  was  institution  of  a  county  poUce.  brought 

our  Bill's  !  the  thing  about    Jim  Hutcnins  was 

The  mother-heart's  foreboding  was  Tommy's  schoolmate  at  the  "Kation- 

too  true.    Four  men  soon  brought  al"  in  the  old  days,  when  he  got  the 

in  a  ffhastly  corpse,  whose  whole  bag  of  marbles  from  Master  Ked  in 

kit  siue  seemed  to  nave  been  torn  satisfaction  for  his  wounded  feelings 

away  by  the  heavy  charge  of  shot  in  the  matter  of  William  Tell.  There 

poured  mto  it  at  close  quarters  from  was  a  close  contest  between  the  two 

the  muzzle  of  the  Doacher's  gun.  boys  in  school  and  out,  for  mental 

The  agony  upon  the  white  face  of  the  and  for  physical  masteiy.    It  was  a 

murdered  man  was  a  fearful  thing  to  fair  maxch  mentaU^r,  and  they  took 

look  upon ;  but  not  so  fearful,  Jane  each  other  ^^  down  "  in  class  turn  and 

thought  even  then— and  thought  con-  turn  about  Physically  the  advantage 

tinuuly  in  after  years — as  the  horror  lay  at  first  with  Hutchins,  who  was 

and  the  hate,  the  misery  and  the  venge-  a  full  year  older  than  his  advei-saiv ; 

fulness,  which  could  be  read  plainer  but  he  was  a  spindle-shanked  jrouth, 

than  printed  words  upon  her  father's  and  as  he  shot  upwards  lost  his  su- 

face,  as  he  came  in  behmd  his  dead  son.  periority  over  Tommy  Wilmot,  whose 

Since  then  Jane  had  lived  for' years  active,  sturdy  build  gained  strength  as 

in  the  quiet  Cransdale  district,  where  surely  as  theother'slostityear  by  year. 

such  tragedies  were  happily  unknown  Presently  their  fights  degenerated  into 

— where  poaching  offences  were  pec-  simple  threshings   administered  by 

cadiiloes,  never  crimes — ^where  Muster  Tommy  as  occasion  arose,  and  Jim 

Watson  and  his  subordinates  were  in  was  driven  to  call  in  his  "  big  bro- 

uo  danger  of  losing  life  in  ^me  pre-  ther"  to  redress  the  balance  of  power. 

servinf^,  otherwise  than  by  naving  it  He  certainly  did  turn  the  tables  upon 

'*  womtted  out  o'  them  by   them  the  aggressor,  but  at  cost  of  so  much 

poachin'  chaps,"  as  that  functionary  effort  that  Wilmot  conceived  the  hope 

would  often  lament  that  his  hard  case  of  being  ''square  wi'  'un"  at  some 

was.    But  the  haunting  impressions  future  day.    Before  that  day  dawned 

of  early  childhood  were  not  weakened  the  ^reat  institution  of  rural  police 

by  succeeding  years.    ''Keeperin'  and  had  found  its  wav  into  the  seduded 

poacherin' "  were  equally  ner  dread  neighbourhood  of  Cransdcde.    Jim's 

and  her  aversidh.     She  went  along  big  orother  donned  the  blue  coat  with 

wiUi  John  in  forbidding  her  son  to  lead  buttons,  and  girt  his  wrist  with 

indulge  his  sporting  propensities  in  the  striped  cuff  of  authority.  Thence- 

the  legitimate  way,  and  was  as  blind  forth  he  figured  in  the  local  journal 

as  he  to  the  danger  of  throwing  the  as  that  efficient  and  active  officer,  P. 

lad  back  upon  the  unlawful  altema-  0.  Hutchins,  and  regarded  Tommjr — 

tive  for  their  indulgence.    I  do  not  whose  delinquencies  oy  flood  and  field 

plead  this  opposition  of  his  parents  were  but  too  weU  known  to  him — 

in  excuse  for  Tommy,  but  state  the  with  official  reprehension,  spioed  by 

facts ;  for  upon  that  umawfal  altema-  personal  antipathy. 

tiv&  it  must  be  confessed,  he  did  fall  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 

ItacsL     His  offences  were  tenderly  upon  a  certain  morning,  during  the 

dealt  with  by  Watson,  when  occa-  course  of  that  memoraole  last  vaca- 

sionalli'  detected,  partly  from  con-  tion,  the  Earl  should  appear  in  the 

sideration  for  his  parents,  partly  from  breakfast-parlour  at  the  Lodge,  and 

the  known  good-will  towards  the  lad  thus  accost  young  Locksley  r — 

of  my  lord  and  Master  Ned    Yet  the  "  I  sa^,  Ned,  Tommy  Wihnot's 

head  keeper  would  purse  his  mouth  been  at  it  again.    He's  in  the  Cran- 

and  shake  his  head,  and  say  how  ston  lock-up,  and  likely  to  go  to  gaol 

much  he  feared  John  Wilmot's  lad  at  St.  Ivo's,  junless  matters  can  be 

wouldn't  ''oome  to  no  good  neither  mended." 

arter  all"  "  What  mattery  Phil  t" 
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"  Peeler  Hutchins's  head,  amoog  the  casa    Mention  of  it  served  only 

the  foremost ;  that's  the  most  mate-  to  spirit  np  the  culprit 

rial  obiect  broken."  " I Ve  a  paaid  oflF  that  'ere  'Utchins 

"What's  he  broken   Hutchins's  any'ows!* 

head  for  1"  He  was  somewhat  softened,  when 

"Can't  exactly  sav;  but  I  heard  my  lord  himselfand  Master  Ned  were 

what  he  broke  it  witn,  and  you  may  ushered  into  his  place  of  confinement, 

guess  bv  that."  announcing  themselves  as  haying  lid- 

"  Well,  what  was  the  weapon  1"  den  over  to  try  and  eflfect  a  compro- 

"  The  butt-end  of  a  fishing  rod."  mise.   The  fact  that  the  pilfered  trout 

"The  old  story—*  Fur,  feather,  and  were   my  lord's,  put  on  an  uglier 

scales' — ^will  bring  Tommy  to  per-  aspect  in  the  eye  of  conscience, 

manent  grief  some  fine  morning.  Why  JBut  when  Philip  suggested  that  an 

don't  you  make  an  imderkeeper  of  ample  apologv  to  the  policeman  was 

him,  Phil,  and  give  him  his  swing  in  an  iRii^naable  preliminary  to  nego- 

a  lawful  way  ?"  tiatioL^e  relapsed  into  savage  siilki- 

"  Why  don't  I,  indeed !    All  along  ness.        '                                 , 

of  your  turnip-headed  old  John  and  "That  is  a  good  *un.    That  ere 

his  Jane,  that  won't  hear  of  it,  else  'Utchins  spiles  my  fishin',  puts  I  in 

we'd  have  had  him  under  Watson  quod;  andnow  Fsetopologjaetohe: 

years  ago.    Tell  you  what,  Mr.  Locks-  No,  my  lord,  not  if  I  mow  it ;  theie 

ley,  I  hope  you'll  take  warning  your-  now  !" 

self,  and  not  thwart  Ned's  inclinations  "  For  shame,  Tommy !    The  man 

here  if  he  takes  to  gibbing,  and  start-  did  his  duty,  as  you  would  in  bs 

ing  from  a  regular  professional  line  place,  or  you're  not  the  man  I  take 

after  all."  you  for." 

"  Ned  won't  play  pranks,  never  "  Policeman  !"  said  the  Earl,    1 

fear !"  said  his  father,  smiling.  am  ashamed  to  think  an  old  acquaint- 

He  knew  not  what  a  bounding  ance  of  mine,  whose  father  and  mo- 

pan^  went  through  the  lad's  heart  as  ther  I  have  known  ever  since  1  can 

he  lightly  uttered  the  words.  remember,  isn't  man  enough  to  own 

"  Well,  we  must  ride  over,  I  sup-  he's  in  the  wrong  when  he  Knows  it: 

pose,  and  see  about  plaistering  the  As  Wilmot  woirt  apologise  himgelij 

peeler's  head  with  a  five-pound  note,  to  you,  I  hope  you'll  take  an  apology 

and  bailing  out  Tommy,  or  something;  from  me  for  him." 

for  his  mother's  been  up  to  mine  as  "  Now  don't  'ee,  my  lord ;  don't 'ee* 

tearful  as  Niobe,  and  1  promised  to  now !"  almost  whimpered  Tominyj 

do  what  I  could  for  him.     Come  whom    this    unexpected    move  of 

along,  Ned ;  I  ordered  horses  roimd."  Philip's  confoimded  utterly ;  " I  ^^^ 

"  The  worst  of   those  perpetual  a  gomg  to  stand  that  'ere,  I  beant, 

poaching  scrapes,"  said  Mr.  Locksley,  TeU  'ee  what,  perleeceman,  I  'umbiy 

"  is,  that  one  never  knows  how  far  ax  your  pardin,  so  as  my  lord  wun  tj 

astray  they  mayn't  lead  a  lad.    Tom-  ana  if  five  shillin'  'ood  goo  fur  a 

my's  a  good  feUow  at  bottom,  I  be-    *  pology'  now" 

lieve  ;  but  I'm  afraid  of  his  going  to  "  There  now,  Thomas,  there  nowj 

the  bad  at  last    Can't  you 'list  him  that  will  do,"  quoth  Hutching,  it 

in  your  battalion  when  you  join,  my  whose  breast  pocket  was  cracklinj 

lord,  and  take  him  out  of  harm's  way  a  crisp  new  bank-note  of  the  Earl  & 

down  here  altogether  ?"  "  We  won't  take  no  ftirther  notice  oi 

'^  He's  three  inches  under  our  stand-  it,  not  for  this  once;  but  don't  yoi] 

ard,"  answered  Philip,  as  they  went  let  us  see  you  here  again,  no  more) 

out ;  "  and  not  likely  to  grow  much  Thomas,  like  a  good  lad  now." 

more,  I  fear."  It  must  be  owned  that  P.  C.  Hut' 

Tommy  they  found  sulky,  if  sorrow-  chins  was  kickably  pompous  as  hi 

fuL  in^durance  vile.    The  inspector  uttered  this  exhortation.     Tommj 

and  the  head  keeper  had  both  visited  winced,  but  contained  himself.      ^ 

him,  endeavouring,  in  vain,  to  per-  "That's  good  advice  of  the  Peeler  a 

ffliaae  him  into  repentance  and  sub-  notwithstanding,  Tommy."  said  Phili] 

nussion.   Ajs  to  the  cracked  crown  of  to  him  outside,  as  the  lioersted  cap 

P.  0.  Hutchins,  it  waa  worse  than  tive  held  his  stirrup  at  mountinff.    , 

usekss  to  dilate  upon  that  feature  in  "  Better  to  give  nor  take,  my  lorq 
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There,  them  live  critters  is  like  bird-  ''  I  say,  Phil ;  weVe  had  just  about 

lime  to  I ;  I'se  always  at  'em,  though  a  brace  of  mothers^  eh  ?" 

I  'aint  no  right  to  be.    And  I'm  sure  *'  Just   about,   indeed  !     Fellows 

I  don't  mean  no  ofience  to  'ee  a  talk  of  being  tied  to  mammy's  apron- 

killin'    of  them   wot's    youm,  my  strings.    There's  one  more  of  mine's 

lonL"  to  be  cut  when  I  join.    Well,  the 

**WeIl,  I  wish  we  could  let  you  snip  of  the  scissors  will  make  my 

stick  to  them  in  the  way  of  business,  heart  bleed.    Whoop !" 

Tommy,  to  keep  you  out  of  harm ;  In  went  the  spurs.  Both  boys  were 

bat  your  father  won't  hear  of  it,  nor  glad  of  the  long  smooth  stretch  of 

your  mother  either."  turf  which  gave  excuse  for  a  furious 

^  No !  wuss  luck,  my  lord !"  said  gallop. 

Tommy.  "What  a  thundering  shame!  Such 

^  Mr.  Locksley  said  this  morning,  I  weather  as  this !"  cried  Ned,  when 

had  better  take  you  soldiering  along  they  pulled  up,  after  "  taking"  the 

with  me ;  but  you're  not  tall  enough  sunK  fence  into  the  park.    They  rode 

for  the  Guards,  you  know."  home  at  a  foot's  pace,  under  the  shady 

"  I'ye  thought  o'  takin'  a  sergeant's  trees, 

shillin'  scores  o'  times,  I  has  ;"  and  "  Shall  you  dine  with  us  ?"  said 

he   touched  his  hat  as  Philip  and  Philip,  as  the  other  was  presently 

Locksley  rode  away.  turning  down  towards  the  Lodge. 

'*  Fine  stroke  that,  Phil^"  said  the  "  No ;  they  expect  me  home  this 

latter,  "  brinpjng  him  to  his  knees  by  afternoon  to  dine  early." 

apologising  for  him."  "  Well,  walk  up  later  in  the  even- 

'*  True  lOT  you,  Ned ;  but  it's  only  ing.    You  ha^en  t  seen  her  ladyship 

a  copy.     Her  ladyship  brought  me  or  '  Con'  to-day  ?" 
round  out  of  a  towering  t^trum  that 
way  once." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  western  side  of  Cransdale  ownership  in  "Constance's  comer." 
House  was  a  slope  of  ground  never  As  its  fair  owner  grew,  not  only  in 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  terrace-  grace  and  beauty,  but  in  the  sense  of 
makers.  In  that  unkempt  comer  their  them,  so  grew  her  comer  in  the  ex- 
childish  gardens  had  been  made,  in  pression  of  both.  Trees  and  shrubs, 
the  moss  and  among  bushes.  Such  fems  and  flowers,  all  there  were 
flower-beds  as  Constance  had  occa-  choicest  of  the  choice,  some  for  ex- 
sionally  laid  out  had  been  cut  by  cab-  quisite  rarity,  some  for  loveliest  sim- 
bage  plots,  and  variegated  by  young  plicity. 

cucumbers,  grown  under  crackea  tum-  At  the  summit  of  the  slope  was  a 
biers.  Whole  tracts  had  been  given  carpeting  of  spftest  moss,  on  which 
up  at  times  to  the  cultivation  of  milk  showed  the  chiselled  lip  of  a  smooth 
thistles  for  the  rabbits.  So-called  ca-  white  marble  basin.  A  jet  of  water 
valry  charges  from  the  romping  boys  shooting  skywards  against  the  west 
had  periodically  trampled  all  mto  a  seemed  to  Ned  to  fall  back  in  a 
wilder  confusion,  ana  certain  spots  spray  of  living  eems,  as  he  came  up 
had  been  charred  and  blackened  by  the  sward,  and  caught,  far  off  in 
bivouac-fires,  lighted  to  roast  birds'  the  stillness,  the  plash  of  its  mur- 
e$;fi^  Varied  styles  of  savage  archi-  murous  music.  As  he  walked  and 
te<!ture  had  been  attempted  there  :  watched  the  dancing  crystal,  a  figure 
African  huts,  when  they  first  reaa  came  across  the  sky-line.  It  stood 
MungoPark — Huron  wigwams,  when  between  him  and  the  sunset,  looking 
presently  they  made  acquaintance  out  upon  it  Intercepting  thus  the 
with  Fenimore  Cooper.  light  it  seemed  carven  in  dark  por- 
By  and  by  the  long  absences  of  the  phyry  ;  but  for  an  iridescence,  as  of 
boys  at  school  brought  lengthened  gleaming  opal,  made  by  the  slant- 
periods  of  sole  occupation,  ana  a  title  mg  sunbeams  alon^  its  faultless  out- 
began  to  grow  to  exclusive  possession,  line.  She  stood,  with  one  foot  on  the 
"Our"  garden  became  "mine;"  and  mossy  carpet,  the  other  poised  on  the 
change  of  name  confirmed  restricted  marble  rioL  At  that  distance  he 
VOL.  Lvn.— wo.  cooxxxix.  18 
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could  not  tell  exactly  what  was  the  But  open  your  eyes,  as  mine  are  open 

motion  of  her  hands ;  but  it  seemed  now,  and  see  for  yourself  that  you 

to  him  that  from  time  to  time  she  have  dreamt  what  cannot  be." 

dropped  something  into  the  water.  "  What  cannot  be  1    You  say  so, 

In  simple  truth,  her  taper  fingers,  as  too !  I  have  said  it  myself  a  thousand 

those  of  thoughtful,  or  of  thoughtless  times,  but  would  not — could  not,  keep 

maidens  wilL  were  rifling  a  gathered  to  it. 

rosebud  and  showering  down  its  leaves.  It  was  moonlight  by  this  time,  and 

Soon  she  went  forward,  and  over  the  Lady  Cransdale  saw  the  figure  of 

slope,  away.    Ned,  quick  as  thought,  Constance  returning  in  search  of  her. 

pressed  upward  from  the  other  side.  She  took  her  determination  in  an 

He  reached  the  spot.    Her  footprint  instant. 

was  yet  fresh  upon  the  moss.    He  "  I  say,  dear  Ned^ou  have  dreamt 

knelt  down  and  kissed  it  passionately  what  cannot  be.    You  may  mistrust 

twice  or  thrice,  gathered  a  few  shreds  me,  for  I  too  was  blind.     But  here 

ofthe  moss  where  his  lips  had  touched  comes  Constance.    I  will  leave  you 

her  footmark ;  picked  a  few  floating  face  to  face  with  her.    I  trust  yon  to 

rose-leaves  from  the  water,  and  put  speak  out  as  manfiillv  to  her  as  you 

both  tenderly  into  his  breast  have  done  to  me  ;  and  I  trust  her  for 

"  Ned  !'*  the  answer  she  will  giva" 

He  turned  at  the  dear  voice  of  one  She  was  gone  before  Constance 

who  was  almost  his  mother  too.  Lady  reached  them. 

Cransdale  sat  on  a  marble  seat  close  "  You  here,  Ned !"    She  held  out 

by,  where  she  had  been  in  conversa-  her  hand  and  clasped  his,  so  sisterly, 

tiou  with  her  daughter.  that  he  foreknew  nis  fate. 

"  Ned  !  dear  Ned  !     Come  here,  He  held  her's  firm,  and  turned  her 

and  let  me  know  at  once  what  mean-  Bently,that  the  moonlight  might  come 

ing  there  is  in  what  I  have  just  seen  fuU  upon  her  features ;  then  he  looked 

you  do  V^  her  in  the  face,  and  said  : 

So  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and  "Tell  me,  dear  Lady  Oonstauce, 

forced  himself  to  speak,  and  told  her  can  you  think  of  ever  loving  me  1" 

what  it  meant,  in  the  simplest,  strong-  "  Loving  you,  Ned  ?    Of  course  I 

est  words  that  he  could  find.     He  can.    I  do  love  you  with  all  my  heart 

was  so  frank  and  manly,  in  his  ge-  You  know  I  do — as  I  have  always 

nuine  and  deep  emotion,  that  it  cut  done." 

her  to  the  quick ;  for  she  dearly  loved  The  calm  of  her  voice  convinced 

the  lad.    Her  long-lost  Philip  s  early  him.    He  dropped  her  hand,  and 

tenderness  for  him,  her  own  obedient  covered  his  face  with  both  his  own, 

adoption  of  it,  all  her  indulgent  mo-  lest  she  should  see  the  anguish  on 

therliness  in  proof— to  think  that  it.    Then  the  shock  went  through 

all  should  end  in  having  toiled  him  her  that  something  was    strangely 

thus !    The  meshes  were  self- wrought,  wrong  with  him. 

perhaps ;  but  what  of  that  ]     She  "  Ned — brother  Ned  !    Mine  and 

felt  that  they  were  wrought  in  with  Phil's !    What  alLs  you  1    Speak  to 

living  fibres  of  a  true  loving  heart,  me!" 

No  unravelling  was  possible;   they  "Oh,  Constance!   you  will  think 

must  be  rent.   Her  mournful  firmness  me  mad.    It  is  that  word  '  brother' 

was  the  only  consolation  she  could  hurts  me.    I  have  no  sister  but  your- 

give  him.    She  put  on  no  idle  aflfec-  self ;  yet  it  is  not  brother's  love  with 

tation  that  his  hurt  was  slight :  she  which  I  love  you — ^heart  and  soul,  out 

was  no  fool  to  think  nor  hypocrite  to  of  all  speech,  sweet  Constance  1" 

feign  it.    She  had  known  and  loved  Ah !  she  understood  him  now;  and 

him  all  his  life  long  as  a  boy,  and  had  her  heart,  as  her  mother's,  was  pierced 

held  him,  up  to  that  hour,  for  no  through  with  pity :  because,  m  yerj 

more.    But  when  he  had  opened  out  truth,  she  did  love  nim  as  a  brother, 

his  heart  in  its  honesty,  she  saw  "  I^y  Cransdale  says  that  I  have 

and  owned  him  for  a  man — with  a  dreamt  a  dream ;  and  that  you  wiU 

man's  capacity  to  suffer,  she  prayed  tell  me  true  whether  or  not  it  is  a 

it  might  DC  with  a  man's  strength  to  dream  of  what  cannot  be.    I  know  it 

bear.  cannot.    But  let  me  hear  it  from  your 

"You  have  been  dreaming,  Ned.  own  lips,  Constance.  Say,  it  cannot  I" 

\  indeed,  have  I ;  dreaming  or  blind.  Her  s  was  a  strong  soul  too,  though 
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very  tender.     Every  syDable  thrilled  "  'Morning,  Mrs.  Locksley.    How 
clear.  nice  and  cool  you  are  in  here.    It's 
"  Xo,  dear  brother  Ned,  it  cannot."  grilling  hot  outside  already.  'Morning, 
"  Then  foiigive  me-    But  before  I  Mr.  Locksley.    Where's  Ned  V 
go,  seal  the  grave  of  my  dead  hope,  "  Gone  fishinff  early." 
in  token  of  forgiveness,  with  a  kiss."  "  Early!    He^d  better  ;  unless  he 
She  knew  his  nobleness,  and  trusted  went  before  simrise  he  might  as  well 
him  to  know  her  own.    He  would  un-  have  stayed  to  fish  in  the  teacups, 
derstand,  once  and  forever,  that  only  What  a  nuisance !    It's  now  or  never 
upon  a  grave  could  she  consent  to  put  with  those  rats." 
euch  seal  so  freely.    So,  as  he  knelt  "  Rats]"  cried  Lucy, 
before  her,  she  stooped  and  put  a  "Yes,   they   are  taking  up   the 
kiss  upon  Ms  forehead.   He  spoke  not  bam  flooring  at  the  Home-Farm  to- 
another  word ;  but  rose,  ancf  walked  day.    It's  full  of  them.   And  my  new 
rapidly  down  from  the  slope  over  the  Skye,  here,  is  to  show  his  talents  for 
moonUt  sward  ;  and  she  watched  him  the  first  time  on  the  *  varmint.'  Isn't 
as  he  went  he  charming,  Mrs.  Locksley  1    He 
AH  that  sultry  summer's  night  his  only  came  last  night.    Macphail,  a 
own  mother  that  bare   him,  Lucy  fellow  in  our  form  at  Eton,  sent  him 
Locksley,  lay  awake.     It  was  late  down  from  the  island  direct.    Ned 
when  he  came  in.    Prayers  were  over,  hasn't  seen  him  yet.    Why  didn't  he 
and  she  had  gone  to  her  own  room,  come  up  to  the  house  last  night  1  he 
He  opened  the  door  as  he  passed,  and  said  he  would." 
kissed  her  hurriedly,  and  said  "good  "  Why,  surely  he  was  up  there  till 
night."  And  she  had  onlvsaid,  "God  long  past  ten,"  said  Lucy, 
blessyon,  dearest!"  but  she  had  noted  "I  never  set  eyes  on  him.  at  all 
upon  his  features  a  handwriting  of  events.     No,  sir,"  to  Skye,  begging 
some  strange  grief  to  be  spelt  out  on  with  a  bit  of  dry  toast  upon  his  nose  : 
the  morrow :  so  she  lav  sleepless,  "  how  dare  you  ?    There  now,  good 
guessing  at  sadnesses.    The  nlghtin-  dog — catch !    Ned  grown  mystenous, 
gale  sang  all  night    Lucy  wondered  Mrs.  Locksley  1"    She  made  no  an- 
whether  it  were  a  mere  conceit  of  swer.     After  a  few  more  dry-toast 
poets  that  the  melodious  complaint  exercis^  Philip  and  Skye  marched 
was  for  a  neet  left  empty.    But  when  out  again  at  the  same  open  window, 
the  morning  birds  began  to  pipe — the  Locksley  soon  went  off  to  his  daily 
thrush  and  ou«el— their  very  joyous-  duties,  and  Lucy  was  left  to  brood 
ness  was  wearisome,  she  fell  into  a  over  her  undefined  apprehensions, 
short  sleep,  whence  she  awoke  unre-  Her  household  orders  given  and 
freshed  ana  anxious.  arrangements  made,  she  was  again 
Ned  was  not  at  breakfast.    The  in  the  cool  breakfast  parlour,  work- 
servants  said  he  must  be  gone  fishinsr.  ing  at  a  piece  of  embroidered  muslin. 
No  one  had  seen  him  go,  but  his  rod  when  she  heard  another  lighter  step 
and  basket  were  missing  in  the  hall,  on  the  gravel.    Her  quick  ear  knew 
Presently  was  heard  a  man's  foot-  it   at  once  for    Lady   Cransdale's. 
step  craunching  the  gravel  outside  the  Something  on  the  face  of  the  countess 
open  windows  of  the  breakfast-par-  told  of  a  weighty  matter  on  her  mind, 
lour.  and,  the  first  trivial  salutation  over, 
"  Ned  back  again."  said  Locksley,  she  asked,  in  obedience  to  an  irre- 
without  looking  up  rrom  his  Timet ;  sistible  impuLse ; 
"  I  thought  it  was  nonsense  fishing  "Did  you  see  Ned  last  night,  Lady 
such  a  sunshiny  morning."  Cransdale  1" 

The  mother  smiled  to  think  her  "  I  did,  indeed,  my  dear,  dear,  Mrs. 

hnshand^s  ear  should  be  so  dull.  Locksley." 

"That's  not  the  dear  boy's  footstep,  As  they  sat  down  together  on  the 

R<>bert    How  can  you  think  so  1"  sofa^  the  countess  took  both  Mrs. 

It  was  not    Through  the  window,  Locfesley's  hands  in  hers ;  and  meek- 

which  opened  to  the  ground,  Philip  hearted  Lucy,  seeing  more  plainly 

marched  in,  followed  by  a  long-bodied  some  grave  sorrow  m  her  friend's 

terrier,  whose  tangled  hair  hid  all  his  eyes,  trembled  and  ctcw  faint 

leg^  and  moving  as  he  went,  gave  him  "  Tell  me,  dear  Lady  Cransdale, 

the  look  of  a  monster  centipede.  what  has  happened  ?     Philip  wajs 
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here  just  now,  and  said  that  Ned  be  a  true  man,  I  would  pledge  mj 

was  not  up  at  the  house  last  night  life.    But  he  himself  asks  time  and 

He  came  in  late,  and  only  spoke  a  scope  to  prove  his  manhood/' 
word  with  me.    This  morning  ne  was        "  What  time  ?  What  scope  f  *  cried 

out  before  any  one  was  up."  Lucy,  with  a  new  flush  of  increased 

"Dear  Mrs.  Locksley,  dear  Lucy,  excitement    '*  What  has  he  told  you 

mv  old  friend,  that  has  happened  that  he  has  never  breathed  to  me  1 

which  I  should,  yet  scarcely  could,  I  saw  the  un(][uiet  of  his  heart  w^ 

have  foreseen.    Last  night  the  poor  dreaded  a  conhdence  to  come.    But  I 

boy  confided  to  me  that  he  has  set  his  am  robbed,  it  seems,  of  the  first  place 

heart,  not  boyishly,  but  with  a  great  in  his  trust  as  in  his  love."    She  said 

love,  upon  Constance.    A  sad  thing,  it  with  returning  bitterness, 
indeed  !"  "  No,  Lucy,  no.     He  did  well  to 

Lucy's  meek  heart  was  human,  and  keep  his  secret,  in  generous  delicacy, 

had,  as  other  human  hearts,  its  own  even  from  vourself.    I  surprised  it, 

mysterious  inconsistencies.    It  gave  and  forced  from  his  honesty  what  I 

a  bound  within,  which  sent  the  red  shall  tell  you  now." 
blood  angry  to  her  forehead.      She       Then  she  told  her  how  the  lad  had 

drew  her  hands  with  quick  motion  dreamt,  among  other  things,  of  snatch- 

from  between  those  of  the  countess,  ing  premature  distinction  upon  a  mili- 

and  fixed  on  her  a  look  of  almost  taiy  field, 
startling  fierceness.  "Then  is  my  doom  sealed,"  sud 

"  A  sad  thing  ?   Pray,  for  whom  ?"  Lucv  ;  "  I  have  lost  my  son." 

"  For  Ned,"  said  Lady  Cransdale,        She  folded  her  hands  upon  her  lap, 

firmly,  though  sympathising  fully  with  and  fixed  her  gaze  as  if  to  look  out 

the  roused  heart  of  a  mother.  into  the  far  years  to  come. 

"Lady  Constance   is  very  nobly        Lady  Cransdale  stiU    sat  beside 

bom,  my  lady  ;  she  is  very  beautiful :  her  ;  but  for  a  space  neither  woman 

she  will  be  very  rich— at  least" — and  ventured  upon  a  word.    Little  by 

there  was  a  tremulous  scorn  in  Lucy's  little  the  widowed  lady's  eyes  began 

voice — "  at  least,  compared  with  such  to  fill  with  tears.    The  strange  quiet 

folk  as  we.  But  our  Ned,  Lady  Crans-  of  Lucy,  and  the  strong  constraint 

dale" she   put   upon   herself,  seemed  to 

"  Is  worthy — that  is,  he  will  be —  weaken  the  governance  of  her  friend's 

of  any  girl,  however  noble,  fair,  or  will  over  her  own  emotions.     She 

eood.  I  count  the  wealth  for  nothing:"  gave  a  sob  at  last;  and  when  the 

broke  in  the  countess.    Fine  mother-  other  heard  it,  she  turned  round  and 

soul !    She  would  not  take  offence  at  said  : 

Lucy's  sudden  loftiness ;  but  loved       "  Leave  me,  dear  Lady  Cransdale ; 

her  all  the  more  for  her  passionate  I  shall  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for 

pride  in  the  boy.  that  and  for  my  former  abruptness— 

"Why  do  you  say  he   will  bel  but  I  cannot  just  now." 
What  is  wanting  to  his  worth  ?"  said        So  she  kissed  Lucy,  and  went  out. 
Lucy,  not  yet  disarmed.  And  then  the  wounded  mother  rose 

"Years  only,  my  dear  friend  !  Ah,  up  from  her  seat,  and  went  walking 

do  not  be  unjust  to  me  by  thinking  to  and  fro,  her  arms  folded    on  her 

I  would  be  unjust  to  our  Ned.    For  breast ;  but  ever  and  anon  unfolding 

he  is  ours.  You  let  me  love  him  from  to  let  her  hands  twitch,  with  cou- 

his  cradle.    I  cannot  forget  it,  nor  vulsive  motion  at  her  throat     She 

be  ungrateful  for  it,  trust  me."  did  not  cry.    She  could  not ;  but  the 

The  power  of  a  soft  answer  to  turn  passionate  heat  that  flushed  her  to 

away  wrath  wrought  upon  Lucy  ;  the  the  forehead,  seemed  to  gather  and 

anger  died  in  part  out  of  her  eyes.  glow  round  the  orbits  of  her  so  gentle 

"  If  Constance  had  a  younger  sis-  eyes, 
ter,"  continued  Lady  Cransdale,  "  on        "  They  have  robbed  him  of  his 

whom  he  should  have  set  his  heart,  brave  heart's  love;  and  now  they  say, 

it  might  have  been  otherwise."  *  how  sad  for  him  1'    Sad  for  me,  too  1 

"Age    does    not    always   go    by  But  what  of  that  1    Oh,  my  poor  boy. 

almanac,"  the  other  answered.  My  Ned  !    Yes,  mine.    *  Ours,'  she 

"  No  !  but  Constance  is  a  full  ripe  said  ;  but  I  say  mine,  my  Ned;  not 

woman,  mind  and  body.     Ned  will  ours  !" 
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**  Not  ours !  not  ours  !    What  are  "  See  1    Nothing  but  my  father's 

yoa  saying,    darling  wife  ?     What  regulation  sword.'' 

moves  you  ]"    asked  that  only  one  '*  And  that  is  every  thing.    I  could 

Yoice  dearer  than  even  her  dear  boy's,  not  tell  what  ailed  the  boy  these  many 

**  Ah,  my  own  Robert !    Yes,  with  days.    And  yet  I  caught  his  looks 

rou  I  will  say  *  ours ;'  our  own  poor  upon  the  sword  a  dozen  times." 

"edi"  "It  was  a  chisel  only,"  said  her 

She  threw  her  arms   about  the  husband,  -smiling  sadly,  "  with  which 

father's  neck,  and  laid  her  head  upon  to  carve  a  pedestal  for  his  fair  idol, 

his  breast,  and  clung  there,  and  ^ve  The  idol  broken,  no  more  need  of  pe- 

way,  and  shook,  as  the  tears  ramed  destal" 

down.  Lucy  gave  back  the  sad  smile,  yet 

He  would  not  break  her  grief  with  with  a  woman's  archness  who  smiles 

any  question  or  foolish  exclamation  at  a  man's  clumsiness  in  guessing 

of  surprise,  but  let  this  strange  storm  heart-riddles, 

sweep  across  the  unaccustomed  sky  "  Idols  are  easier  broken  than  the 

of  his  Lucy's  even  temper.   Presently  hope  of  them.    Empty  pedestals  seem 

he  drew  her  towards  the  sofa,  where  to  promise  that  they  shall  stand  upon 

they  both  sat  down,  his  arm  around  them  yet    But  you  spoke  of  weanmg. 

her,  her  hands  in  his,  and  the  dear  One  must  wean  upon  some  kind  of 

hea<l  upon  his  shoulder  still.  food.     Such  a  spirit  as  Ned's  will 

Then,  of  her  own  accord,  she  told  hunger  ten  times  more  for  action  and 

him,  almost  word  for  word,  what  had  adventure  now." 

been  said  between  the  countess  and  "I  had  not  thought  of  that,  dearest: 

herself  perhaps  it  may.    But  Ned's  is  a  duti- 

**  And  now,  my  own  dear  husband,  ful  and  loving  spirit.    He  will  not 

promise  me  this  one  thing.    By  all  the  leave  us  lightly." 

love  which  knits  us,  either  to  other.  The  sad  smile  was  still  upon  her 

and  both  to  our  only  child,  promise  countenance ;    but  a  subtle  change 

me  not  to  thwart  him  !"  came  over  it.    Through  its  sadness 

'^  Not  to  thwart  him,  my  sweet  gleamed  a  strange    exultation :    its 

wife !    What  power  have  you  or  I  to  sorrow    irradiated   by  some  mystic 

thwart  or  humour  him  in  this  1    We  Joy.    The  father  loved  his  boy  well — 

cannot  give  him  Lady  Constance.  His  loved  him  better  than  life.    But  Lucy 

heart,  poor  boy,  must  weau  itself  from  was  his  mother.     The  self-sacrificing 

her.    There  is  no  help  for  it."  mystery  of  motherlove  was  hers.    Ini- 

"  Yes,  I  suppose — tnat  is,  I  know —  tiation  in  it,  pangs  of  motherhood 

well,  yes  1    Ah,  my  poor  Ned  ! — it  alone  can  purchase.    Her  sad  smile 

most.    But  do  not  let  us  make  the  was  not  arrogant,  and  yet  it  was  a 

weaning  harder,  Robert,  dear."  smile  of  conscious  triumph ;  for  the 

*'  The  Lord  forbid  !  I  don't  quite  sense  was  on  her  of  that  supremacy 

understand  you,  Lucy."  in  love,  which  it  is  a  woman  s  joy  to 

**  Yes,  yes,  you  surely  must    This  find  so  real,  seeing  how  dear  her 

is  a  double  secret,  and  we  hold  both  weaker  nature  buys  it 

threads  now."  "  Yes,  Robert,  we  have  a  dutiful 

"  flow  so.  a  double  secret  ?"  and  loving  son.    Love  and  duty  might 

"Yes,  a  double  lonjnng.    One  for  teach  him  to  make  a  costly  sacrince. 

this  Lady  Constance  wno  thinks  light  But  it  is  anticipated.    WeJiave  made 

of  him.    It  will  be  long  before  she  it    For  you  will  make  it  with  me. 

finds  another  such  to  love  her,  Ro-  dearest  Robert    Perhaps  he  would 

bert !"  not  leave  us  of  himself ; — but  we  will 

"  Well  Lucy ;  but  the  second  V  bid  him  go." 

"  For  the  life  of  a  soldier."  Meekness  is  not  one  with  weakness: 

"  No,  dearest,  surely  not    He  has  who  thinks  so  greatly  errs.   The  man's 

done  very  well  at  Eton.    He  will  do  manliness  reeled  at  the  shock  which 

well  at  Oxford.    This  soldiering  was  came  so  mighty  from  the  meek  heart 

but  a  means  to  an  impossible  end,  of  his  wife. 

which  he  would  not  own  for  such,  "  Bid  the  boy  go,  dear  Lucy :  bid 

poor  fellow !"  him  go !    Send  him  away  1    Send  Ned 

"  Robert,  do  not  deceive  yourself ;  away,  and  with  him  all  the  fond  hopes 

but  look  there,  in  the  comer  :  what  we  have  had  of  him  1" 

do  you  see  tiiere?"  Great  beads  of  tears  stood  in  his 
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eyes,  and  then  came  rolling  down;  "  We  will  make  liifl lioi)e8  outs,  my 

and  then  his  great  sobs  shook  him.  own  Robert    We  will  not  let  him 

She  put  her  gentle  hands  upon  his  know  but  what  ours  are  his." 

shoulders  and  seemed  to  steady  the  Oh,  mighty  motherlove,  and  mighty 

strong  frame  that  quivered.  consciousness  of  might ! 

"  Just  so,  dear  Robert,  we  will  fore-  She  forbore  to  ask  a  promise,  to  en- 
go  the  fond  hopes  t^«  have  had  of  him.  treat  or  plead.  But  in  the  silence 
Remember,  tney  were  not  his  but  made  full  conquest  of  her  husband's 
ours.    Why  clutch  them  selfishly?  will. 

We  had  our  own  hopes  of  ourselves,  He  pressed  her  once  more  to  his 

and  have  found  them  true  in  one  breast,  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  and 

another.    Let  him  seek  his,  and  pray  said : 

God  he  may  find  them  no  more  false  "  You  are  his  mother,  Lucy.    I 

than  we  have  done !"  can  have  but  one  heart  with  yourself 

He  folded  her  to  his  breast,  and  in  this  as  in  all  else  on  earth.    Do  as 

pressed  her  to  his  heart,  as  on  the  you  think  best,  love,  and  the  good 

nrst  day  they  were  wed.  Lord  comfort  us," 
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Ned  meanwhile  was  up  upon  the  He  set  his  teeth,  and  looked  abont 

moorland.  Waking  from  feverish  and  him.    Amidst  the  big  boulders,  be- 

broken  sleep  to  heaviness  of  heart,  the  tween  which  the  moorland  stream 

thought  of  the  fresh  wilderness  had  came  foaming,  he  spied  a  large,  flat 

beckoned  him  out.    Mindful  of  his  stone,  so  massive  that  he  had  much 

mother's  possible  anxiety,    he   had  ado  to  raise  it  at  arms'  length  above 

taken  with  him  his  fishing-rod  and  his  head.     And  yet  he  hurled  it 

basket,  that  their  absence  might  ac-  with  such  force  against  one  of  those 

coimt  for  his.    It  was  so  early,  and  he  smooth-pated  bouldfirs  that  it  shivered 

went  so  fast,  that  the  whin  bushes  had  into  fragments,  one  of  which  struck 

not  yet  caught  a  single  fi;ilding  beam  and  cut  him  on  the  rebound.    His 

when  he  had  reached  the  higher  le-  excitement  was  too  fierce  to  let  him 

vels.  feel  the  cut.    When  blood  began  to 

"  Ex  oriente  lux,"  he  said,  as  the  trickle  on  his  forehead  he  thought  it 
bright  sun-rim  came  up  on  the  hori-  water,  splashed  up  in  his  face  by  the 
zon.  "After  sunset  one  looks  east-  shivered  stone.  He  went  striding  up- 
ward for  another  sunrise.  So  must  L"  stream  moodily,  making  savage  cuts 

Then  his  heart  smote  him  to  think  with  his  fishing-rod  at  tall  thistles, 

that  facing  eastwards  he  had  put  his  or  other  lusty  weeds, 

home  behmd  him.    So  he  turned  to  Was  this  the  same  lad  that  bad 

look  back  on  it;  but  his  treacherous  borne  himself  so  gently  with  I^dy 

eveshot  swerved  and  struck — not  upon  Ciansdale  and   her  daughter  over- 

tne  eaves  under  which  his  mother's  night  ?                                            , 

head  was  pillowed ;  but  upon  the  pin-  The  venr  same.    A  young  man  s 

nacles  of  Cransdale  Hoiise.  heart  is  ntful  in  its  waywardness. 

"  A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  And  he  was  in  a  wilderness  alone. 

his  mother,  and  shall" No,  boy.  He  that  is  so  may  oflen  encoun- 

no.    Not  even  if  they  reckoned  thee  ter  with  a  fiend.      So  on  he  went : 

a  man.    Art  thou  not  even  yet  awake  the  hot  sun  baking  into  dots  ^e 

from  that  dream  of  what  cannot  be?  blood  upon  his  angry  forehead.    He 

A  flush  of  anger  heated  him.  With-  saw  a  trout  basking  m  a  (juiet  basin» 

out  looking  upon  the  house  where  he  shut  out  from  the  brawlmg  streani 

was  bom,  he  tiunedright  round  again,  by  two  big  stones.    He  hurled  bjs 

and  walked  over  the  moor,  scanning  rod,  in  wanton  wrath,  at  it  so  vio- 

eagerly  its  blue-brown  ridges.    That  lentlyj  that  as  the  creature  turned  its 

is  no  longer  one  of  them  on  which  his  side   it   showed   a  murderous  rent 

eye  rests  at  last.    Yon  long  level  line  among  the  flashing  scales, 

is  surely  not  a  line  of  straggling  moor-  Butcherly  done,  not  soldierly,  Ned . 

land  bushes  1    Those  are  the  tree-  In  outrage  of  the  laws  of  sport— tie 

tops  of  some  long  formal  avenue—the  mimic  war !                                    . 

great  avenue  at  Rookenham.  But  his  anger  burnt  fiercely;  ^^ 
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still  he  stnick  out  savagely  with  the  child  hung  for  a  moment  at  arm's 

rod  at  every  tall  weed  or  flower  as  length  over  the  pool 

he  went  alon^.  Ned  dashed  m.    The  water  was 

He  that  will  not  wrestle  with  the  low ;  so  he  found  footing  under  the 

tempter  in  the  wilderness  is  driven  of  Pixie's  pillar,  and  caught  the  urchin 

him.    It  was  going  ill  with  Edward  in  his  arms  as  it  fell.    It  was  an  im- 

until  he  encountered  an  angel  and  pish  creature,  and  made  hideous  faces 

minister  of  mce  in  the  strangest  and  at  him  as  he  set  it  down  safe  upon 

most  unlikely  form.  the  bank.    Then  it  burst  into  fits  of 

He  bad  reached  a  spot  upon  the  hysterical  laughter, 
course  of  the  stream  where  the  ^ound       ^'  What's  your  name,  little  one  ?"  he 
made  an  abrupt  rise,  above  which  the  asked,  when  this  at  last  subsided, 
water  was  swollen  bv  the  inflow  of       A  vacant  stare  was  the  only  answer, 
two  lesser  burns,  ana  so  came  tum-        **  How  do  they  call  you  boy,  theni" 
bling  in  a  miniature  cataract  over  the       The  child  opened  its  mouth  wide, 
falL    Beneath  it  rose,  in  front,  a  soli-  and  gaped  upon  him, 
tary  shaft  of  stone,  squared  as  if  by       '*  Can't    you   speak,   little    boy  ? 
human  hands,  ana  set  up  in  mid-  Whose  child  are  you  1 
stream.    It  was  known  as  the  Pixie's       "  Manuny's." 
pillar  to  the  folk  of  the  country-side.       This  was   more  hopeful :   but  it 
To  reach  it  required  the  nicest  equili-  soon  appeared  to  be  the  whole  extent 
brium;  for  the  neighbouring  stones  of  information  to   be  gained.     No 
stood  at  a  steeper  dip,  showing  only  questioning,  coaxing,  wheedling,  or 
thinnest  edges,  or  tooth-like  points  tnreat,could  discover  mammv's  where- 
above  the  water  which  eddied  wildly  about.    The  more  trouble  Ked  took 
round,  or  formed  deep  pools  on  either  to  extract  an  answer,  the  more  reso- 
6id&    The  capital  of^tnis  strange  na-  lute  grew  the  urchin  to  ^ive  none  ; 
tural  pillar  was  a  platform  some  three  indeed  he  soon  ceased  to  listen  to  his 
feet  B<)uare,  at  such  a  sharp  incline  questioner,  or  look  at  him,  absorbed 
that  it  required  the  sure  foot  of  a  in  the  process  of  weaving  rushes  with 

f;oat  to  stand  on  it ;  over  all  waved  a  the  rignt  hand  between  the  outspread 
ittle  rowan  ash  rooted  in  the  fissures  fingers  of  the  left 
of  the  stone.  About  its  slender  trunk  "Here's  a  pretty  fix,"  thought  Ned, 
a  child  had  twined  its  left  arm,  and  as  he  threw  himself  also  down  upon 
was  grasping  with  the  right  hand  at  the  grass  in  the  full  blaase  of  the  sun- 
green  berries  on  tiie  outer  boughs  shine,  to  dry  his  clothes  dripping 
hun^  over  the  basin  into  which  the  from  his  dash  into  the  pool.  *us  the 
tumoling  waters  fell.  Ned  fairlv  brat  sulky  or  idiotic  ]  And  what  on 
sickened  to  see  the  sapling  bend  with  earth  ami  to  do  with  it,  anyhow  1" 
the  child*s  weight,  and  sway  to  and  The  moorland  was  wide  and  wild, 
fro  with  its  ea^er  outstretch.  Its  He  could  not  think  of  any  village 
face  was  from  him,  and  he  did  not  for  miles  whence  the  child  might  have 
dare  to  call,  lest  the  rash  Uttle  one,  come.  He  unslimg  his  fishinc  basket, 
startled  by  the  sudden  cry,  should  and  threw  it  carelessly  down  oetween 
lose  its  hold.  Patting  together  two  himself  and  his  impracticable  charge, 
joints  of  his  fishing  rod,  he  advanced  By  and  b^r  he  remembered  the  lower 
with  its  help  as  far  along  the  chancy  jomts  of  his  rod  which  he  had  thrown 
stepping  stones  as  he  could  make  his  away  to  plunge  into  the  water.  He 
footmg  ffood :  there  he  waited  till  the  got  up  and  went  out  upon  the  step- 
child's taoe  should  turn  his  way.  But  pingstones  to  look  for  it.  The  child, 
the  outmost  bunch  of  berries  seemed  who  had  eyed  him  with  stolen  glances 
to  have  fascinated  the  urchin.  Loosing  all  along,  pounced  upon  the  oasket 
the  left  hand  from  the  trunk,  he  kept  the  instant  that  his  back  was  turned, 
sliding  it  ever  further  along  a  project-  It  held  a  fly-book  and  a  spare  winch, 
ing  branch,  edging  his  eager  feet  The  former  was  at  once  tossed  aside  ; 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  the  latter,  new  and  bright,  excited 
steep  stone.  His  finj^ertips  just  touch-  curiosity  and  desire.  The  child  be- 
sd  the  dangling  pnxe  once,  and  then  gan  to  pull  at  the  end  of  the  coiled 
caught  at  it  again,  till  the  foothold  line :  crrr—  whrr—  went  the  winch, 
slipped ;  and  the  right  hand  clutching  What  a  wondrous  and  delightful  toy ! 
the  same  branch  with  the  left,  the       Havingsomehazynotion  of  owner- 
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ship,  and  vague  apprehension  of  the  again  ;   "  sing  out  a  bit,  if  there's 
dangers  of  theft,  he  looked  round  for  any  one  there !" 
Ned,  whose  back  was    turned  and        *'  Here,  i'  bed-room,"  the  voice  re- 
bent  over  the  stream,  out  of  which  he  joined,  a  little  louder,  though  very 
was  tmng  to  fish  the  joints  of  his  feeble  still. 

rod.    The  boy  started  up,  hid  the  reel        He  pushed  open  the  bed-room  door, 

in  his  shirt  breast,  and  scampered  There  was  a  poor  tent  bedstead  with- 

off.  out    curtains,    whose    counterpane. 

When  Ned  turned  again,  he  saw  though   tossed   and   tumibled,   was 

the  urchin  many  hundred  yards  ahead,  scrupulously    dean.      On    the  pil- 

running  as  if  for  life.  low  lay  the  feverish  head  of  a  wo- 

*'  Cutting  home  again,  I  suppose ;  man,  with  large  dark  eyes.  In  a 
but  there's  no  knowing,  I'd  better  comer  stood  a  smaller  truckle-bed, 
follow  the  monkey."  So  he  slung  his  still  more  disordered ;  and  down  he- 
basket,  without  missing  the  winch,  side  it  crouched  the  child,  pulling  the 
and  set  off  at  a  trot  in  pursuit  line  again  to  hear  the  'crrr — whir  of 

They  ran  half  a  mile  at  least,  the  the  reel, 
child  scudding  on  before  wild  and       "  Thank  Gk)d  sum  'un  be  coom  at 

swift  as  a  moorland  hare.   Presently,  last !"  the  woman  said,  as  Ned  went 

in  a  sudden  fold  of  the  ground,  ap-  up  to  the  bedside  and  asked  what 

psared  a  solitary  human  dwelling,  aued  her.    "  I  thought  I  should  a 

mto  which  it  ran.  died  afore  any  one  'ud  coom  anighst 

It  was  a  long  low  cottage,  built  of  me :  and  then  what  'ud  a  coom  o' 

stone- work  as  rough  as  if  the  builders  Benjy  V* 

had  piled  up  stones  and  boulders  off       '*  So  that  little  fellow  is  yours,  is 

the  moor  without  attempt  to  sort  he  1    I  couldn't  make  out  from  him 

or  face,  or  dress  them.    The  thatch  who  his  *  mammy*  was." 
was  a  mass  of  ling  and  heather  kept        "  There,  sir,  I  knows  he  ain't  ezack- 

down  by  heavy  stones.    There  was  erly  not  as    other  folk's  children; 

no  upper  storey ;  the  two  rooms,  with  but  kind  o'  lost  most  times.  But  there 

a  sort  of  bam  or  cow-shed,  being  on  aint  no  harm  in  my  poor  Beiyy  no 

the  groimd  floor.    A  plot  of  stunted  how,  neither." 
cabbages,  and  of  potatoes  with  weak        "  Well  I  found  him  on  the  Pixie's 

haulms,  were  the  only  signs  of  culti-  pillar,  off  of  which  he  tumbled,  and 

vation.  I  caught  him :  and  when  he  cut  awav, 

When    Ned  came  up,   the   door  I  ran  after  nim,  for  fear  he  should 

of  rude  oakslabs,  stood   ajar.    No  get  into  mischief  again." 
voice  answered  his  knocking ;  so  he        "  God  bless  'ee,  sir  ;  He  must  a 

went  in.  sent'ee,  sure  enough,  to  save  poor 

The  furniture  of  the  kitchen,  or  Beiyy's  life,  and,  maybe,  his  mother's, 

keeping-room,  was  scanty,  but  very  I've  a  lain  here  three  days  wi'  a  sort 

clean.    It  was,  however,  in  complete  o*  chill.    I  wur  out  a  hay  makin'  a 

disorder,  as  if  the  wayward  under-  Saturday  and  wur  cotched  in  thic 

witted  child  had  been  suffered  to  starmascoomonarteraoon,yemiDd" 
work  his  will  upon  it.    There  was  a        "  What,   were   you  out   in   that 

wide  open  chimney,  and  a  big  black  thunderstorm?     I    can't   remember 

iron  cooking-pot  hung  over  the  white  such  a  downpour  this  long  time," 
ashes  of  a  dead  fire.    A  small  wooden        "  'Ees  sure,  sir  ;  an'  it's  a  main 

Dutch  clock  hung  in  one  comer ;  but  step  up  here  from  Rookenham ;  t'wur 

its  pendulum  was  still,  and  its  click  in  the  park  we  wur  haying.    I  wur 

hushed.    On  a  dresser  were  the  frag-  that  wet  and  coold  afore  I  gotten  our 

ments  of  a  loaf  apparently  broken  bit  o'  supper,  and  gotten  Benjy  to 

by  the  child.    A  kitten,  not  given  to  bed ;  there,  I  wur  fit  to  bite  my  tongue 

bread-eating,  was  sniffing  at  them,  off  wi'  my  teeth  a  chatterin'. 
mewing  starveling  mews.    There  was       "  And  then,  I  i^ppose,  it  turned  to 

an  air  of  desolation  over  all.  fever  heati" 

"Holloa  here!  Any  one  at  home  ?"        "Coom  all  over  wi'  flushes  and 

cried  Ned.    Though  he  could  not  feel  hets,  tQl  I  feeled  liker  a  coal,*  I  wur 

quite  sure  of  it,  he  thought  he  heard  sort  o'  wanderin'  and  light  by  night.' 

^•eble  answer  to  his  hail.  "  And  have  none  of  tbe  na^hboure 

Yhere  are  you,  then?"  he  cried  been  near  you  1" 
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^' Naighboms !  why,  bless  'ee,  sir,  his  lips  with  unmistakable  intelli- 

there  aint  noDe  lives  nigher  nor  the  gence. 

kipper  at  Rookenham-gate/'  *^  Well  then,  you  mind  the  fire  and 

^  What !  have  you  laid  here  with-  take  care  of  mammy,  and  don't  run 

out  medicine,  or  food,  or  drink,  these  out  upon  the  moor  till  I  come  back, 

three  days !    Couldn't  you  send  the  you  know,  and  I'll  bring  you  some 

child  down  to  let  some  one  know  how  peppermints ;  do  you  hear  Benjy  V* 

ill  you  were?"  "  Ees,  froodies,    he  repeated,  and 

^  That's  where  'tis,  sir ;  Benj/s  licked  his  lips  again. 
quite  sensible-like  by  times,  and  uU  So  Ned  went  hurrying  down  to- 
run  arrands  as  well  as  other  children  wards  Rookenham,  forgetful  of  his 
almost :  leastways  when  he's  a  mind  own  troubles,  having  sained  a  pre- 
to  't.  But  fust  he  took  on  a  cryin'  cious  respite  in  his  coidict  with  the 
to  see  mammv  abed  so  long.  Then  fiercer  spirit  that  had  ur^d  him  on 
he  wur  offended  like  as  she  'udn't  before  this  unexpected  visit  to  the 
bile  'un  no  'taters;  then  he  tuk  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  afiSic- 
an'  started  out  on  the  moor,  and  tion. 

left  I  all  alone."  He  chanced  upon  the  doctor  a  mile 

*'  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  house  before  reaching  the  village,  close  by 

that  I  can  give  vou,"  said  Ned,  in  one  of  the  Park  lodges.  He  promised 

great  concern,  **  before  I  go  down  to  to  go  up  at  once  to  the  sick  woman  ; 

Kookenham   to   fetch   the   doctor?  but  would  drive  Ned  up  the  Park 

Whom  I  shall  tell  about  you  down  avenue,  to  convey  her  messa^  to  the 

there,  who'll  see  to  vou  and  the  child  friendly  housekeeper.    Mrs.  White,  a 

whilst  vou' re  so  illf"  motherly  kind  of  woman,  was  much 

"^  Well,  if  you  could  mak'  me  a  drop  concerned  at  hearing  of  Kizpah  Cot- 

o'  tea  now ;  but  its  troublin'  vou."  tie's  trouble.   She  would  go  to  her  at 

^Oh,  confound  the  trouble:  but  once;  but  must  put  up  a  little  parcel 

there's  no  fire,  you  know,  ana  the  of  comforts  whilst  the  Shetland  po- 

water  will  take  no  end  of  time  to  boil ;  nies  were  beins  harnessed.  She  would 

and  its  a  good  step  down  into  Book-  give  Mr.  Locksley  a  lift  over  the 

enhaoL    I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  light  moor  on  his  way  back.    My  lord's 

a  fire,  and  put  the  kettle  on,  and  cut  little  study  was  the  only  room  where 

down  after  the  doctor  whilst  it's  boil-  the  things  were  uncovered,  as  no  one 

ing,  eh  ?"  was  at  Rookenham  i  ust  now ;  perhaps 

^  Well  do  'ee  now ;  and  Qod  bless  Mr.  Locksley  woulcl  step  in  there  and 

'ee  for  being  kind  to  a  poor  widder  sit  down. 

'ooman."  He  sat  down  at  a  writine-table 
Assisted   by  Master  Benjy;,  who  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  looked 
brightened  up  at  what  he  conceived  to  round.  It  was  plainly  furnished,  and 
be  preliminaries  for  boilinc  "taters,"  but  for  the  blue  books  and  official 
Ned  soon  had  a  blazing  fire  on  the  papers,  presented  the  appearance  of 
kitchen  hearth.    He  was  under  some  a  studious  man's  sitting-room  in  Col- 
apprehension   at   leaving  the   idiot  lege.    By  the  fire-side  was  an  arm- 
boy  in  charge,  lest  he  should  set  fire  chair,  whose  shape  and  cover  seemed 
to  the  cottage,  and  bring  about  a  to  announce  that  it  had  strayed  from 
more  hideous  calamity  for  his  sick  a  lady's  boudoir;  and  on  the  mantel- 
mother.    But  she  assured  her  new-  piece,   between   two   very  common 
found  friend  that  Beiyy  might  be  spill-holders,  was  an  exquisite  vase 
trusted  to  tend  the  fire  without  dan-  of  old  Dresden.      Both  were  che- 
ger  to  himself  or  her.  rished  souvenirs  of  Lord  Royston's 
''Andwhenye'vewamed  the  doctor,  mother.  That  never  came  into  Ned's 
good  {^nelman,  do  'ee  call  in  at  Park  mind ;  which  fastening  at  once  upon 
ooommg  back,  and  tell  Mrs.  White,  their  presence,  and  perceiving  their 
the  housekeeper,  how  'tis  wi'  I.  She's  incongruity  with  all  else  in  the  study, 
been  biggest  o'  friends  to  me  and  mv  looked  forward  for  an  explanation, 
fimJT  ever  since  I  wur  left  a  widder.  instead  of  backward;  setting  down 
**  Benjy,"  said  Ned,  as  he  went  out,  to  anticipation  what  was  indeed  a 
*'  do   you  know  what   peppermints  retrospect  Hot  and  bitter  came  back 
are  f  the  fiush  of  jealousy. 
** 'Ees,  goodies,"  quoth  he,  licking  ''What?  Is  he  so  sure  of  herf 
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Sball  she  eit  there,  and  Bnip  hie  red    cli&iBe,  and  witli  an  nuinstifii 

tape  for  him,  ae  he  dockets  hifi  papers  at  either  Shetlander,  had  set  them 

and  fingers  his  blue  books  V  galloping  down  the  avenue  towards 

He  went  striding  up  and  down  the  the  lodga 

room,  his  fingers  twitihing  neryoualy  Tbere  waa  a  trifle  of  asthma  about 

with  the  play  of  an  impulse,  which  the  good  stout  lady  sometimes  no  le^ 

almost  mastered  him,  spite  of  his  than  a  touch  of  those  "rheuroatic«" 

shame,  to  seize  the  Dresden  vase  and  at  which  she  had  glanced  in  her  apo- 

daah  it  into  splinters,  as  he  had  done  logiea     So  the  Long  Avenue  was 

by  the  big  stone  on  the  moor.  passed,  and  the  stretoh  of  higb  road 

"  He  counts  already  on  seeing  her  oeyond  the  lodge ;  and  it  was  the 

dainty  fingers  coax  the  flowers  into  ponies'  turn  to  be  shortish  of  breath, 

perfect  grouping  of  form  aod  colour,  tugging  up  the  hill  side,  before  she 

I've  half  a  mind  to  smash  the" had  recovered  her's   sufficiently  to 

"Please  Master  Ned,  the  ponies  is  enter  upon  converaation.     Ned  had 

to,  and  I've  put  up  Rizpah's  parceL  been  silently  grinding  his  teeth,  partly 

"We'd  better  be  going  before  it  b  any  to  confine  his  fury — partly,  perhaps, 

lat«r.  But  bless  me,  what  have  I  been  to  curb  involuntary  remonstrances  of 

thinking  about }     I  do  believe  the  certain  inward  feelings  a^nst  his 

rheumatics  affect  my  head  at  times,  sentimental  refusal  to  satisfy'  thdr 

You've  come  over  all  the  way  from  imperious  and  legitimate  cravings. 

Gransdale,  this  forenoon,  and  I'll  be  I'm  so  sorrymylord  wasn'tdown 

bound  to  say  you've  never  had  amor-  at  Rookenham,  Mr.  LocksIej^Mas- 

eel  of  lunch.    I  beg  a  thousand  par-  ter  Ned  I  was  a-goin'  to  say.    Then 

dons ;  you  shall  have  a  tray  in  five  this  sad  business,  may  be,  wouldn't 

minutes."  have  happened." 

"Not  a  bit — not  a  morsel!"  cried  "How  could  Lord  Royston  have 

Ned,  with  savage  emphasis.  kept  poor  Rizpah— that's  her  name 

"Oh,  deary,  deary  me!    I  beg  your  I  think  you  said- -from  gettiDg&»iD- 

pardon  humbly.    It's  more  than  my  stroke! 

lord  would  easily  forgive  me,  being  "La,  Master  Ned-    1  beg  pardon, 

so  unhospitable;  it's  not  Bookenham  Mr.  Lockslej,  I  wasn't  a  thinking 

ways,   by  no  means,"    quoth    Mrs.  of  that  poor  creature,  but  of  yoor 

White,  much  distressed,  going  without  your  lunch  nam." 

"We  can't- have  nothing  hot  in  so  "Not  another  word  About  it,  prav, 

short  a  time,  Master  Ned— that  is,  Mrs.  White.   It's  tny  own  doing.    No 

Mr.  Locksley  ;  but  if  a  cold   fowl  one  who  knows  your  heartiness  could 

with  a  cut  of  bam  and  a  grouae-^,  doubt  it" 

and" ■  "Ah,  Master  Ned— it  taill  come 

"Not  a  angle  morsel— I  mean  no  more  natural  than  Mr.  Lockaley— I 

thank  you — I  really  beg  your  pardon,  mind  the  time  when  you'd  have  made 

I  am  very  sorry— that  is,  I  didn't  soraetiuug  like  a  lunoheon.  Musayon 

mean — in  fact,  I  don't  feel  hungry,  me!  how  fast  time  goes.  It  seems  like 

Thank  you  veiy  kindly  ail  the  same,  yesterday,  yet  it's  some  years  now, 

*  Mrs.  White;  but,  as  you  said,  its  late,  since  I  seen  you  three  oome  tearing 

and  a  long  drive  over  the  moor,'  down  the  hill  side  and  up  the  avenue 

_»..n„w.j  „..!■  M=.i      Ij^  (^jg  wrath  he  a  horseback;  you,  and  the  young  Earl, 

'  bite  nor  sup  under  and  Lady  Constuice,  with  her  besu- 

r  out  of  his  rival's  tiful  hair  all  fleering  in  the  wind 

n  terrible  and  ridi-  a  head  of  both  of  you.    How  she  did 

it  having  let  that  gallop,  to  be  sure!    It's  attea  made 

ion  hospitable  Mrs.  m;^  blood  run  cold  to  see  such  a  lovely 

1  up  his  hat  and  child  as  she  was  running  wild  wita 

iit«  of  her  entrea-  you  boys!    I  don't  know  whan  you've 

age  they  met  the  all  three  been  over  at  Bookenham. 

whom    she,    with  I^st  time  she  came  here  you  wasn't 

mind,  despatched  with  her,  not  the  Earl  nor  you.    She 

iniits ;    but  before  came  with  I^dy  Cranadale  and  my 

re  could  be  pro-  lord  in  the  barouche." 

istted  the  discom-  Ned  ground  his  teeth  the  harder; 

into    the    pony-  but  Mra.  White,  who  rather  liked  to 
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bare  the  eonrersation  to  herself,  went  "  Lor,  Master  Ned,  how  can  you  1 

on —  No,  poor  little  fellow  ;   he's    mis- 

"  She's  altered  very  much,  is  Lady  chievous  by  times,  but  not  spiteful 

Constance,  more  grandlike  and  stately  that  ever  X  hear  tell.  Fd  better  begin 

to  look  at^  but  just  as  beautiful  as  at  the  beginning,  perhaps,  and  then 

ever,  I  think ;  and  quite  as  kind-  you'll  understand  all  about  it." 

spoken*    She  took  one  hand  of  mine  "  All  right,  Mrs.  White,  fire  away 

in  both  of  her^s,  she  did,  and  says  then.'' 

she  — *  You    dear  old   Mrs.  White,  "  You  know  the  quarries  at  Garlige. 

it's  an  age  since  I  set  eyes  on  you.  the  other  side  of  Rookenham  Tillage  T 

rU  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master  Ned,  "  To  be  sure  I  do." 

now,"   x)er8isted   the   good    house-  "  Ralph  Cottle — that  was  Rizpah's 

keeper,  edging  nearer  to  the  luckless  husbana — was  one  of  the  quarrymen. 

driver  and  sinking  her  voice  to  a  con-  Fine  men  they  are  mostly  ;  but  given 

fidential  whisper,  ''you  should  just  a  to  drink,  which  I  never  heard  say  as 

seen  'em  standing  side  by  side,  my  lord  Ralph  was,  neither,  Master  Ned.  But 

und  Lady  Constance,  and  vou'd  a  he  was  very  careless  and  masterful 

thought    as    I    did — '  Well,    there  about  keeping  in  harm's  way,  as  them 

wouldn't  be  such  another  couple  to  quarrymen  always  have  been,  that  I 

be  found  in  England,  if  so  be,  as  ever  can  mind." 

they  were  to  '>e  a  couple,'  as  I'm  sure  *'  Careless  about  the  powder-bacs, 

I  wish  they  might"  eh  1"  threw  in  Ned  considerately,  lor 

''Too  steep  for  the  ponies,"  was  all  the  conflict  between  the  short  wind 

Ned's  answer,  jumping  down  from  his  of  the  asthmatic  patient  and  the  long 

scat  beside  her  as  ii  she  scorched  him.  wind  of  the  story-teller,  seemed  to 

When  the  tug  uphill  was  over,  he  demand  the  occasional  interventicm 

jumped  in  again,  and  besan  at  once,  of  the  listener.    "  I  suppose  he  came 

determined  not  to  let  Mrs.  White  to griefin  blasting,  quarryman  fashion, 

select  tie  topic  of  conversation —  too  ?" 

"Who's  tnis  Rizpah  Cottle,  Mrs.  "Just  so.  Master  Ned,  dear,  just 

White  ?    What  on  earth  brought  her  so.    He  was  a  walking  unconcemed- 

np  there  on  the  moorl"  like,  with  both  hands  m  his  pockets, 

"Well,  she's  a  poor  lone  widow,  when  he  should  have  been  running; 

Master  Ned,  and  it's  her  Benjy  brought  which,  indeed,  it  was  said  at  the 

her  up  upon  the  moor."  coroner's  inquest,  he  ought  to  have 

"Lone  widow,  sure  enough;  but  been  out  of  narm's  way  two  minutes 

she  must  have  an  extra  turn  Tor  lone-  afore  the  blast  came  at  all— when  off 

liness,  spite  of  having  Bei\jy  to  keep  it  goes,  like  any  thing,  and  a  sharp 

her  company,  if  she  uves  up  there  of  piece  cut  like  a  skull-cap  right  off  his 

her  own  accord."  Lead,  poor  fellow,  and  scattered  his 

"Ah,  Master  Ned,  you  don't  know  brains,  as  it  was  awful  to  see.  though 

what  a  mother's  heart  is!     How  they  did  tie  it  up  with  a  handkerchief 

should  youl"  afore  they  carried  the  corpse  right  in 

"Don't  I,  Mr&  White?  You  forget  to  poor  Kizpah,  that  was  expecting 

what  a  mother  of  my  own  I  have.  him   home  to   dinner,  poor   thing, 

"Not  I,  neither.     I  known  her  a-sitting  by  the  fire,  to  watch  a  bit 

afore  you  were  thought  of,  as  they  of  fresh  pork  she  had  roasting,  as 

Bay.     I   lived  housekeeper   at   her  she's  told  me  scores  of  times  since." 

gr&ndfather,  the  Archdeacon's,  years  "  What  a  ghastly  sight  for  the 

afore  he  got  me  my  present  place,  poor  woman !    I  wonder  it  did  not 

in  old  Lord  Rookenham's  time.    She  turn  her  brain  to  look  on  ii" 

were  a  sweet  young  lady,  were  Miss  "  No,  she  never  gave  so  much  as  a 

Lucy,  so  gentle  and  loving-like ;  there  screech  they  say ;  but  sat  stony-like, 

was  the  makins  of  a  mother  in  her  and  said,  quite  quiet  and  composed : 

long  before  she  had  ever  a  child.  *  Please  lay  'un  out  on  the  bed,  poor 

'^Well,  but  what  has  Rizpah's  mo-  fellow  !'    '  But  there,  Mrs.  White,'— 

therly  heut  to  do  with  living  up  all  she've  a  told  me  scores  o'  times — 

alone  upon  the  moor  with  Benjy  II  'I  feeled  jist  so  as  if  my  heart  had 

ehould  nave  thought  it  safer  for  the  given  two  turns  wrong,  and  then  bid 

child  to  have  been  down  with  other  still,  you  know.'    Her  oaby  was  bom 

little  'ana  at  Rookenham.    Is  he  mis-  not  six  weeks  after,  and  though  lier 

chievous?    Would  he  bite 'em?"  brain  wasn't  turned,  his  was;  for 
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that  was  her  Bei^jy.    I've  heard  tell  and  yet  she'd  earn  enoagh  to  kct: 

that  she  wanted  to  call  him  *  Benoni,  herself  and  him." 
the  son  of  sorrow/  when  he  was  christ-        "  But  living  up  upon  the  moorV  i 

ened,  like  Rachel  a-Klying ;  but  our  so  far  off,  must  have  mcmaeii  V  * 

Rector  down  at  Rookenham  persuaded  difficulties  tenfold.    They  duiii*t  !  • 

her  to  alter  it,  like  Jacob,  you  know,  here  in  the  father's  time,  did  Xhtj 
sir."  "No,  Master  Ned;  no  morr  ti.'% 

'^  Was  the  child  an  idiot  from  its  didn'tin  the  first  years  of  little  Brr..^  * 

birth,  then  1"  life.    It  was  along  of  a  foreign  d*- 1  - 

"I  thought  so  myself,  so  soon  as  that  came  once  to  my  lonl*a,  tt-: 

ever  I  set  eyes  on  it ;  not  as  I  said  so  Rizpah  left  the  village  and  took  t:  t 

to  Rizpah,  poor  thin^,  for  'twas  plain  cottage  here." 
to  see  she  didn't  thmk  so  for  a  long        "  A  foreign  doctor  t" 
time."  "Yes.    He  was  a  Swish,  I  th.-Lt 

"Poor  creature!    I  dare  say  she  leastways  a  German  sort  of  gfrnt:* 

found  it  hard  to  face  the  fact"  man  with  spectacies,    as   nneh  •  i 

"  Hard !    Bless  you,  it  was  heart-  smoke.     And  he  saw   Beigy  ;    ar-1 

less  to  see  her  watch  for  any  sign  told  his  mother  that  pure  air  up   n 

of  sense  like  in  her  baby.    I  have  hilltops,  was  likeliest  for   such  i^ 

seen  her  sit  with  it  upon  her  knees  that  poor  child  to  thrive  in.    He  ml.! 

and  nurse  it,  and  sin^,  and  talk  to  it,  there  was  a  plenty  such  where  L* 

and  look,  look,  look,  mto  its  restless  lived,  and  they  put  them  opin  ho»{ . 

eves  as  if  to   fix   the   sense    into  tals  a-top  of  mountains.    Christ iaii«. 

them."  I  think,  he  called  'em  ;  thoagfa  r« 

"WelL  but  Mrs.  White,  all  this  poorsortofChristianssuchasI&DjT  » 

don't  tell  me  what  brought  her  and  like  to  make — not  but  what   »c'Xirf 

her  Benjy  up  here  upon  the  moor."  persons  do  call  them  InnortntL" 

"Don't  it  thoujjhl    Wait  a  bit,        "Oh  cretins!   Yea,  Isecthe  wb^O*- 

sir,  and  you'll  find  it  does.    She  gave  thing  now.  I've  heard  of  those  maun 

her  life  up  to  Benjy  from  the  first  tain  hospitals.    So  Rizoah  came  u(' 

How  she  ever  managed  it,  I've  never  into  the  wild,  to  eive  uer  idivt  lii*/ 

rightly  understood.    Many  were  kind  the  best  chance  of  thriving  t    Brave 

to  her ;  but  Rizpah  had  a  proud  spirit  heart,  indeed  !" 
of  her  own,  and  never  would  beg        *'  Only  a  mother's,  Master  Ned 

while  she  could  work.   Work  !   I  be-  said  Mrs.  White, 
lieveye.    She's  done  wonders  to  find       "Only  a  mother's!"     Ned   kept 

time  for  work  and  to  wait  upon  her  repeating  the  words  to  himself  a]<vui. 

child  as  well.    She  never  neglected  long  after  he  had  parted  at  the  cot- 

him  for  one  half  hour,  seemingly ;  tage-door  from  Mrs.  White. 


AXON,  ▲NGN,  bib! 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  British  Press,  till  drenched  with  anv  thing  but  Heliera 

the  other  day,  that  contributions  to  to  cool  his  poetic  flames.   Soott«  cannj 

periodical  literature  should  be  aiio-  in  all  his  ways,  never  let  the  Writrr« 

nymous.  In  former  times,  when  litera-  of  the   Signet  into  the   secret   <t' 

ture  was  less  a  profession  than  now,  "  Waverley."    He  knew  that  the  lav 

a  Chesterfield  seldom  stepped  into  was  a  jealous  mistiess,  and  tbeifffrr 

the  dirty  purlieus  of  Grub-street  with-  kept  the  dragon  of  prudery  aalcfp 

out  casing  his  name  and  fame  in  a  while  he  stole  the  golden  >Pple*  ^*Q 

pseudonym*  Even  when  Johnson  had  the  fancy  tree  of  fiction.    Bat  knif 

made  literature  respectable,  and  a  even  after  the  days  of  literary  nnidrrj 

literary  club  had  brought  authorship  had  passed :  when  a  TelfooriS  and  s 

into  fashion,  professional  men  wiselv  Warren  had  won  their  way  at  the 

wrote  books  "  under  the  rose."    A  bar,  not  as  book- writers,  but  in  spite 

TempUr  cancht  in  the  act  of  coving  of  it— with  Buckland,  dean  of  cof 

with  the   Muses  would  have  been  cathedral  church  in  the  metrop(tli\ 

turned  out  of  Paper  Buildings,  and  in  and  Milman  of  the  other,  it  was  nevrr 

paaaing  Pump-coort  might  luive  been  thought  expedient  <jr  right  to  isMtt 
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contributioiiB  in  the  periodicaLs  of  the  brary :  so  with  most  of  the  best  pieces 

day  with  the  authors  name  affixed,  of  modern  authorship.    They  one  and 

The  art  of  literary  puffery  was  toler-  all  appeared  upon  their  trial  like  the 

ably  well  understood  when  Colbum  Black  Knisht  of  "  Ivanhoe :"    and 

aonoanoed  that  Sydney  Lady  Morgan  when  they  bad  come  out  of  the  tilt- 

was  on  her  way  from  Paris,  or  that  yard  victorious,  then  they  were  called 

Lady  BIessin£[ton  had  taken  notes  of  to  lift  their  beayer.and  confess  to  their 

her  oonveiBation  with  Lord  Byron,  name  and  whereabouls. 

But  even  then  a  periodical  held  oack  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 

the  marks  of  authorship ;  and  our  evident     It  encouraged  young  au- 

nioDthliea  did  not  announce,  with  a  thors  to  try  their  stren^h  without 

flourish,  the  great  and  famous  authors  that  mauvaise  honte  which  clings  to 

who  had  been  bought  in  as  contribu-  a  first  attempt  in  public.    The  criti- 

UirB,  regardless  of  expense.    A  peri-  cal  we  was  a  Mndlv  help  to  a  young 

odical  catered  for  the  public  the  best  penman,  who  would  have  blushed  to 

it  could — sent  up  the  best   dishes  write  the  little  monosyllable  7.    The 

dresded  witii  the  newest  sauces,  with-  public,  too,  were  thus  habituated  to 

"tit  ticketing  to  each  dish  the  name  take  an  opinion  only  for  its  own  in- 

<>f  the  cA<f  who  had  manipulated,  trinsic  worth,  not  because  it  came 

Kickshaws  were  kickshaw&  no  mat-  weighted  with  a  great  and  sounding 

t€r  by  whom  dressed,  but  they  never  name.    It  carried  some  weight,  it  is 

had  reached  the  last  refinement  of  true,  because  it  came  from  the  Edin- 

modem  literary  gastronomy,  a  sepa-  hurgh  or  Quarterly,  or  so  on — but 

rate  cook  for  each  separate  dish — the  this  was  all    The  rest  of  the  impres- 

( xploits  of  the  kitchen  trumpeted  up  sion  was  produced  by  the  dint  of 

in  the  parlour — Francatelii  in  charge  thought  in  the  writer  only,  or  not  at 

of  the  soups  and  Soyer  of  the  en-  all.    The  description  of  a  i^hty  and 

tri^,  and  famous  M|s.  Glass  her-  powerfid  writer,  like  old  Thunderer 

^M  retained  to  see  the  roast  beef  of  Stirling,  or  Carlyle,  in  the  good  old 

old  Eneland  done  to  a  turn.    No  ;  days  when  he  could  write  English,  is 

even  when  Campbell  sold  his  name  that  of  the  following  : — 

to    the     Monthly     as    editor,    sim-  "  Terrible  he  rode  alone, 

plicity  had  not  quite  deserted  our  With  bis  Jemen  k^qtA  for  ud ; 

monthlies— the  Orontes  had  not  yet  Ora*ment  he  carried  none 

flawed  into  the  Tiber~or  America  ^'^^  ***«  ^'»*»  »!«"  '*■  ^^•• 

deluged  us  with  the  bad  taste  and  A  third  use  of  the  anonymous  was 

smartness  of  selling  a  name  to  puff  that  it  forced  genius  itself  to  keep 

off  a  periodical  above  its  fellows.  within  bounds ;  for  genius,  like  Lord 

Delightful  it  was.  in  those  days  of  £r8kine*s  eagle^  is  as  well  chained 

anonymous  authorship,  to  detect  the  when  brought  into  court    Carlyle's 

rhetoric  and  antithesis  of  a  Macaulay,  contributions  to  the  Westmiviter  and 

^r  the  graceful  periods  of  a  Sir  James  Fraser  are  by  far  his  best  productions; 

Stephen,  under  the  honest  blue  and  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  no  ac- 

bun  of  the  Edinburgh.    Southey's  curate  editor  would  have  allowed  our 

liquid,  easy  prose,  "  strong  without  Valentine  to  turn  Orson,  and  try  and 

rage,  without  overflowing  full,"  came  lick  English  into  the  likeness  of  Qer- 

up  to  the  *'  Quarterly  so  savage  and  man — a  brave  trick,  which  has  gained 

Tartarly"  by  the  Westmoreland  coach,  our  author  huge  applause  from  the 

The  world  read  and  praised  those  groundlings. 

sketches   of    Nelson,    Wesley,   and  But  some  of  our  cotemporaries  have 

•others,  which  were  afterwards  recast  lately  departed  from  this  wise  rule  of 

and  expanded  into  biographies.    Un-  keeping  back  the  contributor's  name, 

demeath  the  kindly  veil  of  the  ano-  Like  in  the  early  closing  movement, 

nymons  the  witchery  of  good  writing  it  is  evident  that  editors  must  go  in  a 

could  not  be  hidden.    The  name  was  body.    One  periodical  that  puffs  its 

vhi«pereid  in  literary  circles,  and  at  contributors  will  force  another  to  do 

l>8t  a  call  was  heard  for  the  repubU-  so  likewise.     A  young  magazine  is 

cation  of  these  gem»  of  authorship,  naturally  anxious  to  make  a  short  cut 

Murniy*8  Home  and  Colonial  Library  to  fame — to  get  over  the  drudgery  of 

vas  the  response  to  this  cry  of  *'  Name,  toiling  up  the  hill  Difficulty.    There 

o^e,"  coming  up  from  all  quartei-s.  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  there 

So  with  Longman's  Travellers'  Li-  is  to  the  name  of  it.    To  seU  a  maga- 
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that  was  her  Benjy.    IVe  heard  tell  and  yet  she'd  earn  enough  to  keep 

that  she  wanted  to  call  him  *  Benoni,  herself  and  him." 
the  son  of  sorrow/  when  he  was  christ-        "  But  living  up  upon  tne  moorland, 

ened)  like  Rachel  a-dying ;  but  our  so  far  off,  must  have  increased  her 

Rector  down  at  Rookenham  persuaded  difficulties  tenfold.     They  didnH  live 

her  to  alter  it,  like  Jacob,  you  know,  here  in  the  father's  time,  did  they  r 
sir."  "  No,  Master  Ned ;  no  more  they 

"Was  the  child  an  idiot  from  its  didn'tin  the  first  years  of  little  Benjy 's 

birth,  then  ?"  life.    It  was  along  of  a  foreign  doctor, 

"  I  thought  so  myself,  so  soon  as  that  came  once  to  my  lord's,   that 

ever  I  set  eyes  on  it ;  not  as  I  said  so  Rizpah  left  the  village  and  took  the 

to  Rizpah,  poor  thing,  for  'twas  plain  cottage  here/' 
to  see  she  didn't  thmk  so  for  a  long        "  A  foreign  doctor  ?" 
time."  "  Yes.    He  was  a  Swish,  I  think, 

"Poor  creature  !    I  dare  say  she  leastways  a  German  sort  of  gentle- 
found  it  hard  to  face  the  fact."  man  with  spectacles,    as    smelt  of 

"  Hard !    Bless  you,  it  was  heart-  smoke.     And  he  saw  Beiyy ;    and 

less  to  see  her  watch  for  any  sign  told  his  mother  that  pure  air  up  on 

of  sense  like  in  her  baby.     I  have  hilltops,  was  likeliest  for    such  as 

seen  her  sit  with  it  upon  her  knees  that  poor  child  to  thrive  in.     He  said 

and  nurse  it,  and  sin^,  and  talk  to  it,  there  was  a  plenty  such  where  he 

and  look,  look,  look,  mto  its  restless  lived,  and  they  put  them  up  in  hoepi- 

eves  as  if  to   fix   the   sense    into  tals  a-top  of  mountains.    Christians, 

them."  I  think,  he  called  'em  ;  though  its 

"Well,  but  Mrs.   White,  all  this  poor  sort  of  Christians  such  as  Benjy*s 

don't  tell  me  what  brought  her  and  like  to  make — not  but  what    8ome 

her  Benjy  up  here  upon  the  moor."  persons  do  call  them  Innocents.** 

"Don't  it  though?    Wait  a  bit,        "Ohcrdtins!   Yes,  I  see  the  whole 

sir,  and  you'll  find  it  does.    She  gave  thine  now.  IVe  heard  of  those  moun- 

her  life  up  to  Benjy  from  the  first,  tain  hospitals.    So  Rizpah  came  up 

How  she  ever  managed  it,  I've  never  into  the  wild,  to  give  her  idiot  boy 

rightly  understood.    Many  were  kind  the  best  chance  of  thriving  1    Brave 

to  her ;  but  Rizpah  had  a  proud  spirit  heart,  indeed !" 
of  her  own,  and  never  would  beg        "  Only  a  mother's,  Master  Ned !" 

while  she  could  work.   Work  !   I  be-  said  Mrs.  White, 
lieveye.    She's  done  wonders  to  find       "Only  a  mother's!"     Ned    kept 

time  for  work  and  to  wait  upon  her  repeating  the  words  to  himself  aloud, 

child  as  well.    She  never  neglected  long  after  he  had  parted  at  the  cot- 

him  for  one  half  hour,  seemingly ;  tage-door  from  Mrs.  White. 


ANON,  ANON,  SIB! 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  British  Press,  till  drenched  with  any  thing  but  Helicon 

the  other  day,  that  contributions  to  to  cool  his  poetic  flames.   Scott,  canny 

periodical  literature  should  be  auo-  in  all  his  ways,  never  let  the  Writers 

nymous.  In  former  times,  when  litera-  of  the    Signet  into   the   secret    of 

ture  was  less  a  profession  than  now,  "  Waverley."    He  knew  that  the  law 

a  Chesterfield  seldom  stepped  into  was  a  jealous  mistress,  and  therefore 

the  dirty  purlieus  of  Grub-street  with-  kept  the  dragon  of  prudery  asleep 

out  casing  his  name  and  fame  in  a  while  he  stole  the  golden  apples  off 

pseudonym.  Even  when  Johnson  had  the  fancy  tree  of  fiction.     But  long 

made  literature  respectable,  and  a  even  after  the  days  of  literary  prudery 

literary  club  had  brought  authorship  had  passed :  when  a  Telfoura  and  a 

into  fashion,  professional  men  wiselv  Warren  had  won  their  way  at  the 

wrote  books  "  under  the  rose."    A  bar,  not  as  book-writers,  but  in  spite 

Templar  caught  in  the  act  of  coving  of  it — with  Buckland,  dean  of  one 

with  the   Muses  would  have  been  cathedral  church  in  the  metropolis, 

turned  out  of  Paper  Buildings,  and  in  and  Milman  of  the  other,  it  was  never 

passing  Pump-court  might  have  been  thought  expedient  qr  right  to  insert 
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contributioiis  in  the  periodicals  of  the  brary ;  so  with  most  of  the  best  pieces 
ciay  with  the  authors  name  affixed,  of  modem  authorship.  Thevoneand 
The  art  of  literary  puflfery  was  toler-  all  appeared  upon  their  trial  like  the 
"ably  well  understood  when  Oolbura  Black  Enisht  of  "  Ivanhoe :"  and 
announced  that  Sydney  Lady  Morsan  when  they  had  come  out  of  the  tilt- 
was  on  her  way  from  Paris,  or  that  yard  victorious,  then  they  were  called 
I^ady  Blessin^ton  had  taken  notes  of  to  lift  their  beayer.  and  confess  to  their 
ber  conveisation  with  Lord  Byron,  name  and  whereaooula 
But  even  then  a  periodical  held  back  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
the  marks  of  authorship ;  and  our  evident.  It  encouraged  young  au- 
monthlies  did  not  announce,  with  a  thors  to  try  their  stren^h  without 
flourish,  the  great  and  famous  authors  that  mauvaise  honte  which  clings  to 
who  had  been  bought  in  as  contribu-  a  first  attempt  in  public.  The  criti- 
tors,  regardless  of  expense.  A  peri-  cal  toe  was  a  kindlv  help  to  a  young 
odical  catered  for  the  public  the  oest  penman,  who  would  have  blushed  to 
it  could — sent  up  the  best  dishes  write  the  little  monosyllable  /.  The 
drosded  with  the  newest  sauces,  with-  public,  too,  were  thus  habituated  to 
out  ticketing  to  each  dish  the  name  take  an  opinion  only  for  its  own  in- 
t>f  the  clw/  who  had  manipulated,  trinsic  worth,  not  because  it  came 
Kickshaws  were  kickshaws  no  mat-  weighted  with  a  great  and  sounding 
t«r  by  whom  dressed,  but  they  never  name.  It  carried  some  weight,  it  is 
had  reached  the  last  refinement  of  true,  because  it  came  from  the  JSdin' 
intxlem  literary  gastronomy,  a  sepa-  burgh  or  Quarterly ,  or  so  on — but 
rate  cook  for  each  separate  dish — the  this  was  all.  The  rest  of  the  impres- 
txploits  of  the  kitchen  trumpeted  up  sion  was  produced  by  the  dint  of 
in  the  parlour — Francatelli  in  charge  thought  in  the  writer  only,  or  not  at 
of  the  soupe  and  Soyer  of  the  en-  all.  The  description  of  a  nojghty  and 
tri^s,  and  famous  Mcs.  Glass  her-  powerful  writer,  like  old  Thunderer 
^If  retained  to  see  the  roast  beef  of  Stirling,  or  Carlyle,  in  the  good  old 
old  Eneland  done  to  a  turn.  No  ;  days  when  he  could  write  English,  is 
even  when  Campbell  sold  his  name  that  of  the  following  : — 

to    the     Monthly     as     editor,    sim-  "  Terrible  he  rode  aloDe, 

plicity  had   not  quite  deserted  our  With  bis  Jemen  aword  for  ud ; 

muDtblieB — the  Orontes  had  not  yet  Orawnent  he  carried  none 

flowed  into  the  Tiber— or  America  ®*^«  *^«  «*"^  ''l^'*  '*•  W*^*- 

deluged  us  with  the  bad  taste  and  A  third  use  of  the  anonymous  was 

smartness  of  selling  a  name  to  puff  that  it  forced  genius  itself  to  keep 

off  a  periodical  above  its  fellows.  within  bounds ;  for  genius,  like  Lord 

Delightful  it  was,  in  those  days  of  firskine's  eagle,  is  as  well  chained 

anoDymous  authorship,  to  detect  the  when  brought  into  court    Carlyle's 

rhetoric  and  antithesis  of  a  Macaulay,  contributions  to  the  Wegtmimter  and 

^r  the  graceful  periods  of  a  Sir  James  Frater  are  by  far  his  best  productions; 

Stephen,  under  the  honest  blue  and  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  no  ac- 

buff  of  the  EdirdmrgK     Southey^s  curate  editor  would  have  allowed  our 

liquid,  easy  prose,  ''strong  without  Valentine  to  turn  Orson,  and  try  and 

rage,  without  overflowing  full,"  came  lick  English  into  the  likeness  of  Ger- 

m>  to  the  "  Quarterly  so  savage  and  man — a  orave  trick,  which  has  gained 

Tartarly"  by  the  Westmoreland  coach,  our  author  huge  applause  from  the 

The  world  read  and  praised  those  grotmdlings. 

sketches   of    Nelson,    Wesley,   and  But  some  of  our  cotemporaries  have 

'Hhera,  which  were  afterwards  recast  lately  departed  from  this  wise  rule  of 

and  expanded  into  biographies.    Un-  keeping  Wk  the  contributor's  name, 

demeath  the  kindly  veU  of  the  ano-  Like  in  the  early  closing  movement, 

nymous  the  witchery  of  good  writing  it  is  evident  that  editors  must  go  in  a 

could  not  be  hidden.    The  name  was  body.    One  periodical  that  puffs  its 

whispered  in  literary  circles,  and  at  contributors  will  force  another  to  do 

last  a  call  was  heard  for  the  republi-  so  likewise.     A  young  magazine  is 

cation  of  these  gem»  of  authorship,  naturally  anxious  to  make  a  short  cut 

Murray*8  Home  and  Colonial  Library  to  fame — to  get  over  the  drudgery  of 

▼a&  the  response  to  this  cry  of  "  Name,  toiling  up  the  hill  Difficulty.    There 

luune,"  coming  up  from  all  quarters,  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  there 

So  with  Longman's  TmveUers'  Id-  is  to  the  name  of  it.    To  sell  a  maga- 
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names,  and  to  sell  off  a  large  impres-  review  was  little  more  than  an  intern- 
mu  OB  the  fame  of  those  forced  perate  attack  on  Sir  John  Coleridge, 
traits  of  literature,  is  a  piece  of  Bar-  involving  a  controversy  between  Mr. 
num  that  had  better  return  to  the  Buckle  and  the  ex-Judge's  son,  which 
landof  its  birth.  Those  editors  wrong  would   have  been  better   discussed 
themselves  and  the  public  who  thinE  any  where  else  than  in  the  pages  of  a 
to  cany  off  their  wares  by  the  weight  monthly  magazine.  That  Mr.  mckle 
of  ereat  names.   Prestimptuous  as  it  was  the  offender,  there  can  be  no 
U,  the  pablic  will  call  poetry  twaddle,  manner  of  doubt :  and  that  Mr.  Cole- 
though  Tennyson  write  iL  and  reason-  ridge  was  justified   in   replying  is 
Id^  shallow,    though   John   Stuart  equally  certain ;  but  it  was  the  edi- 
MiU's  name  figure  at  the  bottom  of  tor*s  mistake  in  not  suppressing  the 
the  page.  In  the  long  run,  things  are  reviewer's  namcL  and  then  tempering 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  not,  down  Mr.  "Buckle's  strictures.  If  Mr. 
as  at  first,  for  what  they  appear.  The  Buckle  is  too  ^eat  a  writer  to  submit 
reel  of  cotton  engaged  to  be  300  yards  to  a  little  editorial  pruning,  let  him 
long,  sells  at  the  price  of  100  when  it  print  his  charges  against  Sir  John 
K'(*otne8  well  known  that  the  figure  Coleridge  elsewhere.    But  what  is  an 
ii  false  on  the  head  of  the  reel.   And  editor  for,  except  to  drive  the  coach, 
m  with  authorship,  anonymous  or  and  keep  the  leaders  from  kicking 
uut,  an  article  is  judged  by  itself,  over  the  traces.  If  he  abdicates  these 
and  so  much  the  worse  for  its  author  duties,  he  becomes  little  more  than 
if  it  belies  his  former  fame.    It  is  an  editor's  box— a  bocca  di  leone — to 
tbe  last  degradation  of  genius  to  sell  print  whatever  is  dropped  in. 
the  right  to  trade  in  its  name;  and  By  all  means,  let  us  adhere,  then,  to 
the  author  who  consents  to  this,  com-  the  good  old  plan  of  anonymous  author- 
mils  little  short  of  felfi  de  ae.    Half  shi]).    We  snould  be  sorry  to  see  our 
the  pleasure  of  periodical  reading  con-  genial  clerical  friend  of  Frcner,  whose 
sists  in  decyphering  the  style,  and  de-  "  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson  " 
tectm^  the  nidden  author  under  the  we  have  read  with  such  enjoyment, 
editonalWe.     But  to  come  forward  driven,  like  theAbbeBautain,  to  print 
with  Hecel  to  assert  the  Efiroity  of  the  his  name  in  full  at  the  bottom  of  his 
Ego,  to  deny  the  public  the  right  of  monthly  dropping.    Home  was  cen- 
private  judgment  from  the  authority  sured  by  the  rresbytery  for  writing  a 
of  a  ^reat  name,  is  to  deal  unfairly  tragedy ;  and  Carey  had  to  botanise, 
with  It,  and  abuse  the  purpose  for  mb-rosd,  at  Calcutta.  There  are  fierce 
which  periodicals  were  set  up.    An  utilitarians  who  would  show  up  one 
cxiienenced  judge   can   detect   the  or  two  wise  and  witty  essayists  m  this 
l^eau  of  Saint  Paul's  in  a  Quarterly  magazine  if  the  veil  of  the  anonymous 
article  on  Church  History.    Is  it  ne-  were  torn  off;  for  it  is  a  rooted  pre- 
cessary  that  Dean  Milman  should  tell  judice  in  professional  men  of  narrow 
the  world  when  and  how  often  he  minds,  that  a  literary  man  is  a  ne'er- 
taruB  his  learned  leisure  to  account  1  do-weel  at  any  thinff  else.    Cicero, 
Why  should  Lord  Macaulay  be  teazed  and  Bacon,  and  Brougham,  and  Camp- 
to  confess  whether  he  has  had   a  bell,  to  be  sure  are  exceptions;  but 
brush  or  not  with  Mr.  Oarlyle  in  a  they  cling  to  their  rule,  and  love  to 
late  Edinburgh  /    It  is  mere  imper-  plead  it  as  a  bar  to  any  advance  of 
tinence  to   pry  into   these   things,  men  of  wider  literary  taste  than  their 
There  are  reasons  for  anonymous,  and  own. 

reasons  for  avowed  authorships,  and  This  French  fashion,  for  such  it  is, 

ft  periodical  is  the  proper  place  for  of  subscribing  the  author's  name  to 

the  one,  and  a  book  for  the  other,  his  article,  was  a  cimning  device  to 

The  only  frontispiece  to  a  magazine  break  down  the  power  of  the  Press, 

article  should  be  that  of  Southey's  and  such  it  is  with  us,  although  we 

l^octor :  the  back  of  his  curly  heaa  is  do  not  see  its  effects  as  yet.  Mr.  John 

seen,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  guess  Stuart  Mill's  few  words  on  "  Inter- 

^ho  it  is.    But  when  contributors  vention,"  in  the  Fraser  of  December, 

<irBg  their  names  with  them  into  the  would  have  carried  weight  with  or 

magazines^  it  is  difScult  to  keep  out  without    his    name   appended — the 

p<^r8oiialities.    So  it  was  when  Mr.  thoughts  were  so  true,  the  reasoning 

Buckle  reviewed  Mr.  Mill's  book  on  so  just;  and,  for  the  present  occasion, 

Liberty  m  Fnuer  two  years  ago.  The  the  addition  of  his  name  added  weight 
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to  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  arti-  noritv  can  make  their  voice  to  be 
cle.  But  how  long  would  this  con-  heard.  At  a  public  meeting  they 
tinue?  We  should  soon  get  accustomed  would  be  hooted  down  or  outvoted; 
to  be  Milled  once  a  month  in  Fraser;  on  the  hustings  the  show  of  hands  is 
all  that  would  happen  would  be  that  against  them — to  whom  can  they 
we  should  call  the  old  opinions  by  a  appeal,  if  not  to  the  reader  in 
new  name.  Instead  of  praising  or  quiet  moments,  in  his  newspaper  or 
dispraising  Eraser^  we  shguld  pmise  review  over  the  fire  ?  Here  Philip 
or  dispraise  Mill — and  what's  in  a  drunk  has  become  Philip  sober,  and 
name  f  We  should  take  the  opinion  the  most  unpopular  views  win  their 
quantum  valeat  still,  and  question  way  through  the  sober  medium  of 
a  Mill  as  audaciouslv  as  we  were  ac-  black  ink  and  white  paper.  But  take 
customed  to  do  a  Fraser.  The  loss  away  the  anonymous,  and  the  whole 
would  not  be  ours,  but  the  author's,  force  of  the  appeal  is  gone.  Personali- 
He  would  have  given  us  a  stan-  ties  arise  with  the  author's  name,  and 
dard  by  which  to  judge  his  earlier  it  is  no  longer  truth — the  eternal  ira- 
performances.  If  tnere  was  a  falling  personal  thing  truth — but  what  every 
otf,  we  should  extend  to  him  a  con-  man  troweth  that  craves  admission 
temptuous  pity,  as  a  disabled  author;  and  is  at  once  rejected, 
if  he  ripened  and  improved  on  his  It  is  not  necessaij  to  suppose  that 
published  works,  we  should  cast  the  subscription  of  authors'  names 
these  asida  Besides,  he  thus  cuts  will  lead  to  any  tyranny  over  the 
himself  off  from  all  right  to  republish  Press,  like  that  which  prevails  in 
them  as  collected  essays  :  they  were  France ;  but  there  are  tyrannies  of 
never  fugitive  pieces,  tney  always  other  kinds  quite  as  galling  and  grind- 
went  out  as  his  own,  and  have  no  ing.  It  is  tyranny  if  a  man  may  not 
right  to  return  to  the  author's  ark  to  write,  because  it  is  unprofessional  he 
have  their  plumage  re-glossed,  and  should  do  so;  but  if  the  writer's  per- 
the  ruffled  feathers  dressed  in  their  sonality  is  to  haimt  him  like  a  sha- 
place.  The  obiter  dictum  of  an  anony-  dow  on  all  occasions,  it  is  clearly  im- 
mous  writer  may  be  re-cast  and  re-  possible  for  him  to  appear  in  print 
considered  ;  not  so  when  it  has  with  his  name  dangling  alter  certain 
gravely  gone  forth  with  a  great  name  discussions  or  sentiments  a  little  out 
appended.  There  the  litera  acrivtu  of  the  beaten  path  of  his  profession. 
manet — to  re-say  his  say  he  must  first  It  is  not  every  one  who  will  taJke  the 
unsay  it ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  done,  trouble  to  reconcile  one  course  of 
he  is  tied  to  a  first  and  hasty  view  of  study  with  another,  or  to  see  the 
a  subject.  Such  are  some  of  the  in-  hidden  harmony  which  the  writer 
conveniences  to  authors  of  this  new  himself  sees.  Again,  it  is  tyranny  to 
French  fashion ;  but  the  worst  evil  chain  a  certain  number  of  men  toge- 
lies  in  those  more  remote  political  con-  ther  who  have  perhaps  nothing  more 
sequences  which  will  follow  this  new  in  common  than  that  they  contribute 
badge  of  servitude.  We  are  all  proud  to  some  one  periodical  Though  the 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Press — none,  no  men  do  not  think  alike  on  any  one 
doubt,  more  than  those  who  put  their  subject,  they  will  be  set  do^Ti  as 
names  to  the  foot  of  their  contributions  forming  a  certain  school;  and  thus 
to  the  new  monthlies.  But  in  what  men  are  knotted  together  in  the  most 
does  the  liberty  of  the  Press  consist  false  and  fantastic  connections — a 
more  than  in  its  independence  of  the  bundle  of  list  tied  round  with  pack- 
tyranny  of  opinion  ?    Tyranny  is  the  thread. 

same,  whether  of  mobs  or  monarchs.  The  fault  of  the  age  is  its  prving 

Burke  said  he  hated  a  tyranny  most  curiosity  into  personal  details.    Like 

where  most  were  concerned ;  and  that  the  French  Marquis,  it  likes  to  know 

the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  was  only  how  Newton  ate,  drank,  and  slept 

multiplied  tjranny.  The  life  of  liberty  Authors  have  caught  the  cue  of  the 

consists  in  the  independence  of  nu-  public,  and  before  they  tell  us  what 

norities ;   the  minority  who  cannot  they  have  to  say,  always  begin  with 

think,  and  say  what  they  think,  is  ty-  an  account  of  who  it  is  who  sajns  it 

rannized  and  trampled  on — whether  This  mannerism  has  become  quite 

in  Paris  or  South  Carolina^,  it  makes  offensive.    Christopher  Jforth  set  the 

no  matter.    The  Press  is  the  great —  fashion ;  but  what  was  natural  in  him 

ay  the  only  organ  by  which  tne  mi-  has  become  affectation  in  his  imitators. 
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If  I  want  a  book  reviewed,  is  it  ne-  as   possible.     Fomierly  the  public 

i^e&saiT  to  tell  me  how  many  tumblers  cared  to  know  nothing  of  its  instruc- 

of  toddy  the  reviewer  took  before  he  tors —now  they  must  know  if  they 

was  primed  to  his  work  ?    I  do  not  dye  their  hair,  or  wear  false  teeth, 

want  to  know  about  the  grassy  bank,  Almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dickens' 

and  the  salmon,  and  the  slang  of  the  school  of  writers  begin  by  taking  the 

gamekeeper.     '*I  want  you  to  talk  reader  under  the  arm,  and  like  the 

abont  the  three  poets,  O  Posthumus,  fellow  in  Horace,  *^quid  agis  dulcis- 

not  about  the  Marcii  and  Mucii,  the  sime  rerum^"  will  not  let  you  go  till 

I'umc  and  Mithridatic  War."    These  you  are  fam  to  hear  them  out.    A 

critics  should  be  lashed  wiUi  Martial's  grave  reserve  is  our  national  manner; 

epigram —  why  only  are  authors  to  fling  them- 

**  Jam  dia  Posthnme  ^e  tribus  capellis,**  selves  into  the  arms  of  the  public,  and 

to  remind   them  that  this  Nimrod  ^f  ""^^  *^  ^^^il^^^  *^^fu^®  ^^ 

stuff  is  all  irrelevant    If  these  jovial  why  they  ^ite,  before  ever  the  duW^^ 

authorsmustbefilledwith  old  Bacchus  ^ffvw?^^^  v..^^''^  ^h«°^V.^- 

an.lfatvenison,letthemdineat  home,  des^?  then,  a  little  less  personahty  m 

and  not  turn  the  editor's  room  into  a  f  ,f  V^^^^'i?'  ^2^  *  ^^*"™  ^  *^«  ^^- 

tap-room   or  eating-house.     "Good  ^^^^  jH     ^T ST  7''^'''*^ " 

wme  needs  no  bush,"  and  a  good  ar-  ^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^*  ^^^  ^?.r,  af^^oj 

tide  needs  no  wina'  To  spill  wine  as  ^ltv^^\.^},^lt^^^ 

aa  excuse  for  scattering  salt  on  it  is  a  *^®  /^®^»  *P^  J^®  ^^H  ^^  ^^i®' 

tavern  trick  so  commol  now  that  it  Pf,?f.^TfV  'v^^T'J',  teaches,  the 

ought  to  be  put  a  stop  t<h-its  novelty  P"^i^°  ^  ^^^^H'  ^^-^  "^*  J*^^  OP^^^^ 

i?  quite  eone      There  is  as  much  on  the  authonty  of  great  names  only; 

manneriiim  in*  mir  PrnPiwivfl  npr«jon  ^^^  ^*  allows  minorities  to  sav  their 

^r^^i^J^^n^^^  say,withoutwhichourvauntediiberty 

a  former  age.    Cato  in  a?ull-bottomed  would  soon  degenerate  mtotyrannj^^ 

wicT  «•*  A^^MT^  J^\^\A  f^  «o«o«^«  fV,«  On  all  accounts  we  conclude  then  with 

wig  sat  down  of  old  to  censure  the  ^^    ^            ^  ^^^  Cheap--"  Anon, 

age.    Now  he  flings  his  wig  in  our  «no«  ^»                  v^"^«»f      -«.uwu, 

face,  and  appears  in  public  as  untidy  "'  ^' 


FROUDE's  HISTOBY  of  ENGLAND. 

With  80  large  an  instalment  of  Mr.  Froude  with  faint  praise.    His  own 

Fronde's  work  as  the  public  now  pos-  brilliant  but  superficial  sentences  have 

*«S8,  it  may  be  advisable  for  us,  before  derived  all  their  lustre  from  the  pages 

entering  upon  a  detailed  examination  at  which  he  sneers.    He  runs  .on. 

^'f  the  present  volumes,  to  give  some  column  after  column,  with  words  ana 

answer  to  the  question,  wliich  has  thoughts  which  recall  the  history  so 

lately  been  captiously  asked,  and  not  exactly,  that  one  is  often  inchned 

oyer  candidly  answered,  viz.,  is  Mr.  to  wonder  that  the  reviewer  should 

rroude  a  great  historian,  or.  at  least,  have  omitted  to  insert  the  usual  for- 

uigh  in  the  rank  of  those  wno  nearly  mula  of  quotation.    We  have  been 

approach  that  distinction  %    And  in  unable  to  discover  more  than  one  fact 

iiu^nff  this  attempt,  we  shall  refer  (the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  in 

^ore  than  once  to  the  notices  of  Mr.  1556)  which  has  not  oeen  borrowed 

Fronde's  last  two  volumes  which  ap-  from  Mr.  Froude's  copious  treasury. 

P^^u^  in  the  Timet  of  August  31  and  And  if  the  susceptibilities  of  the  his- 

^September  1,  1660.     The  writer  of  torian  be  wounded  by  the  criticisms 

those  notices  endeavours,  as  we  think,  of  the  writer  in  the  Times,  we  would 

^^  an  unworthy  spirit,  and  with  in-  remind  him  of  the  brilliant  lines  in 

sufficient  knowleage,  to  damn  Mr.  which  Byron  expands  the  thought 

Hutory  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James 
^thony  Froude,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  v.  aud  ri. 
^"Oi^on :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.    1660. 
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Sonde's  manner,"  and  informfi  us  his  sentences  may  not  always  wrinkle 

hat  **  his  style  is  graceful,  often  pic-  precisely  at  the  orthodox  line ;  yet 

'tresque,  and  generally  interesting."  the  critic  who  is'displaying  the  extent 

fet  after  a  brief  interval  it  is  as-  of  his  acquirements  by  disparaging  re- 

erted  that  Mr.  Froude  has,  with  the  marks  may  be  exhibiting  at  the  same 

leath  of  Henry  VIII.,  got  over  a  fao-  time  the  depth  of  his  Httleness.    We 

itious  theory,  the  polemical  interest  do  not  think  that  the  epithet  pictu- 

>f  wboee  logical  development  has  di-  r^^^iftf  conveys  the  very  nighest  order 

rerted  attention  from  his  artistic  de-  of  praise.     In  some  respects  painted 

kiencies ;  bo  that  '*  the  duty  of  criti-  are  superior  to  written  or  spoken 

'i»m  is  limited  to  a  ouestion  of  style,  signs ;  in  a  thousand  other,  they  are 

Unhappily  for  Mr.  Froude  this  is  a  inferior— inferior  in  precision,  in  pli- 

^uestion  which,  in  his  interest  ou^ht  ancy,  in  delicacy  of  association.    The 

to  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible.    He  writer  who  is  picturesque^  and  nothing 

bss  no  taUnt/or  the  picturesque;  and,  more,  may  be  deficient  in  all  the  high- 

kfter  Prescott's  highly-coloured  nar-  est  mental  capacities.    Women,  who 

rutive,  his  page  seems  poor  and  tame."  are  more  subtly  observant  than  men. 

Now,  we  nerer  defended  Mr.  Froude's  can  almost  always  write  picturesque]  v 

bt  vie  from  the  charge  of  occasional  when  they  have  the  slightest  techni- 

haate  and  awkwardness.    In  a  former  cal  mastery  over  language.     To  be 

article  we  pointed  out  a  few  blemishes  picturesaue,  and  nothmg  more,  is  to 

which  disngured  his  earlier  volumes,  paintwithwords  and  not  with  colours; 

Aa  we  write,  our  e^e  rests  upon  a  vi-  and,  therefore,  to  draw  with  an  infe* 

g^roua  and  dramatic  chapter,  headed  rior  penciL    But,  in  truth,  we  know 

**  Calais,"  in  which  the  word  taid  oc-  few  historians  who  in  this  department 

curs  thirteentimes  within  seven  pages,  can  compete  with  Mr.  Froude.    We 

in  taking  up  the  turns  of  certain  dia-  need  only  quote  a  few  sentences  al- 

l«>XQe8  between  conspirators  against  most  at  random.    In  the  historv  of 

Queen  Maxy,  in  1656.      We  must  Wyatt's  rising,  Wyatt  examines  Lon- 

r»>moQ8trate  once  more  against  the  don  Bridge  on  a  dark  February  night 

clumsy  pivot  for  bringing  us  from  one  in  1554.    His  survey  is  descnbed  in 

place  toanother,  **  The  scene  changes;''  these  words : 

and  we  dislike  such  qu^tionable  ex-  ..^n  Sunday  or  Monday  night  Wyatt 

presaons  as     bad  patriotism     (voL  scaled  the  leads  ofthe  gatehouse,  climbed 

VI.,  460),  which  IS  simply  a  barbarism,  into  a  window,  and  descended  the  stairs 

let  we  should  be  ashamed  if  we  did  into  the  lodge.    The  porter  and  his  wife 

not  feel  the  noble  and  careless  charms  were  nodding  over  the  fire.    The  rebel 

of  a  style  which  is  at  once  so  tender  learler  bade  them  on  their  lives  be  still, 

and  so  manly,  so  picturesque  without  '^^  ^^1®  along  in  the  darkness  to  the 

mawkish  afl[ei^tation  of  colouring,  and  cl^*l°»  fro™  which  the  drawbridge  had 

»>  strong  witiioutthe  oetentotion  of  jTli'^^'l*''?/-  J*"®^'  looking  across 

•trengtt  The  cobbler  in  the  old  story    ^^^Jif^^/f^*^  ""^f^^^^'w '"'"fi,""; 
«^»    *      M,        wwuxc*  lu  vuo  vty  owA  jr  below,  hc  saw  the  dusky  mouths  of 

seta  gr«t  uuister  right:  but  it  was  foSr  gaping  cannon,  and  b^ond  them, 

on  the  fit  of  a  shoe.    The  Turk,  to  in  the  torch-light,  Lord  Howard  himself, 

whom  was  exhibited  the  great  picture  keeping  watch  with  the  guard." 

of  the  Decollation  of  the  Baptist,  wi,««  *i»«  ^..^.^^^a  «,«««*««%»  ^f 

dwelt  with  severity  of  animadvelrsion  ^^^^^^  *^®  ^""^^.^^^^^ 

on  the  fact  that  the  skin  did  not  Mary  s  pregnancy  pass  away,  the  pro- 

Khrink  from  the  wounded  part  of  the  J^ IP^^*  '"^  ™  ff  IPfw^fit^Pi^ 

nwk.     From  the  shoemaker's  and  ^^^  ^*^^®'  *^  *"*  ^^  ^^^^  *  '®^  ^^^^ 

baicher's  point  of  view  the  criticisms  tpuches,happily  tinted  with  alaughing 

^ere,  no  dSubt,  unexceptionable.  But  ^f^^^  «^  ^«^*^  <>^d  Engluh  humour- 

after  all  they  were  the  petty  remarks  **  Mary  assured  her  attendants  that 

of  a  cobbler  and  a  headsman.    If  all  was  well,  and  that  she  felt  the  motion 

genius  has  been  rightly  defined  as  the  of  her  child.    The  physicians  professed 


,    ~  " 7  — ,7    «»  V*  "  -ri i  y       an**  ■UDurn,  pars  ana  squarp:  lorciica 

Ifctual  construction,  Mr.  .  Froude  s  flared  along  Cheapside  at  midnight  be- 
«tyle  u  the  vehicle  of  gemus.  The  hind  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  MO  poor 
shoes  in  his  picture  may  not  fit  with  men  and  women  from  the  almshouse 
inreproaobaiHe  accuracy ;  the  skin  of    walked  two  and  two,  telling  thehr  beads 
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ory  of  England.  [H&rcli 

The  bestowal  of  the  epithet  pieti 

ragae  muat,  in  the  !eng  run,  be  Ifl 

'    to  the  adjudication  of  taste.     But  th 

'    staodard  of  literary  taate  is  not  quit 

'    as  capricious  as  that  of  the  taste  ft 

claret    or  Bindon-atix-tnijfff*.     Ti: 

critic  who  should  read  Keat's  ''  Et 

of  St.  Agnes"  with  that  Hhudderii 

eoncentration  of  cold — 

"  TbB  ovl,  for  all  hii  fcttben,  <ns  *-ct>ld." 

with  those  lines  descriptiTe  ( 
casement  and  the  diamonded  pane 
that  hterall^seem  to  blush  witbdeei 
damasked  tints—witb  that  matchle 

Alexandrine, 

"  And  tho  long  orpets  n>*«  ilmig  the  pa 

or  who  should  turn  to  "Hyperion, 
and  unconverted  by 

"  FoTHt  OD  forail  hnng  abont  hii  ImwI 
Like  cleod  on  cloud '," 


"  VTbttt  tha  dead  laaf  fell,  Uiere  did  it  nH 

should  maintain  that  this  Taried  pov 
of  colouring,  this  capacity  of  seiiii 
salient  points  and  compressing  tl 
essence  of  whole  descriptions  into 
touch  or  two,  was  acciiicntal,  and  th: 
"Mr.  Keats  had  no  talent  for  the  pi 
tureequei" — such  acritic  might  be  i 
accomplished  geQtleiQan,butl)e  won 
preach  to  us  in  vain.  And  similar 
m  Mr.  Froude's  case  :  his  pencil 
equallyathome,andhishghtsaii('  ' 
dowB  equally  natural,  however  v 
the  subject  may  be.  The  conspiniti 
grimly  peering  over  the  black  gulf  ■ 
night,  the  river  rolling  below,  ll 
dusky  culverins  on  the  far  side,  i 
the  plumed  and  booted  figure  in 
light  bejond ;  the  priests  marcbii 
with  their  mummeries  in  the  proce 
sion ;  the  hysterical  queen,  the  brai 
old  martyr,  the  fierce  knight,  with  h 
gashed  face — each  is  struck  out  froi 
musty  patohment  and  dry  volume,  hi 
a  photograph,  bythe  sunbeam  of  hi 
toric  geniusj  and  to  say  that  "31 
Froude  has  no  talent  for  the  picti 
resque,"  is  to  maintain  a  silly  an 
spiteful  pttradoi. 

The  reviewer  has  a  third  and  moi 
"  architectonic"  oltjection  to  Alj 
Froude.  I 

"  We  at  once  leap,"  he  rays,  "  to  H\ 
concluBion  that  tiiere  were  people  <| 
limplefaithandnoblearpiTatioQiD  thoij 
days,  who  were  raised  high  above  id 
petty  concerns  which  trouble  nation 
now.  They  thought  more  of  the  renii^ 
eIod  of  BiDi  than  of  the  r«dncUoQ  i 
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taxet.    The  Bible  supplied  the  place  of  is  that  the  fires  of  Smithfield  have 

consols  in  pabllc  regard.    The  rate  of  burned  black  upon  the  page  of  his- 

wages  and  the  price  of  mntton  were  tory  the  record  of  her  short,  disastrous 

mattenofindiffispence;  bnttheiermon  ^;^^>y    A  notable  discovery!— it  was 

preached  at  Pama  Cross  and  the  last  -^*  „««^«„4.:^„  u«*  ■»r>iu;»oi  »»^«^».^ 

i<u:i  from  the  Pope  were  affairs  of  the  ^Sf-Sf'T      •  °    £r  pohtical  economy 

greatest  moment.   Whether  the  rerenue  "^^^^^  ^^  g^^S":  Mary  so  unfortunate 

of  the  year  was  short  and  theexpendi-  a  character.    The  epithet  which  at- 

ture  of  the  country  was  excessive  were  taches  undying  infamy  to  her  name, 

ioquiries  completely  overshadowed  by  and  which  can  never  be  washed  white 

qaeitions  relating  to  the  religious  nur-  short  of  the  Judgment-seat,  should  be 

tnre  of  the  boy.king,  or  the  religious  commuted  for  some  appellative  which 

seniiments  of  the  queen's  betrothe*!.  might  indicate  a  dear  loaf,  or  famine 

We  obscrre  that  the  whole  nation  is  in-  prices,  or  a  20  per  cent  income-tax. 
t'n",*  fl?"*^n^  n^ecuUtions  as  to  faith        ^^  ^^  ^^^  o£  ^hose  who  would  af- 

^•?^;;sSrity'^an7^iuE;^on^S  f\  ^  ^^  ^^s.^r^- 

faiUi ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  ^^*  ^?  cannot  consent  that  the  funda- 

ippendU  that  we  find  huddled  together  ni?n1»l   moral    and   spiritual    Jaws 

t  few  scraps  of  information  as  to  the  which  hold  society  together,  should 

ftate  of  the  currency,  the  price  of  wheat,  be  sneered  away  by  plausible  Sdol- 

snd  the  amount  of  the  public  income,  ists.    Let  us  remind  the  clever  writer 

That  300  years  ago  a  nation  which  now  of  the  extracts  which  we  have  cited, 

grovels  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  aims  of  some  very  old-fashioned,  but,  as 

St  physical  perfecUon.  was  all  for  ro-  ^g  fancy,  most  undeniable  truths. 

w^fcTJif tJPJrllt*lhr«  i't  "hnf  h!^^       In  ^^e  fi«*  place,  then,  a  consider- 
wiucn  we  leave  to  the  pjet,  but  deny  „!.•  „  ^^  xl^  ««4^,»«  ^f*  «,««  «»«„  «^« 
to  the  historian.    With  regard  to  our  ation  of  the  nature  of  man,  may  ren- 
own history,  A  purifying  criticism  is  re.  ^er  it  not  so  perfectly  mythical,  as  he 
quired  similar  to  that  which  the  German  appears  to  tnmk,  that    the  remission 
scholars  have  applied  to  the  early  legends  of  sins' '  should,  at  least  for  a  season, 
of  Greece  and  itome.**  occupy  as  much  of  the  popular  atten- 
tion as  "  the  raduction  of  taxes,"  and 
In  the  same  smart,  but  we  venture  that  "  the  Bible''  should  be  quoted  as 
to   think,    superficial    strain,    Mr.  well  as  "Consols."   The  question  has 
Froude's  censor  deals  with  the  whole  not  to  be  decided  here  of  the  true 
Teign  of  Mary.   He  reminds  us  of  character  and  permanent  utility  of 
the  long  list  of  material  evils  that  the  movements  called  Revivals;  but 
darkened  those  unhappy  years.    In  it  is  a  simple  fact,  of  which  Mr. 
the  year  1555  the  crojps  failed,  and  Froude's  critic  may  convince  himself, 
there  was  a  famine,  during  whicn  the  that  so  lately  as  four  years  ago,  hun- 
queen  gave  up  afifth  part  of  her  revenue  dreds   and  thousands  of  .Axnerican 
^  the  Church.    In  1556,  there  was  merchants  were  literally  in  the  con- 
another  dearth ;  the  commonalty  in  dition  which  he  seems  to  consider  an 
some  counties  were  grouting  like  hogs  impossibility.    For  a  time,  at  least, 
for  acorns,  and  in  London  mothers  the  Bible,  the  sermon,  and  the  prayer- 
^ere  leaving  their  infants  at  the  doors  meeting,  were  as  prominent  subjects 
^f  Wealthier   neighbours.    In  1557  as  cotton  and  consols.    If,  then,  he 
there  was,  indeed,  a  golden  harvest :  wiU  applv  his  lively  imagination,  on 
but  prices  were  deranged  and  capital  the  one  hand,  to  the  principles  of 
uistarbed.    On  the  back  of  this  tell  a  human  nature  which  underlie  suoh 
heavy  war.    Then  we  read  of  lists  of  phenomena  as  Revivals,  and  will,  on 
landed  and  moneyed  men  being  made  the  other  hand,  remember,  that  in  the 
^ul  for  the  purpose  of  a  compulsory  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary  the  most 
loan,  and  of  an  mcome-tax  or  20  per  profound  questions  which  can  agitate 
cent.    The  reviewer's  logic  from  these  the  breasts  of  men  had  been  flung 
premiaes  is  singular.    ''These  were  broadcast  among  the  English  people, 
the  real  troubles,"  he  triumphantly  he  ma^  be  led  to  suspect  that  it  is 
exclaims,  '^that  gave  a  bad  name  to  not  ouite  so  clear  that  there  is  nothing 
^^&ry  and  her  rule.   She  entered  upon  in  Mx,  Fronde's  view. 
her  role  with  an  exhausted  treasury.        In  truth^  it  is  all  very  well  for  a 
^he  had  to  encounter  two  vears  of  historian  like  Gibbon,  to  reduce  2^1 
famine.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  blood  the  springs  of  human  conduct  to  two 
()f  the  martyrs  has  left  an  indelible  —the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of 
*toin  upon  her  memory.   Therefore'it  action.    It  fouow8y  smoothly  enough. 
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to  say  that  to  one  of  these  may  be    in  the  sentiments  and  emotions, 
aaeribed  the  agreeabl*^  and  to  the    as  love,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  wl 
other  the  useful  qualincations.  And    exist  among  animals  in  a  wild 
if  it  be  80,  the  consequence  appears    rudimental  shape.    These  distinct 

Plausible  enough,  that  the  primitive    facts  are  consequently  and  exclusi^ 
Ihristians,  to  whom  pleasure  was  a    to  be  found  in  the  moral  region. 
peril  and  action    an   impertinence,    the  notions  of  deity  and  immortal 
were  of  an  inactive  and  insensible    in  morality  and  reli^on.    This  gre 
disposition,  incapable  of  producing    religious  and  theistic  argument  ci 
either  private  happiness   or  public    not  be  overthrown  by  the  allegatij 
benefit.     But  this  '^  half-stoic,  half-    of  languages  in  which  no  moral  tei 
Epicurean  homily,"  as  it  has  been  well    occur,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case^ 
ci^ed.  is  founded  upon  an  imperfect    8omeAustraliandialects,anymoret] 
draught  of  our  nature.    It  takes  no    from  the  absence  of  certain  gene 
account  of  conscience,  of  the  moral    terms,  such  as  tree^jUh,  bird,  we  ( 
and  religious  sentiments.  "We  know,"    conclude  that  the  Australian  knd 
says  Burke,  "  and  it  is  our  pride  to    no  such  things.  The  supposed  athei 
know,  that  man  is,  by  his  constitution,    of  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres  ' 
a  religious  animal"    The  progress  of    vanished  upon  a  closer  acquainta 
natural  history  gives  these  words  a    and  Dr.  Livingstone  voucnes  for 
meaning  beyond  that  which  was  at-    momentous  fact,  that  the  existe 
tached  to  them  even  by  their  illus-    of  Grod,  and  a  future  Ufe,  are  uni^ 
trious  author.  What  is  the  argument    sally  recognised  among  the  most 
on  this  subject  of  one  of  the  first    graded   populations   of   Africa, 
philosophers  of  Europe,  who  may  be    strictly   philosophical   definition  i 
well  taken  as  the  representative  of    man,  after  the  fashion  of  Linnseo 
Natural  History?    It  is  substantially    will  therefore  bring  us  round  to  tl 
this :  man  forms  a  reign  by  himseli,    sentence  of  Burke.    Linnaeus  chara 
the  human  kingdom.    What,  then,    terises  vegetables  as  *'  living,  non-sd 
are  the  special fl?i#<5r€ii^ta^  phenomena    tient,  organized  bodies."    He  tert 
which  entitle  him  to  this  oistinction )    animals  ''liviug,  organized  bodies,  sti 
They  do  not  exist  in  the  organization    tient,  and  moving  Uiemselves  spo 
which  he  has  in  common  with  the    taneously."    On  the  same  principl 
mammiferw,  and  especially  the  ape,    the  zoological  characteristic  of  ma 
muscle  by  muscle  and  nerve  by  nerve,    in  Linnaean  language,  ought  to  be  '*  i 
j^periments  upon  dogs,  rabbits,  and    organized  being,  living,  sentient^  e 
frogs,  are  ever  reflecting  light  upon    dowed  with  spontaneous  movemei 
the  human  organism,    r^or  can  the    with  morality  and  reli^on."    Tbi 
08  sublime  cmumqiietiuri  of  Ovid    we  come  round  again  with  deeper  i 
constitute  this  differentia^  since  ducks    sight  to  Burke's  words,  "  Man  is 
and  other  birds  possess  this  qualifi-    his  constitution  a  religious  animaJ 
cation.    Even  the  mental  faculties    and  see  more  scientifically  the  'mu 
can  scarcely  be  considered  the  special    quacy   of   Gibbon's   analysis.    T 
attribute  of  humanity,  since   some    mind  of  Mr.  Froude*s  reviewer  mi 
faint  and  rudimental  images,  at  least,    be  saturated  with  that  analysis,  oi 
of  these  can  be  found  in  other  tribes,    would  not  seem  to  him  a  thing 
*' Articulately  speaking  men,"  is  the    utterly  incredible  that  at  certain  cri 
beautiful  and  profound  epithet  of    the  moral  and  religious  aentimei 
Homer.    Yet  some  animals  have  a    which  are  actually  man's  different 
voice.    The  patient  watchers  in  fields    should  manifest  their  existence  alx 
and  forests  nave  learned  to  speak  of    those  economical  and  secretive  qui 
the  Umguage  of  birds  and  beasts,    ties  which  he  poeseases  in  common  w 
Agassiz  ffoes  so  far  as  to  aflirm  that    the  ant  and  magpie.    Mr.  Froude 
the  growls  of  some  species  of  bears    lieves,  that  **  man  shall  not  live 
might  be  derived  from  those  of  other    bread  idone,"  and  his  censor  atta/ 
species,  by  the  same  process  which  a    him  for  so  old  a  prejudice, 
hnguist  like    Max    Miiller    would       We  would  further  remind  the 
employ  te  trace   the  afiiliation  of   viewer,  that  one  feeliufr  strongly 
Greek  to  Sanscrit.    And  as  this  dif-    work  among  the  English  in  Mai 
ferential  pecuUarity  cannot  be  found    reign  was,  that  all  the  miseries  wb 
IB  organization,  in  mental  capacity,    darkened  over  the  throne  and  ki 
or  in  language,  neither  is  it  to  be  traced    dom  were  the  shadow  of  God's 
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^r.  Not  all  the  proceBsions  of  priests  stincts  of  the  most  powerful  portion 
in  London ;  nor  the  gaudy  symbolism  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  best  men 
of  the  restored  rites;  nor  the  half-  in  England  occupied  the  same  theo- 
simulated,  half-hysterical  emotion  logical  position  which  we  have  been 
which  ran  round  the  Houses  of  Par-  assured  is  now  occupied  by  Garibaldi 
liament  at  the  ceremonial  of  the  re-  himself.  They  had  no  veiy  strong 
concilement  to  Romei  and  national  objection  to  the  ancient  ceremonial 
absolution,  pronouncedby  Pole,  could  They  were  willing  to  be  Catholics, 
persuade  the  people  that  the  conduct  even  Boman  Catholics — so  far  as  a 
of  Mary  waB  not  under  a  curse.  fYom  moderate  theoretical  recognition  ef 
a  false  creed,  and  from  the  ashes  of  the  priniacy  of  the  Roman  See — but 
the  martyrs,  rose  a  blight  which  not  Papists  b^  a  single  inch.  One  of 
blackened  the  golden  fields,  and  visit-  the  great  ments  of  tne  yolume  is  the 
ed  the  Queen  with  the  dry  breast  and  strong  way  in  which  this  is  put ;  and 
miscarrying  womb.  Possibly  this  thentne  stem,  chorus-like  indignation 
feeling  may  seem  superstitious  to  the  with  which  the  historian  places  be- 
reyiewer ;  and  the  ways  of  God  in  fore  us  the  divine  At^  that  drove  the 
bistoiy  are  to  be  traced  with  rever-  guilty  church  and  her  miserable  tools 
ence.  Yet,  if  we  read  the  Apocalypse,  to  lose  the  great  game  which  lav  in 
not  as  a  compendium  of  European  nis-  their  hands.  Every  section  wnich 
tory  by  anticipation  with  the  dreamers  treats  of  the  Papal  legate^  of  Philip 
of  the  day,  but  as  a  magnificent  sym-  and  Mary,  and  of  Paul  I V .,  seems  to 
bolical  representation  ofthe  principles  be  haunted  by  a  voice  chanting  Quos 
of  universal  history,  we  maybe  fain  to  Deus  vult  perdere  pritu  dementat.  In 
excuse  the  impression.  He  who  sits  on  so  ardent  a  Protestant,  and  with  the 
the  white  horse  with  the  bow  and  kev  to  Mr.  Froude*s  words,  the  reader 
crown,  conauering  and  to  conquer,  is  will  not  misinterpret  this  bitter  sum- 
not  Tnjan :  out  One  whose  name  is  not  mary :  ~ 

Sils^raT^^'n;  w  T^^nf       "  '^^  d«li^«««  o^  England  from  the 

the  first  seal  is  not  past  and  gone,  Egyptian  bondage  of  tht  Papacy  had 

but  continuous.    The  red  horse  of  lefi  the  people  out  into  a  ^erntt^ 

battle  tramples  ever  and  anon  upon  inhere  the  manna  had  been  stolen  by  the 

our  hills.     The  black  horse  sweeps  leaders,  and  there  were  no  tokens  of  a 

from  century  to  centurv  through  the  promised  land.    To  the  universities  the 

blighted  com  and  milaewed  wheat ;  Refonnation  had  brought  with  it  deso- 

and  the  voice  is  heard  in  every  famine  hition ;  to  the  people  of  EngUnd  it  had 

year,  "A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  brought  misery  and  want.    The  once 

penny,  and  three  measures  of  barley  JP«^,  ^"^i  "^^  ^^^^i?  the  onw  opoi 

^Vh^^-"    Poesibl^intheey^  TlZ^to^Z'^^^^'^.^^^^^ 

of  him  who  saw  the  vwion  at  PatmM,  scuffling  of  selfishness;  the  change  of 

the  peasants  and  artisans  of  Mary's  f^ith  had  brought  with  it  no  increase  of 

reign  might  be  better  philosophers  ffeedom,  and  less  of  charity.    The  pri- 

than  even  a  writer  in  the  Times,  sons  were  crowded,  as  before,  with  suf- 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  pass  on  to  ferers  for  opinion,  and  the  creed  of  a 

a  more  direct  examination  of  Mr.  thousand  years  was  made  a  crime  by  a 

Froude's  volumes  ;  and  we  will  refer  doctrino  of  yesterday  j  monks  and  nuns 

to  those  points  which  seem  to  us  most  wandered  by  hedge  and  highway,  as 

vnrthv  n£  etndv  missionanfis  of  discontent ;  and  pointed, 

w:«J  fl^rT  ♦L.o  ,-a  ^..^^.  4Tn«/.rf  ^l^h  bittcr  effect,  to  the  fruiu  of  the 

First,  then,  there  is  much  import-  new  beUef,  which  had  been  crimsoned 

ant  truth  m  the  statement,  which  j^  ^^e  blood  of  thousands  of  Engiish 

is  brought  out  ^th  such  consiBtency  peasante.    The  English  people  were  nU 

and  deamess,  that  the  English  peo-  yet  so  much  in  love  with  wretchedness 

pie,    on    the   whole,    were    discon-  that  they  would  set  aside,  for  the  sake 

tented   with   the   progress    of  the  of  it,  a  princess  whose  injuries  pleaded 

Eefonnation  so  far,  and  entertained  for  her,  whose  title  was  affirmed  by  Act 

hopes  of  Mary.    A  trail  of  corruption  of  Parliament.    In  the  tyranny  under 

had  foUowed  its  pathway  over  Eng-  ^^f^  ^^  °*^*?°,,'^!L/7^*£*%  \^ 

land.     A  reaction  set  m  upon  the  modeiate  men  of  aUcre^  looked  to  the 

^^«i»  p.,^«;«  JT™  «i;^X  f  i.on  accession  of  Mary  as  to  the  rolUng away 

extreme  Puntanic  views,  which  then  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  mghtmare.-1-VoL 

were  agreeable  to  an  influential  and  vi  nairA  an 

noiiy  minority,   but  distasteful  to  '^'  ^"^  ^^' 

the  strong,  quiet,  common-sense  in-       And  here  we  may  indicate  what 
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8eemB  to  ub  a  change  in  Mr.  Froude's  pleted  by  him,  and  w«r»  aboot  tote  kM 

Eoint  of  view.    It  is  not  the  first  in  before  Parliament.    Thiy  had  grwa 

is  restless  intellectual  career.    The  *lowly.    First  bad  come  the  Priaarv  •/ 

day  was,  when  his  brother's  memory  y®"'/  7[^'-  ^*H°  ^^J?  ^^^y.  »••  •J^ 

hung  about  him— when  a  dim,  sweet  1^»  and  then  the  first CommonionbDc^ 

blinking  speU  came  over  him-^when  ^.^/o?*'!' HoI"J  i!^^^ 

a  pomp  of^tual  attracted  him,  wiA  LUuV  wblX^.^^S^sil^tir  fi^ 

Its  charm  of  chants  and  mtoxicating  dred  years.    In  a  few  eeoieiKM,  oclf 

incense.    This  was  succeeded  by  the  inserted,  apparently,  under  the "  ' 

disenchantment  described  in  the  Ne-  of  Ridley,  doctrinal  theoriee  \ 

mesis.    After  a  season  of  doubt,  he  beyond  the  point  to  which  ^, ,^  .^ 

began  once  more  to  wrestle  his  way  legitimately  gravitating.  Th«priefi«M 

to  belief.    But  his  convictions  were  converted  absolutely  into  a  mtnistcr.  Um 

weak  and  hesitating.    A  passionate  *^^  ^^^  *  ^^^^  *^®  eucharirt  int«  a 

hatred  of  priestcraft  and  dogmatism  ?*?'"*®2T.*ii''"'  *""*  u  c?!?™**"^*^'* 

was  the  sti^ongest  article  of  his  creed,  ^i^'   S'i  t^lThr^^       T^.l^T 

lb  this  mood  the  first  volumes  of  his  Sl^^^Slch  ll'e?^ref^^^^ 

hwtory  were  written.    Anglicanism,  and  on  the  final  etUblldiment  of  v^ 

with  Its  moderate  and  compromising  Church  of  England  wen  dropped  cr 

spirit,  was  then  his  abhorrence.    But  modified.    They  were,  in  fact,  the  mtri 

thought,  and  a  deeper  acouaintance  of  vital  alterations  for  which  the  natiia 

with  the  life  and  writings  of  Cranmer  v  unprepared— which,  had  Edwari 

and  Ridley  especially,  have  altered  **^®^  ^^"^  y«*"  longer,  would  have  pt^^ 

the  position  of  the  glass  once  more.  ^""^  ^"*  **??  d^t'ocUon  of  the  chnrch 

He  now  sees  that  compromise  is  not  "  *  ^r  P^^*»^  ^  ^«"  "» after-fruii 

ro:!;^^1^^^'•V'^  ^"^\t    I'JeioTe'unrSS^^^ 

horred  of,yo"t\?n<i  Pa«ion,  is  the    ^^rd  died  before  the  Uiu^y  cook!  be 

auiet  road  by  which  Truth  and  Wis-  further    tampered   with;  %»d,   fnm 

dom  are  wont  to  walk,  scared  bv  the  amidft  the  foul  weeds  in   wfaU    lu 

crowd  and  gabble  to  the  right  hand  roots  were  buried,  itsundsvp  kcaetifU 

and  to  the  left    This  beautiful  pas-  —the  one  admirable  thing  which  the 

sage  on  the  Prayer-book  could  not  unhappy  reign  produced.    Premauinly 

have  stood  in  the  earlier  volumes.    It  ^™'  •"^  *«>  violently  forced  opoo  the 

expresses  a  conviction  which  has  been  5?.""*^;J'  JL"  n«I5l*>«*~  «*»•,  '^^ 

slowly  arrived  at :—  thing-the  thmg  which  essenUaOy  m- 

^  swcrcd  to  the  spiritual  demands  of  th« 

*♦  As  the  transUitionof  the  Bible  bears  n*lion.     They  rebelled  against  it,  bi^- 

upon  it  the  imprint  of  the  mind  of  Tyn-  ^'*««  **  ^**  precipitately  ihrwt  nfrm 

dal,  so  while  the  Church  of  England  re-  *bem ;  but  services  which  have  overbvvil 

mains  the  image  of  Cranmer  will  be  seen  ^  "^'^T  »torms  speak  for  their  own  «<• 

reflected  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  eellence,  and  tpeak  for  the  merit  cf  the 

Litany.    The  most  beautiful  portions  of  workman.   As  the  Liturgy  was  prtpartd 

it  are  translations  from  the  Breviary ;  ^^^  Parliament  and  people,  so  Ibr  the 

yet  the  same  prayers  translated  by  others  ^^  vocation  and  the  clency*  ^bere  were 

would  not  be  those  which  chime  like  drawn  up  a  body  of  articles  of  reUgloB— 

church  bells  in  the  ears  of  the  English  ^'ort^r.two  of  them,  as  they  were  first 

child.     The  transUtions  and  the  ad-  devwed— thlrtr-nine,  as  they  are  nuw 

dresses  which  are  original  have  the  same  known  to  the  theological  stndenL  The«e 

silvery  melody  of  huigusge,  and  breathe  i^hio  have  survived,  and.  like  other  thmfs 

the  same  simplicity  of  ppirit.    So  lonu  ^  ^»  country,   have  survived  th«« 

as  Cranmer  trusted  himself,  and  would  ^tUity  and  the  causes  which  gave  thoa 

not  let  himself  be  dragged  beyond  his  birth.*' 
convictions,  he  was  the  representative 

of  the  feelings  of  the  best  amonj?  his        But  the  central  figure  of  this  per* 

countrymen.    With  the  reverend  love  tion  of  the  history  is  of  ooune  Itair 

for  the  past  which  could  ^propriate  iu  herself.    It  has  been  diawn  by  Mr. 

cvceUeoce.  he  rould  feel,  at  the  «me  Proude  with  care  as  weU  as  goiiiia  ; 

h^^idd^nolSI^/J^r;?^^  andhisnotcs,hriefandunoatenta5oa. 

neoonia  no  longer  regard  the  sacraments  „.  *Ua„  «--.  •.«At^A«*i.*  >*<^^^*  .u^  — 

with  a  superstitious  idolatiy,  he  saw  in  ^J^^^  are,  suffinenUy  attert  th«  as- 

them  ordinances  divinely  appointed,  and  ^'^^^^  7»^'»  ^^^*»  contompoimry  ina^ 

therefore  especUlly  if  inexpUcably  sa.  »uscnpte  have  been  ezaimiied.    She 

cred.    In  this  temper,  for  the  most  part,  >8  exhibited  to  us  as  she  was :  a  wo- 

the  English  Church  Services  had  now,  man  not  naturallv  or  diailltarettadly 

after  patient  Uboor,  been  at  length  com-  cruel;  but  with  that  pecoltar  mmfsl 
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Kod  moral  eoostitatioii  which  seems  little  cruelty  been  done  under  her  aa 

eapable  of  being  satarated  with  the  was  done  by  her.    Her  devotion  al- 

snirit  of  Boman  saperstition.    What  ways  commended  her  profit,  and  of- 

sne  became  she  was  made  by  Pope,  tentimes  did  fill  the  church  with  the 

caniinal,  and  priests.  There  is  a  mix-  emptying  of  her  own  exchequer."  We 

ture  of  irony,  pity,  and  indignation  will  only  add  another  personal  touch 

in  the  delineation  of  the  middie-a^ed  from  Fidler :  "  Queen  Mary's  person 

devotee,  chanting  Veni  Creator  before  was  no  gainer  (scarce  a  saver)  of  afifec- 

the  Host  for  a  young  and  royal  hus-  tion,  having  her  father's  features — a 

band ;  tricking  out  her  wan  face  to  face  broad  and  big,  with  her  mother's 

catch  his  fancy ;  waiting  for  the  loi-  colour — a  somewhat   swarthy  com- 

tercr  with  hysterical  longing ;  then  plexion."  We  may  now  hang  up  Mr. 

protruding  her  lean  and  ghasthr  figure  Froude's  portrait  beside  that  of  the 

to  make  peers,  parliament,  and  people  quaint  old  historian. 
Bensible  of  the  hope  with  which  she  ^         ,  , 

was  prMiant :  and  finally,  her  love     ^"^o  English  wvereign  ererascended 

withered  by  Philip's  profligacy,  and  S®  ^^°5  with  larger  popularity  than 

her  OTond  PTnflrtation  of  roval  and  ^^^^  ^"*^^''-    ^^®  country  was  eager 

ner  proua  expectation  oi  royal  wia  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  her  for  her  mother's  injuries, 

Uthphc  issue  changed  into  the  sober  ^^^  the  instinctive  loyalty  of  the  Engl 

certainty  of   disease    and    sterility,  Ush  towards  their  natural  soyereiffn  was 

waiUng  for  death,  not  without  pa-  enhanced   by   the   abortive  effbrfs   of 

tienoe  and  firmness.    Two  sermons  Northumberland  to  roh  her  of  her  in- 

werepreached  at  her  obsequies,  one  heritance.    She  had  reigned  little  more 

hy  White,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  than  fire  years,  and  fhe  descended  into 

ether  by  Feckenham,  Abbot  of  West-  the  grave  amidst  curses  deeper  than  the 

minster.    White,  who  had  a  florid  acclamations  which  welcomed  her  ac 

style,  and  whom  Camden  admits  to  ^^''??°\  ,  ^"  "»*^  .**"t^*i°'^  5^^  !~l 
hairV  Vw»^«  «  «  »rvi^*»KU  .vr^^f  '»  «i,«o^  swathed  her  name  in  that  horrid  epithet 
have  been  a  tolerable  poet,  chose  ^^ich  wiU  cling  to  it  for  ever ;  and  yet 
the  curious  text,  "  A  hving  dog  is  from  the  passions  which  generaUy  tempt 
netter  than  a  dead  lion.  It  was  goTereigns  into  crime  she  was  entirely 
only  remarked,  that  "one  not  present  free;  to  the  time  of  her  accession  she 
St  the  place  might  easily  tell  whom  had  lived  a  blameless,  and  in  many  re- 
he  made  the  liou  and  whom  the  dog."  spects,  a  noble  life,  and  few  men  or  wo- 
Yet,  while  "  he  strewed  all  the  »"««  bave  lived  less  capable  of  doing 
flowers  of  his  rhetoric  on  Queen  Mary  knowingly  a  wrong  thing.  Philip's  con- 
deceased,  leaving  not  so  much  as  the  ^^^V  which  could  not  extinguish  her 

stalkTto  scatter  on  her  surviving  sis-  P^?^  ^?'  *'"™*  ?"*^  ^^®  f ^^l^P^i"^  ^^^ 
f*»'>  ;«ri^^  ul  J  -A  J  All  iT *  inflated  imaginntions  which  had  sor- 
ter It  must  be  admitted  that  some  funded  her  supposed  pregnancy,  it  can 
of  the  flowers  were  not  wholly  unde-  hardly  be  doubted,  aflfected  her  sanity, 
aejjed  Take  Queen  Mary  m  her-  Those  forlorn  hours,  when  she  would  sit 
W",  yntes  Fuller,  "abstracted  from  on  the  ground  with  her  knees  drawn  to 
oer  opinions,  and  secluded  from  her  her  face;  those  restless  days  and  nights 
hloody  counsellors,  and  her  memory  when  like  a  ghost  she  would  wander 
will  justly  come  under  commendation.  »^«'  **»«  palace,  rouoing  herself  only 
Indeed,  she  knew  not  the  art  of  being  Jo  write  tear-blotted  letters  to  her  hus- 

iwpular,  and  never  cared  to  learn  it;  ^fj.  *^?^  ^nhl^  J^L^'ZhVZytl'' 

Riifl  »nn<«««ii.*  /kA:*,»  ,^^^-^  ««>»•«  4.«  libels  dropped  m  her  way,  or  the  mapcn- 

W  >S^®'??^  ^^"*5  ^i??  r?^^  ^  in»»  in  p^ession  behind  the  Hort  in 

her  beads  than  her  book)  had  less  of  ^^1  London  streets-these  are  all  symp- 

i^mg  (or  potato  get  It)  than  any  toms  of  hysterical  derangement,  and 

01  her  father's  children.    She  hated  leave  little  room,  as  we  think  of  her,  for 

to  equivocate  in  her  own  religion ;  other  feelings  than  pity.    Bnt  if  Mary 

i^nd  always  was  what  she  was,  with-  wns  insane,  the  madness  was  of  a  kind 

out  diasembiing   her  judgment   or  which  placed  her  absolutely  under  her 

practice  for  fear  or  flatteiy ;  little  be-  «piritual  directors ;  and  the  responsibility 

loved  of  her  subjects,  to  whom  though  ^"''  ^^f  crjjelti^^  if  responsibility  be 

once  she  remitted  an  entire  subsidy,  "f^  ^^'^"fif  ^^^  *  °*™^»  '!5^i"*  "^''5 

CaL'^ll^TttV-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .rn^dl^'a^dV^S^^h-e^^^^^^^^^^ 

.k??^  though  liberal  m  this  act,  Reginald  Pole.     The  revenge  of  the 

we  had  been  uiyust  m  another— her  clergy  for  their  past  humiliations,  and 

weach  of  promise  to  the  gentry  of  thetoo  natural  tendcncv  of  an  oppressed 

^orfoik  and  Suffolk.    However,  she  party  to    abuse    suddenly    recovered 

oAd  been  a  worthy  princess,  had  as  power,  combined  to  originate  the  Ma- 
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rian  per«eeation.    The  rebellions  and  in  England,  that  had  Mxry  been  con- 
massacres,  the  political  scandals,   the  tent  with  mild  repression,  had  she  left 
universal  suffering  throughout  the  coun«  the  Pope  to  those  who  loved  him,  and 
try   during   Edward's    minority,    had  had  married,  instead  of  Philip,    some 
created  a  general  bitterness  in  all  classes  English  lord,  the  Mass  would  have  re- 
against  the  Reformers  ;  the  Catholics  tained  its  place,  the  clergy  in  moderate 
could  appeal  with  justice  to  the  apparent  form  would  have    resumed   their   old 
consequences  of  heretical  opinions ;  and  authority,  and  the  Reformation  would 
when  the  Reforming  preachers  them-  have  waited  for  a  century.    In  an  evil 
selves  denounced  so  loudly  the  irreligion  hour,  the  queen  listened  to  the  unwise 
which  had  attended  tbeir  success,  there  advisers  who  told  her  that  moderation 
was  little  wonder  that  the  world  took  in  religion  was  the  sin  of  the  Laodiceans ; 
them  at  their  word,  and  was  ready  to  and  while  the  fanatics,  who  had  brought 
permit  the  use  of  strong  suppressive  scandal  on  the  reforming  cause,  either 
measures  to  keep  down  the  unruly  ten.  truckled  like  Shaxton,  or  stole  abroad 
dencies  of  uncontrolled  fanatics.    But  to  wrangle  over  surplices  and  forms  of 
neither  these,  nor  any  other  feeling  of  prayers,  the  true  and  the  good  atoned 
English  growth,  would  have  produced  with  their  lives  for  the  crimes  of  others, 
the  scenes  which  have  stamped  this  un-  and  vindicnted  a  noble  cause  by  nobly 
happy  reign  with  a  character  so  fright-  dying  for  it ;  and  while  among  the  re- 
ful.      Archbishop  Parker,   who  knew  formers,  that  which   was  most  bright 
Pole  and  Pole's  doings  well,  called  him  and  excellent  shone  out  with  a  preter- 
Carnifez  et  flagellum  ecclesias  Angli.  natural  lustre,  so  were  the  CathoUcs  per. 
canae — ^the  hangman,  and  the  scourge  mitted  to  exhibit  also  the  preternatural 
of  the  Church  oi  England.    His  charac-  features  of  the  creed  which  was  expiring, 
ter  was  irreproachable;  in  all  the  virtues  Although  Pole  and   Mary  could  have 
of  the  Catholic  Church  he  walked  with-  laid  their  hands  on  earl   and  baron, 
out  spot  or  stain,  and  the  system  to  knight  and  gentleman,   whose  heresy 
wliich  he  had  surrendered  himself  had  was  notorious,  although  in  the  queen's 
left  to  him  of  the  common  selfishness  of  own  guard  there  were  many  wbo  never, 
mankind   his  enormous  vanity  alone,  listened  to  a  Mass,  they  durst  not  strike 
But  that  system  had  extinguished  also  where  there  was  danger  that  they  would 
in  him  the  human  instincts — the  genial  be  struck  in  return.     They  went  out 
emotions  by  which  theological  theories  into  the  highways  and    hedges,  they 
stand  especially  in  need  to  be  corrected,  gathered  up  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
He  belonged  to  a  class  of  persons  at  all  blind  ;  they  took  the  weaver  from  his 
times  numerous,  in  whom  enthusiasm  loom,  the  carpenter  from  his  workshop, 
takes  the  place  of  understanding ;  who  the  husbandman  from  his  plough ;  they 
are  men  of  an  idea,  and  unable  to  accept  laid  hands  on  maidens  and  boys,  who 
human  things  as  they  are,  are  passionate  had  never  heard  of  any  other  religion 
loyalists,   passionate   churchmen,  pas-  than  that  which  they  were  called  on  to 
sionate  revolutionists,  as  the  accidents  abjure,  old  men  tottering  into  the  grave, 
of  their  age  may  determine.    Happily  and  children  whose  lips  could  but  just 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  persons  so  lisp  the  articles  of  th^  creed,  and  of 
constituted   rarely   arrive   at    power;  these  they  made  their  burnt-offering^, 
should  power  come  to  them,  they  use  it  with  these  they  crowded  their  prisons ; 
as  Pole  used  it,  to  defeat  the  ends  which  and  when  filth  and  famine  killed  them, 
are  nearest  to  their  hearts.  they  flung  them  out  to  rot.     How  long 
««The  teachers  who  finally  converted  England  would  have  endured  the  repe- 
the  English    nation  to  Protestantism  ^>^ioi^  o^  <^he  horrid  spectacles  is  hard  to 
were  not  the  declaimers  from  the  pulpit,  say.  The  persecution  lasted  three  years ; 
nor    the    voluminous  controversialists  ^^^  ^^  that  time  something  less  than 
with  the  pen.     These,   indeed,   could  300  persons  were  burnt  at  the  stake, 
produce  arguments  which,  to  those  who  *'  *  By  imprisonment,'  said  Lord  Bur- 
were  already  convinced,  seemed  as  if  leigh,  *  by  torment,  by  famine,  by  fire, 
they  ought  to  produce  conviction,  but  almost  the  number  of  400  were  in  their 
oonviction  did  not  follow  till  the  fruits  various  ways,lamentably  taken  off.'  Yet, 
of  the  doctrine  bore  witness  to  the  spirit  as  I  have  already  said,  interference  was 
from  which  it  came.    The  evangelical  impossible,  except  by  armed  force.    The 
teachers,  caring  only  to  be  allowed  to  country  knew  from  the  first,  that  by  the 
develop  their  own  opinions,  and  perse-  course  of  nature  the  period  of  cruelty 
cute  their  opponents,  had  walked  hand  must  be  a  brief  one,  it  knew  that  a  sue- 
in  hand  with  men  who  had  spared  neither  cessful  rebellion  is  at  best  a  calamity; 
tomb  nor  altar ;   who  had  stripped  the  and  the  bravest  and  wisest  men  would 
lead  from  the  church  roofs,  and  stolen  not  injure  an  illustrious  cause  by  con- 
the  bells  from  the  church  towers ;  and  duct  less  than  worthy  of  it,  so  long  as 
between  them  they  had  so  outraged  endurance  was  possible.  l%ey  had  saved 
loh  plain,  honnt  miads  as  remained  Elizabeth's  life  fm4  Elixabeth's  rights. 
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and  ESixabeth,  vhen  the  time  came,  tributes  to  him  a  Baying,  little  less 

would  delirer  her  •ubjects.     The  Ca-  noble  than  that  of  Carcunal  Bellar- 

thulics,  therefore,  were  permitted   to  njjne,  which  lias   been    quoted  by 

continue  their  ttuelties  till  the  cup  of  Hooker  :  Non  potest  viribus  humanu 

Z^:^^o^^^^l±^K^^^  r<^^^^  "Too  iSuchcannot betaken 
•uperstitioa  bad  died  amidst  the  execra-  from  human  s^np^th,  nor  too  much 
tioM  of  the  people  of  ita  own  excess.* "      attnbuted  to  Divme  grace.      It  is, 

indeed,  impossible  to  exonerate  Pole 
But  we  should  omit  some  leading  from  tne  guilt  of  the  blood  which  was 
features  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  shed  by  Thornton,  his  suffragan,  and 
if  we  did  not  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  Hapsfield,  his  arcndeacon,  in  the  city 
Mr.  Froude's  representations  of  role  ana  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury ; 
and  Cranmer.  but  he  seems  to  have  contented  him* 

Of  Mr.  Froude  it  may  be  said  that    self  with  burning  the  bones  of  dead, 
he   realizes   Johnson's  wish — he  is    rather  than  the  corpses  of   living 
emphatically,  "  a  eood  hater."    The    heretics  ;    and    he    was    probably 
intensity  of  his  abhorrence  of  Pole  is    always  actuated  b^  a  desire  of  wiping 
something  almost  personal    An  en-    away  the  imputation  of  Lutheranism 
thusiastic  Oxford  logician,  of  some    rather  than  oy  the  genuine  spirit  of 
twenty  years  ago,  is  said  to  have    Papal  intolerance. 
been  startled,  by  some  heresy  upon       Into  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  '*  predicables,"  into  exclaimmg,    Cranmer,  Mr.  Froude  enters  with  fine 
with  warmth  :  "  If  I  met  that  ass.    psychological  insight.    His  summary 
Porphyry,  upon  a  coach,  I  should  tell    of  the  motives  which  might  probably 
him  that  he  was  an  ass."    Certainly    have  weakened  Cranmer  s  resolution 
Mr.  Froude  is  never  wearied  of  tei-    in  the  hour  of  need,  reminds  one  of 
ling  U8  that  Pole  is  "  an  ass,"  and    Lord  Bacon's  saying  that  among  the 
Bomethine  worse.    According  to  him.    chief  desiderata  for  re-writing  history 
the  Papal  legate  is  the  stormy  petrel    is  a  complete  collection  of  "characters. 
of  his  own  party,  ever  boding  niin    Cranmer  has  been  coarselv  branded 
and  di^race  to  the  cause  which  he    by  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Ca- 
loved  so  passionately.   He  it  was  who    tholic.    To  Ldngard  he  is,  of  course, 
fed  fat  the  queen's  hysterical  desire    the  weak  and  cowardly  author  of  the 
for  the  Spanish  match.    He  it  was    "seven  recantations,"  published  after 
who,  more  than  (Gardiner  or  Bonner,    his  death,  with  Bonner  s  approbation; 
was  responsible  for  the  Marian  per-    the  subtle  heretic  who  went  to  the 
(Mcutiona.  We  differfrom  Mr.  Froude,    stake  with  a  speech  retracting  his 
with  the  submission  which  belongs    doctrine  on  the  Eucharist,  if  he  were 
to  our  inferior  knowledge.     Bishop    pardoned,  while  if  he  were  condemned 
Short,  in  his  jejune  but  very  ac-    a  section  could  be  slipped  in,  to  dis- 
.  curate  History  of  the    Church  of   appoint  his  adversaries  of  the  sweetest 
England,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that    portion  of  their  triumph,  and  to  fur- 
"it  should  never  be  forgotten  that    bish  up  his  tarnished  name  amongthe 
the  side  of  reason  and  mercy  found    adherents  of  the  Reformation.    Pro- 
an  advocate  in  Cardinal  Pole."    It    testants  generally  have  passed  by  the 
is  recorded  by  Burnet,  in  the  third    subject  with  a  sigh— perhaps  relue- 
book  of  his  History  of  the  Reforma-    tantly  confessing  with  Bishop  Short 
tion,  that  when  Bonner,  in  1657,  con-    "that  his  fall  takes  off  from  the  whole 
demned  sixteen  persons  to  be  burned,    of  the  glorious  dignity  of  his  martyr- 
Pole  obtained  the  pardon  of  two,    dom" — perhaps, as Idngard says," de- 
the  only  pardon  of  the  kind  issued  in    fending  his  memory  by  maint>aining 
that  reign.    A  man's  moderation  may    that  his  constancy  at  the  stake  baa 
be  inferred  from  the  accusations  of   atoned  for  his  apoetaoy  in  the  prison." 
zealots  of  his  own  party.    Pole  lost    Yet  is  it  not  better  to  say  of  him,  as 
the  Papapy  partly  from  the  imputa-    our  good  old  historian  of  Jewel's  pre- 
tioQ  of  holding  Lutheran  views  on    varication.*'The  most  orient  Jewel  on 
the  subject  of  justification ;  indeed,    earth  hatn  some  flaws  therein.    To 
he  is  uiown  to  have  sympathized    conceal  tills  his  fault  bad  been  par- 
with  the  Reformers  rather  than  with    tiality ;  to  excuse  it,  flatteij;  to  insult 
the  ey tremo  opinions  of  such  Romish    over  him,  cruelty;  to  pity  him^  charihr; 
4inDes  as  Oaorius;  and  Haddon  at-   to  be  wary  of  ouikJvsSi  in  tbs  Uio 
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occasion,  Christian  discretion.'*    All  the  legate  had  not  tan^t  bla  to 

men  are  not  physically  brave ;  and  tain.    So  it  was  that  Cnimicr'ft  ^pirt 

every  man,  perhaps,  who  has  adopted  g*^^®  way ;  and  he  who  had  diidaimsd  u> 

a  creed  different  from  that  of  bis  nur-  f  ^'  ^»*«°  ^'^^ll'?!'^??"  to  htm.  bwau-e 

seiy  and  school-room,  and  alien  to  the  {^^^Suhufir  t^^^ 

medium  in  which  his  spirit  has  lived  y^^^^  ^  ^^^  fj,^  T«pon.ibility  if  K  V  fl 

up  to  manhood,  has  had  misgi  vmgs  of  ^^  lost  under  the  pnitnwtfoo  of  th*  tr«i 

the  heart,  even  while  his  will  was  un-  So  perished  Cranmer.    He  wa»  browM 

shaken,  and  his  intellect  unclouded,  out  with  the  eyes  of  his  lovl  blliidcd,  u» 

Let  us  hear  the  eloquent  historian.  make  sport  fur  hit  enemies;  and  ia  b^ 

"  The  exact  day  on  which  this  letter  death  he  brought  upon  them  a  wider  -W* 

reached  the  archbishop  is  uncertain,  but  »truction  than  he  had  effected  by  h^ 

it  vraa  very  near  the  period  of  his  sen-  teaching  while  ahve.      Pole  waa  ap- 

tence.  He  had  dared  death  bravely  while  pointed  the  next  day  to  the  See  of  Caia- 

it  was  distant;  but  he  was  physically  tfrbuiy.  But  the  Court  hud  overreacbed 

timid.    The  near  approach  of  the  agony  themselves  by  their  cruelty.     Had  tbey 

which  he  had  witnessed  in  oiIkts  un-  been  contented  to  accept  t be recantslkm. 

nerved  him ;  and  in  a  moment  of  mental  V^ey  could  have  left  the  archbi«b<9  to 

and  moral  prostration,  Cranmer  may  die  broken-hearted,  pointed  at  bf  tb« 

well  have  looked  in  the  mirror  which  fin«*>^  of  pitying  scorn,  and  the  Hwfer 

P.de  held  up  to  him.  and  asked  himself  "irttion  would  have  been  di4«r»ee<l  in  Ita 

whether,  after  all,  the  being  there  de-  champion.    They  were  tempted  by  m 

tcnbed  was  bU  true  image— whether  it  evil  smrit  of  revenge  Into  an  act  wiaaao 

was  himself  as  others  saw  him.    A  faith  tioned  even  by  their  own  UooJy  Uwt. 

which  hud  existed  for  centurie*»;  a  faith  »"J  "^ey  gave  him  an  opportuoity  of 

in  whichgeneration  after  generation  have  rcaeeming  his  fame  and  of  writing  his 

Uved  happv  and  virtuous  lives ;  a  faith  na>ne  in  the  roU  of  martyrs.    The  worth 

in  which  ail  g<»od  men  are  agreed,  and  of  a  man  must  be  measured  by  his  U^. 

only  the  bad  dispute ;  such  a  faith  car-  not  by  bis  failure  under  a  singlo  nmd 

ries  an  evidence  and  a  weight  with  it.  P^-culiar  trial."—VoL  vt  413^  6:  4M. 

beyond  what  turn  be  looked  for  in  a  creed  ^^* 

reasouL'd  out  by  individuals;  a  creed  ,-4.  •                •  i.       ^ 

which  had  the  ban  upon  it  of  inherited  /i_«  *  ^^rv  mtereating  suxgeaiiaa 

execration,  which  hail  been  held  in  ab-  jf  Mr.  FroudeaL  that  one  sentence  of 

borrence  once  by  htm  who  was  now  Cranmer  s  speech— "One word s))okea 

called  upon  to  die  for  it.    Only  fools  and  by  a  man  at  his  last  end  will  be 

fiuiatics  believe  that  they  cannot  be  mis-  more  remembered  than  the  aennona 

taken.    Sick  misgivings  may  have  taken  made  of  them  that  live  and  r«auua»'* 

hold  upon  him  in  momenta  of  de«pon-  ^^  jq  Shakspeare's  mind  when  be 

dency,  whether  after  all  the  miUions  ^^te  these  wonderful  linea  for  the 

who  received   the    Itoman  supremacy  dvinir  (iaunfc—                            «  «— 

might  not  be  more  right  than  the  thou-  **^'"*  waunir— 

sands  who  denied  it ;  whether  the  argu-  ••  O !  but  they  tsy  tlw  tongaes  af  dylat  ^^ 

ment  on  the  Real  Presence  which  had  Enforce  stt«ntio&,  liks  deep  hanB««ay 


satisfied  him  for  tlfly  years  might  not  be  When  words  aro  searea,  tbsj 

better  founded  than  his  recent  tloubts.  It  >pvnt  ia  vsin ; 

it  not  possible  for  a  man  of  gentle  and  '^^^  ^^1  brsaihs  truth  that  braatba  iWir 

modest  nature  to  feel  himself  the  object  „  ^•^^ »»  P**"*-  ^        ^  ,  ^      ^  ,  ^ 

of  intense  detestation  without  uneasy  Mortar. msnsoadsmaflwdibaatbirfrllv^ 

pangs ;  and  m  such  thoughts  oune  and  ^^  ""J^  sua,  and  w«c  at  tbs  d«^ 

went,  a  window  might  seem  to  open,  ^-  -h^  ls?t™tXnyii  si^MtoHThii 

through  wliich  there  waa  a  return  to  life  writ  la  lumembraaM  mors  ibaa  Aia^ 

and  freedom.    Uis  tnal  was  not  greater  ipa^  pagt.*' 
than  hundreds  had  borne  and  would  bear 

with  constancy ;  but  the  temperaments  There  is  yet  another  qualifioatioii 

of  men  are  unequally  constituted,  and  a  which  Mr.  Froade  poaseMea  as  tb« 

anbtle  intellect  and  a  sensitive  oruaniza-  historian  of  the  period  which  he  baa 

tion  wj  not  quaUficatlons  which  make  chosen.     A    poet    ivqaira    bamoor 


lernis  oi  suomissaoD.     inwi  «ne  arcn-  ^     ,      j ^ —  ^  %      rtT  %    ^^T 

bishop  should  be  tempted  to  recant,  Mg«nd,  under  the  Tndm,  mmrea 

with  the  resolution  formed  notwlihstand-  humour  potUirHy^  to  render  him  ea* 

ing  that  he  should  still  suffer,  whether  pable  of  entering  into  the  cbarmctcr  of 

heyi.'lded  or  whether  he  was  obstinate,  the  times  and  the  peofde  with  tnli 

was  a  sttipioion  which  his  experience  of  appreciation.     This    waii    ptthapik 
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partly  owing  to  the  religion  which  which  brought  Ferrars,  Bishop  of  St 
was  then  dominant.    There  is  more  David's,  to  the  stake  at  Carmarthen, 
iurelesaness  and  indolence,  more  of  run  riot  with  humour,  and  bear  wit- 
the  outward  tumultuous  life,  less  in-  ness  to  an  inventiveness,  which,  in 
trorersion  and  concentrated  tlioucht,  milder  times,  might  have  made  a 
among  Koman  Catholics  than  Pro-  Thackeray  or  an  Albert  Smith.  There 
testants.     Ceremonies  and  festivals  is  a  richness  in  the  picture  of  the 
collect  the  people  in  tbrong&    The  Right  Reverend  Prelate : — ** Espying 
intense  belief  in  the  remission  of  sins,  a  seal-fish  tumbling  in  Milford  Haven, 
as  dependent  upon  the  priest'so^soZvo  and  creeping  down  to  the  rocks  by 
U,  prevents  spiritual  anxiety.     Re-  the  water  side,  where  he  continued 
ligious  duty  is  not  meditation  upon  a  whistling  by  the  space  of  an  hour, 
book,  but  the  performance  of  certain  persuading  the  company,  that  laughed 
functions.      In   all  Roman  Catholic  fast  at  him,  he  made  the  fish  to  tarry 
countries,  a  light  and  jesting  way  of  there"  : — which  is  only  diminished 
speaking  of  holy  things  is  encouraged,  when  we  remember  the  trifling  fact 
which  to  us  would  seem  very  profane,  that  the  object  of  this  innocent  joke 
This  prevalent  humoroumess  of  the  was  to  bum  a  good  man  alive  with 
Tiulor  times  was  also,  no  doubt,  in  insult  and  agony  unutterable.  We  all 
measure  owing  to  the  recklessness  remember  how — 
which  constant  exposure  to  danger  **Mot«*i  gay  genitu  played 
engenders  among  a  people  so  brave       With  the  inoffensiTe  sword  of  native  wit, 
as  the  English.    As  a  matter  of  fact,       TJ*"  **»«  *>»"  »«®  n»o"  luminoM  and  keen." 
laughter  and  terror,  the  ridiculous  But  the  rarest  specimen  of  all  is  con- 
and  the  sorrowful,  are  strangely  inter-  nected  with  Wyatt's  rising,  and  we 
mingled  in  the  chronicles  oi  those  record  it  more  willingly  as  it  is  not  to 
days.     Bright  spray-drops  of    fun  be  found  in  Mr.  Froudc's  uarratiTe  or 
hsuog  from  the  great  mill-wheel  of  notes.    The  scene  is  Sir  Thomas  Wy- 
history.  Acts  of  Parliament — witness  att's  residence  at  AUingham  Castle, 
that  of  Henry  VIII.  on  **  sturdy  and  on  the  Medway.    The  time  is  Janu- 
valiant  beggars'* — have  a  kind  of  grim  ary,  1564.    The  wild  winds  are  whis- 
playfulness.    The    Cardinal    Legate  tling  through  the  leafless  woods,  and 
must  surely  have  been  chuckling  to  the  yellow  river  rolls  on  with  a  dull 
himself  when  he  uses  the  funny  com-  and  leaden  gleam.    Inside  the  castle 
parison,  which  we  proceed  to  c^uote  in  all  is  commotion  :  outside,  wild  ho{>e, 
his  pastoral  letter  to  the  citizens  of  and  wilder  terror.    A  few  days  will 
London,  admonishing  them  to  give  decide  whether  the  master  of  the 
back  some  part  of  the  goods  of  the  castle,  and  many  a  gallant  gentleman, 
church,  with  which  they  had  been  shall  losehis.head  by  a  traitor's  death, 
indolfled  for  a  time : — "  It  was  left  in  or  drive  out  Philip  and  Popery  from 
your  nand,  as  it  were  an  apple  in  a  England.     A  few  days,  and  every 
child's  luid  given  by  the  mother,  church  bell  from  Tunbridge  to  Maid- 
whioh  she,  perceiving  him  to  feed  too  stone,  and  from  Maidstone  to  Roches- 
much  of,  and  knowing  it  should  do  ter,  will  be  ringing  out  an  (Uarm,  over 
hitn  hurt  if  he  himself  should  eat  the  farm  and  grange,  and  Loudon  itself 
whole,  would  have  him  give  her  a  be  in  arms.    In  this  state  of  afiairs. 
httle  piece  thereof;  which,  the  boy  while  the  pear  ofrebellion  is  ripe,  ana 
refunng,  and  whereas  he  would  cry  the  first  touch  may  make  it  drop  into 
ont  if  she  would  take  it  from  him,  the  lap  of  deAth,aroyal  herald,  m  his 
letteth  him  alone  therewith.  But  the  gori^eous  coat,  booted  and  spurred, 
father,  her  husband,  coming  in,  if  he  galfopsup  to  the deeply-moatea  house, 
fthall  see  how  the  boy  will  not  let  go  The  drawbridge  was  up.    But  one 
one  morsel  to  the  mother  that  hath  part  of  the  moat  appearea  to  be  ford- 
given  him  the  whole,  she  asking  it  able.    Just  beyond  that  spot  walked 
with  80  fair  means,  he  may,  perad-  a  retainer  in  Wyatt's  livery.     The 
venture,  take  the  apple  out  of  the  herald  shouted  to  mquire  whether  the 
boy's  hand,  and.  if  he  cry  beat  him  place  aflbrded  a  safe  ^ssage,  to  which 
also,  and  cast  tne  apple  out  of  the  came  a  shout  of  '*  Yea,  yea !"     In 
window."    Nor  is  it  only  about  gear  went  horseand  man,  heavily  accoutred 
and  lands  that  those  iron  men  can  as  they  were :  the  horse  sank  nearly 
lAtmL  They  can  sport  with  the  King  up  to  the  bridle.    Had  it  not  been  for 
of  *Terrois  himself.    The  accusations  his  prodigious  strength,  the  magnifi- 
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nation  repoeea     Can  it  be  otberwise  ally  one  or  other  has  stepped  orer  the 
with  a  CoiiFch  from  whose  lay  mem-  line  of  demarcation.    The  conciliation 
bera  no  other  test  seems  to  be  exacted  of  these  opposite  tendencies  may  not 
than  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  while  the  appear  to  be  going  on  now  with  & 
Articles  which  her  ministers  are  re-  very  accelerated  pace;  yet  we  may  hope 
qaired  to  sign   are  (whatever   Mr.  that  practically  impossible  schemes  of 
Froude  may  please  to  say)  framed  to  conciliation  from  without  are  soon  to 
embrace    rather    than    to   exclude,  be  exchanged  for  efforts  after  union 
Sneered  at  as  a  "  compromise,"  taunt-  within.    Let  men  remember  that  the 
ed  with  ^  the  stammering  lips  of  her  mountains  must  be  of  different  out- 
ambiguous  formularies,"  wanting,  as  lines  and  of  varying  hues,  but  it  is  the 
she  is,  in  the  cast-iron  precision  of  one  light  of  heaven  which  streams 
the  dogmas  of  Trent,  and  in  the  dog-  upon  their  uplifted  brows, 
matic  narrowness  of  some  of  the  Be-  A  yet  higher  lesson,  with  which  we 
formed  commanions,  she  has  yet  the  conclude   our    notice,  is  eloquently 
modesty  of  truth  and  the  moderation  taught    The  Church  could  only  he 
of  wisdom.    As  the  Constitution  of  purified  by  her  Lord's  way  of  suffer- 
Enjrland  is  based  upon  the  harmonious  mg.    The  iron  bar,  however  massive, 
inter- working  of  two  opposite  prin-  has  a  tendency  to  crystaUue  in  severe 
ciple^  the  principle  of  order  ana  the  frost,  when  it  snaps  and  crumbles  at 
Dnnciple  of   freedom — ^without  the  a  touch.    Prosperity  is  the  time  of 
tenner  ofwhich  there  would  be  a  per^  the  Church's  crystallization;  but  if 
petnadon  of  antiouated  abuses,  with-  the  bar  be  removed,  heated,  and  made 
out  the  latter,  no  bulwark  against  the  incandescent  in  the  furnace,  it  is  re- 
mutations  of  ignorant  caprice — so  in  stbred  to  its  original  strength.    So 
the  Established  Churchy  we  find  two  was  the  Church  strengthened  by  her 
classes  of  men  mainly  influenced  by  plunge  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  mar- 
<>ae  or  the  other.    Since  the  Refor-  tjrrdom.    It  is  the  highest  merit  of 
mation  the  representatives  of  these  Mr.  Froude's  work  that  it  shows  us, 
two  principles  have  existed  within  walkins  among  our  faithful  witnesses, 
i:er  bosom.    Occasionally  they  have  a  form  like  the  Son  of  God. 
come  into  fierce  collision  \  occasion- 


ANTRIM  CASTLE. 
PART  in. — CONCLUSION. 

^x  approaching  the  Castle  from  the  flowering  shrubs  and   forest   U*eee, 

^^*wii  of  Antrim,  the  first  object  that  brings  the  visitor  in  a  few  minutes  to 

attracts  attention  is  the  grand  en-  the  Castle  itself,  in  appearance  an 

tr.ince  in  the  west  end  of  the  castel-  ancient  French  chateau.    Its  geneml 

lated  park  wall,  which  crosses  the  feature  is  that  of  a  square  embattled 

dipper  end  of  the  main  street.    It  is  tower  of  three  stories,  having  a  soutli- 

an  arched  ^te  of  solid  oak  in  two  em  front,  with  the  aodition  of  a  long 

pLrts,  opemng  and  closing  noiselessly  wing  of  the  same  height,  stretching 

by  unseen  agency ;  and  surmounted  towards  the  north  by  a  terrace  walk 

hy  a  turretted  warder's  lodge.    On  on  the  banks  ofthe  River  Owen- View, 

^tate  occasions,  when  the  warders,  or  Six-mile-water,  terminating  with 

^i]^tted  up  in  their  antique  costume,  two  castellated  towers  at  either  side, 

|nth  battle-axe  in  hands,  mount  guard  from  which,  at  the  extreme  end,  starts 

here,  the  effect  is  most  picturesque,  out  a  larger  tower  in  the  Italian  style. 

and  carries  the  mind  instinctively  to  This  tower  is  considerably  elevated 

the  days  of  Cressy  and  of  Agincourt,  above  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 

^T  of  the  native  Irish  and  the  ^*  Sas-  presents  a  very  elegant  front  towards 

sanach  settler,"  when  Sir  Hugh  Clot-  the  new  stables  and  Lough  Neagh. 

worthy  raised  this  stronghold  in  the  The  walls  of  the  building  are  massive, 

^^^^luiing  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  constructed  more  for  strength 

^  hroad  carriage  drive,  thickly  plant-  than  ornament    The  entire  length  of 

^at  either  Moe  about  the  gate  with  the  Castle  from  north  to  south,  ex- 


aae  Mmoa»  and  kU  j^iw  Apolo^  [Maidi, 

oiTiiiTT  OF  ooB&i^pnoir;  and  do  re-  oomes  out  now  and  agun  in  hiB  pn- 
Bounce  all  defence,  and  put  myaaif  vate  lettera  and  some  other  wntiogiL 
upon  the  graoe  and  mercy  of  your  that  hear  on  personal  or  political 
lordahipa."  Yet  Mr.  Dixon  ean  say  thinga.  In  him  the  intelleet  of  a 
that  '*  he  pleads  guilty  to  carelessness,  Solomon  was  yoked  to  the  spirit  of  a 
not  to  oiime  1"  slave  and  the  oonsd^ioe  of  a  house- 
The  fact  is,  that  Bacon  throughout  maid*  He  showed  himself  as  far 
demeaned  himself  like  one  eonscious  heneath  Ooke  in  moral  dignity  as  he 
cfavezyhadeausa  He  never  speaks,  out-topped  Ooke  in  speculativegeniuB. 
writes,  or  aota  like  an  innocent  man.  No  Hmdoo  could  have  courted  the 
His  denials  crew  weaker  and  weaker,  creat  Akbar  moreslavishly  than  Bason 
and  his  quihbles  more  and  more  ma-  Bowed  himself  hefore  the  desnicabie 
nifest^  as  the  case  went  on.  He  tried  James.  His  wisdom,  after  all,  vas 
to  save  himself  from  foundering  hy  like  that  of  the  first  Napoleon— a  fair 
throwing  to  his  judges  one  admission  guide  to  piesent  advantage, buta£^ 
after  another,  until  every  thing  he  fight  to  any  lastinggood.  Hisworldly 
ought  to  have  prized  most  dearly  had  career  points  a  moral  strangely  akin 
heen  swept  awav ;  and  that  which  he  to  that  of  the  great  Coraican  upstart 
really  pnaed  tne  most  of  all— his  His  utter  downfall  in  the  very  noon 
rank,  his  wealth,  his  worldly  fame,  of  his  worldly  greatness  sugsests  tk 
was  torn  not  the  leas  certainly  from  fittest  a&swer  to  those  amiaKe  theor- 
his  clinging  grasp.  He  knew  well  ists,  who  shrink  from  reading  the  asd 
that  even  before  his  own  day  bribery  tntths  that  nature  loves  to  scrawl 
in  1^  Judge  was  accounted  a  heinous  over  her  fairest  workmanshin.  For 
wrong,  yet  he  never  seemed  to  realise  all  his  splendid  parts,  his  lovable  qua- 
the  shame  of  his  own  misdeeds,  and  Mties,  his  social  charms,  his  friends  at 
roeled  himself  to  the  last  in  the  be-  court,  his  lack  of  penBonal  foes  abroad; 
lief  that  whatever  gifts  he  might  have  yet  when  his  hour  of  trial  came,  he 
taken,  he  had  always  judged  each  fell  at  once  to  the  ground,  covered 
case  on  its  own  merits,  had  always  with  shame;,  abandoned  by  his  most 
shown  himself  a  faithful  servant  to  powerful  friends,  regarded  withsconi- 
the  Grown,  as  if  his  shortcomings  in  rol  pity  by  those  who  had  to  pro- 
one  direction  were  wiped  out  by  his  nounce  his  doom.  Could  ruin  soutter 
Excellence  in  another,  or  as  if  the  £sct  have  befallen  the  pure  high-hearted 
oi  bribery  turned  on  the  character  of  patriot,  whom  Mr.  Dison,  misled  by 
the  judgments  given«  It  is,  indeed,  nis  heated  fancy,  has  arrayed  in  the 
this  moral  deadness  which  lies  at  the  outward  likeness  of  Francis  Baosn2 
root  of  aU  his  public  doings,  which 


SniTISH    Y0LUNTBSB8. 
A  80ICNCT. 

[Hi*  GkiiMM  'W&r  ia  otht.    The  New  Zefthad  afiur  is  peifai^  TutiuUy  o^er  leo.   E«glM4 
may  mow  be  laid  to  be  At.peaoe  with  th*  workL.    £tto  perpstua  /] 

Back  to  th^  lair,  thou  dragon.  War,  and  give 
Thy  rigid  sinews  rest,  and  lick  that  stripe 
Of  foam  from  thy  white  lips,  and  of  thy  gripe 

Belax  the  iron  strength,  that  men  may  live 

To  pour  the  memory  of  the  quiet  Past 
Into  the  quiet  urn  of  the  To  Come ; 
And  History  at  last  be  no  more  dumb^ 

Stunned  by  the  savage  yells,  and  struck  agnast. 

And  let  the  majesty  of  Peace  appear. 

White-robed  with  sheaves  of  plenty  oa  her  arm; 

Be  tuojzels  round  ner;  on  her  forehead  clear 
[  The  star  of  Hope ;— but— lest  the  Dragon  harm 

The  children  of  her  love — ^a  glittering  spear 

Grasped  stafi-wise,  will  not  hurt  her  holiest  charm. 

Advxka. 


■  ring  under  the  Castle  walls  ob  it 
1.4  a;^aiiist  the  brokeu  arch  ot  the 
.<ivQt  bridge,    it  meaiidera  in  its 
'iiL'He  through  wood  and  plain,  until 
■   is  diBeharged  into  Lough  Neagh, 
I'posite  to  the  whitened  and  ivy- 
iiivered  ruins  of  SI lane's  Castle,  tlie 
iiiieient  house  of  O'Neill  of  Cknahoy, 
Crosaioj;  the  river  and  leaving  be- 
iiiad  the  thick  plantations  about  ita 
banks,  the  park  of  more  than  athou- 
sandacres  ouenato  view,  studded  with 
nuiDerous  filumps  of  forest  trees,  and 
stretching  fully  four  miles  on   the 
hanks  of  Lough  NeagL    At  uuequal 
distances  through  the  park  are  the 
foresters    hidge,    the  agriculturist's 
house,    the    farm -yard,    the    gauiO' 
I    keeper's  and  gardener's  cottages,  the 
a    old  stand-house  and  race-course,  and 
I-    an  ancient  fort,  by  the  lake,  in  form 
B    a  circular  mound  of  earth,  with  raised 
.11    bordera    It  was  at  one  time  a  place 
le    of  considerable  strengtii,  and  an  ad- 
LiK    vanced-guard  fortrcjis  to  the  Castle, 
--.'     covering  the  approach  to  the  river 
re-    from  the  gun-boats  of  Tyrone, 
lu-        But  the  banks— tbefar-famcd  banks 
lie    ^"  where  the  fisherman  strays,"  are 
■  li-    in  themselves  a  study.      Formerly, 
ft    when  the  waves  were  lashed  with 
~t    resistless  fury  against  them,  and  the 
d    coast  was  covered  with  foam  and 
y    spray,  they  were  much  more  attrac- 
tive thannow;  butthose  Vandals, the 
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I  Italian  tower,  is  fifty-  in  stone — the  crest  of  the  house  rf 
;t  underwent  extenaire    Skeflyngton.    The  head  of  Charles  L 

the  begiuning  of  the  at  the  top  of  the  screen,  in  a  chrouo- 
■y.  They  were  finished  logical  jjoint  of  view,  is  out  of  placa 
13,  under  the  inspection  and  at  variance  with  the  symbofe  ana 
,  fourth  Earl  of  Massa-  inscriptions  iniinediately  following, 
B  that  time,  the  roof  of  It  was  probably  placed  there  by  Sir 
nrinj>,  which  presents  a  John  Clutworthy,  the  first  Viscount 
16  river  t«rrace,  had  six  in  an  open  space  left  1^  his  father, 
I,  in  tho  style  uf  the  old  Sir  Hugh  ^  and  most  ukely  had  i 
au,  and  terminated  at  politicar  significance  id  reference  to 
md  in  a  plain  turretted  the  ambiguous  position  he  occupied 
iiese  were  removed  du-  after  the  restoration. 
itiona,  and  replaced  by        The  approach  to  the  Italian  tower 

parapet  waif  uniform  from  the  river  terrace  is  by  a  descent 
Qal  building.  of  twelve  broad  steps  of  granite  to  a 

id  front  of  the  castle  is  lower  terrace  in  front  of  "  her  lady- 
f  attention.  The  land-  ship's  pleoaure  grounds."  Tbe^ 
id  entrance  door  at  the  erounds  exte.nd  in  front  of  the  tover 
elevation  of  a  few  feet,  for  some  distADce  along  the  banks  of 
id  at  either  side  by  half  the  river.  A  door  of  Irish  oak,  stiid- 
of  Portland  stone,  pro-  ded  apparently  with  lar^e  nail-heads 
itone  trellis  or  ballus-  for  strength,  but  in  reahty  of  wood, 
]  screen,  slightly  raised  opens  from  this  lower  terrace  into  the 
rail  over  the  hail-door,  tower,  whence  communication  by  a 
ttractive  eKtcmal  fea-  spiral  staircase  of  mah<^aDy  and  oak, 
itle.  It  measures  about  is  had  with  the  boudoir  and  special 
readth,  and  terminates  apartments  of  the  Viscountess  and 
rch  under  the  parapet    family. 

if.  On  this  slab,  family  The  views  and  grounds  about  An- 
and  events  of  moment  trim  Castle  are  really  beautiful.  Be- 
h  the  Castle  and  its  tween  it  and  the  town  arethe  tcnace  I 
e  sculptiu«d.  It  com-  gardens,  which  have  been  formed  out 
:  top  with  a  head  of  of  the  two  ancient  bastions :  one  ia  I 
imeoiately  underneath  square,  and  the  other  oblong;  both  ' 
arms,  the  letter  C  on  are  elevated  to  a  height  of  about 
3  Crown,  and  R  on  the  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ' 
these  are  two  shields,  park,  and  are  reached  by  wide  granil? 
rms  of  Sir  Hugh  Clot-  steps.  These  gardens  arc  eneloaed  at 
inder  of  the  Castle,  and  the  town  side  oy  the  park  wall,  and 
aryLangford,  his  wife,  the  enclosure  walls  on  the  other  sides 
itween  tnem.  On  the  are  covered  outside  with  ivy,  and  in- 
rords  "Castnun  -hoc  side  with  fruit  trees.  Tne  thorn 
centre  "  Decimo  Mail,"  hedge  along  the  town  wall  ieindented 
"Anno  Dommi  J613,"  in  the  cutting  to  correspond  with  the 
G  arms  their  initials,  castellated  wall,  and  presents  a  singu- 
'  M.  C."  Below  these  lar  aspect.  These  terraces  are  divided 
i  line,  is  the  inscrip-  crosswise,  by  low  brick  walls,  into 
C.  Comes  Massareene,  four  gardens,  having  a  range  of  glass- 
which  was  placed  there  houses  at  the  north  end,  well  stocked 
fourth  Earl  of  Massa-  with  exotics.  About  the  centre  of 
ing  the  inscription  are  the  terracesat  the  town  wall,  the  spot 
lotworthy,  fourth  Vis-  is  pointed  out,  where  the  gallant 
me,  with  those  of  Chi-  young  officer,  at  the  "battle  of  An- 
1,  Beneath  is  a  beau-  trim,  in  the  "year  ninety-eight," 
ed  piece  of  stone  work  fired  the  farewell  shot  of  old  "  Roar- 
.  space  for  arms.  It  ing  Tatty  "  through  the  roof  of  the 
rominently  from  the  church— his  last  militAry  exploit  bc- 
liat«lybeneathit,  over  fore  he  took  refuge  in  holy  orders 
which  ifl  lined  with  from  "war's  alarms." 
nlptured  stone,  is  a  Descending  from  these  delightful 
■ported  by  mermaids,    gardens,  and  paasing  over  the  velvet- 
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like  award,  the  pleasure-grounds  are  muring  under  the  Castle  walls  as  it 
?ntered,  tneir  cleared  openings  of  rolls  against  the  broken  arch  of  the 
luxuriant  Terdure,  among  tnick  woods  ancient  bridge,  it  meanders  in  its 
tnd  miyeBtic  trees,  seem  prairies  in  course  through  wood  and  plain,  until 
Qiiniature.  Towards  the  rere,  or  east  it  is  discharged  into  Lough  Neagh, 
>f  the  Castle,  and  close  to  it,  is  the  opposite  to  the  whitened  and  ivy- 
iioond,  ascended  by  a  winding  path,  covered  ruins  of  Shane's  Castle,  the 
irliich  creeps,  snake-like,  round  it,  ancient  house  of  O'Neill  of  Clanaboy. 
tnd  is  shaded  at  either  side  by  Crossing  the  river  and  leaving  be- 
fall-grown  trees  and  shrubs.  The  hind  the  thick  plantations  about  its 
i>ununit  of  the  mound,  which  over-  banks,  the  park  of  more  than  a  thou- 
.  K)k8  the  loftiest  turret  of  the  Castle,  sand  acres  opens  to  view,  studded  with 
.s  perfectly  level,  and  planted  round  numerous  clumps  of  forest  trees,  and 
the  edgea  From  thence  a  charming  stretching  fully  four  miles  on  the 
new  is  had  of  the  terrace  gardens,  the  banks  of  Iiough  Neagh.  At  unequal 
town  ben^th,  and  round  tower  be-  distances  through  the  park  are  the 
fond;  the  park,the  bills  of  Muckamore,  forester's  lodge,  the  agriculturist's 
lod  the  hospitable  house  of  Chaine.  house,  the  farm-yard,  the  game- 
t'lie  nuns  of  Shane's  Castle,  Cranfield  keeper's  and  gardener's  cottages,  the 
Point,  and  the  hills  of  Feeva.  The  old  stand-house  and  race-course,  and 
mound  is  associated  with  many  recol-  an  ancient  fort,  by  the  lake,  in  form 
li'ctions  of  the  past — the  beacon  fires  a  circular  mound  of  earth,  with  raised 
in  times  of  warfare,  the  Lady  Marian  borders.  It  was  at  one  time  a  place 
and  her  Irish  wolf-dos,  O'Conally  the  of  considerable  strength,  and  an  ad- 
"^  great  informer,"  ana  the  thundering  vanoed-guard  fortress  to  the  Castle, 
notes  of  defiance  of  *^  Roaring  Tatty,  covering  the  approach  to  the  river 
But  all  is  changed  now.  Even  the  re-  from  the  ffun-boats  of  Tyrone, 
niinifloenees  of  this  old  historic  monu-  But  t  he  banks— the  far-famed  banks 
meat  are  all  but  forgotten  in  the  — "  where  the  fisherman  strays,"  are 
neighbourhood,  and  there  is  not  a  soli-  in  themselves  a  study.  Formerly, 
tary  piece  of  metal  of  the  old  gun  left  when  the  waves  were  lashed  with 
to  tell  how  it  perished  in  that  last  resistless  fury  against  them,  and  the 
r«>nTalsive  effort  which  transformed  coast  was  covered  with  foam  and 
an  awkward  soldier  into  an  exemplary  spray,  they  were  much  more  attrac- 
clergyman.  ti ve  than  now ;  but  those  Vandals,  the 

Stretching  from  the  mound  towards  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works, 

Shane's  Castle  and  the  lake,  are  open  in  their  drainage  operations  at  the 

grounds,  mown  dose  to  the  surface,  Bann,  have  laid  Dare  a  large  extent  of 

and  presenting  a  velvet-like  appear-  bleak  and  rocky  shore,  and  destroyed 

ance.    They  are  interspersed,  on  the  much  of  the  former  picturesque  effect 

^xtrders  of  the  walks  which  intersect  of  the  banks.    But  enough  remains  to 

tbem,  with  solitaiy  yew-trees,  "  senti-  repay  inspection.  They  are  all  thickly 

nek,"  as  they  are  facetiously,  and  planted  from  the  beach  upwards.    In- 

notinapDropriately,  called  by  the  noble  numerable  walks  are  cut  in  the  face 

&od  gallant  Colonel  of  the  Antrim  of  them  in  every  direction,  and  places 

Artillery,  from  their  solituy  positions  of   rest,   with   fancy    names  inter- 

at  regular  distances  from  each  other,  spersed  '*  Introduction  wells,"  ^'trvst- 

Beyond  these  pleasure-grounds  are  ing  places,"  '*  acquaintance  walks," 

the  new  stables — ^a  handsome  block  of  'Spouting     arbours,"     *' declaration 

tmildinp  enclosing  a  square  yard —  groves,"  '^  sentimental  paths,"   and 

preseotmg  a  castellated  front  to  the  Hymen's  bowers,"  are  to  be  found  at 

nver  and  the  Castle.    The  entrance  suitable  distances,  the  entire  forming 

to  the  stables  is  by  an  arched  gate-  one  design  called,  '*  The  Lover's  Pro- 

^fty,  surmounted  by  a  handsome  clock,  gress,"  which  was  planned  hj  the 

The  entire  of  this  building,  resting  noble  owner  from  a  similar  design  in 

^ong  the  trees  at  a  short  distance  Italy. 

from  the  Castle,  and  corresponding  An  absorbing  feature  of  interest  to 

T^tb  it  in  design,  is  a  picturesque  ol^  the  antiquarian  was  added  to  these 

ject,  sad  adds  consiaerably  to  the  grounds  m  the  year  1857.    It  is  an 

^uty  of  the  landscape.  ancient  Irish  canoe,  more  than  twenty 

The  limpid  Owen- View  is  the  next  feet  long,  scooped  out  of  a  single  tree, 

object  worthy  of  attention.     Mur-  which  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
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inn,  opposite  the  ruins  of  On  the  left  side  «f  tiie  ball  is  tli« 
DgaCle,  during  the  ditunage  la-eaUaBt-paTloiir,  which  is  ako  rei; 
OS  of  the  Board  of  Works.  tpaciouB,  and  is  lighted  by  windoni 
out  two  feet  and  a-half  in  opening  in  the  southern  front  of  thi 
ad  pointed  at  both  ends — two  Castle,  and  the  side  on  the  river  t<* 
ad  no  Btera.  It  was  in  such  race.  The  dining-room,  of  equal  eIeq 
ilTa  as  this  that  the  ancient  adjoins  it.  Here  are  numerous  famill 
arigated  lakes  and  riTers.  portraits  —Sir  John  Glotworthy  Skef 
on  wooden  pillars,  and  filled  fyngton,  the  fourth  Vigoount  Maoa 
th,  it  is  covered  with  growing    reene,  with  flowing  hair,  and  drt:^ 

of  various  hues,  from  the  m  cavalier,  in  sighed  doublet,  aai 
odest  tippit"  daisy,  to  the  gor-  matchlock  in  hand;  Alexander  Eat 
[lipandtheeweet-scoDtedroM!,  of  Autiim,  bareheaded,  in  hie  rob4 
ig  lingered  so  long  outside —  as  an  Irish  Peer ;  Sir  Clotwortlt 
park  and  terrace  gardens,  by  Skeffyngtoo,  the  third  Viscount  Mm 
ind  and  ponds,  the  banks  and  seieene,  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  portrait  a 
i-gcouudft— it  is  time  to  enter  the  Ladf  Rachd  Stmdford,  daujhle 
tie,  where  new  sources  of  en-  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim ;  Mrs.  Lecb 
t  are  to  be  found  in  the  lofty  mere ;  Doctor  Edward  Smyth,  Bifh"i 
^t  apartments,  and  the  taste  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  lawn  sleeve; 
h1  in  their  embellishment.  full  in  person,  and  apparently  wel 

grand  entrance-hall  is  square  satisfied  with  his  lot ;  James  Haioi] 
icious.  The  wall  opposite  the  ton.  Earl  of  Clanbraaail,  in  flowis 
e  has  been  removed,  and  is  white  wig;  Lady  Harriett  B(!ntJD<4 
1  by  oak  pillars  ;  behipdthem  CountemofClaubrasol;  ArthurClii 
iner  hall  and  staircase,  which  cheatei\  third  Earl  of  DouejfnJ,  i 
d  the  ancient  centre  yard  of  large  flowing  wig;  Robert  Jocelji 
tie.  From  this  inner  h^  there  Earl  of  Roden ;  Thomas  Henry  Ske 
»  a  long  narrow  back  hall,  fyngton,  second  Visconnt  Ferranl 
'at  the  rere,  the  entire  length  Isay  Anne  Hamilton,  Countess  < 
Castle,  and  tenninating  at  the    Boden ;  and  Sir  Chicheeter  SkefTyii) 

Tower.  The  staircase  leads  ton,  first  Earl  of  Uossereene.  Tb^ 
idors,  from  which  open  the  faniily  portraits, with  others  auspeniltl 
g  apartments  and  boudoir — a    on  the  walls,  in  massive  gilt  frame 

geDL  enrich  the  appearance  of  this  apai< 

iming  to  the  grand  entrance-  ment,  where  the  noble  host  recein 
iveral  articles  of  vertu  attract  his  numerous  guests  with  a  cead  mi 
Ention.  An  ancient  arm-chair,  failihe,  and  entertains  them  in  tl; 
d  oak,  darkened  in  colour  by  genuine  style  of  old  Irish  hoapitalii; 
as  on  it  the  inscription  "1670,  Theoakroomisauuniaueapartmei 
a  memorial  of  John  the  second  of  large  dimensitma.  Tne  walls  frui 
nt  Uassereene,  and  first  of  the  floor  to  ceiling  are  wainsootted  wii 
lOUse  of  Skefiyngton.  He  had  solid  Irish  oak,  chiefly  of  a  dark  shai) 
e  out  of  a  noble  tree  in  the  relieved  occasionally  withiight«r,eli 
ind  was  seated  in  it  on  many  a  borately  carved,  and  formed  out  > 
summer's  day,  on  the  top  of  the  trees  from  the  park.  Three  winiloi 
i,  viewing  the  beautiiul  sur-  opening  on  the  river  terrace,  and  m 
ng  Bcenery.  The  other  mattere  merous  murore  in  massive  oak  frame 
lull  are  a  huge  elk's  head  and  light  up  and  enliven  the  appearan< 
I,  found  in  the  excavations  for  of  this  room.  Armorial  beanngs  at 
the  foundations  of  the  Castle,  alliances  of  the  family  are  painted 
the  hall,  to  the  right,  is  the  exquisite  style  on  the  panels.  Ti 
The  walls  are  hung  with  a  chismeypiece  at  the  lower  end  is  . 
d  gobelin  ta[>estry,  representiuK  itself  a  study.  It  is  of  solid  carvi 
ripturat  subject  of  David  and  oak,  and  along  with  the  grate,  set 
il.  It  is  a  relic  of  much  interest  a  frame.  On  touchingaeecretsprii 
alue,  and  a  souvenir  of  Clot-  the  entire  of  the  mosmve  frame  gwini 
Y  the  second  Earl  of  Masse-    out,  and  discloses  a  curious  rwete  . 

who  obtained  it  during  the  the  back  for  personal  concealmet 
of  Terror  in  France,  under  cir-  which  reminds  us  of  the  tales 
tnces  of  a  romantic  character —  knight-errantry — of  gallant  knigh 
I'wbole  life  was  full  of  incident    and  forlorn  damsels— the  toomamei 
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and  the  baitloB  and  sieges  of  old,  piece.    The  top  is  rounded,  forming 

when  ▼anlted  chambers  and  subter-  a  half-circle,  and  is  elevated  consider- 

nmean  passages,  with  secret  modes  of  ablj  over  the  head  of  the  person 

exit,  were  the  usual  appendages  to  seated  in  it.    Above  the  chair,  rang- 

lioronial  hall  and  lordly  castle.    The  ing  round  the  half-circle,  of  the  danc 

ceiling  is  painted  characteristically  in  oak  wainscotted  wall  at  the  recess, 

light  oak.     Scumended  on  the  walls  are  fifteen  shields  suspended,  the  arms 

are  numerona  tamily  portraits  in  oil.  painted  heraldically,  in  chronological 

Thfse  canras  memorials  form  a  mystic  order,  of  the  various  Speakers  of  the 

reunion  of  companionship  between  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  commenc- 

p^nerations  ox  the  present  and  the  ing  with  Sir  John  Davis,  the  first 

]tast.    Amonff  the  portraits  are  to  be  Speaker,  in  the  Parliament  of  James 

found  tfeKMeof*'  Harriett  Skeffyngton,  the  First,  convened  in  1613,and  ending 

Vidcountess  Massareene  and  Barouees  with  the  Right  Hon.  John  Foster,  the 

Lmgh  Neagh  in  her  own  right,'*  and  fifteenth  and  last  Speaker,  in  the  year 

"*  Mai^retta  Foster,  in  her  own  right  1801.  In  the  centre  of  this  recess  and 

Vidcountess    Ferrard  and   Baroness  overthechairare  the  arms  of  Ireland  ~ 

Ohel"— Uie  former  the  mother  and  the  harp  and  crown,  and  above  them 

the  latter  tbe  grandmother  of  the  pre-  the  arms  in  full  of  '^SpeaH^r  Foster." 

M^nt  Lord  Massareene  and  Ferrard,  The  Speaker's  Mace,  which  is  pre- 

Baron  of  Oriel  and  Lough  Neagh.  served  in  the  plate-room  in  the  base- 

There  are  also  portraits  amon^  them  ment  stor^  of  the  castle,  as  well  as 

of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  first  Viscount  the  chair,  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 

Massareene.  in  the  dress  of  a  Puritan  Massareene,  who  guards  them  as  pre- 

soldier,  Rachel  Hungerford,  Viscount-  cious  relics  of  Irish  nationality.    His 

t-ss  ICassareene,  tidcen  in  yonth,  and  grandfather,  the  last  Speaker,  after- 

*l:uie  Sk^yngton,  Ladv  Hamilton,  in  wards  created  Lord  Oriel,  on  vacating 

childhood,  as  already  described.  The  the  chair,  when  he  declared  the  Act 

furniture  in   this  truly  mag[nificent  of  Union  passed,  took  both  with  him, 

apartment  is  all  ^n  suite  of  Irish  oak.  and  answered  the  numerous  appHca- 

tbe  chairs  high-lMhcked  in  the  old  tions  afterwards  made  by  the  govern- 

i^tyle,  and  elaooiately  carved.     But  ment  for  them,  with  the  memorable 

the  aU-abeorbing  feature  of  the  room  words — '*  When   that   body   which 

is  tbe  arched  reoesa    In  it  rests  the  owned  the  chair  and  mace,  and  en- 

"'Speaker's  Chair"  of  the  Irish  House  trusted  them  to  me.  claims  them  from 

of  Commons,  recalling  to  memory  me,  I  will  restore  tnen^" 

many  a  thrillinff  episode  of  the  his-       The  drawing-room  is  a  spacious 

tone  past  of  Iiemnd — *^  Speaker  Fos-  oblons apartment  of  surpassinebeauty 

ter,'*  Grattan,    Flood,    Castlereagh,  and  elegance.    It  is  lighted  oy  four 

Hussey  Bui^h,  Fitzgibbon.  O'Neill,  large  windows  opening  on  the  river 

Oonallv,  Gnrran,  1782,  and  the  Union,  terrace.    The  walls  are  covered  from 

All  wno  addressed   that  chair  are  floor  to  ceilingwith  mirrors  in  richly- 

^thered  to  their  fathera,  save  two—  gilt  frames.    The  magnificent  marble 

the  amiaUe  andpatriotic  Lord  Char-  chimneypiece  and  grate  of  brilliant 

Ieino&t,andSirl^omafi Staples, Bart,  polished  steel  and  burnished  gold; 

the  latter  the  revered  and  respected  the  elaborately  decorated  ceiling  in 

father  of  the  Irish  Bar  in  general,  and  fresco  and  ornamental  painting  and 

in  particular  of  the  Nortn-east  Bar,  gilding;  the  rich  drapeir  andfumi- 

wbich  includes  within  its  orbit  the  ture  of  the  most  recherche  and  elegant 

circuit  of  Antrim  Castle.    The  urban-  design;  the  backs  of  the  doors  gilt 

ity  and  gentle  courtesy  of  this  fine  and  impanneUed  with  mirrors,  and 

old  Irish  gentleman  '^of  the  olden  the  oak  floors  waxed,  polished,  and 

time*'  has  endeared  him  b^ond  con-  shining,  constitute  this  FVench  draw- 

ceptiontothe  North-east  Bar— a  body  ing-room,  for  such  it  is  in  design— a 

of{:enilemenofhighintellectualability  most  superb  apartment,  in   which 

And  cultivated  and  polished  minds,  wealth  and  taste  have  exhausted  every 

vhose  nice  perception  of  the  ameni-  thing  that  can  adorn  or  embellish. 

tieseoaUe  them  keenly  to  appreciate       The  entire  suite   of  apartments, 

the  superior  qualities  of  so  admirable  breakfast  and  dining  parlours,  oak 

^  President  room,  and  drawing-room,  and  liorary, 

Hie  chair  is  of  solid  oak.  The  arms  are  on  a  line,  and  open  into  each  other 

of  it  aie  foriMd  out  of  one  entire  by  tingledoors,  close  to  the  outer  wall^ 
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on  the  river  terrace.    Doors  also  open  coDtains  a  painlifigof  tke 

into  each  apartment  from  the  back  and  SS.  Peter  MpPaa]  oo  pmttmt^j  w 

hidl,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  oak.  ^ 

the  building,  from  the  front  inner       Next  to  the  chapel,  and  tke  Lm; 

hidL     When   these   doors   are   all  apartment  on  the  line,  is  tlie  Bm  r : 

thrown  open,  and  the  entire  suite  of  room,  which  contains  a  lar^e  cu»- 

rooms— 156  feet  in  length— are  dis-  tion  of  family  monnmenta^  <i<rrf«> 

glayed  at  a  single  view,  the  effect,  pondenoe,  and  papers  of  great  ki»f<  r 

'om  their  variety  of  decoration,  fur-  local,  and  domattic  iatcnaiL     M.i^ 

niture,  and  paintings,  is  truly  beau-  of  them  are  of  rare  value,  esfMc^A.  i 

tifuL  those  connected  with  the  Ulatrr  pUc 

A4Joining  the  library,  and  opening  tation  and  the  proceedings  of  iLc  •*  • 

in  succession  from  i^  are  three  apart*  tiers,  the  troubles  of  Cbarka  L,  t 

ments  within  fhe  Italian  tower,  a  small  war  of  1641,  the  Cromwelliaii  era,  as,  : 

study,  the  chapel,  and  record  rootn.  the  Revolution  of  1688,  indodin;;  t  • 

The  chapel  is  low  in  the  ceiling,  arched  stru^les  of  the  great  W  big  and  T-  -  • 

andgrooved  in  the  Gothic  style,  resem-  parties  from   the    reign    of   Qo"-. 

bling  cloisters.    Though  small,  it  is  Anne.    These  documenta,   arrai*.*- 

uniaue  and  perfect  in  design.    The  digested,    and  judiciously    aele*''*! 

reaaing-desk,  seats,  and  other  fumi-  would  be  a  valuable  contribQtioD  * 

ture  are  of  Irish  oak  from  the  de-  historic   literature  and  laniily    k.   - 

mesne ;   the  windows,  Grothic,  and  graphy,  and   throw  new  licbta    « & 

chieflv  of  stained  glass,  which  reflects  many  of  the  secret  springs  <«  art.*  a 

asom  ore  and  meditative  shade  around;  of  partv  and  person  during   tL-v« 

in  the  centre,  a  representation  of  the  eventful  timea 
Ascension — at  either  side  an  Apostle       A  stranger  visiting  Antrim  CWs.-v 

is  gazing  upwards,  following  with  his  wandering  through  the  suite  of  n^  cu*. 

eyes  the  floating  form  of  his  divine  and  viewing  the  paintings  that  aiit^^b 

Master  as  he  recedes  from  view  into  the  walls,  will  find  his  sight  daax^^-i 

endless  space.    Here  are  some  mat-  by  the  gorgeous  blaxe  of  beauty  %.* 

ters  of  nrreat  rarity  and  value :  '*  Cran-  picted  by  one  eminent  artist,  rvlici  •  i 

mer*s  New  Testament,  AD.  15:)8,  29  by  the  sober  colouring  of  aaotbcr.  •  r 

Henry  VIII ;"  and  written  on  the  fly-  the  religious  tendemvsa  of  a  tbir  i 

leaf,  **  190  years  since  this  was  print-  Here,  interspersed  among  family  pi  r 

ed,  1728  ;*  and  on  another  leaf,  ^*pro-  traits  of  the  House  of  ClotwurtiT 

perty  of  A  R  Cranmer,  presented  to  SkeftVngton,  Foster-Skeffyngtoo,  ac-i 

Lord  Massareone  by  Lord  O'Neill,  its  alliances,  are  kings  and  qacri.«» 

June,  1851.''    Also  *' Queen  Mary's  noble  peers  and  lovely   ooittiteM*^ 

Bible,''  and  in  the  fly-leaf  a  memo-  comfortable  bishops  and  gallant  p>  •. 

randum  is  added,  stating,  it  was  given  diers,  country  gentleiuen,  strugphsf 

by  the  Queen  to  the  Duchess  of  rort-  lawyers  and  authors,  artisia,  parN*!.^, 

Isnd  :  by  her,  to  her  eldest  daughter,  and  poets,  rigid,  close-cropped  Pun- 

the  Countess  of  Clanbrassil ;  bv  her,  tans  and  gay  cavaliers,  with  carele-«i 

to  her  eldest  daughter,  '^L.  S.  A,  flowing  h^s,  landscapes  and  flowrr^ 

Countess  of  Roden  ;"  and  by  the  lat-  Scripture  piece*,  mingled  with  saiLt^ 

ter,  to  her  daughter.  Lady  Massa-  and  sinners,  and  grave  senator*-  a 

reene,  grandmother  of  the  present  motley  and  distinguished  array.  Thee 

Viscount    There  is  also  an  ancient  silent  beings  could  tell  many  a  «•  a- 

Bible  and  Prayer-book  in  two  vol-  drous  tale  were  the  canvas  animatc^L 

nmee;  the  first  ending  with  the  Book  Most  of  these  youthful  besuitiea,  ra 

of  Job.  **  bought  in  October,  1693."  diant  in  smiles  and  cbarroa,  lived  until 

In  the  liturr^  and  litany  the  form  of  their  smilen  ceased  to  captivate,  ax.  i 

prayers    is  tor   **Catherii]o,   Oueen  their   charms    to   win    admirat.c. 

Dowa^r^'  and  **  Her  lioyal  Highness  Kings  and  queens,  proud  noUea,  atau 

the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark.    The  ly  clames  and  gaUant  soldiers,  carh 

second  volume  commences  with  the  had  a  chequered  path  of  life.    Aud 

Book  of  Ptelms   and    Revelations,  now  their  lame  and  their  fate  live  but 

There  is  also  a  second  copy  of  '*  Cran-  in  the  narrow  circle  of  family  mv.- 

mer's  Bible,"  printed  1568,  and  at  the  lection  and  the  frail  memuriaU  of  s 

beginning  the  heading,  ^  prologue,  or  few  feet  of  painted  canvas.  Lingennf 

preface  made  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  among  them,  for  hours,  then  pajw'n^; 

A.Ey  Canterbttiy."    The  chi4)el  also  through  the  grand  oak  loonit  and  by 
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the  Speaker's  Chair,  we  re-cross  the  banks.    And  while  the  downy  clouds 

p<»rtaJ8  of  his  hospitable  and  n^ngnifi-  of  eve  gather  round,  and  the  Owen- 

wnt  mansion,  receiving  the-feneral  View,  in  its  gentle  course,  hymns  a 

and  cordial  adieus  of  its  truly  noble  vesper  song,  we  leave  Antrim  Castle, 

inmates;  and  pause  by  the  Lady  Ma-  and  speed   through  Shane's  Castle 

rian's  Irish  wolf-dog,  at  the  grand  en-  Park,  oy  its  ruined  Castle  and  fVench 

trance  gate,  to  take  a  final  survey  as  John's  tomb,  where  the  old  warning 

the  shadows  of  erening  deepened  the  spell  is  unremoved,  away  to  the  hills 

hue  of  towers  and  moun^  terrace-  of  Feeva. 

gardens  and  ponds,  sentinel  trees  and  Clanabot. 

pleasure-groundSy    stand-house    and  * 


THE  WOEK-A-DAY  WORLD  OP  FRANCE. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  now  glance  at  the  industries  of  Rheims  is  not  merelv  a  show  city  of 
I/vrraine  and  Champagne.  The  Indus-  the  dead ;  she  is  the  centre  of  the 
trial  establishments  of  Lorraine  are  most  important  woollen  manufactures 
not,  as  a  rale,  so  important  as  those  of  France.     Some  50,000  workmen 
we  met  in  Normandy.    There  is  little  about  Rheims  and  her  humble  de- 
to  remark  in  the  cotton  districts  of  pendent,  Rethel,  live  chiefly  by  the 
Saint-Di^  and  Schirmeck;  save. that  manufacture  of  wool, 
salariesare  lower  here  than  elsewhere,  Let  us  note  another  industry,  the 
and  that  provisions  are  dear.  fame  of  which  journeyeth  to  the  outer 
The  embroidery- works  of  Nancy,  lines  of  civilization.    Upon  the  fruit- 
and  the  lace-works  of  Mirecourt,  show  f  ul,  sunny  slopes,  of  the  neighbouring 
also  low  wages  ;  and  the  misery  and  leagues  of  Rheims,  the  grapes  ripen 
the  disordero  which  poverty  brings  in  that  yield  Champagne ! — the  cham- 
its  train.     Lorraine  includes,   how-  pagne  that  delights  the  Washington 
ever,  the  famous  dass-works  of  St.  senator  and  the  Russian  prince  ;  with 
(xiiirin,  Cirey,  and  Montherm^  on  which  great  deeds  and  ^eat  luck  are 
which  about  two  thousand  workmen  celebrated  the  civilized  world  through, 
are  employed  ;  also  the  famous  glass-  Some  dozen  millions  of   bottles  of 
works  of  Baccarat  and  St.  Louis^hat  this  "ladies*  wine'* — which  gentle- 
made  a  grand  show   in  the  Paris  men  drink,  it  must  be  observed,  with- 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1855.    But  out  much    ado — may  be  found   at 
▼e  find  little  to  our  purpose  here-  times  stowed  within  the  capacious 
abouto  ;  little  that  could  mterest  or  area  of  old  Rheims.    Here  are  great 
unnrove  the  industrial  world  at  home,  mills,  where  the   precious  wine  is 
it  is  when  we  approach  Rheims,  manufactured.  The  middleman  turns 
that  we  are  inclined  to  pausa  Rheims,  up  here  as  the  oppressor  of  the  work- 
"''itb  her  great  historic  memories,  her  ing   man.    The  weavers  weave  the 
(Pronation  gpindeurs  ;  the  royal  dust  flannel  for  which  Rheims  is  famous, 
sne  holds  within  her  cathedral  Wfldls !  at  home.    The  material  is  brought 
These  memories  are  hers  ;  but  they  to  their  looms  by  a  factor,  who  carries 
^^  of  the  distant  past    She  could  back  the  woven  fabric  to  the  mill 
tiot  have  flourished  down  to  this  mid-  This  factor,  then,  is  often  the  op- 
century  on  her  traditions,  and  the  pressor  of  the  weaver  ;  levying  a  very 
attraction     of    her    traditions    to  heavy  toll  upon  his  wages.    Happily 
fttrangerB.  the  substitution  of  machinery   for 
Wisely,  some  half-century  since,  wool-combing,  has  almost  put  an  end 
she  bethought  herself  of  her  ancient  to  the  miseries  of  the  wool-combers 
cu:\Tv\Qg,  in  the  fabrication  of  certain  in  and  about  Rheims.    When  wool- 
woollen  stuffs.    But  ancient  cunning  combing  was  at  its  most  flourishing 
^w  been  turned  to  great  account  point,  the  poor  comber  could  not  earn 
J^reat  mills  have  risen  by  her  cram- '  more  than  £12  per  annum.     When 
'V  f^S  walla,  bringing  prosperous  ac-  the  machines  were  introduced  the 
^^ty  to  her  cml^-en.     And  now  value  of  his  handiwork  fell     He, 
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with  wife  and  diild,  oottid  not  gain  food ;  the  fapprenkm  of  Hbtb 

five-pence  per  diem  !    If  he  lived  in  Hvrei;  theaboutioD  of  cm 

the  oounti^,  and  had  his  patch  of  on  newspapers,  and  the 

land,  he  might  still  hold  to  the  earth  education  from   the  hands 

in  peace,  thankful  for  a  very  little  priesta. 

indeed.    But  let  ub  take  a  case  of  a  Louis  Napoleon  met  thia  CBottf^i 

wool-comber  in  his  best  days,  aa  col-  population  with  **  oonceasiuoa  '*  lia: 

lected  by  M.  Audiganne.  appealed  intimatelv  to  them — •  vr* 

One  family  consisted  often  persons;  tern  of  supplying  toem  witli  wmt  mi 

father,  motiier,  and  eight  children,  their  own  nomesi  and  at  whrilf  ' 

Two  of  the  children  were  in  domestic  prioe.    Thia  decree  or  ngolmtitm  afr 

service,  and  lived,  consequently,  in-  plied  equally  to  other  towna ;  but  ws# 

dependent  of   their  parents.     The  little  uaed,  except  at  Rheiiiia«  wLrrt 

eldest  of  the  stay-at-homes  earned  the  authoritiea  took  the   mttialsYf. 

thirteen  sluliings  per  month  in  a  mill,  and  almost  forced  it  upon  tbe  pci  5*^* 

which  he  gave  to  hia  parents.    A  Five  montha  after  the  eatabliahai«=.t 

little  girl,  ten  years  old,  was  learning  of  the  system,  betweoi  twelve  ai-. 

needlework  at  a  charitable  establish-  fifteen  hundred  families  were  anpfC-  •! 

ment,  where  she  was  to  earn,  presently,  at  thia  cheap  rate.    It  ia  aaad  !..«* 

fourpenoe  a  day.  Two  of  the  remain-  this  qn^tem  haa  exerciaed  amoat  bez«* 

ing  children  could  afford  a  little  help  ficial  influence  over  the  openaU'^fss. 

at  the  accessories  of  the  combing  pro-  hy  tempting  them  to  dine  al  hcmtt 

oesa,  which  were  left  to  the  care  of  with  their  nmiliea, 
their  mother.     The  wages  of  thia 

family,  taking   an  average  of  four  We  now  turn  from  the  noft^  aod 

years,  amounted  to  jS19  per  annum,  north-eastern  diatricts   of    warkai«^ 

deducting  combing  eiroensee.  to  ^16.  France— from  Flemiah  aod  NormAb 

Adding  the  J6  Ss,  which  the  eldeat  racea— to  contempUte  races  <^q«M'k'r 

son  earned,  and  even  the  £4  10a  l^ood,  and  livins  in  wanner  rqp«^« 

which  the  little  milliner  was  to  receive  than  the  chilly  Pas  de  Calais     U* 

Sreeently,  the  entire  resources  of  the  turn  to  the  souUi-eaat|  and  evr  r « t 

imily  were  £27  4a,  in  other  words,  resta  at  once  upon  the  seeond  citv  •««' 

less  than   twopence  halfpenny  per  the  French  empire— upon  buqr^aoM; . 

head   per  diem.    The    Bureau   de  brilliant  Lyona  1 

bimjaimiict  helped  the  family  in  the  The  workmen  of  thia  anleadid  o'.j 

winter  with  12  Iba.  of  bread,  and  in  have  earned  a  world-wioie  fainr,  tm 

the  summer  with  6  lbs.    Yet  what  the  moat  intrepid  defendns  oC  wk*: 

could  the  interior  of  such  a  hard-  they  may  conceive  to  be  their  n^bi* 

working  and  ill-paid  family  be.  Why,  A  pleasure-loving,  excitable  race,  »•: 

labour  wrought  only  the  miseraUe  lue  verjr  nice  in  their  habita  mw  atrict  ta 

that  gave  them  still  the  strength  to  their  morals,  dulnesaes  in  tnda  havr 

auffer.     Time  was,  when  troops  of  generally  found  them  with   cni^v 

these  poor  wool-combrrs  wandered  pocket&    The  dissipation  of  two  id>* 

homeless,    from    drinkitig-shop    to  daya  in  the  week  often  leavea  bttt  a 

drinking-shop,  hungry  and  keen  aa  few  soua  for  the  wanta  of  the  muus- 

ratSb     Let  us  welcome,  then,  the  ing  five.    Rouaseao,  in  hie  povrrty. 

machine  that  haa  driven  these  hungry  h(H>bed    and    nobbed   with     L^t<es 

erowda  from  unprofitable  work  to  weavers;  and,  speaking  with  tbr  m- 

pasturea  new,  and  almost  left  the  thority  of  experience,  declarod  thai 

little  wool-combing  that  is  done  by  their  corruption  was  fiightfoL   Moat- 

hand«  to  be  accompliahed  by  the  in-  fSalcon,  who  described  tkcm  ia  1SM» 

mates  of  Rheima  prison.     Yet  in  found  them  aleeping  in  fful  An\ 

lB4d,   the   Rheima    operativea   fell  hndiiled,  regardless  of  dtmocy.  m 

savagely   upon   the    manufacturing  crowds :  living  on  coarve  food,  and  la 

machinery,  asnpon  their  worat  enemy,  the  mioat  of  peadlent  dirl    A  fiumlt 

These  were  wud  timea  in  the  good  of  a  master-weaver,  who  haa  two  t 

old  city,  when  the  rooba  demanded  three  looma,  indndea  jmannjBMa- 

that  the  government  should  fix  the  weavers,  who  work  some  of  thfar 

price  of   oread,  and  forcibly  lower  looma,  receiving  for  their  laboor  half 

rentSL    But  some  of  their  demands  theimduoaof  theloomajaadlodgiB^ 

were  not  very  wild   They  demanded  These  joumeymen,  havuig  ao  fixed 

free  trade  m  all  anbatanoes  and  in  abode,  and  few  responsiUUtao^  are 
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aore  tnrbiilent  and  disorderly  than  "  Up  with  the  guillotine."    In  vain 
he  master-weavers  who  employ  them,  they  organized  secret  societies  of  Mu- 
Ircofding  to  Montfalcon,  they  have  tualists  and  Ferrandiniers.  It  was  not 
)o  energy  and  no    spirit  of  order,  possible  that  they  should  remain  dlc- 
rbey  are  insolent  in  prosperous  times,  tators.    While  they  were  agitating, 
md  riotous  in  dull  seasons.    Their  their  trade  was  leaving  the  old  city, 
natters  find  them  a  curse,  by  reason       And   now,  when   uie   labouring- 
'f  their  ignorance  and  evil  habita  classes  of  France  show  signs  of  un- 
rnie,intlierearof  these  journeymen,  easiness — when  the  public  mind  is 
rorae  the  wild  and  daring  apprentices  disturbed — ^the  authorities  turn  un- 
md  ianoers,  who  love  riot  and  noise,  easily  to  watch  Lyons.  A  concentrated 
and  will  show  a  courageous  front  at  population  of  250,000  individusds,  ex- 
t^HK's  in  disorderly  exhibitions.    The  pert  at  disorder,  hot-headed  and  tena- 
loDcers  are  mere  children,  who  throw  cious,  is  a  force  that  can  make  itself 
the  shuttle.     These  lancers  and  ap-  felt,  and  aggravate  the  dangers  of  a 
preotices  have  proved  useful  to  build-  poUtical  cnsis.    This  force  has  been 
m  of  barricades^  before  now.    Lyons  described,  in  France,  as  the  right  arm 
U  an  exceptional  manufactiuing  city,  of  Socialism.    From  the  dominating 
The  master-weavers  are  small  capitid-  height  of  the  turbulent  Groix-Bousse, 
i>t^  and  hold  themselves  indepen-  Lyons,  picturesque  and  remarkable, 
'lently  towards   the  fabricants^  who  holds  forth  promises   to   the   ^d 
liirpish  them  with  the  raw  material,  dreamers  of  Paris — to  Socialists  of  all 
which  they  weave  at  an  agreed  price,  shades  now — ^and  now  to  societies  of 
The  master-weaver  is  independent  of  the  Rights  of  Man.    La  Guilloti^re 
the  fabricant,  therefore.    There  are,  has  its  mobs  of  imthinking  rioters, 
then,  three  classes,  all  opposed  to  each  ever  ready  to  shout  in  the  van  of 
^•ther,  viz.,  the  fabricant,  the  master-  leaders    mm    Groix-Bousse.     But 
▼eaver,  and  the  journeyman-weaver,  enough  of  this  sad  record  of  sense- 
MontCaloon  rates  these  Lyons  fabri-  less  struggles.    Our  way  is  direct  to 
t^nts  far  below  the   merchants   of  the  Croix-Kousse,  where  the  Lyons 
Havre,  Ronen,  and  Bordeaux.  When  weavers  are  located,  in  houses  apart, 
the  weavers  made  wage-riots,  these  including  four  or  five  looms,  as  we 
isroorant  fabricants  were  disunited,  have  already  described, 
uid  therefore  powerless.  The  weavers       In  and  about  Lyons  between  sixty 
«>xtorted  abeiurd  concessions   which,  and   seventy    thousand    looms   are 
had  they  been   maintained,  woula  crowded,  which  send  brilliant  Lyon- 
have  ruined  the  silk  trade  of  Lyons,  nese  silks  to  allparts  of  the  world — 
In  1831  the  weavers  turned  out  to  Russia  and  Germany,  the  United 
declaring  that  they  would  have  a  fixed  States  and  Mexico;  to  Turkey  and 
^Anff  of  prioes — a  tariff  that  should  the  Brazils.    Here  there  is  employ- 
be  beyond  the  infiuences  of  competi-  ment  for  between  170,000  and  180,000 
tion.     They  would  have,  in  other  individuals.    Thousands  of  these  in- 
voTda,  a  certain  sum  for  their  work,  habit    commodious   rooms   in   vast 
whether  this  work  were  worth  the  houses  built  upon  the  steeps  of  the 
^ue  they  chose  to  set  upon  it  or  Croix-Bousse.    A  peep  through  any 
[tot     In  puTsoance  of  this  resolve  of  the  windows  oiscovers  looms  at 
hlood  was  abundantly  shed  in  the  work.    The  Lyonnese  weaver  lives 
late  autumn  of  1831:  and  a  black  near  his  loom.  The^eaterpartof  his 
standard  floated  over  tne  angry,  igno-  house  is  given  to  his  looms ;  but  he 
rant  mob,  that  knew  not  they  were  has  generallv  two  separate  chambers, 
uking  that  which  the  manufacturers  one  of  which  is  kitchen  to  the  whole 
opold  not  give.    The  men  were  for  a  family,  and  bed-room  to  himself  and 
^nie  victorious,   and    they   almost  wife ;  while  the  other  is  devoted  to 
^ked  the  town :  yet  in  the  end  they  his  journeymen  and  his  children.  The 
vne  mastered,  tney  and  their  tariff,  approaches  to  this  house  are  spacious, 
althoQgh  for  thirty  months  Lyons,  we  but  they  are  too  public.    These  spa- 
^told,  never  ei\]oved  fifteen  days  of  cious  houses,  it  should  be  observed, 
^qnillity.  They  ultimately  returned  are  the  model  weavers'  houses ;  but 
^▼ork,  under  frowning  fortifications,  in  the  Saint  Gorge's  and  Saint  Just 
l^lt  to  overawe  them.    In  vain  they  quarters  may  be  found  traces  of  the 
Ij^ed  themselves  into  fury,  crying  old,  careless,  ill-lodged  eanui$.    The 
"  Down  with  Louis  Philippe !   and —  political  passions  of  the  Lyonnese  ope- 
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ratives  are  not  stirred  by  marked  ex-  them  forth  to  sleep.    MAst4^-v^\- 

ce&ie^  in  drink.    Compared  with  the  and  journeyman  are  more  BpArt  t  * 

operatives  of  l<1anders,  the  Lyonne»e  in  the  old  dtiys  of  the  docile  d^ri 

weavers  are  sober,  even  abstemious  The  two   are   antagonistic     If  * 

men.    The  mantle  weavers  drink  but  journeyman  be  a  very  skilful  w^^^f 

seldom  at  tlu'  wineshops ;  their  busi-  the  master  is  the  man  who  ot 


•  I 


ncss  keep4  them  at  home ;  at  home,  Neither  quarrel  on  the  mbirrt 

therefore,  they  lav  in  stores  of  the  wine  wages,  since  the  old  cnatom  of  di**  •  - 

they  require.    But  if  the  Lvonnese  ing  the  money  made  in  halve»-    : 

operatives  are  not  drunkards,  they  for  the  master  and  one  for  tliejo«n»«-^ 

are  lovers  of  pleasure.    Thoy  delight  man— is  still  strictly  followed.     !•<'* 

in  cn/e$  chantants  and  in  theatrical  our  friends,  the    Prodhommaa,    a  * 

exhibitions.    Their  ardent  tempera-  often  called  upon  to  deal  wtibqavr* 

mentis  easily  excited —easily  touched  about  fdtes  and  holidayn    It  w«  .. 

They  are,  moreover,  a  di^ified  race,  seem  that  the  LyonneaeoperatiTetsr 

and  aspire  to  the  dress  otthe  middle  so  remarkably  honoarable  »   ti  • 

classes  on  holidays.    The  reader,  it  social  and  busmess  relationa,  that  tl '  v 

may  be,  has  observed  the  working-  are  not  inclined  to  law  ooiirta ,  a.*  . 

classes  at  Paris  barri^re  balls,  or  loung-  that  they  have  a  very  acute  mtn^    * 

ing  about  Rouen,  Lille,  or  Amiens,  on  honour.    It  is  told,  to  their  iKMH-nr 

a  f^te  day.    Tlie  operatives  are,  as  a  that  even  in  the  heat  of  sodal  rPTfic 

rule,  somewhat  negligently  dressed,  tions,  the  master-weaven  would  r  ' 

in  blouses,  and  with  caps  defiantly  permit  their  patrons  to  lose  a  mrt  :- 

cocked.    The  Lyonnese  operative  as-  of  fabric ;  when  disordm  were  m*. 

pires  to  a  miV  far  beyond  the  blouse  their  height,  no  pieces  of  ailk  vi  -' 

and  the  cap ;  and  he  will  stint  himself  carried  on  or  wilfully  damaged.     L-^' 

to  appear  imposing  when  he  is  taking  there  was  a  time  when  the  oiasU' 

his  pleasure.    Tricked  out  en  lour-  weaver    leven^Ked    himself  for    1  .  • 

geoUy  he  laughs  his  loudest  at  tlie  pavment,  by  alvtracting  part  of  t ;  - 

comic  songs  of  his  favourite  ca/ecAan-  silk  jnven  to  him  to  weave;   and  t  ' 

tant,  justified  the  thefL    He  declared  tb*: 

He  is  not,  sober  as  he  is»  a  very  he  took  that  which  was  his  doA.    H  - 

mi)ral  man.   As  master- weaver  he  has  employer  would  not  pay  a  fair  pr.  ' 

the  care  of  young  female  apprentices,  for  the  weaving ;  he,  therefore,  ma  • 

who  come  under  his  roof  at  a  danger-  up  the  difference.    This  false  iea»i>r 

ous  age,  to  learn  the  handiwork  by  ing,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  very  dangmiu*. 

which  they  are  to  live.    He  is  not,  But  the  Lyons  operative  believes  m 

however,  too  careful  of  their  morals,  tirely  in  it     He  is  an  honest  and  x 

He  is  not  a  strict  Catholic;  he  has  spirited  man;  he  will  suffer  poTcrr>. 

rather  a  contempt  for  the  prieflts.  He  but  he  will  not  b<^    There  are  Im  1 

regards  them  as  leagued  with  the  gars  enough  in  Lyons,  but  none  of  ihrn. 

friends  of  despotism  to  hand  him  over  are  silk-weavers.    No;  these  wear- 

bound  hand  and  foot    He  holds  him-  era  will  work  hard  enough— fran  six  .o 

self  aloof  from  his  church  ;  for  the  the  mominff  until  ten  at  ni|^t  oftf  a, 

voice  that  is  raised  there  is  to  him  but  they  will  not  beg.   When  the  sad 

the  voice  of  the  seqient  I    Sad  that  it  hour  comes  in  which  there  is  no  silk 

should  be  so ;  that  the  priest  should  to  be  woven,  they  suffer  cmal  ivivs- 

be  mixed  up  with  Miuirttries  of  In-  tions;  but  they  never  mob  into  tiis 

teriors.    Prefectures,  and  iK)lice  of-  streets  to  ask  alms  of  the  nawpfiby. 
fieere !    The  hero  of  many  riots,  with        There  is  something  noble,  then,  is 

the  memory  of  certain  grand  theories  this  dignity  that  has  the  connite  to 

of  social  life  in  his  head,  res^tlessly  labour  ana  to  suffer,  rather  than  to 

watching  for  new  advantages,    the  ask   alms.    There    is,   also,   ta  the 

Lyonnese  luaAter- weaver  has  learned  Lyonnese  operative,  that  envr  aixu 

to  hold  a  certain  distance  between  rich — that  antagcmism   to  tiM  bms 

himself  and  his  journeymen.    It  is  more  fortunate  than  hinsell^  wbKb 

now  his  ulea8urp,  that  they  shall  not  makes  the  asking  of  alms  dooUiy 

eat  at  tue  same  table  as  their  em-  painful  to  him. 
ployer;  in  some  cases  he  even  sends 
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THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

The  love  of  adventure  characteristic  The  town  of  Louisville,  on  the  banks 
of  Engliahmen  has  well-nigh  exhausted  of  the  Ohio,  is  the  favourite  point  of 
the  in vsteries  of  the  globe.  It  is  hard  starting  for  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and 
to  light  on  any  'Musus  naturse"  that  a  railway  has  been  recently  constructed 
our  Goantrymen  have  not  explored,  which  brings  you  within  a  few  miles 
Not  content  with  gratifying  their  own  of  the  spot  One  lovely  morning 
appetite  for  the  marvellous,  they  have  during  the  past  summer  we  left  Louis- 
written,  painted,  and  photographed  to  ville  and  travelled  by  this  road  through 
gt)od  purpose.  Our  Cockney  friend,  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  It  would  be 
who  has  not  tempted  Neptune  beyona  hard  to  find  an^here  a  more  pictu- 
Greenwich,  will  talk  as  fluently  about  ^resque  combination  of  sylvan  and  pas- 
Niagara  or  Mount  Blanc,  the  Pyramids  toral  scenery  than  this  route  affords, 
or  Behring'sStraitB,  as  his  grandfather  A  few  miles  further  ride  by  coach, 
might  have  done  about  Snowdon  or  alone  roads  that  would  dislocate  an 
Glencoe.  If  the  modern  traveller  English  vehicle,  brought  us  to  the  Cave 
would  be  original,  he  must  accompany  Hotel — a  primitive-looking  building, 
livingBton  through  the  African  de-  with  rather  a  tumble-down  aspect,  and 
sert,  or  get  aocretuted  to  the  court  of  very  different  from  most  of  thosejpala- 
the  Tycoon.  Strange  that  when  the  tial  structures  which  astonish  Euro- 
laboratory  of  Nature  has  been  so  tho-  pean  travellers  on  their  first  visit  to 
rouzhly  ransacked,  so  little  is  known  the  States. 

in  this  country  of  the  greatest  natural  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  situated 

curiosity  in  the  Western  Continent —  within  two  hundred  vards  of  the  hotel, 

the   Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  is  a  dark  ugly  hole,  from  which 

The  very  name  will  be  new  to  the  issues  a  current  of  cool  air,  producing 

ears  of  most  Englishmen,  and  if  it  at  times  a  mist  or  fog  by  contact  with 

awakes  anyideasat  all,  they  are  hardly  the  warm  atmosphere  outside.    Our 

1&«  mythical  than  the  ancients  enter-  party,  which  comprised  several  ladies, 

tained  of  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  or  attired  themselvesin  suitable  costume, 

the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus.    Yet  this  the  ladies  being  eouipped  in  Bloomer 

extraordinary  cavern,  which    might  fashion,  with  scarlet  cloaks  and  tur- 

serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Hades  of  bans,  which  acted  as  a  foil  to  the 

antiquity,  is  perfectly  accessible,  and  darkness  of  the  cave,  and  produced  a 

visited  annually  by  thousands  of  Ame-  highly  picturesque  effect    Each  of  us 

ricana    It  only  requires  to  be  gene-  was  provided  with  a  lamp,  and  early 

rally  known,  in  order  to  become  at  in  the  morning  we  bade  adieu  to  the 

some  future  day  a  Mecca  of  the  tourist  realms  above,  and,  preceded  by  our 

world.  guide,  marched  in  single  file  into  the 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  ramble  moutn  of  the  cave, 

through  North  America  we  paid  a  Our  course  lay  for  about  half  a  mile 

visit  to  this  remarkable  place.     In  along  a  natural  tunnel,  styled  in  the 

attempting  to  describe  it,  you  feel  like  nomenclature  under  ground,  *Hhe  nar- 

a  waking  man  who  tries  to  recal  the  rows,"  when  a  large  circular  space 

sensations  of  night-mare;  he  finds  that  was  reached  called  the  *' Rotunda^" 

the  impressions  which  have  flitted  with  a  flat  ceiling  about  100  feet  hign. 

through  his  sensorium  are  so  vague  The  floor  of  this  apartment  has  b^n 

and  shadowy  that  they  defy  analysis;  cut  up  by  miners,  who,  in  the  last 

his  brain  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  manufactured 

strange  phantasmagoria,  which  Ian-  saltpetre  in  the  mouth  of  this  extraor- 

gnase  is  not  adequate  to  express ;  and  dinary  cavern.     Fragments  of  vats 

60  the  unearthly  scenes  which  are  and  other  materials  are  strewed  about, 

witnessed    in  this   cave   sometimes  and  the  wood  remains  as  sound  as 

baffle  the  power  of  words  to  describe,  when  it  was  left  there  fiftv  years  ago. 

and  vou  discover  that  our  vocabulary  The  prints  of  the  feet  of  the  oxen  em- 

▼oold  require  copious  additions,  hi-  plowed  in  the  work  are  also  distinctly 

fore  it  could  become  the  vernacular  of  visible,  the  soft  clay  on  which  they  were 

shadaa  impresiwd  having  hardened  almost  to 
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rativea  are  not  atirrcd  by  marked  ex-  thera  forth  to  sleep.    Master- weaver 

cesaes  in  drink.    Compared  with  the  and  journeyman  are  more  apart  tliun 

operatives  of  Flanders,  Che  Lyonnet>e  in  the  old  days  of  the  docile  councils. 

weavers  are  sober,  even  abstemioiiB  The  two    are   antagonistic.     If  the 

men.    The  mantle  weavers  ilriuk  but  joumejinan  be  a  very  skilful  weaver, 

seldom  at  tiie  wine-shops  ;  their  buai-  the  master  is  the  man  who  obeys 

ness  keeps  them  at  home ;  at  home,  Neither  quarrel  on  the  subject    of 

therefore,they  lay  in  stores  of  thewine  wages,  since  the  old  custotn  of  dlvid- 

they  require.    But  if  the  Lyonnese  ing  the  money  made  in  halves—  one 

operatives  are  not  drunkards,  they  forthemast^randoneforthejoamey- 

are  lovers  of  pleasure.    Tbey  delight  man — is  still  strictly  followed.     But 

in  cafit  chantnriU  and  in  theatrical  our  friends,  the    Prudhommea,   are 

exhibitions.    Their  ardent  tempera-  often  called  upon  to  deal  with  quaireis 

mentis  easily  excited— easily  touched,  about  fetes  and  holidays.     It  would 

They  are,  moreover,  a  dignified  race,  seem  thattheLyonneseoperativesare. 

and  aspire  to  the  dress  ofthe  middle  so  remarkably  honourable  iu  their 

classes  on  holidays.    The  reader,  it  social  and  businesa  relations,  that  thi'V 

may  be,  has  observed  the  working-  are  not  inclined  to  law  courts ;  and 

classes  at  Paris  barriire  balls,  or  loUQg-  that  they  have  a  very  acute  sense  cf 

ing  about  Rouen,  Lille,  or  Amiens,  on  honour.     It  is  told,  to  their  honour, 

a  fite  day.    Tiie  operatives  are,  as  a  that  even  in  the  heat  of  social  revolu- 

rule,  somewhat  negligently  dressed,  tions,  the  master-weavers  would  not 

in  blouses,  and  with  caps  defiantly  permit  their  patrons  to  lose  a  metre 

cocked.    The  Lyonnese  operative  as-  of  fabric  ;   when  disorders  were  at 

pires  to  a  mw  far  beyondthe  blouse  their  height,  no  pieces  of  silk  were 

and  the  cap ;  and  he  will  stint  himself  carried  off  or  wilfully  damaged.     Bui 

to  appear  ini posing  when  he  is  taking  there  was  a  time  when  the  master- 

his  pleasure.     Tricked  out  en  hour-  weaver    revenged    himself   for    bad 
lyment, 
-Ik  given  .    . 

tant.  justified  the  theft.    He  declared  that 

He  is  not,  sober  as  he  i^  a  very  he  took  that  which  was  his  due.    His 

moral  man.    As  master-weaver  he  has  employer  would  not  pay  a  fair  prite 

the  care  of  young  female  apprentices,  for  the  weaving ;  he,  therefore,  maili: 

who  come  under  bis  roof  at  a  danger-  up  the  difference.    This  false  reason- 

ous  age,  to  learn  the  handiwork  by  ing,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  very  dangerous, 

which  they  aie  to  live.    He  is  not.  But  the  Lyons  operative  believes  en- 

however,  too  careful  of  their  morals,  tirely  in  it     He  is  an  honest  and  a 

He  is  not  a  strict  Catholic ;  he  has  spirited  man;  he  wiU  suffer  poverty, 

rathor  a  contemptfor  the  priests.  He  but  he  will  not  beg.    There  are  bey- 

re^ards  them  aa  leagued  with  the  garsenoughinLyonB,butiioneofthem 

fnends  of  despotism  to  hand  him  over  ar«  silk-weavers.    No;  these  weav- 

bound  hand  and  foot.    He  holds  him-  ers  will  work  hardenough — from  six  in 

self  aloof  from  his  church  ;  for  the  the  moi-ning  until  ten  at  night  often, 

voice  that  is  raised  there  is  to  him  but  they  wdl  not  beg.    When  the  sad 

the  voice  of  the  sen>ent !    Sod  that  it  hour  comes  in  which  there  is  no  silk  I 

should  be  so  ;  that  the  priest  should  to  be  woven,  tbey  suffer  cruel  [iriva- 1 

be  raised  up  with  MiuistrieH  of  In-  tions ;  but  they  never  mob  into  the  . 

teriors.    Prefectures,  and  police  of-  streets  to  ask  alma  of  the  passers-by.   | 
ficers !    The  hero  of  many  riots,  with        There  is  something  noble,  then,  in 

the  memory  of  certain  grand  theories  this  dignity  that  has  the  courage  to 

of  social  life  in  his  head,  restlessly  labour  and  to  sufi'er,  rather  than  to 

watching  for  new  ailvantages,    the  ask    alms.    There    is,    also,   in  the 

Lyonnese  master-weaver  has  learned  Lyonnese  operative,  that  envy  of  the  , 

to  hold  a  certain  distance  between  rich— that  antagonism  to  the  man 

himself  and  his  journeymen.     It  is  more  fortunate  than  himself,  which 

now  his  pleasure,  that  they  shall  not  makes  the  asking  of  alms  doubly 

eat  at  the  same  table  as  their  em-  painful  to  him. 
ployer;  in  some  cases  he  even  sends 
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pruoned  below  groaned  and  writhed  which  hem  in  the  river  are  piled  up 
m  their  fetters.  in  chaotic  confusion,  and  support  far 
This  scene  is  but  a  type  of  what  up  in  the  dimness  above,  a  black  un- 
occurs  repeatedly  in  this  subterranean  sightly  roof.  Tou  might  suppose  that 
kin^m.  All  the  elements  of  sub-  the  giants  of  the  cave  had  met  here 
limity  existing  here,  are  combined  in  deadly  conflict,  torn  down  the  raf- 
agatn  and  again  in  forms  equally  wild,  ters  of  tneir  hall,  cracked  the  ceiling, 
fantastie,  and  ghostly.  Leaving  the  wrenched  out  the  buttresses  that  sup- 
Bridge  of  Sigbj^  we  defile  through  a  port  the  roof,  and  scattered  the  frag- 
low  archway,  four  feet  in  height,  with  ments  of  rock  in  wild  confusion, 
a  ceiling  white  as  thou^  it  had  been  A  natural  bridge  leads  over  the 
plastered,  tenaed  the  **v  alley  of  Hu-  river  Styx,  enabling  us  to  dispense 
mili^,"  and  reach  a  singular  pass,  with  Charon  and  his  boat,  a  contri- 
caUed  the '^Sootchman'sli^p,"  where  vance,  we  presume,  exclusively  set 
huge  pendulous  rocks  overhang,  and  apart  for  disiembodied  spirits, 
seem  to  be  supported  against  each  A  short  walk  takes  us  to  the  shores 
other  Inr  a  narrow  wedge  between,  of  '^  Lake  Lethe,"  where  we  si^h  at 
Why  tnis  treacherons  contrivance  the  thought  that  sweet  oblivion  is  no 
should  be  cluu-ged  on  Caledonia  does  longer  to  be  found  in  its  still  waters, 
not  sofficieatly  appear.  We  next  This  pool,  or  sluggish  stream,  fills  up 
enter  a  singularly  narrow,  tortuous  the  avenue  through  which  we  pass 
pasnge,  ^ycfept  "Fat  Man's  Misery,"  for  150  yards,  and  compels  us  to  re- 
which,  as  the  name  implies,  it  must  sort  to  navigation.  Two  flat-bottomed 
be  toitore  to  an  obese  oip^  to  get  boats,  destitute  of  benches,  and  more 
through  This  pass  extends  150  yards,  nearly  allied  to  rafts  than  any  other 
varying  from  three  to  foiir  feet  in  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  re- 
heightj  and  in  some  parts  is  not  more  ccive  the  company^ 
thftn  eighteen  inches  ih  width.  The  We  disposed  ourselves  along  the 
openins  baa  evidentlv  been  worn  sides  or  gunwales,  balancing  ourselves 
torough  the  rock  by  the  mechanical  nicely,  as  the  boats  are  loaded  within 
action  ofwater,  the  sides  being  fluted  two  inches  of  the  water,  and  our 
where  the  softer  material  hm.  been  guide  paddles  us  along  its  smooth 
eaten  out   faster    by   the   current,  surface. 

Through  this  pigmy  avenue  we  thread  The  ceiling  over  our  heads  rises  100 
oar  way  wiUi  much  phvsical  contor-  feet  high,  and  vertical  clifis  drop  from 
tion  and  mental  anguish,  and  emerge  it  sheer  into  the  water,  and  along  this 
with  gratitudeinto  a  roomy  chamber,  magnificent  natural  tunnel  we  take 
v^ery  aptly    styled  "Great  Relief."  our  first  subterranean  voyage.     The 
There  we  caatiouslv  straighten  our*  still  gliding  motion  of  the  boat,  the 
6<^lves,  feeling  whether  our  spines  are  vast  archway  above,  the  solemn  si- 
sound,  and  our  hcsads  neither  scalped  lence  that  remns  around,  read  the 
nor  contused;  and  if  the  inspection  day-dreams  of  childhood.    You  ask 
prove  satisfactory,  which  we  have  yourself,  is  hot  this  the  subterranean 
good  grounds  for  thinking  is  Usually  avenue  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the 
the  case,  we  resume  our  jotimey  and  Grenii  that  leads  to  the  Valley  of 
BOOH  reach  the  shores  of  the  **I)ead  Diamonds  )  or  is  it  not  that  peace- 
^"    This  ominous  title  is  applied  ful  stream  that  meandeis  through 
to  a  deep  pool  of  water  of  small  ex-  the  blessed  plains  of  Elysium  ?    But 
tent,  but  extremely  gloomy  in  appear-  the  bark  touches  the  nether  shore, 
anoe,  over  which  lofty  jasged  rocks  and  the  illusion  vanishes.    We  dis- 
impend    Our  road  lies  al^ig  a  nar-  embark  and  enter   a  fine  avenue, 
row  ledge  overhanging  it  thirty  feet ;  termed  the    "Great     WiJk,"    500 
and,  droppiAg  a  stone  into  this  dark  yards   long,    running   from    "  Lake 
\^\  the  plash  reverberates  along  the  Lethe,"  to  ^'  Echo  River."    The  bot- 
^»^  deponing  the  gloom  by  its  tom  is  covered  with  sand,  and  forms 
'I'oumftd  sound.  the  water-course  of  a  stream  when 
Hardly  have  we  pasMd  the  horrors  the  rivers  are  high ;  and  here  we  may 
of  the  ^*Dead  £k»K"  till  the  melan-  explain  the  economy  of  these  under- 
choly  ^  Styx*'  looms  in  view — a  lane  ground  streams.    In  close  vicinity  to 
of  deep  water  150  yards  long,  having  the  Mammoth  Cave  flows  the  Green 
a  Bttbteiianean  connexion  with  the  river,  a  considerable  tributary  to*  the 
other  rivers  of  the  cava    The  rocks  Ohio,  and   having  an  underground 
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the  degree  of  petrifaction.    Our  guide  least  fatigue.    This  may  partly  an 

illumiiiAted  tne  **  Rotunda*' by  means  from  the  uniform  cool  tempoattirf 

of  Bengal  lights,  and  the  effect  was  that  prevails,  for  the  thenaonw^trr 

strikbgly  grand,  whenthis  vast  space,  stands  at  fifty-nine  degrees  all  tlM> 

equal  to  the  area  of  St  Paurs,  was  year  round,  and  is  the  same  ia  every 

clearly  lighted  up,  the  blue  sulphurous  part  of  the  cavern, 

tiame  casting  a  lurid  etare  on  the  Ourjpath  now  turns  abrapdyrovkd 

rocky  wolU  like  that  produced  l^  vivid  the  '^Giant's  Coffin,**  and  eatam  a 

flashed  of  lightning.  This  scene,  how-  tortuous  passage,  sometamea  so  ecn- 

ever,  was  soon  dwarfed  by  others  of  tracted  that  a  NewfoandJaDd   do^ 

greater  sublimitv  and  lost  in  the  re-  could   hardly   walk   throfogh   erect. 

trospect  much  of  the  influence  it  then  Along    this   we   scramble,  atoofUK 

exeited  on  our  minds.  and  twisting  ourselves  in  evetj  cue- 

On  leaving  the  Rotunda  we  enter  a  ceivable  shape,  sometimes  groping  op 

rocky  chamber,  calle<l  the'*  Methodist  a  steep  tunnel,  then  sliding  oowa  a 

Church.'*   having  a  shelving   ledge^  rapid  decline,  with  bodies  curved  to  a 

from  which,  we  were  told,  preachers  semicircle,  ever  and  anon  etnmhliiig 

of  that  persuasion  held  forth  to  their  and  knocking  our  heads,  backs^  bm 

audience  in  former  times,  though  why  knees  against  projecting  aaglea,  ull  at 

they  should  have  sought  this  unearth-  last  we  slide  obliquely  on  to  the  upper 

ly  oratoiy  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  step  of  a  ladder,  and  so  droo  cfowv 

On  the  right  we  now  pass  a  huge  into  a  broader  pathway  beneata.  This 

mass  of  rock,  forty  feet  in  length,  named  intricate  pass  is  termed  the  ^  Sleeps  of 

the  '*  Giant's  Cotfin.**  bearing  a  strik-  Time,**  and  well  it  menu  the  aaoM. 

ing  resembhmce  to  tnat  last  receptacle  The  archway  now  imoidly  riaes  till 

of  mortality.  It  is  not  hard  to  suppose  the  roof  attains  a  heignt  of  fil^  or 

that  some  Cvclons  unknown  to  fame,  sixtv  feet,  and  our  road  coadneta  us 

— some   Columbian   Polypheme   or  to  tne  brink  of  adeep  chaam^  ienaM 

Cacus,— lies  here  entombed.    Indeed  the  **  Bottomless  Pit,  though*  if  Cmth 

the   entire    »ive,    with   its  vaulted  must  be  told,  soundings  nave  beca 

chambers,  corridors,  and  galleries  in-  obtained  at  a  depth  of  175  feet»  Over 

teriacing  ea<!h  other  in  endless  laby-  an  angle  of  this  pit  is  east  a  woodea 

rinthine  folds,  and  reposinj^  in  septu-  bridge,  entitled  the  '^Brid^of  8i^ia«" 

chral  silence  and  gloom,  irresiHtibly  and  the  view  from  heace  la  one  of  the 

reminds  one  of  a  huse  catacomb.  most  sublime  in  the  whole  cave.  Our 

The  darkncM  ana  stillD<»s  of  this  guide  dropped  a  Ben]^  light  ou  a 
city  of  the  dead  is  such  as  cannot  be  ledge  of  the  chasm,  which  iilnmiaaled 
imagined  by  those  who  have  not  ex-  its  gloomy  recesses,  sent  a  flickering 
perienccd  it.  For  milett  not  the  faint-  glare  over  the  lofty  arch  thai  apaanrd 
est  sound  is  heard.  When  you  sit  it,  and  brought  out  in  bi^  reuef  the 
still  and  linton,  the  pulsations  of  your  jagged  difis  that  walled  it  in.  The 
heart  are  dintinctiy  audible,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  exceeding  wUdBsiM* 
throbbing  of  y4>ur  head  becomes  pain-  and  even  in  itsphvsical  elementaeouht 
fully  distinct  To  a  person  of  a  ner-  hardly  be  mate ned  aboee  groiuid :  but 
vous  temperament,  the  din  and  tumult  when  the  death-like  stillMes  ia  added, 
that  revoil  themselves  mthin  become  the  preternatursl  glimmer  of  the  light, 
deafening,  and  he  is  gla<l  to  break  the  and  the  lone  retreating  ristaa of  dark- 
silence  without  to  quell  this  internal  ness  bevono,  the  realQ|sof  light  mmt 
uproar.  yield  tne  palm,  and  reiigB  to  Er«>bas 

These  effects,  however,  are  but  eel-  and  Nox  the  dominion  of  herrora 

dom  realized  by  visitors ;  for  the  ex*  If  it  were  possible  to  add  In  the 

citeinent  and  novelty  of  the  scene  strangenees  of  the  scene,  the   long 

usually  provoke  a  flow  of  animal  spi-  line  of  human   beinn  fantaatkalhr 

rits,  and  lianter,  repartee  and  bolster-  attired,  each  with    uonD   in  baao, 

ous  merriment  expel  all  sense  of  pre-  and  fisce  painted  bine,  oy  the  snl- 

tematural  awe.     It  may  be  added  phurous  light,  gave  it  a  atill  Momtf 

that  the  atmosphere  of  the  cave  is  said  weird  aipect ;  and  when  §ioom  wart 

to  produce  an  exhilaratim^  effect;  it  ia  plnnged  into  the  ohaa^^  they  bmiadrd 

certain  that  the  power  ofphysical  en-  from  side  to  side,  onshing  and  poaad- 

durance  is  largely  incre&se<l,  and  exer-  ing,  till,  as  they  approached  tfce  but- 

tions  that  above  ground  would  cause  torn,  their  utterance  sahildcd  iaio  a 

exhaustion,   are  made  without  the  sighing  murmur,  as  though  fiends  in- 
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prisoned  below  groaned  and  vrithed  which  hem  in  the  river  are  piled  up 
10  their  fetters  in  chaotic  confusion,  and  support  far 
This  scene  is  but  a  type  of  what  up  in  the  dimness  aoove,  a  black  un- 
occurs  repeatedly  in  this  subterranean  si^htl^  roof.  Tou  might  suppose  that 
kin^donL  All  the  elements  of  sub-  the  giants  of  the  cave  had  met  here 
lizmty  existing  here,  are  combined  in  deadiv  conflict,  torn  down  the  raf- 
again  and  again  in  forms  equally  wild,  ters  of  their  hall,  cracked  the  ceiling, 
fiuitastic,  and  ghostly.  Leaving  the  wrenched  out  the  buttresses  that  sup- 
bridge  of  Sighs,  we  defile  through  a  port  the  roof,  and  scattered  the  frag- 
low  archway,  four  feet  in  height,  with  ments  of  rock  in  wild  confusion, 
a  ceiiuig  waite  as  thou^  it  haa  been  A  natural  bridge  leads  over  the 
plastered,  tensed  the'*  Valley  of  Hu-  river  Styx,  enablm^  us  to  dispense 
militv,"  and  reach  a  singular  pass,  with  Charon  and  his  boat,  a  contri- 
caUea  the  ^'S<x>tchman's  Trap,'' wnere  vance,  we  presume,  exclusively  set 
huge  pendulous  rocks  overhang,  and  apart  for  disembodied  spirits, 
seem  to  be  supported  against  each  A  short  walk  takes  us  to  the  shores 
other  bv  a  narrow  wedge  between,  of  "  Lake  Lethe,"  where  we  si^h  at 
Why  this  treacherous  contrivance  the  thought  that  sweet  oblivion  is  no 
should  be  charged  on  Caledonia  does  longer  to  be  found  in  its  still  waters, 
not  sufficiently  appear.  We  next  This  pool,  or  sluggish  stream,  fills  up 
enter  a  singularly  narrow,  tortuous  the  avenue  through  which  we  pass 
pasBSge,  'yclept  "  Fat  Man's  Misery,"  for  150  yards,  and  compels  us  to  re- 
wbich,  as  the  name  implies,  it  must  sort  to  navigation.  Two  flat-bottomed 
be  torture  to  aa  obese  biped  to  get  boats,  destitute  of  benches,  and  more 
through.  This  pass  extends  150  yards,  nearly  allied  to  rafts  than  any  other 
varying  from  three  to  foUr  feet  in  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  re- 
height^  and  in  some  parts  is  not  more  ceive  the  company, 
than  eighteen  inches  ih  width.  The  We  disposed  ourselves  along  the 
openins  haa  evidentlv  been  worn  sides  or  gunwales,  balancing  ourselves 
through  the  rock  by  the  mechanical  nicely,  as  the  boats  are  loaded  within 
action  of  water,  the  sides  being  fluted  two  inches  of  the  water,  and  our 
where  the  softer  material  h^  been  guide  paddles  us  along  its  smooth 
eaten  out  faster    by  the   current,  surface. 

Through  this  pigmy  avenue  we  thread  The  ceiling  over  our  heads  rises  100 
oar  wi^  with  much  phvsioal  contor-  feet  high,  and  vertical  cliflfs  drop  from 
tion  and  mental  anguisn,  and  emerge  it  sheer  into  the  water,  and  along  this 
with  gratitude  into  a  roomy  chamber,  magnificent  natural  tunnel  we  take 
very  i4>tiy   styled  "Great  Belief"  our  first  subterranean  voyage.     The 
There  we  cautiouslv  straighten  our*'  still  gliding  motion  of  the  boat,  the 
selves,  feeling  whether  our  spines  are  vast  larchway  above,  the  solemn  si- 
sound,  and  our  heads  neither  scalped  lence  that  reigns  around,  recal  the 
nor  contused;  and  if  the  inspection  day-drecuns  of  childhood.    You  ask 
prove  satisfactory,  whidi  we  have  yourself,  is  hot  this  the  subterranean 
good  grounds  for  thinking  is  Usually  avenue  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the 
the  case,  we  resume  our  journey  and  Genii  that  leads  to  the  Valley  of 
Boon  reach  the  shores  of  the  "JDead  Diamonds  1  or  is  it  not  that  peace- 
Sea."    This  ominous  title  is  applied  ful  stream  that  meanders  through 
to  a  deep  pool  of  water  of  small  ex-  the  blessed  plains  of  Elysium  ?    But 
tent,  but  extremely  gloomy  in  appear-  the  bark  touches  the  nether  shore, 
fnce,  over  which  lofty  jstfged  rocks  and  the  illusion  vanishes.    We  dis- 
impend.    Oar  road  lies  along  a  nar-  embark  and  enter   a  fine  avenue, 
row  ledge  overhanging  it  thirty  feet ;  termed  the    "Great    Walk,"    500 
and,  dropping  ft  stone  into  this  dark  yards   long,    running   from    "  Lake 
pool,  the  plash  reverberates  along  the  Lethe,"  to  "  Echo  Biver."    The  bot- 
aifiles,  deepening  the  gloom  by  its  tom  is  covered  with  sand,  and  forms 
mournful  sound.  the  water-course  of  a  stream  when 
Hardly  have  we  passed  the  horrors  the  rivers  are  high ;  and  here  we  may 
of  the  '*Dead  Sea,"  till  the  melan-  explain  the  economy  of  these  under- 
choly  *♦  Styx"  looms  in  view — a  lane  ground  streams.    In  close  vicinity  to 
of  deep  water  150  yards  long,  having  the  Mammoth  Cave  flows  the  Gxeen 
A  Bubtemnean  oonnexion  with  the  river,  a  considerable  tributary  to*  the 
other  rivers  of  the  cave.    The  rooks  Ohio,  and   having  an  underground 
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communication  with  the  waters  in  number  and  fuIneM  of  iU  edk^r\ 
the  cave.  When  this  stream  is  swol-  and  we  tested  it  by  ain^nnir  & 
Icn,  its  water  surges  back  into  the  chonis,  with  hearty  emphatft*,  m'tt*^ 
cave  and  floods  the  streams  inside,  of  our  finest  melodies.  The  extent  t 
causing  them  to  run  with  a  turbulent  which  the  human  voice  was  deepmrvS 
mudd^  current ;  but  when  the  Green  and  enriched  by  the  acoustic  prv<|irr 
river  is  low,  the  connexion  ceases,  the  ties  of  the  place  was  perfecthr  a» 
waters  in  the  cave  become  pure  and  tounding.  Each  voice  seemed  encfov*-] 
limpid,  and  are  recruited  only  by  with  the  comi^ass  and  power  of  a  fxu. 
small  springs  within,  so  that,  strictly  toned  organ,  and  a  perfect  tormt  •  i 
speaking,  they  are  ponds  rather  than  harmony  roiled  along  the  iiTer,  swiv 
streams.  At  the  period  of  our  visit  ing  from  side  to  side,  and  rererbftat- 
to  the  cave,  they  were  in  the  last-  ing  far  in  the  distance.  Later  ia  tl^ 
named  state,  and  the  current  was  summer,  when  visitors  are  DimierrHis 
scarcely  perceptible.  A  little  stream  and  enter  the  cave  in  parties  of  f<-«r*T 
ran  along '*  Great  Walk,"  from  Lake  and  fifty,  a  band  of  music  oceaaiotia^n 
Lethe  to  Echo  River,  intersecting  our  performs  on  the  river,  and  the  effr- 1 
path  several  times,  and  affording  the  must  be  as  entrancing  as  when  (>r 
gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  dinplay-  pheus  lulled  the  Janitors  of  Hade*  as'' 
mg  their  gallantry  to  the  ladies.  Ac  plaved  his  way  harmless  through  the 
last  M'e  reached  the  shore  of  Echo  realms  of  Pluto. 
River,  and  again  embarked  in  our  flat-  But  our  voyage  is  over,  and  wf 
bottomed  boi&ts,  expecting  to  renew  pass  along  **  SiTiiman's-areoae,'*  a 
the  delightful  sensations  of  our  pre-  walk  extending  a  mile  and  a- half  m 
vious  voyage  ;  but  scarcely  had  we  length,  rugged  and  broken,  and  pr*- 
pushed  from  the  bank,  when  the  lofty  sen  ting  most  of  the  features  we  uMrr 
vault  suddenly  shelved  down  almost  already  described  Numerous  gal lenri 
to  the  water's  edge,  apparently  ob-  branch  off  on  either  side,  leading  t«> 
fltructing  our  progress.  The  guide,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  aigl-ti 
however,  pushed  the  boat  onwards  in  the  cave.  One  of  these  ooodu«t« 
toward  the  low  archway,  which  was  to  "  Lucy's  Dome,"  the  loftiest  apart- 
now  dimly  visible,  and  before  we  had  ment  underground,  being  over  d*' 
time  to  reason  or  exphiin,  he  dropped  feet  in  height  This,  however,  we 
on  his  knees  and  shouted  to  us  to  were  not  able  to  visit  At  the  en- 
crouch  in  the  boat,  which  already  trance  of  Silliman's-avenue  we  croM 
was  entering  the  dark  narrow  passage,  a  deep  depression,  lined  on  each  M>i^ 
liower  and  lower  grew  the  archway,  with  soft  clay,  and  styled  facetiou-I) . 
till  at  last  there  was  but  eighteen  in-  *'  the  Infernal  Regions."  The  footin.; 
ches  from  the  water  to  the  roof ;  and  is  so  slip])ery  that  few  croas  it  with- 
as  we  lay  squelched,  like  flounders,  in  out  an  act  of  obeisance  to  mocbrr 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  pasted  with  earth  ;  and  here  we  majr  remark  that 
mud  and  sand,  and  our  backs  grind-  the  cave,  in  general,  la  remarkaUy 
ing  against  the  rock,  our  feelings  were  dry.  There  are  very  few  spots  where 
novel  in  the  extreme.  dripping  comes  from  the  roof^  and 

Here  was  a  veritable  counterpart  the  oottom  is  generally  lined  with  sn 

to  the  story  of  that  unfortunate  in  adhesive  powcier  or  fine  sand,  which 

the  Arabian  Nights,  who  drifted  down  renders  the  footing  secure  and  enablr* 

a  black  stream,  that  lost  itself  in  a  passengers   to   traverse    break- Dfck 

tunnel  under  the  mountain  ;  but  hn-  routes  that,  under  other  ooiiditi<«o«* 

man  nature  is  trustful,  and  our  spirits  would  be  highly  periloua. 
were  less  depresned  than  might  nave        Silliiiuin's-avenue     commonteate* 

been  expected.    S<K>n  the  ceiling  be-  with  the   pass   of  **  El    Ghor,"  •i> 

gan  to  nse,  and  after  a  few  momenta  named  on  airount  of  ita  sava^  wiM 

we  resumed  our  natural  posture.  ness.    If  possible,  it  exceeda  la  stem 

The  roof  now  continued  to  range  solitary  grandeur  *ny  of  the  nmtrf 

from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height^  the  we  have  dt>Acribed.    This  avenue  trr 

riverspreading  out  to  a  breadth  of  fifty  minatea  in  **  Wa8hinffton*s  HalL"  s 

toa  hundred  feet,and  continuing  in  that  spacious   cbamlier  where    trarelUr^ 

state  for  nearly  t  hree-ouarters  of  ami  le.  usually  stop  to  lunch,  as  the  d^bht  «>f 

Here  we  enjoved,  pernaps,  the  richest  broken  bottles  which  line  the  floor  it 

treat  reservea  for  visitors  to  the  cave,  all  directions  testify.    Some  a&cjfoi 

The  river  derives  its  name  from  the  writer  q)eaka  of  a  *;  banquet  of  bor- 
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rora,"  but  onr  party,  in  common  with  another  grotto,  diverging  from  the 
their  predecessors,  did  not  find  that  main  route,  the  roof  is  divided  into 
fare  very  satisfying.  In  fact,  it  seemed  rectangular  segments  of  the  size  and 
only  to  have  whetted  our  appetite  shape  of  bacon  hams,  whence  it  is 
fur  coarser  diet,  and  champagne  and  termed  "  Bacon  Chamber."  Near 
sandwiches  were  discussed  with  un-  "  Martha's  Vineyard"  occurs  a  singu- 
common  gusto.  lar  formation,  called  **  Vulcan's 
After  resting  here  awhile,  we  en-  For^e."  Large  heaps  of  what  appear, 
tered  the  last  great  avenue,  termed  at  nrst  sight,  to  be  charred  cinders, 
''Cleveland's  Cabinet,"  from  the  ex-  are  piled  on  each  other ;  the  masses, 
traordinary  collection  of  natural  cu-  however,  are  firmly  cemented,  ana 
riodities  which  it  contains.  In  pro-  the  indentations  are  probably  confined 
fase  ornamentation  this  part  of  the  to  the  surface,  for  the  cave,  ^nerally, 
cave  far  surpasses  all  the  rest,  the  shows  no  traces  of  volcanic  oriffin, 
roof  beinff  lined  with  white  gypsum,  and  these  formations  must  be  solely 
pure  as  alabaster,  sometimes  of  a  rich  attributable  to  the  action  of  water, 
cream  colour,  sometimes  of  snowv  Another  fantastic  freak  of  nature  is 
whiteness,  and  fashioned  into  au  displayed  in  what  is  termed  the  '*  Fly 
manner  of  graceful  and  elegant  de-  Chamber,"  where  the  ceiling  is  dotted 
Wees.  The  prevailing  type  of  oma-  with  innumerable  black  specks,  as 
ment  is  a  net- work  of  flowers,  dove-  though  a  swarm  of  flies  were  roosting 
tailed  into  one  another,  and  for  hun-  on  it  Lower  down,  the  white  cyp- 
dreds  of  yards  the  ceiling  and  sides  sum  of  the  roof  is  fluted  with  black 
of  the  avenue  are  literally  hidden  bv  serpentine  grooves,  and  looks  as  though 
a  snowy  efflorescence.  The  prevail-  a  host  of  snakes  were  trailing  them- 
ing  form  of  flower  is  of  the  polyan-  selves  along  it 
thus  type,  consisting  of  a  circular  The  foregoing  comprise  most  of 
cluster  of  leaves,  about  six  inches  in  the  prevailing  types  of  curious  for- 
(hanieter,  with  pendulous  flower-  mations,  but  numerous  isolated  de- 
stalks,  bearing  blossoms  at  the  end,  vices  prevail,  bearing  comical  like- 
and  the  imitation  ib  sometimes  so  per-  nesses  to  men  and  beasts,  and  often 
feet  that  one  can  scarce  help  thinking  provoking  sallies  of  wit  and  bursts  of 
that  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  has  laughter. 

been  busy  here.    This  portion  of  the  Cleveland's  Cabinet  is  now  past, 

avenue  has  been  fitly  termed  "  Flora's  and  we  reach  a  chaotic  pile  of  rocks 

parden."    At  another  place  the  ceil-  150  feet  high,  called  the   *'  Rocky 

ing  is  covered  with  white  balls  about  Mountains,"  over  which  we  scramble 

the  siie  of  a  man's  fist,  bearing  a  and  look  down  into  *'  the  dismal  hoi- 

striking  resemblance   to  snow-balls  low"  beyond.    This  hollow,  or  abyss, 

plastered  agauost  the  roof :  hence  the  which  hes  at  the  end  of  the  cave,  is 

name  of  ''Snow-ball  Gallery."     At  of  great  extent,  and  has  a  singularly 

another  point  the  white  ^^ypsum  of  dreary  and  mournful  aspect ;  you  feel 

the  roof  IS  studded  with  mmute  ciys-  as  if  you  had  reached  the  very  out- 

tals.  which  sparkle  in  the  light  bke  posts  of  the  nether  world  and  were 

sunbeams,  and  the  place  is  called  the  cut  off,  by  insurmountable  barriers, 

"  Diamond  Grotto.''    Nature,  in  this  from  the  cheerful  realms  of  light 

^P^t,  eeems  to  have  exhausted  her  The  bottom  of  the  hollow  is  strewn 

FH)wer8  in  the  production  of  the  beau-  with  huge  fragments  of  rock,  and  large 

tiful,  and,  as  m  the  grander  portions  masses  encumoer  the  shelving  sides, 

of  the  cave,  she  dwarfs^  by  compari-  sometimes  arrested  by  obstacles  so 

^n,  the  mightiest  achievemeuts  of  trifling  that  it  seems 

the  architect,  so  here  she  eclipses  the  *'  — Ai  though 

choicest  efforts  of  the  sculptor.  An  infanCi  touch  coald  urge 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  speci-  Their  headlong  passage  down  the  Teige." 

njena  of  her  curious  handiwork  are  A  narrow  gallery  branches  off  from 

^>und.    All  through  the  cave  occur  the  dismal  hollow,  which  penetrates 

f&nciful  formations  and  grotesque  re-  a  little  further,  and  conducts  to  the 

semblances  to  terrestrial  objects.  One  extreme  known  limit  of  the  Mammoth 

»™all   chamber,    called    ^  Martha's  Cave.     A  very  ugly  pit,  called  the 

y^eyard,"  \a  crowded  with  immense  "  Maelstrom,"  said  to  be  nearly  200 

dusters  of  little  nodules,  bearing  a  feet  deep,  lies  at  the  end,  and  is  so 

°^k6d  resemblance  to  grapes.    In  narrow  at  the  oriflce  that  a  man  can 
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OSS  it.  The  sides  of  the  gal-  is  witneeeed  in  what  ii  called  the 
e  encrusted  with  limeetoiie  "StarChamher."  This  is  a  TSKt  ball 
eg,  some  of  which  are  veij  about  500  feet  long  and  sixt^  feet  in 
d,  and  emit  a  sonorous  sound  breadth  and  height  1^  walk  are 
truck.  Very  few  formations  Tertical,  and  the  ceiling  is  perfectly 
ch^'acter.  however,  are  found  flat  and  encnuted  with  Uaok  Kn'«iB:> 
are,  probably  on  account  of  covered  with  innumerable  white  dot«. 
lesB  of  the  ceiling,  for  at^ac-  Viewed  l^  a  &tnt  light,  your  first 
e  only  formed  through  the  impreesion  is  that  you  are  gasing  at 
g  of  water.  the  dark  rault  of  heaven  stsdoed  with 
iud  of  the  cave  ia  computed  oountleas  stars  :  the  sharp  outline  of 
line  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  cliffs  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
ig  the  sinuosities  of  the  route ;  against  the  dark  blue  firmament,  and 
isidering  the  extreme  rough-  the  milky-way  spans  the  section  of  the 
the  road,  the  exertion  under-  sky  which  is  disclosed  throuKh  the 
as  very  great,  but  no  one  aperture.  While  we  stand  lost  in 
.  of  fatigue,  and  the  ladies  of  astonishment  at  this  strange  mirage, 
ty  accomplished  that  and  the  the  guide  collects  our  lamps  and  re- 
hstance  back  without  being  tires  with  them  toacavityon  the  op- 
diausted.  posite  side ;  forthwith  clouds  begin  t« 
out«  homeward  lay  along  the  sweep  over  the  heavens,  the  etus  are 
beady  described  ;  but  as  we  obscured,  and  a  tempest  seems  to  be 
on  other  occasions,  some  re~  approaching.  But  the  clouds  soon 
le  scenes  not  alluded,  to  here,  part  asunder  and  the  moou  shines 
l>e  as  well  to  notice  them  in  out  with  a  feeble  light.  A^ain  the 
ricy  is  overcast,  and  this  tame  the 
if  the  most  striking  of  these  dai'knese  thickens  and  grows  in  intes- 
is  called  "  Oorin  s  Dome."  sity  till  it  may  almost  be  felt  Nots 
tor  here  looks  through  a  na-  elimmer  of  li^t  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
ndow,  half  way  between  the  horizon  ;  a  death-like  silence  reigns, 
ind  floor,  and  when  Ulumin-  and  you  hold  youi  breath  in  moment- 
a  Bengal  light,  the  view  is  ary  eipectanci  of  some  preternatural 
sublime ;  the  height  of  the  event.  But,  hark !  far  away  in  the 
J  about  200  feet,  the  walls  distance  a  cheering  soimd  is  heard ; 
^rtically  on  either  side,  with  you  catch  the  faint  echo  of  a  cock- 
at  of  the  appearance  of  ba-  crow,  and  again  the  sooad  is  heard, 
:mation.  The  OothicChapel"  and  comes  nearer  and  nearer  till  at 
arly  resembles  a  specimen  of  last  a  glimmer  appears  on  the  eastern 
workmanship  than  any  other  horizon— it  is  the  beautiful  Aurora 
tnt  in  the  care.  It  is  an  oval  heralding  the  dawn.  Now  the  h^t 
}out  fiftyfeet  long,  with  a  ceil-  waxes  stronger,  and  the  eastern  crags 
!nfeethigh,restingoneightor  reflect  the  radiancy  and  —  blesewi 
istalactites,  of  columnar  form,  sight— thesunhimselfrisesfull-orbed, 
ichof  these  we  suspended  a  chases  thedarkiieasawajr,aadreBtore8 
ledding  on  the  cbamoer  a  dim  us  to  the  land  of  the  living. 
I  light,  and  the  resemblance  The  explanation  of  this  pbantasma- 
cient  Gothic  chapel  was  com-  goria  is  simple;  An  under-ra«und 
The  effect  proved  so  solemnis-  tunnel  conducts  from  the  Star  Cham- 
merriment  seemed  profane,  ber  to  a  distant  part  of  the  cave.  Our 
I  half  expected  to  see  some  guide  gradually  withdrew  the  lights 
le  monk  emerge  from  his  cell  from  view,  producing  the  illusion  of 
in  to  repeat  his  vespers.  driving  clouds,  and  ietling'them  shine 
id  this  chamber  runs  a  gallery  througn  a  little  aperture,  formed  the 
swceiliug.coveredwithsingu-  image  of  the  moon  on  the  roof,  then 
uberances  resembling  bumps,  disappeuing  in  the  tunnel  he  left  us 
inding  halfway  to  the  ground,  in  utter  darkness,  and,  afler  a  wbilf^ 
re,  doubtl^  of  the  stalactite  reappearing  in  the  distance,  heralded 
lit  want  their  tapering  form,  the  dawn,  and  bringing  the  lamps  ar- 
i.  as  if  they  bad  swollen  out  ranged  in  a  circular  ibrm  into  view, 
ne  tumours  in  the  system.  produced  a  striking  resemblance  to 
ae  respects,  however,  the  most  ibe  rising  sun. 
spectacle  in  the  whole  cave       We  hare  given  a  faint  outline  of 
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CON  AND  HIS  NEW  APOLOGIST. 

of  England's  luiiac  of  history  cannot  willingly  let 

beenwritteu  die.    Worse  cnanict«rs  and  smaller 

Dore  discern-  stars  than  Bacon    have  repeatedly 

uduetry  aud  been  set  before  us  in  newer,  if  not 

liave  insured  always  truer  liglits.    To  him  who  can 

of  praise  and  tell  ub  aught  of  new  in  favour  of  an 

'\j  to  reap  as  Elizabeth,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Bacon, 

1  readers  of  we  are  ready  to  liearkeu  not  only 

The  interest  without  impatience,  but  rather  with 

fresh  stores  a  secret  hope  of  finding  cause  to 

Kords  public  amend,  if  not  entirely  to  recast,  our 

luushine  and  old  couclusions. 

the  work  he  How  little  of  that  hope  hss  in  this 

In  Bpite  of  case  been  realized  it  is  our  painful, 

icaulay'a  im-  yet  not  wholly  bootlesB,  task  to  show, 

d  Campbell's  Mr.  Dixon's  way  of  teUing  his  story 

any  a  warm  is  likely  enough  to  mislead  many  who 

lopefully  to-  iiave  partially  forgotten,  or,  it  may  be, 

on  who,  un-  have  yet  to  read,  the  Life  of  Bacon 

former  work-  by  Lord    Campbell,  or   Macaulay's 

re,  with  heart  powerful  reoly  to  the   sentimental 

I  fallen  idol  pleadingsof  Mr.  BssilMontagu.    Nor 

and  filth  of  has  he  wholly  failed  to  nib  oS  one  or 

re  to  rescue  two  of  the  deepest  shades  in  his  idol's 

icharacterof  countenance,  to  briug  out,  in  clearer 

ose  name,  in  relief,  one  or  two  of  the  fairer  features 

Ijraeu,  stands  in  the  life  of  one  to  whom  Pope's 

leroes  of  mo-  much-quoted  antithesis  must  after  all 

by  the  close  be  appUed,  with  large  allowance  for 

issy  on  Truth  the  needs  of  a  rhyming  satirigt,  and 

y  the  daring  the  lameness  of  human  speech.    Yet, 

lagery  of  the  after  a  close  comparison  of  opposite 

Novum  Or-  pleas,  we  are  forced  regretfully  to  say, 

ounts  of  the  that  Bacon's  new  biographer  has  not 

landed  where  only  failed  to  disprove  the  general 

judges  angry  truth    of    charges  hitherto  current 

ion  ,'"*  of  the  about  his  hero,  but  has  also  succeeded 

3se  plans  of  in  showing  how  easily,  in  the  hands 

« thoroughly  of  a  skilful  paitisan,  the  worse  may 

robably  cared  be  made  to  appeai-  the  better  cause. 

)  on  so  bright  If  his  opponents  have  sometimes  erred 

t  agreed  also  through  ignorance  or  love  of  display, 

mestof  man-  bis  own  errors  in  the  other  direction 

:  us  all  to  re-  are  at  once  more  glaring  and  much 

ur  individual  less  eTcusable.    Compared  with  Mr. 

tr  thin^  or  Dixon,  Lord  Campbell  writes  with 

our  national  the  calmness  of  a  judge,  Lord  Ma- 

ccasious,  and  caulay  with  the  courtesy  of  a  generous 

V  inquest  on  foe. 

unous  dead,  The  book,  like  many  more  in  these 

[  or  evil  the  days,  is  written  throughout  at  far  too 


I  Bacon,  from  UnpMithtd  Paptri.     By  Wm.  Hepwottb 

le).    London:  John  Hurray.     IU61. 

I  Macoulay,  Ben  Jonaun  here  used  the  wonl  "juilgei" 
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high  a  pressure.  Its  style  is  utterly  takes  up  the  Bcent  of  what  future 
unnatural,  laden  with  forced  meta-  ages  are  to  consider  the  only  true 
phor  and  graphic  writiug  of  the  loud-  reading  of  a  character  hitherto  mnre 
eat  sort.  The  unsparing  uaerf  wrong  or  less  belied.  How  was  it,  he  aska, 
tenses  on  every  occasion^-a  fashion  that  a  man  of  such  eminent  parts— so 
copied,  for  no  good  reason,  from  the  wise,  witt^,  eloquent,  hard-workiiig. 
Frenoh — renders  the  reading  of  it  a  eager  to  nae,  and  CMMcious.of  power 
work  of  pain,  not  always  lightened  to  rule— a  man  of  ao  maay  persoDsl 
by  the  new  seenee  to  which  our  gaie  charms,  so  formed  for  love,  for  frwnd- 
is  drawn.  A  burst  of  extremely  fine  ship,  for  social  intereonrse — how  wm 
writing,  in  very  short  sentences,  pre-  it  tnat  such  a  man,  backed  as  hevu 
pares  us  for  the  flood  of  new  light  by  powerful  kinsmen,  a  queen's  f»- 
wherein  all  Bacon's  anppoeed  offences  vonrite,  and  the  queen  herself,  ww 
are  to  be  drowned  for  evermore.  In  still  left  so  far  behmd  in  the  race  of 
the  midst  of  a  fnrioys  attack  on  poor  preferment,  bv  men  of  fer  lower  Irirlk 
Pope.and  the  "age  that  took  Voltaire  and  claims — oy  men  whom  he  bad 
to  be  its  guide,"  we  are  told  that  the  beenusedtobeat  in  debate  and  enersr. 
young  and  pure  reject  satire,  "for  in  natural  genius  and  acquired  know- 
satire  is  the  disease  of  art ,  that  ledge — sometimes,  even,  in  all  the 
"  Nature  abhors  antithesis,"  and  re-  lesser  graces  of  person  and  manner ! 
fuses  to  mix  God  and  devil  in  one.  To  this  question  Mr.  Dixon  finds  tot 
What  Thackeray  and  other  moralists  one  answer.  Bacon  la^ed  behiinl 
will  say  to  this  we  need  not  care  to  not  because  he  bad  less  fuck,  less  ii- 
aak, remembering,  for  onr  part,  how  fluence,morejealousri7als,than other 
lustoiT  and  Byron  have  painted  for  men ;  not  because  the  younger  Cedl 
UB  at  least  one—  feared  his  genina,  or  Queen  Elisabetlt 
"  GTimt  tori  of  .11  thingi,  ™«Uu.  lUn  of  JIj"  mistrusted  his  loyalty,  or  her  succrt- 
BOT  resented  the  part  he  tcxx  again^ 
while  many  a  sehoolboy  might  easily  Essex ;  but  because  he  was  the  soul 
enlargeon  the  pleasure  he  has  derived,  of  honour,  the  mould  of  all  virtue,  the 
from  reading  the  "Frogs"  of  Aris-  one  starof  spotless  purity,  nnfliuching 
tophanes,  or  the  Tenth  Satire  of  patriotism,  targe-hearted  tolerance,  in 
JuvenaL  Travellers,  also,  who  have  a  world  of  intriguing  libertines,  self- 
crossed  the  Line  in  a  dead  calm  are  seeking  placemen,and  groveliiagtor- 
now  assured,  against  the  teaching  of  gainers  for  plaee.  In  support  m  dm 
their  own  eyes,  that  waves  "do  not  theory  we  are  asked  yet  another  qu«- 
cease  to  crest  when  the  wind  which  tion.  If  Bacon  was  corrupt  and  eer- 
whipped  them  lulls."  Gazing  on  the  vile,  how  was  it  that  "he  alone,  amone 
girl-like  face  in  Hilyard's  miniature,  the  great  lawyers  of  his  time,  died 
who  that  judges  "by  wholes  and  not  poor!"  Hatton,  we  are  told— 
Iw  parts"  will  care  to  think  of  that        ,. .   ~          -      ,         ,..       - ... 

nther    mrl-libe    furn.   whoiw    nwnpr  "Left  a  prince  i  wealth.      EgerWD 

tK=  ™,™  1T^J,^^=  ^kfl^,  ™iTJ  founded  the  nobla  Louie  of  EUeildere. 

the  pure  and  virtuous  Shelley,  coolly  Montagu,  tl.ut  of  Manchester.  Coke  wu 

abandonedafairyoungwifetogratify  oneofthericliestmen  in  England.  Pop- 

the   lawless    lore   he   had   suddenly  ham  beqafsthea  to  his  children  Linle- 

conceived  for  another  1      Lovers   of  cote  and  Wellington.    Bennet,  Hobul. 

truth  and  fair  play  will  be  pleased  to  Fleming,  each  left  b  great  ectate.    How 

hear  that  "the  lie  against  Nature"  explaiu  thii  rule  and  ibis  exceptkHil' 

which  "  broke  into  high  lit«rary  force  "  Sorely  they  are  not  e»iJ»ined  br 

■with  Pope,"   had  theretofore  "  only  '''e  ^*"^T  '*■"  Bacon's  Mrrility  heU 

oozed  in  the  slime  of  Welden,  Cham-  ^j™  'i°*n.  while  Cokeii  servility  *en 

berlaiD,  and  D'Ewes  ;"  while  persons  ^!"'  "P '  '*"  -,"^1  "^P"""  ''^l'? 

of  or^ary  shrewdn'««  will,^oubt.  'Zi.'^^Z^-  ^°^'"-'  ™""' 
less,  be  at  no  loss  to  nnderatand  how, 

"if  it  be  true  that  the  Father  of  No  sane  person,  we  are  bold  to  ki)', 

Modem    Science  waa   a  rogue  and  ever  thought  of  thus  ejmlaiiiiDg  s 

cheat,  it  is  also  most  true  that  we  contrast  intelligible  enough  to  thuse 

have  taken  a  rogue  and  cheat  to  be  whorememberthatCoke,7oriiista]ii'«> 

our  god."  was  as  great  a  miser  as  Bacon  him^lf 

After  some  wild  hitting  at  eveiy  was  always  the  reverse ;  that  Lord 

one  who  has  ever  cast  the  faintest  Ellesmeres  reign  as  Chancellor  alone 

ulur  on  Bacon's  fair  fame,  Mr.  Dixon  lasted  over  some  twenty  years  of  • 
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tbe  vaoBi  striking  scenes  witnessed  we  believe  eyeless  fish  are  found  in 
in  this  sabterranean  realm,  bat  the  various  parts  of  the  world, 
reader  must  not  eonelude  that  he  has  At  one  time  a  notion  prevailed  that 
got  any  thtog  like  a  complete  accoimt  the  atmosphere  of  the  cave  was  favour- 
of  its  wonders.  In  the  course  of  seve-  able  to  consumptive  persons,  and  se- 
nl  visits  we  did  not  cover  nearly  a  yeral  cottages  were  built  for  the  re- 
fourth  of  the  ground  that  has  been  ception  of  such,  and  about  a  dozen  in- 
explored,  and  many  of  the  objects  we  dividuals  were  induced  to  make  the 
did  see  have  left  such  confused  im^  experiment.  The  effect,  however,  was 
pressions  that  we  do  not  venture  to  disastrous ;  for  nearly  all  the  patients 
transcribe  them.  We  believe,  how-  died  either  in  the  cave  or  soon  after 
ever,  that  what  we  have  depicted  is  leavine  it ;  some  of  them  having  re- 
fairly  typical  of  all  the  scenery  in  the  sided  lour  or  five  months  there.  The 
cave ;  and  enlarging  the  picture  would  appearance  of  these  persons,  on  coming 
only  distract  the  attention,  by  calling  into  the  light,  is  said  to  have  been 
it  away  from  the  more  prominent  ghastly  in  the  extreme :  the  pupil  of 
figures  in  the  foresronnd.  It  is  also  the  eje  had  dilated  till  the  iris  was 
possible  that  we  nave  occasionally  not  visible,  and  their  faces  were  blood- 
tnmsposed  the  locality  of  the  points,  less  and  almost  transparent  These 
and  appropriated  to  one  scene  some  of  effects,  however,  do  not  indicate  any 
l^e  featores  belonging  to  another ;  unhcalthiness  in  the  atmosphere ;  but 
bat  as  we  are  not  writinjg  a  guide-  are  such  as  would  naturally  follow 
bi)ok,  bat  onlv  photographmg  the  im-  from  the  total  privation  of  light.  In 
pressions  made  upon  our  mind,  abso-  fact,  the  air  of  the  cave,  being  whoUy 
rate  coirectneas  in  detail  is  not  essen-  free  from  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
tiaL  is  remarkably  nure,  and  occasional 

We  may  add,  that  the  total  length  trips  are  rather  beneficial  than  other- 
of  avenue  explored  is  supposed  to  ex-  wise :  the  guides,  who  have  been  from 
eeed  considerably  100  miles,  though  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  the  service,  and 
most  of  that  distance  is  seldom  or  generally  spend  most  of  the  day  under 
new  visited  by  tourists.-  The  routes  ground,  eqjoy  excellent  health, 
ve  have  ddineated  are  arranged  so  as  As  we  are  neither  able  nor  desirous 
to  include  the  most  striking  objects  *  to  give  a  scientific  account  of  the  for- 
andas  the  ^des  are  usually  employ  ed  mation  of  the  cave,  we  have  scarcely 
in  conductmg  parties  over  them,  it  is  glanced  at  the  geological  view  of  the 
difficult  to  get  access  to  the  remoter  subject :  we  may  add,  however,  that 
purtB.  It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  the  rock  out  of  which  it  is  hollowed 
none  but  those  intimately  acquainted  consists  of  limestone,  and  that  che- 
with  the  cave  can  venture  in  without  mists  consider  the  excavation  to  have 
guidance,  the  net-work  of  galleries  is  been  effected  by  water  holding  ear- 
so  intricate,  that  a  stranger  would  in-  bonic  acid  in  solution,  while  the  curious 
fallibly  lose  himself  ana  would  soon  formations  have  been  produced  by  the 
perish,  ifassistance  did  not  reach  him.  combination,  in  different  degrees,  of 
Almost  every  year  cases  occur  of  per-  the  chemical  ingredients  of  this  water 
sons  who  wander  from  their  partv,  with  the  limestone, 
and  though  the  guides  have  usuallv  Since  the  cave  has  been  discovered 
recovered  them,  so  terrible  is  the  ef-  no  perceptible  change  has  been  de- 
fect of  being  left  alone  in  the  dark  tected  in  it,  and  no  rocks  are  known 
that,  in  several  cases,  reason  had  de-  to  have  been  detached  from  the  roof, 
puted  for  ever.  Many  openings  in  At  the  same  time  the  avenues  are 
this  cave  have  not  yet  been  investi-  covered  with  huge  fragments  which, 
rated,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  at  some  time,  must  have  dropped  from 
tiie  part  unexplored  may  nearly  equal  above ;  while  other  masses  are  partially 
in  extent  the  portion  that  is  known.  detached  and  seem  ready  to  drop  witn 

Scarcely  anv  animals  except  bats  the  slightest  concussion, 
exists  but  of  these  immense  numbers       In  passing  beneath  these  pendulous 

congregate  in  some  of  the  galleries  ;  masses,   sometimes   without   visible 

traces  of  rats  are  also  found,  and  a  means  of  support,  the  tourist  is  apt  to 

peculiar  species  of  cricket,  without  shrug  his  shoulders  and  wish  himself 

eyes.    There  is  also  found  in  ^  Echo''  through, 
nver  a  fish  similarly  constituted ;  but       The  only  real  danger  to  which  visi- 
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mons,  first  bb  member  for  Melcombe,  ble  to  retain.    In  the  matter  of  par- 

in  158B,  and  again,  in  1586,  for  the  veyances,  howerer,  the   prond  old 

largo    and    noteworthy  borough  of  lady  refused  to  give  way  an  inch,  ai)d 

TauDton,   "that  Matieheater,"  says  scolded  her   faithful  Comrnona  fnr 

Mr.  Dixon,  "  of  a  milder  cliine ;  next  daring  to  meddle  with  her  own  espe- 

to  Briatol,  the  richest  town  between  cia!  concerns.     Having  got  her  siih- 

the  Sevem  and  the  Seilij^  Isles."  In-  sidies,  she  had   no  further  neeJ  <'f 

stead  of  making  his  maiden  speech  parliaments  until  the  time  fibonU 

on  a  point  of  Taw-reform,  m  Lord  come  for  demanding  more.     Baena 

Campbell  fondly  fancied,  in  the  par-  returned  to  his  studies  tind  epecula- 

liament  of    1593,  he   liad,  by  Mr.  tions,  to  the  pursuit  of  client*  wlw 

Dixon's  showing,  played  no  silent  came  but  slowly,  and  of  that  pbil"- 

Ert  in  the   session  summoned  by  Bophy  which  might  enrich  the  worlJ, 

izabeth  to  settle  the  fate  of  Mary  but  could  not  help  him  to  win  bia 

Queen  of  Scots.   A  grand  committee,  daily  bread. 

of  which  Bacon  was  a  member,  kuelt  Ml  this  time  he  kept  bcseechin? 

down  at  the  royal  feet  to  demand  his  uncle  to  help  him  forward  in  Ihc 

that  the  murderess  of  Damley,  the  world,  and  with  a  meekness  remark- 

archplotter  against  England's  Queen,  able  even  in  those  days,  repeatedly 

faith,  and  freedom,  siiouid  be  deiLit  kissed  the  rod  that  had  Just  be-.'ii 

with  as  her  crimes  (leserved.    The  smiting  him.    At  lesgth  hia  impor- 

member  for  Taunton    had    already  tunity  so  fer  prerailed,  that  in  ii'M' 

KDved  hispowersof  speech  and  brain  he  was  appointed  Queen's  Connse! 

fore  an  assembly  remarkable  for  extraordinary,  with  a  salary  almosi 

the  number  of  its  able  or  brilliant  nominal,  but    the    advantage  nf  » 

men.      Mr.  Dixon,  indeed,  hae  no  sounding  title  and  easier  actess  1^ 

measure  for  his  admiration   of  the  the  Queen.  Mr.  Dixon,  indeed,  defers 

peerless    orator,    the    lai^e-minded  the  appointment  five  veal's,  ignorinir, 

8tat«snian.    the    bold    yet   tolerant  on  no  apparent  grouniis,  the  evidence 

patriot,  wlio  is  trusted  by  all  parties  of  letters  written  by  Bacon  some  time 

beeanse  "  he  represents  what  is  best  before,   and  sufficiently    quoted  bv 

in  each."  Unluckily,  in  the  very  next  Lord  Campbell.    In  a  letter  to  Bur- 

DBge,  the  same enth\ifiiast  discovers  "a  leigh,  dated  1594,  the  young  barrister, 

bloom  of  study  and  travel  on  the  fat  having  touched  on  her  m^esty'skioil- 

B'rlishface,"  inHilyard'sminiatureof  ness,  through  which  "I  may  with 

8  youthful  hero  !    Bacon  may  pos-  more  easepractisethelaw,"  etiilbeu* 

ubiy  have  been  all  that  he  is  thus  his  uncle  to  get  him  another  kiud  uf 

pamted,  but  where  are  the  proofs  1  place,  more  favourable  to  "  the  ]W 

Through    whose   interest  he  first  talent  that  God  hath  given  me."  T" 

found  room  in  a  senate  graced  by  stop  his  mouth  on  one  of  these  occa- 

auch  stars  as  Egerton,  Widsingham,  sions,  the  Lord  Treasurer  eot  him  s 

Sydney,  Raleigh,  Drake,  nnd  others  reversion  to  the  Begietrarsnip  of  thf 

of  little  less  brightnesa,  no  one  has  Starchamber.  a  post  of  great  value 

vet  cared  to  point  out ;  nor  has  even  when  it  fell  to  him  t^venty  jeai^ 

his  last  biographer  remarked  the  pos-  after,  but  seeming  at  the  time,  asiif 

flible  connexion  between    his  earlier  remarked  in  jocular  earnest,  "lik^ 

successes  in  parliament  and  his  grow-  another  man's  fair-ground  battening 

ing  influence  among  the  benchers  of  upon  his  house,  which  might  menu 

Gray's   Inn.     His    election   to   the  his  prospects,  but  did  not  fill  lii* 

Readership  must  have  followed  on  bams."    Deeply  as  he  had  now  gone 

the  heels  of  hiselection  for  Liverpool  into  those  le^  studies,  whieli  hi-' 

in  1588,  the  year  which  beheld  the  poverty  urged  and  his  better  healili 

great  Armada   riding  sloriously  up  enahledhimtocarry on.henevertwli 

the  British  Channel,  only  to  leave  !u  kindly  to  the  profession  of  law,  iievrr 

proudest  tronliies  among  the  rocks  ceased  hankering  after  some  qiiicki'v 

and  sailors  of  our  northern  seas.     In  mode    of  raiwing    his    worldlv  oui- 

the  following  session  Bacon  seems  to  looks  to  a  level  with  his  natuml  tastw 

have  spoken  well,  and  to  some  pur-  and  intellectual  yearning    Great  a 

poae,  on  the  question  of  subsidies,  his  legal  learning  may  have  beeo. 

nia  amendments  being  in  part  ac-  yet,  as  a  practising  lawyer,  he  nevet 

cepted  by  a  Queen  who  never  yielded  seems  to  have  made  much  way  ;  an;' 

n  point  that  might  be  safe  or  profita-  his  noble  impatience  of  bard  techoi- 
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BAOOK  AND  HI8  NEW  APOLOGIST. 

If  Mr.  Dixon's  new  Lifeof  England^s  miise  of  ]iiBtory  cannot  willingly  let 

furemofltpbiloaopher  had  been  written  die.    Worse  characters  and  smaller 

with  less  ambition  and  more  discern-  stars  than  Bacon   have  repeatedly 

uient,  his  unwearied  industry  and  been  set  before  us  in  newer,  if  not 

high  enthuBiasm  would  have  insured  always  truer  lights.    To  him  who  can 

mm  a  far  richer  harvest  of  praise  and  tell  us  aught  of  new  in  favour  of  an 

fvinpathy  Uian  he  is  likely  to  reap  as  Elizabeth,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Bacon, 

tLings  are,  from  careful  readers  of  we  are  ready  to  hearken  not  only 

this  or  any  future  age.    The  interest  without  impatience,  but  rather  with 

i)f  his  subject,  and  the  fresh  stores  a  secret  hope  of  finding  cause  to 

(ipened  for  bjfi  use  in  records  public  amend,  if  not  entirely  to  recast,  our 

and  private,  seemed  as  sunshine  and  old  conclusions. 

w&na  rain  to  forward  the  work  he  How  little  of  that  hope  has  in  this 

had  set  himself  to  do.    In  spite  of  case  been  realized  it  is  our  painful. 

Pope's  neat  satire,  of  Macaulay's  im-  yet  not  wholly  bootless,  task  to  show. 

jKiasionedrhetoric,  of  Lord  Campbell's  Mr.  Dixon's  way  of  telling  his  story 

Muiet  plain-speaking,  many  a  warm  is  likely  enough  to  mislead  many  who 

English  heart  yearned  hoi)efully  to-  have  partially  forgotten,  or,  it  maybe, 

wards  the  new  champion  who,  un-  have  yet  to  read,  the  Life  of  Bacon 

daunted  by  the  defeat  of  former  work-  by  Iiord   Campbell,  or   Macaulay's 

fellows,  essayed  once  more,  with  heart  powerful  reply  to  the   sentimental 

and  soul,  to  raise  up  a  fallen  idol  pleadingsof  Mr.  Basil  Montagu.    Nor 

from  the  gathered  dust  and  filth  of  has  he  wholly  failed  to  nib  off  one  or 

V»yf(one  ages;   once  more  to  rescue  two  of  the  deepest  shades  in  his  idoFs 

from  undying  infamy  the  character  of  countenance,  to  brine  out,  in  clearer 

that  Francis  Bacon  whose  name,  in  relief,  one  or  two  of  the  fairer  features 

the  eyes  of  most  Englishmen,  stands  in  the  life  of  one  to  whom  Pope's 

greatly  first  among  the  heroes  of  mo-  much-ouoted  antithesis  must  after  all 

dem  science.    Charmed  by  the  close  be  applied,  with  large  allowance  for 

y^t  graceful  wit  of  an  Essay  on  Truth  the  needs  of  a  rhyming  satirist,  and 

or  Friendship ;  awed  by  the  daring  the  lameness  of  human  speech.    Yet, 

wisdom  and  pregnant  imaeery  of  the  after  a  close  comparison  of  opposite 

Df  Augmentis  or  the  A  ovum  Or-  pleas,  we  are  forced  regretfully  to  say, 

'j'tnum  ;  dazzled  by  accounts  of  the  that  Bacon's  new  biographer  has  not 

Ki^at  orator  who '*  commanded  where  only  failed  to  disprove  the  general 

lie  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  truth   of    charges  hitherto  current 

and  pleased  at  his  devotion  ;*^*  of  the  about  his  hero,  but  has  also  succeeded 

philosophic  lawyer  whose  plans  of  in  showing  how  easily,  in  the  hands 

reform  have  even  yet  to  be  thoroughly  of  askilfm  partisan,  the  worse  may 

^'arned  out ;  few  of  us  probably  cared  be  made  to  appear  the  better  cause. 

to  measure  the  dark  spots  on  so  bright  If  his  opponents  have  sometimes  erred 

a  genius,  or  in  the  wisest  agreed  also  through  ignorance  or  love  of  display, 

to  acknowledge  '^  the  meanest  of  num-  his  own  errors  in  the  other  direction 

^ind."    If  itoe  good  for  us  all  to  re-  are  at  once  more  glaring  and  much 

yii<e,  from  time  to  time,  our  individual  less  excusable.    Compared  with  Mr. 

judgments  on   particular  things  or  Dixon,  Lord  Campbell  writes  with 

persona,  it  seems  no  less  our  national  the  calmness  of  a  judge,  Lord  Ma- 

daty  to  grant,  on  fit  occasions,  and  caulay  with  the  courtesy  of  a  generous 

cauae  duly  shown,  a  new  inquest  on  foe. 

the  doings  of   tnose  famous  dead,  The  book,  like  many  more  in  these 

whose  memory  for  good  or  evil  the  days,  is  written  throughout  at  far  too 


iVrtotMi/  Bvdorif  of  Lord  Bacon,  from  Unpublished  Papert,    By  Wm.  Hep  worth 
^ixon  (of  the  Inner  Templet    London:  John  Murray.     IMI. 

*  With  all  deference  to  Macanlay,  Ben  Jonson  here  used  the  word  **  jadges" 
where  we  should  talk  of  **  critics.*' 
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neil  fr»m  citing  the  lettere  hitli-  hia  friend  Essex,  ia  merely  to  stir 

leeiued  bo  censurable,  aiui  haw  again  the  tliiat  wluch  BoWt  Cecil 

hat  he  does  not  t«ll  us  on  wjiich  scattered  in  the  eyee  of  his  luiilesi 

iBherovutedinanotberquestion  eoUBin.    Bacon's  d^m  was  so  strong 

at  year — a  question  involiing  before  the  world,  that  the  eecret  pro-  I 

jrest  penalties  against  all  who  niise  beforehand,  which  was  all  that  ; 

ined  from  the  public  woraliip  of  Esses  prayed  lor,  mi^bt  safely  have  i 

hurch  of  England  1    And  what-  been  granted  him  without  any  one  i 

ae  may  have  oeen  in  those  eariy  imputmg  hia  friend's  promotion  to  1 

this  book  still  leaves  it  hut  too  his  great  interest  alone.    To  us,  it  i 

that  his  eloq^uence  was  after-  seema  undoubted  that  Elizabeth  liad  i 

1  employed  chiefly  in  the  main-  not  forgiyen  the  rebellious  member  i 

ce  of  those  abuses  which  a  true  for  Middlesex;  while  Burleigh  hini-  [ 

rtandaaoundphilosopherebould  self  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  i 

been    the  foremost   to  aasuiL  counteract  the  efforU  of  his  crafty  son  ' 

le  wbo  judge  of  character  by  the  to  keep  so  dangerous  a  kinsman  out 

i,  and  not  oy  parts,  are  alow  to  of  hia  own  waier.     Had  tlie  Queen 

t  that  the  same  man,  who  in  hie  been  really  minded  to  do  the  son  of 

I  declaimed  so  strongly  against  her  old  Lord  Keeper  a  friendly  turn,  , 
?8tem  of  royal  purveyance ;  who  she  would  have  scorned  to  throw  hini 
80  touching  a  picture  of  the  suf-  over  on  the  plea  that  an  act  of  tJmeJ) 

;  caused  by  over-taxation,  and  justice  mignt  be  misinterpreted  by  | 

aming  of  com  fields  into  gentle-  the  world  at  ]aise.                                \ 

i  parks,  could  yet,  in  after  days,  Aa  a  salve  for  Bacon's  wouniK-d  | 

■t  the  Commons  to  vote  King  pride  and  crushed  hopes,  he  received  j 

s  a  larger  amount  of  subsidies  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  Zelwoo<l 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  ever  re-  Forest,  a  small  estate  in  Someraet- 

1,  could  defend  his  sovereign's  shire;  and  the  reversion  of  the  least 

to  benevolences   already  de-  of  Twickenham  Park.    With  a  noble 

Bed  as    illegal,  and  encourage  delicacy,  for  the  first  time  di^iaragt'd 

orenew  monopolies  more  shame-  by  Mr.  Dixon,  Essex  also  preesed  on 

ban  any  for  wliich  R^ei^h  or  his  luckless  friend  the  gift  of  somi; 

[  had  sometimes  sued  in  vain.  hind  at  Twickenham,  afterwards  sckl  . 

April  of  the  foUowbg  year,  for  £1,800,  a  sum  then  wortJk  at  least 

,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  four  times  its  present  value.     It  Wiiri 

nons,  became  Attomey-GieneraL  given,  not  as  we  are  now  aakeil  to 

II  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  believe,  iai  payment  of  work  done,  ' 
itoxship.  Bacon  was  commonly  but  avowedly  as  a  poor  atonement  . 
ed  to  have  the  fairest  claims,  for  the  barm  which  he  fancied  Bacon  < 
ligh  talked  of  naming  him  to  the  might  have  received  from  his  conue^- 
n ;  Egerton,  now  Master  of  the  tion  with  a  courtier  whose  star  was 

,  spoke  warmly  in  his  behalf;  already  on  the  wane.     It  is  a  pity 

£  pleaded  his  cause  m  season  and  that  writers  in  search  of  truth  should 

f  season  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  turn  away  Uke  owls  from  the  br(>:td 

landtheassuranoeofafavourite  light  of  patent  facta.      If  Bacon's 

ier.  He  himself,  while  the  choice  character  can  only  be  mended    by 

sending,  seems  to  have  spared  no  patches  taken  from  other  men's  cloUi- 

I  to  impress  on  all  concerned  the  ing,  in  the  name  of  Justice,  let  Bacim's 

public  benefit  to  which  his  own  character  go  1  Poor  Essex  at  least  hml 

ion  might  lead.    But  either  Bur-  sins  enough  to  answer  for,  without 

was  treacherous,  or  the  Queen  being  robbed  of  all  redeeming  traits. 

not  forgotten  his  unlucky  bold-  In  his  whole  statement  of  tue  coKe 

agwnst  her  the  year  before.    On  between  Bacon  and  his  noble  friend, 

pointy    indeed,    we    have    the  Mr.  Pixou  shows  himself  utterly  and 

sst  evidence,  not  furnished  by  widely  at  fault.     No  one  who  studies 

Dison,  that  her  proud  spirit  was  it  fairly  can  doubt  that  the  former 

sore.  It  ia  also  tolerably  certain,  bad  lung  been  something  more  thun 

in  matters  of  state  the  Lord  man  of  ousiness  to  the  httter.    All 

Hirer  had  more  than  any  one  the  letters  which  Mr.  Dixon  has  pub- 

»f  her  private  ear.    To  suppose  bshed,  as  well  as  those  for  which  we 

Mr.  Dixon,  that  Bacon's  chance  must  still  go  to  Lord  Campbell,  prove 

ipoiled  by  the  impetuous  zeal  of  that  FranciB  and  Antony  were  both 
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I'mff  sod  Usmeless  public  life :  while  etgTiteen,  leaving  his  land  and  most 

Ki  nn's  whole  careen  from  the  ctey  ofhis  g^(b  to  the  family  of  his  first 

hf  became  Solicitor-Qeneral  to  the  wife.     With  small  means,  and  Httle 

!  IV  he  was  forced  to  yield  np  the  countenance  from  his  powerful  kins- 

Ureat  Seal,  barely  exceeded  fourteen  men,  young  Francis  entered  on  his 

ytiXTi.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Pop-  up-hill  fight  against  the  world  as  a 

\vun$  comiptioDj  servility  was  never  student  of  law  at  Gray's  Inn.    For 

'f'fore  laid  to  the  charge  of  Coke,  many  years  of  his  life,  ^rhaps  the 

liat  the  counter-theory  hinted,  if  not  worst  tnoms  in  Bacon's  side  were  the 

"!«^nlydeclared,byBacon*8newcham-  two  Cecils,  father  and  son.    The  old 

ton,  is  not  leas  wonderfully  absurd  Lord  Treasiu^r,  Burleigh,  would  give 

*'ian  that  invented  by  him  for  the  no  opening  in  the  public  service  to  a 

'tlirrside.  Bacon  died  poor,  he  seems  nephew  whose  parts  and  ambition 

1"  say ;  therefore  Bacon  lived  the  life  might  breed  a  dangerous  rival  to  his 

f  an  honest,  unselfish,  upright  man  ?  own  less  brilliant  son.    Nor  when 

How  far  the  notion  of  Bacon's  sur-  Bacon,  a  few  years  later,  sought  his 

lapsing  virtue  is  borne  out  by  facts  uncle's  help  to  push  him  at  the  Bar, 

jI  or  new,  we  shall  now  go  on  to  did  the  testy  old  nobleman  meet  his 

♦examine,  striving  at  least  to  better  prayer  with  aught  more  promising 

Mr.  Dixcm's  mcnde  of  enforcing  the  than  a  snub  for  his  overweening  arro- 

prinnple  that  human  character  should  gance.    This  fact,  mentioned  as  it  is 

•  •♦•  judged  not  by  parts,  but  as  a  whole,  by  Lord  Campbell,  may  possibly  have 
F>r  his  attempt  to  shape  out  the  per-  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Dixon, 
t«ft  star  so  long  veiled  from  our  whose  rash  assertion,  that  "Bacon, 
-""•-ser  eyes  can  only  be  likened  to  at  least,  never  dreams  that  his  nucle 
in.nldy  wine  that  looks  clear  as  it  plays  him  false,"  is  further  belied  by 
"  *  indj  in  coloured  glasses,  or  to  a  pal-  Bacon's  own  avowal  in  a  letter  written 
try  landscape  disguised  oy  the  dim  years  after,  that  "  in  the  time  of  the 
nnrertain  moonlight  with  a  beauty  Cecils,  the  father  and  the  son,  able 
M  't  its  own.  Of  the  "broad  facts  *  men  were  by  design  and  of  purpose 
which  he  prides  himself  on  handling,  suppressed.'     Whether  the  uncle  was 

*  M«e  are  !o»t  or  clouded  in  a  haze  or  a  secret  or  open  enemy,  matters  little 
unmeaning  rhetoric,  others  are  simply  in  face  of  the  known  results  on  the 
>\:i<h*jd  out  or  slurred  over  as  if  they  life  of  one  whom  a  single  word  from 
wpre  too  small  to  take  up  an  honest  the  late  Lord  Keeper's  ancient  col- 
I'.iinter's  time.  Very  few,  on  careful  league,  and  sometime  brother-in-law, 
''^ivt-tion.  are  found  to  suggest  new  would  have  set  far  on  the  road  to 
:  .eanings  lor  what  was  erewhile  dark  that  distinction  for  which  he  hun- 
•T unsuspected.  Objecting  to  "a mere  gered,  hoped,  entreated,  fawned,  and 
Mini.l^e  of  black  and  whi^te,"  he  has  wheedled  so  many  years  in  vain. 
V  linted  a  picture  all  light  and  i>octtc  Without  Lord  Burleigh's  sanction, 
I  'vilinesB,  but  as  little  true  to  what  the  younger  Cecil's  Known  dislike 
it  aiins  to  be  as  a  drawing  by  Richard-  and  fear  of  his  cousin  would  never 
J^m  is  true  to  any  particular  spot  on  have  had  jjower  to  keep  the  rising 
'  bis  earth.  young  hamster  from  winning  his  way 

Of  Bacon's  boyhowl,  his  life  at  into  the  highest  graces  of  a  soverei^i 

<  ':imhri(l|ge,  his  three  years*  residence  not  usually  blind  to  merit  such  as  his, 
:i^»n«id  in  the  train  of  Sir  Amias    a  sovereign  who  had  petted  him  as  a 

l*aulett, "  among  the  dames  and  cour-  boy,  and  whose  genuine  liking  for  the 

ti^rs"  of  a  most  voluptuous  court,  company  of  a  courtier  so  wise,  clo- 

\«  *^  in  told  us  than  we  knew  before,  quent,  handsome,  and  accomplished, 

^^y  nature  refined,  peaceful,  prudent ;  neither  the  ill-will  of  others^  nor  even 
^•'akly,  perhaps,  in  frame,  and  sen-  his  own  unlucky  soeeches  m  Parlia- 
•"^uoiw-  not  sensual— in  his  tastes,  he  ment,  availed  whoUy  to  undermine. 
niade  more  friends  than  foes,  kept  Bacon,  however,  did  make  some 
«l»*ar  of  wine,  women,  and  brawls,  way  alone.  Called  to  the  Outer  Bar 
!ni<)  eave  early  proofs  of  that  stiudious  at  twenty -five,  and  soon  after  made 
JntHlect  which  was  afterwanls  to  a  Bencher  or  Gray's  Inn,  he  waa 
"tak«»  aD  nature  for  its  province."  chosen  two  years  later  to  fill  the 
His  father,  the  great  Lord  Keeper,  of  honorable  post  of  Lent  Reader.  Mean- 
whom  Mr.  Dixon  has  nothing  to  say.  while  he  had  already  sat  and  voted 
^ed  whilst  bis  youns^  son  was  still  on  committees  in  the  House  of  Com- 
^      ^  21* 
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mons,  first  as  member  for  Melcombe,  ble  to  retain.    In  the  matter  of  f«L- 

in  1585,  and  again,  in  1586,  for  the  vevances,  however,  the  proo*! 

large   and   noteworthy  boroiish  of  laav  refiued  to  give  way  an  iam.  m  : 

Taunton,  ''that  Manchester,'^ says  scolded  her   faithful  CiminiAQ*  ' 

Mr.  Dixon, ''  of  a  milder  clime ;  next  daring  to  meddle  with  her  own  e«  - 

to  Bristol,  the  richest  town  between  rial  concerns.    Having  p>t  hn  • 

the  Severn  and  the  Scilljr  Inles."  In-  sidies,  she  had   no  further  n«^l 

stead  of  making  his  maiden  speech  parliaments  until  the  time  M  •  n 

on  a  point  of  Taw-reform,  as  Lord  come  for  demanding  more,     ht^ 

Campbell  fondly  fancied,  in  the  par-  returned  to  his  stmlies  and  »pt^.' 

liament  of    1593,  he   had,  by  JVfn  tious,  to  the  pursuit  of  cUenti  v 

Dixon's  showing,  played  no  silent  came  but  slowly,  and  of  that  pi 

part  in   the   session  summoned  by  sophy  which  might  enrich  the  Vvr  • 

Mizabeth  to  settle  the  fate  of  Mary  but  could  not  help  him  to  wis  t  • 

Queen  of  Scots.  A  grand  committee,  dailv  bread, 
of  which  Bacon  was  a  member,  knelt       All  this  time  he  kepi  bwrrcl  .t 

down  at  the  royal  feet  to  demand  his  uncle  to  help  him  forwaxxl  i£  * 

that  the  murderess  of  Darnlev,  the  world,  and  with  a  me^kneas  mu'i 

archplotter  against  England's  Queen,  able  even  in  those  ilays,  repmu* 

faith,  and  freedom,  should  be  dealt  kissed  the  rod  tlmt  hail    inut  i- 

with  as  her  crimes  deserved.    The  smiting  him.    At  lenffth  m^  tta]' 

member  for  Taunton    had    already  tunity  so  far  prevailed,  that  tu  ::  • 

proved  hb  powers  of  speech  and  brain  he  was  appomted  Que«n'a  <'*nt.-' 

oefore  an  assembly  remarkable  for  extraordinary,  with  a  aalaiy  ti^u*  * 

the  number  of  its  able  or  brilliant  nominal,  but    the    advantage  **i  • 

men.     Mr.  Dixon,  indeed,  has  no  sounding  title  and  easier  aeee«*  * 

measure  for  his  admiration   of  the  the  Queen.  Mr.  Dixon,  indeenLdfi  '• 

peerless    orator,    the    large-minded  the  appointment  five  veam,  ien  'n:.. 

statesman,    the    bold    yet   tolerant  on  no  apparent  gromius,th<*  e%i«l«: 

patriot,  who  is  truste<i  by  all  parties  of  letters  written  hf  Baoun  amii^  t.i- 

because  "  he  represents  what  is  best  before,   and  sufficiently   qn«»te-.   ' 

in  each."  Unluckily,  in  the  very  next  Lord  Campbell    In  a  letter  ti>  N  * 

page,  the  same  enthusiast  discovers  "  a  leigh,  dated  1 594,  the  yountt  ham*:' ' 

bloom  of  study  and  travel  on  the  fat  having  touched  on  her  inAieftty'^  &■* 

flrlish  face,"  in  Hilyard's  miniature  of  ness,  through  which  **  I  nuy  % 

w  youthful  hero  !    Bjicon  may  tK>s-  more  ease  pmctise  the  law,'*  m: i.  >  • . 

sibly  have  been  all  that  he  is  thus  his  uncle  to  got  him  another  kit  i 

painted,  but  where  are  the  proofs  I  place,  more  favourable  t4>  '•the  \*  ' 

Through   whose    interest  he  first  talent  that  ( Jod  hath  given  mr 
found  room  in  a  nenate  graced  by  stop  his  mouth  on  one  of  tbene  <»  - 
such  stars  as  Egerton,  Wulsingham,  aions,  the  Lord  Treasurer  soc  km.  & 
Svdnev,  Raleigh^  Drake,  and  others  reversion  to  the  Regiatrarsbtp  of  * 
of  little  less  bnghtness,  no  one  has  StarchamWr,  a  post  of  great  «*- 
vet  cared  to  point  out ;  nor  has  even  when  it  fell  to  him  twenty  y^ 
his  last  biographer  remarked  the  ]x>8-  after,  but  seeming  at  the  time,  ^t^ 
aible  connexion  between   his  earlier  remarked  in  jtKiilar  earnest*  "  '> 
successes  in  parliament  and  his  grow-  another  man^s  fair-ground  bat  fet- 
ing influence  among  the  benchers  of  upon  his  h<»use,  which  might  m> ' 
Gray's   Inn.     His    ehvtion   to   the  his  prospet-ts,  but  did   n<»t   fiU  i* 
Readership  must  have  followed  on  bams."    Deeply  as  he  had  now  c  ' 
the  heels  of  hiBele4'tionforLiveq)ool  into  those  legal  studies,  whirh 
in  16vS8,  the  year  which  beheld  the  poverty  urged  and  his  l)Ctter  hr\' 
great  Armada   riding  gloriously  up  enabled  him  to  carry  on,  he  ne>*er  t«  * 
the  British  Channel,  only  to  leave  iu  kindly  to  the  profnwiim  of  law,  u' « 
luroudest  tronliies  among  the  rocks  ceased  hankering  after  mime  <|tu<  «^ 
and  sailors  or  our  northern  sraH.    In  mo«le  of  mining    hw   worldh 
the  following  session  Bacon  seems  to  looks  to  a  level  with  hia  nataral  t^'  - 
have  spoken  well^  and  to  some  pur-  and  intellectual  yearnings.    Grrat  a» 
pose,  on  the  question  of  subsioies,  his  legal  learning  may  have  i*^^ 
nis  amendments  being  in  part  ac-  yet,  as  a  practisins  lawyer,  he  arvr 
cepted  by  a  Queen  who  never  yielded  seems  to  have  made  much  way  .  *'-  • 
A  point  that  might  be  safe  or  ]»rofita-  his  nohle  impatience  of  baH'torli:!. 
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calltieB  and  prosaic-dnidgery,  may  a  fact  which  seems  to  certify  the  foot- 
have  lent  a  colour  to  the  reports  ing  he  had  already  gained  both  abroad 
w  liich  Cecil  spread  and  Elizabeth  and  in  the  House.  When  Parliament 
■K'lieved,  that  his  speculatire  habits  met  in  February,  war  and  pestilence 
rendered  him  an  unsafe  though  bril-  were  frowning  on  the  country.  Eliza- 
!<  tat  guide  whether  in  the  field  of  beth  wanted  money,  and  haughtily 
luw  or  public  business.  forbade  the  Couuuons  to  handle  any 
Meanwhile  his  brother  Antony  re-  other  question  than  that  of  subsidies, 
tun»in  broken  health  from  travels  or  to  enact  any  laws,  save  for  the 
.i'»n)ad.tolodge  with  Francis  at  Gray's  maintenance  of  religious  uniformity. 
IniL  For  this  brother  and  the  "  Saint  For  neglecting  her  orders,  Wentworth 
"f  (fod,''  as  he  calls  their  common  was   sent   to   the  Tower,  and    Sir 
loother,  the  Lady  Ann,  Ricou's  love  Thomas  Bromley  to  the  Fleet.  Bacon, 
wa^tme,  and  perhaps  strong,  by  com-  however,  took  courage  to  speak  in 
{•arison,  at  least,  with  his  feelings  to-  behalf  of  law-reform,  and  to  oppose 
wanis  any  one  else.    For  his  nature,  the  Court  in  the  manner  of  granting 
AN^  warm  than  kindly,    was   ever  subsidies.    In  words  of  unusual  bold- 
»v»yed  by  that  strong  sell-love  which,  ness  and  eloquence,  not  often  sur- 
in  itpite  of  his  eulogists,   probably  passed,  he  enlbrccd  the  right  of  the 
thwarted  his  attempto  to  nse,  as  it  Commons  to  lead  the  way  in  voting 
'  ertainly  deepened  tne  shamefulness  grants  of  money,  and  demanded  long- 
«f  hisfalL    Into  the  lives  of  these  er  time  for  paying  the  heavy  bubsidies 
three  we  get  some  further  glimpses  wanted  by  the  Crown.    A  large  ma- 
in the  new  letters  published  by  mr.  jority  declined  all  further  conference 
Mxon.    Those  of  Francis  are  seldom  with  the  Lords.   For  once,  the  Court 
readable  for  their  own  sake,  being  had  been  signally  defeated  by  one  of 
vonly,  dull,  and  sometimes  strangely  its  ablest  cnampions ;  by  one,  whose 
<•  'nfiMed  ;  but  good  Lady  Ann  writes  sympathy  with  a  suffering  people  was 
likf  a  true  mother  and  a  clear-headed,  only  outdone  by  his  ardent  worship 
piouH,    accomplished   gentlewoman,  of  an  imperious  Queen.  Raleigh's  acf- 
'<)!.Tiog  sound  advice  about  her  sons  dress,    however,    compromised    the 
iilth  and  worldly  doings,  with  fond  point  of  form,  while  threatening  mes- 
p:ayer8  for  their  ghostly  weal,  simple  sages  from  Elizabeth  silenced  all  fur- 
i:<»ssi|>    about    homely   matters   or  ther  antagonism  to  claims  enhanced 
mutual  friends,    and   frequent  an-  not  more  by  the  general  feeling  than 
""'uncementsof  ale-brewingjorpigeons  by  the  needs  of  a  very  troublous  time. 
'  nt  oif  from  Grorhambury  to  cheer  The  subsidies  asked  by  Cecil  yere 
th'\v.)UDg  folk  in  town.    Her  letters  duly  voted,  although,  according  to 
•Ti*  nearly  all  addressed  to  Antony,  Mr.  Dizon,  the  time  for  paying  tliem 
Jii**  elder  and  more  delicate  son,  who  was  extended  from  three  years  to 
'■••es  to  see  neither  the  height  of  his  four. 

orother's  greatness  nor  the  depth  of  Of  Bacon's  public  conduct  at  this 

m  disgrace.    Some  of  them  touch  time,  Mr.  Dixon  has  not  put  before 

"H  the  embarrassments  into  which  us  that  ftdl  and  fair  statement  which 

}  'MJi^'  men  with  little  money  and  ex-  every  unbiassed  reader  would  have 

'.''nsive  ways  are  not  seldom  prone  liked  to  see.    His  eloquence  and  wis- 

*  'fall.    Tfie  two  brothers  are  often  dom  are  well  and  wittily  attested  in 

•H.ged  ti>  borrow  from  Jews  and  the  praises  of  Raleigh  and  Ben  Jonson. 

I>'aibard8  the  means  of  living  in  a  For  general  patriotism,  we  may  give 

^fyle  befitting  the  friends  of  young  him  all  the  credit  that  a  young  man 

I/'nl  Essex,  and  the  attendants  on  a  of  his  birth  and  breeding,  eager  to 

'♦nlliant  Court.     Bills  are  renewed  rise  and  sore  at  the  unkindness  of  his 

'\t  fatal  interest^  and  once  the  Queen's  powerful   kinsman,   might   deserve. 

tounaei  spends  some  days  in  a  vile  His  bold  stand  against  courtly  dicta- 

'^Pj^.wgin^-nouse — a  misfortune  about  tion,  and  the  encroachments  of  a  ser- 

*hicb  his  new  biographer  has  some-  vile  Upper  House,  may  have  been 

,  ^  forgotten    to   say   one   word,  made  from  the  noblest  and  purest 

wthoagh  the    rough-tongued  Coke  motives ;   but   what   shall  we   say 

'"adcitthesubjectof  some  rude  jest-  about  the  abiect  earnestness  of  his 

^^.R  in  a  quan-el  he  afterward**  had  pleadings  to  Burleigh  and  Puckering, 

^Jn  Bacon  in  open  court.  m  mitigation  of  her  Majesty's  high 

la  1593  Bacon  sat  for  Middlesex—  displeasure  1     Why  has  Mr.  Dixon 
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iself  alleffee,  and  the  remarke  he  many  &  moB  whose  trawoa  had  long 

Bred  by  the  way,  will  Bojrowfully  been  bridled  through  aefeFeoce  for 

loree  the  verdict  passed  upon  him  the  woiaan,or  downrightdreHdoftht 

former  ages;  and  by  the  uncoo-  Queen,    now    began    to    speak   bh 

lus  irony  of  jiassagefi  like  those  thoughts  out  boldly  before  a  monarrli 

lady  quoted,  will  learn  to  appre-  whom  few  respected  and  none  feared. 

'»  the  exact  amount  of  truth  in  Owing  to  the  influenoe  he  now  en- 

M>n'flassertion,thathefir8tcourted  joyed,  either  as  a  patriot,  or,  more 

young  Earl  because  "  he  loved  his  probably,  as  an  able  leader  in  debate, 

ntry  more  than  was  answerable  to  Bacon's  name  was  mooted,  with  t»o 

fortune,  and  held  my  lord  to  be  or  three  more,  iu  exposition  l«  the 

fittest  instrument  to  do  good  to  Speaker  put  forward  by  the  court 

State."    In  the  face  of  such  a  As  one  of  the  commissioner  namc^ 

rative  as  this.  Bacon's  advocjites  by  Parliament  to  discuss  the  union  of 

ite  their  time  in  trying  to  pruve  the  two  kingdoms,  he  strove  so  £eal- 

1  more  indebted  to  Elizabeth  titan  oualy  to  forward  an  issue  so  dear  t« 

Essex,  and  in  slurring  over  the  the  roval  heart,  that  James's  coolnea 

etion  of  overt  deeds  by  an  appeal  towards  the  supposed  betrayer  of  lii^ 

jie  fact  of  his  being  cnoeen  to  re-  friend  Essex,  began  to  thaw ;  aad 

dent  two  dilferent  places  in  the  Baoon  was  at  last  confirmed  in  his 

liament  which  eat  a  few  mouths  post  of  Counsel  to  the  Crown,  wiib  * 

!r  the  Eail's  death.  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  anJ  » 

'wo  years  ]at«r,  there  sat  on  the  yearly  pension  of  sixty  pounds  f'T 

}ne  of  England  a  King  who  knew  special  services  rendered  to  the  crown 

Joseph,  the  stuttering,  ungainly,  by  himself  and  his  brother  AntoBf, 
rse-mannered  pedant,  James  I.  lately  dead.  Henceforth,  in  spite  of 
in  from  a  distance  Bacon  be^an  to  his  known  anteeedenta,  of  Cokes 
'ship  the  rising  star.  To  friends,  open  ant^onism,  asd  Cecil's  jealous 
ut  uie  King,  to  the  King  himself^  dislike,  he  continued  to  improve  his 
wrote  iett^  teeming  with  the  footing  at  court  by  all  those  arts 
isest  flattery,  and  the  largest  offers  whitli  a  fruitful  wit,  a  graoeAil  cour- 
hiuuble  service  for  one  so  worthy  tesy,  and  a  glowing  tongue  ensbM 
ill  the  place  of  his  dead  mistress,  him  to  practice  on  a  King  remarkable 
the  King's  arrival  in  London,  Ba-  alike  for  his  self-conceit, liia  openneH 
,  still  doubtful  of  his  future  and  to  flatt«ry,  his  love  of  [deaaure,  ami 
{  disposed  to  betake  himself  to  his  literarj;  taetea. 
er  pursuits,  besought  Cecil  to  get  Meanwhile.enricbedbyhiabrother's 
I  knighted,  because  there  were  death, theuewnwuiterofGorhambury 
ree  new  knights  in  his  mess  at  had  found  time  to  work  upon  lim 
ly's  Inn,"  and  because  "he  had  essay  on"  The  Advatuement  of  Learn 
ad  out  an  alderman's  daughter,  a  ing,  which  was  given  to  the  worlil 
dsome  maiden,  to  bis  liking."  in  1605,  and  confirmed  the  opmion 
I  wish  was  granted,  though  in  a  already  formed  of  his  true  greatD^^ 
'  that  meant  nothing,  and,  along  as  a  leader  of  the  new  phuosopfay. 
b  three  hundred  more,  be  knelt  In  the  cry  for  sweeping  vengeance  on 
m  before  James,  to  rise  up  Sir  the  Papists  which  followed  the  ditco- 
ncis.  Having  composed  a  farewell  veryoftheGunpowderPlot,itisprpl'- 
lute  to  the  late  Queen,  he  attempt-  able,  though  not  so  clear  as  Hr.  Diiou 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  Earl  would  make  it,  t^at  Sir  Francis,  ft 
iouthampton,  who  bad  share^lthe  least,  was  too  enlightened  to  join, 
ison  and  narrowly  escaped  the  lot  About  this  time,  Cecil,  now  Earl  of 
his  friend  Easez.  The  next  year  Salisbury,  began  to  look  out  for  aiii 
leems  to  have  opened  a  way  to  the  from  the  cousin,  to  whom  he  li»il 
il  favour  by  the  zeal  lie  showed  hitherto  behaved  so  churlishly.  Tli'^ 
»rliament  to  bring  about  a  imion  king  was  in  sad  want  of  money,  M"i 
Jie  two  crowns,  while,  on  more  if  Bacon  would  belti  hiBi  to  a  hanit- 
uonequeetionof publicgrievances,  some  grant  from  tneCommons,  his 
ipoke  and  voted  with  the  popular  rise  at  the  bar  should  bo  loDg«'  b« 
;y.  In  the  House  of  Commons  so  delayed-  Accordingly,  in  the  early 
i  and  eloquent  a  speaker  was  butb  session  of  1606,  after  much  fierce  de- 
field  no  commim  power  for  good  batina  and  r^eatcd  delays,  Bscon 
sni    Elizabeth  was  dead,  and  seiied  themoment  of  anunoiuedat- 
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!alitie8  and  proeaic-dnidgeiy,  may  a  fact  which  seems  to  certify  the  foot- 
i:ive  lent  a  colour  to  the  reports  ing  he  had  already  gained  both  abroad 
sliich  Ceetl  spread  and  Elizabeth  and  in  the  House.  When  Parliament 
»t>lieved,  that  his  speculative  habits  met  in  February,  war  and  pestilence 
eudered  him  an  unsafe  though  bril-  were  frowning  on  the  country.  Eliza- 
i:inc  guide  whether  in  the  neld  of  beth  wanted  money,  and  haughtily 
iiw  or  public  business.  forbade  the  Conmions  to  handle  any 
Meanwhile  bis  brother  Antony  re-  other  question  than  that  of  subsidies, 
urns  in  broken  health  from  travels  or  to  enact  any  laws,  save  for  the 
i^»r4)ad.tolodge  with  Francis  at  Gray's  maintenance  of  religious  uniformity. 
niL  For  this  brother  and  the  "  Saint  For  neglecting  her  orders,  Wentworth 
>f  (ro<i/'  as  he  calls  their  common  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Sir 
nether,  the  Lady  Ann,  Bacon's  love  Thomas  Bromley  to  the  Fleet  Bacon, 
ras  true,  and  perhaps  strong,  by  com-  however,  took  courage  to  speak  in 
•arisen,  at  least,  with  his  feelings  to-  behalf  of  law-reform,  and  to  oppose 
^anis  any  one  else.  For  his  nature,  the  Court  in  the  manner  of  granting 
t  M  warm  than  kindlv,  was  ever  subsidies.  In  words  of  unusnal  bold- 
.wayed  by  that  strong  self-love  which,  ness  and  eloquence,  not  often  sur- 
n  Kpite  of  his  eulogists,  probably  passed,  he  enforced  the  right  of  the 
hwarted  his  attempts  to  nse,  as  it  Commons  to  lead  the  way  in  voting 
vrtainly  deepened  tne  shamefulness  grants  of  money,  and  demanded  long- 
>f  his  falL  Into  the  lives  of  these  er  time  for  paying  the  heavy  subsidies 
three  we  get  some  further  glimpses  wanted  by  the  Crown.  A  large  ma- 
in the  new  letters  published  by  Mr.  jority  declined  all  further  conference 
r^ixon.  Those  of  Francis  are  seldom  with  the  Lords.  For  once,  the  Court 
r«'aclable  for  their  own  sake,  being  had  been  signally  defeated  by  one  of 
wiinly,  dull,  and  sometimes  strangely  its  ablest  champions ;  by  one,  whose 
■  jntused  ;  but  good  Lady  Ann  writes  sympathy  with  a  suflFering  people  was 
like  a  true  mother  and  a  clear-headed,  only  outdone  by  his  ardent  worship 
piou^  accomplished  gentlewoman,  of  an  imperious  Queen.  Raleigh's  ad- 
i.iixiD!;  iM)und  advice  about  her  sons  dress,  however,  compromised  the 
i-iilth  and  worldly  doings,  with  fond  point  of  form,  while  threatening  mes- 
i'^^yers  for  their  ghostly  weal,  simple  sages  from  Elizabeth  silenced  all  fur- 
-''N'^iti  about  homely  matters  or  ther  antagonism  to  claims  enhanced 
"mutual  friends,  and  frequent  an-  not  more  bv  the  general  feeling  than 
■ ' '  ■' mcemen tsof  ale-bre wing,or  pigeons  by  the  needs  of  a  very  troublous  time. 
'•nt  oil*  from  Grorhambuiy  to  cheer  The  subsidies  asked  by  Cecil  were 
';••  young  folk  in  town.  Her  letters  duly  voted,  although,  according  to 
•i'«'  nearly  all  addressed  to  Antony,  Mr.  Dixon,  the  time  for  pajring  them 
^l'*^  elder  and  more  delicate  son,  who  was  extended  from  three  years  to 
lives  to  see  neither  the  height  of  his  four. 

JTother  8  greatness  nor  the  depth  of  Of  Bacon's  public  conduct  at  this 

'■•^  disgrace.    Some  of  them  touch  time,  Mr.  Dixon  has  not  put  before 

"11  tho  embarrassments  into  which  us  that  full  and  fair  statement  which 

^  "in;;  men  with  little  money  and  ex-  every  unbiassed  reader  would  have 

•nHive  ways  are  not  seldom  prone  liked  to  see.    His  eloquence  and  wis- 

\'  fili.    Tfic  two  brothers  are  often  dom  are  well  and  wittilv  attested  in 

k'ed  to  borrow  from  Jews  and  the  praises  of  Raleigh  and  Ben  Jonson. 

Ij"uibard8  the  means  of  living  in  a  For  general  patriotism,  we  may  give 

Lvie  befitting  the  friends  of  young  him  Si  the  credit  that  a  young  man 

|-'>rd  Essex,  and  the  attendants  on  a  of  his  birth  and  breeding,  eager  to 

''nlliant  Court.     Bills  are  renewed  rise  and  sore  at  the  unkindness  of  his 

•*t  fatal  interest,  and  once  the  Queen's  powerful   kinsman,   might   deserve. 

^  ouQsel  spends  some  days  in  a  vile  His  bold  stand  against  courtly  dicta- 

^puneiniEf-house — a  misfortune  about  tion,  and  the  encroachments  of  a  ser- 

whicd  his  new  biographer  has  some-  vile  Upper  House,  may  have  been 

W  forgotten   to   say   one   word,  made  from  the  noblest  and  purest 

wthoogh   the   rough-tongued  Coke  motives ;   but   what   shall  we   say 

!»adeitthesubjectof  some  rude  jest-  about  the  abject  earnestness  of  his 

^^R  Mi  a  qimrrel  he  afterwards  had  pleadings  to  Burleigh  and  Puckering, 

^{n  Bacon  in  open  court.  m  mitigation  of  her  Majesty's  hign 

h  1593  Bacon  sat  for  Middlesex—  displeasure  1     Why  has  Mr.  Dixon 
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L  was  eeixed,  ftiid  found  guilty  of  Uame,  and  by  asking  whether  peopK 

in  the  Star  Chamber  Court ;  the  a  hundred  years  hence,  vill  denounce 

Attorney -Genera]    having    dc-  LordCampbeUafiamurderer.becaiw, 

icd  hiH  beet  on  tlie  King's  beJuilf,  at  a  time  n'heti  capital  punislimcnt 

quietly  forced  froin  iwlgcs,  vu-  was  still  the  rule,  be  passed  senUjiii-e 

lole  at  pleasure,  a  quibblitijf  opi-  of  de^Uii  uu  all  ciiuitiiaU  eoiivicteil  of 

to  tlic  Biiuio  etiect.     In  the  [>io-  murder  by  a  jury  of  their  couiitrpieji 

lags  against  a  mad  M  Souicmct-  in  open  court  I    Bacon's  raae  must  be 

!  parson,  named  Peacliein,  Biicou  hopeless,  indeed,  when  sucb  a  [larsllel 

I  a  yet  more  disjiraceful  liart.  can  be  soriously  suggested  byawnlfr 

ing  the  papers  found  in  this  mau'a  ready  euougb  to  titul  a  Haw  in  lib 

by  ufiicers  of  the  archbishop's  opponent's  rcaeun ing.     Anyreuxlerof 

t,  in  which  he  had  been  sued  for  average  sbrewdcesa  can  rend  bisargu- 

agaioBt  his  bishop,  was  a  manu-  ment  to  pi<^i«s  without  our  help,  ^or 

<t  full  of  wild  tirade?  and  half-  is  it  iHwsiblo  to  justify  Bacon's  prc- 

ioiis  mauudcrings,  wtuch  a  phi-  viuun  tampering  with  the  judges,  l>y 

>her    like    Bacon    should    nave  alleging  that  others  before  hitn  b;iil 

xCi  with  calm  contempt     The  donetbesamc,  Frccedentaforwroii^-   1 

!,liowever,wjiefuriou8,andBacon  doing  will  never  wipe  out  the  wf.m^   1 

lot  care  to  thwart  hiin.    A  screw  done ;  and  no  amount  of  caeex  liki' 

Sut  upon  the  judges  of  the  King's  that  of  tlic  heretic  whom  James  lia^ 

,  Bacon's  juniors  taking  each  burnt  for  beres^  in  the  toeth  of  u    I 

nan,  while  Bacon  himsdf  worked  statute  p:ksaed  m  the  former  reign, 

some  dark  mauuer"  on  tho  self-  can  wej;^b  fur  ime  moment  agaiii^t    , 

d  and  long  reluctant  Chief-Jus-  Cbief-Justicc  Cere's  repeated  asser- 

Coke.     Pending  their  decision,  tion,  that  "aucb  auricular  taking  nf 

Peacliem  was  put  to  the  "que^  opinions  was  not  according  to  the 

' — in  other  words,  upon  the  rack,  custom  of  tb  is  realm." 
j;  years  before    ihat   time  the        Coke's  refusal  to  pronounce  befurc- 

licc  of  torturing  prisoners  had  hand  on  a  case  which  be  might  afler- 

loudly  condemned,  and  even  in  wards  be  called  to  try,    having  at 

lays  of  Lord  Burleigh  bad  fallen  length  been  overborne^  and  tbe  pri- 

general  disuse.   An  order  against  soner  duly  racked  out  of  his  smnll 

d  actually  been  issued  by  Queen  wits,  a  verdict  of  high  treason  w»« 

tbetb  lierself.    Ooly  a  few  years  found  against  him  ai  Taunton  by  a 

■  Peachem's  trial  it  was  decided  jury  who,  according  to  Mr.  PiK.>u 

the  murderer  of  Buckingham  nimself,  judfied  bis  public  conduct 

1  not  lawfully  be    put  to  the  not  on  the  facts  before   them,  bill 

tion.    All  men  of  average  culture  rather  "  by  wliat  they  knew  ai  his 

'd  witli  Coke  in  denouncing  a  private  character."    Reprieved  from 

lice  not  more  barbarous  than  il-  death,  on  what  grounils  we  do  not 

— a  practice  of  which  Baoon  him-  certainly  know,  the  wretched  man 

professed  to  disapprove.    Yet  of  was  allowed  to  linger  in  gaol  until 

a  practice,  in  a  case  too  paltry  death  in  another  form  came  to  release 

nd  it  tbe  lightest  shadow  of  an  him  from  further  suffering, 
se.    Bacon    seems,  by  his  own        drown  into  much  favour  with  tbe 

'inz,  to  have  been  the  foremost,  King,  Sir  Francis  turned  from  tbe 

t  the  only  advocate  beside  James  King's  first  favourite,  Carr,  Earl  of 

«'lf.    His  letter  to  tho  man  for  Somerset,  to  court  another  youth  in 

le  sake  he  thus  outraged  bis  own  whom  he  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee 

ir  self,  complains  of  otliers  hang-  the   eail's    approachmg  siipplanter. 

back  from  a  business  which  he  As  he  had  once  clung  to  Esses,  so  he 

lelf  is  trustful  of  bringing  to  a  now  began  clinging  to  Sir  Oeoree 

issue.    Eaviugfailed  tofnghteu  Villiers,  whose  character,  in    some 

wisoner  by  a  snow  of  preparing  jjoints  resembling,  was,  on  thewhole, 

for  the  torture,  he  stood  by  while  as  iuferior  to  that  uf  Bacon's  fiist 

poor  wretch  was  nndergning  his  patron,  as  the  character  of  James 

|)  trial,  and  plied  him  wiih  ques-  iiimself  was  to  that  of  Qneen  Eliea- 

I  between  each  turn  of  tlie  rack.  betb.      On    this    young    handsome, 

luct  of  this  sort  Mr.  I)ixon  de-  heartless  miiiiciu  of  a  grossly  sensual 

3  by  pleading  Bacon's  duty  to  the  King,  be  had  already  lavtsbed  his 

\,  by  lessening  his  actual  share  of  softest  courtesies  and   some  well- 
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trurty  secwtwieg,  and  intimate  frienda  and  other  wise  men,  attd  to  tbe  joy 

of  tlte  lovuig,  geaeroiu,  hoi-headed  <^  Raleigh,  Cecil,  and  their  fnendsy 

Eiirl.    Tb^  mother  writes  of  him  he  set  oif  on  an  enterprise  fatal  in 

and  his  Oounteas  in  terms  of  friendly,  the  end  to  his  fame  as  a  soldier,  and 

if  not  familiar,  meaning.    In  1596,  he  to  the  charm  he  still  wielded  over 

himself,  thou|^  startiag  in  quest  of  the  heart  of  his  royal  mistress.    Mr« 

new  triumphs  ovw  the  Spaniard,  he*  Dixon  attempts  to  prove  that  the  hero 

seediesIigeTtoii,  the  new  Lord  Keeper,  of  Cadiz,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 

and  oiiierpowerfiU  friends,  to  further  the  Azores,  the  sturdiest  champion  of 

at  onoeluBowaand  the  public  interests,  Dutch  freedom,  the  most  popular  of 

by  getiins  Bacon  the  raeant  Master-  English  noblemen,  the  manliest  of 

ship  of  uie  RoUa.    And  at  Bacon's  royal  favourites,  the  friend  of  Bacon, 

own  re^ert^  Bwex  leaves  with  him  Mountioy,  Vere,  Southampton,  be* 

iHten  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Cecil,  loved  by  men  of  all  classes,  creeds, 

eameetiy  commending,   as    only  a  and  professions,  had  already  Wrm  to 

WBim  inead  €o«M  do^  Bacon's  suit  plot  the  darkesttreason  against  Queen 

t«)r  \he  iiand  of  his  beautiful  cousin,  and  kingdom,  when  he  1^  his  weary, 

the  ycNmg  and  wealthy  widow  of  Sir  ill>trained, downhearted U'oopsagainst 

Williaa  Hatten.  the  redoubtable  O'Neill.    The  truce 

Anndiig  by  ontward  signs,  by  he  was  fain  to  grant  the  rebel  leader, 
Bacons  growing  debts,  his  grief  at  and  his  sudden  return  to  Court  alone 
Her  Mi^ea^s  crvel  treatment  of  one  and  against  orders,  in  the  hope  of  cool- 
so  loyal,  his  raetlesB  craving  for  some  ing  his  sovereign's  anger  towards  one 
post  of  honoiir  a«d  high  pay.  Lord  whose  enemies  were  now  trying  hard 
iUunpMl  regards  this  woomg  as  one  to  inflame  it,  are  made  parts  of  a  set- 
of  pure  aelf-^Jiterest  Mr.  Dixon  gain-  tied  scheme  for  sharing  Her  Mi^jestv's 
eajrs  with  a  sBeer,  but  proceeds  to  Crown  between  the  ^glish  and  the 
show  how  Mttle  ean  be  said  on  the  Irish  Earl.  His  attempts  to  counter- 
other  fliidke.  Instead  of  breaJdng  his  act  the  rivalry  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
heart  lor  the  fair  terma^t^  whose  and  the  secret  enmitv  of  Sir  Robert 
nmawia^  uisniige  with  Sir  £dward  Cecil,  who  was  ouietly  stepping  into 
Coke  hiB  deleated  rivals  had  after-  the  room  of  his  dead  father,  are  now 
wards  small  reason  to  regret.  Bacon  turned  into  proofs  of  wickedness 
busied  himself  in  composing  a  *Trea-  wholly  at  variance  with  all  we  have 
tiite  on  Law,"  in  pttblishing  the  first  hitherto  seen  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
f<iitioii  of  his  '*  Essays^"  in  regaining  frank  and  lovable.  All  this,  founded 
Her  Mijesty's  goodwill  through  the  on  documents  in  the  State  Paper 
same  channel  by  which  he  had  Tost  it  Office,  none  but  Cecil  himself  seems 
As  Member  for  Ipswich  in  1597,  he  to  have  known  or  guessed  at  the  time. 
used  his  eloquence  to  obtain  from  the  Of  what  worth  confessions  forced 
Commons  as  large  a  grant  as  that  he  from  the  pain  of  tortures  or  the  hope 
had  erewhile  uiged  them  to  withhold,  of  reward  may  be,  we  have  the  less 
Another  motion  made  by  himself,  and  need  to  inquire,  seeing  that  Bacon,  in 
carried  after  a  fruitless  stru^le  in  the  common  with  the  world  at  large,  saw 
Lords — a  motion  for  reclaiming  to  nothing  in  this  part  of  his  patron's 
it«  former  uses  all  land  turned  into  career  out  acts  of  doubtful  general- 
pasture  since  the  Queen's  accession —  ship  and  foolish  disobedience  to  a 
seems  to  have  won  him  equal  favour  royal  command.  That  which  all  of 
from  t^e  people  and  the  Crown,  the  us  are  most  concerned  to  know  is,  how 
myml  grant  of  a  fan*  estate  about  Chel-  &r  Baoon  was  justified  in  pUyinj^  the 
tenham  following  close  on  his  par-  part  he  did;  first,  on  the  trial  of  Eesex 
liamentary  triumph.  oefore  the  Privy  Council ;  afterwards. 

Bacon's  star  was  now  steadily  ris-  on  the  prosecution  of  his  unhappv 

ing,  while  that  of  Essex  began  to  friend  for  the  mad  outbreak  which 

wane.    The  Qneen  smiled  more  and  brought  him  to  the  scaffold, 

more  on  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  the  By  Bacon's  own  account,  he  not  only 

high-metUed,  warm-hearted,   young  pleaded  with  the  Queen  in  behalf  of 

Earl  Marshal.    Caring  onlv  to  retain  Essex,  but  induced  her  to  give  up  the 

hm"  good  gmees,  he  prayed  for  leave  purpose  of  trying  her  old  favonnts  in 

to  command  the  troops  which  should  the  Star  Chamber.    Yet,  in  a  letter  to 

bring  rebellious  Ircdand  on  her  knees.  Elizabeth,  he  hedges  afaintrequest  for 

Against  the  advioe,  it  seems,  of  Bacon  exemption  from  any  share  in  the  actual 
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Villiere  oved  him  a  grudge  tous  fnendship.  Mr.  Dixon,  hawcTer, 

iBg  to  appMDt  one  of  toe  will  have  it  that  Brcod  waa  made 

»  men  to  an  office  in  Lis  own  Cbancellor  by  James    alone,  while 

:on  himself  had  a  long  score  Buddngbam  wm  actuallj  bM^aining 

or  the  inenilta  and  injuries,  for  the  sale  of  that  office  to  another 

icied,  of  man  J  former  yenrs.  man.  If  thia  were  as  tme  as  it  soands 

Moreat,  SimeiBst    pretexta  false  tn  us,  the  new  Lord  Keeper  was 

by  triumphant  malice,  the  either  a  most  accomplished  hypocrit-e, 

er  and  boldest  jndge  of  his  or  a  most  ahallow-witt^d  dupe :  two 

turned  out  of  the  Priyy  characters  between  which  we  leave 

and    suspended   from  his  his  advooatee  to  chooee  at  leisure, 

ities  until  he  should  have  InstaEed  on  the  first  day  of  E.tet«r 

le  "  novehiefl,  errors,  and  Term  with  much  lordly  show  and 

conceits"  which  his  Litw  popular  shouting,  Bacon  buckled  to 

rere  now  discovered  to  con-  nia  work  with  a  zeal  answfringto  the 

e  disgraceil  old  man  soon  promiseheldoutinhi8opettingBpee<*. 

nved  from  Baoon  a  written  In  a  month's  time  his   nnflaegicg 

tion,  whieb,  utterly  as  Mr.  energy  had  cleared  off  the  whole  neap 

is  ignored  it,  aeems  but  to  of  business  which  his  predecessor  had 

n  veil  of  quiet  warning  and  left  in  arrear.    During  his  few  years 

-like  reproof  over  the  con-  ofhigh  office  justice  was  never  delaypd. 

meanneBS  of  a  spirit  bum-  whatever  whispera  went  forth  about 

Dund,  yet  never  daring  to  the  selling  of  it.     His  sittings  were 

til  the   hour    for  stnking  continued  many  days  after  the  close 

d  passed  away.      "Under  of  each  term;  only  "the  depth  of  the 

'  says  Lord  Csropbel!,  "  of  three  long  yaoations  "  being  reserved 

christian  pai't,  Bacon  pours  for  "studies,  arts,  and  sciences,"  for 

iol  int^  the  wounds  be  had  which  he  always  arowed  bis  innate- 

'    But  another  abaft  has  yet  tenderness.     He  made  himself  popii- 

from  the  same  quiver.    If  lar  with  the  judges  and  leading  bar- 

I  to  be  spared  the  ahame  of  ristera,  by  frequently  asking  them  to 

irial.  and  the  burden  of  a  dinner,  and  nnoendinghimself  among 

ne,  ne  must  atill  be  removed  them  when  the  feast  was  over.     In 

iidgeship.  Writing  to  James,  the    continued    wranglings  betwe<Ti 

ley-general,  as  good  as  tells  Sir  John  and  Lady  Pt^tngton,  which 

neither  himself  nor  his  fe!'  are  brought  for  settlement  into  his 

lillors  will  take  it  much  to  own  Court,  he  seems  to  have  held 

ould  his  m^esty  still  con-  the  balance  even  between  two  of  the 

hink  Coke  "  not  fit  for  his  most  tiresome  foola  that  ever  washed 

What  is  this  but  another  their  dirty  linen  abroad.   Meanwhile. 

fthe  gentleman's  request  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  still  hollir<{ 

Is,  not  to  duck  a  certain  oh-  with  threats  of  fine  and  demands  for 

isitor  in  the  nearest  pond  1  further  revision  of  his  reports ;  whitt- 

I  time  the  needful  warrant  the  Court  of  High  Commission  began 

the  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  steadily  to  enlarge  its  iiowersformis- 

:«ate  anew  Chief  Justice  in  chief  through  Bacon's  fearless  tam- 

of  Coke,  dismissed.   Bacon,  pering  with  judges  less  bold  or  proud 

iher  hand,  to  his  many  rich  than  his  fiillen  nrat. 

now  added    the  post    of  His  own  courage,  however,  sorted 

)r  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  well  with  that  of  "his  juniora    ^^li^e 

lontha  later,  on  the  7th  of  the  King  and  his  favourite  were  away, 

617,  he  received  from  the  in  Scotland,  Coke    applied    to  fflf 

.  bended  knees,  the  Great  Lord  Keejjer  for  a  warrant  to  regain 

which  he  had  oartered  all  possession  of  his  daughter  Frawis, 

ue  philosopher,  a  thorough  who  bad  been  privily  carried  off  from 

md  an  honest    gentleman,  his  house  by  her  moUier,  on  the  plea 

ther  have  died  than  give  of  swring  her  from  a  forced  match 

iverflowing    with    satieiied  with  Buckingham's  brother,  Sir  John 

ent  home  to  write  Villiera,  Villiers.    A  warrant  being  refused  by 

of  Buckingham,  a  letter  of  Bacon,  who  foresaw  the  danger  to 

rapturous    thanks  for    this  himself  in  any  alliance  between  his 

proctf  of  his  firm  and  gen»-  old  enemy  u)d  his  present  patmn, 
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^'ftined  the  moans  of  destroying  his  therein  quoted  against  the  dead  Earl 
country's  freedom.  The  worst  con-  were  a^whit  better  grounded  than 
St  ruction  was  placed  on  the  merest  the  charge  of  secret  treason  which 
tnf!»>s;  and  every  plea  put  forward  by  Essex,  on  his  trial,  had  brought 
fciSrt^fX  in  paUiation  of  oceds  which  he  against  Cecil,  sure  we  are  that  no  man 
never  sou^t  to  deny,  was  scornfully  of  any  spirit  would  have  stooped  to 
thm«t  ajrideby  the  very  man  who  had  write  as  Bacon  did,  for  many  times 
hfit  lately  dven  it  shape.  Appealing  the  payment  he  took  in  praise  and 
.Mir.iifwrt  **  these  orators  who,  out  of  a  money  down,  and  promises  of  high 
I'^riH  Mid  custom  of  speaking,  would  preferment  on  the  next  vacancy.  For 
tluow  80  much  criminal  odium  upon  although  about  the  tract  itself  Mr. 
him,"  Essex  solemnly  avowed  his  in-  Dixon  nas  not  a  word  to  say,  yet  with  a 
nooence  "of  any  disloyal  thought  or  lover's  turn  for  confounding  blemishes 
hami  to  Her  Majesty,"  or  of  any  mur-  with  beauties,  lie  dwells  exultingly 
denms  design  against  the  enemies  who  on  the  twelve  h  \\  n  d  led  pounds  award- 
had  planned  his  ruin.  In  answer,  ed  to  his  hero  out  of  tne  fines  levied 
Bacon  retiimed  to  his  former  charge,  on  some  of  the  late  Earl's  followers, 
and  found  another  parallel  to  the  pri-  and  begs  his  readers  to  fancy  Coke's 
Aoner'a  crime  in  the  attempt  made  by  delight  in  passing  an  order  for  that 
Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  to  dethrone  simi  to  his  hated  rival,  Francis 
his  sovereign  "  on  the  day  of  the  Bar-  Bacon. 

ricadoesw"    To  all  this  Mr.  Dixon  re-  In  defence  of  acts  which  the  many 

plies  by  declaring  that  Bacon  could  friends  of  Essex  were  likely  enough 

not  help  himiself ;  that  no  one  can  put  to  read  unfavourably,  his  late  accuser 

him  in  the  wrong  without  first  prov-  addressed  to  Lord  Alountjoy,  in  1603, 

mrr  Essex  to  have  done  right;  that  that  famons"  Apology,"  which,  in  the 

the  worst  part  of  the  Earl's  offences  eyes  of  all  careful  readers,  seems  to 

was  studiously  kept   back   by   the  shut  the  door  at  once  and  for  ever  on 

Queen  or  her  advisers ;   that  Lord  our  hopes  of  clearing  Bacon  from  the 

Campbell,  in  like  circumstances,  would  blame  attaching  to  him  for  deeds  that 

have  behaved  with  the  like  sternness:  might  after  all  be  construed  another 

that  to  do  less  than  Bacon  did  **  would  way.    In  that  apology  we  have  an 

have  been  to  act  like  a  weak  girl,  not  unconscious  picture  of  the  man  him- 

hke  a  great  man."  self,  drawn  in  colours  which  his  worst 

If  Bacon  had  done  a  little  more  for  enemy  wonld  hardly  have  dared  to 

his  old  friend  during  those  anxious  use— in  colours  which  make  Pope's 

days  between  his  trial  and  his  be-  antithesis — "the    wisest,    brightest, 

hcadaL,   possibly  that   friend's    life  meanest  of  mankind" — sound  almost 

might  have  been  spared,  and  certainly  a  literal  fact.    It  is  a  sad  picture  of 

Bacon's  character  would  have  fared  human  inconsistency,  of  intellectual 

the  better  with  future  ages.    Yet  he  might  set  off  by  moral  weakness,  of 

Tif»ithcr,    it   seems,   went   near   the  bright    genius   and   varied  wisdom 

Tower;  nor,  when  he  once  had  pri-  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  a  base  ambi- 

VHte  speech  of  the  Queen,  did  he  ven-  tion,  a  paltry  concern  for  self  Never 

lure,  by  his  own  admission,  "to  deal  did  feet  of  clay  show  forth  so  pitiably 

directly  for  my  Lord,  as  thin^  stood;"  beneath  the  front  of  brass.    Barnes 

pntisfying  his  conscience  with  vague  Newcome  could  not  have  betrayed 

talk  about  the  royal  mercy,  which  he  more  happy  ignorance  of  his  own  vil- 

likened  to  "  an  excellent  oalm  that  lany  than  Bacon  here  betrays  of  his 

did  continually  distil  from  her  sovcr-  own  selfish  uicauness.  Out  of  his  own 

ei<ni  faand&  and  inade  an  excellent  mouth  we  are  fain  to  adjudge  him 

odour  in  the  senses  of  her  ])eople."  guilty  of  not  feeling  that  he  has  done 

As  if  his  service  to  the  Queen  had  not  a  great  wrong  to  himself,  to  Essex,  to 

yet  driven  him  far  enough  beyond  the  all  who,  revering  the  philosopher, 

naio  of  delicate  forbearance  towards  would  wish  also  to  love  the  roan. 

Essex,  he  gladly  allowed  himself  to  be  Mr.  Dixon  may  try  to  save  his  cha- 

made  the  mouthpiece  of  new  charges  racter  by  blackening  that  of  others  ; 

put  forth  by  Cecil  and  the  Queen,  in  Mr.  Montagu  may  attempt  to  show 

a  pamphlet  bearing   the   name   of  that  he  sought  power  only  to  use  it 

Bacon,  and  called  "  A  Declaration  of  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  but  the 

the  Pmetices  and  Treasons  of  Robert,  world  at  lar^e,  coupling  the  fkcts  he 

la^  Earl  of  E^nex."  Sven  if  the  facts  himself  admits  with  the  reasons  he 
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conceived  by  the  most  farsighted  of  downfall  of  a  Chancellor  already  en- 

ancieat  seem    In  return  for  Tag  de<li-  deared  to  James  and  BaddngLam  by 

cation  of  the  "  Novum  Orgaoum,"  and  his  powerfu!  support  of  every  scheme 

the  gpeciaj  gift  of  a  copy  to  King  for  enlarging  tne  royal  infiuenoe,  and 

Jame^  Bafiou  received  from  His  Ma-  eiiriching  the  house  of  ViUiera.     See- 

jesty  a  kind  letter  of  thanksand  com-  iug  their  own  danger,  James  and  his 

pliments, neither  iiiigracefutnorprob-  favourite    declined  bo    shield    Ibeir 

ably  insincere.      Even  Buckingham  ablest  servant  from  the  oopular  rage. 

wrote  to  congratulate  a  Chancellor  Here,indeed,Mr.  Dixon  hasstumble.! 

whose  philosophy  did  not  clash  with  ou  a  mare's  nest  of  unwonted  size. 

the  services  needed  by  his  patron.  In  the  teeth  of  aU  facts  and  likelihood 

On  the  27th  January,  1621,  Bacon's  he  requests  us  to  look  on  Bacon's  fall 

glory  was  at  its  height    On  that  day  aa  the  result  of  a  deep  laid  conspiracy 

he  was  invested,  in  the  usual  way, —  between  Coke  and  the  Villiers  fuc- 

not,  as  Mr.  Dixon  says,  by  special  tion.    So  monstrous  a  bantling  hm 

ordinance—with  the  robe  and  coronet  seldom  before  been  held  out  as  the 

of  Viscount  St,  Albans.  Threemonths  true  child  of  historic  researcli.     In 

later  he  had  lost  all  that  either  an  the  lack  of  all  evidence  for  such  a 

honest  or  a  worldly  man  wouid  have  claim,  we  need  only  here  say  that  the 

counted  precious — all  at  least  but  the  Villiers  faction  were  the  m«t  to  fall 

honour  of  having  written  the  great  imder  the  lash  of  a  reforming  Parlia- 

tezt-book  of  modern  uhilosophy.    Be-  meut;  that  Sir  Edward  Villiers  was 

tween  the  haughty  advice  he  gave  the  sent  abroad  to  escape  the  doom  of  his 

Parliament  which  sat  on  the  30th  fellow-swindlers ;  that Cokewasafiei- 

January— the   first  time  for  nearly  wards  lodged  in  the  Tower  for  his 

seveuyeara — andhisabjectprayer  for  orerbolduess  that  year  a^ain^  the 

mercjfc  to  the  peers  who  were  sent  to  court ;  and  that  Bacon  himself  was 

hear  him  verify  his  own  written  con-  ere  long  writing  to  Buckin^am  aa  to 

fession  of  the  guilt  laid  at  hia  door,  an  assured  and  powerful  fnend. 
there  lies  eucloiied  the  last  act  of  as       On  that  last  scene  of  Bacon's  pub- 

mouruful  a  play  as  ever  was  witnessed  lie  life  we  have  neither  room  nor  wish 

on  this  earthly  stage.    Never,  per-  to  dwell     When  the  cry  of  abuaes  in 

haps,  was  pride  so  near  destruction  as  the  Courts  of  Justice  had  narrowed, 

wHen  the  Lord  Chancellor,  flushed  yet  deepened,  it  into  a  lone  roll  of  spe-    I 

with  his  growing  honours,  and  over-  cific  charges  against  the  Lord  Chan-    i 

confident  in  the  temper  of  those  he  cellor  himself,  he  began  at  length  to    I 

had  so  often  swayed  before,  lectured  see  that  in  the  netwMch  he  bad  more    I 

both  Houses  on  their  duty  and  de-  than  once  prepared  for  othern  he  also    I 

raeanour  in  a  strain  which  Elizaltcth  had  now  been  caoght.    Utterly  uu-    I 

herself  coidd  not  have  outdone.  With  manned  by  the  drear  discovery,  con-    | 

a  blindness  doubly  strange  in  one  so  scions  of  his  actual  guilt,  and  reailing    ' 

shrewd  and  experienced,  he  was  un-  his  doom  in  the  cold  looks  and  'wary    ' 

furling  eveiy  sail  to  the  ripple  of  the  silence  of  his  courtly  friends,  he  only    . 

Hearing  hurricane.    Having  voted  the  avoided  the  torture  of  a  public  trial 

needful  supplies,  the  Commons  pro-  by  sending  in  to  the  peers,  from  bis    < 

ceeded  to  do  their  duties  with  an  ear-  sick  room,  a  written  coafessiou  of  his    ' 

nestness  that  took  the  Court  by  sur-  guilt  on  every  one  of  the  charges  set 

prise.    Committees  on  monoiToUes,  on  down  against  him.     In  his  lart  wild    I 

the  abuses  of  courts  of  justice,  were  clutching  at  every  straw  he  offered  to    ; 

quickly  formed  under  the  leadership  bribe  James  with  "  a  good  history  of    | 

of  men  determined  to  wreak  a  signal  England,  and  a  better  digest  of  his 

vengeance  on  the  chief  authors  of  the  laws,"ifBomehow,  withHiaMajeety's    ] 

late    misrule.     The  popular  feeling  help,  the  bitter  cup  of  a  sentence  by    | 

against  the  court  had  not  been  les-  his  peers  might  only  paas  away.     To    , 

Bened  by  James's  cowar<lly  refusal  to  the  lords  who  came  to  hear  bim  cer- 

md  hia  unhappy  son-in-law,  the  dis-  tify  the  genuineness  of  his  own  siena- 

crowued  King  of  Boheuiia,  the  fugi-  ture,  he  burst  forth  with  an  abject 

live  Elector  Palatine.    Buckingham  prayer  for  mercy  to  such  a  broken 

himself  was  threatened  in  the  punish-  reed.    In  apite  of  the  King's  etTurts 

ment  awarded    to  Mompesaon  and  to  befriend  him,  of  hia  own  personal 

Michel).     The  inquiry  into  judicial  weight  among  the  peers,  of  tlie  pity 

abuses  had  for  ite  si)ecial  aim  the  commonly  felt  for  such  a  cmninal,  the 
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Uck  on  the  lift  of  JameB,  to  wkeedie  Bellor  in  affairs  of  state  as  well  as  law, 
hi«  excited  heareTs  into  voting  twice  enabled  hini,  ere  long,  to  contrive  the 
the  amoont  of  stibsidieB  at  first  al-  needful  vacancy.  In  the  paper  of 
li>wed.  Once  more,  as  on  a  like  occa-  Reasons  which  Bacon  drew  up  to 
ition  in  the  latter  days  of  Queen  Eliza-  show  his  master  the  great  advantage 
U'tli,  the  rising  courtier  laid  himself  of  raising  Coke  to  tlie  King's  Bench 
open  to  the  sneers  of  those  who  had  and  himself  to  the  post  of  Attorney- 
not  yet  foisotten  how  touchingly  the  General  Hobart,  any  one  but  the 
young  and  daring  Member  for  Middle-  blindest  partisan  would  read  the  fit- 
eex  had  painted  the  cruel  effects  of  tiug  sequel  to  the  character  already 
largo  subeidiea  in  his  famous  speech  revealed  in  his  own  '^  Apology " — 
of  1593.  would  feel  himself  listening,  in  blank 
Flushed  with  success  and  the  pro-  disgust,  to  the  advice  of  a  heartless 
mi«e  of  more,  Bacon  soon  after  mar-  backstair  plotter — afearless  worship- 
ried  the  fair  Alice  Bamham,  for  whom  per  of  place  and  pelf— a  statesman 
he  had  owned  a  liking  three  years  who  coolly  recommends  the  sys- 
before.  That  the  match  was  not  to  tematic  straining  of  the  royal  prero- 
all  seeming  a  mercenary  one,  Mr.  gative — a  lawyer  who  calmly  talks  of 
Dixon  has  done  much  to  show.  A  buUying  the  king's  judges  into  doing 
twelvemonth  later,  after  some  trying  their  master's  pleasure,  not  the  justice 
delays  and  much  unseemly  fawning  they  owed  his  people, 
ou  men  in  power.  Bacon  got  both  In  the  autumn  of  1613  Sir  Francis 
feet  on  the  ladder  which  men  of  his  became  Attorney-General  in  the  room 
own  standing  and  far  less  ability  had  of  Qobart  promoted  to  the  Common 
been  momiting  before  him  for  the  last  Pleas.  Meanwhile  his  pen  had  not 
thirteen  years.  On  the  25th  of  Juue,  been  idle.  In  these  latter  years  he 
1G()7,  he  was  made  Solicitor-Generai;  published  his  *'  Oogitata  et  Visa," 
and  at  once  became,  by  force  of  liis  his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  and 
stronger  intellect,  the  King's  chief  a  thii^d  edition  of  his  "Essays,"  con- 
minister  in  aU  points  of  puulic  law.  taining,  along  with  man^  other  new 
<  >f  his  general  aoings  during  the  next  pieces,  an  alleged  portrait  of  the  late 
few  years  Mr.  Dixon's  book  presents  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  the  shape  of  a 
a  new,  if  rather  overwrought  accounts  short  but  cutting  essav  on  Deformity. 
Ha  fell  fold  of  Coke  by  maintaining  His  great  work  was  also  "  going  for- 
th ejuiisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Wales;  ward ;"  and  his  bmin  was  bus^'  with 
he  strove  more  successfully  in  the  other  schemes,  now  for  amendmg  the 
iaw-oonrts  than  in  Parliament  to  effect  laws,  anon  for  writing  a  history  of 
a  virtual  imion  of  the  two  nations ;  his  own  country  during  some  period 
he  tried  hard  to  compromise  the  dis-  more  or  less  recent 
]>ute  between  King  and  Commons,  Chosen,  by  three  different  places, 
t4>uching  roval  wardships,  and  other  for  the  Parliament  of  the  following 
iiDseemlv  shreds  of  the  old  feudal  year,  Bacon  took  his  seat  as  member 
times ;  he  lent  the  influence  of  his  for  Cambridge,  and  was  allowed  to 
mime  and  purse  to  the  great  Virginian  retain  it  in  breach  of  the  rule  which 
Company,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  disabled  a  crown  lawyer  from  sitting 
British  rule  in  the  Far  West.  Cecil  after  his  nomination  m  a  Parliunent 
dying  in  1612,  Bacon  found  himself  summoned  for  the  first  time.  The 
firee  to  push  his  way  in  a  court  where  rule  thus  broken  in  his  favour  has 
Carr  alone  stood  between  him  and  his  never  since  been  enforced;  a  fact 
royal  patron.  To  tiiis  rising  favourite,  which,  however  suggestive  in  other 
already  made  Earl  of  Rochester,  he  ways,  has  no  more  bearing  on  the 
sued  in  vain  for  the  vacant  Mastership  question  of  his  political  purity  than 
of  the  Wards,  which  he  had  made  so  the  fact  of  his  influence  with  the 
sure  of  winning  as  even  to  order  the  House  itself  has  on  the  question  of 
new  dothes  for  his  serving-men.  his  moral  worth.  Parliament  being 
From  James  himself,  however,  he  dissolved,  after  a  stonny  and  fruitless 
had  by  this  time  squeezed  out  a  pro-  session,  James  betook  himself,  with 
mise — ^not  recorded  by  Mr.  Dixon —  Bacon's  advice,  to  levying  the  sum  he 
that  he  should  *'  succeed,  if  he  lived,  wanted  by  means  as  liable  to  abuse 
into  the  Attorney's  plaoe^  whensoever  as  they  seem  to  have  been  unlawful, 
it  should  be  void."  His  mterest  with  For  protesting  loudly  against  these 
James»  wbo  found  him  a  useful  coun-  new  "  Benevobnees,"  one  Oliver  St. 
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OT  ooKKtiPnoK;  and  do  ra-  cornea  out  now  and  a^in  in  hia  pri- 

all  defence,  and  put  myself  vote  letters  and  some  other  writing 

lo  graoe  and  mercy  of  your  that  bear  on  personal  or   political 

s."    Yet  Mr.  Dixon  can  aay  things.    In  him  the  intellect  of  a 

}  pleada  guilty  to  careleesnea^  Solomon  was  yoked  to  the  spirit  of  a 

rime]"  slave  and  the  conscience  of  a  hooK- 

Mt  is,  that  Bacon  througbont  maid.      He  showed  hineelf  as  far 

>d  himself  like  one  conscious  beneath  Coke  in  moral  dignity  m  he 

'  bad  cause.    Eeneverspeaks,  out-topped  Coke  in  specalatiTegemua. 

>r  aots  like  an  innocent  man.  No  Hindoo  could  have  ooorted  the 

iaia  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  great  Akbar  more  slavishly  than  Baeon 

quibbles  more  and  more  ma-  bowed  himself  before  the  despicable 

B  the  case  went  on.    He  tried  James.     His  wisdom,  after  sil,  wa« 

himself  from  foundering  by  like  that  of  the  first  Napoleon — a  f^ 

g  to  bis  ju^es  one  admission  guide  to  pesent  advantage, but afalse 

lother,  until  every  thing  he  Eghttoanylastinggood.    Hiaworkll? 

I  have  prized  most  dearly  had  career  points  a  moral  strangely  akin 


King  grasp.    He  knew  well  ists,  who  shrink  from  reading  the  sid 

ID  before  ois  own  day  bribery  tniths  that  nature  lovea  to  scrawl 

Ige  was  accounted  a  heinous  over  her  fairest  workmanship.    For 

ret  he  nevN  seemed  to  realize  all  Ms  splendid  parts,  his  lovable  qua- 

no  of  his  own  misdeeds,  and  lities,  his  social  charms,  his  Mends  st 

limself  to  the  last  in  the  be-  court,hiB  lack  of  personal  foes  abroad; 

^vhatevergiftshemigbt  have  yet  when  hia  hour  of  trial  came,  he 

le  had  always  judtfod  each  fell  at  once  to  the  ground,  covered 

its  own  merits,  ha3  alwt^  with  shame,  abandoned  by  his  moat 

bimae^ a  faithful  servant  to  powerful  frieiid3,regardedwithscotn- 

WB,  as  if  his  shortcomingB  in  nil  pity  by  those  who  bad  to  pro- 

iction  were  wiped  out  by  his  nounce  his  doom.    Could  ruin  soutt^r 

ce  in  another,  or  as  if  the  fact  have  befallen  the  pure  high'bearted 

ry  turned  on  the  character  of  patriot,  whom  Mr.  Dixon,  misled  bj 

pnenta  given.     It  is,  indeed,  nis  heated  fancy,  baa  arrayed  in  the 

ral  deadness  which  lies  at  the  outward  likenen  of  Francis  Bacon  i 
all  hia  public  doings,  which 
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Thy  rigid  sinews  rest,  and  lick  that  stripe 

Of  foam  from  thy  white  lips,  and  of  thy  gripe 
nelaz  tbe  iron  strength,  that  men  may  live 
To  pour  the  memory  of  the  quiet  Past 

Into  the  quiet  urn  of  the  To  Come ; 

And  History  at  last  be  no  more  dumb. 
Stunned  by  the  savage  yells,  and  struck  aghast 
And  let  tbe  majesty  of  Peace  appear, 

Whil«-robedj  with  abeaves  of  plen^  tm  her  um; 
Be  ^gels  round  her ;  on  her  forehead  clear 

The  star  of  Hope ;— but— lest  the  Dragon  hano 
The  chUdreu  of  her  love — a  glittering  spear 

Grasped  etaS-wise,  will  not  hurt  her  holiest  diaim. 

Aatkha, 
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written  advice,  which  neither  Villiera  denied  his  gnilt,  Bacon  had  promised 

u'lr  himself  cared  much  to  follow,  to  charge  him  so  lightly  as  to  ensure 

The  same  man  who  hud  warned  \m  his    escape   from    the    punishment 

young  pupil  to  suspect  him  who  sued  which,  if  gtiilty,  he  deserved  as  mucli 

to  be  made  a  judge,  and  utterlv  to  as  that  Ix)rd  Sanquhair  for  whose 

.scout  him  who  should  bargain  for  a  life  Bacon  had  not  been  recommended 

indgeship,  was  now  begging  and  bar-  to  plead.     It  is  almost  needless  to 

pining  with  all  his  might  and  skill  add,  that  here,  as  in  other  doubtful 

for  the  highest  indgeship  in  the  land,  passages  of  Bacon's  life,  his  new  bio- 

the  XK>st  which  his  friend  Lord  Chan-  giapher  has  drawn  an  ideal  hero,  an 

(vUorElIesmere  had  filled  so  worthily  English  Bayard  of  the  gown,  who, 

for  some  twenty  years  past.    Sniffing  while  Coke  was  crying  like  an  ogre 

a  vacancy  from  afar  in  the  growing  for  more  blood,  cared  only  to  deal  out 

illnesa  of  that  friend,  he  made  the  justice  largely  tempered  with  mercy; 

King  a  free  offering  of  his  heart,  his  whose  som  was  filled  with  a  divine 

service,  his  place  of  attorney  which  compassion  for  the  mo6t   shameless 

he  held  to  be*' honestly  worth"  £6,(K)0  woman  of  her  day,  a  culprit  whose 

a-year,   and  his  place  in  the  Star-  crime  outshadowed  that  of  a  vulgar 

C'liamber,  worth  £1,600,  if  not  a  great  murderess  as  far  as  her  rank  in  life 

tleal  more,  if  only  James  would  pnj-  outtopped  that  of  her  tool  andscape- 

mise  to  make  his  poor  suppliant  the  goat,  Mrs.  Turner, 

next  Iiord  Cliaiicellor.  There  was  but  The  calm  flow  of  Bacon's  wedded 

une  man,  he  broadly  hinted,  for  such  life  seems  to  have  been  ruffled  now 

a  poet.     Ooke,  for  instance,  was  too  an<l   then    by   squabbles   with    his 

iKipntar,  too  headstrong;   my  Lord  mother-in-law,  the  alderman's  widow, 

Uobttft  lacked  statesmanship  ;  my  the  present  wife  of  rich,  generous, 

Loni  of  Canterbury  had  enough  to  do  stubborn  Sir  John  Pakington.    Her 

with    his    spiritual    affairs.     Time  evil   temper  makes  mischief  wher- 

preRsed,  and  Lord  Ellesmere  was  very  ever  she  goes  ;  inflames  the  natural 

like  to  die.     Only  let  liis  Majesty  heat  of  her  husband's  wrath  ;  rouses 

name  his  attorney  for  the  seals,  and  Bacon  himself  into  an  attitude  of  un- 

he  would  be  raising  an  honest  man,  wonted  sternness,  even  to  a  denial  of 

aaoundstatesman,  an  able  and  zealous  his  further  acquaintance  until  she 

servant  who  would  do  all  his  master's  ffl lis  into  a  better  mood.    Had  Mr. 

work,  take  jealous  care  of  his  prerog-  Dixon  treated  us  to  a  few  more  de- 

ative,  keep  his  judges  to  their  alle-  tails  of  this  kind,  written  in  a  less 

gianee,  and  use  ms  own  great  parlia-  affected  style,  his  book  would  have 

mentaiy   influence  to  ^  rectify''  an  been  more  amusing  and  a  good  deal 

assembly  on  whose  conduct  so  much  less  absurd. 

would  oe  at  stake.    On  Lord  Elles-  On  the  ruins  of  Somerset's  party 

mere's  sudden  amendment  and  seem-  YiUiers  at  once  rose  high.     Ii  his 

ing  slowne-ss  to  give  up  his  place,  personal  graces  had  first  won   the 

Bacon,  in  a  letter  to  Villiers,  renewed  King,  his  skilful  flattery  and  deter- 

a  former  motion  of  his  touching  a  seat  mined  tact  had  since  secured  him — 

in  the  Privv  Council.  The  King  gave  as  Mr.  Langton  Sanford  has  lately 

him  the  choice  between  a  promise  shown— as  thorough  a  mastery  of  the 

of  the  great  seal  and   his  appoint-  weak,  haughty,  shy,  secretive  prince 

ment  as  Privy  Councillor.    Bacon  at  Charles.    In  him,  at  this  time.  Bacon 

once  accepted  the  smaller  bait,  with  also  had  gotten  such  a  friend  as  he 

an  avowwi  intention  to  keep  his  eye  was  likely  or  deserved  to  find  in  a 

on  the  larger.  courtier  so  cold,  selfish,  and  cumbered 

This  new  preferment  followed,  and  with  needy  kin.   To  the  King  himself 

was  doubtless  owing  to  the  service  his  faithful  attorney  enlarged  on  the 

he  had  done  the  King  on  the  famous  noble  qualities  of  such  a  favourite  ; 

trial  of  Somerset   and   his  wicked  the  favourite  he  amused  with  jokes 

countess  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  and   stories    about    their    common 

Overbury.  While  the  lesser  criminals  enemy,  the  Chief  Justice.     Coke's 

in  that  dark  business  were  sacrificed  turn  of  suffering  was  now  come,  and 

to  the  popular  feeUng,  the  countess  Bacon  had  no  fine  scruples  about 

was  allowed  to  avoid  exposure  by  trampling  on  a  fallen  foe.    The  Chief 

throwing  herself  on  the  royaJ  mercy  ;  Justice  had  offended  the  King  by  re- 

and  witn  regurd  to  Somerset,  who  fusing  to  stay  a  private  cause  at  his 
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Coke  nakly  took  the  law  into  his  own  doned  by  his  anpointment  as  chief 

haaiisL    Hu  wife  obtamed  the  justice  commander  of  the  ill-starred  expedi- 

vithh^  from  Mm ;  and  Coke,  if  Mr.  tion  to  Gciiana.    When  Raleigh  had 

DixoB*8  dales  be  eorreet,  was  glad  to  applied  for  a  formal  pardon  before  he 

Bsn  himself  by  a  timelv  compromise  set  sail,  he  had  been  aavised  by  Bacon 

from  fnr^ier  harm  at  the  hands  of  a  himself  to  "  spare  his  purse  in  this 

judge  who  preferred  the  duties  of  particular ;  for/'  proceeded  his  conn- 

an  advoeate.    Baccm's interference  in  seller,  ''upon  mv  life,  you  have  a  suf- 

thifi  quarrel,  and  his  earnest  advice  to  ficient  pardon  already,  the  kinc  bar- 

the  King  against  such  a  match,  drew  ing,  under  his  broad  seal,  made  you 

forth  such  angry  letters  from  both  acSniral  of  his  fleet,  and  given  you 

•fames  and  Buckingham,  that  he  has-  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  sol- 

taied  to  humble  himself  while  there  diers  and  ofticers  you  command.*'  But 

was  yet  time.     He  assured  the  for-  when,  after  Sir  Walteir's  return,  a 

mer  that  henceforth  he  would  fur-  cry  had  come  from  Spain  'for  ven- 

t  her  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  geance  on  the  invader  of  Spanish 

the  match  he  bad  just  been  striving  groxmd,  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  taking 

\>7  deeds  and  words  to  undo.    When  counsel  with  the  assembled  judges, 

the  court  had  returned  to  Whitohall,  led  the  way  in  recommending  that 

he  was  fidn  to  ait  for  two  days  among  Raleigh  should  without  any  new  trial 

the  lacqueys  in  Buckinehara*s  ante-  be  at  once  beheaded  for  his  old  crime, 

<'hamber,  before  he  ooufi  succeed  in  because  ''nothing  short  of  an  exprras 

plunginff  himself  at  the  favourite's  pardon  could  purge  the  penalties  of 

feet,  and  earning  a  reluctant  pardon  treason ;  and  Raleigh  being  dviliier 

\^  the  fullest  confession  of  his  fault,  mortuus,  ousht  naturally  to  be  put 

The  penance  he  thus  performed  in  to  death."    whatever  were  Raleigh's 

atoneinent,not  only  for  having  thwart-  sins,  and  many  enough  he  had  to 

edtheiavoiuite,lMit  yet  more  for  the  answer  for,  every  one  felt  that  on 

Blighting  way  he  had  written  about  this  occasion  he  had  been  sacrificecl 

him  to  the  King,  was  speedily  follow-  by  a  false  friend  and  a  cowardly  King, 

ed  by  the  marriai^  he  had  so  greatly  on  hardly  the  faintest  colour  of  a  law, 

dreaded,  and  by  his  enem^*8  reappear-  to  the  anger  of  a  nation  whom  all 

ance  in  the  Pnvy  Council.  England  had  long  regarded  as  its  na- 

Buckingham,  however,  soon  relent-  tural  foe. 

ed  towards  one  so  pUable,  yet  withal  Two  years  later  the  Attomey-Gene- 

of  BQch  feir  repute.    Bacon,  for  his  ral,  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  was  tried  in 

l^art,  seems  to  nave  sjpared  no  pains  the  Star  Chamber  on  afrivolous  charge 

to  mido  the  effect  of  his  late  miscar-  of  having  inserted  in  a  public  charter 

ri'iJre,    The  friends  and  kindred  of  clauses  trenching  on  the  royal  prero- 

V  illiers  grew  rich  on  patents  of  mono-  gative.  He  had  offended  Bacon  as  well 

|x)iie8  confirmed  at  his  advice  to  such  as  Buckingham  by  pandering  neither 

infamous  harpies  as  Sir  Giles  Mom-  to  the  latter's  greea  nor  the  former's 

}>e:»on  and  Sir  Francis  Michell.  Few  self-esteem.  Bacon  himself  presided  at 

••Huses  of  any  moment  came  before  the  trial,  and  delivered.a'speech  which 

him  in  which  Buckingham  did  not  Mr.  Dixon  may  consider  lenient  but 

more  or  less  openly  interfere,  or  in  which  succeeded  in  evoking  a  sentence 

which  his  intenerenoe  was  openly  re-  "redounding  to  the  King's  great  ho- 

^•nted  by  the  judge.    At  length,  in  nour :"  a  phrase  by  no  means  dark  to 

<^aiiaary,  1618,  the  Lord  Keeper  was  the  King,  who  came  across  it  in  a  letter 

nifted  to  the  higher  grade  of  Lord  assuring  nim  of  Bacon's  thorough  suc- 

^ 'hancellor,  and  a  few  months  after  cess,  and  deep  contentment  witn  a  de- 

publidy  invested  with  the  title  of  fence  bywhicn"  many  deep  parts  of  the 

Baron  Verulam,  in  the  presence  of  charge  were  deeper  printed.      At  this 

Prince  Charles  and  some  of  the  first  very  time  people  were  reading,  with 

p^^ers  in  the  realm.    In  October  of  wonder,  delight,  or  disapproval,  the 

the  sune  year  he  hounded  on  his  creat  work  in  which  Bacon  embodied 

master  and  the  bench  of  judges  to  his  ripest  pondering :  on  that  new 

the  judicial  murder  of  Sir  Walter  Ra-  system  of  inductive  pnilosophy  which, 

leigh,  for  crimes  which  had  never  by  reversing  the  old  syllogistic  pro- 

Wn  clearly  proved,  had  since  been  cess,  has  ah-eady  clothed  some  of  the 

I'aifl  for  with  a  long  imprisonment,  darkest  i)ai>s;\ge8  in  the  book  of  Na- 

)^tt^  had  at  length  b^  yirtually  par-  ture  with  a  meaning  and  a  beauty  un- 
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conceived  by  the  most  farsiclited  of  downfall  of  a  ObanoeUor  whmAj  f« 

ancient  seerR.    In  return  for  nis  dedi-  deared  to  James  and  Bnririwgham  t  • 

cation  of  the  *^  Novum  Organum/'  and  his  |>owerful  support  of  every  widymt' 

the  HpetMal  gift  of  a  copy  to  King  for  enlarging  tne  royal  iniittcser,  «•■« 

Jani(*s,  J^(H)u  recoived  from  His  Mn-  curiching  the  house  of  VillimL    tic* 

jesty  A  kind  letter  of  thankdand  com-  iug  their  own  danger,  Jaawt  and  l  - 

plimeuts,  neither  ungraceful  nor  prob-  favourite    declined  to    thield    th».' 

ably  insincere.     Iweu  Buckingham  ablest  servant  from  the  populnr  rn:* 

wrote  to  congratulate  a  Chancellor  Here,  indeed,  Mr.  Dixon  luuietttinb«ri: 

whose  philosophv  did  not  clash  with  on  a  mare*s  nest  of  nnwooted  Mb 

the  services  needed  by  his  patron.  In  the  teeth  of  all  fads  and  Ukrlikut*: 

On  the  27th  January,  1621,  Bacon's  he  requests  us  to  look  ou  fiaeott'*  ii4.i 

glory  was  at  its  height.    On  that  day  as  the  result  of  a  deep  hud  conspire- } 

he  was  invested,  in  the  usual  way, —  between  Coke  and  the  ViUien  (^ 

not,  as  Mr.  Dixon  says,  by  special  tion.    So  inonstroos  a  banthaic  i-« 

ordinance  -with  the  robe  and  coronet  seldom  liefore  been  held  uut  as  ti  ^ 

ofViscount  St.  Albans.  Three  months  true  child  of  liistoric  reaeaiclk    it 

later  he  had  lost  all  that  either  an  tlie  hick  of  all  evidence  for  am-h  & 

honest  or  a  worldly  man  W(»uld  have  claim,  we  need  only  here  saj  ihax  u- 

counted  precious— all  at  least  but  the  Villiers  faction  were  the  finl  ti»  t«. 

honour  of  having  written  the  great  imdor  the  Ia<«h  of  a  refurminc  IW  .* 

text-book  of  modern  iihilosophy.    )k-  ment;  that  Sir  Edward  VilEera  vab 

tween  the  haughtv  advice  he  gave  the  sent  abroad  to  escape  the  doom  oi  h.* 

Parliament  whicn  sat  on  the  3()th  feUuw-swindlen«;tnatCt>kevasai> . 

January — the  first  time  for  nearly  wanls  Imlged  in  the  Tower  lor  t  • 

sevenyears— and  his  abject  prayer  for  overboldnc^is  that  year  •gp'^^i*  i^- 

merc3fr  to  the  peers  who  were  sent  to  court ;  anti  that  Bacon  himself  «*• 

hear  liim  verity  his  own  written  con-  ere  long  writing  to  BuckinKLam  ^  :  • 

fession  of  the  guilt  laid  at  his  door,  an  assured  and  powerful  friemL 
there  lies  enclosed  the  last  act  of  as        On  tiiat  last  scene  of  Bacon's  pui* 

mournful  a  play  as  ever  was  witnessed  lie  life  we  have  neither  room  nor  wi- 

on  this  earthly  stage.    Never,  per-  to  dwolL    Wien  the  cry  of  abciK*  i . 

haps,  wasprid;*  ho  near  dc.^t^uet ion  as  the  ('ourts  of  Justice  had  narrnvri  . 

when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  flushed  yetdeepene<i,itintoalon£ruUof  »{• 

with  his  growim;  honours,  and  over-  cific  charges  against  the  Lord  ( 'u^. 

confident  in  the  tcmoer  of  th(Me  he  cellor  himself,  he  bedpan  at  Imsth  : 

had  so  often  swayed  i)efore,  lectured  see  that  in  thenetwluch  he  baiirn«><i 

both  Houses  <m  their  duty  and  de-  than  once  prepared  for  others  he  sa^ 

meanour  in  a  strain  which  £liz<il)eth  had  now  been  caught     Ttterly  ub 

herself  could  not  have  outdone.  With  manned  by  the  drear  disooveiy,  r^*: 

a  blindness  doubly  stranp:c  in  one  so  scious  of  his  actual  guilt,  and  rea^h:  . 

shrewd  and  lAperienced,  he  was  un-  his  diH>m  in  the  <x)ld  lo(»ksand  wai> 

fttrhng  every  sail  to  the  ripple  of  the  silence  of  his  courtly  friends,  he  («i\ 

nearing  hurricane.    Having  voted  the  avoided  the  t4)rture  of  a  paUir  ti%L 

needful  sujiplii's^  the  (^ommnna  pro-  by  sending  in  to  the  peers,  fntm  L.« 

ceeded  to  do  th(Mr  duties  with  an  ear-  sick  room,  a  written  coafessiun  of  h.» 

nestness  that  t^tok  the  Court  by  sur-  guilt  on  every  one  of  the  charge»  •m : 

prise.    Committees  on  UK  moiMjlies,  on  down  agaimit  him.    In  his  last  vi.  1 

the  abuses  of  courts  of  justice,  were  clutching  at  every  straw  be  offerM  t> 

quickly  formed  under  the  leadership  bribe  James  with  ^  a  good  histurr  « t 

of  men  determine<l  to  wreak  a  signal  England,  and  a  better  digest  of'  L :« 

vengeance  on  the  cliief  authors  of  the  laws,"  if  somehow,  with  His  Bf^iesn  • 

late   misrule.     The  is^pular  feeling  helfi,  the  bitter  cup  c»f  a  sentence  \  * 

against  the  court  had  not  been  les-  liis  peers  might  only  pass  ava^.    T 

sened  by  Jameses  cowardly  refu-<4d  to  the  lords  who  came  to  hear  hin  r«r 

aid  his  unhappy  son-inlaw,  the  dis-  tify  the  genuineness  of  his  own  mf^ 

crowned  Kin^of  Bohemia,  the  fui;i-  tufe,  he  burst  forth  with  an  ahio  c 

tive  Elector  Palatine.    Buckingham  praver  for  mercy  to  such  a  bfx>L«£ 

himself  was  threatened  in  the  punish-  reecL    In  spite  of  the  King*s  effort* 

ment  awarded   to  Mompesson  and  to  befriend  him,  of  his  own  perittt^ 

MichelL     The  inquiry  int4)  judicial  weight  among  the  peers;,  of  the  tut  i 

abuses  had  for  its  e^i^cial  aim  the  commonly  felt  for  such  a  GrimiAal,lii. 
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ords  unanimously  found  him  guilty  he  had  already  published  his  "His- 
f  grtma  Iwibery  and  corruption  ;  and  toiy  of  Henry  VII.,"  and  had  nearly 
c  'who  faiad  to  long  striven  to  serve  written  out  the  "  De  Augmentis/'  he 
^rt  nuwters  was  at  last  sent  to  the  continued  to  plague  the  King  for  some 
'>»wer«  A  prisoner  during  the  King's  place  in  his  public  or  private  service, 
'.'easure,  aoomed  to  pay  an  enormous  m  breach  of  the  sentence  so  lately 
ioe,    stripped  of  his  many   official  awarded  him.    Complaints  of  grow- 
,lorie9,   forkndden  evermore  to  sit  in  ing  poverty  and  mounting  debts  con- 
he   Upper  House,  to  aspire  to  any  tinned  to  escape  the  man  who  never 
>ublic  post,  or  even  to  come  within  showed  himself  abroad  without  a 
he  '▼erge  of  the  oourt.    Because  a  handsome  equipage  and  a  large  fol- 
3ioti<m  to  suspend  his  titles  of  no-  lowing,  and  who  still  refused  to  strip 
.  ility    dmuig  life  was  defeated  by  a  himself  of  his  feathers  by  selling  any 
majori^  of  two,  Mr.  Dixon  holds  that  of  his  Gorhambury  woods.    It  was 
the  sentence  actually  passed  on  Bacon  not  till  he  had  failed  in  his  last  suit 
suneste  no  mark  whatever  of  a  mo-  to  James  for  the  vacant  Provostship 
ralDrandiiig.  of  Eton  College — not  till  age  and  its 
This  sad  tale  of  unutterable  mean-  growing  infirmities  warned  him  to  fix 
ness  ends  not  even  here.    Bacon  was  his  thoughts  on  other  things^  that  he 
hardly  lodged  in  that  Tower  where  contented  himself  with  askmg  orJy 
Raleigh  bad  lingered  so  many  years,  for  a  full  erasure  of  "  that  blot  of  i^- 
when  he  began  praying  the  K.ing  and  nominy"  cast  upon  him  byhis  banish- 
Buckingham  to  set  him  free.    The  ment  from  the  House  of  Peers.    The 
very  next  day,  chiefly  it  seems  throueh  pardon  he  sought  was  granted  him 
the' IdndBets  of  Prince  Charles,  he  threeyears  after  the  original  sentence; 
waa  removed  to  a  pleasant  country  buthishealth  by  this  time  was  utterly 
villa,  where  his  drooping  spirits  soon  broken,  and  after  a  brief  term  of  en- 
revrred  under  the  sweet  air  and  the  forced  resignation,  clouded  by  domcs- 
**  loving  usage"  of  his  host,  Sir  John  tic  squabbles,  but  somewhat  enlight- 
Vaughan.    Dunned  by  his  creditors  ened  by  the  company  of  divers  wits, 
andbaffled  in  his  hopes  of  returning  poets,  and   philosophers,  the  great 
to  York  House,  which  lay  too  near  founder  of  modem  science  breathed 
the  ocmrt,  he  retired  by  royal  com-  his  last  on  Easter  Sunday,  1626,  be- 
mand  to  his  estate  of  Qorhambury.  queathing  in  his  will  ^'his  name  and 
But  to  one  so  fond  of  company  and  memory  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
court  favour  such  a  retirement  soon  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next 
came  to  be  worse  than  the  Tower  it-  ages." 

self.     In  a  whining  prayer  to  the  Mr.  Dixon's  defence  of  Bacon's 

Lords  for  leave  to  go  elsewhere  he  ap-  chancellorbhip  is  the  worst  part  of  the 

peals  to  their  compassion  much  like  book.    We  are  assured,  for  instance, 

a  professional  beggar  flaunting  his  that  no  charge  of  judicial  corruption 

rags  and  leanness  in  the  face  of  eveiy  was  ever  stirred  against  Bacon's  pre- 

kind-looking  passer-by.     To  James  decessor,  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton; 

and  Buckingham  he  kept  moaning  that  the  bribes  wliich  Bacon  was  ac- 

abont  his  ciiditors,  the  smallness  of  nused  of  taking  were  all  prescriptive 

his  present  income,  and  the  state  of  fees  or  harmless  presents ;  that  the 

utter  helplessness  to  which  His  Ma-  gifts  were  openly  offered  and  openly 

jesty's  past  kindness  had  helped  to  re-  received ;  that  they  who  made  them 

duce  the  faithfulest  and  most  useful  never  succeeded  in  turning  justice 

of  servants.    The  King,  on  his  part,  from  its  own  course ;   that   Bacon 

did  all  he  dared  in  his  poor  friend's  steadily  holds  to  the  avowal  of  his 

behalf.    The  fine  of  £40,000  was  put  utter  mnocence  in  point  either  of 

out  to  interest  for  Bacon's  use,  and  a  law  or  morals,  while  he  admits  his 

qualified  pardon  was  jMuued  under  the  own  carelessness  and  the  man^^  abuses 

great  seal.    He  had  also  the  rents  of  that  warranted  a  fair  inquiry  into  the 

bis  landed  property  and  other  re-  courts  of  law.    The  short  answer  to 

Bouroes  of  like  "mue,  saved  from  the  all  this  lies  in  the  one  fact  which  Mr. 

wreck  of  his  former  ^preatness  and  Dixon  has  most  unwarrantably  sup- 

the  hands   of  hungermg  creditors,  pressed.  In  that  confession,  which  Ba- 

But  his  love  of  show  and  profusion  con  drew  up  for  his  judges,  he  expressly 

was  not  more  quenchable  than  his  avows  his  own  guilt:  **  I  do  2jlainly 

greed  of  place.    A  year  later,  when  and  ingenuously  con/ess  that  I  am 
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THS  ANTIQUimS  OF  ISBLAKD. 

The  learned  author  of  the  first  to-  name  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 

lume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  longed  has  passed  away  from  memory, 

in  the  Museum  of  the  Roval  Irish  and  can  never  now  be  recoyered. 

Academy,  which  has  been  already  re-  Records  of  a  period  so  remote  that 

▼iew«d  in  our  pages,*  has  now  pro-  the  use  of  metals  was  even  unknown; 

4iieed  a  second,  equal  in  ability  and  these  records  yet  speiJc  a  langua^ 

research^  and  even  more  interesting,  which  the  scientific  archaeologiBt  cau 

at  least  to  the  general  reader,  as  it  read  as  easily  as  the  yemacular ;  and 

brings  before  us  with  greater  vivid-  without  being  forced  into  theory  or 

neas  the  modes  of  life,  habits,  and  conjecture,  or  the  nebulous  region  of 

culture  of  that  mysterious  primitive  hypoldiesia,  he  is  able  to  demonstrate 

race,  who  before  bistoiy,  or  manu-  the  primitive  man  with  all  his  modes 

Bcripts,  or  letters  existed,  toiled  wea-  of  living  and  doing,  his  warring  and 

rily  across  the  broad  face  of  Europe,  eating:  for  even  specimens  of  bis 

till  they  found  a  resting  place  in  our  food,  the  very  butter  and  cheese  he 

Weston  isia  The  simple  word  **Cata-  made  ages  affo,  exist  in  the  museum, 

logue"  conveys  no  just  idea  of  the  down  to  the  last  rites  bcHstowed  upon 

▼ast  amount  of  information,  and  con-  the  dead  of  his  race ;  the  history  is 

fienaed  resultsof  antiquarian  research,  written  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy 

eontained   in   this   national   work ;  in  hard  enduring  facts,  with  a  truth 

which  might  with  greater  accuracy  be  no  pen  could  equal,  and  no  tongue 

entitled,  a  History  of  the  Earuest  gainsay. 

Ka<5es  of  Ireland,  scientifically  de-  The  most  interesting  portion  of 
duoed  from  the  antiquities  of  the  the  history  is  to  trace  the  develop- 
Academy.  ment  of  this  earliest  race  in  arts  and 
The  first  volume  described  and  il-  culture.    The  gradual  manifestations 
luatrated  the  earliest  known  weapons  of  taste,  and  that  striving  after  some 
and  tools  of  stone  and  flint ;  the  ear-  higher   quality   than   mere   uUlity, 
lieat  specimens  of  pottery,  including  which  can  be  readily  detected  in  their 
the  cinerary  urns,  employed  by  this  progressive  works.  '  It  is  now  proved 
people  to  hold  the  ai^es  of  their  dead :  incontrovertibly,  that  the  primitive 
alonff  with  those  of  a  later  age  formed  people  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  all 
of  the  same  material,  showing  the  Europe,  lived  and  died,  throughout 
pro^ET^sive  development  of  barbaric  how  many  ages  we  know  not,  without 
art  in  the  manufacture  of  these  pri-  the  knowleoge  of  even  the  simplest 
mitive  artidea    The  opening  chap-  elements  of  what  we  call  civilization. 
ters  of  the  second  volume  are  devoted  Their  clothing  was  the  skins  of  ani- 
to  the  study  of  the  dress  of  this  an-  mals  fastened  with  thongs:  their  only 
cient  people.  A  reader  who  has  never  weapons  and  tools  were  of  stone,  ma^ 
visited  the  museum  of  the  Academy  nufactured  by  another  stone ;  their 
would  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  or  oruaments  were  of  shells  and  finh 
even  to  imagine,  how  any  light  could  bones,  and  their  dwellings  such  only 
be  thrown  on  so  obscure  a  subject ;  as  instinct  has  suggested  to  all  barba^ 
yet  in  the  illustrations  of  the  catalogue,  rians.    There  iu*e  abundant  examples 
taken  from  the  originals,  we  can  ex-  in  our  Museum  to  prove  the  existence 
amine  with  perfect   accuracy  their  here  of  this  primary  stratum  of  bar- 
mantlesL  shoes,  head  coverings,  their  barism  which  underlies  aU  the  high 
personal  ornaments,  combs,  and  other  spiritualized  culture  of  modem  £u- 
toilet  implements,  the  articles  used  by  rope ;  and  we  might  almost  hesitate ' 
them  in  preparing  and  serving  food,  to  link  so  low  a  type  of  humanity 
with  a  thousand  other  things  besides,  with  our  own  if  we  did  not  recogniso 
constructed  by  simple  savase  hands  in  it  also  that  characteristic  instinct 
for  familiar  and  household  use,  as  of  man-— an  irrepressible  tendency  to- 
fresh  as  when  made,  though  the  very  wards  progression  and  improveuMnt 


*  '<  DabUn  Univeniiy  Magazine,"  June,  1856* 
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artistic  facuItieB  in  ianciful  and  costly  drawing  from  this  photograph  is  one 

ile<^oratioTi.     The  blade  was  adorned  of  the  best  and  most  beautindly  exe- 

with  either  cast  or  engraved  orna-  ented  illustrations  of  this  part  of  the 

mentation,   and   the   hilt  inlaid  or  catalogue.    The  costume  of  this  an- 

studded  with  gold.    Thus,  Brian  £o-  cient  Irish  gentleman  is  exceedingly 

n  1  imhe  is  described  as  carrying  a  gold-  picturesque,  consisting  of  trews  of  a 

hilted  sword  in  his  right  hand  at  the  plaid  pattern,  made  wide  above  like 

kittle  of  Clontarf.    From  the  subject  Turkisn  trousersL  but  fitting  close  to 

''I  swordB  the  author  passes  to  an  ex-  the  leg  and  ankle ;  over  them  was  a 

amination  of  the  battle-axes,  spears,  tunic  of  soft  cloth,  most  elaborately 

•Ing^gers,  and  other  implements  used  gored  and  gussetted.  showing  higu 

)•>'  the  Irish,  after  they  had  become  pei-fection  in  the  tailoring  art    The 

;u.i|uainted  with  the  use  of  metal,  skirt  of  the  tunic,  which  extends  to 

many  of  which  are  beautiful  »peci*  the  knee,  is  set  on  full,  and  measures 

mens  of  art  eight  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bot- 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  through-  tom.    The  sleeves  are  tight,  and  open 

out  the  whole  series,  from  tne  rudest  to  the  elbow,  like  an  Albanian  jacket; 

to  the  most  highly  finished,  a  pecu-  and  over  all  was  thrown  the  imme- 

liar  idea  is  traceable  in  the  omamen-  morial  Irisli  mantle,   so  invariably 

tail  on^  by  which  they  can  at  once  be  worn,  so  indispensable  a  portion  of 

recognised  as  Irish ;  and  this  idea  Irish  costume  that  it  passed  into  a 

i^ems  to  have  travelled  down  from  uroverb  among  our  neighbours,  the 

Irish  Paganism  to  Irish  Christianism.  Welsh.  '4ike  an  Irishman  for  the 

The  ornamentation  on  the  sepulchral  cloak. 

sttjoes  of  New  Grange  is  repeated  on  This  graceful  garment,  as  found  upon 
the  stone  celts  ;  it  is  carried  on  into  the  hero  of  the  bog,  and  now  visible 
the  age  of  Bronze;  it  decorates  the  in  our  Museum,  is  composed  of  brown, 
siwr»rdB  and  spears  of  the  kings,  as  soft  cloth,  made  straight  on  the  up- 
well  as  their  costly  diadems  and  oma-  per  edge,  which  is  nine  feet  long,  but 
meats  of  gold,  and  still  continued  to  cut  nearly  into  the  segment  of  a  circle 
hi«  traced,  with  a  kind  of  loving  fide-  on  the  lower.    The  form  resembles 
lity  to  the  ancient  symbols,  upon  the  closely  that  worn  by  the  Calabrian 
uianascripts  illuminated  by  priestly  peasant  at  this  day.    These  cloaks 
hands,    so   late  as  the   tenth  ana  were  often  of  great  value;  kings  were 
eleventh  centuries.  paid  tribute  of  them.    They  were 
The  description  and  illustration  of  made  of  various  colours,  each  colour 
tiie  (*ostume  of  the  early  Irish,  after  being  a  symbol  to  denote  the  rank  of 
it  passed  from  primitive  helpless  bar-  the  wearer.    The  number  of  colours 
\  >arism  to  comparative  civilization,  by  also  in  a  dress  had  a  significant  value, 
the  aid  of  the  knowledge  of  metals  and  was  regulated  by  law.    Thus,  one 
nnd  the  art  of  weaving,  are  most  inter-  colour  only  was  allowed  to  slaves; 
f.^ting.    And  here,  too,  the  author,  two,  for  soldiers;  three,  for  goodly 
fortunately,  is  not  obliged  to  lead  liis  heroes,  or  young  lords ;  six,  for  the 
readers    through    shadowy  theories  learned  men  ;  and  seven  was  the  regal 
s«.  arching  for  truth,  for,  by  a  singular  number  for  kings  and  queens, 
cbance,  the  representative  of  the  ad-  In  the  "Book  of  Rights,'*  the  ear- 
vanced  perioa,  like  him  of  the  bar-  liest  accessible  authority  on  the  sub- 
laric  ago,  arises  also  from  the  grave  ject  of  costume  prior  to  the  Norman 
of  the  Past  to  bear  witness  for  him-  Invasion,  we  read  of  cloaks  of  various 
self  colours  presented  in  tribute  to  the 
In  1824,  a  male  body,  completely  kings — cloaks  of  purple,  red  cloaks, 
clad  in  woollen  antique  garments,  was  green,  white,  black ;  in  fact,  cloaks  of 
found  in  a  bog  near  Sligo,  six  feet  be-  all  colours.    Some  are  mentioned  as 
low  the  surface  :  and  so  perfect  was  bordered  with  gold.    The  tunic  also 
the  body  when  nrst  discovered,  that  is  described  frequently,  "  with  golden 
a  magistrate  was  called  upon  to  hold  borders — with  gold  ornaments — with 
an  incj^uest  on  it.    The  garments  also  golden  hems.''  Another  form  of  cloak 
were  m  stich  complete  preservation,  was  fashioned  with  a  hood  like  the 
that  a  photograph  was  made  of  a  per-  Arab  bomous,  and  was  bordered  with 
son  clad  in  this  antique  suit,  with  the  a  deep  fringe  of  goat's  hairs, 
exception  ofthe  shoes,  which  were  too  Irish  costumes  seem,  in  fact,  to 
suuiU  for  an  adolt  of  our  day,  and  a  have  been  half-oriental,  half-northern, 
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Th«  iMad-dreflB  vwied  according  to  Uvkhed  <»  >sn«»iim  ot-a  nVio«««i^o«  ^^a 

th«  ftshioa  of  the  day.  itwW;  or  in  theS^®"'^  ^f^T^^^^^T.^^^ 

The  «al9eet  of  peiional  deoomtion  ^^ich  wa.  enuT^  fiLn'!^,"^!!^^ '^ 

U  perfectly  illii»tt»ted:  the  Academy  «^f^  P<>SS?^®  BhaKipiorance,  yet  we 

-_  r^^^y .  -  -  ,y^Vr  'i™S  ^tn^^  pattern.  When  it  wa«*at  is  scienoe  aloue 

JS!S^!S?r^uL«^ii.te  toimprove  the  head,  alh^e  fact..  With- 

tioMmBurope,begiiiiungfromt^^  added,  panned  through  aVould  be  onlv 

nide  effiMt  at  adpnunent  of  the  bar-  neck,    fothe  next  nage,  thS^er     The 

bane  age»  up  to  the  nch  golden  orna-  doubled,  or  many  rings  added.  K^  g  " 

ineiitsof  a  latere  though  8tillpre-his-  the  ring  was  enlarged,  fl&ttenea>L?''T~ 

t  Aric  period.  decorat^,  enamelled,  coTered  with  lB^ 

It  w  not  ideasant  to  national  pride,  gree,  and  jeweUed,  until,  in  those  maff> 

after  feedhig  on  the  gorgeous  fables  of  nificen*  specimens  of  sUver  and  gold 

our  eitfly  annalists,  to  contemplate  found  m  Ireland  of  Uteyears.it  reached 

fish  bone  or  a  thom,  as  we  know  the       The  forms  of  many  of  the  Irish 
Clermans  did  in  the  time  of  Tacitns ;  brooches,  pins,  and  fibulae,*  are  iden- 
yet,  nnhappily,  antiauarian  research  tical  with  numbers  found  in  Scandi- 
wiU  not  allow  us  to  doubt  the  fact  of  navia,  but  the  peculiar  ornamentation 
the  simple  sarageness  of  our  first  co-  we  alluded  to — a  curiouslj  involved 
looiKt&      But  when  settled  in  the  spiral  or  serpent  coiL  which  can  be 
coontiy,  and  leisure  came,  then  the  traced  back  through  all  ag^  of  Irish 
intellect  of  the  rude  man  stirred  with-  art  to  the  most  remote  antiquity — ^ia 
in  him,  and  he  began  to  carve  the  met  nowhere  else ;  neither  in  Etrus- 
bones  of  the  animals  he  killed  into  can  nor  Teutonic  art,  though  some 
articles  of  ornament  and  use.    Thus  assert  its  origin  can  be  traced  to 
the  sknder  bones  of  fowls  were  fash-  Egypt    However,  this  Optis  fftber- 
ioned  into  oloak  pins,  especially  the  leg  ntcum.  as  it  was  termed  by  the  learned 
bMLe,  where  the  natural  enlargement  Kemble,  is  one  of  the  tests  by  which 
at  one  end  suggested  the  form,  and  an  antiquary  can  distinguish  national 
afforded  surface  for  artistic  display,  from  imported  work.    It  is  also  re- 
From  this  first  rude  essay  of  the  markable  that  the  ornaments  of  like 
diUd-man  can  be  traced  the  continuous  form  found  so  copiouslv  in  Scandi- 
development  of  his  ideas  in  decorative  navia,  are  all  of  bronze,  while  the  Irish 
art,  from  the  carving  of  bones  to  the  are  of  gold,  a  metal  which,  there  is 
casting  of  metal,  up  to  the  most  slab-  every  reason  to  believe,  existed  here 
orate  working  in  enamel,  gold,  and  abundantly  in  former  times,  and  is 
predons  stones.  Our  Museum  is  rich  still  found  in  small  quantities.    That 
in  these  objects,  containing  more  than  it  was  used  for  ornament,  even  co- 
five  hundred  specimens.  Fins,  fibulas,  eval  with  the  stone  celt,  is  also  prob- 
and brooches  naving  been  discovered  able,  as  the  rudest  savage  can  make 
in  Irelsnd  in  immense  quantities  and  the  ductile  metal  assume  any  form  by 
variety,  some  of  which  are  unsurpasB"  simply   flattening  it   between   two 
ed  for  beauty  of  design  and  workman-  stones.     Many  centuries  before  the 
ship.  OhriBtian  era,  according  to  the  annals, 
••In  these  articles,"  the  author  re-  A.M.  3666,  it  was  smelted  in  Wicklow, 
marks,  *'  the  process  of  development  is  to  the  east  of  the  Liffey.    Groblets 
difi^ayed  in  a  most  remarkable  manner ;  and  brooches  were  covered  with  it, 
for,  from  the  simple  unadorned  pin  or  and  the  artificer's  name  was  Ucadan : 
spike  of  copper,  bronse  or  brass  (the  me-  but  no  further  mention  of  native  gola 
taUicr«nresentationofthethom)tothc  occurs  throughout  our  ancient  his- 
most  eUWatelyj^ughtrmg-brooch  erf  ^^^   However,  two  thousand  years 

preaoos  "f**}*  ^^P»^'«'^'>«  ^^  ^»^  after,  the  story  of  the  old  annalist 

are   now   introduced   by  our   modem  Z^  !- jZTi JX  i^«fi«rw^ 

jeirdl€n-4»Tery  stage  of  art.  both  in  "^  singukrly  confirmed ;  for.  m  the 

fcrm  and  haadiWtris  clearly  defined,  year  1796,  m  the  aune  pari;  of  Wide- 

not  one  ^gle  link  is  wanting.    In  the  low,  perhaps  on  the  very  site  of  the 

flnt  stage  all  the  artist's  powers  were  the  furnace  of  Ucadan,  upwards  of 


•  This  word«*flbQl«r'  is  a  heathenish  and  Imported  term,  quite  ftrelgn  to  the 
Iridi  tongue.  There  is  no  other  word  known  in  the  Irish  lanniage  to-  designate  a 
bfoooh,  be  it  of  bone  or  be  it  of  gold,  than  Z>Mil^,  which  signifies  a  thom. 


NoUl  on  Jfeu  Booh.  [Mareb. 

wn  from  Tnnohn,  and  ii  projects  of  benevolenee  is  their  wMit 

ift  itrMiu  in  A«ia."  of  a   celestial  spirit    and    impulse, 

ifely  predict  that  the  British  hearts  are  as  warm  as  sny. 

itical  and   commeTcial  and  British  purses  never  disappoint 

ab^  pointed  out  by  the  outstretened  hand  of  want,  fe«- 

th,  will  ere  long  result  "bleness,  or  misfortune ;  bnt  oar  ten- 

up  of  a  new  overland  dencies  have  rather  set  towards  posi- 
alsstial  Empire.  tive  labours  for  the  reli^ous  welfsK 
of  the  population  than  indirect  atA 
Qgh  we  be,  as  a  nation,  more  secular  efforts  of  benevolenoe. 
less  in  worksof  religion  This  may  account  in  part  for  thelea'i 
ce,  it  must  in  honesty  taken  by  other  kiugdoms  in  sperici 
•bat  we  have  received  schemes  of  philanthropy,  and  our 
if  many  of  our  philan-  late  imitation  of  their  methods.  Anil 
w  from  the  continent  of  yet,  we  have  always  had  charitabk 
French  have  been  be-  non-religiouB  institutions  peculiarly 
itUng  hospitals  for  the  our  own,  marking  us  oat  as  a  nation  '. 
tment  of  various  com-  equal  with  any,  superior  to  moet,  is  ' 
e  diseases.  It  was  in  true  and  bearty  feeling  for  the 
that  successful  efforts  wretched  waifs  of  fortune  or  the  re- 
efer the  moral  amelio-  formable  criminal.  Itwas  an  English- 
eglected  young.  To  our  man  who  first  drove  barbarous  cruel- 
iDOurs  we  owe  the  ear-  ties  from  the  ordinary  prisons  of  Eu- 
tbip  and  practical  ex<  rope.  ^  A  fellow-countryman  has  the  < 
f  the  reformatory  prin-  credit  of  relieving  the  insane  from 

now,  notwithstanding  the  harsh  and  misguided  treatment 

ilatioD,  and  our  credit-  once  universally  considered  the  onlj 

to  make  up  for  long  mode  of  dealing  with  them.'   Great 

Btitution  atMettrayis  Briton  is  ^so  unapproached  for  the  ' 

ct  specimen  of  an  es-  number  and  excellence  of  her  orphaa 

sductedon  tbattheory.  schools.    Moreover,  every  year  add?  , 

nduatrial  Homes  and  so  largely  to  the  roll  of  our  beuevo-  ' 

ims  we  have  as  yet  no-  lent  enterprises,  that  ere  long  the  dis- 

3le  to  the  Kough  House  tinguishing  characteristic  of  our  na- 

Qennan  Cbristifln,  Dr.  tion  will  be  the  variety  and  effective- 
ness, especially  of  our  education.il 

to  define  the  reasons  charities.    The  reformatory  priuci pie. 

lanthropists   of  other  if  exotic,  has  certainly  at  length  struik 

anticipatedus  in  these  its  roots  deeply  amongst  our  largft 

aodem  charitv  would  town  and  city  populations.    Scarcelj 

.to  social  and  mental  a  week  passes  without  opening  ano- 

reign  to  our  design  in  ther  moral  hospital  for  the  cure  of 

[t  may  be  remtu^ed,  juvenile  crime  in  ita  stages  of  inci- 

whilst  elsewhere  the  piency. 

sof  religious  belief  led  Among  the  most  generous  of  the  I 

tothemeremechanism  schemes  which  we  have  copied  from 

yr  the  moral  advance-  the  self-denying  toils  of  foreign  phi- 

Sile,  our  purer  creed  lanthropists,  most  be  ranked  school.- 

igiouB  knowledge  and  for  deaf-mutes   It  is  of  the  iatroduc- 

he  only  agenc;^  of  per-  tion  of  these  into  Ireland  Mrs-  Lc 

ion.    In  exalting  this  Panucbiefiy  writes,  in  her  Memoir  of 

the  same  time  philo-  a  pious  and  great-hearted  Irisbm: 

-' ■- ^  •■  Althc-  ■  "    "        ■ 


pie,  we 
[the 


e  have  proDably  Although  Dr.  Orpen  became  in  terestwl 

importance    of  in  deaf-mutes  during  a  visit  to  Bir-  . 

tion  and  of  discipline,  mingham  in  1BI4,  and  showed  hJs  ' 

and  effect  to  Scriptural  ceal  in  the  subject  bf  lecturing  upon  | 

t  a&  on  the  other  iiand.  it  in  the  Rotundo  durmg  that  year,  as  , 

t  ot  many  Contineiit&I  well  as  by  collecting  niMcriptioiis  to 


er.  Charles  Edward  Herbert  Orpcn,  H.D.,  Ac.  By  Mr*.  I«  Paou. 
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armoiir.  The  ancient  medium  of  bar-  facts  of  a  musemu  are  changeless  and 
ter  seems  to  have  been  so  many  head  enduring,  and  can  suffer  no  mutation 
of  eattle,  or  so  many  ounces  of  gold,  from  prejudice  or  ignorance,  yet  we 
A  native  coinage  was  utterly  un-  must  remember  that  it  is  science  alone 
knowQ;  but  the  fuller  discussion  of  that  gives  value  to  these  facts.  With- 
this  question  of  the  ancient  medium  out  its  aid  a  museum  would  be  only 
af  commerce  and  exchange  is  reserved  an  aggregate  of  curious  lumber.  The 
by  the  author  for  the  section  on  the  archaeologist  must  combine,  in  a  syn- 
'^jld  and  silver  antiquities.  The  pre-  thetic  and  comprehensive  view — must 
sent  volume  treats  of  no  metal  except  arrange  in  their  proper  sequence — 
bronze,  the  amount  of  which  dis-  must  elucidate  by  a  world-wide  leam- 
covered  in  Ireland  is  enormous,  and  ing,  these  sibyline  fragments  of  the 
proTes  the  lon^  duration  of  a  period  past,  or  this  writing  on  the  wall, 
when  it  was  m  general  use,  oefore  though  it  express  the  most  inefra- 
iron  "Was  known.  Specimens  of  eveiy  gable  tniths  of  history,  will  remain 
object  nececsary  to  a  people's  life  have  an  undeciphered  hieroglyphic,"  as  use- 
been  foond  fabricatea  ufit — weap>ons,  less  and  unprofitable  to  the  student 
tools,  armour,  swords,  and  spears ;  as  the  alphabet  of  an  unknown  Ian- 
culinary  vessels,  cauldrons,  spoons,  guage,  which  he  is  unable  to  form 
and  other  minor  requisites ;  hair-pins  into  intelligible  words.  All  this  Mr. 
for  the  flowing  locks  of  the  women  :  Wilde  has  accomplished  for  the  Mu- 
brooches  for  the  graceful  mantles  oi  seum  of  the  Academy,  and  in  these 
lit**  chiefs,  but  not  of  the  dark,  dingy,  clear  and  well-arranged  volumes  en- 
iii«Miem  compound  that  bears  the  abled  us  to  read  the  stone  pages  of 
name.  Irish  antique  bronze  was  a  our  history  by  the  light  of  ali  the 
inctal  of  bright,  glowing,  golden  learning  and  antiquarian  research  of 
beauty,  and  the  effect  of  an  army  the  past  and  present  age  gathered 
marching  with  spears  of  this  metal  to  one  focus.  For  archaeological  science 
in  the  flashing  sunlight,  we  can  ima-  does  not  spring  fully  grown  from  the 
gine  truly  magnificent.  head  of  any  one  man.  It  is  the  pro- 
The  people  of  this  remote  age  must  duct  of  many  centuries— the  accumu- 
have  attamed  considerable  skill  in  latcd  results  of  the  observations  of 
the  manufacturing  arts — ^must  have  many  minds.  We  are,  therefore,  glad 
had  laws,  religion,  and  social  culture  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Wilde  scrupu- 
— yet  how  little  would  have  been  loiisly  gives  honour  where  honour  is 
known  of  them  if  these  mute  wit-  due,  and  enters  into  no  man's  labours 
nesses  of  a  past  humanity  had  not  without  acknowledging  the  source 
been  interpreted  by  science.  Archse-  from  whence  he  draws  his  informa- 
ology  and  philology  are  the  only  sol-  tion. 

vents  of  the  past ;  and  no  theory  can  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
henceforth  be  tolerated  that  will  not  the  facts  laid  before  us  is,  that  in  an 
t^tand  the  test  of  being  assayed  by  age  of  remote  antiquitv  (M.  Boucher 
them.  The  philolocist  traces  the  do  Perthes,  the  well-tnown  French 
origin  and  aflSnities  of  our  people  in  author  and  antiquarian,  has  written  a 
the  roots  of  the  Irish  language ;  while  book  to  prove  that  it  was  prior  to  the 
their  habits,  modes  of  life,  their  posi-  Deluge)  the  entire  face  of  the  earth 
tions  in  tne  scale  of  civilization  was  covered  by  a  nomad  people, 
throughout  the  long  duration  of  the  speaking  the  one  language,  and  living 
unwritten  age,  can  only  be  read  in  the  after  the  same  rude  fasuiou,  with  no 
letters  of  stone,  bronze,  and  gold  upon  other  weapons  than  sharpened  stone, 
the  walls  of  our  Academy.  This  race  passed  away,  and  no  re- 
Irish  manuscripts,  though  the  old-  search  has  ever  yet  discovered  their 
est  in  North-western  Europe,  date  name,  their  language,  their  religion, 
back  scarcely  further  than  tne  fifth  or  the  era  of  their  existence.  Not  an 
or  sixth  century.  Beyond  that  period  inscription,  not  a  word,  not  a  letter 
we  enter  a  region  of  darkness,  through  graven  on  any  stone  have  they  left 
whidi  no  literature  or  letters  radiate  to  allay  the  torturing  curiosity  of  the 
their  liRht;  yet,  unassisted  by  either,  inquirer.  Yet  traces  of  them  have 
the  archssologist  can  reconstruct  the  been  found  from  Mexico  to  Japan ; 
primitive  world  and  the  primitive  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  the 
man  with  greater  truth  and  certainty  Pampas ;  round  the  shores  of  every 
thui  if  he  possessed  both ;  for  the  European  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
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£10,000  worth  of  natiye  gold  was  who  is  eariy  taoght  bf  the  loeal  ca- 

obtained  in  about  two  monthB.  and  thoritiea  the  Talue  01  aaeh  Ihia^L 

small  auantiticB  have  been  gathered  would  as  soon  think  of  destragmg  as 

there  from  time  to  time  ever  since.  antiquity  as  of  burning  his  BidIp 

The  subject  of  the  gold  antiquities       It  is  still  a  question  anon^a  Ui 

in  the  museum  will  form  the  third  learned  whether  th]senoniM>u»aiiMmr* 

and  concluding  portion  of  the  cata-  of  manufactured  goldt  far  txoMn^ 

logue.    It  is  one  full  of  interest,  and  all  yet  discovered  in  Knglaad  aftii 

even  of  mystery.     The  quantity  of  Scandinavia^  was  altogeChar  ultvt 

antique  manufactured  ^old  ornaments  or  to  some  extent  imported.     A-- 

dug  upinlreland,evenm  recent  times,  analysis  of  some  of  the  gold  y 

has  been  estimated  as  exceeding  half  been  made,  to  test  the  identity  <•}  .  • 

a  million  of  money.    As  much  more  constituents  with  the  gold  of^u  a  ■«. 

may  be  lying  beneath  our  feet,  for,  and  in  the  instance  selected  tbr  s^n : 

every  vear,  as  new  cutting  are  made  was  found  similar.    This  fart  «Lii  tt* 

for  railroads,  or  bogs  are  drained,  de-  ornamentation  are  proois  U>  iipbc^ 

posits  of  gold  ornaments  come  to  the  native  theoiy;  whik  u)»|««Bent« 

tight    Two  or  three  vears  ago  a  de-  state  that  they  came  in  tl«fr  way  *^ 

poait  of  massive  golu  bracelets,  in  commerce  from  the  Carthageiiianavh 

value  nearly  £5,000,  as  bright  and  traded   here.     Ornaments   ideouim 

beautiful  as  if  just  finished,  was  dug  with  the  Irish  in  form^-lhe  twwrg 

up  in  Carlow ;   and,  still  more  re-  torques,  the  bracelets,  the  diad^mA, 

oently,  several  antique  golden  front-  and  frontlets,  having  been  f^nn  1 

lets  were  found  bv  a  labourer  while  the  interior  of  Afrii^  and  «.'  • 

working  in  a  field,  who,  utterly  un-  Gold  Coast;  in  India, Barbar>%d(AJ- 

conscious  of  their  value,  threw  them  and  the  islands  of  the  Moditemt  • 

to  his  children,  and  the  author  of  the  No  doubt,  the  learned  auth<>i  x,i  i..* 

Catalogue  actually  discovered,    one  Catalogue,  when  he  comes  to  treat  vi 

day,  the  son  of  the  man  cutting  them  the  gold  will  gather  together  in  oor 

up  into  nose  rings  for  his  pigs.   They  view  all  that  can  bo  discovered  la 

were  happily  rescued^  and  are  now  in  this  interesting  subject;  and  we  mufC 

the  Academy.    The  torm  is  beautiful  wait  for  his  facts  before  we  can  dnv 

and  classic ;  it  is  a  half  miM)n  diadem,  our  deductions.    The  concluding  Im^m 

rc^icmbling  accurately  some  sun  in  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  a  dc- 

Etruscan  sculpture.  script  ion  of  ancient  Irish  muaical  is 

What  inestimable  treasures  may  strumcnts,  the  chief  of  which  wcrv  tir 

have  been  thus  lost  1  not  merely  from  harp  and  trumpet    Numerous  £ra^- 

ignorance,  but  also  from  cupidity;  for  ments  of  harps  have  been  found  » 

numbers  of  gold  ornaments  have  dis-  the  oldest  c^annoge^  proving  bi-v 

appeared  in  the  smelting  pot  of  the  ancientare  the  knowledge  and  pnct«w 

jewellers,  who  bought  them  from  the  of  music  in  Ireland— a  tact  coolinbfl 

country-people  at  perhauh  a  fractional  by  the  WcLeth  Annals,  which  %ux< 

part  of  their  value.    Tlie  miserable  that  the  Irish  surpassed  all  natMOt 

annual  sum  allowed  to  the  Academy  in  their  proficiency  on  the  haipi 
by  Government  is  another  cause  why       The  Museum  possesses,  alsot  sixths 

the  work  of  destruction  still  goes  on.  antique  bronse  trumpets,  one  of  whi- : 

Valuable    gold   ornaments  are  frc-  — the  finest  specimen  yet  fimnd  is 

quently  ofiered  them  for  sale — too  Europe—measures  about  eight  feet  0 

TaIuable,unhappily,for  the  Academy  length,  and  the  joinins  is  cttnoosif 

to  purchase,  and  with  an  indignant  rivetted  with  metal  stuus,  a  fact  pn  > 

regret  that  is  almost  like  a  sense  of  ing  its  antiquity,  as  it  must  have  la^f 

shame,  the  members  are  obliged  to  formed  in  an  age  unacqaainted  «U' 

leave  them  to  their  fate.    Of  ci>urse  the  art  of  soldering.    The  vaX^  1 

legislation  could  remedy  all  this,  as  it  money,  coins,  and  other  ncutf  t : 

has  done  in  Denmark,  where  the  state  barter,  is  also  discussed;  and  >Ir 

has  secured  the  possession  of  all  anti-  Wilde  utterly  denies  that  bronse  rix^- 

quities  found  in  the  country  for  the  money  was  ever  used  in  Ireland,  m 

National  Museum,  without  any  wronff  stated  bv  Sir  William  Betham,  «b' 

beinff  done  to  the  finder,  who  is  Mia  borrowed  his  idea  from  Valiancy ;  f-r 

the  riill  value  of  all  he  brings.    But  all  the  articles  hitherto  desoriM  m 

in  Denmark  there  is  a  sfa^ng  national  ring-money,  are  now  proved  niuln: 

pride  in  the  subject  and  the  peasant  ably  to  belong  to  auua   ^xtm  *'f 
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annonr.  The  ancient  medium  of  bar-  facts  of  a  museum  are  changeless  and 
ter  eeems  to  have  been  bo  many  head  enduring,  and  can  suffer  no  mutation 
of  cattle,  or  so  many  ounces  of  gold,  from  prejudice  or  ignorance,  yet  we 
A  native  coinage  was  utterly  un-  must  remember  that  it  is  science  alone 
known ;  but  the  fuller  discussion  of  that  gives  value  to  these  facts.  With- 
^is  question  of  the  annent  medium  out  its  aid  a  museum  would  be  only 
of  commerce  and  exchange  is  reserved  an  aggregate  of  curious  lumber.  The 
by  the  author  for  the  section  on  the  archaeologist  must  combine,  in  a  syn- 
Z'Ad  and  silver  antiquities.  The  pre-  thetic  and  comprehensive  view — must 
Kent  volume  treats  of  no  metal  except  arrange  in  their  proper  sequence — 
bronze,  the  amount  of  which  dis-  must  elucidate  by  a  world-wide  learn- 
covered  in  Ireland  is  enormous,  and  ing,  these  sibyline  fragments  of  the 
proves  the  lon^  duration  of  a  period  past,  or  this  writing  on  the  wall, 
when  it  was  m  general  use,  before  though  it  express  the  most  irrefra- 
iion  was  known.  Specimens  of  eveiy  gable  truths  of  history,  will  remain 
object  necessary  to  a  people's  life  have  an  undeciphered  hieroglyphic,  as  use- 
been  found  fabricateauf  it — weapons,  less  and  unprofitable  to  the  student 
tools,  armour,  swords,  and  si>ears ;  as  the  alphabet  of  an  unknown  lan- 
culiniuy  vessels,  cauldrons,  spoons,  guage,  which  he  is  unable  to  form 
and  other  minor  requisites;  hair-pins  into  intelligible  words.  All  this  Mr. 
for  the  flowing  locks  of  the  women  :  Wilde  has  accomplished  for  the  Mu- 
brooches  for  the  graceful  mantles  of  seum  of  the  Academy,  and  in  these 
\ho  chiefs,  but  not  of  the  dark,  dingy,  clear  and  well-arranged  volumes  en- 
la*  idem  compound  that  bears  the  abled  us  to  read  the  stone  pa^es  of 
name.  Irish  antique  bronze  was  a  our  history  by  the  light  of  all  the 
metal  of  bright,  glowing,  golden  learning  and  antiquarian  research  of 
beauty,  and  the  effect  of  an  army  the  past  and  present  age  gathered 
marching  with  spears  of  this  metal  to  one  focus.  For  arch seologic^  science 
in  the  flashing  sunlight,  we  can  ima-  does  not  spring  fully  grown  from  the 
gine  truly  magnificent  head  uf  any  one  man.  It  is  the  pro- 
The  people  of  this  remote  age  must  duct  of  many  centuries— the  accumu- 
have  attamed  considerable  skill  in  lated  results  of  the  observations  of 
the  manufiBu^turing  arts— must  have  many  minds.  We  are,  therefore,  glad 
had  lawB,  religion,  and  social  culture  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Wilde  scrupu- 
— ^yet  how  little  would  have  been  lously  gives  honour  where  honour  is 
known  of  them  if  these  mute  wit-  due,  and  enters  into  no  man's  labours 
neaaes  of  a  past  humanity  had  not  without  acknowledging  the  source 
been  interpreted  by  science.  Archac-  from  whence  he  draws  his  informa- 
ology  and  philology  are  the  only  sol-  tion. 

vents  of  the  past ;  and  no  theory  can  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
henceforth  be  tolerateil  that  will  not  the  facts  laid  before  us  is,  that  in  an 
Htand  the  test  of  being  assayed  by  age  of  remote  antiquitv  (M.  Boucher 
them.  The  philolodst  traoBs  the  dc  Perthes,  the  well-known  French 
origin  and  affinities  of  our  people  in  author  and  antiquarian,  has  written  a 
the  roots  of  the  Irish  language ;  while  book  to  prove  that  it  was  prior  to  the 
their  habita  modes  of  life,  their  posi-  Deluge)  the  entire  face  of  the  earth 
ti(»ns  in  the  scale  of  civilization  was  covered  by  a  nomad  people, 
throughout  the  long  duration  of  the  speaking  the  one  language,  and  living 
unwritten  age,  can  only  be  read  in  the  after  the  same  rude  Tasnion,  with  no 
letters  of  stone,  bronze,  and  gold  upon  other  weapons  than  sharpened  stone. 
the  walls  of  our  Academy.  This  race  passed  away,  and  no  re- 
Irish  manuscripts,  though  the  old-  search  has  ever  yet  discovered  their 
est  in  North-western  Europe,  date  name,  their  lan^age,  their  religion, 
l>ack  scarcely  further  than  the  fifth  or  the  era  of  their  existence.  Not  an 
or  sixth  century.  Beyond  that  period  inscription,  not  a  word,  not  a  letter 
we  enter  a  region  of  darkness,  through  graven  on  any  stone  have  they  left 
whieh  no  literature  or  letters  radiate  to  allay  the  torturing  curiosity  of  the 
their  light;  yet,  unassisted  by  either,  inquirer.  Yet  traces  of  them  have 
the  arcnsBologist  can  reconstruct  the  been  found  from  Mexico  to  Japan ; 
primitire  world  and  the  primitive  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  the 
man  with  greater  truth  and  certainty  Pampas ;  round  the  shores  of  every 
than  if  he  posseaaed  both ;  for  the  European  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
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the  two  oceans.     Wherever  man's    bean.    For  this  reaaonaHtbe 

foot  has  trodden  within  historic  times,    ologists  of  Europe  turn  their  tym  tn 


they  trod  before  all  history.    Even  in    our  sacred  isle,  as  to  the  cmt  ft^ 


this  outlying  isle  of  ours  vestiges  of  moseum  of  the  Celtic  : 

this  people  are  strewn  so  thickly  that  ProfoMsor  Keller,  of  Zurich,  muaamij 

the  very  soil  seems  made  of  their  re-  studies  the  formation  of  Irish  cnm 

mains.     Then   another   race  swept  no^es,  to  compare   them  with  thr 

across  Europe — a  comparatively  cul-  Swiss ;  and  the  iMmed  Piciet,  M 

tnred  race,  bearing  with  them  the  Geneva,  denuuids  the  long-deftm*! 

chief  element  of  civilization — ^aknow-  completion  of  the  Irish  Dietioiiary. 

ledffe  of  metals.    They  spread  over  with  an  ardour  that  puts  to  shame  our 

both  sides  of  the  Danube ;  left  their  own  apathy,  as  without  it  oompaim- 

footprints  in  Italy,  and  on  the  shares  tive  philology  wants  its  chief  oonier- 

of  the  Baltic ;  overran  Switzerkud,  stone.    One  manifest  good,  therefare, 

France,  and  Belgium,  nving  names  which  must  result  from  the  pablica- 

to  the  rivers  thev  passed,  the  moun-  tion  of  the  Catalogue  is,  that  tae  fcreas 

tains  they  crossed,  and  the  towns  they  facts  of  our  Museum,  now  for  the  finrt 

founded,  which  names  cling  to  them  time  illustrated,  described  and  laid 

even  to  this  day.     From   Bel^um  before  the  learned  of  Europe  in  a 

they  spread  to    Britain,   and  from  comprehensive  fonn,  will  go  fisr  to 

thence,  or  by  the  sea  coast  of  Spain,  correct  the  crude,  imperfect  notinnc 

they   reached  Ireland,  where  they  of    Continental  writers   coiioen:i.< 

founded  the  existing  Irish  rac&  and  Irish  antiquities.    For  instance,  I'n- 

brouffht  with  them  the  knowledge  of  lessor  Lindenschmidt,  of  Maycnc**, 

metals,  the  arts  of  music  and  poetry,  states  his  belief,  in  a  reoeotly  imti- 

and  the  still  existing  Irish  language,  lished   work,  that   all  the  aaeiefit 

Historians  name  this  people  the  Celta  bronze  articles  found  on  this  aide  th» 

On  the  Continent  they  were  gradually  Alps  were  imported  Iran  ECmria,  aa 

crushed  down  beneath  the  Roman  and  a  people  so  barbarous  aa  the  Irish 

Gothic  races,  and  in  Britain  also  by  never  could  have  produced  them.  Tha 

successive  conquests.     But  Ireland  fact   being,  that  the  largeai,  Boat 

suffered  no  conquest    Here  the  old  varied^  most  highly  decor^ed  ec^lec- 

Celtic  race  Uvea  and  flourished,  and  tion  of  bronse  celts  existing  is  to  ht 

here   alone   their  language,   which  found  in  our  Museum,  along  with  nn» 

everywhere  else  melted  into  a  oom>  merous  specimens  of  the  moolda  m 

pound  with  the  Gothic  and  Latin,  which  they  were  cast,  discovered  on 

maintained  its  distinct  existence.  The  the  very  spot  where  the  ancient  work* 

English   language  is  the   gradually  men  had  lit  his  fturnaoe.    This  m)u> 

formed  product  and  result  of  the  sue-  versal  intereat  and  demand  for  infor- 

oessive  conquests  of  England.    We  mation  are  enough  to  admolate  oor 

imported  it  readv  made  for  us,  along  learned  men  to  exertion,  seeing  that 

with  the  English  colcnists ;  for  no  they  are.  in  a  measure,  answeimble  to 

invading  people  ever  gained  sufficient  Europe  tor  the  proper  preservatioB  of 

strength  m  Ireland  to  influence  the  our  antiquities,  the  very  mdest  of 

original   langua(;e.     It  exists  still  which  can  tell  some  tale  of  the  paat« 

amongst  us,  living  and  spoken  the  as  the  mere  furrows  idong  the  alrerta 

same  as  when  thousands  oi  years  tato  of  the  dead  Pompeii  show  that  hie 

the  Celtic  people  first  crossed  the  once  passed  there, 
Danube  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now 
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MABEL. 

A  THOUGHT  as  of  the  crimson  glow 
Of  a  calm  sunset  long  aeo, 
Whose  gold  and  purple  lie  asleep 
Within  some  cave  of  memory  deep, 
Chased  in  rich  hues  that  never  die 
Since  youth  and  rapture  laid  them  by. 

A  thought  as  of  a  plaintive  air 

That  calls  up  tears  and  holds  them  there ; 

But  never  lets  them  drop  below, 

60  flEtft  the  thrilling  numbers  flow; 

Till  all  of  pain  away  has  past 

In  one  full  melody  at  last. 

80  (shadow  of  our  lost  delight), 
Around  her  empty  chair  by  night, 
Along  her  garden  paths  by  day 
A  sacred  presence  seems  to  stray, 
Tender  as  old-world  melodies, 
And  beautiful  as  sunset  skies. 

And  we  could  weep,  but  never  dare 
To  dim  with  aught  of  earth's  despair 
The  beautiful  and  tender  face 
That  smiles  from  out  each  empty  place. 
Or  mar  with  one  regretful  sigh 
The  music  of  her  memory. 

For  lingering  fondly  after  her 

We  hear  angelic  wmgs  astir ; 

A  gleam  comes  through  the  golden  bars 

Where  Christ  is  gdne  oeyond  the  stars, 

Out  of  that  home  invisible 

Wherein  His  own  redeemed  dweU. 

Ah,  dearest,  haunt  us  evermore, 
Sweet  soul,  not  lost,  but  gone  before ; 
Bum,  bum  into  our  leaden  skies 
With  all  thy  golden  memories : 
Sing,  sing  into  our  aching  ears 
The  strain  that  melts  us  while  it  cheers. 

For  when  we  breathe  our  Mabel's  name 

It  is  as  if  our  Saviour  came 

(As  erst  to  her  of  Gkdilee), 

Into  her  chamber,  with  the  three, 

And  touch'd  her  nand  before  our  eyes, 

And  call'd  her,  saying,  "Maid,  arise." 

TcA.  risen  indeed,  and  eone  away 
With  Him  until  the  judgment  day. 
In  what  high  place,  or  blessed  state, 
The  souls  of  His  beloved  wait. 
Till  l^ey  shall  come  again  to  stand 
When  sounds  the  trump  at  His  right  hind. 

O.F.A. 
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two  oceans.     Wherever  ma&'s  beais.    For  this  reuon  all  the  ArehiB- 

has  trodden  within  historic  times,  ologiate  of  Europe  turn  their  eyes  to 

r  trod  before  all  history.     Even  in  our  eacred  isle,  as  to  the  one  great 

outlring  isle  of  ours  veatigea  of  mnaeum  of  the  Celtic  race.     Tbus, 

people  are  strewn  so  thickly  that  Professor  Keller,  of  Zurich,  aniionBlj' 

very  soil  seema  made  of  their  re-  studies  the  formation  of  Irish  mu- 

ns.     Then    another   race  swept  noges,   to  compare    them  with  the 

m  Europe — a  comparatively  cul-  Swiss;   and  the  learned  Pictet,  of 

id  race,  bearing  with  them  the  Geneva,  demands  the  long-deferred 

f  element  of  civilization — a  know-  completion  of  the  Irish  Dictionaij, 

;e  of  metals.    They  spread  over  with  an  ardour  that  puts  to  shame  our 

1  Bides  of  the  Danube  ;  left  their  own  apathy,  as  without  it  compara- 

Srinta  in  Italy,  and  on  the  shures  tive  philology  wants  its  chief  comer- 
e  Baltic;  oveiran  SwitMrknd,  stone.  One  manifest  good,  therefore, 
nee,  and  Belgium,  giving  names  which  must  result  from  the  public*- 
he  rivers  they  passed,  the  moun-  tion  of  the  Catalogue  is,  that  the  peat 
a  they  crossed,  and  the  towns  they  faets  of  our  Museum,  now  for  the  first 
ided,  which  names  cling  to  them  time  illustrated,  described  and  laid 
1  to  this  day.  I^Vom  Belgium  before  the  learned  of  Europe  in  a 
I  spread  to  Britain,  and  from  comprehensive  form,  wiU  go  far  to 
ice,  or  by  the  sea  coast  of  Spain,  correct  the  crude,  imperfect  notions 
r  reached  Ireland,  where  they  of  Continental  writers  concerning 
ided  the  existing  Irish  ract  and  Irish  antiquities.  For  instance,  Pro- 
igbt  with  them  the  knowledge  of  feasor  Lindenschmidt,  of  Mayence, 
als,  the  arts  of  music  and  poetry,  atat«s  his  belief,  in  a  recently  pub- 
the  atill  esiating  Irish  language,  lished  work,  that  all  the  ancient 
torians  name  this  people  the  Celta.  bronze  articles  found  on  this  side  the 
the  Continent  they  were  gradually  Alps  were  imported  from  Etruria,  as 
iheddownbeneathtbeBomanand  a  people  so  barbarous  as  the  Irish 
hie  races,  and  in  Britain  also  by  never  could  have  produced  them.  The 
%asive  conquests.  But  Ireland  fact  being,  that  the  largest,  most 
Bred  no  conquest  Here  the  old  varied,  most  highly  decorated  collet- 
tic  race  lived  and  flourished,  and  tion  of  bronee  celts  existing  is  to  be 
i  alone  their  language,  which  found  in  our  Musenm,  along  with  nn- 
rywhere  else  melted  into  a  com-  merous  specimens  of  the  moulds  in 
nd  with  the  Gothic  and  I^tin,  which  they  were  cast,  discovered  on 
ntained  its  distinct  existence.  The  the  very  spot  where  the  ancient  work- 
;ljsh  language  is  the  gradually  men  had  lit  his  furnace.  This  uni- 
aed  product  and  result  of  the  sue-  versal  interest  and  demand  for  infor- 
ive  conquests  of  England.  We  mation  are  enough  to  stimulate  oar 
lorted  it  ready  made  for  us,  along  learned  men  to  exertion,  seeing  that 
d  the  English  colonists ;  for  no  they  are,  in  a  measure,  answerable  to 
iding  people  ever  gained  autticient  Europe  for  the  proper  preservation  of 
Dgth  m  Ireland  to  influence  the  our  antiquities,  the  very  mdeat  of 
inal  language.  It  exista  still  which  can  tell  some  tale  of  the  put, 
iDgst  US,  living  and  spoken  the  as  the  mere  furrows  along  the  streets 
le  as  when  tbouaauds  of  years  ago  of  the  dead  Pompeii  show  that  life 
Celtic  people  first  crossed  the  once  passed  there, 
lube  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now 
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snn  twelre   miles  from   the  Sittang.  and  that  a  commercial  treaty  should 

Fourth,  fpomBftukajiihupthe  left  bank  be  entered  into  with  the  King  of 

^  ^^.I'T!"^  ^  Thayet.peen-keental,  Bunnah,  securing  to  our  merchants 

•::.^  :^n'::^zz^'^i:T.k  tZmi  ^jf^^  ^f  frj^,e  through  his 

tan^  and  Young»alen,  which  is  by  no  ^g^um  and  tributary  stetes.    The 

means  difficult,  to  a  branch  of  the  Thai-  C.ommercial  Chambers  of  Manchester, 

boot  rirer,  and  down  their  banks  to  the  liCeds,  Liverpool,  and  other  manufac- 

Youngsalcii  to  Tseekamecdae.    Sixth—  turing  places,  are  fully  alive  to  the 

Thenoe  by  the  best  valley  route  over  the  importance  of  the  project,  and  have 

watershed  between  the  Youngsalcn  and  pressed  it  upon  the  attention  of  Go- 

the  Salween,  and  up  the  right  bank  of  vemment— hitherto  without  success 

this  stream  to  our  frontier  Une.  under  —although  they  have  not  failed  to 

the  Kareen  HiU  countor,  where  we  are  p^int  out  the  important  benefits  cer- 

siil.'"«J!t^n«whU.hti*^^^^  iain  to  accrue  to  this  country  from 

oQaii  caravans  wnicn  traverse  the  coun-  ^ir         ^        r      j*      j.xi     -_    i_« 

try  north-east  and  west  of  that  point."  ^*^®  formation  of  a  direct  telegr^hic 

communication  with  China  by  Ran- 

At  the  foot  of  the  Karen  Mountains  goon,  which  is  already  connected  with 

and  on  the  banks  of  the  Salween  river,  Calcutta : — 

he  i>ropo6e8  to  form  an  emporium,  in  ^^     ,. 

a  situation  rejoicing  in  an  exquisite  "Jhe  hne  once  brouglit  to  Esmok 

climate,  surrounded  with  rich  pas-  «>uld  be  easily  ^med  sl-tom  country 

tare*  Tnd  abundance  of  cattle,  and  ^^j}  ^'T'  and  down  the  lower  yalley 

V-     1^1     2i^  ji     u        *^*'»'*"»  «"»*  of  that  stream  to  Canton  and  Hong- 

ailmirably  fitted  to  become  a  grand  ^ong;  and  thence, taking  the  princiiml 

centre  of  commerce  and  civilization.  towns  along  the  coast— Amoy.  Foochou, 

Mr.  Edward  Reilly,  a  Government  Mingho.  and  Shanghai,  to  Pekin.    In 

officer  in  Pegu,  corroborates  Captain  like  manner,  by  extending  the  comma- 

Sprye's  report  on  the  capabilities  of  nication  to  Niew-chiang  and  down  the 

tills' locality.  Corea,  the  open  ports  of  Japan,  Naga- 

«•  c»*^n„j^  ««  oU  .;<)»•  Kw  n.fiviM  8*^»  Kanagawa,  and  Hakodadi,  might 

,i;;^™mm^U?^4riU'Ua  bebroughttotheTerydoorofRangoon." 

prominent  feature  of  their  character,  to  ttr..i_         i_            i    i.      x  i          i.* 

whom  neither  ranges  of  mountains  nor  ,.  ^^  '^^  ^^ch  an  electro-telegraphic 

rushing  streams  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  ^^^^  ^^  would  no  longer  be  dependent 

progress  of  trade,  possessing  within  it-  on  Russia  for  our  Chinese  and  Ja- 

sclf  a   numerous,   and   comparatively  j^anefte  news. 

wealthy  population,  eager  to  a  degree  to  Mr.  Duckworth  also  very  pertin- 

potfrsess  the  products  of  our  manufac-  ently  points  out  the  importance  of 

tures,  and  favoured  by  nature  with  a  our  seizing  every  opportunity  of  ex- 

paritioii  and  climate  propitious  to  the  tending    British    influence    in    the 

tt^SXoflSrfb^tr^^^^^  Chinese  Empire,  and  counteracting 

«ich^  emporium  would  carry  our  com-  *^e  insidious  encroachments  of  Rus- 

merce  through  regions  hitherio  closed  «'»  ^n  the  north  and  t  ranee  on  the 

against  our  merchants  and  their  enter-  south. 

prise,  and  where  it  would  be  more  appre-  Russia  has  recently  acquired  im- 

ciated  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  mense  tracto  of  territory  to  the  north 

— the  western  provinces  of  the  Chinese  and  west  of  China,  as  exposed  in 

Empire."  Captain  Atkinson's  valuable  work  on 

Having  established  the  emporium,  \^^  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor;  and  by 

Captain  Sprye  proposes  to  connect  it  ^^\  ^^^^y  5^  November  last,  her 

bv  means  of  exis^Tcaravan  routes  eastern  boundanr  was  advanced  to  the 

With  Kiang-Tung,  whence  the  tram  g»o^.  J^  as  to  include  within  the 

orrailway  would  passto  Kiang-Hung,  Russian  frontier  a  shce  of  Manchooria. 

the  capital  of  a  ^Burmese  Shan  prm-  '^  ^iles  long  by  150  broad,  as  well 

cipality,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  ?»  *  coast-hne  along  the  Gulf  of  Tax- 

the  river  Meikon,  and  distant  only  a  ^^»  ending  at  Hwanchun,  opposite 

few  nules  from  Esmok,  a  border  town  ^akodacli. 

of  Yunnan,  in  China.  To  the  south  of  Chma  the  French 

Before,  however,  any  further  steps  *^e  P*  ^f%  ..  ^^%  ^^7^  ^^^j^  R??" 

can  be  taken  in  the  nitter,  it  is  uIb-  f^ion^f  Saigon  Provmce  m  Cochm 

ceasaiy  that  the  Government  should  ^"^^^ 

negotiate  with  the  Chinese  for  the  •*  Whose  fortified  capital  stands  on 

I  >peniiig  of  Esmok  as  a  trading  town,  one  of  the  branohes  of  the  Meikon  River, 
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Gbeat  aa  is  the  trade  of  England,  it 
would  appear  to  be  far  from  haviiig 
attained  its  limit.  Extending  as  it 
does  to  al  most  everj  part  of  the  world, 
there  still  remainaavaBt  and  densely- 
peopled  territory  into  which.  British 
manufftcturee  have  not  yet  penetrated. 
This  district  comprises  the  seven  most 
weBt«rnand  inland  provinces  of  China 
Proper,  situate  between  about  22°  and 
and  42°  north  latitude,  far  west  of  the 
extreme  point  to  which  Lord  Elgin, 
proceeded  up  the  Yang-tse-kiaiig. 


■splor 


)  of 


wealth,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
nufacturing  centres  have  wistfully 
turned — directed,  it  would  appear,  by 
Captain  Eichard  Sprye,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Service,  who  has 
with  ^reat  seal  originated  a  new  mute 
to  China  with  the  view  of  opeoing  up 
ita  western  regions  to  Britisb  trade. 

This  project  is  brought  to  our  no- 
tice in  Jlr.  Duckworfli's  interesting 
Smphlet,'  from  which  we  extract  the 
lowing  table  of  the  extent  and 
population  of  these  dominions : — 

Squue  miles.         FopulitioD. 
Yunnan,  107.969  8.008,300 


Kwangsee, 

7  b,  260 

10,584,429 

Keveiohoo, 

64,564 

7,615,025 

Hoonnn, 

73,000 

83, J  73,526 

Szechuen, 

166.600 

30,S«7.375 

Shen»ee,> 
KaD«e,; 

154,000 

(14.698.449 

136,825,294 

Making  a  total  in  the  eeven  provinces 
of  nearly  650,000  square  miles,  of 
which  30,00(1,000  of  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  and  a  population  of 
125,000,(X)0  souls ! 

Mr.  Duckworth  has  drawn  up  a 
Bueci  n  ct  descri  ptionofthese  provinces, 
showing  tiiat  they  are  rich  in  mineral 
and  agricultural  produce,  intersected 
in  every  direction  by  canals,  rivers, 
and  roads,  and  t€emmg  with  mosses 
of  industrious  people,  ready  to  ex- 


change wool,  goate'  hair,  indigo,  oil 
seeds,  silk,  teas,  gold,  silver,  aud  other 
metals,  for  the  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  if 
we  can  only  find  our  way  to  them. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Perfectly 
feasible,  according  to  Captain  Spire 
and  the  chambers  of  commerce  oi  the 
manufacturing  towns,  but  attended 
with  i  nsurmouiitable  official  obj  ect  i  ous 
in  the  opinion  of  Lords  Palmerston 
and  John  Russell  We  have  yet  to 
leom  that  nny  obstacles  are  insur- 
mountai)le  by  British  energy. 

On  icference  to  the  map  of  the 
south-east  peninsula  of  Asia,  it  will 
be  observed  that  our  recent  accession 
of  territory  in  Pegu  has  brought  us 
within  25U  miles  of  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier, the  intervening  district  being  oc- 
cupied by  states  tributary  to  the 
friendly  King  of  Burmah.  Captain 
Sprye  and  bis  sons  have  actually'  sur- 
yeyed  a  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Rangoon,  in  Pegu,  and  Eamok, 

He  considers  Rangoon  admirably 
adapted  for  the  outlet  of  the  enor- 
mous trafficaoticipated  to  result  from 
the  completion  of  his  scheme.  It  is 
a  port  of  some  extent  situated  on  the 
east  branch  of  the  river  Irrawaddy, 
alouK  whose  banks  docks  can  be  rea- 
dily ouilt,  and  possesses  a  fine  popu- 
lation long  practised  as  shipwright& 
These,  with  other  advantages,  render 
it  capable  of  being  made  a  first-rate 
eliip-buildins  port,  not  only  for  mer- 
chant ships,  out  for  men-of-war.  The 
line  starting  from  Rangoon  would  pro- 
ceed thus : 

"  Firet  stage,  Rangoon  to  the  andent 
city  of  Pegu,  the  inlervening  country 
beins  almoat  lerel.  Second  xtage.  from 
Pegu  over  flat  land,  mrota  the  Sitting 
river  to  Shoe  Gven.  Third,  Shoe  Gyen 
up  the  left  hank  of  the  Sittang  uid 
KyoukkM  rivert  to  Baukatah.  adisiance 
of  about  thirty-flvemltes.  The  hUU  be- 
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cstaUuh  an  unptetentknis  school  for  "  Aa  early  u  the  sixteenth  centnrj, 

the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Dublin,  it  waa  Pe^lro  d«  Ponce,  a  Spaniard,  had  luo- 

not  until  1818,  when  he  visited  tiie  c^ed  in  educating  two  deafand  dumb 

parent   insti^tion  under  the  Abbe  children,and  mi^e  year  1748.  Pem^^ 

|SUwhoh^.ju«j^^^  nv'^f&c^'in^irs^^^^^^^ 

De  i  Epee,  in  Pans,  that  he  ^w  what  ^^^^  ^  ^^o  children  who  had  heen 

could  be  done  with  the  unfortunate  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  whom  he  had 

creaturea,  who  had  before  been  re-  instructed ;  but  from  their  success  De 

garded  aa  utterly  beyond  the  reach  TEpee  derived  no  advantage,  as  their 

of  inatruction.  Chi  a  subsequent  visit  system,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 

to  hL  Naefy  master  of  a  deaf-mute  va<  unknown  to  him  ;  he  had,  then,  to 

institution  at  Yverdun,  in  the  Pays-  devise   one  for  himself.     He  devoted 

de-Vaud,  he  learned  that  the  good  ^';?^t\  V^^\  enthusiasm  to  the  task 

man'ronginal  pupiL  when  one  day  ^^^^'^  he  had  undertaken.    Its  success 

ku  jt  rl^X^JLTujl^Zr^Jlt^jAZA  encouraged  him  to  enlarge  his  plans, 

hehadforthefirsttimeoomprehended  .nd  he  took  under  his  roof  forty  poor 

the  truth  of  a  future  bfe,  sprang  up  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  maintain  and 

from  hiB  seat  m  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  educate.     His  income  did  not  exceed 

sigmfying  that  "now  he  should  die  £400  per  annum.    A  fourth  of  this  he 

content ;  aa  he  knew  that  he  should  reserved  for  his  own  U9e ;  the  remaining 

not  periah,  should  not  die  eternally.*'  X300  were  fur  his  pupils.    His  own  ex- 

The  proepect  of  bringing  many  who  penses  were  limited  to  the  bare  necea- 

laboured  under  the   same  dreadful  aaries  of  Ufe.    There  was  no  privation 

privation  to  this  happy  stote  of  mind  ^J"^'^^  \^  ^'^  w^'^^^iT'^^  !"^"'*^ 

waa  sufficient  to  raise  so  earnest  a  ^**'  ^A^  "^^^f,?*^  ^"  children,  as  he  was 

was    VMAUWCuv    bv    ACUM7    ov    «oMu^D«    »  ^QUt  tO  Call  thcm. 

mm  aaDr^rpen  to  high  enthusiasm;  ..^he  fame  of  De  I'Epee's  success 

and,  Moprdmglv,  on  his  return  to  gpread  far  and  wide.    A  drama,  founded 

Ireland,  he  worked  on  at  his  pet  pro-  on  an  incident  said  to  be   connected 

ject  with  ardour,  though  his  resources  with  it,  was  brought  out  in  London  with 

were  the  smallest^  and  his  friends  great  applause.  The  Empress  Catherine 

neither  many  nor  iufluentiaL    Ulti-  sent  the   Kussian  ambassador  to  him 

matcly.  Lord  Powerscourt  subscribed  ^»tb  a  munificent  present.    •  My  lord.' 

il20,  and  a  beginning  was  made.  «ud  the  Abbe,  *I  never  receive  gold. 

There  were  seventy  applicants  for  ad-  Say  to  her  Majesty,  that  if  my  Uiboura 

^:««:»«  •.yv*k^  -«t^  k„*  »)«A  AiTi/ia  have  appeared  to  her  to  claim  her  esteem, 

mission  to  the  «chod,  but  the  funds  ^  that  I  ask  is.  that  she  wiU  send  me 

onJy^wed  of  six  bemjr  chosen.    In  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  or  a  master  to 

this  strait,  the  names  of  the  seventy  \^  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching."' 
were  aent  to  Lord  Powerscourt,  in 

order  that  he  might  chose  the  for-  The  disinterested  labours  of  this 

tunate  half-dozen  from  among  them ;  noble-minded  man,  continued  through 

when,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  Dr.  a  x>eriod  of  ten  years,  led  eventuaUy 

Orpen,  that  nobleman  at  onoe  laid  the  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  in- 

foundation  of  the  Olaremont  Insti-  stitution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 

tute,  by  remitting  a  draft  for  j£l,000  Vienna,  endowed   by  the  E^p^or 

— a  gift  which  was  rendered  more  Joseph.    De  TEpee's  school  was  also 

^tefulbythesentimentsaocompany-  ultimately  supphed  with  State  funds 

ing  it — the  donor  thus  providinig  for  by  the  French  Government,  but  not 

the  entire  number  of  seventy ;  and  until  the  founder  had  expired  at  his 

adding,  **  As  God  has  been  pleased  to  task. 

give  me  the  means  of  helpmg  you,  I  With  the  success  of  the  Olaremont 
request  you  will  apply  the  enclosed  school  we  lose  sight  of  Dr.  Orpen  in 
draft  to  that  purpose."  Dr.  Orpen  his  more  public  capacity.  He  settled 
andLordPowencourtthusestablisned  down  into  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
a  charity  which  has  since  well  earned  sion,  exhibiting,  however,  at  every 
the  title  of  National  opportunity  remarkable  zeal  in  sup- 
No  work  of  this  nature  is  ever  portof  benevolentundertakings.  Dur- 
achieved  except  by  a  person  who  ing  an  epidemic  of  fever,  in  1819,  his 

S'ves  himself  up  to  it  undividedlv.  exertions  were  almost  superhuman. 

i  this  respect,  Dr.  Orpen  was  a  fit  With  entire  recklessness  aa  to  his 

succassor  01  the  Abbe  de  TEpee,  who  own  health,  he  visited  the  poor  at 

may  be  oonsidered  the  father  of  deaf-  their  rooms,  and  was  probably  the 

tuute  inaiitutioiia,  and  of  whom  Mrs.  first  who  fixed  pubhc  attention  uixm 

Le  Faou  graphiodly  writes:  the iiguriousmoraland physical eifecta 
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of  overcrowded  dwellings,  where  no  establiBliment at  Birke&lMad.   ltd  * 

provision  can  be  made  for  the  separa-  not  succeed    He  waa,  in  htu  qui*' 

tion  of  the  sexeB.    The  details  pub-  unfitted  for  the  difficult  task  olf  mi- 

lifihod  by  him  Bubsequently,  in  the  aging  rofroctory  or  ntupid  boyx    H  • 

form  of  a  pamphlet,  were  of  the  most  personal  character  betn^rathfrwrai  « 

harrowing  description  ;  and  although  amiable,  he  only  got  tnto  mim}  « 

over  thirty  ycarH  have  passed  since  it  his  tutorial  adventure.    Hii  broc^  ■ 

was  written,  much  the  same  tale  of  lence  did  not  greatly  ioflooce  t  .r 

misery  might  still  be  penned  by  such  riotous  younssters  wbo  fell  to  ki» ', ' 

physicians  as  are  familiar  with  our  and,  after  a  brief  trial,  the  vh<H<4j.'t 

oack  lanes  and  streets.    We  have  not  gave  place  to  that  which  all  Xhr*  z: 

now  a  window  and  hearth-tax  to  com-  life  had  probably  been  the  niha;  •  -• 

pel  landlords  to  build  up  fireplaces  in  hin  mind,  ami  which,  by  lU  •  •  t 

and  brick-out  the  light  of  heaven ;  tinual  conflict  with  his  medicoi  y^ 

nevertheless,  our  police  and  sanitary  8uit8,  ha<l  rendered  htm  diioaotrfit**^ 

arrangements  are  still  lamentably  de-  or  at  least  unsettled.    He  detmu.*^ 

fective,  in  permitting  houses  to  be  in-  to  take  Orders.    After  some  tiiat  1  r 

habited  by  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  Ori>en   was    ordained    chapluL    ' 

the  number  of  persons  whom  they  are  Cule^ljerg,  at  the  Gape  of  Goud  H"^* 

fitted  to  accommodate.     The  petty  where  he  acted  as  the  first  prnr.**: 

landlord*s  interest  is  to  cram  a  family,  of  the  gospel  in  connexion  with  * 

however  large,into  a  single  apartment  United  Church  of  ^igbodand  l*r 

Let  there  be  eight  or  t^n  such  in  a  land.    He  brought  his  family  v  *' 

house,  including  the  cellars,  and  he  him,  and  their  privations  were  mr- 

will  screw  from  the  poor  tradesmen  rous.    The   Kaffirs  became  Xtx^i  • 

or  labourers  who  inhabit  it  a  weekly  some,  and  a  missionary's  life  wm  *  ' 

rent  averai^ng  from  one  pound  sterling  without  danger.  Dr.  (Jrpen*s  son^  a  < 

to  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  shillings,  having  received  Government  fm}».  * 

out  of  which  he  will  not  so  much  as  ment  in  the  eolonv,  his  mint!  v» 

expend  a  dozen  shillings  in  the  year  constantly  harassed    by   the   prr 

on  whitewash.    Are  these  oppressors  which  they  underwent    DuriDtc  ± 

of  the  poor  entitled  to  any  mercy?  his  vicissitudes,  however,  thtf  ^■■ 

Does  not  the  moral  and  physical  wel-  man  never  murmured.  Hedisi^Ur; 

fare  of  our  citizens  call  for  some  re-  his  duties  with  unflagging  seal  i 

gulations  which  shall   remedy  this  by  reason  of  his  medicaJskill  atu: 

avaricious  overrrowdin^  ?    The  im-  immense  influence  over  the  aat.^  ■ 

portance  of  the  subject  could  not  be  He  was  often  solicited  to  prorr^]  *- 

exaggerated.    Among  the  local  topics  distant  places,  and,  howerer  gnras  *  - 

demanding  notii^  in  proK})ect  of  the  difficulty  or  peril,  his  coarser  r  ■• 

meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  equal  to  it    He  was  thus  enaoM  • 

in  Dublin,  this  year,  it  occupies  a  pro-  plant  the  Church  in  the  Cape  •«  r  •  < 

minent  place.  foundations,   and  this  liecame  t> 

A  reference  of  this  kind  does  not  crowning  and  characteristic  art  «4  ».» 

seem  unnatural  in  a  survey  of  Dr.  chequered  life.    It  was  his  w^  ' 

Orpen's  life,  since  he  did  not  cease  re ttum  to  Ireland  when  his  bcmlth^*' 

for  years  to  urge  better  dwellings  become  completely  broken,  but  M- -* 

for  the  working  classes  upon  the  at-  the  preparations  were  completed. '' 

tention  of  the  Irish  public^  expired,  in  April,  1H56L 

It  often  happens  that  a  character       During  his  residence  in  the  coW; 

possessing  some  one  marked  excel-  Dr.  Orpen  oflfered  many  sspi  "^ 

lenoe  is  nota]»Iy  defective  in  another,  hints  to  the  Oovemment    He  «« £ 

Notwithstanding  the  apologetic  bin-  sidered  that  the  Dutch   had  ti  - 

guage  of  our  author,  we  must  regret  much  to  create  animonty  amcfu;  t; 

that  a  well-meaning  and  useful  pex^n  Kaffirs  by  a  cootemptucnis  dfpT 

like  Dr.  Ori)en  was  so  inconstant  and  ment  towards  them.    It  was  enai» ' 

capricious.    The  notion  that  his  sous  among  the  Hollanders  to  detifastr  & 

would  be  better  educated  under  his  black  and  coloured  penons  *'srb«7 

own  supervision,  sufficed  to  make  rels,"or  creature,  as  if  they  wtrrt '. 

him  change  the  position  of  a  rising  human  beinga.    This  prodooed  a  |  r 

medical  man  for  that  of  a  school-  Indice  in  the  native  mind  aflaiast  i. 

master.    To  the  infinite  annoyance  of  Europeaoa,  and  against  waich  l*" 

his  friends,  he  opened  an  educati^ual  Orpen  strove  cooataatly.    Hedid  »  ' 
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shrink^   either,    from   x>ointing   out  arriyed  from  England  that  the  yessel 

vherem  he  conadered  missionary  so-  Bhould  proceed  to  Van  Diemen*8  Land. 

cieties  had  acted  imprudently  in  the  ^o  eoon  asH  left  the  ahore,  tranquillity 

colony,  and  was  especially  careful  to  ^*®  restored." 
8tat«  nis  decided  opinion  that  mis-       Even  a  slight  imprudence  at  that 

fiionary  settlements  amonz  the  Eafi&rs  crisis  would  have  totally  destroyed  our 

were  calculated  to  be  of  little  fse.  character  in  the  colony,  if  not  actuallv 

His  plan  was  to  employ  natives  among  separated  it  from  us.  Sir  Harry  Smitn 

the  white  population  in  various  de-  benaved  iudiciously,  and  was  aided 

((•'riptioQS  of  labour,  that,  after  they  not  a  little  by  the  calming  influence 

had  learned  to  be  industrious  and  of  Dr.  Orpen's  presence  among  the 

K^iceable,  they  might  be  prepared  for  English  innabitantsv  who  were  the 

Clmstiamty.    Heconsidereathatthe  most  violent.   On  this,  as  on  other  im- 

<MDtinuance  of  the  Kaffir  struggle  of  portant  occasions,  Dr.  Orpen  showed 

1*^2  had  some  connexion  wM  the  ne  wasa  person  of  sound  jud^ent 

mad  scheme  of  sending  convicts  to  the  and  excellent  temper.    He  continued 

Cape,  which  outraged  the  English,  to  labour  on  amidst  difficulties  which 

m.vldened  the  Dutch,  and  lea  the  would  have  broken  down  the  spirit  of 

I'lack  people  to  bdieve  that  they  also  a  less  zealous  man,  and  even  at  the 

would  be  treated  as  "bandits."    The  worst  wrote  in  these  cheerful  terms  : 

'^nduct  of  the  Government  at  h«me  — '* I  do  not  resret  coming  out  here; 

was  most  unpardonable.    An  Order  I  have  been  of  some  use  to  my  own 

in  Cotmd],  under  the  Act  5  of  Oeo.  children,  and  to  the  poor  blackis  and 

IV.,  was  passed  in  1848,  authorizing  Hottentots,    by    commencing   their 

the  Secretary  of  State  to  send  a  cer-  union  with  England's  nation,  people, 

Uin  number  of  convicts  to  whatever  government,  church,  and  colonial  rule. 

('')!onie8he  mi^ht  think  fit    Imme-  Thank  (rod,  I  have  commenced  the 

<iiately  after  this  the  Oovemor  of  the  taking  of  the  blacks,  natives  of  Africa, 

CApe  was  requested  by  Lord  Gre^,  and  negroes,  old  slaves,  and  Hotten- 

tlien  Odottial  Secretajy,  to  ascertain  tots  into  the  Church  of  England,  and 

the  feelings  of  the  colonists  as  to  the  established  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 

nropption  of  convicts.     Before  this  land  and  Ireland  firmlv  in  the  hearts 

•*»uld  be  done,  however,  a  vessel  was  of  the  whites  and  blacks."    To  have 

lie^patched  to  the  Cape,  containing  done  this  was  to  have  laid  his  country 

three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  con-  under  an  obligation.    All  through  Dr. 

vit-ta— our  own  John  Mitchel  among  Orpen's  life  in  the  colony  we  find  un- 

fhe  number.    The  ship  appeared  in  selfishness  to  be  the  prevailing  trait 

>  mon*8  Bay,  on  the  19th  of  Septem-  in  his  character.  He  is  ever  busy  in 
^■T,  1849,  and  Mr&  Le  Fanu  tells  the  furthering  useful  objects.  He  found- 
remilt  thus : —  ed  a  pubfic  library  at  Colesbeig — ^his 

"No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  colomal  cure — endowing   it   largely 

reached  Cape  To«m  than  the  people  from  his  own  collection.    He  estab- 

=ongregated  in  Tast  crowds,     frantic  lished  a  society  for  the  relief  of  sick 

vith  rage,  their  indignation  and  riolenoe  and  aged  slaves  and  Hottentots,  and 

knew  DO  bounds.    At  length  the  Gover-  finally  erected  a  church,  for  all  which 

j>r  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  their  undertakings  his  resources  were  small 

l^^^'^^^^^A'r^^^l^.  indeed,  when  in  faith  and  hop^ 

her  orders;  and anch.  he  had  no  doubt,  be^n  each  effoit  .   ., .     ,    ^, 

"ouMbetoaendthemeljewhere.    This  ^  We  have   noticed  at  this  length 

^romiie,  bowever,  did  not  satisfy  the  the  pleasing  volume  written  by  Mrs. 

>  >paUce.  They  used  every  means  to  Le  Fanu,  because  Dr.  Orpen's  was  a 
:ut  off  supplies  to  the  convicts.  Trades-  mind  pervaded  by  the  purest  spirit  of 
»en  and  othera  were  prohibited  under  philanthropy.  Such  a  name  as  he 
«rere  threats  from  selling  the  common-  has  left  benmd  him  good  men  cannot 
^taeceMariaoflifeforthebuse.  Had  willingly  let  die.  fliey  wiU  not  ex- 
t  fl7Z''Kli^  ^''^!?^ir*^H^  aggerate  Dr.  Orpen's  claims  on  their 
or  ^S^tl'^I^S?^  r^rd  if  they^dass  him  with  the 
"Ah^pe^bll^S^:;^^^  HS^rds,andJ)Urk^^^^ 

wdution  and  angry  feelmgs  might  have  'orces,  who  have  shown  to  many 
at-en  prevented.  When  once  roused  they  generations  how  much  can  be  accom- 
ire  sore  to  leave  traces  which  years  and  plished  for  the  amelioration  of  man- 
rears  may  not  ef&oe.  Orders,  however,  kind  by  persons  of  limited  means, 
vou  Lva— HO.  cx?oxxxix  23 
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of  overcrowded  dwellings,  where  no  establishment  at  Birkenhead.  Itdiii 
provision  can  be  made  for  the  eepara-  not  succeed.  He  was.  in  fact,  quit« 
tion  <if  the  sexes.  The  details  pub-  unfitted  for  the  difficidt  task  of  man- 
lished  by  him  Bubseqnently,  in  the  aging  refractory  or  stupid  boys.  His 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  were  of  the  most  personal  character  being  rather  weakly 
hwrowing  description  ;  and  although  amiable,  he  only  got  into  misery  by 
over  thirty  years  have  passed  since  it  his  tutorial  adventure.  His  benevo- 
waa  written,  much  the  same  tale  of  lence  did  not  greatly  influence  the 
misery  might  still  be  penned  by  such  riotous  youngsters  who  fell  to  his  lot, 
physicians  as  are  familiar  with  our  and,  after  a  brief  trial,  the  school  idea  | 
Dack  lanes  and  streets.  We  have  not  i^ve  place  to  that  which  all  through 
nowawindowandhearth-tastocom-  life  had  probably  been  the  ruling  one  | 
pel  landlords  to  build  up  fireplaces  in  his  mind,  and  which,  by  its  con-  : 
and  brick-out  the  light  of  heaven ;  tinual  conflict  with  his  medical  pur- 
nevertheless,  oiir  police  and  sanitary  suits,  had  rendered  him  discontented, 
arrangements  are  still  lamentably  de-  or  at  least  unsettled.  He  determined 
fective,  in  permitting  houses  to  be  in-  to  take  Orders.  After  some  time  Dr. 
habited  by  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  Orpen  was  ordained  chaplain  nf 
the  number  of  persons  whom  they  are  Colesberg,  at  tiie  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
fitted  to  accommodate.  The  petty  where  he  acted  as  the  first  preacher 
landlord's  interest  is  to  cram  a  family,  of  the  gospel  in  connexion  with  the 
hDweverlarge,intOBsiiigleap)u-tment  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
Let  there  be  eight  or  ten  such  in  a  land,  He  brought  his  family  with 
house,  including  the  cellars,  and  he  him,  and  their  privations  were  nuinc- 
will  screw  from  the  poor  tradesmen  rous.  The  Kaffirs  became  trouble- 
or  labourers  who  inhabit  it  a  weekly  some,  and  a  missionary's  life  was  not 
rent  averaging  fromouepoundsterling  without  danger.  Dr.  Orpen'e  eons  a)so 
to  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  shillings,  having  received  Government  employ- 
out  of  which  he  will  not  so  much  as  ment  in  the  colonv,  bis  mind  was 
expend  a  dozen  shillings  in  the  year  constantly  harassed  by  the  perils 
on  whitewash.  Are  these  oppressors  which  they  underwent.  During  all 
of  the  poor  entitled  to  any  mercy  1  his  vicissitudes,  however,  this  gooil 
Does  not  the  moral  and  physical  wel-  man  never  murmured.  He  discharged 
fare  of  our  citizens  call  for  some  re-  his  duties  with  unfla^ng  zeal,  and 
gulations  which  shall  remedy  this  by  reason  of  his  medical  skill  attained 
avaricious  overcrowding?  The  ira-  immense  influence  over  the  natives, 
portance  of  the  subject  could  not  be  He  was  often  solicited  to  proceed  t-u 
exaggerated.  Among  thelocal  topics  distant  places,  and,  however  great  the 
demanding  notice  in  prospect  of  the  diflicutty  or  peril,  his  courage  rose 
meetingof  the  Social  Science  Congress  equal  to  it  He  was  thus  enaoled  to 
in  Dublin,  this  year,  it  occupies  a  pro-  plant  the  Church  in  the  Cape  on  good 
minent  place.  loundatioos,    and  this  became    the 

A  reference  of  this  kind  does  not  crowning  and  characteristic  act  of  his 

seem  unnatural  in  a  survey  of  Dr.  chequered  life.    It  was  his  wish  to 

Orpen's  life,  since  he  did  not  cease  return  to Irelandwhenhishealtli  had 

for  years  to  urge  better  dwellings  become  completely  broken,  but  before 

for  the  working  classes  upon  the  at-  the  preparations  were  completed,  he 

tention  of  the  Irish  public.  expired,  in  April,  18B6. 

It  often  happens  that  a  character  During  his  residence  in  the  colony, 
possessing  some  one  marked  excel-  Dr.  Orpen  offered  many  s^Acious 
lence  is  notably  defective  in  another,  hints  to  the  Government.  He  con- 
Notwithstanding  the  apologetic  Ian-  sidered  that  the  Dutch  had  done 
guage  of  our  author,  we  must  regret  much  to  create  animosity  among  the 
that awell-meaningandusefulperson  Kaffirs  by  a  contemptuous  deport- 
like  Dr.  Orpen  was  so  inconstant  and  ment  towards  them.  It  was  common 
capricious.  The  notion  that  his  sons  among  the  Hollanders  to  designate  all 
would  be  better  educated  under  his  black  and  coloured  personiT'' schep- 
own  supervision,  sufficed  to  make  rels,"  or  creaturea,  asif  they  werenot 
him  change  the  position  of  a  rising  human  beings,  lliis  produced  a  pre 
medical  man  for  that  of  a  school-  judice  in  the  native  mind  against  all 
master.  To  the  infinite  annoyance  of  Europeans,  and  against  wnich  Dr. 
his  friends,  he  opened  an  educational  Orpen  strove  constantly.     He  did  nut 
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for  theiBBelveB ;  bU  we  will  now  6ay  haiLBted  before  he  gete  into  the  pulpit 

M,  that  t^  ebd  is  certainly  a  most  iii  the  tnoming;  but  even  if  aman  t)e 

important  one,  and  one  which,  were  ever  so  strong  and  healthy,  still  the 

it  well  aoeomplished,  wotdd,  in  the  larynx  and  lungs  of  the  very  strongest 

opinion  of  many  sincere  lovers  of  th^  are  not  made  of  iron,  and  ere  the  af- 

Chttrchof^gland  and  Ireland,  tend  ternoon  service  is  over,  his  feelings 

to  strenffthen  her  handstand  to  enlarge  somewhat  correspond  with  those  of 

her  folcL     The  favourers  of  revision  his  weaker  brethren.    There  was  a 

believe,  that  if  it  be  done  in  a  proper  time  when  we  rather  piqued  ourselves 

manner,  it  wotdd  consideraMy  quiet,  upon  the  strength  of  our  lungs,  but 

if  not  remove,  the  sad  internal  divi-  even  then  we  felt  it  an  effort  to  preach 

(df^ns  at  present  existing ;  would  check  a  sermon  in  a  large  church  in  the  af> 

the  Roimaniflang:  practices  of  many  of  ternoon ;  and  the  recollection  of  nod- 

the  cleiigy ;  ana  finally,  would  gain  ding  heads  before  us  reminds  us  even 

orer  many  pious  Dissenters  to  be  now  that  we  were  not  properly  up  to 

friends  instead  of  enemies,  and  make  the  work ;  andj  oh  !  how  istupid  we 

.^omc  of  her  present  members,  who  felt,  when,  after  the  walk  or  ride  of 

are  wavering  in   their    attachment  a  few  miles,  we  went,  in  the  evening, 

owing  to  what  they  consider  blem-  to  relieve  some  clerical  brother  more 

ishes   in   her   formularies),  to  side  hard-worked  than  ourselves.   We  re- 

6trongly  with  her,  and  maintain  her  member  how  our  brain  seemed  ^1  in* 

ranse  with  an  op&n  front,  and  real  confusion,  and  how  fit  for  nothing  we 

zeal  and  lov&  were  when  we  got  home,  where  per- 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  al-  haps  the  first  tidings  that  reached  us 

ludc  to  the  probability  of  the  Revi-  were,  that  John  Jones  was  very  ill. 

ftionista'  views  being  right,  as  to  re-  and  the  parson  was  desired  to  go  ana 

vision  being  likely  to  lead  to  the  re-  see  him  without  delay.    We  cannot 

moval  of  the  present  internal  divisions  do  better  than  give  the  following  ex- 

in  the  Churco,  or  to  its  checking  the  tract  from  the  letters  before  us : — 

above-mentioned  practices : ,  it  will  ,.  j        ^^^j^i      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^.^ 

only  pe™t  tw  to  say  somethm    as  to  ^j^^^  and  lungs  the  said  solitary  pastor- 

the  probability  of  dissent  becoming  aged  it  may  be— infirm— delicate  fVom 

l*>ad,  and  lukeWarmness  towards  the  hard  study  at  College— or. accidentally 

Church  being  turned  into  zeal,  should  invalided— has  previously  given,  or  will 

the  alteration)^  take  place  in  her  ser-  give  in  the  course  of  the  Sunday,  to  the 

vicee,  which  we  see  are  advocated,  school,  or  to  any  of  the  other  numerous 

amongst  others,  in  these  letters.  The  occupations  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  tlje 

alterations  we  particularly  allude  to  working  clergy  on  that  day  of  saCTed 

are  :  the  abridgment  of  the  services ;  ^.^ \>''^  }  T^^^  that  the  threefold 

the  omission  ofthe  damnatory  claused  junction  of  the  Morning  feervice,  as  it 

i.ii^^uucw»^"  "'^  ."   ^"^""'^*j  ui«t*o«.  jj^^  stands,  is  too  much  for  any  man, 

in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  of  a  be  he  who  he  may,  to  discharge  through- 

few  woms  In  the  Bunal  bervice.  out  the  year  ivith  that  efficUncy  which  the 

As  to  the  length  of  our  sei-vices,  tolemn  nature  of  its  object  requires;  and  I 

we  think  that  many  of  our  lay  read-  attribute  very  much  of  the  dissent,  and 

ers  will  confess  that  the  attention  of  indifibrence  to  the  Church  system,  which 

their  minds  and  fervency  of  their  de-  is  gaining  ground  steadily  in  this  coun- 

votionsis  apt  to  flag:  that  either  at  *ry.  *<>  ^^^  regulation  which  has  tims 

the  end  of  the  prayers  they  are  dis-  P'*^^  °f^  *^\*  .^^f  *>"«ien  on  the 

posed  to  wish  there  were  no  sermon,  ^^^..  ^^  P^^^"^   Po^^  «^  *^« 

or  at  one  of  the  breaks  in  the  prayers  *^^' 

they  would  be  glad  that  the  prayers  With  respect   to  the   damnatory 

Fihould  cease,  and  the  sermon  com-  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  we 

inence.     But  if  such  be  the  case  with  believe  that  they  are  astumblingblock 

the  laity,  what  must  it  be  with  many  to  many,  and  cause  the  clergy  also  to 

of  the  clergy,  who  oftentimes  have  to  be  accused  of  equivocation.    All  in- 

commence  their  work  with  going  to  terpreters  of  the  meaning   of  the 

their  sehools  at  nine  o'clock,  and  tnen  words  are  obliged  to  8ay  that  they  are 

have  two,  and  sometimes  three,  full  to  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense,  while 

services  to  go  through,  as  well  as  not  many  object  altogether  to  ufiing  them, 

unfreqnentfy  to  take  occasional  ser-  and  find  fault  with  those  who  do. 

vices  besidea.    Uiiless  a  man  is  un-  Many  people,  fairly  enough,  say,  if 

ntnudiy  atrongj  he  is  more  or  leas  ex*  these  solemn  words  are  fined  down  to 

23* 
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who  poaaeas  the  ftU-oonqueTing  qnali-  appean  that  the  Ttev.  Jsmes  Eild- 

tiea  of  Baneuiceness  and  perwrerance.  vard,  the  wiiter  of  these    Bpiriled 

We  may  tuso  be  allowed  to  eay,  that  lettera,  becune  early  Beneible  of  the 

we  do  not  the  less  feel  justined  in  neceeait;  for  BomB  alteration  in  the 

fcoing  through  the  loading  facte  in  Dr.  Liturgy,  and  for  a  time,  like  mas; 

Orpen's  life  because  he  was  a  noble-  others,  wrote  in  a  e^ous  strain  upon 

heaited  Itiahman.    Among  the  Chris-  that  subject ;  but  finding  he  did  so 

tian  philanthropista  whom  our  coun-  to  little  purpose,  and  discovering  that 

try  has  given  to  the  world  he  occupies  somemembenoi  the  Episcopal  BeDcb 

a  distin^ished  place.    Except  in  a  were  violently  set  agaiast  any  change 

oertaJn  hckleness,  probably  a  natural  whatever,  he  commenced  writing;  in 

weaknesa  of  character^  he  is  an  ex-  a    sportive  and  Bomewh«t  satirioal 

cellwt  example  for  his  survivors  of  style.  This  he  did,  not  evidently  from 

the  medical  profession  and  the  lay  any  feeliae  rfdiste«peot  totheoffira, 

public.    It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  but  from  tninkinK  he  might  be  able 

riiliar  gratification  to  us  that  Mrs.  in  this  more  popmai  way  to  show  the 

Panu  has  so  effectively  given  to  wealcDess  of  the  arguments  ag^nst 

literature  the  Btorv  of  this  good  man's  his  view;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  c«t- 

career.     The  author  has  manifeatJy  tainly  has  brought  to  bear  a  kind 

taken  great  pains  with  her  book.    It  of  argumttUum  ad  homtnem,  which 

is  elaborated  artiaticaily.    The  style  ia  must  liave  nettled  some  of  his  advei- 

fiowing,  correct,  and  vivid.    We  nave  saries  not  a  little,  and  so  far  not  im- 

notone  dull  level  of  circumstantial  possibly  have  done  them  personal  str- 

nairation.    Light  and  shade  are  suit-  vice,  in  making  them  leas  opiniative. 

ably  disposed,  and  the  result  is  a  Kr.  Hildyard's  letters  first  appeared 

EBulisrly  pleasing  memoir,  which  we  in  some  of  the  Lraidon  newspapers  ; 

ve  not  felt  surprised  to  leam  that  but  on  application  being  made  for 

the  Irish  public  highly  esteem.  thero  afterwards,  he  has  had  them 
republished  in  two  volumes,  and  they 

To  write  a  long  series  of  Letters  on  are  now  in  their  second  edition, 

the  same  subject,  and  that  at  no  great  Even   those   who    dissent     tnt^ 

interval  of  time  from  each  other,  and  strongly  from  the  views  advocated  in 

to  do  BO  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  them,  and  also  from  the  writer's  mod* 

and  engage  the  interest  of  the  reader,  of  attack,  most   award  the   lett^^ 

requires  much  more  than  the  skill  of  the  praise  of  being  ably  written  ;  ant 

an  ordinary  letter  writer.   The  author  written  as  they  have  oeen,  cjirrrnt 

who  can  accomplish  this  must  be  no  calamo,  must  acknowledge  that,  ii 

common  individual ;   and  we  think  their  wav,  they  are  etriking  prodtic 

our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  con-  tions.    Theirstyle  is  extremely  livclv 

sideling  this  to  be  the  ease  with  re-  and  they  abound,  to  a  remarkabli 

speot  to  the  author  of  the  "  Ingoldsbv  degree,  with  most  happy  and  choic 

Letters,"*  when  they  bear  in  mina,  quotations.    Aa  to  the  application  o 

that  scarcely  a  week  has  elapsed  dur-  tne  advice  contained  in  the  mott 

ing  the  last  two  years  in  which  he  Mr.  Hildyard  has  chosen  for  this  firt 

has  not  published,  on  the  same  Bub-  volume, 

ject,  a  most  amusing,  and,  to  those  "  RidicnlDm  uri, 

agreeing  with  his  views,  a  most  con-  Po"iu'etineliium«in»»plenunquesi(»ire« 

vmcing  letter.  We  say  to  those  agree-  many  will  be  disposed  to  regret  tht 

ing  with  his  views— for  it  must  be  he  has  so  inceeasntly  and  mercilessi 

confessed,  that  many  dissent  from  used  it    He  acknowledges,  inde«. 

them— and  on  the  euoject  of  which  that  the  style  he  has  Eioopted  is,  ■ 

the  letters  treat,  namely,  Litur^cal  this  respect,  open  to  animadveisiot 

Revision,  re-echo  the  cry  (in  all  kmds  but  says  he  was  driven  to  it,   m 

of  tone  from  the  extreme  high  to  the  expresses  a  hope,  that  "  the  end  ^»- 

extreme  low,  from  that  of  the  Exeter  be    found    to  justify    the    meao^ 

See  to  that  of   the    Exeter    Hall),  Whether  or  not  tLis  may  be  the  c^ 

nolumut  Ugea  EceUtiai  mutari.     It  we  must  leave  our  raadwa  to  ju<Jj 

•  "  The  Becond  and  Third  Series  of  the  Ingotdsby  Letters  on  the  Reri^on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."    London:  Thickbroom  and  Co.,  13,  Paternos^. 
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on  this  point,  lest,  should  this  review  neying  attended  with  no  little  peril, 

tail  into  nis  hands,  the  reviewer  should  as  appears  by  the  following  inciaent : 

U?   reviewed   aecundum  artem,  and  ««Niffht  is  befrinnine  to  fall  as  we 

made  to  crj  peccavifoT  offering  him  j^ach  %e  Arab  limp,  from  which  we 

^TatuitooB  advice.    We  will  conclude  eventually  disentangle   ourselyes,  our 

these  remarks  by  wishing  him  success  horses  keeping  up  a  running  skirmish 

in    his    labours,  and  trusting   that  with  teeth  and  fore-le^  amongst  the 

thmo^h   them,   and  the  labours  of  tents.    We  ride  over  hilly  ground,  and 

others  who  think  with  him,  the  Prayer  ^t  last  strike  into  a  stony  path,  the  mi- 

hoot  of  the  Established  Church  may  ^'"7  ro^«    Bnt  our  horses,  who  have 

really  be  made  "  such  as  a  godly  man  ^°^  *^^^  uneasy,  now  become  suddenly 

suDecnoe  unw).  y^^^^^  double-barrel  in  our  right  hand, 

-p.              ,.         -    . ,                  X      •  X  ^®'  ^®  ^^^  on  the  look  out  for  bustard, 

F,  ^?™<>o  whether  many  tounsts  are  powerless.    The  steeds  strike  each 

will  be  induced  to  follow  Mr.  Tnstram  other  with  their  fore-legs,  screaming  and 

in  wandering  in  the  Algerine  Sahara,  rearing  frightfully :  P.  at  last  contrives 

the  northern  part  of  the  Great  Desert  to  wheel  his  round,  but  the  encounter 

of  Africa,  though  his  volume*  will  continues.     Mine  plants  his  fore-legs 

prove  valuable  to  the  naturalist  and  ^^^  P-'»  "^J^®;  Mid  literally  tears 

ceographical  student     The  French  bis  grwO-coat  off  his  back  by  stnps  with 

liave  latterly  adopted  the  system  of  ^,^^^'   ^  ^H"  f^l^  to  the  „eck 

*u^  i>^r«    •                -       X-    i      •  of  the  rearmg  brute,  when  P.s  horse, 

the  Romans  m  occunying  this  tern-  ki^j^ing  ftiriously,  "truck  me  on  the  edge 

tory,  their  posts  wad  Imes  bemg  al-  of  the  left  eye.    I  fell  stunned  to  the 

mcMt  identicaL    The  most  important  ground,  but  contrived  to  disentangle 

portion  of  this  country  extends  along  myself.    When  I  came  round,  I  was 

the  coast,  and  includes  the  fertile  re-  standinghalf-stupified,andtwoBedouins, 

pon  of  the  Tell,  or  green  country,  who  seemed  to  nave  sprung  from  the 

north  of  the  Sahara.    This  "  Terri-  «»rth  during  the  contest,  were  scarcely 

toLre  Civile"  is  under  the  rule  of  pre-  »^le  to  hold  the  rMfmg  horse.    P.  had 

ferts  and  gmdarmes,  the  inland  parts  ■P"™^  ^  *o  a  ^stance.    We  fomid 

being  ui^rthe  f  re  arbitr«yf?S  J^J.^^^  ^^rCKtTii 

IcssvexaUou^mihtaryadmimstration.  ^^^  ^uts  C  both  saddles,  one  of  my 

Leaving   Alters,    the    Kev.    Mr.  flapg  cut  in  two,  and  a  stirrup-leather 

Tristram  and  his  fnend,  the  Kev.  Jas.  severed,  my  botany  box  stove  in,  and 

Peed,  proceeded  by  Medeah  to  Bog-  holsters  cut  to  pieces,  while  two  speci- 

mli,  near  to  a  remarkable  opening  m  mens  of  what  I  believe  to  have  bc^n  a 

the  crest  of  the  Atlas  range,  called  uew   mammal  were  hopelessly   gone. 

El  Kantara,  the  Gate  of  the  Desert,  Truly  it  was  a  merciful  deliverance  in 

-  having  aU  the  appearance  of  a  co-  "«>y  "^^7^  ^o'  *  J!f ^  ^"""^i^J^^^f?" 

l.i««al   gateway  he^  through   the  S^'V^X^^'T.      Y^i'  ""V^  ^J" 

^i:«r  ♦»  *^JZ^u  Vb^i.;«i,  ^\^J^^*^^a  l\il  Wow  struck  my  temples  I  must  mevit- 

rhff,   through  which  they  entered  the  .bly  have  beei  kilted.    Again,  howl 

Hauts  Plateaux      of  the  bahara,  managed  to  escape  from  under  the  legs 

where  cultivation  ceases,  and  inhabit-  of  the  maddened  animal,  only  that  ever- 

ants  are  only  met  with  at  the  different  watching    Providence     can   tell   who 

oa?es.  guards  us  even  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Their  daily  journey  in  the  desert,  A  black  and  swollen  eye,  and  severe 

fmm  one  caravanserai  to  another,  ap-  head-ache  for  two  days,  were  the  only 

Kara  to  have  been  monotonous  in  «▼»*«  ^  sustained.    Shaken  and   half- 

the  extreme,  but  the  narrative  is  en-  Ff^^'f^'i^rf  jS^*f!l,!S  l*"**  ""^  "2 

livened  by  the  author's  remarks  on  ^®  ^^  2^  ^^®«J*^  J^"^^  *"^  tS^ 

A          'aS  1     •    1    ^     1  ^!j    xi.^«  after  an  hour  of  torture  reached  the 

the  onuthological  marvels  and  other  hovel,or  caravanserai,  of  Side  Mah  kloof, 

objects  of  mterest,  and  the  extraordi-  ^^ere  I  was  kmdly  bandaged  by  P." 
nary  adventures  met  with  amongst  a 

strange  and  little-known  people.  Several  days'  journey  brought  our 
The  baggage  of  the  travellers  was  travellers  to  Laghoual^  an  oasis  situ- 
carried  on  camels ;  they  themselves  ated  about  34*  S.  latitude,  where  they 
riding  on  horseback,  a  mode  of  jour-  hidted  for  a  fortnight  Laghouat  is  a 

*  *<  The  Great  Sahara :  Wanderings  South  of  the  Atlas  Mountabis."    By  H.  B. 
Tristruu.    London:  Murray.    1860. 
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lut  a  porticm  of  those  pointed  out 
ie  Lettere,"  must,  we  believe,  be 
>aed  to  b&j,  "  Is  there  not  a  cause 
some  alteration)"  and,  thoueh 
V  may  consider  "this  is  not  tlie 

— (which,  however,  Bishop  Bar- 
Bomewhat  dexterously  proves  to 
i6  right  time,  on  account  of  tbe 
ig  conservatire  feeling  at  present 
ing  among  the  clergy) — they  will 
1  to  thank  the  writer  of  thciie 
ra  for  the  skill  and  perseverance 
aa  shown  in  the  treatment  of  thia 
ate  matter.  A  few,  no  doubt, 
object  to  the  style  he  has  adopted ; 

we  must  say,  though  relishing 
ihaip  hits  and  severe  raillery,  we 
!  had  our  doubts  whether  the 
TB  are  altogether  siLit«d  to  the 
lue  nature  of  the  subject,  or  the 
iliar  office  held  by  those  agaijut 
m  the  author  baa  cast  such  a 
t  of  arrows. 

'e  have  no  doubt  it  is  only  zeal  in 
iacred  cause  which  has  made  Sir. 
lyard  adopt  the  s^le  he  has  done ; 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
ral  of  the  prelates  shows  him  to 
;  no  ill-feehng  towards  the  order. 
probably  has  the  same  kind  re- 
I  for  them,  at  the  bottom,  which 
e  Walton  had  for  his  frog ;  and  i 
no  real  pleasure  in  giving  tbeu  ' 
I.  In  scif-justification  he  statos  I 
I  for  two  years  he  adopted  the  I 
)U8  style  of  writinc;  for  the  last 
he  has  taken  to  the  jocose.  Klay 
not  put  it  to  him,  whether  a  j<:>ko 
his  matter,  as  in  others,  may  not 
carried  too  far.  He  has  shown 
le  of  tbe  hishope  who  violently 
ose   revision,  what  he  can  do  . 

doubtless  what  he  has  said  will 
le  them  for  the  future  more  cau- 
s  in  their  speeches,  more  wary  in 
I  writings.  Is  it  not  time  that  he 
ild  lay  aside  the  ferula  which  has 
e  such  execution.  If  he  goes  ou 
dling  it  so  severely,  will  it  not 
e  a  tendency  to  make  the  patient 


'he  cause  he  has  undertaken  is  a 
i  one,  and  he  will  have  no  diifi- 
y  in  finding  other  weapons  to  carry 
30.  Though  the  style  he  has 
pted  is  one,  in  which  probably  he 
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f>Q  thiB  pointy  lest,  should  this  review  neying  attended  with  no  little  peril, 
fdil  intoliifl  hands,  the  reviewer  should  as  appears  by  the  following  inciaent : 
^.u^""^  «ci/n^ijw  <^tem,  and  ..^j.  ^^  .^  y^^^^^^  to  faU  as  we 
made  to  cry  peccamfoT  offering  him  ,each  Uie  Arab  camp,  from  which  we 
^tuitoua  advice.  We  will  conclude  eventually  diaentangle  ourselveB,  our 
these  remarka  by  wishing  him  success  hones  keeping  up  a  running  Bkirmish 
in  his  labours,  and  trusting  that  with  teeth  and  fore-le^  amongst  the 
through  them,  and  the  labours  of  tents.  We  ride  over  hilly  ground,  and 
others  who  think  with  him,  the  Rtiyer  *t  hwt  strike  into  a  stony  path,  the  mi- 
Book  of  the  Established  Church  may  ^*"7  ^ad.  But  our  horses,  who  have 
rraUy  be  made  "  such  as  a  godly  man  long  been  uneay,  now  become  suddenly 
may  with  a  good  conscience  use  and  ™«ddened,  wid  nish  on  one  another 
.„ii,_;v-  __i^  »  "  *^  *^  ««^  »*  open-mouthed.  P.  and  T.  each  with  a 
^awcnoe  unto.  1^^^^  double-barrel  in  our  right  hand, 
-«.  ^  ,  for  we  were  on  the  look  out  for  bustard, 
» E  question  whether  many  tourists  are  powerless.  The  steeds  strike  each 
will  be  induced  to  follow  Mr.  Tristram  other  with  their  fore-legs,  screaming  and 
m  wandering  in  the  Algerine  Sahara,  rearing  frightfully :  P.  at  last  contrives 
tbe  northern  part  of  the  Great  Desert  to  wheel  his  round,  but  the  encounter 
of  Africa,  though  his  volume*  will  continues.  Mine  plants  his  fore-legs 
prove  valuable  to  the  naturalist  and  behind  P.'s  saddle,  and  literally  tears 
peographical  student  The  French  Ws  p«it-coat  off  his  badt  by  strips  inth 
Karo  Uf«o*i«  ^A^^^^A  *i,^  «»o^a^  ^c  BIB  tootb.  I  wss  clmging  to  the  neck 
thJpi!!!!^-^''^'®^  •^'^  ^^^  ^^  of  the  rearing  brutTwhln  P.'s  hone, 
t  he  Komans  in  occupying  this  tern-  kicking  furiously,  struck  me  on  the  edge 
tory,  their  posts  and  Imes  being  al-  of  the  left  eye.  I  feU  stunned  to  the 
mo.Ht  identical  The  most  important  ground,  but  contrived  to  disentangle 
p<^<rtion  of  this  country  extends  along  myself.  When  I  came  round,  I  was 
rbo  coast,  and  includes  the  fertile  re-  8tandinghalf-stupified,andtwoBedouins, 
cion  of  tiie  TelL  or  green  country,  who  seemed  to  nave  sprang  from  the 
north  of  the  Sanara.  This  "  Terri-  «*rth  during  the  contest,  were  scarcely 
t'^ire  Civile"  is  under  the  rule  of  pre-  »^1«  ^^^?1^  *^o  «Np«  ^^^4„  ^;  ^^^ 

tt'^A^^r^r^'J^^^t  SrS^es^bSsitl^rundr^nd^^^^ 

&««®^  the  more  arbitrary,  but  „^^^  ^          ^^  ^  broken  back,  to  be 

Jcasvexatiou^mihtaryadmimstratio^  divers  cuu  in  both  saddles,  one  of  my 

leavmg   Algiers,    the    Kev.    Mr.  flaps  cut  in  two,  and  a  stirrup-leather 

1  mtram  and  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Jas.  severed,  my  botany  box  stove  in,  and 

1^<*<^  proceeded  by  Medeah  to  Bog-  holsters  cut  to  pieces,  while  two  speci- 

ruh,  near  to  a  remarkable  opening  m  mens  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  a 

the  crest  of  the  Atlas  range,  called  new   mammal  were   hopelessly  gone. 

EI  KantawL  the  Gate  of  the  Desert,  Truly  it  was  a  merciful  deliverance  in 

"  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  co-  ™*°y  ^*y^'  ^^^  »  raging  horse  is  as  dan- 

1"«^  gateway  heW^  through   the  ff~"i"  a  womided  boar,  and  had  the 

nliff 'uifr.     iT'Li."  uiu  *'"*""»"    2i.  blow  struck  my  temples  I  must  mevit- 

'r;  through  which  they  entered  the  ^^ly  have  beei  kil£d.    Again,  howl 

Hauls  Plateaux      of  the  Sahara,  mabaged  to  escape  from  under  the  legs 

*  Q'-re  cultivation  ceases,  and  inhabit-  of  the  maddened  animal,  only  that  ever- 

hnu  are  only  met  with  at  the  different  watching    Providence     can  tell   who 

^^^  guards  us  even  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Their  daily  journey  in  the  desert,  A  black  and  swollen  eye,  and  severe 

fn^m  one  caravanserai  to  another,  ap-  head-ache  for  two  days,  were  the  only 

]^m  to  have  been  monotonous  in  «^il»  ^  sustained.    Shaken  and   half- 

the  extK»mft.  hilt  thfi  narrative  ifl  pn-  pawdyzed,  I  was  obhged  to  nde  on  in 

the  ^^uZ  1     •  """""^    1  ^^tIv""  after  an  hour  of  torture  reached  the 

W    ^i*?^?^^  °^fi^  ^^^I^  hovel,orcaravanserai,ofSideMahk'loof, 

•jectB  of  mterest,  and  the extraordi-  ^here  1  was  kindly  bandaged  by  P." 

iiary  adventures  met  with  amongst  a 

fitrange  and  little-lmown  people.  Several  days'  journey  brought  our 

The  baggage  of  the  travellers  was  travellers  to  Laghoual^  an  oasis  situ- 

^^  on  camels ;  they  themselves  ated  about  34*  S.  latitude,  where  they 

nding  on  horseback,  a  mode  of  jour-  h^ted  for  a  fortnight  Laghouat  is  a 
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French  milUary  rtation,  conteuuna  M*Zab,  a  peculiar  rwe  of  Ai 

35,000  inhabitants.    It  is  embouomed  ere  of  the  deacrt,  is  norel  aad  utf*- 

in  a  forest  of  palm-trees,  and  has  391  resting.    Though  uiraaUy  OQolai».U.» 

gardens,  the  chief  source  of  the  sub-  with  the  Arab  tnhcs,  ihpf  m  •!•- 

iifltence  of  aU  the  desert  islands.  sccndants  of  the  anoeol  Nomidi^-, 

,«,.  ^         -1^  41.-^  .t»Mi  and  have  for  centunee  pr oscnred  tis^  r 

"  Theto  i^.U'^}^,^^  "SS;  language  and  municipJindew«il«t- 
taneoufl  crops.    lip«t  of  all,  the  closely         *v *  Awr-!.-L««^!Z.  u^JJ^ 

^^  surEuse  fuppUes  cairou.  onions,  amidst  the  auirounding  hord^ 

fiiSms,  pttuipkin.;  cucumbei.,  led  pep.  ^  Waregla,  where  no  Konmu  k»  i 

per,    tomatoes,   beaat.   msise,   cauUr  before  been  seen,  waa  the  M  oar  • 

flowers,  &c.,  which  flourish  luxuriaaiiy  visited  by  Messrs.  Trwtimm  mad  iVi^: 

nnderilie  thick  shade.   Over  these  riiea  Here  they  had  a  narrow  «Mape  • 

a  dense  mass  of  fruit  trees    aprieot*  their  lives,  and  with  diffieahy    r» 

peach,  almond,  quince,  and  many  trel-  moved  their  baggage  from  the  jcn^- 

lied  vinea,  and  above  aU  a  second  dome  ^^  ^^  AiabaTwear  Wan^  t4*T 

of  date-paUns.                          _.  .«_  ^  came  uimn  an  fnrampnifnt  '}f  ^^^'^ 

•*  The  Arabs  count  fifteen  varieties  of  !^^j  ♦?!  »|!?„^ 

dates,  of  which  the  degbetnour  is  con-  called  the  i<>»»«^.2^f  ^  «  »~-  ^ 

Stoed  the  best  for  helping,  and  three  aUe  for  their  beautiftd  «  mnlMn, 

other  kinds  are  preferred  fresh.    Of  the  white  dromedanea 

origin  of  one  of  these  a  pleasant  lefwd  «  This  mcefW  creature,  vblch  ir«- 

«M«d  T<^^.  «d  who  kmg«d  ia    ^JS^^'ti^'TS^'^: 

«»toM«c..    Sopoww«.!«th«d«    SSS^Stti^SJShSSSS^^ 
had  not  OTea  moM7  whewiriUi  toi«^    JS^*^J,*honerS  bmU  b«.l.    t. 

them,  and  (trang  them  into  a  cbaplM.    ^.t^^J^jJzt^^^ZT^ 
With  the«>  .hTdaUTM-l  hourly  p«r.    ^  *J^  diimd)  wWdT^iJ^' . 

i°»j^!ifS''sit£!j?.^£?;?;S^t  ■iaiarirb«tth.inortdiHii«u»«d.». 

implored  the  FnphMtbat  he  would  not  ^^Tl',^  j^  j^,  j—,^  ,b^  ^U,k 

eha*ge  her  poverty  onm  her  mm^iM,  ^ESJ.  wUle  the  hJmia  Sm,^^-^ 

but  admit  her  to  die  tame  plaoe  to  r^r!, ,  "^  ' 

PaiadiM  aa  the  woold  have  gaiaed  by  a  imau. 

Tiait  to hto own ahrtoe.    When  the  died.        ji^^,  Waregta  onr  tnreDcra  i' - 

the  chaplet.h«  only  earthly  poeiMiiton.  0^^,1^440  Tuffiort,  the  ultima  tl. 

r^i^^t^t-^sj^TSuiS:  ssf  i'  i^-£tS^  srr 

shed  gwmiaated  the  date-stones,  which  the  desert,  on  their  retwnum  ihr  . 

mew  up  into  a  group  of  trees,  and  rection  of  Biakiah,  the  neaieal  point  : 

proved  the  sweetest  species  of  date  thai  the  Sahansand  consequently  much  f -* 

had  ever  been  produced."  auented  bv  Parisian  tooriaU;  wb<s- 

*    «  ^,  ....       * .  tliey  reached  Ei  Kantaim  asain,  m 

AtBerryan,theiiextsUtionofimj  rejoined  dviliied  society  in  Al««a 
porfcance,  our  travellera  were  deemed     ^  ^^  nppendioca  to  ihia  vo!u- 

the  guests  of  the  state,  hospitality  ^^  ^  f^^  valuable  obaerT^i    • 

beingregulaxlyassessedonthenativea.  on  the  history  and  phymoalgeognH. 

*' Every  householder  is  expected  to  of  the  Sahara,  on  the  geolopca*  ••- 

contribute  in  turn,  according  tu  the  rate-  tern  of  the  Central  Sahara  of  A  li^v.  - 

book  kept  by  the  Secretaiy.  The  aegro  mid  catalogues  of  the  ma*TinifiirL  bir  . 

serrant  of  the  Qjennoaa  goes  round  to  reptiles,  moUusca,  and  planta  cf  i 

all  in  rotation  on  any  new  arriTal.directr  AlflBrian  Sahara, 

ing  one  to  proTide  s  dish  ef  kuoakousou,  ^^ 

another  dates  and  pomograoAtes,  an-  -  -  T5«rhMi.l4irf  «kw«  i  • 

other  ghee  and  milk,  another  barley  and  Thb  name  of  Tjaclicnaorf  ckva  i 

toddef  for  the  hoteea    NowondJthat  now  appew  f or  the  ilrat  tune  in  o 

under  such  a  system  we  experienced  ne»on   with  ISinUcal  utcratorr.  - 

oonttderable  variety  m  the  style  of  dialtes  thoufih  some  who  are  umiiJar  a 

■ad  qusUty  of  the  cookery,  acoordhig  to  his  tame,  by  repoK  at  kasi*  ^ 

the  wealth  or  munificence  of  onr  enter-  scarcely  recognise  the  Gemaa   . 

or  the  culinary  skiU  of  their  begoUtiitheJiemintheAma^' 

of  hia  pment  deiigmlm.     1'  • 

Our  anthorV  deeertption  of  the  tranaformatiiA  roninda  as  of  t  ' 
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cluneal  affectatioDB  of  the  dxteenth  enough  to    tufn  Tischendorf  erasy 
century,  which  turned  Schwartzerde  with  joy.    His  record  of  his  emotions 
into Mekncthoii,Didier  into  Erasmus,  at  the  moment  of  discovery  is  quiet, 
aod  Reuchiin  into  Oapnia  The  course  but  the  exultation  of  his  feelings  could 
of  authorship  of  this  distinguished  not  be  disguised  :— **  Quae  rea  qimn- 
Ba?ant  began  as  long  ago  as  1838,  lam  in  admirationem  me  conjecerit, 
when  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  dissimulare  neqtdbam.^* 
Testament  proclaimed  his  qualifica-  It  appears  that  in  his  two  previous 
tioDd  for  the  task  of  textual  criticiBm,  journeys  to  the  East,  of  the  earlier  of 
and  decided  his  career.  Thepatrom^e  which  he  makes  interesting  report  in 
of  his  own  sovereign  furnished  him  his  "Beise  in  dem  Orient^  1845^8," 
with  the  means  of  visiting  Paris  for  he  had  been,  beyond  expectation,  suc- 
the  purpose  of  exploring  its  manu-  eessful  in  the  acquisition  of  materials 
ficript  treasures^  especially  its  (Jodex  for  publication,  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Ephrtmi  Retcnptas^  one  of  the  most  The  second  journey — that  of  1853, 
valuable  palimpsests  in  the  world,  nine  years  after  the  first«-bears  more 
Since  then  Gk^  Britain,  Holland,  the  character  of  a  great  disappoint- 
Switzerknd^  Italy,  Malta,  EgypL  Pa-  ment  than  the  preceding,  as  a  narra- 
le^stine,  Syna^  Constantinople,  nave  tive  of  the  circumstances  will  explain, 
been  tiaversed  in  the  prosecution  of  In  the  year  1844  the  King  of  Saxonv 
bis  researches,  and  have  borne  wit-  fumished  Professor  Tischendorf  with 
neas  to  his  combined  learning  and  funds,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
seal     To  sum  up  his  publications  inquiries  after  parchments  and  old 
vere  to  fill  a  paragraph  :  suffice  it  to  books  in  the  East    Amongst  the  ac- 
say,  that  his  "Codex  Friderico-Au-  quisitionsof  that  trip  was  a  fragment 
eustanus."  his   '*  Monumenta  Sacra  of  a  Greek  Septuagint,  rescued  by 
Inedita,'*  hia    "Evangelium  Palati-  Tischendorf   from    the    destruction 
nom,"  his  ''Codex  Ajmiatinus,"  his  awaiting  it,  and  other  unvalued  scraps 
"Codex  Claromontanus,"  his  ''Pa-  and  loose  leaves  in  a  basket, where 
limpeestFragments,"  his"  Apocryphal  they  were  carelessly  tossed  to  rot  in 
Acts."  "ApodTphsd  Gospels^"  "  Apo-  the  damn,  or  be  consumed  by  ants, 
crypnal  ApocalypseeL*'  and  his  succes-  Alarger nragment of  that  MS.,  contain- 
sive  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testa-  ing  Isaiah  and  Maccabees,  he  begged 
ment,  have  established  his  reputation  for  in  vain,  because  the  importunity 
as  tlm  largest  contributor  to  textual  of  the  stranger  taught  the  ignorant 
criticism  of  his  day,  and  made  the  monks  to  set  a  value  on  their  relic 
Dune  of  Tischendorf  celebrated  far  which  they  had  not  had  independent 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  quiet  uni-  knowledge  of  their  own  to  appreciate, 
reraity.  He  obtamed,  however,  enough  of  the 
In  the  volume  befbre  us*  we  have  disjointed  leaves  and  smaller  portions 
record  made  of  one  of  his  latest  jour-  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  specimen 
ne^  and  of  certainly  his  g^reatest  ao-  of  the  whole.    These  fragments  Tis- 
qaisition — a  very  ancient  manuscript,  chendorf  published  in  1846,  under  the 
containing  the  most  important  parts  title  of  the  "  Friderico-Augnstan  Go- 
of the  Old  Testament  m  Greek,  and  dex,'*  in  oompHment  to  his  royal  pa- 
the  entire  New  Testament^  without  tron.    But  the  lengthened  period  of 
omission  or  erasure,  ne  minimd  g^ui-  nine  years  from  his  first  journey  did 
<^  lacund  defamuUum,    Any  ma-  notaoatehislongingfortheremamder 
mucript  of  the  Holy  Scrintures,  in  of  the  precious  manuscriDt(u7n8fntfm- 
any  laagnage,  with  a  credible  date  hranis  pretiosissimis)  wnich  he  had 
reaching  above  the  tenth   century,  left  in  such  unsafe  custody,  and  which 
would  be  ccmsidered  a  valuable  addi-  his  own  publications  had  made  so 
tion  to  our  stores  of  critical  matter  widely  known.     He  expected  thaL 
for  settling  the  sacred  text,  for  even  during  the  interval,  the  MS.  would 
these  are  comparatively  few ;  but  to  have  found  its  way  into  a  European 
meet  with  one  whose  date  is  assigned,  library,  through  the  care  of  some  ap- 
unhesitatingly,  by  its  finder  to  the  preciative  traveller ;  but  no  tidings 
earlier  half  of  the  fourth  century  was  came  of  such  a  destination.     This 
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prompted  the  joumejr  of  1853,  under-  the  coveted  folios  he  found  them  to 
taken  with  a  determination  to  tran-  contain  a  considerable  part  of  the  Old 
scribe  all  that  remained  of  the  docu-  Testament  the  whole  of  the  New, 
ment,  and  to  publish  it  on  his  return,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  along 
But,  on  his  presenting  himself  at  the  with  the  first  part  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Convent  of  Mount  Smai,  to  his  dis-  Hennas.  Xenophon's  returning  10.000 
may,  the  document  could  nowhere  be  never  hailed  the  waters  of  the  Black 
found.     Describing   his  disappoint-  Sea  with  more  gladsome  eaXarra,ea- 
ment,  in  his  Mon,  Sac.  Ined,  of  1855,  Xarra,  after  their  wearisome  march 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  it  must  and  perilous  adventure,  than  Tischen- 
have  come  to  Europe,  and  that  it  lay  dorf  the  resurrection  of  hiB  buried 
somewhere  concealed.  Should  it,  how-  love.    Unable  to  sleep  through  excess 
ever,  be  irrecoverably  lost,  he  very  of  joy,  he  bore  the  treasured  xwurch- 
fairly  declares  himself  innocent  of  mentis  to  his  cel^  and  spent  the  night 
neglect  of  the  manusmpt,  for  he  had  in  copying  the  recovered  Bamaras. 
frankly  infoimed  its  custodians  of  its  Startmg.nevertheless,  on  the  appoint- 
value,  and  urged  upon  them  its  more  ed  day,  he  obtained  the  promise  of 
careful  preservation.  the  superior  that  the  mutilatcNl  Codex 
Matters  remained  in  this  position  would  oe  forwarded  after  him  to  Cairo 
for  six  years  longer, — Tischendorf  en-  to  be  copied,  as  soon  as  the  licence  to 
gaeed  with  his  professorial  duties,  do  so  should  reach  the  convent  from 
and  editing  his  laborious  volumes  of  their  ecclesiastical  head  in  £|gypt   A 
antiquarian  research,  together  with  very  few  days  sufficed  to  obtain  the 
his  CriticalGreek  Testaments, — when,  required  permission,  and  Tischendorf 
bv  the  intervention  of  the  Prince  Von  r^'oiced  in  his  prize,  retaining  it  in 
Falkenstein,  Prime  Minister  of  the  his  possession  till,  with  the  aid  of  two 
King  of  Saxony,  and  the  successive  friends,  he  had  copied  its  every  word, 
Russian  Ambassadors  at  Dresden,  the  letter,  sisn,  and  variation.  Two  months 
Baron  Von  Schroeder,  Prince  Wolkon-  sufficed  for  this  Herculean  task,  which 
sky,  and  Baron  Von  Kotzebue,  aided  comprised  the  transcription  of  upwards 
by  the  intercession  of  Von  Noroflf,  of  100,000  lines  of  Greek.    This  done. 
Von  Kovalewsky,  and  Theodore  Von  hisjoy  was  complete. 
Grimm,  the  ea^er  professor's  wish  The  original  MS.,  it  was  suggested 
was  gratified  with  tne  iig  unction  to  might  verv  appropriately  be  presented 
return  to  his  former  scene  of  action,  to  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  a  dis- 
and  secure  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  tinguished  professor  and  protector  of 
what  spoil  he  might  of  ancient  Greek  the  Christian  faith ;   and  the  hint 
and  Oriental  literature.    On  the  last  met  with  unanimous  compliance.    As 
day  of  January,  1859^  Tischendorf  no  one,  however,  had,  at  the  time, 
reached  his  old  quarters  in  the  Convent  the  right  of  making  the  presentation, 
of  St  Catherine,  and  opened  his  cam-  in  consequence  of  Archoishop  Con- 
paign,  or  rather  foray,  with  so  Httle  stantine's  death  and  the  non-conse- 
success  that  four  days  afterwards  he  oration  of  his  successor,  it  was  con- 
completed  his  arrangements,  by  hiring  eluded  to  lend  the  MS.  for  the  pur- 
horses  and  camels,  for  returning  to  pose  of  completing  an  accurate  im- 
Cairo  on  the  7th  of  February.    But  pression  of  its  contents,  leaving  the 
an  unexpected  and  most  delightful  question  of  its  final  ownership  for 
event  occurred,  meanwhile,  that  ren-  future  determination, 
dered  this  last  journey  memorable  From  May  to  September  Tischen- 
I                     above  all  others  undertaken  by  the  dorf  was  free  to  traverse  Palestine  in 
I                     professor;  for,  conversing  with  the  search  of  hidden  MSS.,  and  was  at 
sub-prior,  on  the  Septuagmt  transla-  Jerusalem  at  the  same  time  with  the 
tion,  of  wnich  Tischendorfhad  brought  Duke  Constantine,  who  lent  his  royal 
with  him  printed  copies,  along  with  countenance  to  his  labours.    In  Con- 
his  Greek  New  Testaments,  the  con-  stantinople  the  Russian  ambassador, 
ventuid  brother  turned  out  of  a  piece  Prince  Ijobanow,  received  him  as  his 
of  cloth,  for  his  inspection,  the  very  ffuest  in  his  palace,  a  circumstance  we 
document  of  which  he  had  come  in  feel  pleasure  in  recording,  the  priest- 
search.  hooQ  of  letters  receiving  due  homage 
This  revelation  was  a  licht  rising  at  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the 
upon  his  darkness — ^tibe  flashing  of  an  people.    From  this  enlightened  noble- 
tantaneous  dawn.     Turning  over  man,  Tischendorf  learned  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  another  notice  since  his  monument  of  ancient  learning  and 
own  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  namely,  piety,  where  such  losses  had  accrued 
one  from  the  pen  of  the  ^chiman-  to  its  contemporary  literature,  was 
drite  Porphyry,  who,  in  1846,  had  providential;  and  in  recognition  of 
examined  its  peculiarities,  when  he  the  divine  care,  the  precious  boon 
visited  the  monasteTy  in  the  desert,  should  no  longer  be  withheld  from 
These  he  describes  in  his  publication  the  world  of  letters  and  religion, 
of  1856  at  St.  Petersburg,  out  makes  The  plan  of  publication  pursued 
such  inistakes    as  would  naturally  will  be  to  represent  the  original  text 
occur  in  the  case  of  a  person  not  con-  by  facsimile  types,  the  re^arity  of 
versant  with  textual  criticism.    The  the  letters  greatly  favouring  this  me- 
Ureek  divine,  for  instance,  supposes  thod ;  but  even  minute  varieties  of 
the  MS.  to  follow  the  Euthalian  pre-  character  will  be  exhibited  also.  The 
script  in  its  stichometry;  and,  as  this  alterations   b^  the  chief  correctors 
arranflement  of  the  text  dates  about  will  be  given  m  the  margin,  together 
446,  tbat  the  MS.  may  be  of  the  fifth  with  other  peculiarities,  sucn  as  punc- 
century.     From  this  surmise  he  con-  tuation,  accents,  &c.,  whUe  the  less 
jectui^  that  its  corrections  belong  important  or  most  modem  alterations 
to  the  same  age,  and  that,  by  means  will  be  exhibited  in  the  commentary, 
of  these,  a  peculiar  text — call  it  the  Twenty   pages  of  lithographic  fac- 
Alexandnan — was  brought  into  bar-  simile,  drawn  from  photographs,  will 
mony  with  that   of  the   universal  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  student  an 
church.    These  suppositions  are  gra-  exact  picture  of  the  appearance  of 
tuitocM  and  incorrect.    The  arrange-  the  original    Approved  utists  at  St. 
ment  is  not  Euthalian  ^  nor  if  it  were,  Petersburff  will  make  the  drawings ; 
would  its  age  be  decided  thereby —  the  firm  of  Giesecke  and  Devrient,  at 
its  upward  limit  would,  indeed,  be  Leipzig,  are  to  be  the  printers,  and 
fixed,  bat  not  its  downward.    Its  cor-  eacn  page,  as  it  issues  from  the  press, 
recUona  are  made  by  many  distinct  will  engage  the  ever-vigilant  and  ac- 
hands,  the  two  most  important  being  tive  supervision  of  the  Teamed  editor 
of  a  date  several  centuries  after  the  himseli.  What  an  acquisition  this  will 
original  writing  of  the  MS. ;  and  the  beto  the Churchand  the  leamed  world 
corrections,  though  often  concurrent  we  need  not  say,  and  what  a  monu- 
with  the  orthodox  and  received  text,  ment  of  the  industry,  talent,  and  vaee- 
more  frequently  diverge  from  it    The  ntuty  of  the  German  textuary,  who 
learned  priest,  moreover,  though  duly  publishes  a  great  work  like  this  in 
impressed  with  the  archaic  aspect  of  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years,  leav- 
the  document,  adopted  no  measures  ing  nothing  to  desire  on  the  score  of 
for  transcribing  it^  or  making  it  avail-  accuracy,  cheapness,  and  accessibility 
able  for  criticflu  purposes.    He  knew  after  the  painful  disappointment  we 
nothingof  the  fact  that  the  shepherd  have  so  recently  experienced  in  the 
of  Hennas  in  Greek  was  a  dedde-  wretched,  unscholarly,  and  extortion- 
tatmn  of  scholars,  as  well  as  the  ate  Vatican  imprint  of  Cardinal  Mai. 
earlier  part  of  the  epistle  of  Bar-  The  three  hundred  costly  facsimile 
nabas.  or  he  would  probably  have  copies  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  re- 
had  these,  at  least,  transcribed  for  the  tarn  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  gifts 
satisfaction  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  leamed  bodies  of  Europe ;  but 
The  venerable   Archimandrite   was  cheap  editions,  in  ordinary  type,  to 
evidently  more  of  the  amateur  than  be  printed  with  equal  accuracy  and 
the  connoisseur.    No  man  is  great  in  beauty  at  the  same  time,  will  gratify 
eveiy  line.    I^on  omnet  omnia  poa-  the  curiosi^  of  purchasers  and  dif- 
<ttn«iL  fuse  the  information  the  manuscript 

On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  contains  as  wide  as  the  world, 

in  October,  1859,  Tischendorf  was  The  whole  imprint  of  the  Codex 

graciously  received  by  the  Emperor  will  occupy  three  volumes,  of  which 

and  Empress,  who  examined  senatim  two  will  contain  the  Old  Testament 

the  professors  stores.  By  Alexander's  and  one  the  New.    A  supplementary 

command  they  were  exhibited  pub-  volume  will   include  the  facsinule 

lidv  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  Sinaitic  plates,  and  a  lengthened  commentary 

^ex  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  upon  all  the  emendations  in  the  ma- 

the  press  with  the  least  possible  de-  nuscript  and  its  jpalaoography.    F.  A. 

^7'   The   preservation  of  such    a  Brockhans,  of  Leipzig,   is  to  haive 
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charge  of  the  ordinaiy  Greek  typo  a  stronff  denre  to 

edition*    The  whole  work  is  designed  boll-fight^  and  experieoee  lor 

to  be  completed  in  the  middle  of  1862  the  excitement,  diigtt«t,  pitj*  p^a- 

— a  3rear  memorable  in  the  annab  of  sure,  and  pain  ariaing  frum  the  tMin> 

Russia,  as  it  will  be  the  thousandth  macnian  sport    We  are  well 


year  of  its  existence;  audit  is  desired  to  find  that  thia  oanguiaAry  cnariBf 

to  associate  this  great  literary  achieve-  was  destined  to  be  nnsppaafiH,  as  .a 

ment  with  the  celebration  of  the  mill-  his  journey  from  Baroeloiia  to  Senior, 

tary  and  social  progress  of  the  em-  he  was  invariably  ^  too  IfttcL**    Us 

pire.  arrived  at  Barcelona  two  dsiya  after  a 

grand  bull-baiting,  and  mm  \mX  la* 

Ix  these  days  of  sea-side  study,  yoa  stale  placards  adorned  wiih  leufsata- 

have  no  doubt  frequently  observed  tations  of  ferocious  bulla    At  vaka- 

the  marine  medusa.    It  is  a  plump  cia  he  was  tantaliaed  by  a  fllowiax 

jelly-like  substance,  beautiful  to  look  description   of  the    fDleiMiia    fiie&t 

at ;  but  take  it  up  and  carry  it  off  which  had  just  taken  pace,  m  wL.*** 

for  future  observation,  and  by-and-by  all  the  matodors  had  beeii  diaiMf>ii . 

vou  find  that  it  has  melted  away,  and  he  was  '^  regularly  sold,*'  as  Ia 

!now,  Mr.  Andres'  volume*  is  very  terms  it,  to  find,  on  reachtoc  Madrid, 

like  this  aniroaL    It  is  well  got  up,  that  the  buli-fighta  were  all  OTcr  far 

and  prettily  illustrated ;  but  Uiere  is  the  season. 

nothing  in  it    It  is  a  watery  pulp ;  NevertheleBS,  then  an  a  taw  Ibm 

and  its  perusal  Leaves  the  tables  of  of  substance  in  the  booklet,  wkiek 

the  memory  a  bknk.  will  at  all  events  ploawnHy  i  ~ 

His  inducement  to  visit  Spain  was  away  an  hour. 


LEOBND     LAYS     OF     IBSLAITD. 
XQ.  u.— A  uwBiiD  OP  BBifsvajromi. 

I. 
On  the  dark  northern  coast,  o'er  waves  of  bhie^ 

And  towering  as  a  giant  guard  of  ocean. 
Thy  heathered  clifh  arise,  BeneveDUgh,t 

Proud  'gainst  the  rushing  tempest  s  wild  commotaoB ; 
Proud  'gainst  the  fierce  tornado  gusts,  that  stnw 

With  angrjr  foam  the  billows^  rapid  motioiL 
And  far  within  thy  hollow  womb  oiverge 
Caves  that  n-echo  to  the  rdling  surge. 

IL 

Of  old,  thy  brow  was  ^oomy :  and  to-d«y, 

So  awful  and  so  savage  b  thy  fbnu. 
That  rustic  chroniclers  will  trembling  say 

Unearthly  sounds  ara  heard  above  the  stofm, 
And  much  desure  to  shun  thee,  aa  they  stny, 

Unwillingly  befon  the  rise  of  mom ; 
When  dark  imagination  pictures  o'er 
The  visioned  scenes  and  treasured  tales  of  yore. 


•••  Pen  and  FbocU  Sketches  of  a  Holiday  Seampcr  in  Spate.*   QyAC 
Ifoadoa:  Edward  Stanfiird.     I860. 

t  Beneveaagh,  or  Bcnyevenagh*  is  a  moontaio  hi  the  oooaly  of . 

which  rises  msjetdeally  about  I.MO  fieet  above  the  lersl  of  Loogh  Fbjrlsi    7w 
A  moontain  is  of  basaltic  fcnnation*  and  ftoat  its  ■wsmit,  in 

'  ^w  maads  a  most  extended  range  of  prospect,  iacindiag  theeelslnSed  isjsai  ef 


and  lome  of  the  Westom  Lisa  of  Scotland.    The  tidal  walen  of  Lsn^di  Fojlt 
^    lave  the  bate  of  Benyevensgh  ;  and  oo  its  piecipttoas  heights  over  too 

\ 
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m. 

The  fairy  Evenugh,*  within  thv  caves, 
Sways  sprites  that  cower  in  nis  dark  dominions ; 

Hence  sallies  out,  when  midnight  tempest  raves, 
With  power  to  sail  ahoiit  on  airy  pinions, 

When  wintry  gusts  whirl  on  the  witnered  leaves 
His  elfiB  courtiers  round  and  tiny  minions. 

The  rocking  seaman  hears  with  pale  affright 

Those  gathering  sounds,  loud  echoing  through  the  night 

IV. 

What  dreadful  deeds,  that  shnn  the  light,  performed 
Within  those  windings,  mortals  durst  not  scan. 

The  sense  of  hearing  distantly  informed 
The  terror-stricken,  pilgrim-faring  man, 

'Till  once  a  hlithesome  youth  the  danger  scorned, 
And  entering  tremhlingly  his  search  hegan : 

WhilBt  tottering  through  the  yawning  depths,  rock-hound. 

The  sparry  arches  ring  his  footfalls  round. 

V. 

Yety  soon  the  rocks  to  other  echoes  woke ; 

A  sound  of  minstrelsy,  in  vigorous  strains. 
As  if  from  distant  ht^pipe  fitful  hroke. 

Like  moans  that  start,  when  terror  rules  the  dreams 
Of  midnight  sleepers :  and  the  rocks  evoke 

A  shrilly,  dronms  melody,  that  wanes 
Anon  to  stillness :  tnen  it  rends  the  ear, 
Witb  swellings  on  the  midnight,  wild  and  clear. 

VI. 

A  light  gleamed  far  within  the  deep  recess, 
That  hurst  with  dazzling  lustre  aer  the  scene ; 

Unearthly  n^phs  the  pattering  footsteps  press. 
With  swains  grotesque,  on  velvet  sward  of  green. 

And  undiminished  seem'd  the  mirth — nor  less-- 
The  chandeliers  spread  o*er  their  hziULant  sheen 

For  hours  that  passed,  whilst  midnight  revels  rung, 

And  gazed  the  youth  on  sports,  that  ever  please  the  young. 


e>gle8  are  known  to  hreed*  whikt  flocks  of  curlevs*  seagallB  and  other  marine 
wda  hover  continnallv  rooxul  its  sides.  The  varied  botamc  productions  of  this 
moontain  have  been  long  celebrated  fbr  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  the  wild 
flowers  that  adorn  its  breast  attract  swarms  of  bees  in  the  summer  season,  and 
impart  a  delicious  flavour  to  the  honey,  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  Over 
an  hundred  vears  ago,  the  last  wolf  known  to  exist  in  Ulster  was  started  upon 
BenyeTenagh  and  killed  In  the  woods  near  Dangiyen.  In  legendary  and  historic 
lore,  the  traditions  of  the  adjoining  districts  are  highly  interesting.  A  mountain 
in  Scotland,  mentioned  in  the  opening  canto  of  the  '*Lady  of  the  Lake,"  bears  a 
ntme  nearly  corresponding  in  pronunciation  with  that  of  our  Ultonian  highland. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  dngs  of— 

"  Tliepiiie-tre«8  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Beuvenae.** 

A  considerable  portion  of  Benyevenagh  is  caltlvated  and  finely  wooded,  whilst 
the  greater  part  presents  an  aspect  of  bold  outline  and  rugged  grandeur. 

*  IjocbX  traditions  and  its  very  nomenclature  seem  to  connect  Benevenugh  with 
the  imaginary  being  here  mentioned;  yet,  I  am  not  sufficiently  yersed  in  folk-lore 
mythology  to  elucidate  farther  the  bisUvy  of  this  tutelary  genius  and  his  subordi- 
BSte  spirits. 


I 
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VTI. 

While  seated  on  a  throne,  the  rest  above, 

With  hoaiy  locks  and  oeard,  their  Erenugh 
Bent  o'er  the  groups  with  twinkling  glance  of  love, 

That  ever  and  anon  more  placid  ^w. 
But  whilst  the  ceaseless  footsteps  circling  move, 

A  BNBEZE*  escaped  the  mortal  screened  from  view. 
Then  ceased  the  music's  strain,  the  lights  new  dim. 
And  bellowing  sounds  the  rocks  repeat  within. 


Soon  tamed  our  rash  adventurer  to  flight, 
With  hostile  echoes  gathering  on  his  rear ; 

Nor  ffuide  he  found,  in  ushering  him  to  light, 
Whilst  trembling  limbs  betrayed  his  sense  of  fear^ 

And  doubly  dark  within  those  caves  was  night 
The  crystal  spars,  their  glimmering  light  to  steer 

Lent  his  uncertain  ]>ath :  the  crannies  round 

Reverberate  a  clanging,  vengeful  sound 


It  seemed,  as  if  an  earthquake  for  egress 
Were  struggling  from  tne  rock-surrounded  caves ; 

As  if  the  winds  ploughed  up  with  groaning  stress 
The  lowest  depths  of  ocean's  furrowed  waves. 

And  thunder  growled,  along  the  vaults,  where  press 
Pursuers  and  pursued.    Their  distance  leaves 

Fast  fading  hope.    By  chance,  a  dimmering  ray 

Conducts  uie  mortal  safe  to  hail  the  dawn  of  day. 

liAosimsfsnL 


*  The  tliffhtest  noise  or  exdsmatioo  IVom  a  human  being  it  rare  to 
preseiice,  wneDerer  he  inimdet  on  elfin  tports  and  revels.    In  this 
in  a  Tsriety  of  other  instances,  there  is  a  striking  «iak)gy  betwc«a  ItMi  «sA 
Scottish  ikii^  mythology.    This  resemblance  is  even  mor«  apparsnt  in  tiw 
of  the  proTuice  of  Umer.    A  demmemeni  somewhat  similar  to  that  teeuried 
the  present  instance  occurred  in  Boms*  tale  of  **  Tarn  o*  Shantcr}**  Ibr  no 
had  the  hero  cried  out, 

**  <  WmI  doa*,  Cdttj-svk  1* 
ThsB  in  an  inaUat  all  wu  dark : 


Aad  Ksrc^lT  had  h«  M aow  lalUad, 
MThaa  out  the  beUiah  Moa  mUmL** 
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A  lOEDIJSVAL  PATBIOT  .*    SCAKDERBEO. 

8G4NDEBBSO,  P&INCS  OP  BPIRUB. 

"  Land  of  Albania  1  where  Iikander  roie 
Thame  of  the  joang,  and  beacon  of  the  wise ; 
And  he,  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baJBIed  foes 
Shrank  from  his  deeds  of  chivalroas  emprize.** 

Lord  BiriiON :  CkUde  Harold,  Canto  ii. 

Tkis  remarkable  warrior  of  the  mid-  government  of  the  Prsetorian  Prefect 
die  agee  has  furnished  material  for  of  Illyricum.     At  the  division  of  the 
no  lees  than  three  English  tragedies  empire  it  was  allotted  to  the  Eastern 
and  a  novel  in  French.    The  best  of  monarch^  and  so  remained  till  the 
the   plays  is  by  lillo,  but  much  can-  decline  or  their  power,  when  the  go- 
not   06  said  in  its  praise.    The  two  vemment  fell  to  the  family  of  the 
otheiB,  by  Havard  and  Whincop,  are  Castriots,  who  were  generally  called 
contemptible.     Absurd  love   stories  kin^  of  Epirus,  as  a  country  of  more 
are  interwoven  with  them,  quite  fo-  antiquity  and  fame;  but  Albania  was 
rei^  to  the  character  of  the  nero.  The  certainly  the  most  important  part  of 
record  of  Scanderb^s  life  and  actions  their  dominions,  and  Croia^  its  metro- 
approaches  Eastern  fable.  As  we  turn  polis,  the  seat  of  their  residence. 
to  it,  we  are  tempted  to  say  with  Gib-  The  overthrow  of  Bigazet  by  Tam- 
bon.  when  writing  of  Richard  Coeur  erlane  checked  for  a  time  the  spread- 
de  lion  in  Palestine,  *'  Am  I  relating  ing  empire  of  the  Ottomans ;  but  af- 
the  deeds  of  Arthur  or  of  Amadis  V*  ter  the  death  of  that  victorious  prince, 
The  historian  of  the  Roman  Em-  Mahomet,  the  son  of  Bcgazet,  recov- 
mre,  who  bore  no  great  affection  to  ered  his  father's  kingdom,  which  was 
Scayiderbeg  for  resuming  Christianity  vastly  increased  by  the  conquests  of 
in  niature  life,  nevertheless  thought  his  own  son  and  successor,  Amurath 
ao  liighly  of  his  great  qualities,  that  II.,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe.    Amu- 
he  included  him,  with  several  others,  rath  was  brave  and  ambitious,  but 
in  a  list  he  had  selected  as  subjects  fretful  and  impatient  on  the  sligntest 
for  biography.    Why  he  laid  this  in-  cross,  particularly  in  his  old  age.   He 
tention  aside  he  has  not  told  us.  was  as  prudent  in  politics  as  able  in 
Avoiding  exaggeration  as  much  as  war :  sincere  in  his  religion,  and.  in  ge- 
the  matenals  will  allow,  the  true  his-  neral,  an  observer  of  his  word ;  but 
tory  of  Scanderbeg,  a  name  svnony-  his  perfidious  conduct  to  the  Castriots 
moqa  with  that  of  Alexander  the  Bey  supplies  a  memorable  exception  to 
or  Lord,  appears  to  be  as  follows :  the  latter  rule.    He  meant  well,  but 
GJeoF]^  Cfastriot  (such  was  his  pro-  he  possessed  absolute  power.     The 
per  designation),  was  bom  at  Croia,  bigot  and  the  tvrant,  under  such  a 
the  capital  of  Albania,  in  the  year  temptation,  will  sometimes  get  the 
1405.     His  father,  John   Castriot,  better  of  the  man.     The  consistent 
hereditary  sovereign  of  the  country,  rectitude  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  not 
and  Voisava.  his  mother,  were  cele-  to  be  expected  from  an  Eastern  des- 
brated  by  tne  historians  of  the  age  pot.  without  the  light  of  letters  or 
for  their  mental  endowments  and  per-  philosophy. 

Bonal  beautv.  They  had  three  other  After  extensive  conquests  in  Cara- 
sons  and  five  daughters.  The  un-  mania,  Amurath,  upon  slight  pre- 
timely  fate  of  Greorffe's  elder  brothers  tences,  carried  his  arms  into  Greece, 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Of  his  and  subdued  Achaia,  Thessaly,  ana 
BiBtera  little  is  known,  except  that  Macedon.  Athens  yielded  to  his  yoke, 
they  were  married  to  Christian  princes  and  Thessalonica,  after  a  brave  de- 
and  noblemen  suited  to  their  rank.  fence,  endured  the  horrors  of  an  as- 
After  the  conqu^  of  Greece  by  the  sault.  John  Castriot,  King  of  Epirus 
Romans,  Albania,  not  then  recognised  and  Albania,  who  saw  with  bitter  an- 
by  that  name,  became  incorporated  guish  the  supineness  of  the  Greek 
with  some  ad^jacent  provinces  in  the  Emperor,  resolved  to  anticipate  at- 
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tack,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  ap-  being  required  in  Europe,  he  left  his 

Sroaching  invader  on  the  frontiers  of  young  general  to  conduct  all  the  ar- 
[acedon.     Amurath  soon  found  the  mies  in  Asia  Minor,  which  he  did  with 
mountain  warfare  tedious,  expensive,  so  much  success  that  Amurath  fre- 
and  interfering  with  his  career  of  vie-  quently  called  him  his  right  eve,  his 
tory.    He,  therefore,  listened  readily  right  hand,  his  bulwark,  and  the  ex- 
to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  con-  tender  of  his  dominions.    Retoming 
sented  to  leave  Castriot  undisturbed  to  Adrianople,  full  of  fame  and  youth- 
possession  of  his  crown  and  kingdom ;  fid  ardour,  Scanderbeg  killed  a  gigantic 
conditions  not  to  be  refused  by  a  Tartar,  esteemed  invmdble,  in  single 
comparatively  weak  opponent  and  combat ;  and  not  long  after,  in  Bithy- 
which  the  haughty  Sultan  would  have  nia,  encountered  two  Persian  cbam- 
peremptorily  denied  to  the  Caesar  of  pions,  who  had  publicly  challenged 
Constantinople.     But  Amurath  in-  any  two  men  in  the  Sultan's  army, 
sisted,  as  a  due  qud  non^  on  the  and  slew  them  botL 
delivery  of  the  four  sons  of  Cas-       Scanderbeg   loved  glory,  bnt  his 
triot  as  hostages.    The  feelings  of  heart  was   more  devoted  to  tfath. 
the  father,  though  deeply  wounded.  When  in  the  field,  he  was  constintly 
gave  way  to  the  imperative  duty  of  attended  by  some  Christian  officers 
the  monarch.    His  sulgects  were  his  and  soldiets,  countrymeti  of  hi6  own, 
children,  and  exposed  to  inevitable  by  whom  he  was  secretly  instructed 
ruin.    Trusting  to  Amurath's  reputa-  and  confirmed  in  his  original  faith, 
tion  for  keeping  plighted  faith,  the  To  maintain  this,  and  to  secure  the 
afflicted  parent  yielded  up  his  boys,  civil  liberty  of  his  native  lafed,  soon 
Amurath  received  the  roval  pledges,  became  the  governing  principle  and 
and  ending  the  war,  carried  them  with  guiding  star  of  his  active  andvalu- 
him  to  Adrianople,  hie  European  ca-  able  life.  With  this  secret  bias,  Which 
pital.    Four  centuries  later,  a  reverse  he  dared  not  yet  disclose,  he  abstained 
of  a  similar  compact  between  Chris-  from  utterly  crushing  the  Hungarians, 
tian  and  Infidel  occurred  in  India,  by  against  whom  he  was  despatched  with 
the  surrender  of  the  sons  of  Tippoo  to  a  numerous  army ;  but  such  wad  his 
Lord  Cornwallis.    John  Castriot  ap-  prudence  that  he  lost  no  credit^  and 
pears  to  have  remained  on  friendly  escaped  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
terms  with  the  Sultan  for  the  re-  his  cunning  and  mistrustf\d  taiaster. 
mainder  of  his  life,  during  which  the       Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Hunga- 
captive  princes  were  treated  with  the  rian  war,  John  Castriot  died,  upon 
respect  due  to  their  rank  and  cha-  which  Amurath  despatched  Sebalia, 
racter.  a  Bassa  of  great  military  experience, 
George  Castriot,  though  only  ei^ht  with  a  powerful  force,  into  Albania, 
years  of  age,  was   speedily  distin-  He  at  once  obtained  possession  of  the 
guished  and  admired  by  the  Sultan  kingdom.    The  people,  surprised  and 
and  the  whole  seraglio.    EUs  extra-  without  a  leader,  were  told  that  he 
ordinary  beauty,  nu^y  deportment,  came  as  a  friend,  bv  the  Sultan's  ot- 
vivacity,  and  genius,  chamied  all  who  der,  to  secure  the  throne  for  the  hos- 
came  in  contact  with  him.    Amurath  tage-prince,  who  would  shortly  arrive 
treated  him  as  his  own  son  ;  had  him  and  assume  his  rights.    In  the  mean- 
carefully  instructed  in  the  reUsion  of  time,  Amurath  caused  the  three  elder 
Mahomet,  and  in  such  branches  of  brothers  of  Scanderbeg  to  be  secretly 
science  as  were  known  in  the  Turkish  destroyed   by  poison,  and   reduced 
Court    Hoping  to  extinguish  in  his  this  Cliristian  kingdom  to  the  miser- 
young  mind  all  memory  of  the  Chris-  able  condition  of  a- Turkish  satrapy, 
tian  faith,  he  forced  him  to  subscribe  The    churches    were    turned    into 
to  the  ceremonial  rites  of  Islamism,  mosques,  the  laws  subverted,  a&d  the 
and  gave  him  the  high-sounding  name  property  and  persons  of  a  brave,  in- 
of  Scanderbeg,   or  Xord  Alexander,  dependent  nation,  placed  at  the  mercy 
His  rapid  improvement  in  martial  ex-  of  a  barbarous  and  foreign  tyrant 
ercises  induced  the  Sultan  to  take  him  The  grief  and  indignation  of  Scandcr- 
to  the  wars  in  Anatolia,  where  he  beg  were  excessive,  but  he  knew  he 
evinced  such  courage  and  ability,  that  was  in  Amurath's  power ;  he  subdued 
at  nineteen  he  obtamed  the  command  his  feelincs,  and  resolved  to  "bide  his 
of  5,000  horse  and  the  title  of  Bassa  time.'^  Tne  crafty  SuHan,  who  really 
or  F<wha,     The   Sultan's  presence  loved  him,  was  umdlUug  to  mit^^ 
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him  with  fak  brdtbttns  and  rainly  dealing  was  justifiable  it  was  in  this 

imagined^  that  by  present  honours,  case.    jLet  those  who  donbt,  imagine 

and  promiBes  for  tiie  future,  he  might  thems^ves  for  a  moment  in  the  posi" 

reconciie  him  to  the  wrongs  of  his  tion  of  Scanderbeg,  and  say,  would 

familj  and   cofrntiy.     He  was  not,  they  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  cir- 

however,  q[iiite  free  from  sus^ncion.  cumstanoes  to  escape  from  such  a  per- 

SometimeB  he  woold  hint  to  Scaader*  fidious  master  as  Amurath  had  proved 

beg  an  intention  of  restoring  him  to  himself  9     Let   it  be  remembered, 

his  father's  kingdom,  merely  to  dis^  i(gain,  that  Scanderbeg  was  a  Greek, 

cover  whether  he  enoouiaged  any  such  and  that  since  the  days  of  the  Tro- 

hopes ;  bat  the  Greek  was  too  wily  jan  war  and  the  wooden  horse,  the 

for  the  Tork,  and  preserved  an  im-  Greeks  were  renowned  for  subtle  con^ 

penetrable  myatery.  trivances :  such  schemes  were  in  their 

When  the   Hangarian  war  broke  blood  and  essence.    Naturam  txpd- 

out  anew,  Amurath  distinctly  evinced  lasfurcA  tamen  tuque  recurret, 

his  donbta  of  Scanderb^  by  tracing  <«  a, .    .        i  x          .      »•  • 

♦K^  IUi».  ^^  'D^^^^i^^i^d^K.i^  iS       "StriTe  to  expel  strong  nature,  tia  in  ▼«», 

the  Bana  of  Bomama  above  him  in  ^j^j^  double^opce  she  will  return  a«m/' 
the  command  of  the  army.    A  great 

battle  was  fonght  near  the  river  Mo-  Scanderbeg  found  time  to  restore 

raTia,  in  which  the  Christians,  under  the  civil  government  of  his  kingdom, 

the  celebrated  John  Corvinus  Hun-  and  soon  resolved  to  retort  upon  the 

tiiade&  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  Turks,  which  he  effected  by  a  preda- 

day,  ootainedadedsivevictorv.    The  tory  inroad  into  Macedon.    Amurath, 

Turks  lost  40,000  men.    At  the  com-  upon  this,  despatched  a  chosen  gene- 

meocement  of  this  action,  Scanderbeg,  ral,  the  Bassa  Ali  Bey,  to  invade  £pi- 

with  the  ^irots  who  were  in  his  rus  with  40,000  men,  and  with  orders 

confidence,  ned.    This  so  astonished  to  bring  Scanderbeg  before  him,  either 

sod  discomfited  the  Turks  that  the  alive  or  dead.    The  Epirots  flocked 

rout  soon  became  universaL    In  the  round  their  prince,  who  treated  the 

confusion  Scanderbeg  seixed  the  Turk-  coming  storm  with  indifference  ap^ 

ish  Secretaiy,  and  compelled  him,  un-  preaching  to  levity.    They  were  even 

der  threat  of  immediate  death,  to  more  astonished  when  he  dismissed 

write  an  order,  as  from  the  Sultan,  to  many  who  offered  to  serve  him,  and 

the  ^vemor  of  Oroia,  to  deliver  up  took  only  8,000  horse  and  7,000  foot, 

the  city  to  him,  S(^mderbeg,  now  ap-  when    he  misht   have  trebled  the 

p<»inted  Governor.      The  wretched  number.    With  this  small  army  he 

t>oeretary  was  then  disposed  of,  tose-  took  post  in  a  narrow  defile  on  the 

cure  their  own  safety.     The  Com-  borders  of  Macedon,  and  about  eighty 

loandant  of  Croia  fell  into  the  snare,  miles  from  Croia,  defended  by  moun- 

and  resigned  his  poet  to  Scanderbeg.  tains  on  one  side,  and  a  wood  on  the 

Bat   the   garrison    still    remained,  other.    Here  he  awaited  the  onset  of 

Siaall  detachments  of  Seanderbeg's  the  Turkish  army.    On  its  approach, 

own  faithful  foUowers  entered  the  heorderedAmasie,  his  kinsman,  with 

city  without  suspicion,  and  in  the  3,000  men,  to  lie  hid  in  the  wood  till 

dead  of  nigh^  surprised  the  Turka  the  battle  should  be  fairljr  engaged, 

with  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants,  ana  and  then,  as  opportunity  might  offer, 

put  them  to  the  sword,  sparing  only  to  attack  the  Turks  in  the  rear.  The 

a  few,  who  submitted,  to  save  their  onset  of  the  enemy,  furious  as  usual, 

UY«B,  and  embrac(kl   the   Christian  was  checked  by  the  personal  prowess 

faith.   Scanderbegbeing in  possession  of  Scanderbeg,  who  slew  many  with 

of  the  capital,  all  Epirus  declared  for  his  own  hand;  but  pressed  by  num- 

"im-  and  in  a  few  days,  not  a  Turk  hers  he  feigned  a  retreat,  which  drew 

▼as  left  in  the  land,  except  in  a  few  Ali  bey  into  the  defile,  as  he  had  ex- 

^rrisoos,  which  were  soon  reduced,  pected,  where  being  assailed  in  front 

Amurath,  foaming  with  rage,  was  too  and  rear,  his  men  fell  into  confusion 

much  embarrass^  for  the  moment  and  panic,  and  trampled  each  other 

▼ith  the  Hungarian  war,  to  think  of  to  death.    The  Bassa  and  his  staff  es- 

wreaking  vengeance  on  his  revolted  caped  with  difficulty ;  but  he  left  be- 

heatenant  Thus,  by  a  deeply  planned  hind  him  22.000  slain,  2,000  prisoners, 

^d  well  exeented  stratagem,  the  hero  and  24  standards,  with  all  his  materiel 

of  I^ina  hberated  his  country  and  of  war,  tents,  and  baggage. 

i^eoged  his  brothers.  If  ever  double  The  tactics  of  Scanderbeg  in  this 
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batde  were  exactly  similar  to  those  duced,  p^erished  in  the  stonn  of  his 

of   Belisarius  in  his  last  campaign  own  raising. 

at  Chettos,  when  the  Bulgarians,  un-  Enolles,   in   his   accoimt  of  this 

der  Zabergan,  threatened  Constanti-  battle,  relates  the  following  remark- 

nople.  able  circumstance.    Amurath,  seeing 

Scanderbe^,   having  mounted  his  his  men,  at  a  particular  crisis,  ready 

7,000  foot  with  horses  taken  from  the  to  give  way,  took  the  treaty  firom  hia 

Turks,  entered  the  Sultan's  dominioneL  bosom,  and,  holding  it  in  his  hand, 

with  the  plunder  of  which  he  enrichea  with  lus  eyes  raised  towards  heaven, 

his  followers,  and  returned  in  triumph  cried  aloud,  "Behold,  thou  crucified 

to  Oroia.    The  losses  of  Amurath  so  Christ,  this  is  the  league  thy  followers 

reduced  his  power,  that  he  was  com-  have,  in  thy  name,  made  wit^  me, 

pelled  to  sue  to  the  Hungarians  for  a  and  which,  without  cause,  thev  have 

peace.  This  they  granted,  upon  terms  violated.    Now,  if  thou  art  God,  as 

too  advantageous  to  refuse,  but  they  they  say  thou  ut,  revenge  the  wrong 

lost  an  opportunity  that  never  re-  done  to  thy  name  and  me ;  show  thy 

turned.    Had  they  continued  the  war  power  upon  this  peijured  people,  who 

in  hearty  alliance  with  Scanderbeg,  worship  thee  with  their  mouths,  but 

the  Turks  would,  in  all  probability,  in  their  deeds  deny  thee !"  Amurath, 

have  been  driven  back  into  Asia,  the  after  this  day,  became  more  gloomv 

miseries  they  subsequently  brought  and   discontented   than   ever,    and, 

upon  the  Christian  world  might  have  being  asked  the  cause,  answered  XhsX 

been  prevented,  and  the  annals  of  he  desired  no  more  victories  at  such 

Europe  written  without  many  lament-  a  price.    He  thought,  with  Pyrrhus, 

able  passages.  that  a  repetition  of  such   success, 

A  peace  was  made,  and  solemnly  which  cost  him  the  fourth  psui)  of 
sworn  to  by  Wladislas,  king  of  Hun-  his  army,  would  be  total  ruin, 
ffary,  on  the  Evangelists  and  by  Again  ne  returned  to  Magnesia,  but 
Amurath  on  the  Koran.  But  before  his  thirst  of  revenge  on  Scuiderbeg 
long,  Julian,  the  Pope's  legate  at  the  disturbed  his  repose.  A  second  time, 
coi^  of  Hungary,  being  informed  to  the  great  mortification  of  his  am- 
that  the  Turkish  affairs  had  fallen  bitious  son,  he  resumed  the  direction 
into  confusion  under  the  government  of  affairs.  Ctyolery  was  his  first 
of  Mahomet,  the  young  Sultan,  to  weapon.  He  sent  Ayradin,  an  ac- 
whom  Amurath,  his  father,  had  ia  compllshed  diplomatist,  as  his  am- 
disgust  resigned  the  crown,  per-  bassador  to  Croia,  armed  with  letters, 
suaded  Wladislas  to  break  the  peace,  overflowing  alternately  with  menaces, 
and  absolved  him  from  his  oath ;  or,  reproaches,  flattery  jpromises,  and  art- 
in  other  words,  gave  him  a  dispensa-  ful  insinuations.  He  assured  Sctin- 
tion  for  peijury.  JScanderbeg,  who  was  derbeg  that  if  he  would  return  to  his 
under  no  obligation  to  the  contrary,  allegiance,  and  re-embrace  the  Ma- 
resolved  to  assist  the  Hungarians,  hometan  laith,  his  power  and  wealth 
but  was  prevented  from  arriving  in  should  be  trebled :  out  that  utter  ex- 
time  by  the  interference  of  the  despot  tirpation  woiild  follow  him  and  his 
of  Servia.  The  battle  of  Yerna  was  if  he  refused.  Scanderbeg  dismissed 
fought  without  his  aid.  Amurath,  the  ambassador  with  an  answer  that 
though  old  and  weary  with  many  became  his  own  courage  and  the  iua- 
toils,  resumed  the  government  od  the  tice  of  his  cause.  The  Sultan,  when 
approach  of  danger ;  and,  passing  over  he  read  it,  began  to  stroke  his  white 
from  Asia,  joined  his  Bassa,  and  beard,  as  was  his  wont  when  angry, 
marched  to  encounter  the  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  "Vain  wretch!  Thou 
The  battle,  long  doubtful,  terminated  desirest  an  honourable  death.  Take 
in  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  thy  wish.  I  will  attend  the  obsequies 
the  Turks.  The  result  looked  like  a  of  my  foster  son.  Yes  ;  though 
judgment  on  the  Christians  for  their  unbidden,  I  will  make  one  at  the 
breach  of  faith.  Wladislas  fell,  with  funeral  pomp  of  the  great  Prince  of 
two-thirds  of  his  army,  and  the  flower  Epirus ! 

of  his  nobility.    Hunniades  escaped  To   keep    Scanderbeg    employed, 

with  difficulty,  and  the  papal  legate,  Amurath   sent   Ferises,  with  9,000 

the  promoter  of  the  uncalled-for  war.  horse,  as  an  advanced  column,  while 

after  being  stripped,  wounded,  ana  he  himself  prepared  to  follow  with 

reviled  by  the  victims  he  had  se-  his  whole  force.    The  Prince  of  Dpi- 
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lis  had  dkmlssed  hia  anny,  raised  for  storm.    He  ordered  those  who  lived 

'■e  Hiioinuian  war,   and  had  with  in  the  open  country,  in  farms,  and 

lira  only liis  usual  guards,  1,500  foot  Tillages,  to  quit  their  habitations,  and 

icd  2,000  horse.     Ferises  attacked  take  with  tnem  every  thing  that  was 

uin  suddenly,  and,  hoping  to  gain  movable.     The   rest    he  destroyed, 

lumortal  credit  and  end  the  contest  that   the   enemy,  on  their  arrival^ 

it  oQoe  by  the  death  of  Scanderbeg,  might  find  no  resources  in  the  as- 

^'ith  more  courage    than  prudence,  samted  country.    This  was  precisely 

«^ou^ht  for  him,  where  he  was  ever  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Duke  of 

•e  lound,  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  Welhngton,  when  Massena  invaded 

>  MDderbeg  met  and  despatched  Feri-  Portu^,  in  1810;  and  by  the  Rus- 

■^'3  by  a  single  blow  with  his  sabre,  in  sians,  when  Napoleon  marched  on 

'  .e  full  siehtof  both  armies;  where-  Moscow,  in  1812.    The  women  and 

npi>a  the  Turks  fled  incontinently,  but  children,  and  all  such  as  infirmities 

wt^re  90  closely  pursued  bv  the  Epirots  and  old  age  had  rendered  useless, 

that  few  of  them  escaped  to  carry  the  were  sent  mto  fortified  places  in  the 

news  to  Adrianople.  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or 

The  Sultan,  who  imputed  the  failure  into  the  Venetian  or  other  neighbour- 

•>fFeriscstohiBOwnrashne88,replaced  ing  Christian  dominions,  where  they 

hjn  by  Mustapha,  a  more  prudent  remained  till  the  dimger  was  over. 

ronunander,  with  instructions  to  rav-  It  was  a  moving  scene  to  see  aged 

ii^e  the  country  on  all  sides,  but  on  no  parents  taking  leave  of  their  children, 

a.^count  to  risk  a  battle,  and  to  retire  and  affectionate  wives  of  their  hus- 

on  the  approach  of  Scanderbeg.  Mus-  bands,  almost  despairing  ever  to  see 

tapha   oheerved    his  orders  to  the  them  again,  so  deadly  were  their  appre- 

l^^tter.    His  devastations  were  equal  hensions  of  the  Sultan's  power.  War 

t->  those  of  Massena  and  Loison  in  has  many  terrible  phases,  but  none 

roTtiigal^   in    1809-10, — ^worse  they  moreheart-rendingthansuch  as  these. 

'•ultlnotbe.  But  Scanderbeg  watched  The  Epirots  had  long  enjoyed  under 

H:s  opportunity,    and,    taking    the  their  fortunate  king,  liberty,  safety, 

Turks  by  surprise,  in  one  of  their  and  prosperity.    His  wars  had  been 

prehistory  excursions,  drove  them  to  numerous,  but  they  were  more  ad- 

their  trenches,    entered  with  them,  vantageous  to  his  people  than  peace 

ivnd  stormed  the  camp.     Mustapha  itself.    Many  grieved  for  themselves, 

'>caped  by  the  nearest  road  to  Mace-  but  there  was   patriotism  in  their 

>ioD ;  five  thousand  Turks  fell  on  the  hearts,  and  all  trembled  for  their  king 

s|M>t,  and  many  of  the  fugitives  were  and  country. 

juterwards  either  killed  or  made  pri-  Amidst  the  general  alarm,  Scander- 

^aers.    Mustapha  was  beaten,  but  beg  alone  retained  his  self-possession. 

not  destroyed.   He  retured  to  Epirus,  He  laboured  for  the  safety  of  the 

Hnd  hazarded  a  battle  with  worse  sue-  public  without   partaking  of  their 

ceas  than  before.    He  now  lost  10,000  fear.    He  relied  on  his  plans,  and  felt 

men,  with  his  own  liberty,  and  that  confident  of  the  result.    The  fortifi- 

w  twelve   principal  officers,  whose  cations  of  Croia  were  repaired  and 

^n%om  cost  Amurath  2,500  ducats,  improved ;  all  the  burdensome  inhabi- 

J^  presents  of  nearly  the  same  value,  tants  were  removed  to  the  sea  coast ; 

f  nese,  with  the  plunder  of  the  Turk-  provisions  were  laid  in  for  twelve 

iftbGunp,and  the  contributions  raised  months,  1,300  men  added  to  the  gar- 

m  Macedon,  greatly  enriched  the  Epi-  risen,  and  Uranaconites  appointed  go- 

K>ta.  This  last  victory  only  cost  Scan-  vemor, — a  man  every  way  equal  to 

^«oeg  300  men.  the  important  trust    Of  all  the  Epi- 

Amoiath   having  again  defeated  rots  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Scan- 

Stmmades,  in  a  battle  of  three  davs  derbeg   selected   only    10,000,  with 

uunuion  (a  mediseval  Leipsig),  on  tne  which  small,  manageable  army,  he 

pUins  of  Cassova,  resolved  now  to  held  the  open  field,  and  sent  the  rest 

V^<^%ed  against  Scanderbeg  in  person,  to  defend  the  cities  and  other  unpro- 

^i  consummate  the  vengeance  he  tected  places  in  his  dominions. 

W  80  long  threatened.  For  this  final  Amurath,  who,  from  age  and  phy- 

aiott,  he  assembled  an  army  at  Adria-  sical  infirmity,  was  obliged  to  travel 

fiwle  of  160,000  men.    Scanderbejf,  slowly,  sent  on  40j()00  horse  in  ad- 

▼ho  had  early  information  of  his  vance  to  besiege  Setigrade,  on  the 

iQovemcDtB,  prepared  for  the  coming  borders  of  Macedon,  the  second  city 
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in  EpiroB,  whilst  be  himself  followed       Mahomet^  burniag  with  npt,  U/ 

with  the  bulk  of  his  army.  The  Turks  the  trenches  with  a  chosea  moA  s-« 

wore  no  sooner  encamped  before  this  merous  body  of  troops,  reiic4TiD(  *.. 

place  than  Scanderbeg,  by  a  clashing  force  the  mountains  and  enm^  l« 

surprise,   cut  off  2,CH.)0  of  them,  to  enemy  there.    Scanderbcg,  wbcM  x 

give  them  a  foretaste  of  the  enter-  tellisence  never  failed,  being  soiUiLi . - 

tainment  they  were  toexpectin£i)irus.  of  tnis,  left  500  men  vnda  an  s!^ 

A  few  days  after,  Amurath  arrived,  officer  to  guard  the  pawitgr,  « c^ 

and  besieged  the  city  with  his  whole  they  did  so  effectually,  that  jCahbC- 

force :  but  his  success  appeared  to  be  was  oompleteljr  foiled.    ScaiMkrt»i 

very  doubtful,  and  his  attacks  were  in  the  meanwhile,  marched  nmui  ' 

invariably  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tuikish  cas.; 

At  lenffth,  a  villain  iKusoned  the  foun-  where  he  was  least  expected,  jj.: 

tain  tnat  supplied  the  whole  cit^  forcing  the  trenches,  made  socL  • 

with  water,  and  obliged  the  gam-  slaughter  of  the  enei^y,  thai  t«A. 

son  to  surrender.    Amurath  boujiti-  former  losses  seemed  as  noilanf  j 

fully  rewarded  the  traitor,  according  comparison.    Mahomet,  who  k*^  « 

to  promise,  but  had  him  privately  reason  to  boast  of  his  trip  tc  t* 

made  awav  with  a  short  time  after.  hills,  hearing  this,  returned  to  cipp  » 

The  Sultan  now  prepared  for  the  Scanderbeg,  and  save  the  rea(  <•:  ::* 

siege  of  Croia,  fully  expecting  that  camp,  being  closely  pursued  Ly  ;  < 

the  reduction  of  the  capital  would  be  500  £pirots  to  the  very  eiiUmtfc 

followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  the  trenches.    Scanderbeg  thts  : 

kingdom.    Croia  was  situated  on  an  tired,  having  defeated  Mahomcc*»  *« 

eminence  in  the  plain  of  Tyranna,  ac-  signs,  destroyed  a  vast  number  i4  i-- 

cessibleonlyattwopoints,  being  every-  Turks,  and  plundered  ibeir  cas.; 

where  eke  defended  by  impregnable  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  his  fvi 

rocks.  The  numerous  hosts  of  Amu-  side.     His  name  alone,  which  tr« 

rath  completely  invested  the  city,  Epirots  made  use  of  in  their  atta.  u 

and  covered  the  surrounding  plains,  to  terrify  their  opponents,  aa  Tnz'i 

Scanderbeg  lay  bidden  in  the  moun-  nurses  silenced  f^qualling  childrca  W 

tains,  watching  the  enemy  with  the  eye  callinjg  out  ^^Ma/broo^*  was  o«£ 

of  a  lynx  and  the  prei)ared  suring  of  sufficient  to  strike  a  ffenexml  jmz. 

a  tiger-cat  The  Sultan  carefully  forti-  and  to  throw  the  whole  Ottoman  atx^ 

fied  his  camp,  and  then  summoned  into  confusion.    Instead  of  cuatu. 

the  place.    The  governor  replied  by  ing  to  batter  the  city,  they  tiuz' . 

a  donant  refusal.  Cannon  then  opened  their  cannon  round  on  the  bans  tL*- 

on  the  walU  and  a  breach  was  effected,  encompsssed  their  camp  to  d<fr£« 

The  assault  was  given  and  repuUed,  themselves.    To  add  totnetr  d.ffi'&. 

with  a  loss  to  the  Turks  of  6,i.H>0  of  ties,  provisions  began  to  Ikil  tt«i. 

their  bravest  Janissaries.  During  this,  Amurath  obtained,  by  means  of  |: 

Scanderbeg  descended  from  his  moun-  fuse  payment,  supplies  from  !>««:*.  • 

tain  fastness,   entered  the  trenches,  city  of  the  Venetians;  but  Sca&ii': 

fired  the  camp  in  several  phices,  and  beg  intercepted   their  eo&vojr^  s: . 

with  dreadful  havoc  and  confusion  carried  it  in  triumph  to   his  o«s 

drove  all  before  him.    Amurath  and  camp.    Amurath  next  attenptrd  u 

his  generals  began  to  despond.    His  undermine  the  rock  upon  which  Ojs 

■on,  Mahomet,  alone,  who  ^ve  early  was  founded,  but  the  effort  proiri 

proofs  of  his  savi^  disposition,  drove  futile.    He  tnen  tried  to  oompt  tii 

lack  the  unwilling  soldiers  to  the  (Governor,  and  to  raise  a  migliDy  a 

breach,  where  they  were  helplessly  the  city  by  lavish  bribes ;  boi  beu^ 

slaughtered,  and  not  a  few  received  diHu>pointed,  finally  offered  peace,  «>r 

death  from  the  hand  of  their  cruel  condition  of  receiving  onlj  a  ssbu 

prinoe,  for  flying  to  avoid  it  £®^'T  ^"^"^i  ^  **^^  ^  heixwr 

Scanderbeg,  who  never  slrpt  above  Scanderbeg  resolute^  refoaed  TLsa 

two  hours  at  a  time  during  tLe  siege,  the  Sultan  gave  w^  to  deK«ir.  utf 


and  alwavs  armed,  with  his  horse  and  his  white  beards  and  cunea  Us  do- 
weapons  beside  him,  gave  tLo  Turks  tiny,  that  had  reserved  for  his  oid  s^ 
no  rest  by  night  nor  day;  but,  as-  this  shameful  discomfitorei  HebuMC 
saulting  them,  sometimes  m  one  place  ed  of  his  former  oloiy,  ooitnled  q%u 
and  sometimes  in  another,  kept  them  the  battles  he  haa  foiight^  the  vkw 
in  continual  alann.  ries  he  had  won,  and  aggravated  L* 
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preae&t  auseriee  l^  tiie  memoiy  of  ed  his  father,  sometimes  called  the 
ais  past  triamphs.     Finding  his  end  Great,  (so  is  Herod),  was  a  very  vio* 
approaelif  he  summoned  his  son  and  torious,  but  a  very  impious  princ^. 
ehief  officera,  to  whom  he  complained  His  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  des- 
hitterhry  and  viih  many  tears,  of  his  pot  of  Servia,  was  a  Christian,  which 
hard  roitane,  in  being  compelled  to  made  some  think  he  would  farour 
die  thus  in  an  obacuie  country,  and  her  reli^jion ;  but  he  professed  Ma- 
in the  sight  of  his  enemies.    He  con-  hometamsm,  and  in  his  heart  con- 
iured  Mahomet  to  reyenge  his  death,  temned  both.  Ambition  was  his  goo, 
became  speechless,  struggled  for  some  and  he  indicated  his  faith  by  his 
time  in  extreme  agony,  and  so  ex-  practice.    He  overthrew  the  two  em- 
mred.  The  siege  of  Groia,  which  had  pires  of  ConstantinopleandTrebizond 
luted  for  six  months,  was  raised  at  twelve  kingdoms,  and  five  hundred 
onoe.    Mahomet^  with  his  dejected  cities.     But  this  mightv  conqueror, 
army,  took  the  shortest  road  out  of  during  the  life  of  Seanderheg,  could 
Epiros;  bat  Scanderb^  hung  on  their  never  subdue  Epirus,  nor  any  portion 
nar.  and  reduced  them  to  a  grievous  of  it.    He  was  even  unable  to  retain 
plight  before  they  entered  their  new  Seticrade,  which  was  rescued  from 
master's  dominions.    Then  the  Epi-  the  Turks  soon  after  the  death  of 
rots,  with  swelling   hearts,  poured  Amurath.    And  yet  his  efiforts  and 
forth  thanksgivings  to  the  bestower  his  power  were  continually  directed 
of  victory,  sang  tneir  Idng's  praises  to  the  destruction  of  Seanderheg.  Q^ 
with  loud  hosannas,  and  exchanged  made  war  on  him  without  ceasing, 
mutual  oongratulations,  more  easily  He  tried  flattery  as  well  as  force ;  in- 
conceived  than  described.  vited  him  to  his  court  under  pretence 
Seanderheg  now,  for  the  first  time,  of  love  and  personal  admiration,  ana 
foiind  leisure  to  think  of  domestic  a  desire  to  renew  their  former  ac- 
^iopnents.    To  the  great  delight  of  quaintance.  He  twice  invaded  Epirus 
his  8uh§ecta,  he  married  the  daughter  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  Doth 
ofAranthesConinOfPrinceofDurauso,  times  sustained  ignominious  defeats. 
A  beautifal  and  accomplished  lady.  He  even  descended  to  the  meanness 
Then,  with   his   queen,  he  visited  of  hiring  traitors  to  assassinate  the 
e^erypart  of  hia  kingdom,  to  comfort  man  he  could  not  subdue;  and,  to  the 
ftnd  sbdden  the  hearts  of  his  people,  eternal   infamy  of  their  employer, 
who  hailed  him  with  enthusiasm  al-  these  miscreants  were  discovered  ana 
most  approaching  to  idolatry.     In  justly  punished 
their  progress,  as  at  all  other  times,       If  any  thing  can  be  more  wonder- 
he  admimstered  justice  with  mercy,  ful  than  the  actions  of  Scanderb^, 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  England  it  is  that  he  should  be  presery^ 
^>Bdfir  her  great  Saxon  monarch : —  amidst  the  endless  dangers  to  whieh 
"A  iiQgie  nol,  ill  Aliwd's  goMen  reigii.  his  own  courage  and  the  machina- 
CMUhftfftbe  nation*! crimimdioontaln;  tious  of  his  enemies  exposed  him,  to 
^tit  Jttniee  then,  witboat   rastreint,  die  peacefully  in  his  bed    The  fee- 
u^^'l,.  .1.  _.   J       1    1-  .  1.   .t.j  simple  of  his  life  for  forty  years  was 
S  ^Si           '  scarcely  worth  a  minute's  purchase, 

as  a  commercial  speculation.    Being 

8s  it  might  have  been  said  of  Epi-  with  his  wife  andson,  at  Lyssa,  he  was 

^  uader  the  paternal  rule  of  Seem-  attacked  by  a  violent  fever :  and  ap- 

<^bte.  EsQoept  when  foreign  enemies  prehending  it  to  be  mortal,  he  recom- 

^^^m  the  country,  persons  loaded  mended  to  the  Princes,  his  confidante, 

with  gold  might  have  travelled  from  and  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  unani- 

^iM  eid  tothe  other  without  being  mity,  and  the  care  of  his  son,  who 

^<wM.    Tiy  the  mountains  of  Al-  was  then  in  hia  minoritv  ;  and  to 

^{UUB  now  without  an  escort,  and  whom  he  gave  much  excellent  advice. 

^M  diinrence  will  be  |Munftdly  appa-  Above  all  things,  he  charged  him  so 

tent    So  fiur  was  this  ^eat  sove-  to  rule  as  to  be  loved  rather  thmi 

1^  ftfm  levying  oppressive  taxes  or  feared  by  his  subjects,  whose  fidelity 

^posti  on  his  subjects, that  it  became  to  himself  he  praised,  and  for  whom 

^^▼eib  amonsit  the  neighbouring  he  expressed  tne  greatest  affection. 
pnneeS)  that  *'  uie  Turk's  dominions       While  Seanderheg  was  thus  setting 

ve  Sauidsrbeg^s  revenues."  his  house  in  order^  and  preparing  for 

VihoBMt  the  Second,  who  sncceed-  death  with  the  piety  or  a  ChristiaDy 

24» 
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and  the  resolution  of  a  hero,  news  gle  stroke  of  his  scimitar,  his  clear- 

was  brought  that  the  Turks  had  in-  mg  another  at  one  blow  from  head  to 

vaded  the  dominions  of  Venice.  Upon  chme,   his   piercing  through  head- 

which,  dying  as  he  was,  he  rose,  and  pieces  of  iron,  his  despatching  a  wild 

called  for  his  horse  and  armour ;  but  boar  at  one  thrust,  and  decapitating 

the  strength  of  his  body  not  answer-  a  wild  and  fierce  buffalo  at  another, 

ing  the  vigour  of  his  miud,  he  fainted,  Mahomet  II.  hearing  of  these  and 

and  was,  D^  his  weeping  attendants,  other  achievements,  desired  to  see 

carried  agam  to  his  bed.  Recovering  Scanderbeg's  sword,  imagining  there 

his  speech,  he  bade  his  officers  hasten  must  be  something  very  extraordinar}' 

to  the  assistance  of  his  allies,  and  tell  in  it ;  but  finding  it  like  others,  com- 

the  Turks,  "  he  was  detained  for  the  plained  that  tlie  Frince  of  Epirus  had 

present  at  Lyssa,  but  that  he  would  deceived  him  in  sending  mm  word 

oe  with  them  to-morrow."     These  that  "he  was  ready  at  any  time  to 

words,  spoken  in  his  weakness,  be-  convince  him  of  the  superiority  of 

fore  he  recovered  the  perfect  use  of  his  weapon,  but  then  it  mujst  be  in 

his  reason,  being  reported  by  his  offi-  his  own  hand,  which  he  could  not 

cers,  reached  the  Turkish  camp  that  yet  spare  from  the  defence  of  him- 

evening,    and   spread   such   terror,  self  and  his  coimtry.'' 

that  expecting  every  moment  to  be  Scanderbeg's  mind  was  so  pure,  his 

attacked,  the  whole  army  remained  geniusand  virtue  so  visible,  not  only  in 

all  night  under  arms,  and  at  the  ap-  the  general  course,  but  in  almost  every 

proach  of  day  iled  to  the  mountains  minute  action  of  his  life,  that  it  is 

of  Scutari,  as  if  Scanderbeg  had  been  merely  repetition  to  say  he  was  pious, 

indeed   at   their   heels,  where   the  wise,  liberal,  just,  and  clement,  cour- 

greater  part  of  them  perished  miser-  teous,  not  soon  offended,  and  eafilj 

ably  from  want  of  food.  appeased.    A  striking  instance  of  hfs 

While  the  Turks  were  flying,  and  forgiving  temper  is  contained  in  the 
none  pursued,  Scanderbeg  died.  This  following  fact.  His  kinsman,  Amasie, 
irreparable  loss  to  his  kingdom  and  who  had  betraved  his  counsels,  and 
Christian  confederates  occurred  on  joined  the  public  enemy,  returned 
the  17th  of  January,  1467,  in  the  six-  after  some  time,  with  a  halter  round 
ty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in-  his  neck,  and  threw  himself  at  his 
terred  with  much  mas^nificence  in  the  feet.  Scanderbeg  not  only  raised 
(Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  him  from  the  ground,  and  embraced 
Lyssa.  Nine  years  after,  the  city  was  him  affectionately,  but  restored  him 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  though  they  to  his  former  command  and  confidence, 
hated  and  feared  him  living,  witn  That  his  judgment  was  mature  in 
much  reverence  took  up  his  bones,  youth,  without  practical  experience, 
and  divided  them  in  small  pieces,  we  gather  from  his  conduct  under 
After  each  had  set  his  portion  in  sil-  Amurath,  and  his  skilful  recovery  of 
ver  or  gold,  and  adorned  these  reUcs  his  native  dominions.  And  that  time 
with  jewels  according  to  their  fancy  did  not  abate  the  ardour  of  his  cou- 
or  ability,  they  wore  tnem  as  amulets,  rage,  we  have  unanswerable  proofs 
or  sacred  charms,  against  cowardice  from  his  demeanour  in  his  last  mo- 
or ill-fortune.  ments. 

Scanderbeg  had  a  fair  complexion,  It  is  asserted  by  the  evidence  of 

regular  features,  and  a  msuestic  coun-  many  who  served  under  him,  that  in 

tenance.  His  face  was  perfectly  hand-  his   various   wars    three   thousand 

some,  without  softness  or  effeminacy,  Turks  fell  by  his  own  hand ;  and  it 

as  was  sometimes  remarked  of  the  is  certain,  that  his  troops  were  never 

beauty  of  Edward  IV.    His  stature  defeated  in  any  battle  where  he  com- 

was   lofty;    he  was  proportionably  manded  in  person.    His  word  to  his 

large  and  exquisitely  well  made.  His  soldiers  was  not  go  on^  hnt  foiUnff  m^, 

constitution,  naturally  good,  was  so  In  battle,  his  physical  exertions  were 

hardened  by  temperance  and  exercise,  so  great,  that  blood  sometimes  wajB 

that  he  could  bear  extreme  vicissi-  seen  to  ooze  from  his  mouth  and 

tudes  of  heat  and  cold  without  incon-  other  parts  of  his  face.     He  was 

venience.    His  strength  was  wonder-  never  known  to  retreat  from  a  sincle 

ful.    Of  this  several  authors  have  re-  adversary  but  once,  and  Uiat  in  the 

corded  surprisinginstauces;  such  as  his  following  manner :    Giving  some  or- 

cutting  two  men  asunder  with  a  sin-  dera  to  his  anny,  a  private  soldier, 
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rith  more  petulance  than  preraedi-  enemies  to  humble  them,  and  to  pro- 

atcd   insubordination,  contradicted  curesubsistenceforhis  own  people,  not 

;inL    Scanderbeg  drew  his  sabre  to  to  enrich  himself.  When  circumstances 

m  him  down ;  upon  which  the  mu-  permitted  he  kept  a  sumptuous  table 

iflper  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  for  his  officers  and  friends :  but  on 

M^  away  at  full  speed,  and  the  king  all  occasions  he  himself  ate  out  once 

ifter  him,  till  they  came  to  the  brink  a  day,  and  that  sparingly.    He  never 

if  a  river.    Then  the  soldier  turned  slept  more  than  five  hours  in  the 

mind,  and  drawing  in  his  reins,  told  twenty-four,  and  when  in  the  field 

scanderbeg  "  he  was  deeply  grieved  to  would  satisfy  himself  with  two.  His 

tppose  his  prince,  but  nature  bade  soldiers  were  richly  habited,  but  their 

uin  defend  his  life."  This  respectful,  king  generally  very  plain  in  attire, 

^nt  resolute  demeanour,  so  charmed  His  norses  and  arms,  however,  were  of 

^i^nderbeg,  that  he  sheathed  his  own  the  first  quality ;  and  on  occasions 

^vo^d,  and  told  the  soldier,  "  he  had  of  ceremony  he  would  appear  dressed 

much  rather  have  such  a  man  for  his  and  attended  with  the  utmost  magni- 

friend  than  enemy."  ficence.    In  fine,  as  a  king,  a  soldier. 

This   model    for    sovereigns   was  and  a  Christian  man,  living  in  an 

neither  rendered  vain  by  good  for-  age   aud   country   when   the  hand 

tune,  nor  dispirited  by  adversity.  He  alone  could  keep  the  head,  his  charac- 

had  no  personal  ambition,  no  avarice,  ter  commands  equal  admiration  and 

DO  luxurious  appetites.    His  passions  esteem,  and  approaches  as  nearly  to 

and  propensities  were  held  in  sys-  perfection  as  tne  weakness  of  hu- 

tematic  control.     He  fought  not  for  manity  allows  us  to  suppose  possible, 
power,  but  for  liberty.   He  spoiled  his 


A  DABK  HOUR. 

"Leave  me  awhile !  my  heart  is  crushed,  and  some  mysterious  power 
All  the  sad  burden  of  my  life  has  pressed  into  this  hour. 
Leave  me  awhile ! — ^gay  voices  stir  unfathomed  depths  of  pain ; — 
I^ave  me  to  fight  my  nght  alone,  till  I  can  smile  again. 
My  spirit,  like  some  angry  wind  that  sweeps  the  wintiy  sky, 
Gathers  up  all  the  darkest  clouds,  and  whirls  them  swiftly  by. 
^y  weary  eyes  forget  to  gaze  where  Spring's  bright  flowers  abound ; 
Yet  seek  out  all  the  faded  leaves  that  die  upon  the  ground. 
With  sunlight  from  the  heart  shut  out, — ^no  blue  in  all  the  skies,    . 
Tin  borne  back  to  the  olden  time,  and  all  its  memories  ! 
The  absent  ones — the  changed — the  dead— a  long  and  sad  array — 
From  the  dim  past  stretch  out  their  hands,  and  hold  my  heart  to-day. 
Thev  come  unsought,  grave,  sombre  guests,  those  ghosts  of  loving  hearts ; 
Each  mocks  me  with  some  vanished  joy,  and  then — too  soon — departs. 
So  leave  me  now  ;  for  human  words  and  human  tears  are  vain ; — 
I«ave  me  to  fight  my  fight  alone,  till  I  can  smile  again." 

^Qi«  was  no  power  on  earth  to  soothe ;  we  could  but  breathe  a  prayer. 
That  some  good  angel,  passing  by,  would  take  her  in  his  care ; — 
Would  gently  turn  her  tearftd  eyes  from  visions  of  the  past, 
And  pomt  to  where  her  weary  soul  might  find  its  rest  at  last 

K.  H.  B. 
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This  policy  of  our  Oovermnent  is  in-  broadly  on  the  limded,  th6  oIImt  m 
sular,  80  far  as  not  interfering  in  the  the  manufacturing  interest  Follow 
domestic  politics  of  other  people  is  them  into  their  management  of  pri- 
concerned ;  yet  the  insularity  of  the  vate  property,  and  we  shall  better 
British  Islands  produces  the  very  re-  comprehend  their  action  on  pafaHe 
verse  of  political  isolation.  The  na-  affairs.  Thus,  to  the  owner  of  a  large 
tural  frontier  of  the  islands  forming  landed  possession,  it  is  an  estate: 
the  homeof  our  Empire  isof  thatnavi-  it  stands  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
gable  quality  whicn,  while  it  main-  himself,  and  his  descendanta.  But  the 
tains  an  unchangeable  limit,  unites  us  owner  of  money  employed  as  floating 
in  the  bond  of  cogent  interests  with  capitalregardsitasthemeansof  malt- 
every  people  boraering  on  the  high  ing  more.  Risk  is  essential  to  bring 
seas.  What  nations  goto  war,  and  him  profit;  and  unless  he  has  realised 
our  commerce  suffers  not  1  What  enough  to  enable  him  to  convert  his 
great  powers  arm  to  the  teeth,  and  g^ins  into  **real  property/'  be  eon- 
we  may  sleep  undefended)  What  tinues  the  game  of  stock-brokings 
political  combinations  can  be  formed  banking,  or  other  trade,  and  shrinks 
m  which  Great  Britain  has  not  solid  from  withdrawing  any  part  of  what 
and  lofty  interests  at  stake )  So  lon^  he  keeps  mjeu,  to  turn  it  into  an  en- 
as  her  national  councils  are  directed  tailed  investment  Even  the  payment 
by  the  spirit  of  security,  her  children  of  insurance  is  often  avoided.  The 
may,  under  Providence,  meet  anv  higher  the  risk  the  higher  the  profit; 
storm  with  hope  to  weather  it.  If  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  lower  the 
treason  and  speculation  should  com-  security.  If  a  manufacturer,  he  is 
bine  to  weaken  her  power,  they  must  an  advocate  for  small  taxation,  low 
be  opposed  and  overruled.  The  trea-  wages,  and  abolition  of  whatever  cus- 
sonable  temper,  unhappily  apparent  tom  duties  interfere  with  his  specialty, 
among  some  of  our  own  countrymen.  Hence,  the  money-maker  is  at  con- 
is  hardlv  dangerous  enough  to  require  tinual  quarrel  with  men  living  on  land 
more  than  an  allusion.  The  specu-  and  state  securities.  Or,  take  another 
lative,  time-serving,  peace-praying,  illustration,  from  the  ocmduct  of  the 
democratic  views  of  the  manufactur-  manufacturers  of  cotton  in  the  vital 
ing  class  of  political  speakers  are  far  matter  of  their  staple  commodity, 
more  dangerous.  This  party  does  not  3y  trusting  solely  to  the  law  of  ifttcula- 
sufficiently  recognise  the  necessity  of  tion,  or  demand  and  supply,  they  have 
applying  to  state  affairs  the  custom  done  nothing  to  insure  tkeuselves 
in  most  business  matters,  of  purchas-  against  a  crisis  fixnn  want  of  cotton, 
uigy  by  "a  policy  of  insurance,"  in-  Reduction  by  &11  means,  pirovided 
demnity  from  disaster  and  ruin  at  a  our  Qovemmeat,  the  parl^  best  in- 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  Yet  all  other  sub-  formed,  considers  it  prudent;  buc  it 
lunary  considerations  sink  into  insig-  will  assume  the  shape  of  th«  Qrecian 
niflcanee  compared  with  assurance  wooden  horse  if  its  ushera  ahaU  be 
against  invasion.  Ireland,  uninfected  the  Irish  Nationality  and  English 
with  the  money-making  leaven  in  ex-  Peaoe-at-aay-priceparaes.  Iftenfety 
treme  degree,  has  escaped  the  ultra-  of  the  British  eanre  should  be  es- 
liberal  gulf  into  which  Brightism  tablished  on  a  basts  of  eertaial^^  not 
would  precipitate  England.  With  few  of  chance.  Viewing  the  oontroveisy 
exceptions,  her  representatives  will  between  the  radicals  and  ^be  aris- 
not  join  in  cries  for  retrenchment  of  tocracy  on  this  questiaa  of  retrench- 
expenditure  in  defensive  precautions,  ment  as  arising  firom  the  sonfliet  of 
which  are  as  requisite  for  a  country  the  minciples  we  have  indieated^  it 
as  a  policy  of  insurance  for  a  ship.  will  oe  acknowledged,  we  conceive. 

Security  and  speculation,  these  are  that  the  desire  for  security  influences 

the  two  principles  which  guide  the  our  aristocracy  in  keeping  up  the  na- 

onposite  parties  contending  for  power,  tional  defences  far  more  than  the  mo- 

%eir  political  names  are  Conserva-  tives  Mr.  Bright  has  lately  imputed 

im  and  Radicalism.     One  stands  to  them,  viz.,  hostility  to  the  Bona* 
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parte  dynasiy,  and  a  vish  to  provide  action  of  hie  proves  his  respect  and 
for  their  youncer  branches.  gratitude  to  her.  Of  late  he  nas  done 
It  was  not  tnis  hoatility  that  caused  much  to  improve  the  terms  of  peace- 
the  French  Emperor  to  rush  into  war,  able  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
and  cot  with  his  sword  the  treaty  of  tries ;  and  we  believe  that  one  of 
Fienna,  which  our  fathers,  bavins  ex-  his  strongest  motives  in  signing  tM 
pended  their  blood  and  treasure,  drew  commercial  treaty,  was  to  provide  a 
np  to  i»otect  ^  the   Continent  from  reciprocal  trade  or  such  importance, 
French  aggression,  and  from  such  ag-  as  to  furnish  an  irresistible  negative 
j^randizement  as  followed  the  destruc-  answer  whenever  war  might  be  sug* 
tion  of  that  treaty.     As  for  the  easily  gested  Unforeseen  events  may,  how-* 
imagined  taant>  that  our  Queen's  ser-  evef ,  force  him  into  hostilitieB.    He 
vice  affords  *•  ont-door  relief  for  our  is  not  absolute  master  of  his  warlike 
uistoeracyy    the    Emperor's   service  and  passionate  people.    He  retains 
rapplies  far  more  extensive  support  to  his  sway  over  them  by  gratifying  their 
hii  male  sobiects,  who  are  all,  by  the  vanity;  and  should  this  mlins  passion 
law  of  equal  partition,  younger  bro-  demand  war  with  England,  he  could 
thersL    Our  anatoenu^  may  well  die-  hardly  stem  their  rage.    His  treaty 
like  a  dynast  that,  smoe  its  re-eree-  of  commerce  would  be  torn  by  cannon 
tion,  has  raisra  the  military  and  naval  balls  from  the  guns  that  tore  the 
ftirees  of  France  to  a  triple  figure,  treaty  of  Vienna.    The  French  are 
That  country  has  no  foreign  posses-  not   yet   a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
ems  of  an^  great  real  value,  while  When  their  manufacturing  genius  is 
Grreat  Britain  has  to  protect  her  many,  more  developed,  they  may  learn  to 
wide-mread,  rich  colonies,  as  well  as  prefer  trade  to  war,  and  as  this  desir- 
herself  and  Ireland.    There  is  also  able  consummation  is  not  unlikely, 
oar  foreign  commerce.    Mr.  Bright  is,  we  propose  soon  to  consider  its  probe- 
ws  believe,  a  carpet-maker,  so  that  bility.    If  the  opinion  frequently  ex- 
he  may  not  see  the  need  of  protect-  pressed  in  the  leading  journal  be  well 
ing  the  vessels  that  carry  other  Brit-  founded,  Napoleon   III.  reigns   by 
ish  goods  Tonnd  the  globe :  and  he  gratifying  the  national  vanity  of  the 
affects  to  be  shocked  at  the  fact,  that  French  people.    In  one  point  oer- 
our  fleet  far  outnumbers  the  French,  tainly  he  has  satisfied  the  pride  of 
His  pohc^  is  against  paying  a  high  the  French  people,  by  proving  him- 
State  poIi<^  of  insnrance.    Our  land  self  able  to  govern,  to  diplomatize, 
wd  iusd>nolder8)  however,  though  and  to  lead  to  conquest  and  aggran- 
not  diiectl^f  interested  in  the  thou-  dizement    The  incense  burnt  Mfore 
■and  arigoeies  which,  like  weavers'  his  throne  reaches  every  Frenchman's 
^Uuttles,  dart  backwards  and  forwards  nostrils.  He  haspremeditatedly  raised 
oyer  every  sea,  will  not  permit  the  France  to  a  height  she  never  occupied 
ri^k  to  the  commonwealth  of  destruc-  before.    She  is  eminent  in  the  ejr^ 
ti<>nto  the  vast  web  of  British  com-  of  the  whole  world.    He,  as  it  wersi 
ffierce.    Limited  as  the  natural  fron-  is  her  husband;  he  commands,  and 
tiere  of  our  islands  are,  so  enlarged  she  obeys ;  his  power  protects  heij 
^  they  by  the  element   forming  and  his  splendid  talents  have  renderea 
them,  that  they  may  be  traced  as  far  her  illustrious.    As  Emperor,  he  Id 
M  the  pathway  of  our  ships,  and  the  the  elect  of  France :  no  ^  hen-chief i'* 
IJ^ow  of  our  flag.     Nor  are  they  but  a  man  fit  to  lead  in  war,  and  go- ' 
hounded  by  the  sea,  but  have  pene-  vera  in  peace.    His  very  first  act  af« 
trated.  by  the  force  of  our  arms,  up  ter  his  election  satisfied  French  iBar« 
the  Ganges,  Indus,  and  Hydaspes,  tial   and   religious  feelings.    Rome 
uid  ate  about  to  stretch  along  the  taken,  and  the  Pope  restored,  set  him 
^^h^  Maled  waters  of  the  Chinese  on  velvet  with   nis  temporad  and 
^^jWe.  spiritual  armies.    And  what  was  this 
.  |ns  principal  use  of  our  armaments  first  coup^  but  an  act  undertaken  on 
IJj^ptotect  the  commerce  which  has  the   principle  which  obliged  every 
fB^^  Great  Britain  the  wealth  that  new  chief  to  make  what  was  termed 
l«y»  for  them.    According  to  our  his  inauguration  raid  ?    With  Glan»« 
flumble  view  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bo-  men,  like  many  other  people,  food 
naparte's  character,  a  serious  thought  was  the  first   requisite,  and  every 
J^  ^*^^k  with  England  has  never  king-elect  was  expected  to  prove  his 
^oteted  his  sagacious  head.  Many  an  capacity  by  nndertakiiig^  as  soon  sitet 
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Mb  inauguration  as- pofl8ib!e,  a  for^  sighted   about    his    Imperial     lU 

into  some  other  clan  s  country,  in  or-  jesty : — 

der  to  test  his  abilities  in  carrving  off       «  jy„^  j„  ^i,  p„rpos«, 

launder.    It  was  the  General  Bona-  w,  pi^ng,  ,kUftil  hi  his  e  _ 

narte's  success  in  his  first  raid  in  rapid  in  his  moveoients.  cxnl  te 

Italy,  whence  his  troops  returned  la-  bold  in  sction,  •uooeiifai  ia  all 

den  with  wealth,  that  endeared  him  derukiugt  both  mi  hone  and  ~ 

to  them.     "C'V«<  un  brave  et  hon  the  Emperor  of  the  Freo<di  M 

diahU  r  cried  they,  "t^  a  bUn  baUu  prominently  before  the  worhi  m«  aa  •  - 

Us  autres:'  Delighting,  like  the  Celts  ^^l^^JTh^r^Ti^  i^SSI^^ 

of  our  land,  in  fighting,  they  cared  otg^ncnX  homnge  and  mppn^Mtmu^ 

little,  so  long  as  they  could  Jtanqutr       Administering  to  the  Tamtjr  of  t  ^ 

des  coupsy  on  whom  the  blows  fell.  French  (that  peculiar  paMiOfD  to  vh-  "^ 

Imperial   rule   evidently   suits   the  almost  every  phase  of  the  nasiot.. 

character  of  the  French  people :  they  hi^torv  and  circumstanoea  womj  r» 

go  better  when  they  feel  the  curb.  A  tracedV-by  giving  them  frequent  e^ » 

roi  faineant  has  never  been  to  the  dence  that  their  political   paver  » 

taste  of  a  Celtic  nation,  who,  like  predominant  on  tne  CoDttii«Bt— Ik* 

our  old  clans,  choose   their   chief,  yet  avoids  to  assume  for  hiiiiarl/»«k^ 

and  dcmse  him  when  superannuated,  of  tho«e  signs  of  personal  pride  whi*  t 

Louis  Philippe  was  a  hen-chief.  Un-  his  ambitious  uncle  occasioimliy  .r. 

der  his  rule  the  army  was  relegated  dulgcd  in,  as  when,  in  1600»  at  «: 

to  African  deserts,  a  land  wanting  entertainment  given  in  Pans  to  i\t* 

much  that  French  soldiers  consider  roonarchsof  the  Confederation  f>ftL« 

should  reward  the  brave.    No  one  of  Rhine,  Napoleon  alone  aat  cover«-i, 

the  Orleans  dynasty  was  popular  but  glorious  in  a  hat  and  feather.     Tik 

the  Prince  de  Joinville ;  and  he  was  pride  of  the  French  may  be  ooosidfr^- 

so  because  he  had  struck  a  chord  in  the  root  of  their  efforts  at  repabiicxa- 

unison  with  the  national  vani^,  by  ism,  and   the    primary  cauae   wbv 

S reposing  an  augmentation  of  the  no  form  of  government  comfjM^.'v 

eet    It  was  reserved  for  a  second  pleases  them.    Vanity  has  been  ti- 

Bonaparte  to  strike  the  chord  that  rock  their  political  vessel  has  al«&>i 

moves   the   deepest   and   strongest  split  upon.    Every  one  of  the  mv 

pulses  of  the  French  heart,  by  placing  wanted  to  command,  and  none  w«m'-i 

himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Let  obey.    Now  they  have  got  a  Ospca^ 

us  quote  a  paragraph  from  an  able  who  would  put  them  in  iroaa  Mtcr 

assay  on  the  ''  Importance  of  Union  he  would  yield.    Almost  all  leeu^j^ 

with  France  :"* —  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  ncLt 

«•  Who  now  denies  that  that  lament*  place, 
able,  ^xpensiTe,  and  hloody  contest,  the        Whatever  may  be  the  ill*feeiiac  ci 

Crimean  war,  was  brought  about  mainly  foreign  nations  against  the  Booaparl^ 

by  the  contrivance  of  the  French  Em-  dynasty,  several  unmistakabJr  aiixs 

neror,  for  his  own  private  pui poses ;th»t  combine  to  prove  that  it  never  ws* 

Is,  to  employ  his  army,  to  gratify  his  ^  firmly  rooted  in  Prance  as  n-e 

^^rVi'\f^^V'x^\'^''''^'d^l''  Of  Ute  yeaw  there  have  been  maay 

9UahU*h  hiM  throne  f     He  it  was  who  ex-  .jl^-  Ji  ♦,  ;♦   r^^^  ♦u*  k;«k^  .1 

cited  the  jealousy  of  Russia  about  -gol-  *55?'^"*,  *?, '*  i     "S,,.  ^'**S^- 

den  keys  '  and  -holy  plsces^-hS  it  addition  t4»  the alr^y  woo  adhet>* 

was  that  fortirted  the  8ultan  in  his  de-  of  the  fighting  and  working  ciMsr^ 

nialofthe  Greek  clairos_he  it  WM  that  of   the    peasant   pronrietaiy,  bmi- 

stirred  up  the  npprehenrion  of  Enf^lsnd  geoisie^  and  merrantile  raaka.    But 

about  '*  the  bsiance  of  power,'*  which  some  of  the  modes  by  which  Utt' 

might  have  heen  lea  to  the  care  of  A  us-  Third    Napoleon   has  increased  hi« 

tria,  if.  indeed,  it  were  at  aU  cnOan-  popularity  have  been  at  the  rat  ^i 

**'*^'  foreign  countries.    After  the  clergy 

With  some  inconsistency,  the  au-  were  propitiated  by  the  siege  of  Rosiff 

thor  conjures  his  countrymen  to  speak  and  restoration  of  the  Pope,  the  anar 

smooth  things  of  Napoleon  III. ;  yet  was  gratified  by  war  with  rniMiasaJ 

is   himself  free-spoken   and   clear-  then  with  Austria.  Axe  the  anay  sad 


*  En^aad  and  Fianee.    An  EsMy.    By  Christopher  Eadcs,  a.^.,  Onate  ti 
Tcmpleport.    Dublin,  laso. 
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nflvy  to  be  indulged  by  war  with  ezportine  John Brigbtandsome  others 

England  Y     We  f«n<7  not    Another  of  the  Manchester  poiitieal  scholars 

paragraph  from  the  same  essay  shows,  to  a  country  the  industry  of  which 

ooweFer,  the  difiietdty  of  maintaining  they  could  develop  wonderfully,  so 

peace  : —  long  as  prudence  kept  them  from 

•^  There  it,  in  Act,  for  the  more  en-  being  banished  to  Cayenne, 

terprtsing  and  ambitious  of  the  French  The  prolonged  French  occupation 

nation,  bat  one  alUabsorblng  pursuit,  of  Syria  is  a  delicate  point  in  the  pre- 

and  that  ta,  the  profession  of  arms.  The  sent  relations  between  France  and 

•my  opens  to  them,  as  they  suppose,  England.     Without  entering  deeply 

t  ne  only  road  to  distinction  and  i)ower.  j^^  the  circle  of  considerations  touch- 

3^T  ^^""l  K^i'Jf  *  rll*""*  ^T^  ing  the  growing  power  of  the  French 

'^.^IF^lil:^^^:^^^^^  in  the  I^ant,ris  well  to  notice  that 

ttry  glory.    Victory  and  conquest  they  the  Suez  Canal  is  in  progress.    TV  he- 

would  purchase  at  any  price ;  and  are  t"er  this  enterpnse  will  succeed,  is 

more  ready  to  light  for  an  tWea  than  we  beyond  our  powers  of  vaticination ; 

are  for  the  most  substantial  benefit.  For  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  it  does, 

military  fame  they  are  even  w  illing,  for  l^Iarseilles  will  be  ten  days  nearer  than 

a  season,  to  pay  dearly— after  tlieir  own  London  to  the  East  Indian  and  Chi- 

tuhion.  howeyer  -that  U,  not  by  taxe9,  ^ese  trade.    The  advantages  that  will 

^  which  they  are  sufflcienUy  impatient,  ^^^^  ^  i^^^^  are  obvious.    The 

S?2Ti5S*LTwf ^"^in  ^Z  ^t  YZ  «^  I^^ce  of  the  F^t,  silk  and 
iMte^iX^r^w^Ml^^^^^^     de!  cottor?^^^                       rearh  the 
rnand,  in  return,  is  the  promise  of  some  mills  of  France,  and  be  exported  Uck, 
briUiant  wariike  expedition.    Not  even  more  rapidly  than  to  and  from  Eng- 
for  the  interest  of  these  loans  are  they  land.     For  our  own  part,  we  regard 
wilting  to  make  any  provision  bv  tax-  such  an  event  as  likely  to  serve  both 
ation,  hut  leave  it  to  he  found  as  best  it  countries — the  one  in  developing  her 
may,  nsnally  by  future  loans.    To  a  industrial  talent,  the  other  in  lessen- 
people  cf  such  dispositions,  if  plunder  j^g  her  exaggerated  manufacturing 
night  be  abided  to  glory,  it  would  be  interests.    Marseilles,  the  emporium 
mamfesUy  most  desirable ;  if  war  could  ^^^    Levant,  wouldTwitb  the  advan- 
be  made  to  pay  for  war,  and  leave  a  jrood  "   ^uvja^ » »ii «, ..  vi**w,  « *  vu  i/***.  c^ » «« 
turplus.  it  ioid  be  all  the  better.  Bar-  ^ge  of  quicker  communication  with 
ren  Tictories  are  good ;  but  with  the  China  and  India,  feed  the  manufac- 
addeoda  of  rich  spoils  they  would  be  tunng  industry  of  Lyons  more  cheaply, 
transctindent.    And  if  to  both  these  be  and  furnish  Indian  cotton  to  mi  lis 
joined  splendid  spectacles  and  free  thea-  which  the  development  of  coal  mines 
tr»,  the  cup  of  their  bliss  would  flow  in  the  south  of  France  may  call  into 
^^^•*'  being.     American    cotton    may   be 
Nevertheless,  we  think  ^'LaGloire*'  brought   for   the   future   in   larger 
willoeverlead  the  vaiiof  afleetbent  quantities  by  the  mercantile  enter- 
upon  a  descent  on  either  England  or  prise  of  Bordeaux ;  Algeria  may  also 
Ireland.   Can  the  FVench  adopt  some  lumish  an  increased  quota  of  this  ma- 
other  idol  in  the  jilace  of  "glory?"  terial.    Viewing  the  exertions  that 
Could  they  be  induced  to  bow  down  are  being  made  to  enlaij^e  the  coal 
to  the  golden  calf  of  manufacture)  ^yields  in  the  south  of  France,  the 
like  the  Celtic  race  in  general,  they  adaptation  of  the  climate  for  indus- 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  best  trial  or  indoor  pursuits,  the  genius  of 
adapted  either  for  the  rude  labour  of  the  inhabitants  for  them,  and  the  new 
jUricoltureor  for  maritime  pursuits,  means  of  transport  into  central  Europe 
Ifleir  special  branch  of  worK  is  ma-  afforded  by  railways^  it  is  to  be  ex- 
nufacture,  which  is  emphatically  in-  pected  that  the  manufacturing  powers 
duatry,  or  indoor  labour.    For  this  of  that  favoured  region  will  soon  enter 
their  eenius  and  climate  are  peculiarly  into  closer  competition  with  those  of 
niitafie.    The  English  people,  on  the  England. 

ot\ieT  hand,  are  fitted  for  agricultural,  'nie  continued  and  threatening  dis- 

n^iritime,  and   mercantile  pursuits,  union  among  the  States  of  the  Trans- 

They  are  eminently  commercial,  and  atlantic  Republic  has  been  contem- 

^  geographical  position  well  quali-  plated    with    general    lamentation 

fied  to  absorb  the  carrying  trade  of  throughout  the  mother  country.  Our 

the  world.    It  might  m  possible  to  sood  Queen's  speech,  on  opening  Par- 

<^arry  i^e  echangt  to  the  extent  of  Bament,  well  expressed  the  attach- 
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ment  felt  by^  her  subjects  for  their  short  of  their  obHgatioiU!  to  it,  it  f» 
kinsmen  across  the  ocean,  their  grate-  at  liberty  to  break  otf  from  the  union, 
fnl  recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  what  is  the  character  of  such  a  uniont 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  received,  and  It  is  afedend  Agapomene,  of  which  the 
their  anxious  solicitude  that  union  loving  brothers  and  sisters  may  any 
and  peace  may  soon  be  restored,  day  divide  into  factions  and  become 
Setting  apart  the  material  interests  deadly  foes.  What  would  our  ^Unit* 
involved  in  the  separation  of  the  ed  Kingdom"  be  in  twetve  monthS| 
States,  humanity  asKs,  almost  hope-  if  Ireland  and  Scotland  could  separate 
lessly,  whether  the  federal  bond  can  from  England  f  It  is  auite  tnie»  as 
be  reunited,  yet  so  as  to  admit  of  the  South  Carolina  says,  that  fourteen 
fetters  of  negro  slavery  being  gradu-  states  of  the  union  have,  in  violation 
ally  loosened  1  It  is  to  be  feared  that  of  one  article  of  the  constitution^ 
the  seceding  states  will  require,  as  a  passed  laws,  the  legality  of  whi^  is 
condition  of  reunion,  that  the  slave  more  than  doubtful,  to  prevent  the 
laws  shall  receive  additional  enforce-  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  But  this 
ment.  They  may  also  seek  the  level-  of  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
ling  of  the  barrier  which  the  free  the  dissolution  of  the  government  of 
states  have  raised  to  the  spread  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  it  was 
slave  states  into  the  western  regions,  not  considered  so  is  shown  }aj  the 
The  Northerns  insist  that  new  soil  conduct  of  the  seceding  state,  which 
shall  be  free  soil.  The  hatred  with  did  not  heretofore  think  it  a  sufficient 
which  slavery  is  viewed  in  the  free  ground  for  secession.  Oonsideriiig 
districts  acts,  as  is  well  known,  in  those  Northern  states  as  representiDg 
preventing  tne  recovery  of  fu^'tive  t^e  masculine  part  in  the  politieu 
slaves.  On  this  last  point  opinion  is  union,  let  us  ask,  since  this  pec- 
divided.^  The  Governor  of  the  state  cant  portion  has  been  flirting  so  fong 
of  Michigan,  in  his  inauguration  ad-  with  Abolitionist  principles,  and  as 
dress,  denied  that  the  Personal  Liberty  the  feminine  half  had  condoned  the 
Laws  have  prevented  the  execution  aflair,  why  should  Carolina  suddenly 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  a  single  divorce  herself  1  The  slave  states 
instance.  The  Governor  of  Massa-  have  drawn  the  sword,  and  mast 
chusetts,  however,  advises  the  repeal  beware  lest  they  p^ish  by  it. 
of  the  obnoxious  statutes.  The  sla-  If  the  contest  shall  be  dedded  by 
very  question  is  too  difficult  for  solu-  preponderance  on  the  most  important 
tion  by  pacific  means.  Looking  for-  points^  the  conclusion  is  fer  tae  ftee 
trard  a  century,  and  judging  by  the  States,  the  population  of  Which  is 
condition  of  freed  slaves,  what  can  be  almost  treble  that  of  the  slave  stat^ 
anticipated  but  almost  the  annihila-  not  reckoning  the  slaves,  whose  num- 
tion  of  the  peculiar  industry  which  bers  would  diminish  their  masters* 
now  furnishes  a  vast  commerce  to  the  strength  in  case  of  war.  In  regard  of 
Southern  states  1  Meantime,  the  density  of  population,  and  eorres- 
crisis  has  startled  the  cotton-lords,  ponding  capacity  for  combined  and 
showing  them  the  absolute  need  of  rapid  action,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
reckoning  on  supplies  from  other  Northern  states  excel  the  Southern 
sources,  and  has  brought  interest  to  threefold,  and  their  comparative 
join  with  humanity  in  an  endeavour  ability,  in  wealth,  to  carry  on  war,  is 
todisprove  the  slave-owner's  dictum —  in  the  same  degree.  The  olt-4|iioted 
" STo  nigger,  no  cotton.*'  These  lead-  assertion,  that  the  value  of  the  hAy 
ers  of  our  manufacturing  greatness  crop  alone,  in  the  former  states  k 
Bave  for  years  been  calling  upon  the  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  pro- 
jjovemment  of  India  to  aid  them,  duce  of  the  latter,  is  n  fact.  Hence 
The  CTeater  growth  of  cotton  in  India  the  Southern  war-shout,  "  Niffger  is 
would  weave  the  interests  of  that  king!'' may  well  be  put  down ^  the 
country  more  closely  with  our  own.  counter-cry,  "Hay  is  king !"  Events 
■^e  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  will  showVhether  the  Government, 
\ted  on  principles  upon  which  supported  hj  the  resolute  m^  ef  the 
'»*»tion  could  exist.    If  every  North,  is  a  thing  of  straw. 

um  to  be  the  judge  of  its  While  constitutional  monarchy  hss 

'es,  and  to  act  without  made  fresh   conquests  in   the  Old 

athout  appeal,  and  if.  World,  federal   Kepublicanism  has 

*e  ves  that  its  allies  ftdi  received  this  heavy  blow  in  Oe  New« 
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The  sefMmttion  of  the  United  States  for  confltrnctiiig  the  much-needed  ne^^ 
shows  a  vista  of  standing  armies,  hos-  Government  offices,  especially  the 
tile  tarifiby  government  expenses,  and  most  needed  of  all,  tne  Foreign  Office, 
nrobabIewar--proofs  that  the  boasted  which  will,  we  conclude,  m  main- 
form  of  Republican  (Government  is  tained  until  the  peace  party  abolish 
not  favourable  to  strong  government,  diplomacy,  and  leave  our  foreign 
real  allegiance,  and  weD-regulated  li*  affairs  to  fate.  For  ourselves^  in- 
berty;  or  to  that  cheapness  and  seou-  cliniog  to  look  back  into  history, 
rity  which  Mr.  Bright  was  accus-  as  well  as  forward,  let  us  express  our 
tomed  to  propose  to  borrow  from  sentiments  on  the  vexed  question  of 
across  the  water.  Perhaps  he  will  the  proper  type  of  architecture  for 
now  admit  that  transatlantic  domes-  these  offices,  and  our  regret  that  Lord 
tic  iDstitutions  and  policy  are  not  Palmerston,  who,  in  the  Danish  poH- 
saitable  to  England.  tical  question,  has  evinced  Scandina- 
Though  home  politics,  in  the  shape  vian  sympathies,  should  prefer  the 
of  representative  reform,  will  not  Italian  style  to  either  the  Gh>thlo  or 
occupy  the  present  session,  finance,  the  Elizabethan.  If  thePalladianmust 
very  properly,  will  continually  raise  be  used,  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  re- 
questions,  the  bearing  of  which  will  suscitating  the  original  magnificent 
mainly  rest  upon  the  aspect  of  foreign  plan  for  a  Whitehall  Palace  may  be 
affairs.  Let  us  seriously  recommend  overcome.  Unless  the  proposed  new 
all  those  members  who,  before  the  buildings  are  treated  as  a  whole,  they 
House  opened,  caught  at  popularity  will  be  another  London  failure  ;  and 
by  making  broad  declarations  about  as  it  is  probable  that  the  style  adopted 
State  retrenchment,  to  be  constant  in  will  dominate  in  future,  let  us  hope 
their  attendance  in  the  committee-  the  Elizabethan  or  Old  English  wili 
rooms,  where  this  important  subject  prevail. 

will  be  under  discussion,  and  to  give  With  a  heavy  deficit  to  provide  for. 
it  their  best  attention.  This  duty  is  our  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
a  plain  one  on  the  part  of  all  who  hardlv  revive  the  question  of  abolish- 
may  take  piurt  in  the  endeavour  to  ing  the  duty  on  paper,  so  that  this 
reheve  the  national  expenditure  from  contest  will  not  rage  again,  notwith- 
extravagance.  With  regard  to  the  standing  the  assertion  of  Radical 
best  sources  of  taxation,  nothing  will  organs  to  the  effect  that,  the  House 
stamp  the  policy  of  the  ministry  more  of  Commons  being  pledged  to  reped 
than  the  aedsion  they  may  come  to,  the  tax,  the  present  mlnistiy  must 
whether  their  financial  system  is  to  bring  forward  a  measure  accordingly, 
take  a  course  towards  direct  taxation  Yet,  though  we  shall  probably  not 
or  the  reverse.  Is  the  income  tax  be  brought  into  the  paper  war  a^in, 
to  be  extended,  in  order  to  accom-  it  is  likely  that  the  oatui»^A^o<;rtcufn 
plish  ftirther  reductions  in  the  cus-  will  be  introduced,  by  renewal  of  the 
toms  and  excise  f  Is  the  manufac-  fight  on  church  rates.  The  militaiy, 
turing  interest  to  gain,  at  the  expense  or  army  and  navy  estimates,  will,  of 
of  the  vested  interest  1  This  is  the  course,  form  the  chief  battle  ground, 
sim  of  the  demagogues,  men  who.  The  volunteers  are  about  to  ask  Par- 
even  when  Spenser  was  writing  the  liament  for  a  little  supporl  in  the 
*'  FaSrie  Queene,''  promised  to  bring  shape  of  cash,  a  matter  on  which  we 
sQ  men  to  a  level : —  may  be  suffered  to  say,  that  since  our 
«Tmnt,.th»t««kemen«ibjecttotheirkw.  »f*io»^^  security,  honouT,  and  con- 

Aej  wili  sopprett,  that  they  no  mora  may  ®*?»cy*!*  mvolvedin  thepermaneno* 

nlgne ;  of  this  force.  WO  WMh  It  success. 

AaaionUiogiearU,  tkafccommoMOTsimwtt;  How  mucn  less  the  French  earefbr 

And  ^1  the  w«ath  of  rich  m«n  to  tho  poor*  commerce  than  fbr  glory,  how  tBUoh 

wiu  d<awo.  I^gg  f Q,  ^lj^  speculations  of  trade  than 

Msiawhile.iiiitil  the  promised  equal-  for  the  more  exciting  risks  of  war, 

ity  is  sstabiishecL  the  poorest  among  how  much  less  for  state  securitv  than 

^  Ale  ^incUnea  to  see  the  French  for  state  gambling,  are  shown  oy  the 

fleet  rise  to  equality  with  the  British,  prostration  of  their  trade.     Tlietr 

^  all  parlies  adssit  that  the  naval  basinessmen  are  unanimous  In  declar- 

Mrrice  should  be  maintained  in  a  ing  that  commercial  treaties  will  not 

*tat6  of  perfect  efficiencv.  Meantime,  revive  confidence,  and  that  a  decree 

^  Muk  Aedsion  aheald  be  come  to  reducing  the  army  by  109,000  stesi 
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and  paying  oflF  10  ships  of  the  line,  is  lowing  met,  when,  throughout  the 

what  is  wanted.  That  their  Emperor  kingdom,  taxes  were  no  longer  paid, 

is  no  political  economist  is  plam  bv  and  justice  no  longer  rendered.    For- 

the  sentence  in  his  speech,  m  which  mer   deficiencies   of  revenue  were 

he  says,  that  the  deamess  or  all  things  trifles  compared  with    this  general 

is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  in-  withholding  of  the  state  income.  The 

creasing  prosperity.    High  prices  are,  throne,  supporting  a  monarchy  the 

in  his  singular  view,  a  proof  of  the  sceptre  of  which  was  in  weak  hands, 

abundance  of  supply,  and  not  of  the  was  suddenly  deprived  of  power,  and 

scarcity  of  necessaries,  nor  of  increased  though   having    previously  invoke<l 

influx  and  consequent  depreciation  of  reforms,  turned  round  and  tried  to 

precious  metals.    His  is  an  uusatis-  resume  its  lost  prestige.  The  struggle 

factory  doctrine  to  his  forty  millions  began,   the  throne  fell,  and  hapk- 

of  subjects,  and  on  a  par  with  his  ruptcy  was  proclaimed  over  its  niina. 

pacific  professions,  but  maintenance  Oertes,  the  severe  straits  to  which 

of  an  army  of  400,000  men,  which  the    court   of    Vienna   is   reduced 

ma^  easily  be    raised   to   (500,0(X).  al most  warrant  this  inauspicious com- 

This  army  is  well  known  to  be  already  parison.     The   imperial    ordinance, 

disgusted,  with  inaction.    It  belongs,  calling  for  a  loan,  on  the  ground  that 

as  Lord  Derby  observes,  to  a  nation  a  portion  of  his  subjects  will  not  pay 

who  will  go  through  great  suffering  taxes,  is  almost  unparalleled  in  history, 

and  taxation  for  the  salce  of  military  The  deficit  of  the  budget  is  ascribed 

glory.  His  lordship  might  have  added,  to  the  cost  of  defence  of  frontiers, 

and  that  it  maypurchase  an  accession  and  to  the  extinction  of  the  returns 

of  territory.    What  are  the  French  of  taxes  from  Hungary.  The  Emperor 

ready  to  do  or  pay  to  obtain  the  spoke  of  the  measures  on  foot  for 

Rhenish  frontier  1    A  collision  with  compelling  his  Hungarian   subjeotA 

Prussia  might  enable  them   to  an-  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  but  askn 

nex  the  Rhine  territory ;  and,  since  in  the  meanwhile  for  a  loan.    Even 

history  proves  that  a  Whig  cabinet  supposing  this  loan  obtained,  it  will 

shrinks  from  war,  they  may  obtain  only  be  in  paper  money,  and  will  not 

this  coveted  province  as  easily  as  they  improve  the  disastrous  condition  of 

did  Savoy.  the  Austrian  treasury. 

The  situation  of  the  Austrian  em-  Our  eff'orts  in  favour  of  Italy  have 

Ijire  has  induced  a  comparison  in  the  been  costlv.    If  Italy  ever  becomes 

(/on«^i/u<ia^irt^/ between  this  situation  free,  it  will  be  because  England  is 

and  that  of  France  on  the  eve  of  the  strong.    This  is  no  time  for  founding 

Revolution.      Vainly,  observes  the  heptarchies.     The  time  must  come 

writer,  Austria  endeavours  to  renew  when  Louis  Napoleon  will  have  to 

her  constitution,  vainly  she  seeks  to  withdraw  his  bayonets  from  Rome. 

find  in  change  of  regime  an  ameliora-  According  to  some  diplomatists,  he 

tion  of  the  evils  which  devour  her.  allows  the  Austrians  to  remain  in  the 

Each  movement  is  nothing  but  the  Quadrilateral,  from  which  he  might 

signal  for  a  new  crisis,  and  the  march  drive  them,  as  an  excuse  for  retaining 

of  events,  which  each  day  embarrass  possession  of  Rome.    But  the  pre- 

the  reign  of  the  Hapsbourgs  more  sence  of  French  troops  in  Venetia 

and  more,  presents  striking  analogies  would  arouse  the  jealousy  excited 

with  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  along  the  Rhine  ben)re  the  last  out- 

the  Bourbons  of  France  in  the  last  break,    when    a   Paris    diplomatist 

oentury.    In  the  one,  as  in  the  other  uttered  this  characteristic  bon  mot : 

country,  the  errors  of  a  deplorable  "  Le6  Franqais  ne  peuvent  vas  B'at- 

financial  administration,  and  the  ne-  seoir  sur  U  Fo  sans  blesser  tes  Bhint 

oessity  of  preventing  imminent  bank-  (reins).' ' 

Fuptcy,  made  the  government  con-  A  hundred  thousand  French  troops 

ceive   the  idea    of  seeking  refuge  in  the  Quadrilateral,  Rome.G6noa,  and 

and  support  in  political  reforms.  The  Naples,  and  what  power  snail  ^ispoe- 

reforms  have  come  quickly  enough,  sessthem?   Italian  unity  would  com- 

Im^--  have  destroyed  the  last  resources  bine  the  peninsula  against  French  in- 

"''6  monarchy.    In  1788,  France  fluence,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the 

so  hanging  over  the  precipice  Emperor's  inveterate  opposition  to  it. 

i  insolvency.    Hardly  was  the  He  nas  never  ceased  to  proclaim  his 

aent  assembly  of  the  year  fol-  opinion  that  Italian  unity  is  a  dream, 
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that  a  Confederation  should  be  estab-    if  necessary,  push  her  condescension 
ii^iitd.  and  that  Naples  should  fonn    so  far  as  to  leave  the  supreme  com* 
part  of  it.    Whether  Naples  should    mand  of  that  army  to  Frussia.    In 
retain  her  Bourbon  dynasty,  or  accept    the  question  of  the  oppression  of  the 
a  Murat^  is,  however,  a  question  on    Grerman  population  of  Schleswick,  it 
whirh  the  Emperor's  views  have  not    should  be  remarked  that  this  duchy 
]}een  so  clearly  seeiL    If  not  ready  to    does  not  form  part  of  the  Germanic 
n*l>eat  Madame   de  Stael's  famous    Confederation.  What  right,  then,  has 
taunt  to  the  Italian  patriots,  that  they    Prussia  to  meddle  in  the  domestic 
had   mistaken  memories  for  hopes,    administration  of  this  Danish  pro- 
lie  is  of  the  many  experienced  heads    vince  1    By  playing  the  "  oppressed 
who  deem  the  ItaUau  people  utterly    nationality"  game,  she  may  stir  up  a 
inadapted  to  self-government.    It  has    strife  like  the  letting  out  of  waters. 
l)oeD  whispered  in  diplomatic  circles    Let  her  leave  this  plea  for  interven- 
that  Cavour,  daunted  by  the  threat-    tion  to  the  Bonapaite  dynasty,  which 
eued  ascendancy  of  Mazzini'spartizans    it  suits,  since  the  French  are  an  ho- 
in  the  new  parliament  of  Italy,  has    mogeneous  people,  have  always  been 
liKU'ned  to  suggestions  from  Conser-    amuitious  of  serving  any  cause  that 
vative  powers,  as  to  the  best  means  of   would  serve  their  politics,  and  are 
stf^uimin^  the  revolutionary  torrent    rendered  less  sensitive  to  the  despotic 
Negotiations  are  also  said  to  be  on    character  of  their  home  Government, 
foot  for  compensating  Austria  for  her    whenever  it  assumes  the  office  of  ^v- 
recent  loss  of  territory  at  the  expense    ing  freedom  abroad..  The  Danish  title 
of  Turkey.    Were  she  to  lose  her    to  the  disputed  duchy  is  good ;  but 
Venetian  province,  she  might  hope  to    Prussia,  wanting  more  sea-board,  as- 
repair  this  loss,  no  less  than  of  an  al-    sumes  that  the  Germans  in  this  ter- 
most  indispensable  seaport,  by  extend-    ritory,  who  are  threefold  more  nu- 
inzher  dominion  eastward;  and  if  her    merous  than  its  Danes,  are  badly 
religion  were  Protestant,  and  her  po-    treated,  and  wants  to  absorb  Holstein 
litics  Liberal-Conservative,  especially    and  that  part  of  Schleswick  which  is 
in  the  matter  of  trade,  the  world    German.     Now,  the  Danes  are  an 
would  be  a  ^iner  whenever  Austria     intrepid  people,  and  especially  good 
combined  with  other  powers  to  place    sailors,  which  the  Germans  are  not. 
the  Cross  above  the  (Jrescent  in  Con-    They  have  answered  tlie  menace  by 
citautinople.     When  is  Mahomedan    calling  out  their  reserve,  and  putting 
niisnile  to  cease  in  that  fine  country  1    their  army  on  a  war  footing.    If  it 
--a  land  endowed  with  a  most  fertile    come  to  a  fight,  these  Scandmavians 
soil  and  splendid  climate,  but  doomed    will,  it  is  likely,  as  before,  get  the  best 
to  lie  almost  waste.    At  present,  Jews    of  it.    Besides,  the  Diuies  count  on 
and  other  great  money  lenders  have    the  assistance  of  France.    The  new 
the  destiny  of  the  Turkish  govern-    King  of  Prussia,  scenting  the  coming 
meat  in  their  hands ;  but  if  our  Go-    battle  from  afar,  calls  on  all  Germany 
vemment  had  half  the  spirit  of  the    to  prepare  for  a  war  which,  he  teUs 
French,  they  would  long  aso  have    them,  must  end  in  victory  or  the  an- 
eeized  Constantinople,  established  a    nihilation  of  the  Grerman  name.  This 
strong  neutnd   government  there —    points  unmistakably  to  France.    The 
|)erhap8  a  mere  renublican,  commer-    most  unfortunate  part  of  the  prospec- 
cial  one,  such  as  the  Hanse  Towns    tive  belligerence  is,  that  Louis  Napo- 
have — and   then    have  thrown  the    leon  might  make  it  an  opportunity 
country  open  to  settlers,  under  cer-    for  extending  the  frontiers  of  France 
tain  rertiictions.  to  the  Rhine.    That  he  is  preparing 

It  was  stated  in  the  Augsburg  Ga-  for  this  contingency  is  shown  by  the 
zHtt^  that  a  treaty  between  Prussia,  fact  that  he  has  ordered  a  levy  of 
Russia,  and  Austria,  guarantees  pos-  150,000  more  soldiers,,  and  that  he  is 
session  of  Yenetia  to  the  latter  power,  massing  his  most  formidable  bodies 
It  is  also  ^reported  that  Austria,  in  of  men  towards  the  parts  of  France 
order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  which  border  on  the  Rhenish  dia- 
Prusnia  in  the  Venetian  matter,  will  tricts.  In  the  military  talk  of  the 
follow  the  Prussian  policy  with  re-  grande  arm^e,  there  is  a  decided  be- 
sard  to  Schleswick — ^will  adopt  the  uef  that  the  coming  struggle  will  be 
Pruanan  plims  regarding  the  reorga-  between  France  and  Pruasia ;  and, 
niiation  of  the  fe<&ral  army,  and  even,    whilst  it  is  deemed  quite  natucu  that 


/^ 
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the  new  Lord  of  War  is  bent  on  tryiug  of  tbe  good  Qennani  eanmicU  ii  i 

conclusions  with  that  anny,  it  is  also  plan  for  the  futore  durable  prarc  « 

considered  more  natural  that  the  said  Europe,  by  reducins  France  to  tur 

army  is  eager  to  Jkifiq tier  des  couv9  at  row  limits,  and  confeirhig  the  Mir«d- 

a  general  principle,  and  with  the  Prus-  otf  portions  upon  ncijghboariiif  sut/a 

fdans  in  particular.  His  Miyesty  of  Ber-  The  imaginera  of  this  scheme  term  r. 

lin  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  military  La  Qtuttum  Framfaite^  which  thrv 

profession,  is  the  author  of  an  Essav  would  settle  thus :  France  would  li- 

*'  On  the  art  of  combating  the  French  come  a  middle-aued  atate^ndbrtcBt.f 

army,''  an  art  which,  he  belieyes,  he  diminished  to  deprive  her  of  the  fs 

has  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  per-  culty  of  aggresaionv  and  ooiiaeqiia.t.T 

faction  in  theory,  and  doubtless  de-  free  from  the   need  of  exorbttass 

aires  to  put  in  practice.    His  menaces  taxes,  which  would  tend  to  her  ««li 

hare  been  met  by  a  mixture  of  firm-  being,  while  Europe  coold  then  d  •■ 

nessand  conciliation  on  the  part  of  arm,  and  thus  avoid  bankruptcy.  T:' 

Duunark,  which  entitle  her  to  the  portion  of  teiritoiy  annexed  to  Switi 

sympathy    of   other    powers.     She  erland  would  be  Savoy,  Nice,  and  a^. 

snowed  a  desire  to  arrange  the  dis-  other  lands  east  of  the  Rhoiie»anTcr 

pute  amicably,  and  offered  several  which,  it  is  observed.  Is  her  natan^ 

concessions  on  the  special  grievances  frontier.   By  this  means  France  won!  i 

of  the  Qermans  in  Schleewick-Hol-  be  delivered  from  a  neigfabourhotii 

stein.    But  these  reputed  wrongs  of  she  deems  danxeroua— t&it  of  Ita.5. 

the  Holsteiners  are  only  an  excuse  to  besides  freeing  nerself  from  provncn 

Prussia  for  attempting  to  secure  the  of  republican  tendency.    InihesouUi 

hegemony  of  Germany,  which  she  has  west,  Spain  would  obtain  QaaoKi. 

long  coveted,  and  which,  after  all,  Langueaoc,  and  Ouienne,  and  woe  c 

would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  peace  thereby  be  entitled  to  be  reoeirtd  u 

of  Europe,  since,  if  the  petty  states  one  of  the  great  European  powers,  u 

lying  between  her  and  France  were  France  wishes.    The  natkmaijty  ^ 

absorbed  by  her,  she  would  be  brought  the  people  so  transferred  would.  H 

into  juxta-p06ition  with  this  inllam-  a  little  management,  soon  fall  into 

mable  power.    Neither  Sweden^  nor  satisfactory  absorption.     Bf   xhtt^ 

Norway,  nor   France,  nor  Eogland  provisions  the  Meditermieaa  c(mi« 

will  permit  the  seizure  of  2^uth  Jut-  not  become  a  French  lake.    £Ds:s»*t- 

limd  oy  a  German  power.    For  1500  who,  say  the  propdsera  of  thu  )    *• 

years  this  portion  of  the  Cimbrian  for    pacification,    fean    CherbrMir^ 

Chersonese  nas  been,  after  the  expur-  would  have  this  place, alone  with  t^ 

gation  of  the  Celts,  a  Scandinavian  old  possessions  in  Konnanoy  and  t." 

countnr,  first  inhabited  by  the  Jutes  Isle  of  France,  with,  however,  u " 

— ^the  Get€9  of  classic  writers,  or  Goths  exception  of  Paris,  which  city  Enrof « 

of  history— from  whom  the  most  en-  would  confer  in  perpetuity  am  Al»i* 

eigetic  and  enterprising  nf  our  own  el-Kader.    Onthisoccasioo  the  Hat 

populationare  descended.  English  and  of  the  town  would  be  chansed  to  tiiss 

Anglo- Irishmen  are  bound  by  the  tie  of ''The  Seraglio  of  Abd-el-Kaidsr,'  f  : 

of  Kindred  blood  to  stand  by  the  reasons  so  obvioos  that  they  need  v^ 

Danes  of  Holstein,  since  this  province  be  referred  to.    Belgium,  menus^ 

is  the  canabalam  aeniii  of  the  Ang-  on  more  than  one  aocoont  the  ooa«i 

lian  race;  and  in  doing  so  in  the  pre-  deration  of  Europe,  her  aggfaodu-' 

sent  quarrel,  they  will  make  amends  ment  by  Picardy  and  aone  a4iacntt 

lor  tne  untoward  necessity  of  the  regions,  is  important  for  the  baisn^ 

battle  of  Copenhagen.    The  plain  ob-  of  power,     ror  thia  aancxatioa  sL 

ject  of  Prussia  is  the  entire  absorp-  the  reUtions  are  favourable.    As  f  ^ 

tion  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  become  Germany,  her  moderatton  ought  if>  ii^ 

a  naval  power.  satisfied  by  reatitntion  of  Oeratfa 

Of  late  the  patriotism  of  the  Pari-  countries,  as  Alsace,  LnmoM,  sr-1 

wans  has  been  nettled  by  the  publi-  FrancheCamt4,which  might  btnait**! 

cation  of  what  they  style  a  ^'H^  to  the  Paktinate  of  Bavaria   Oatt- 

OermaniqHe  of  La  France  in  1861,  general  scheme,  its  aathota  nmsrk 

according  to  German  wishes,"  being  that  it  appears  just  and  »ititon<Wi 

a   copy   and  exact    translation   of  and  would  doubtless  give  sntisfartMa 

a  map,  the  sale  of  which  is  authorised  to  the  annexed,  since  the  aggamdiMtd 

thronghoot  Germany.  Thia'^dream"  states  are  perfectly  welQctv 
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some,  indeed,  of  their  governments  fault  is  more  theirs  than  his.    They 
hein^  the  best  in  the  universe,  and  all  carry  the  noble  passion  of  ambition, 
are  in  a  state  to  maintain  by  their  or  love  of  glory,  to  excess;  so  he  must 
Dim  forces  any  such  conquests,  and  to  satisfy  the  restless  vanity  on  which 
attach  such  to  themselves.    Corsica  his  tenure  depends,  since  his  throne 
would  become  the  retreat  of  the  Em-  stands  on  popular  pleasure,  not  on  the 
press  Eugenie.    The  restlessness  and  principle  of  conservatism  or  security, 
ambition  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  is  on  which  the  throne  of  England  rests. 
plainljT  the  provocative  of  this  geo-  As  we  understand,  the  principal 
graphic  squib;  and  such  a  plan  of  par-  duty  of  England  as  respects  her  for- 
tition,  though  published  in  mere  jest,  eign  policy,  is  to  see  that  no  great 
shows  the  temper  of  Grermans  towards  power  shall  aggi-andize  itself  in  a  de- 
France  more  strongly  than  thewarmest  gree  that  menaces  her  own  power  and 
patriotic  ode  to  fatherland  could  do.  the  peace  of  Europe.    In  cases  of  r^- 
The  peculiar  political  constitution  volution,  she  may  therefore  demand 
under  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  other  powers  shall  n6t  interfere 
acts  renders  him  the  initiator  or  every  to  the  extent  of  augmenting  their  ter- 
movement  and  the  monopolist  of  re-  ritory.   But  she  cannot  prevent  others 
sponsibility.    As  leader  of  the  French  from  interfering,  unless  she  is  pre- 
national  orchestra,  he  can  command  pared  to  impede  them  by  force  of 
either  martial  airs  or  gentle  music,  arms.    Like  great  commercial  houses, 
It  is  a  mere  fiction  that  ascribes  to  the  great  powers  act  more  by  their  credit 
Queen  of  England  the  right  to  declare  than  by  actual  deeds.    Her  loud  pro- 
war  and  make  peace :  but  the  Empe-  clamarion  of  the  principle  of  non-in- 
ror  of  the  French  has  this  privilege  tervention  has  succeeded  in  freeing 
in  full,  and  exercised  it  lately  as  re-  the  Italians  from  either  French  or 
gards  Austria.   And  he  \&  indepen  dent  Austrian  domination,  and  if  she  would 
^f  the  ^reat  loan-mongers,  for  millions  preclude  France  from  farther  increas- 
upon  millionfi  sterling  were  poured  at  ing  her  territory,  it  will  only  be  by 
bis  feet  by  his  people  for  that  war.  showing  she  can  and  will  fiffht    As 
At  the  same  time,  since  it  is  still  more  Mr.  Disraeli  remarked,  on  the  open- 
evident,  and  even  acknowledged,  that  ing  of  Parliament,    continuance  of 
of  all  things  he  wishes  for  the  ''  con-  amicable  relations  with  France  de- 
Bulidation  of  his  dynasty,''  this  fact  is  pends  on  two  points:  first,  that  France 
the  best  guarantee  that  he  will  keep  shall  be  of  opinion  that,  bv  the  de- 
the  peace  of  Europe  tolerably.    He  velopment  of  ner  resources,  her  power 
wants  security  for  ms  throne,  both  for  would  be  more  securely  insured  than 
himself  and  his  son,  and  will  not  run  by  any  increase  of  territory ;  and,  se- 
any  risk  of  the  sceptre  being  wrested  condlv,  that  the  noble  weakness  of 
from  his  handi  either  by  home  or  the  French  people— the  love  of  glory 
foreijoi  power.    If  he  uses  this  im-  —would  be  satined  on  being  con- 
perial  emblem  too  much  like  a  toy,  or  suited  in  any  international  difficulty. 
a  rattle,  to  amuse  his  people,  the 
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Lkitkr  from  le  Camtauie  de  Fueuate,  Fouluot. 

•    •  ♦ 

MoNsiEUB,  Calais,  le  21  JaaTier,  1»^1 

Je  viens  de  lire,  avec  surpriBe,  dans  le  demier  num^ro  de  votre  tite  :*■ 
t^ressante  Revue  des  extraits  d*un  m^moire  sur  la  marioe  Fran^aite  qoe  j'--- 
^crit  an  printemps  de  Tann^  1860. 

Ge  m^moire  avait  un  caract^re  tout-2t-fait  pnvd ;  je  Tavais  compoa^  poc 
anelquea  amis,  dans  Tinteret  de  la  discussion  d'id^«k  selon  mt'it  enonfcjw  -r 
dans  le  but  d*  ^tablir  des  prinripes  .pouvant  servir  ae  base  \  la  ronstitst.  - 
future  de  la  llottc  en  France ;  il  n'etait  pas  destine  k  la  publicity. 

L*Angleterre  m'a  servi  de  point  d^  mire  et  de  tcrmc  ae  oompaimison  tiar 
ceou'  elle  est  la  puissance  maritime  pr^pond^rante  ;raurais  au^ai  bim  <£•-  -. 
la  Kussie,  ou  les  Etats-Unis  d'Ameri^ue,  si  la  balanoe  dea  forces 


I)enchait  vers  Tun  ou  I'autre  de  ces  Etats. 

J'cntre  dans  ces  explications  pour  que  vos  lecteurs  n^attribuent  raa  k  b.  * 
dcrit  uue  inspiration  hostile  en  vert)  vot^e  pays.    J'ai  le  bonbeur  de  cx)tBpK.  - 
beaucoup  de  parents  et  d*ahiis  de' Fautre  cOti  de  la  Blanche.    J^^protrre  es« 
srande  adniirati(m  pour  le  gdnie  de  votrc  nation,  une  profonde  estitiM*  i^-^r 
le  caract^re  privd  de  vos  conipatrioted  ;  dans  mou  eufince  j'&l  haliit^  IXij^* 
tene,  h  diverses  reprises.    Si  je  nourrissais  des  sentLiuents  de  hame  coDlfr  ^ 
Grande-Bretai^ne,  j'aurais'd^din^  la  faveur  d*exorcer.le  coDimandemrtit  q-i- 
m'a  ^t^  conti^  et  qui  nie  perroet,  non  de  recueillir,  commo  voiui  Kemblex  . 
craindre,  d&n  obaervations  en  vue  d*une  guerre  de  plus  en  plus  impn^b^^v 
mais  (radmirer  de  plub  pr^  le  magnifique  d^veloppemeut  de  Xi^Ur  fi*rt'^  • 
maritime. 

Personne  ne  dc^sire  plus  ardenunent  ^ue  moi  la  eonsolidatinn  de  rjlliai:  t 
entre  TAngleterre  et  la  France.  Je  erois  que  rien  ne  pout  ^tre  plus  p^afita^ 
au  bonbeur  de  Thumanit^,  en  g^n^ral,  et  aux  prog^^s  de  la  riviliiiari«4u  t. 
runiou  et  T^mulation  niicitique  de  nos  deux  pays.  Cependant  il  ne  fmnt  f-  ■ 
une  longtie  experience  de  la  vie  pour  d^cou vnr  qu'il  en  t^t  des  natitm*  ihhi.  . 
dcs  hommes,  et  qu  il  n'y  a  de  relations  durables,  digne:!  et  sinc^res,  quVr.t  ' 
gens  qui  rossentant  Tun  pour  Tautrc  un  ^gal  re«i)ect,  sont  aHsex  lbrt«  peu; 
rester  iuddpemlants. 

Yeuillez  agr^er,  Monsieur,  Tassuraiice  de  ma  haute  oonaid^rmtiuBw 

Le  capitaine  de  frigate, 

L.  FotTUior. 
A  Monsieur  le  R^dactcur  en  chef  da 

Dublin  Univeriiiy  Magaxifu. 


[In  courtesy  to  Capt  Foullioy  we  insert  his  letter,  bat  can  hardly 
as  altogether  private  a  pamphlet  lithographed  at  the  Imperial  lithogiBphie 
Office  of  Yin  Janson,  a  copy  of  which  was  sold  at  a  book-atall  in  Pam.  J 
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We  are  asBuied  by  Dr.  Rowland  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of 

Williams,  in  his  oontribation  to  the  ''  remorseless  critioism :"  a  criticism 

notorious  and  kmentable  "Essays  whose  method  and  whose  manner  are 

and  Reviews,''  that —  indeed  "contagion"— infection  of  lep- 

*•  We  cannot  encourage  a  remoneleiB  "i^-    ^*^ft  ??^W%ia±*^^ 

critlcisinofQentilehi^rieaiindempe  «nie  words  of  Br.  Williams  may 

iUoonugioowhenweapproachHebcew  aerve   to   convey  a  very  necessary 

•nnaU.**  warning. 

For  we  believe  that  if  our  judgment 

That  assurance  has  a  truth,  to  our  upon  Qentile  histories  and  their  hia- 
mind,  such  as  the  Doctor  had  not,  toriansbeanywiseunfair— if  it  bear- 
perhaps,  in  hiflL  when  he  penned  the  rogauL  if  it  be  self-sufficient,  if  it 
sentence.  Wnat  mean  the  brand-  make  large  assumption,  if  it  oroceed 
marks  upon  the  character  of  criticism  by  insinuation—- these  faults  wm  sene- 
Bo  plainly  seen  in  these  two  words—  rate  diseases  in  our  judging  facmties, 
*' remorseless"  and  "contagion?"  Be-  which  certainly  will  cleave  to  us  into 
yond  a  doubt  thewords  are  nail-prints,  whatever  fiela  of  labour  we  may 
That  alone  need  not  make  them  legiti-  carry  them.  Sacred  as  are  the  Hebrew 
mate  reproaches.  Incarnate  truth,  annals  beyond  others,  we  shall,  in 
we  know,  wears  such.  Yet  when  the  criticising  them  wiUi  a  judgment 
thief  who  died  impenitent  was  let  tainted  so,  nuss  no  less  of  their  mean- 
down  from  his  cross,  the  stigmata  ing,  for  all  our  criticsl  acumen,  than 
were  on  his  hands  ana  feet  as  welL  dia  those  Hebrew  readers  who  seem 

Remorseless  criticism  may  mean —  to  have  discerned  a  curse  and  not  a 

as  Dr.  Williams  doubtless  means  by  blessing  for  Uie  Gentile  world  in  the 

it— a  passionless  and  honest  criticism,  word  wnich  promised  to  their  great 

fearless  of  any  consequence  true  judg-  forefather  that— 

ment  may  entail    Let  us  encourage  - ,  ^,      v  n  «  c..ni^  ^  a^  ..^i.  i.- 

it  in  every  field  of  research,    Itsooi-  - 1«  tiijjdi^  •!!  fcini^ 

tagion  is  an  honest  judicial  habit  of 

the  mind,  passionless  and  fearless.  Beyond  a  doubt  there  is  a '  remorse- 
fruit  of  frequent  acts  of  a  just  judg-  less  criticism,"  of  which  "the  word 
ment  Such  oonti^on  is  healthfiu,  will  eat  as  doth  a  caidcer."  Critics 
indeed :  none  should  ever  shrink  from  in  x>oUtic8,  in  history,  in  art,  even  in 
so  wholesome  an  infection.  Impossi-  the  light  literature  which  goes  to 
bility  of  escape  therefrom  calls  not  swell  the  bulk  of  such  a  periodical  as 
for  i^prehension,  but  for  thanks-  ours,  may  be  reminded,  not  amiss,  of 
givipg.  its  contagious  nature.    Let  us  beware 

VOlb  LVn.— KO.  OCCXJL  26* 
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how  we  encourage  it  in  us  or  others :  criticism,  of  two  kinds ;  and  we  trust 

for  it  is  true  that  its  infection  will  he  may  not  always  be  destitute  of 

spread  from  the  study  to  the  sane-  it  in  wholesome  sense,  for  a  sunnise 

tuary.    Grenerated  where  it  may  be,  of  so  close  kin  to  slander.    As  to  the 

this  contagion  is  subtle.    It  attacks  terror  against  which  he  says  they 

us  whilst  least  conscious;  and  we  balance  shame,  we  suggest  that  he  may 

render  one  another  service  when,  in  have  mistaken  for  such  the  ezpres^on 

sincerity,  we  point  out  its  presence,  of  some  other  feeling. 

Therefore,  entering  on  an  attempt  to  What  is  it  that  they  fear  or  have 

criticise  one  paper,  and  one  only,  from  to  fear  ?      In  his  own  words — "  a 

the  controverted  "Essays  and  Re-  monster  out  of  the  deep."    But  is  it  a 

views,"  weventureuponoDenremonfr-  real  monster)  and  out  of  what  deep 

trance  with  its  writer.  We  ao  not  count  does  it  come  1    And  if  we  knew  both, 

a  judge  remorseless  when  he  simpler  are  Englishmen  to  fear  it  who  have 

sifts ;  but  we  suspect  him  of  that  evil  read  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  to  say 

temper  when  he  sneers.    We  do  not  nothing  of  Christian  men  who  take 

even  call  an  advocate,  in  evil  sense,  the  Hebrew  story  of  David  and  Go- 

"  remorseless,"    when   he   cross-ex-  liath  to  be  a  true  tale  of  a  battle  in 

amines  pitilessly,  but  we  do  so^  with  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  what  the 

a  not  unrighteous  indication,  when  learned  Doctors  language  calls  "  an 

he  blurts  out  or  else  insmuates  an  in-  illustration  in  outward  act  of  prin- 

sult  which  he  cannot  prove.    It  is  ciples  perpetually  true  1" 

not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the 

a  critic  be  advocate  or  judge ;  there-  monster  is  the  late  Baron  Bunsen ; 

fore  we  take  the  case  oi  either.  the  deep  out  of  which  he  comes  open- 

If  Dr.  Williams  sits  as  judge,  in  mouthed  upon  us  is  the  depth  of 

his  review  upon  the  faith  and  prac-  philological^  scientific,   and  critical 

tice  of  his  brother  clergy,  or  if  he  research.     But  in  the  paper  under 

come  into  court  as  advocate  for  Bun-  consideration  we  have  to  deal  not 

sen  against  their  theories  and  their  with  the  monster  in  person ;   only 

convictions ;  in  either  case  we  think  with  Dr.  WilUams's  impersonation  of 

that  it  should  bring  remorse — "pain  him.    We  have  not  to  sound  that 

of  guilt,"  Johnson  first  defines  it — ^to  depth  itself  with  our  plummet,  but  to 

think  of  having  flouted  them  as  say  how  long  we  think  the  bits  of 

"  •  Our  hirelings '  teaching '  fables  stiange ;' "  String  are  which  the  reviewer  holds 

up  to  prove  it  unfathomable, 

or  of  having  likened  the  pick  of  their  There  is  a  confessed  difficulty  in 

scholars  to  "  the  degenerate  senators  deialing  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  espe- 

before    Tiberius,    balancing    terror  cially  when  the  reviewer  reminds  us 

against  mutual  shame."  that  "the  sympathy  which  justifies 

Dr.  Williams  hardly  seems  here  to  respectful  exposition  need  not  imply 

hare  extricated  himself  from  the  mob  entire  agreement." 

of  disputers  whom  he  affects  to  cen-  Here  is  a  monster — not,  indeed, 

sure— the  rabble  of  "those  whose  the  real  one,  but  a  terror-striking 

theology  consists  of  invidious  terms."  imitation  of  him,  such  as  the  CWnese 

Such  manner  of  remorseless  criticism  dragon  in  the  procession  of  the  Feast 

we  would  by  no  means  encourage;  of  lanterns,  or  St.  George's  bestial 

and  we  must  not  be  set  down  by  its  adversary  in  the  pantomime  of  the 

wielder  as  piteously  fainthearted  for  "  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom." 

confessing  that  we  fear  it  greatly.  He  roars,  he  crawls,  he  flaps  his  tail. 

First  for  the  critic's  own  sake  :  then  It  may  oe  well  to  walk  up  to  him, 

for  ours,  his  assessors  upon  the  re-  and  try  to  convince  the  women  ana 

viewing  bench;  for  it  is  indeed  hard  children  that  he  is  of  wire,  canvas, 

to  escape  its  contagion.    Anger  is  an  and  pasteboard,  after  alL    But  the 

evil  counsellor^  and  so,  sometimes,  is  real  monster's  friends  havean  ohvious 

pain.    Such  cnticism  has  an  almost  reply  :— "  He  himself  is  quite  an- 

mfinite  power  to  rouse  the  first  and  otter  kind  of  foe."    And  if,  in  real 

to  inflict  the  second.  to  prove  his  representative  harmless, 

Of  the  "shame"  which  the  re-  you  kick  it  over,  the  man  on  all  fours 

viewer  chafes  upon  his  brother  scho-  inside,  who  makes  the  legs  mov^ 

lars  in  our  Universities^  we  shall  say  cries  out  that  he  is  no  monster  at  all, 

nothmg  more  than  this :  it  is,  like  but  a  respectable  mechanic,  and  that 
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your  aasanlt  is  unjustifiable  and  cow-  presently  in  reference  to  prophecy, 

anlljr.  m  a  most  puzzling  manner.    If  a 

Now,  we  do  not  accuse  Dr.  Wil-  miracle  be  called  in  to  prove  a  doc- 

liamA   of  any  such  cowardice  as  he  trine,  its  moral  character  may  have  a 

imputes,  we  think  so  wrongfully,  to  certain  ''value ;"  but  we  do  not  see 

ot  hers.    Rather,  we  respect  the  bold-  so  clearly  that  the  moral  character  of 

neas  ivith  which  he  has  exposed  him-  the  miracle  itself  has  any  "  value"  in 

s«'lf  to  a  storm  of  obloquy  ;  but  we  the  proof  as  to  whether  the  miracle 

t  hink  ure  have  a  right  to  remonstrate  did  or  did  not  take  place.    And  so  we 

acainst  his  raising  such  great  issues  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  admit  the 

of  debate  under  a  form  so  awkwardly  expression  that  there  are  ''  miracles 

in«lirect.     It  is  not,  however,  our  pro-  which  we  accept  for  the  sake  of  the 

vinca  to  pass  any  personal  judgment  moral  lesson.*^    Suppose,  as  he  him- 

citber  on  the  Baron  or  on  his  expo-  self  has  put  it,  that  Antichrist  should 

si  tor  ;  what  we  desire  to  do  is  to  enter  work  a  miracle  of  cruelty,  there  would 

as  definite  a  protest  as  we  can  against  be,  and  should  be,  a  great  difference 

certain  opinions,  arguments,  and  as-  between  accepting  the  proof  of  the 

.<^rtions  contained  in  the  exposition,  miracle  and  accepting  the   miracle 

We  say  as  definite  a  protest  as  we  in  proof.  In  the  latter  case,  the  moral 

can,  because  we  are  continually  left  element  would  be  the  more  funda- 

iii  donbt  as  to  the  suggested  conclu-  mental ;  in  the  former,  ^e  do  not  see 

sion  of  the  writer.  that  it  would. 

For  instance,  at  the  veiy  outset,  of  When  Dr.  William^,  tells  us  that 

bis  essay,  he  informs  us  that  "ques-  "conscience  would  not  lose  by  ex- 

tiona  of  miraculous  interference  ....  changing  that  repressive  idea  of  reve- 

niast  abide  by  verdicts  on  the  age  of  lation  which  is  put  over  against  it  as 

rtMrords.*'    And  we  ask  at  once,  in  an  adversary,  for  one  to  which  the 

what  sense  they  must  do  so.   If  it  be  echo  of  its  oest  instincts  should  be 

meant  that  the  record  must  be  that  the  witness,"  we  may  be,  as  before, 

of  a  contemporary  witness  in  order  to  inclined  in  a  certain  sense  to  assent. 

establish  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  There  are,  unhappily,  "  ideas  of  reve- 

alleged  miraculous  fact,  we  mav  be  lation''  current,  falser,  as  we  think,  to 

disposed  to  grant  tlie  postulate  whilst  the  Voice  which  calls  to  conscience, 

our  eye  is  yet  fresh  to  the  pa^es  of  than  even  to  the  truest  echoes  of  that 

t'le  essayist;  but  we  presently  &mur  voice  which  conscience  renders.    But 

to  the  concession,  when  we  find  that  we  read  on,  and  forthwith  are  plunged 

we  have  made  it  to  one  who  wiU  as-  again  into  perplexityon  being  brought 

Slime  that  "  the  evidence  of  our  can-  to  face  the  Question,  whether  history 

onical  books  is . .  < '. .  not  adequate  to  "  shows  Gkxi  to  have  trained  mankind 

piarantee  narratives  inherently  in-  by  a  faith  which  has  reason  and  con- 

cr^JibU  or  precepts  evidently  wrong."  science  for  its  kindred,  ob  by  one  to 

We  suspect  that  his  sense  of  "  abid-  whose  miraculous  tests  their  pride 

iiig  by  verdicts  on  age"  is  different  must  bow."    That  *^or"  is,  we  pre- 

fn»m  ours,  and  that  fnC  bare  asser-  sume,  disjunctive  ;  these  two  training 

tion  of  a  miraculous  occurrence  will  faiths  are  put  in  opposition  ;  but 

bo  taken  to  establish  the  non-contem-  what  necessary  contrast  exists  be- 

p^iraneous  character  of  the  record.  tween  them  we  cannot  understand. 

So  acain,  there  does  not  seem  at  Unless,  indeed,  the  word  "  miracu- 

first  sinit  much  to  refuse  in  the  state-  lous"  be  ad.  invidiam^  and  should 

ment,  that  in  a  miracle  the  "ethical  be  rendered  " inherently  incredible." 

element  is  the  more  fundamental ;"  Is  it  abhorrent,  we  aemand,  froni 

but  knowing  that  we  shall  come  td  reason  or  from  conscience,  to  suppose 

that  insinuation  about  '*  precepts  evi-  that  both  must  learn  to  bow  their 

dently  wrong,"  it  misgives  us  whether  pride  before  a  revelation  can  be  made 

a  dispute  about  an  ethical  element  to  either?     Or  does  bowing  their 

m:iy  Bot  be  used  to  put  some  well  pride  mean  merelv  *'  abjuring  their 

attested  miracle  in  doubt.  special  functions  V   If  so,  that  should 

Indeed,  our  writer's  meaning  uppn  be  stated.     For,  surely  the  bowing 

;     tbls  question  of  the  evidence  of  mu«-  down  of  pride,  to  some  test,  miracu- 

cles  seems  tons  hard  to  unravel  at  alL  lous  or  not,  is  that  one  condition  on 

He  makes  use  of  the  word  "  value"  which  true  reception  of  any  revela- 

iu  reference  to  miracles,  as  he  does  tion  is  proved  by  all  the  history  of 
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Boienoe  to  depend.  ABtronomers,  geo«  inherent  inoredibtlity  of  saj 

logiflte,  physicians,  chemists,  natural  whaterer  which  records  a  auivJr 

historians,  are  surely  all  agreed  with  We  are  not  even  pniMued  to  ifirs 

moralists  and  theolodans  hera  Each  that  the  moral  neoeaaity  of  tfa«  catp 

find   a  special  application  of  the  demands  of  itself^  upon  mdi  aft  «r» 

Divine  Teachers  word  :  Into  what-  sion,  a  declaration  cdT  his  bdkf  or  di* 

ever  domain  of  "  the  kingdom  of  hea-  belief  in  what  is  eommonly  ealkd  tlr 

ven''  a  man  would  enter  indeed,  he  truth  of  miracles.    Kajr,  ftrther.  «f 

must  needs  ''humble  himself  and  be-  protest  against  the  fkineBS  of  aaj 

come  as  a  little  child."    But  our  es-  indictment  preferred  against  him  I7 

sayist  explains  his  alternative,  and  piecing  out  the  imperfectiuoa  of  bi 

still  we  cannot  see  distinctly  the  utterance  on  this  momeBtoaa  vpf' 

reality  of  the  supposed  opposition  be-  tion  with  a  mosaic-work  of  ooi'tft 

tween  its  branchea    For,  says  he,  the  tions  from  other  papers  inthisvcisr/ 

question  is :  But  we  do  oomplam,  and  we  vesta-* 

JJITheth.  a«r.  Holr  Spl^  h-  fetSLTto  iSJU'^^JS"^ 

acted  throagh  the  channels  which  his  «^»«*"^»"**H5  ^  ^^  ^!lZ^T^\y  Z 

ProvldcDoe  ordained,  or  whether  it  has  Sfl^^J  •»ume  the  enstcace  cf  as 
departed  from  these  so  signally  that      irrational  aupernaftiinliani    ss  i^ 

compawitiTe  mistrust  of  them  ever  after-  posed  to  a  "hberal  sido    mntt  tl« 

wards  becomes  a  duty.    The  first  alter-  question  of  miraculous  interf«RMv 

native,  though  inTidiously  termed  phi-  and  assert  that  **  no  single  point  tv 

loeophical,  is  that  to  which  free  nations  been  discovered  to  tell  In  favoor  " 

and  Evangelical   thinkers  tend;  the  the  former,  whereas  ^* a  OBilanB  sa 

!!? °«:  ^*  •  ,r*^  .1*'' uif'  H^'^'iL  cession  of  strength"  aoenifls  -  in  oar 

raptnessofadministrstionwofUfe,"  .    V*^*?.    irmtoonal  wpewatna. 
^  ism 'on  thisquestion  of  belief  n  min- 
is there  ihdeed,  then,  so  great  a  desf  Isitanvbeliefinthefli,oraiT7 
diveixence  between  the  philosophical  tain  form  of  oelief  in  them,  or  sa  ( i 
and  tne  religious  doctrine  1    Must  we  cess  of  belief  in  them,  which  is  im 
insist  that  there  shall  be,  si^  rather,  tional  I     Which  is  in  theoKog^  the 
can  we  allow  there  may  be,  something  more  liberal  side,  the  acknowMr 
so  like  a  divorce  between  them  ?  ment  or  the  denial  of  nindfiB  u 

Does  the  philosophical  fiaith  preach  downright  historical  tacts  I 
no  comparative  mistrust  of  channels       We  nave  no  wish,  onraelvfia  *- 

throngn  which  the  rills  of  truth  come  throw  stones  at  random  in  the  sluf* 

tons  from  the  One  pure  fountain!  of  charges  of  unreason  and  fllibcralitt 

Can  that  futh  which  has  any  toler-  The  practice  savours  of  tluU'YrsMw 

able  show  of  religion  denv  or  even  less  criticism,"  whieL  in  evcfv  a«r: 

tuestion  the  assertion  that  €k>d's  and  in  every  eanse,  loven  01  tnsl 

[oly  Spirit  has  acted  through  the  and  justice  should  abstain  from  aa. 

channels  which  His  Fh)vidence  or-  frowndown.  Tctwemimtnolshr.£t 

dained?  from  avowing  our  own  ooovicsiLa. 

The  senses  are  the  channek  throng  whetherin  agreement  with  onremai 

which  we  arrive  at  the  perception  of  ist'a  or  in  opposition  to  it,  thai  wt  w- 

phvsical  truths  :  but  philosophical  not  hold  that  side  to  be  the  Itm  Jf% 

milh  assuredly  bids^  us  often  enter*  sonaUe  or  the  leas  liberal,  which  h<4i» 

tain  comparative  mistrust  of  them*  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  t « 

And  when  a  right  religious  faith  re-  great  Gi  w  of  laws  have  shone  Uint. 

auires  that  reason  and  conscience  as  clearly  as  his  power,  in  the  dco^ 
bouldpuivethemselvesof  theirpride,  of  deeds  for  whicn  oar  knowledge  -i 
lest  even  the  truest  spiritual  influence  the  working  of  those  laws  faiis  t4i  ac- 
he falsified  and  poisoned  it  only  bids  count 

US  do  what  every  natural  philosopher       ^y  the  laws  of  nature  we  vmitt 

must  do  or  be  misled— look  to  the  stand^  as  it  is  evident  also  that  <«* 

purity  of  the  channel  through  which  essayist  understands,  the   ords&srv 

Ihepredons  liquid  mi^  be  poured.  action  of  the  providence  of  God :  sad 

We  have,  perhapS|no  right  to  we  are  at  a  loea  to  see  the  nnresftv 

oomphun  that   Dr.    WilMama  does  of  admitting  that  an  extn-ordiair? 

not   atate   for  us  more   explicitly  action  of  t^  Providence  ia  ]h«K*4f 

whether  he  doea  or  does  not  hold  the  or  credible.    When  we  are  loU  tiii 
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**  Demotion  nises  time  prasent  into  tnasfonnmff  andfracti^jringandfius^ 

the  aftcrednesB  of  the  pa^*'  we  have  taming-HincL  ifyou  will, — ^immediate 

no  qmml  with  doTotion  for  addict-  — ^action  of  tne  Divine  will  upon  ma- 

iiiff  nenelf  to  so  noble  a  task;  but  terial  subBtances;   and  we  see  so 

wnen  we  are  told, — ^is  it  as  a  counter-  many  good  reasons  to  think  it  IQcelv 

part  <ur  afl  a  oorrectiye  to  this  devo-  that  a  Divine  teacher  would  teacn 

tional  energy? — that  "criticiBm  re-  striking  lessons  upon  that  very  pointy 

duces  the  i^nmi^eneM  of  the  past  into  apart  nom  many  others  on  which 

fuMTJiumy  with  the  present,    we  can  the  self-same  lesson  may  bear— that 

hardly  praise  or  blame  her  work,  until  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 


the  who  reports  hunself  an  eye-witness  of 

preeent,  as  mnmdans  say,  thatstrange-  that  miraculous  occurrence.     There 

neaa  moat  fall  into  conoord.  is  of  course  to  this  the  obvious  reply, 

We  grant  it  possible  to  think  and  not  seldom  tendered  Inr  the  opponent 

speak  of  miracles  as  mere   ''lusus  of  belief  in  miracles,  ''^your  v^ifving 

naturas,"  as  mere  whims,  if  we  may  faculty  has  verified  a  pack  of  lieik 

dare  the  word,  of  Him  ''with  whom  and  you,  my  good  friend,  are  a  fool  r 

is  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  Possibly.    But  we  are  at  a  loss  to 

taming :"  and  we  are  willing  to  ao-  see  how  the  utterance  or  insinuation 

<sept  with  thanks  any  genuine  warn-  of  such  amenities  secures  to  the  ut- 

ing  against  standing  in  a  mere  g^pe  terer  or  the  insinuator  the  advantage 

of  w^iderment  at  the  sight  of  £us  of  being  upon  the  "liberal  side.'' 
vronder-working.  Neverth^ess,  we  re-       It  may  be  well  to  talk  of ''  our  day- 

pudiate  with  energy  the  imputation  light"     We  are  not  they  who  will 

that  any  violence  is  offered  to  our  deny  the  brightness  of  its  shininff — 

reason  or  our  conscience  by  the  do-  that  were  to  do  dishonour  to  Bom 

mand  that  we  should  believe  in  the  that  lighteth  everr  man  that  oometh 

existence  of  nuiades:  for  their  occur-  into  the  world.    There  are  eyes,  how- 

renoe   approves  itself  to  both  aa  a  ever,  which  the  veiy  daylight  blinds, 

crowning  instance  of  the  ''continuous  That,  by  the  way.    But  we  do  deny 

preeosoe  of  the  Divine  energy,"  and  that  our  daylight  proves  that  others 

not  as  a  convulsive  disturbance  of  it  groped  in  blindness  concerning  the 

Liet  us  not  be  nusimderstood.    We  relation  of  the  ordinary  working  of 

do  not  mean  to  concur  in  the  doctrine  God's  Providence  to  his  extra-ordi- 

which  we  have  already  impugned, —  nary  deeds. 

that  the  question  whether  or  not  an       Moses  believed  in  miracles,  for  he 
aliped  miracle  took  place  may  be  not  only  wrote  down  that  he  wrought 
fair^  concluded  by  the  inquiry,  what  them ;  out  once  and  again  appealed 
kind  of  fact  it  waa    But  if  we  are  upon  the  faith  of  them  to  the  men  in 
*^  to  assume  a  verifying  faculty  in  our-  whose  sight  and  on  whose  behalf  he 
selves"  by  whid^  to  test  the  external  wrought    Must  we,  therefore,  pity 
evidence  for  the  dccurrence.  we  simply  Moses  as  a  groper.  in  some  early- 
say  that  the  exenase  of:  inat  verify-  twilight  of  the  Imowle^e  of  Gkxi  s 
ing  faculty  aaour  part  inclines  us  to  ways  1     Was    his    belief  ^  in    the 
credit  the  report  oi  thosewho  have  miraculous'  a  pardonable  irrational 
borne  witness  to  miraculous  events,  supematuralism,  unpardonable  now  9 
Whoever  wrote  thegospelattributed  If  there  be  any  force  in  the  olgec- 
to  St  John  renorts  that  on  a  mountain  tion    that    miraculous    inteiference 
the  Son  of  Man  fed  nearly  five  ^ou-  clashes  with  the  conception  of  un- 
sand  men  with  five  barl^  loaves  and  changing  la^  and  with  the  notion  of 
two  small  fishes.  That  by  mere  break-  the  Supreme  Being  as  woiidng  by 
ing  of  the  loaves  the  substance  of  fixed  law,  are  we  to  imagine  that 
them  should  be  multipfied  not  only  Moses  was  too  stupid  to  suspect  its 
without  diminution,  hvA  with  increase  existence,  or  too  illogical  to  admit  it  ? 
of  material  buUc,  is  not  an  ordinary  He  who  beyond  all  else  was  a  pro- 
instance  of  the  working  of  those  laws  clsimer  of  God's  government  by  law, 
by  which  mankind.is  ted.  But  extra-  he  to  whom  the  God  of  his  fathers 
ordinary  as  it  is,  it  does  api>rove  it-  madehim8elfknownasthe"£^mal,'' 
selfto  our  mind  as  a  crowning  instance  the  ereat  I  AM,  who  "was,  is,  sludl 
of  the  sore  and  subtle  and  ^eedy  and  bet^ 
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Truly  the  mind  of  tliat  luneieentli-  to  interpret  himreasonably—a  process 

century   philosopher   must    present  ofnogreat  importance  if  applied  to  an 

startling    phenomena,   who    should  irrational  author — ^amanofsomelai^- 

reckon  it  likely  that  he  or  his  fellows  ness  of  view  for  a  preacher,  and  of 

had  thought  more  upon  the  continu-  some  liberality  of  disposition  for  an 

ous,  immutable,  all-pervading  exist-  apostle,  believed  in  tne  greatest  of 

ence  of  Divine  Law,  than  tne  man  all  miracles  as  a  downright  fact    In- 

who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  deed,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 

the  Egyptians,  who  meditated  in  the  much  opinion  of  its  inherent  incredi- 

wilderness  of  Midian^  and  held  com-  bility.    For  he,  as  we  all  know,  did 

mune  with  the  Invisible  upon  the  not  stick  at  asMug,  not  before  a  group 
rock  of  Horeb.                                    .  of  disciples  initicSed  in  the  m^ticai 

What  shall  we  say  of  those  Hebrew  significance  of  some  esoteric  allege- 

bardsj — ^we  will  not  quarrel  now,  over  ries,  but  before  such  men   of  the 

the  kind  or  the  degree  of  inspiration  work-a-dav-world   as   Agrippa   and 

breathing  in  their  songs, — ^but  those  Festus,  before  knot's  aide^e-camp,  as 

who  sang  of  the  material  creation  and  we  should  say,  legionary  officers  of  a 

called  upon  sun  and  moon  and  stars  Roman  garrison  town,  their  Italian, 

and  light  and  heavens  to  praise  the  Gaulish,     Dalmatian,     Macedonian, 

Lord )    They  sang  on  this  wise  :  troopers,  together  with  aU  the  motlev 

"Let  them  praiae  the  Name  of  the  F???  of  Je^.  Arabs,  Syrians,  Greek 

Lord,  for  he  spake  the  word,  and  they  naif-breeds,  Fhoenician  man-o -war  b- 

were  made ;  he  commaDded  and  they  men,  Alexandrian  merchant-skipperSf 

were  created.    He  hath  made  them  fast  and  the  like,  whom  curiosity  would 

for  ever  and  ever :  He  hath  given  than  a  sweep    in    out     of    the    streets    of 

law  which  shall  not  be  br^ken,^  .     .  Cassarea,  into  the  proconsular  forum, 

"  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  to  hear  an  interesting  police  case  from 

that  it  never  should  nioye  at  any  time.  Jerusalem— he  did  not  stick  at  ask- 
Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  like  as    •      ^  ^^       ^^j^       ^     j^    ^^ 

with  a  garment :  the  waters  stand  in  the  l"£!^Ll^  ♦  A«  ™„:^^  ;ii!™iri„ 

hills.    .    .    Thou  hast  set  them  their  fativewM  to  be  considered  inherently 

bounds  which  they  shall  not  pass:  neither  mcredible  for  all  its  miraculous  ele- 

tum  again  to  cover  the  earth.*'    .     .     .  ™®^^ 

•«  O  Lord  thy  word  endureth  for  ever  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 

in  heaven.    Thy  truth  also  remaineth  incredime  with  you,"  he  cned ;  *'  that 

from  one  generation  to  another :  thou  GU)d  should  raise  the  dead  f " 
hA8t\a\d  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  it       We  hope  no  reader  will  take  of- 

ahideth.     They  continue  this  day  according  f^ace  at  a  few  modernized  expressions 

to  thine  ordinance :  for  aU  things  serve  j^  the  Unes  he  has  just  read,  as  if  we 

^  ®^  would  speak  without  due  revea^nce  of 

Now  in  whatsoever  conception  of  an  event  in  apostolic  history.    It  is 

the  nature  of  physical  or  metaphysi-  of  great  importance,  in  presence  of  a 

cal  law  the  men  were  deficient,  whose  certain  hazy  poetical  glamour,  taken 

heart-songs  speak  such  language  as  for   granted  as  lying  across  those 

this,  we  cannot  see  with  what  toler-  times  by  certain  critics  of  their  his- 

able  affectation  of  fairness  and*' liber-  toriee,  to   realize  the  roughest  as- 

ality"  they  can  be  charged  with  any  pects  of  their  every-day  character, 

dimness  of  apprehension  concerning  When  we  are  told  not  to  overlook 

the  regular  and  stable  and  orderly  the  "  distinction  between  poetry  and 

rule  of  Him  who  built  that  universe  prose,  and  the  possibility  of  ima^ina- 

on  which  they  called  to  praise  him.  tion's  allying  itself  with  affection ;" 

In  what  respect  they  were  more  likely  to  account,  we  presume,  for  aome^  at 

in  th^r  daylight  tnan  we  in  ours,  to  least,  of  the  miraculous  elements  of 

have  seen  God  as  a  self-willed  and  those  old  histories,  we  think  we  are 

capricious  worker,  we  confess  our-  justified,  on  our  part,  in  endeavouring 

selves  at  a  loss  to  understand.    Yet  thus ''  to  reduce  the  stransenees  of  the 

no  man  questions  their  belief  in  Him  past  into  harmony  withthe  present" 
as  a  wonder-worker,  in  the  sense  of       Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  days 

one  that  had  wrought  miracles.  when  "  Israel  went  up  out  of  Egypt," 

Paul  of  Tarsus,  a  fair  Greek  scholar,  and  his  "  hands  were  delivered  from 
no  less  than  a  learned  Hebraist,  a  rea-  making  the  pots,"  or,  of  those  later 
sonable  man,  we  presume,  since  Dr.  times,  wherein  *' a  patriot  bard^  start- 
Williams'  ^'monstrous''  Baron  claims  ing  from  a  name  ttadidonaliy  sacred 
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lued  the  name  of  Daniel,"  as  Bonsen  the  absence  of  critical  or  '^  verifying" 
raecresta,  "with  no  deceptive  inten-  faculty  in  the  man  who  so  diligently 
tion,  as  a  dramatic  form  which  digni-  charged  his  ^^  own  son  in  the  faith"  to 
ij('(l  his  encouragement  of  his  country-  show  himself  '^  a  workman  that  need- 
men  in  their  great  struggle  against  eth  not  to  be  ashamed  rightly  divid- 
Antiochus :"  whatever  may  be  said  ing,6pBoroftovvTa,  the  word  of  truth, 
of  th(ise  apocryphal  times  of  Hebrew  The  form  of  thought  may  vary  in 
c*>nfliet,  when,  "  in  the  book  of  Mac-  successive  centuries ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
i-iibees,"  Jeremiah  "is  the  gray  pro-  exaggerate  the  variations,  if  any  ever 
phet,  who  is  seen  in  vision  fulfiliinff  have  been,  in  its  substance.  iTie  ob- 
ois  task  of  interceding  for  the  people  jection  urged  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  a 
—thia  at  all  event^  we  postulate,  gratuitousinsult  to  the  intellect  of  past 
that  tney  were  matter  of  fact,  prosaic  generations  to  suppose  them  blind  to 
days  enough,  with  philosophical  its  existence.  We  need  not  carry  mo- 
schooLs  enough  in  them  ready  to  carp  dem  controversies  so  far  back  into  an- 
al "  irrational  supematundism,*' —  dent  times  as  to  suppos^  as  some  one 
wherein  that  "  thing"  befel,  whereof  humorously  put  it,  that  "  Noah  was  a 
Paul  said  in  open  court  to  Agrippa,  consistent  member  of  the  Church  of 
that  it  "  was  not  done  in  a  comer."  ihidand,  or  Abraham  a  Supralap- 
Sadduoees  were  not  wanting  in  Jeru-  sanan  Oalvinist ;"  but  neither  need 
»ilem,  nor  cynics  in  Athens,  to  bring  we  fancy  that  men,  whose  conceptions 
a  remorseless  criticism  to  bite  upon  of  the  Eternal  are  embodied,  let  us 
the  preaching  of  the  miracle  of  Resur-  say,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  were  such 
rcction.  simpletons  as  to  see  nothing  intellec- 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  tuaUy  puzzHng  in  the  occurrence  of  a 
what  is  not,  to  our  knowledge,  hint-  miracle. 

ed  by  our  essayist—that  the  Acts  Dr.  Williams  kindly  informs  us 

of  the  Apostles  is  a  religious   ro-  that  we  are  not  compelled  "  to  make 

mance  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  the  saints  of  old  orphans  in  widening 

other  century.    When  this  is  aefi-  the  idea  of  Revelation  to  make  our- 

nitely  stated,  and  the  arguments  for  selves  partakers  of  their  sonship." 

(^  probable  a  theory  are  once  more  In  gratitude  for  this  comfortable  as- 

produoed,  they  may  be  looked  at  surance,  we  tender  its  counterpart, 

weighed  and  tested.    Till  then,  we  that  we  need  by  no  means  make  tnose 

take  leave  to  cite  St  Paul  on  the  side  old  saints  idiots  in  defining  the  idea 

of  the  believers  in  miracles,  and  to  of  philosophy  to  make  ourselves  me- 

esteem  its  claim  to  the  character  of  thodical  reasoners. 

rational  and  liberal  as  in  no  wise  No  reader  will  expect  us  to  enter, 

weakened  by   his   adhesion.     Nay,  as  if  by  the  way,  upon  a  discussion  of 

more ;  returning  to  our  remonstrance,  the  value  of  Baron  Bunsen's  Egypt- 

we  venture  to  consider  it  both  inso-  ology.    Dr.  Williams  himself  alleges, 

lent  and  arrogant  to  assume  that  such  with  perfect  propriety,  the  impossi- 

a  thinker  as  he  was  less  able  than  any  bility   of  "  giving   details"  in   "  a 

nian  in  "  our  daylight"  to  perceive  sketch  combining  suggestions  scatter- 

what  objection  might  lie  agamst  the  ed  strangely  apart."  But  it  is  not  out 

doctrine   of  "interference     from  a  of  place,  in  our  inspection  of  that 

true  conception  of  the  nature  of  law,  sketch,  to  call  attention  to  the  cir- 

whether   physical  or   metaphysical,  cumstance  that  its  draughtsman  him- 

or  to  assig^  to  such  objection  its  due  self  admits  the  absence  of  "  perfect 

^|^<)calative   value.     His   letters   to  consistency"  in  the  repetition  of  these 

Timothy  alone  suffice  to  show  that  strangely  scattered  suggestiona    Nor 

he  was  at  least  no  stranger  to  the  dis-  can   it  be  invidious  to  beg  every 

tinction  or  affinity  which  might  be  reader,  whose  eye  may  take  pleasure 

between  a  mystery  and  a  myth.    His  in  the  bold  off-hand  vigour  of  that 

^i^ficent   outburst  of  exultation  sketch,  to  note  carefully  the  strokes 

over  the  mystery  of  godliness,  r6  r^c  which  so  truthfully  describe  that  re- 

tim^ioQ  ^vcr^Moy,  as  "  without  con-  morseless  German  critic  as  one  who 

troveray  great     is  in  the  sharpest  "revels"  in  a  certain  class  of  "aues- 

oontrast  with  his  repeated  warnings  tions"  indicative  of  theories,  which 

against  legendary  fables,  /9c/39/Xovc  mI  certainly,  as  Dr.  Williams  has  it,  are 

ypawjcip  ftiOovc'  And  it  seems  to  us  a  "at  least  su^estive."    We  may  even 

SToas  assumption  to  take  for  granted  be  forgiven  for  the  attempt  upon  the 
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reader's  patience  involved  in  citing  a  But  here  again  qneaticm  upon  quee- 

specimen  question  in  the  aketcber's  tion  will  arise,  the  solution  of  wnich 

own  language:  must  not  be  oased  upon  groundless 

**When  we  have  traced  our  QoeUc  assumptions, 

and  our  Sanskrit  to  their  inferential  pre-  Do  we  possess  any  body  of  Ian- 

Hellenic  stem,  and  when  reason  has  con-  guage  come  down  from  that  ever- 

vinced  us  that  the  Semitic  languages  receding  date  of  man's  appearance 

yirh\c\i  had  as  distinct  an  individuality  four  ^pQ^  earth?     Geology  baa  the  solid 

thousand  years  ayo  as  they  have  now.  te^  ^ruflt  of  earth  under  its  feet,  into 
quujB  a  cradle  of  larger  dimensions  than  j^  j^  -^  ^  ^  pre-Adamic 
Archbishop  Ussher**  Chronology,  what  «♦  Jt^Jt^IIoiT^Lj^C^^ 
farther  efj^t  is  net  forced  upon  our  ima-  ^^nsters  which  have  lost  the  power 
gination,  if  we  would  guess  the  meiware  ©i  Ji^^g  !??«.  a«0-  -P,*)es  glottology 
of  the  dim  background  in  which  the  profess  to  dig  m  as  real  and  subatan- 
Miingolian  and  Erarptian  languages,  tial  a  soill  Where  is  the  language  of 
older  prchubly  than  the  Hebrew,  became  Adam  and  Eve)  Over  what  bom- 
fixed,  growing  early  into  the  type  which  book  did  Cain  cry ;  and  in  what  pri- 
they  retain  r  mer  did  Abel  learn  his  lessons  %    Or, 

Without   concerning  ourselves  to  if  remorseless  critics  tell  us  that  Adam 

defend  "  Archbishop  UssherV  Chro-  is    allegorical,   Eve,  ideal,   Cain,  a 

nology — ^a  designation  fastened,  we  crude  conception,  Abel,  a  touclung 

suspect,  upon  the  usual  Biblical  chro-  myth,  then  the  increasing  distance 

nology  by  the  "  Monster's'*  Anglican  does  out  increase  the  difficulty.    Af- 

ahowman,  in  deiision  of  his  shame-  ter  all,  it  is  in  written  books  alone 

and-terror-stricken  fellow-churchmen  that  we  can  even  search  for  fossils  of 

rather  than  by  that  portentous  being  dead  languages,  Howjudge  of  changes 

himself— we  may  fairly  demur  to  the  or  their  causes,  of  theu*  likeness  of  un- 

assumptions  incucated  by  the  italics  likeness  to  those  now  in  operation,  if 

in  this  quotation.    And  we  may  van-  we  mustfirst  guess  what  was  changed, 

ture  to  protest,  with  regard  to  the  and  next  what  it  was  changed  into  ? 

general  drift  of  the  question,  that  it  It  is  not  exacting  too  much  to  demand 

IS  no  part  of  our  dut^,  nor  indeed  of  at   least   a   fragmentary    specimen, 

any  one's  we  can  thmk  of,  to  deter-  Owen  may  reconstruct  an  extinct  ani- 

mine  what  eifort  of  imagination  ma^  mal  from  an  ^etootL    If  that  tooth 

be  required  of  that  historical  investi-  itself  exist  in  Owen's  mind's  eye  alone 

gator,  who,  leaving  his  work  of  trying  we  are  not  prepared  to  put  his  reoon- 

to  find  out  what  has  been,  allows  struction  under  glass  among  recog- 

himself  to  '*  revel"  in  '*  guessing"  at  nised   mammalia   at  the   Museum, 

what  only  might  have  b^n.  Charles  Grant  it  probable,  nay  certain,  that 

Lamb  confessed  to  his   delight   in  there  is  a  strict  ansdogy  between  glot- 

imagining  what  would  have  been  the  tology  and  geology,  the  question  is 

consequences  should  Guy  Fawkes's  only  then  to  oe  put,  it  is  not  answered: 

explosive  intentions  have  taken  effect.  When  did  such  analogy  begin  to  be  f 

and  in  regretting  its  failure  as  a  dimi-  Or  are  we  to  consider  it  an  archetypal 

nutionof  the  historical  interest  of  the  and  eternal  truth?    That  is  a  httle 

timea    A  lawful  sport  of  fancy ;  but  too  much  of  what  may  possibly  be  a 

had  the  brilliant  essayist  undertaken  good  thing. 

to  rea(ijust  the  received  chronology  The  causes  which  have  wrought  all 

of  the  History  of  J^gland  upon  the  the  past  changes  in  the  languages  of 

assumption   that    King  James  was  man  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  same 

blown  into  another  world  by  Popish  which  now  are  working  to  modify  his 

powder  in  1606,  we  humbly  submit  speech ;  but  that  will  not  solve  the 

that  be  might  have  made  a  mess  question,  **  When  and  where  did  such 

of  it  causes  first  begin  to  work  f " 

It  has  been  said  that ''  Baron  Bun-  When  Baron  Bunsen,  or  any  other 

sen  places  himself  in  the  same  posi-  philolo^er,  will  produce  to  us  even  a 

tion  with  respect  to  glottology  which  few  di^ointed  utterances  of  divergent 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  occupies  with  re-  dialects  proved  to  have  been  spoken 

spect  to  geology.    He  ascribes  aU  the  before  the  days  of  the  Babel-builders, 

changes  which  have  taken  place  in  it  will  be  time^  as  Dr.  Williams  says 

languages,  since  the  appearance  of  of  Bible-lore  m  general,  to  ^reviM 

man  on  the  earth,  to  the  operation  of  some  of  the  decisions  provisionally 

such  causes  as  are  now  at  work."  given  upon  imperfect  evidence,"  a  re- 
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rision  from  wliich  we  agree  with  him  calculations^  and  their  audacious  tam- 

in  calling  upon  all  who  profess  to  re-  pering  with  Egyptian   monumental 

Terence  the  Bible,  never  to  shrink,  in  testimony,  will  there  be  seen  exhibi- 

oDwardice  or  in  dui)licity,  at  any  time,  ted  in  strong,  clear,  steady  light. 

But  revising  a  decision  is  one  thing,  Manetho  is  the  exponent,  or  oppo- 

reversing  it  another,  and,  as  at  pre-  nent  of  Moses  upon  whom  the  Baron 

sent  advised,  we  are  not  prepared  to  and  his  reviewer  alike  rely ;  or  rather, 

cx»noed6  a  reversal  to  what  our  re-  we  should  say,  for  the  difference  is 

viewer  calls  the  ^qu£unt  strength"  of  here  important,  Manetho,  as  quoted 

Bunaen's  saving,  that  ^' there  is  no  hy  Amon^in  a  workno  longer  extanty 

chronological  event  in  Revelation."  <f  which  a  passage  is  quoted,  for  ike 

It  is  the  quaint  weakness  of  such  a  purpose  of  reJutcUiony  by  Josephus. 

saying  which  strikes  us  first.    It  has  The  whole  passage,"  f&ys  Dr.  Wil- 

a  sprawliness  of  aspect  from  which  liams,  in  the  coolest  manner,  in  a  note, 

we  should  augur  well  of  the  chances  "  has  the  stamp  of  genuine  history." 

of  any  compact  little  champion  who  "  Manetho,     then,  as  quoted  by 

might  enter  the  ring  against  it ;  and  Apion,  as   cited   by   Josephus,    as 

we  fe^  curious  to  know  by  what  tour  stamped   by  the  Vice-Principal   of 

c/^/oroeitsgiganticpower  would  parry  Lampeter  with  a  genuine  historical 

the  hit  of  such  an  unscientific  ques-  brand, 

tion as  the  demand,  "How  canae  the  ..piaces  under   Menephthah    what 

name,  and  consequently  date,  of  Fon-  gg^^fu  to  be  the  Egyptian  version  of 

Uus  Pilate  into  the  Ghiistian  creed?"  the  event,  and  the  year  IdU,  one  of 

Bat  before  dismissing  further  no-  oar  alternatives,  is  the  date  assigned 

tice  of  that  passage  of  our  reviewer  by  the  Jewish  tradition.     Not  only 

which  treats  of  Bunsen's  Egyptology,  is  the  historical  reality  of  the  £xo- 

we  must  take  leave  to  comment  on  a  ^?V**S?  vindicated  amilnst  the  dreams 

most  astounding  canon  of  criticism  ofthel>nxmmondflandtheVolneys.hnt 

which  it  oontaum.  *  "?^  '""l^^!!"  -^""^aK^T  '?  "^"l 
*  J  >.  .  ^v  T>  I  J  nexion  with  the  nse  and  fall  of  sreat 
Advertmg  to  the  Baron's  endeavour  j.^s.  We  can  understand  ho^the 
to  fix  upon  Sesortosis  as  the  native  y^i^  on  which  Ninns  rose  made  room  in 
Pharaoh  under  whom  Joseph  must  Canaan  for  the  Israelites,  and  how  they 
have  been  Minister,  and  extend,  in  feU  again  under  the  satraps  of  the  new 
the  teeUl  of  Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  St  empire,  who  appear  in  the  Book  of 
Stephen,  the  stay  of  Israel  in  Egypt  Judges  as  kings  of  the  provinces.  Onlu 
to  no  lees  than  fourteen  centuries,  thus  if  »<  accept  the  confirmation^  we  must  take 
brinfring  the  times  of  their  oppression  «^  «'*  P^^'-  Manetho  makes  the  con- 
to  an  agreement  with  his  own  hypo-  2^?^.^' ^S!J?-  '*'^''™q  Menephthah  re- 
thesis  wnoeming  it,  our  Doctor  cim-  Create  into  Ethiopia,  Svnan  shepherds, 
j^ji  J  -T  u  aC^x  rli/  jt  and  giTes  the  human  side  of  an  mvasion, 
didly  admits  *' that  8om.e  of  these_de:  or  wirof  Uberation.    Baron  Bunsen  nol 


low  him  impHcity  when  he  leads  us,  peninsula,  as  signs,  eyen  in  the  Bible,  of 

in  virtue  of  an  overwhelming  concur-  a  struggle  conducted  by  human  means, 

reuce  of  Egyptian  records  and  of  all  Thus,  as  the  pestilence  of  the  Book  of 

the  probiSiities  of  the  case  to  place  ^^ff  becomes  in  Chronicles  the  more 

the  fcttKius  as  late  as  1320  or  1314."  T"^^^®  5?^^'  ^  ?®  *I!"*^u^iV*^ 

\v«  «t^^  ^^!^r!^JZ^A  ^^*^¥*i.^  *be  firstborn  may  have  been  the  Bedouin 

A\  e  are  not  now  concerned  to  test  the  ^^  ,j^  ^^f  ^  j^^hio,  and  more 

easmessor  uneasmess  of  implicitly  fol-  remotely  to  Israel" 

lowing   the  learned  Qerman's  lead 

through   this  winding  alley  of  the  Thankful  as  we  may  feel  for  any 

f^eat  chronolomcal   labyrinth ;   but  contribution  towards  tue  demonstra- 

shottld  any  reader  of  this  Magazine  tion  of  the  historical  reality  of  the 

wish  to  test  them,  we  do  him  a  ser-  Exodus  against  the  *'  dreams  of  the 

y\ce  in  rocalline  to  his  mind  the  aid  Drummonds  and  the  Volneys,"  we 

afforded  by  an  honoured  co-contribu-  are  hardly  prepared  to  purchase  it  at 

tor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks,  whose  stric-  the  cost  of  adopting  the  plausible  by< 

tores  upon  ''Bunsen's  Egypt"  were  pothesis,  that  a  wolfish  pack  of  Be« 

published  in  our  54th  vol,  pp.  20-32,  douins,  saddng  Egypt  in  league  with 

July  number,  1859.    The  hazardous  Israel^  were  such  mce  discnminators 

and  untrustworthy  nature  of  Bunsen's  of  prunogeniture  as  to  pick  out  the 
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firstborn  with  certainty  for  massacre  ment  founded  npon   tbe 

in  each  household,  or  such  respecters  identification  of  toe  date  16<34'vitt 

of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  the  period  between  1854Hy^»  dvnax 

autocratic  Egyptian  institutions  mtact  which  Napo  Leon  was  known  to  ha «  v 

during  their  temporary  occupation  of  been  occupied  in  his  Italiaii   ohb- 

the  country,  as  to  have  left  Fharaoh  paicna,  begun  in  suooeii  at  Air^^ 

politically  master  of  the  situation  on  and  ending  in  a  blace  of  glonr  1  ^  ' 

that  murderous  night  in  the  Exo-  ferino.    Doubts  prerail  and  diapirt* 

dus,  much  as  the  French  and  Eng-  tions.    There  ii  diaooTered,  ia  <l£ 

lish  commanders  kept  the  mandarina  ging  in  the  ruina  of  the  foraott  GaaLi-^ 

in  municipal  authority  during  their  or  French  town  of  Boulogne,  a  laedal 
own  occupation  of  Canton.    But  as       Here,  reader,  aappoaition  eeaae* 

humble  members  of  the  critical  bro-  we  have  often  seen  that  medal,  as  i 

therhood,  we  may  say  that  the  line  examined  it  with  corioaa  acora,  la 

which  first  arrested  our  attention  in  the  Boulogne  Museum.    ObTCTK*  mr-  i 

this  passage,  and  which  fascinates  it  reverse,  figures  and  insoriptioii,  lestif  r 

still,  is  that  which  propounds  the  pro-  to  the  conquest  of  Aluian  by   t} « 

digious  canon,  that  ^^%f  we  accept  (he  Great  Napo  Xeon.    The  medal  itwlf 

confirmation   we  mu$t  take  all  its  purports  to  have  been  struck  b^  Lis. 

parts,"    Let  us  see.  m  London,  the  undisputed  capttAl  •  f 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  import  the  island  kingdom.    Inaoeha 

into  this  article  Macaula/s  meoita-  our  student  of  St  Raopabaim 

tiveNewZealanderon  London  Bridge,  to  see  a  oonfinnadon  of  hia  a 

But  let  us  think  of  him  in  academic  and  otherwise  not  ill-anthentkst^I 

retirement,  as  a  member  of  St.  Rau-  record  of  the  design  once  cntrrtJU]>^I 

pahara's  College  in  the  time-honoured  on  Albion  by  that  great  old-wur^i 

University  town  of  Taranaki,  some  warrior:  but  he  dedinea  to  fpirr  ca- 

few  dozens  of  centuries  hence.    Ani-  limited  oelief  to  its  asaertioA  that  it* 

mated  by  an  ardent  love  of  historical  design  was  consummated.  Tbeii«  fT\«i 

research,  he  ponders  much  upon  the  some  foreign  home  of  criticiain — aay 

fragmentary    notices    contamed    in  intheFe^ee — come8aToioe,re-ccb«w'! 

leaves  of  ancient  books  of  an  invasion  blusteringly  bv  a  learned  feliow-croa 

meditated,  in  hoar  antiquity,  against  tryman— say  by  the  Yice-PriaeipaJ  i«f 

the  shores  of  Albion— which  some  say  the  training  college  at  Otaso — ^  1\h 

to  be  the  same  as  England;  some  as  mcdaL  or  jour  fmfment  of  the  Jtm- 

its  lesser  dependency,  the   Isle   of  mial  kegister  I    Not  both !    1/  jr  % 

Wight ;  some  boldly  affirm  to  be  but  accept  the  €Of\firmailfm  you  aMMT  talf 

the  group  known  as  the   Channel  <dl  tispart*.    Napo  Leon  prepurd  » 

Islands.     Napo  Leon— whom  some  raid  on  Albion,  or  else  that  taki  ma 

authorities  distinguish  from  "Bona  ceeded:  choose!*' 
Parte,"  thouffh  the  most  inattentive       Or  put  it  otherwise,  with  the  amm^ 

observer  might  perceive  that  the  re-  parties  to  the  disnuta     He  of  Sc 

currence  of  the  syllable  "on  "in  either  Raupahara  has  a  Dlue*book.aa  m 

name,  together  with  the  presence,  in  questioned  blue-book,  printea  hf  aa- 

either,oftheletter8*'p,"''a.""e,"and  thority  of  that  old  Parliament  <it  xh^ 

the  very  slight  exchange  of  the  labial  ancient  British  ialandera:  and  ai  it  3 

'*l"intheouefor*'r"in  thoother,e8-  a  despatch  from  one  Uooe  ClrmAt, 

tablish  the  radical  identity  of  the  names  relating,  what  many  other  tiling*  «<  « 

beyond  a  doubt  c^-Napo  Leon,  then,  Imown  to  New  ZeaUnd  achoJari  al« 

would  appear  to  have  been  the  eon-  tend  to  witness,  that  undiatorfaed  «<^i 

queror  whose  advent  the  writen  of  unmolested  and  unpursned^  he  and  » 

these  ancient  English  books  regarded  few  thousand  of  his  aoldioy  made  as 

with  so  much  apprehension.    Other  exodus  from  the  great  city  oi  Felda^ 

fragmenta  of  the  annals  of  Albion  aa-  on  such  a  day  in  November,  of  tW 

sert  most  positively  that  this  invasion  year  1800. 
came  to  nothing,  and  indeed  ac<!ount,       More  than  one  Aoatralaaiaii 

in  the  most  straightforward  manner,  had  dared  to  dream  that  this 

for  it«  failure.    Historians  have  been  embodied  no  more  than  a  mt  _. 

found  to  (question  the  historical  resility  alhuion  to  British  proweea  in  l}»e 

of  anv  thing  connected  with  this  pro-  tant  Ea^ttem  seas,  tvT  all  allowvd  Ikst 

jected  descent  on  Albion,  for  various  ancient  Britons  were  sea-nvvvr» ;  abd 

cogent  reasons,  including  the  argu-  arguments  abounded  against  the  pru- 
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bability  of  some  few  thousands  of  diligent  examination,  we  are  nnable 
them  dariiig  to  occupy  Pekin.  ^  But  to  determine  whether  Dr.  Williams's 
in  consulting  a  block-book,  printed  strictures  are  upon  some,  most,  or  all 
some  centuries  later  at  a  Bnuddistic  prophecy ;  and  we  find  but  little  help 
moiiastery  in  Thibet,  there  was  found  towards  fixing  the  quicksilver  of  his 
an  aocoimt  of  the  retreat  of  a  British  speech  in  the  expression  that,  after 
force  from  before  the  walls  of  the  having  "  gone  through  so  vast  an  in- 
great  Chinese  capital,  quoted  from  a  duction  on  the  destructive  side,  even 
controTersial  broad-sheet  on  the  mill-  these  few  cases*' — ^the  few,  by  possi- 
tary  merits  of  one  Sang-ko-lin-sin,  a  bility,  in  some  war  predictive  of 
Tartar  prince  and  general  Indica-  Christ,  or  directly  Messianic — "the 
tiona  made  it^  perhaps,  probable,  that  remnant  of  so  much  confident  rheto- 
this  account  referred  to  the  event  ric,  tend  to  melt,  if  they  are  not  al- 
described  so  truthMly,  to  all  appear-  ready  melted,  in  the  crucible  of  search- 
ano^  by  Hone  Grant  SomeTaranaki  ing  inquiry.' 
scholars  inclined  to  cite  the  Bhuddis-  The  sense  in  which  he  predicates 
tic  broad-sheet  in  confirmation  of  an  historical  character  of  prophecy 
their  belief  that  the  English  retreat  appears  various.  The  prophet  speaks 
from  Pekin  was  an  historical  reality,  either  of  some  closely  impending 
Bat  that  Asiatic  document  set  forth  event,  such  as  "presentiment  or  sa- 
how  sacb  retreat  took  place  under  a  ^ity"  might  indicate :  for  the  true 
heavy  fire  of  matchlocks  andjingalls,  Biblical  student  '*  cannot  quote  Na- 
and  now  m^ads  of  foreign  devils,  hum  denouncing  ruin  againstlS'ineveh, 
slain  by  the  Twrtar  braves,  cnoked  up  or  Jeremiah  against  Tyre,  without 
the  waters  of  the  canal  as  far  as  remembering  that  already  the  Baby- 
Tien-tsin.  ^     Ionian  power  threw  its  shadow  across 

**"  Now,*'  said  the  formidable  critic    Asia,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  mus- 
from  the  Feejee,  whilst  the  Vice-    tering  his  armies:*'  or  he  speaks  of 
Principal  at  Ota^o  re-echoed  once    contemx>oraneous  events;  or,  lastly, 
more  nis  words,  "if  you  New  Zealand    he  records  such  events  after  they  have 
scholan  accept  the  conHrmationyj/au    taken  place.    The  "later  Isaiah"  is 
mn^  take  all  its  vart^;  and  Hope    distinctly  cited  as  so  doing. 
Grant's  unmolestea  return  to  Tien-       We  may  ask  at  once,  what  caviller 
t^n  resolves  itself  into  the  ordinary    can  resist  such  force  of  demonstration 
rout  of  a  piratical  horde  running  for    as  lies  in  being  told,  that  "the  aigu- 
safety  to  its  junks."     Remorseless    ments  for  applying  Isaiah  lii.  and  liiL 
rritidam  has  hollow  teeth  if  such  be    to  Jeremiah  are  no  slight  illustration 
their  ivory.    Whatever  power  lie  in    of  the  historical  sense  of  tliat  famous 
the  monster's  jaw,  such  teeth  will    chapter,  (the  liii.),  which  in  the  ori- 
crack  before  they  craunch  a  bone  of   ginal  is  a  history  ?" 
Biblical  or  anv  other  veritable  history.        Beyond    a    doubt,    any   chapter. 
Whether Manetho  is  to  be  believed    "which  in  the  original  is  a  history,' 
or  Moses,  we  submit  that  the  critic    has  an  historical  sense.    We.  poor 
who  judges  by  such  a  canon  as  this    English  and  Irish  scholars  mignt  well 
has  very  little  right  to  claim  our    be  terror-stricken  at  the  thoughts  of 
deference  to  his  verdict  upon  either,      denving  such  a  truth ;  but  we  submit 
Tet  honestly,  we  cannot  say  that    with  deference  to  the  eminent  Welsh 
Dr.  wUliama  rises  much  above  the    logician  who  is  crushing  us,  that  he 
level  of  such  mode  of  reasoning,  when    has  undertaken  to  argue  the  question, 
he  presently  proceeds  to  handle  the    whether  this  chapteroe  in  the  original 
great  and  serious  question  of  prophecy,    a  prediction  or  a  history:  and  that 
So  far  as  we  understand  Ids  ax^-    we  faU  to  descry  any  syUogism  in  the 
ment— whether  nropounded  as  nis    bare  statement  that  it  is  the  latter, 
own  or  borrowed  from  Bunsen,  we    Suppose  we  take  heart,  and  tender 
are  wholly  unable  to  say— it  resolves    the  counternstatement,  that  the  fa- 
itaelf  into  this  enthymeme: — Some    mous  chapter  "is  in  the  original  a 
prophecy,  or  most  prophecy,  or  all    prediction,"  will  he  allow  that  we 
prophecy,  is  demonstrably^  historical :    nave  refuted  himself  and  his  Baron  % 
it  is  therefore  not  predictive.  Why  not  7    Akin  to  this  convincing 

We  are  compelled  to  state  the  cate-  process  of  ratiocination,  is  that  l^ 
gorical  proposition  thus,  with  suggest-  which  he  establishes  the  doctrine,  that 
ed  variations ;  because,  indeed,  upon    "  the  latter  chapters  (zL,  &c.)  are  up- 
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onthestoopingofNebaand  thebow-  be   predictive,  why  refuse  to  the 

ing  down  of  Babylon/'    Here  is  the  spohsn  the  force  allowed  to  the  add 

proof  he  pitches  at  us  almost  scorn-  word  7 

tally  in  a  note.  The  Paschal  Iamb  was  a  standiiig 

«*  To  prove  thig,  let  any  one  read  Je-  type  of  an  event  proved— whether  by 

rome's  arguments  against  it :  if  the  sa.  Moses  or  Manetho  matters  Uttle  for 

cred  text  itself  be  not  sufficient  proof:  the  present  argument — to  have  bees 

*  Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon/  &c.,  ch.  zlTiii.,  historicfld,  spite  of  thedreamingDrum- 

20."  monds  or  volneys.  It  commemorated 

Jerome  argued  awkwardly  against  a  a  great  national  and  individual  deliv- 

certain  interpretation,  therefore,  that  erance  from  the  stroke  of  an  unseen 

interpretation  is  true  !     The  forty-  axigel.  or  from  the  sharp  scimitar  of 


Jerusalem,  that  her  warfare  is  accom-  spiritual  instead  of  a  material  deliv- 
pHshed,"  must  needs  have  been  utter-  erance,  which  yet  should  be  a  real 
ed  after,  instead  of  before  the  Baby-  deliverance  effected — among  other 
Ionian  captivity  !  Such  a  display  of  things,  if  you  will  not  ^rant  BoleIy7 
dialectics  almost  amounts  to  a  bad  by  an  act  of  blood-shedding;  then  it 
joke.  But  if  we  should  grant  to  such  was  a  standine  prediction  no  lees 
manner  of  "  demonstration  "  the  "  his-  than  a  rehearsaTof^history.  And  why 
torical  sense"  of  one  prophecy  after  the  Being  who  ordained  the  predictioQ 
another :  if  even  we  should  admit  in  such  a  shai>e,  should  not  baye  or- 
that  of  which  Dr.  Williams  asserts  dained  it  by  tne  utterance  of  epokeii 
Butler  to  have  foreseen  the  possibility,  words  as  well  seems  hard  to  say,  eren 
that  "every  prophecy  in  the  Old  Tes-  should  such  words  have  pointed  as 
tament  might  have  its  elucidation  in  surely  as  did  the  Passover  Feast  to 
contemporaneous  history,"  does  the  some  other  definite  historical  eTeot 
learned  logician  conceive  that  we  It  may  be  answered,  that  the  Being 
must  follow  him  to  the  conclusion,  who  ordained  the  Passover  tyi)e  was 
that,  therefore,  it  is  not  predictive  1  simply  Moses,  that  he  did  so  without 
His  language  sometimes  seems  to  foresight  by  vision  of  particulais,  and 
mean  that  ne  does ;  at  others  his  own  that  its  correspondence  with  its  great 
words  seem  to  point  out,  not  a  mere  antitjrpe  is  merely  a  remarkable  coin- 
loop-hole  of  escape^  but  rather  an  cidence  by  analogy.  If  any  man  think 
open  archway  of  exit  from  the  grasp  so,  let  him  say  so  by  all  means;  hot 
of  his  loose  argument.  He  insists,  then  the  "predictions  by  analogy  and 
with  an  almost  childish  fatuity,  upon  tvpe ''  must  go  after  the  others,  and 
our  making  a  disclaimer  of  the  ex-  "remarkable  coincidences,"  or  some 
istence  in  prophets  of  "foresight  by  such  term,  must  take  the  place  of 
vision  of  particulars,"  though  he  "type,  and  anti-type,  and  proto-typet 
might  have  learned  from  a  notion  of  in  our  amended  theological  manuals. 
Bunsen's,  at  which  he  carps,  that  be-  We  do  not  argue  that  an  inherent 
yond  the  re£;ion  of  directly  divine  in-  predictive  charsicter  in  types  necessi- 
spiration,  the  possible  possession  of  tates  the  existence  of  uie  same  in 
some  such  faculty  bv  men  has  been  prophecies;  but  we  hold,  that  to  con- 
discussed,  and  not  seldom  reco^;msed.  cede  such  existence  in  the  former,  de- 
But  if  in  the  teeth  of  the  universal  bars  any  denial  of  it  in  the  latter  up- 
testimony  of  mankind  to  the  existence  on  the  mere  ground  of  itsbeing,^' 
of  some  such  power,  we  will  deny  it  raculous,  and,  therefore,  inadmissible, 
to  the  Hebrew  prophets  for  fear  of  And  to  say  that  he  who  sets  up  a 
attributing  to  them  a  miraculous  il-  type  may  have  been  destitute  himself 
lumination,  he  will  then  dlow  us  to  of  any  foresight  by  vision  of  particu- 
find,  perhaps,  even  in  the  dramatic  lars  concerning  the  future  events  fore- 
"  Daniel"  of  the  patriot  bard,  who  shadowed  by  the  typjB,  and  herem 
sang  war  songs  under  Antiochu&  differs  from  a  prophet,  is  not  much^  n 
**predictions  by  analogy  and  type,  any  thing,  to  the  purpose;  «nlMS,  m- 
^w  this  appears  to  us  a  somewhat  deed,  there  be  a  formal  denial  that 
"^cidal  concession;  for  if  a  type,  the  type  was  ordained  to  him  by  God. 
^ch  ma^  be^  and  often  is,  unques-  The  prophet  may  not  always  have 
'^Ably  historical,  may  therewith  also  understood  to  what  paiticalanB  m  the 
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fature  the  word  of  prophecy  which  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow 
came  to  him  distincUy  pointed ;  but  not^  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing 
this  proves  nothing  ag^iinst  the  truly  which  the  Lord  nath  not  spoken.'* 
predictiTe  nature  of  hia  word,  unless  Dr.  Williams  in  one  place  seems  to 
Le  were  a  liar  in  saying,  what  every  sneer  at  those  who  "  accept  mere  ver- 
true  prophet  has  erer  said,  that  he  tions**  of  certain  passages,  and  with- 
epake  not  his  own  word,  but  the  out,  therefore,  claiming  for  ourselves, 
word  of  a  wiser  than  he.    Dr.  WU-  any  more  than  Bunsen  claims  among 
liama  seems  to  insinuate  in  one  place,  the Ckrmans,  "the  advantage  in  argu- 
that  to  think  thus,  is  to  think '*  the  sa-  ment   of  unique  knowledge,  or  of 
cred  writers  passionless  machines :"  he  imique  ignorance,"  we  venture  to  for- 
might  as  well  demand  that  we  should  tify  our  English  version  of  the  preg- 
thmk  Moses  an  automaton  when  he  nant  words  by  the  authority  of  cor- 
set up  the  brazen  serpent^  unless  we  tain  others, 
maintain  that  he  foreraiew  by  audition  The  Septuagint  gives  us  : — 
of  particulars  the  reference  made  in  "o^ra . . .  f«4  yivfirat,  xai  fiij  ovu^n- 
^rx^i^^^^f^puhyihii Son  of  r^  y^    ^  ^  .^ 
Man  himself.  There  is  one  important  ^     «*6»«'  *««         .  , 
bearing  of  this  denial  of  predictive  "  Q"*>^  "•"  evenerit* 
power  and  intention  in  prophecy  on  The  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrsoo- 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  Samaritan  text,  which  for  want  of 
have  seen  Dr.  Williams's  opinion  indi-  type  cannot  be  here  inserted  in  its 
cated  :  we  mean  its  bearing  ux)on  the  original,  runs  : — 
general  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible,  u  q^^  i^  non  foerit  neque  advwerit.- 
whatever  that  may  be.    For  m  the  rm.    t  i.-                   c  ^x.    q    -^ 
Old  Testament  as  in  the  New,  the  .^«  ^f^"^  ,V^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^*^' 
existence  of  a  predictive  element  in  withheld  for  the  same  reason  :— 

prophe<7  ^  unquestionably  taken  for  **  CAm  non  facias  fuorit  seimo  llle  neque 

granted.  ewnerit" 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  mav  The  Targum  Onkelos  :— 

appwatoMoMB,  with  Baron  Bunsen's  Dyn*  rfn  .  .  .  w  >6j 

and  Dr.  Williams's  consent,  as  the  au-  ^^     ,.  ,  "'•    '•     .     "'..7'      ,  ^, 

thor  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  so  Of  which  the  Basle  ediUon  of  the 

longa8itbeinquestionstill"whether  I^tm  version  is  :— 

the  Pentateuch  is  of  one  age  and  one  **  Non  eyenerit  neqne  finnitnm  foerit.** 

hand,  and  whether  subsequent  books  And  David  Martin's  French  Bible, 

are  contemporanr  with  the  events^  or  the  only  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  a 

whether  the  whole  literature  grew  modem  language  other  than  our  own, 

like  a  tree,  rooted  in  the  varying  which  happens  to  be  at  hand  on  our 

thoughU  of  successive  generations,  Btudy  table,  has  this  :— 

and  whether  traces  of  editorship,  if  "Quand  la  chose"— (*^'i^  aura 

not  of  composition,  between  the  ages  pridtte,*    says    good,    unsuspecting 

of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  are  mani-  David  Martin,  in  italics,  as  a  fair 

fest  to  whoever  will  recognise  them"  trwoslator's  gloss,  which  we,  of  course, 

But  granting,  if  need  be,  that  perhaps  exclude),  "  ne  sera  point  ni  n'arrivera 

even  this  one  book  may  have  been  point" 

compiled,^  like  one  of  the  Parisian  en-  All  which  **  futuristic"  renderings, 
cydopeediasj  by  a  Hebrew  "  Soci^t|  if  ^e  may  venture  upon  such  a  term, 
anonyme  de  gens  de  lettres,     and  are  not  one  whit  more  indicative  of 
granting  farther,  that  the  date  of  the  the  fact  that  a  predictive  word  or  pro- 
compilation  may  be  fairly  placed  as  phecy  is  here  under  consideration, 
low  down  as  the  date  of  King  Heze-  tlum  the  simple  and  unmistakable 
kiah,  we  think  there  is  sometning  in  form  and  force  of  the  Hebrew  verbs 
the  eighteenth   chapter  which  will  themselves : — 
prove  that  a  predictive  element  in  u^  ^  .^.^  ««  ^ 
prophecy  waa    recomised   by    the  ^  i9n -^  mr  ^ 
writer  of  that  peculiar  fragment  of  Now  we  are 'ready  to  concede,  for 
the  book ;  for  there  we  read :  argument  sake,  what,  of  course,  we 

"If  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  How  thmk  would  be  an  outrageous  exag- 

shall  we  know  the  word  which  the  geration  of  the  opponent's  wildest 

Lord  hath  not  spoken  f '  possible  chronological  postnlate—the 

^When  a  prophet  is^eaketh  in  the  composition,  eompikUon,  edition,  or 
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reviAion  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak, 
in  the  days  of  King  flezekiah.  And  ....  even  that  prophet  shall  die.'' 
our  argument  is,  that  the  writer  Now,  suppose  this  enactment  to  k 
of  the  passage  conceived  that  pro-  the  work  of  Hezekiah's  time,  or  sap- 
phecy  had,  and  must  have,  along  with  pose  no  more  than  that  it  was  en- 
whatever  other  qualities.  aprecQctive  dorsed  by  the  consent  of  the  great 
force.  For  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  school  flourishing  about 
prediction  is  to  be  a  test  of  the  autho^  that  period  ;  that  school  of  the  pro- 
rity  wherewith  the  prophet  spake,  phets,  on  whose  beadroU  are  eucli 
God  forbid  that  we  should  say  the  names  as  Isaiah,  Amos,  Micah ;  we 
mere  occurrence  of  something  an-  have  their  belief  in  the  existence  of 
nounced  beforehand  would  avail  to  the  predictive  element  in  prophecy 
guarantee  in  every  case  the  ^^valt^e^*  established.  Or  if  they  haa  none- 
of  the  prophet's  teaching.  Against  painful  as  it  is  to  pen  such  words— 
that  error  this  same  Book  of  Deuter-  what  may  be  the  **  value"  of  men  as 
onomy  warns  us,  whether  by  the  hand  "  moral "  guides,  who  are  prepared  to 
of  the  same  scribe  or  another,  matters  put  a  fellow-man  to  death  for  bring- 
not.  For  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  ing  disrepute  on  a  predictive  faculty, 
we  read  : —  in  the  existence  of  which  they  had  no 

"  If  there  arise  among  you  a  pro-  belief)  Such  men,  making  profession 
phet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  of  prophecy  themselves,  and  stoning 
giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  the  luckless  predictor  of  a  chance 

"  And  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  which  never  befel,  would,  indeed,  be 
to  passy  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  monsters  of  hypocrisy  and  of  thirst 
saving  :  Let  us  go  after  others  gods,  for  blood.  Out  with  them  from  the 
wnich  thou  hast  not  known  and  serve  calendar  of  Gk)d's  saints !  Out  with 
them :  them  from  the  catalogue  of  true  teacb- 

*'  Thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  ers  of  men,  into  the  roll  of  such  as 
words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  teach  like  Cain  or  Judas,  Nero  or 
of  dreams."  Judge  Jeffmes,  bv  the  horror  which 

So  that  if  Dr.  Williams's  intention  their  baseness  and  cruelty  inspire ! 
be  merely  to  warn  us  against  exag-  What  are  we  to  say  of  the  prophecy 
gerating  the  "value"  of  the  predic-  uttered  at  Bethel  by  the  brave  but 
tive  QA  against  the  value  of  the  moral  inconsistent  man  who  bearded  Jero- 
element  in  prophecy  we  might  be  boam  at  his  altar  of  incense  \  Was 
thankful  for  tne  warning,  whilst  refus-  his  rebuke  of  that  corrupter  of  wor- 
ing  to  admit  the  notion  of  any  necessary  ship  moral  only,  or  predictive  also? 
antagonism  between  such  elements,  Grant  the  story  a  myth ;  it  proves, 
or  to  think  that  there  can  be,  as  he  at  all  events,  that  the  composer 
seems  to  imagine,  some  lawfm  con-  of  it  entertained  a  notion  that  pro* 
nexion  between  "lowering the  value"  phecy  might  have  not  only  some, 
of  the  predictive  by  deniS  of  it,  and  out  a  very  definite  predictive  power ; 
raising  that  of  the  moral  upon  the  for  he  makes  his  prophet  foretell  an 
pedestol  of  the  predictive  ruin.  event,  of  which  no  natural  shsdow 

We  do  not  doubt,  nay,  we  should  lay  across  the  hitherto  triumphant 
esteem  it  impious  to  lower,  the  moral  course  of  Jeroboam,  and  name,  at  a 
value  either  of  the  prophet's  witness  distance  of  three  centuries,  the  avenger 
to  the  present  energising  force  of  the  to  be  bom  of  David's  loysJ  house. 
Divine  government,  or  of  his  exposi-  What  must  we  think  of  Micaiah's 
tion  and  revelation  of  the  purport  of  confident  estimate  of  the  predictive 
that  government  in  the  past.  But  force  of  the  word  which  came  to  him 
we  return  to  sav  that  the  writer  of  as  he  stood  before  Ahab  and  Jehosha- 
the  passage  cited  from  Deuteronomy  phat  % "  Micaiah  said :  If  thouretnmat 
believed  in  a  predictive  force  in  pro-  ail  in  peace,  the  Lord  hath  not  i^ken 
phecy,  took  failure  of  its  fulfilment  by  me.  And  he  said  :  Hearken,  0 
to  be  a  sure  test  of  its  falsehood,  and  people  every  one  of  vou  !"  Was  this 
held  the  utterance  of  that  fictitious  a  sort  of  wa^er,  backed  by  bias- 
prediction  in  the  Lord's  name  not  a  phemy,  upon  his  own  opinion  of  the 
gardonable  error  but  a  crime,  and  chances  of  a  possible  battle  at 
xed  as  its  dread  penaltv — death.  Ramoth-Gilead  7  We  shrink  from 
"The  prophet  which  shall  presume  writing  down  the  (jUestion  so;  but 
'^  apeak  a  word  in  my  name,  which  I    really  we  must  face,  without  flinching, 
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be  dire  eitremitiea  to  which  thiB  Gaza^  watch  to  see  come  up  with  us 

[octrine  of  an  absence  of  predictive  the  chariot  of  one  who  reads,  as  we 

leaning  in  prophetic  utterance  driyes  read,   that  marvellous  book,   that 

18.  ^  marrow  of  persuasion  "*  in  all  ages 

The  patriotic  dramatist  who  com-  to  prophetic  students,  the  book  *°of 

>o»d    the    historical    romance   of  Esaias  the  prophet"    He  reads  that 

)aiuel,  was  either  himself  haunted  very  chapter,   which,   indeed,   has 

y  the  false  notion  of  a  predictive  seemedthroughthe  ages  also,  whether 

•rce  in  prophecy,  or,  at  all  events,  the  prophet  meant  it  for  mstory  or 

3iew  that  to  leave  out  that  element  not,  a  record  of  true  *' foreknowledge 

3  the  character  and  convictions  of  a  by  vision  of  particulars."  And  to  the 

Tophet,  would  destroy  the  life-like  reader  comes  a  questioner.    No  '*  re- 

Dterest  of  his  composition  for  the  morseless  critic     he ;  but  yet  his 

leroes  of  the  struggle  with  Antio^  question  goes  to  the  core  of  all  that 

has.    For  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  criticism  can  establish  to  any  purpose 

lis  interesting  picture  of  the  life  and  of  human  interest  or  divine, 

imesoftheprophet  of  thecaptivity,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou 

e  has  the  following —  readest?" 

"  In  the  ilm  year  of  Dsrius,  the  ton  The  reader  confesses  his  need  of 

if  Ahaaumis,  ef  the  seed  of  the  Medea,  <^  interpreter.    Forthwith  the  man, 

rhich  wu  made  king  over  the  realm  of  whom,  if  we  credit  the  simple  narra- 

be  Chaldeans :  in  the  first  year  of  his  tive,  no  mere  generous  imnulse  of  his 

"eign,  /,  Datuel,  tmdertiandoy  bookt  the  own  heart,  but   the  bidoing  of  an 

\wmber  of  the  jftart^  whereof  the  word  of  angeL  had  sent  thither,  proceeds  to 

'I' ^  came  to  Jtrtmiah  the  prophet,  give  him  help  towards  the  right  un- 

t  2L!£^  ^"^f^  '^'^  ^'''^'  "■  derstanding  of  the  prophecy. 
a^eoiaiwn  ofjenuatem.  a  phjijp  opened  his  mouth,  and  be- 
So  that  Daniel  is  reprinted  as  gan  at  the  same  scripture  and  preached 
eading  prophetic  books  with  a  view  unto  him  Jesus." 
to  something  besides  their  manifest  A  preaching  which  proceeded, 
fuoralgudanoe,  apparently  somewhat  surely,  upon  tne  assumption  that, 
iDthejoersuasion  of  those  at  whom  whether  it  had  an  ''elucidation  in 
Dr.  ^Yllliams  smiles,  as  '*  accustomed  contemporaneous  history"  or  not,  the 
to  be  told  that  modleni  history  is  ex-  prophecy  had  aU  dong  been  big  with 
pre^  by  the  prophets  in  a  riddle."  predictive  sense  and  power,  had  given 
We  only  dte  our ''patriot  bard"  as  oeforehand  notes,  and  signs,  and 
i  sort  of  mtermediary  historical  link  promises,  and  pledges  of  what  had 
^tween  the  Old  Testament  times  and  only  jjust  now  oeen  fulfilled  indeed. 
theXew.  The  later  Baron  Bunsen  and  But  we  will  leave  this  devotional  at- 
liis  disciples  put  him,  the  nearer  he  mosphere,  whether  heavy,  as  where 
^  be  to  the  times  of  that  group  of  Zacharias  or  Simeon  haunted,  with 
haintly  personages  in  whom  we  next  the  incense  of  the  Temple  services,  or 
[Hiint  out  the  persistence  of  the  old  balmy  with  the  fresh  breath  from  the 
^igar  error  that  prophecy  is  not  only  desert  "  toward  the  south,"  as  where 
nioral,  but  truly  predictive  also.  Let  Philip  met  the  Ethiop.  We  will  re- 
any  man  read — there  seems  almost  turn  again  to  that  packed  prsdtorium 
&Q  urererence  in  quoting  to  under-  at  Csdsarea,  where  oarrister  Tertullus 
Ime  them— the  utterances  of  Mary,  once  preferred  a  formal  indictment 
(>t  Zacharias,  of  Simeon,  concerning  before  Felix,  and  where  the  breath  of 
the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecies  the  motley  multitude  was  hot  and 
^  the  Miraculous  and  Savmg  Birth ;  reeking,  as  Paul  came  up  "on  remand" 
m  let  him  maintain  if  he  can  that  before  Porcius  Festus.  Criticisms 
Ir^  glorious  chosen  ones  of  the  Most  upon  prophets  mean  something  rather 
Uigh  did  not  understand  those  pro-  precise  and  positive,  we  take  it,  when 
pheeiea  as  predictions.  the  convictions  to  which  they  have 
,^*w  we  onwards.  He,  round  whom  led  a  man  are  to  be  tested  before 
tney  gathered  in  those  early  days,  is  a  Roman  magistrate's  curule  chair. 
Kcrne.  We,  by  the  desert  way  which  Porcius  Festus  may  think  them  cob- 
goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  unto  webs,  spun  by  fancy  in  the  ceUs  of  a 
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tbingB  tiie  imtteii  voioe  of  the  Con-  before  its  diaraeten  wen  gimvai  on 

grention."  the  taUes  of  stoae  : 

We  cannot ;  we  might  almoet  Bay  '^Thou  ehalt  not  make  mito  tiiee 

^re  will  not,  bring  ourselves  to  belieye  any  graven  image,  or  any  likenesB  d 

th&t  the  writer  <»  this  line  writes  it  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  w 

in  its  ordinary  and  obvious  sense  and  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that 

meaning.     If  the  Bible,  indeed,  be  is  in  tiie  water  under  tiie  earth :  thou 

that,  and  not  onl^  be  that,  but  be  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them 

that  before  all  tdunga,  then  it  is  in  nor  serve  them !" 

vain  to  talk  oi  ourselves  as  partaking  Whidi  is  the  voice  of  the  congrega- 

of  Bonahip  with  the  saints  of  old ;  tion  here  t    Are  these  two  voiees  in 

brothers  or  not,  there  is  no  knowing  mutual  resnonse  I    If  the  tme  Bible 

bat  we  are  a  miserable  band  of  or-  be  before  all  things  the  voice  of  the 

X>hanB  aU  together,  for  neither  we  congregation,  why  not  accept  a  goipd 

nor  they  f^^  sure  that  we  have  heard  of  an  LpieteeM  as  well  as  a  goqiei  of 

oar  living  Father's  voice.  a  Lamb  of  God  f 

Thewordsare  written  words  now;  Poll  the  congregation  of  human 
but  some  voice  uttered  them.  Whose  kind,  and  you  will  find  the  Fetish 
voice  I  The  voice  of  the  congregation  f  worsnippers  a  multitude^  in  past  and 
That  is,  their  voices  and  ours.  Now,  present^  whose  voiees  make  a  big 
whatever  our  voices  may  be,  echoes  l)ody  of  sound;  may  be  it  ought  to 
of  any  thing  or  echoes  of  nothing,  have  a  hearing;  and  have  its  ritual 
noises,  such  as  the  pulses  of  our  own  also  entered  into  the  Book  of  Truth. 
brain  beat  in  our  own  ears  as  we  lie  The  notion  is  one  absolutely  de- 
abed  in  fever,  or  noises  of  the  sea  structive  of  all  fixed  objective  faiUt 
lieard  l^our  cnildien  in  shells  where-  Whether  the  Greed  of  Atiianasiua 
in  is  no  dro]^  of  sea-water;  whatever  contain  or  not  ^  sentiments  as  diffi- 
our  own  voices  be^  we  cannot  trust  cult  to  reconcile  with  his  genuine 
the  vdces  of  those  elder  brotiiers  any  works  as  ito  Latin  terms  with  his 
l«»nger.  if  it  indeed  be  true  that  this  Greek  language,"  need  never  be  de- 
book,  nanded  down  to  us  by  them,  is  bated,  if  the  MbLe  be  the  v<»oe  of 
the  written  record  of  their  own  utter-  the  congregation.  Athanasius  was 
ance  before  all  things.  For  this  sim-  but  an  unhappy  trifler,  in  that  case^ 
pie  and  sufficient  reason,  that  if  this  whose  strug^e  against  a  world's  ab- 
be so,  they  are  but  self-convicted  liars,  erration  was  peniaps  a  proof  thai 
for  they  declare  that  not  their  own  his  own  toin  was  turned.  Once 
voioe,  but  the  voice  of  Another  than  tiiis  dogma  sincerely  embraced,  pro- 
they,  of  One  whose ''ways"  were  as  teats  and  Protestantism  seem  to 
much  ^  higher  than  their  ways,"  us  to  be  forthwith  relegated  to  the 
whose  "  thoughts,"  were  as  much  limbo  of  purposeless  absurdities.  Why 
** higher  than  theur  thoughts,"  ''as  should  not  one  Pius  after  another, 
the  heavens  are  hijfher  than  the  as  mouthpiece  of  the  multitudinous 
earth,"  that  His  voice  spake  what  Romiidi  congregation,  add  articles  to 
their  pens  noted  up(Hi  this  scrolL  the  Ghristian  creed,  and  decree  them 
What  of  the  Lawnver  who  stood  on  Bible  tratlis  fnjm  ElizabeUi's  rngnto 
Uoreb  ?    Was  he  the  mouth-piece  of  Victoria's  % 

the  congregation  %  Was  that  ''voice  of  The  germ  of  all  hierarchical  as  well 

the  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  which  as  of  all  monarchical  usurpation  is 

BOQnded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  here.     "  The  congr^tion  vote  me 

louder,"  some  echo  firom  the  upper  infallible  Pope,  and  Pope  infallible  I 

crags   of  the  tribesmen's  trumpeto  am."    "  The  urn  of  suffrage  declares 

blown  beneath  )  me  Emperor  absolute,  and  absolute 

Theforty  days  went  by;  the  Law-  Emperor   I   reign,  by  Bible   rule." 

giver  stood  on  the  mountain  brow  Democratic  excesses  may  be  more  than 

above  the  camp ;  and  the  voice  of  the  justified,  they  mav  be  sanctified.  "La 

congregation  came  up  :  "  These  be  Sainte  Guillotine    may  very  possibly 

thyOixls,  0  Israel !"  be   such   by   rightful   consecration. 

These !    The  Apis-calf,  the  bestial  Morals  may  fluctuate  in  this  medium 

idol  of  the  old  idolatries  m  i^^t !  no  less  than  faith  or  politics.    We 

And  the  Lawgiver  had  a  messagCL  cannot  see  why  they  lawfully  may 

a  written  message  in  hand,  a  word  not    Mormon  polygamy,  sanctionea 

which  had  been  spoken  by  some  voice  by  the  voice  of  the  congregation,  is  as 

26* 
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respectable  as  the  monogamy  which  them  out !   No  fanner  cmel  laockiai 

can  claim  no  more  divine  an  institu-  could  equal  the  cruelty  of  sarL  % 

tion.  The  Virginian  slave-trader  tells  mockeiy  as  thi^ 
his  own  brother,  not  his  figurative       No  !  We  wUl  not  believe  bat  whs: 

brother;  but  a  man  that  came  out  the  writer  of  tJ^is  senteaoe  would  r^ 

of  the   same   father's   loins   by  a  fuse  to  let  it  have  its  ordiowy  mnm 

different  mother,  to  perish  under  the  ing,  and  its  own  intrinsic  force.  Tli^rv 

driver's   lash  at    cotton-piddng  in  is  some  technical,  some  oootrovcr&A^ 

South  Carolina.  How  futile  to  preach  some  modified,  some  seoondmiy  meu- 

out  of  Deuleronomy  the  doctrine  :  ing  for  him  in  its  terms.   Ok,  let  hut 

''If  a  man  be  found  stealing  anv  confirm  our  word  on  his  bekalt  u»i 

of  his  brethren    .    .    .    and  maketh  say  so !    He  is  a  trainer  d  y^Moz 

merchandize  of  hiuL  or  selleth  him,  men  for  the  Gkmel  miniatiy.    W« 

then  that  thief  shall  die ;  and  thou  wUl  not  believe  ne  cries  to  tlkra. 

shalt  put  away  evil  from  among  joa"  **  Be  instant  brethren  in  sfeenn.  i  ;s 

No  need  even  to  quibble  over  mter-  of  season,  preach  the  Word  T  f<^  ' 

pretation  of  the  text  The  confederated  is  the  congregation's  written  T<<icr. 


southern  States  are  a  ^^t  Christian  young  breuiren,  before  all    ihmo 

oongreeation:  and  their  voice  "anti-  They  would  answer  him,  To  baa<!f 

quatee/'  as  the  old  Latin  word  was  to  back  the  congregation's  own  voice  t 

repeal,  ''a  precept  evidently  wrong."  itself  is  an  unworthy  minifttjy.    W* 

The  ''repressive  idea  of  revelation  "  will  not  stoop  to  bear  its  igoomiBioci 

is  certainly  thus  got  rid  of ;   but  burden."    Aiid  his  bold  spirit^  fc  .: 

much  more  than  that  is  therewith  is  a  bold  one,  would  af^core  tL«:r 

lost  and  gone.    What  would  be  left  answer.    "  Young  brethra,  ye  «&; 

of  its  attractive  influence  over  any  well !"    He  is  a  parish  pnast.  ia  s 

who  should  feel  that—  £reeu   valley   overhung    fay    fanri? 

-111.  world  wa.  not  th.tr  frioid,  nor  tfa.  j^^uJ^^J""  ^7^  ^"*  l^f^T^' 

world'!  Uw.**  ^'^^^  when  some  shepherd  wbo  ahju 

not  drive  up  his  flock  to  them  a^&^ 

If  now  there  ar&  or  shall  be,  to  say  sends  in  his  closing  houn  for  the  |«» 

nothing  of  those  that  have  been,  any  tor  who  should  point  him  to  the  u&»<v£ 

"  destitute,   afflicted,   tormented,   of  fold :  no,  we  will  not  believe,  that  \if 

whom  the  world  is  not  worthy."  what  the  oying  peasant's  bed  he  opens  xImX 

manner  of  message  is  it  to  tnem  in  blessed  w>ok,  and  says :  **  listen,  1 1^4 

"  trial  of  cruel  mockinos  and  scourg-  sheep  that  goest  alone  into  the  valif ; 

in^  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  im-  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  listen,  f  V 

pnsonmentfiL"  to  bid  them  acknow-  thou  shalt  hear  the  cougie«at»  z  • 

ledge  that  the  Book,  whose  voice  has  voice  1"     For   then   the   si^  n.ia 

been  to  them  the  word  of  consolation  would  make  answer  from  his  d\  m 

and  assurance  from  One  that  speaketh  bed :  "the  bleating  of  the  flock  is  &  ( 

in  righteousness  mighty  to  save,  is  the  sound  I  care  to  hear;  neak  toe 


before  all  thinm  the  voice  of  the  con-    words  spoken  by  the  Great  Shepbffi 
gregation  f    Of  what  congregation  1    of  the  sheep  himself  !*' 
Of  that  which  has  cursed,  and  cast 
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Among  the  refinements  of  an  age  will  pan  oyer  as  mere  spots  in  so 

which  smnmons  its  Social  Evils  to  bright  a  sun.    Write  an  utterly  ro- 

midnight  tea-parties,  and  turns  every  mantic  history  of  some  bvgone  age  or 

rude,  uncleanly  workman  into  an  in-  personage,  and  you  will  appear  to 

telligent  operative   not    the    least  *' genial  criticism    as  a  great  philoso- 

amufling  is  that  which  x)ervades  our  pher,  or  at  least  a  powerfid  champion 

nirrent  criticism  on  art  and  literature,  of  a  nobler  and  truer  faith.    But  say 

The  critic  of  the  present  day  too  often  a  word,  however  reasonable,  against 

approaches  hissuDJect with  areverence  some  living  writer,  the  rising  star  of 

milf  real,  half  feigned,  which  speaks  some  powerf^il  clique,  or  the  estab- 

more  for  the  wide-spread  influence  of  lish^  pet  of  a  wide-reading  public, 

a  reigning  fashion  than  for  his  own  and  ''genial  criticism"  will  at  once 

pver  of  weighing,  fairly  and  fear-  cry  out  on  you  for  a  piece  of  irre- 

leiisly,  the  merits  of  the  work  before  verent   carpmg  and  ill-natured  in- 

him.    Under  the  combined  attacks  of  tolerance. 

poshing  publishers  and  popular  au-  That  the  present  fashion  of  indis- 
thors,  his  office  seems  to  have  dege-  criminate  praise  sprang  in  part  from 
nerated  into  the  task  of  adding  one  a  just  reaction  against  the  savage 
cheer  more  to  the  cries  and  clappings  criticism  of  former  ages,  does  not 
of  his  enthusiastic  neighbours.  The  lessen  the  fact  that  the  present  fashion 
boldest  paradoZy  if  clothed  in  a  due  tends  to  heighten  all  those  evils 
haze  of  picturesque  words,  carries  him  against  which  a  sound  unsparing  criti- 
off  his  legs ;  and  the  poorest  common-  cism  would  prove  our  surest  safe- 
place,  if  it  fimds  a  reaay  sale,  is  not  less  guard.  In  the  far-spreading  floods  of 
sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  Welcome  modem  literature,  we  are  daily  drifb- 
from  his  too  courteous  or  congeiiial  ing  farther  away  from  our  accus- 
peiL  The  bulk  of  our  criticism,  like  tomed  landmarks,  daily  growing  more 
the  bulk  of  our  religion,  flows  through  and  more  blind  to  the  true  teachiiu; 
many  different  parties  into  one  com-  of  those  literary  masterpieces  which 
mon  creed,  whose  outward  liberalism  Ught  up  here  and  there  the  history  of 
corers  a  vast  depth  of  downright  in-  many  ages  and  many  lands.  In  our 
tolerance.  It  is  allowable,  for  in-  eagerness  to  worship  small  things,  to 
stance,  to  sneer  at  Pope,  or  run  down  hail  the  feeblest  ecnoes  of  our  own 
Byron ;  but  woe  to  Imn  who  misses  a  crude  thoughts,  and  to  open  the  doors 
beauty  in  an  old  English  ballad^  or  of  fame  to  the  veir  poorest  comer,  we 
findsafaultin^'AuroraLeigh."  Critics  seem  to  forjget  tnat  artistic  merit, 
may  look  down  with  a  fine  compas-  however  various  in  kind,  is  hardly  less 
sion  on  the  literary  leanings  of  a  various  in  degree;  that  sound  criti- 
piyden,  a  Johnson,  or  a  Jeffrey :  but  cism  has  not  more  to  do  with  dis- 
it  IS  rank  treason  to  charge  Snaks-  covering  beauties  than  with  pointing 
peare  with  writing  fustian,  or  Words-  out  faults ;  not  more  with  examining 
worth  with  writing  prose.  We  may  the  smaller  items  than  with  balancing 
fling  what  stones  we  please  at  the  idoLs  the  broad  results  of  a  given  whole,  be 
of  other  days,  if  we  do  but  join  in  it  a  picture  or  a  poem.  There  are 
worshipping  the  idols  of  our  own.  lines  of  beauty  in  art  as  well  as  nature, 
Hume  was  a  shallow,  prejudiced  his-  degrees  of  glory  in  the  world  of  liter- 
torian,  but  Mr.  Froude  is  a  writer  of  ature  no  less  than  in  the  world  of 
large  sympathies  and  keen  insi^^ht,  life.  As  man  is  a  nobler  animal  than 
whose  worst  mistakes  the  genial  cntic  a  monkey,  as  the  oak  ranks  far  above 
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its  mftrk.  few  impartiftl  judges  will 
ieny.    Tkkeit  aUinall^'^Lucile"  la 
the  best  and    most  ongiiud  of  ita 
wthor's  works,    and  decidedly  i^e 
most  remarkable  poem  of  all  that 
issued   last  ^ear  iiom  the   Britiah 
preas^    Beading  it  even  with  a  critic'a 
eve,  yon  find  a  growing  enjoyment  of 
its  many  beauties  oyerpower  the  re- 
CTining  sense  of  its  glaring  faults. 
Utterly  wrong  to  onr  mind  m  metre, 
tainted  with  passages  of  wordy  rhe- 
toric, and  oTerrun  with  traces  of  a 
smouldering  re<^e68neflB.  of  a  hollow 
reaction  from  the  fever  throes  of  JMst 
6elf -indulgence,  it  still  makes  ita  way 
into  your  heart,  and  enchains  your 
fancy  by  dint  of  its  glowing  language, 
its  almost  Byronic  warmth  and  depth 
of  feeling,  its  sensuous  imagery  and 
fine  insist  into  characters  of  a  cer- 
tain claw^  and  not  least  of  all  by  the 
^wing  interest  of  a  tale  simple  in 
Itself,  but  worked  out  with  the  skill 
and  steady  jMssion  of  a  genuine  artist. 
Perhaps  the  worst  and  most  fatal 
fault  in  the  book  is  its  metre.    It  is 
simply  provoking  to  see  such  costly 
jewels  so  poorly  set  English anapiests 
flow  with  graceful  liveliness  in  the 
songs  of  Moore,  and  with  a  vivid 
power  in  Byron's  "Sennacherib,"  or 
UamnbeU*s  '^Lochiel ;"  but  they  seem 
ntterly  unei^ual  to  those  longer  flights 
which  esnecially  suit  the  heroic  coup- 
let, the  Dpenserian  stanza,  or  that  of 
**  Don  Juan."    They  are  good,  as  it 
'wei^  for  detached  duties,  not  for  a 
regoiar  march  in  line.    At  any  rate, 
Owen  Meredith  has  quite  failed  to 
establiah  the  contraiy,  and  we  cannot 
but  regret  the  delusion  which  led 
him,  in  this  one  particular,  out  of  the 
Wten  road.      Part  of  the   failure 
should  perhaps,  be  laid  to  his  own 
unsjdlfiii   treatment  of  a  measure 
▼bich  perhaps  some  future  bard  may 
suooeea  in  turning  to  somewhat  better 
wcount    The  "  Ingoldaby  Legends " 
niight  have  furnished  him  with  use- 
ful hmts  on  the  best  way  of  riding 
ma  new  Pegasua.    In  "Ludle"  you 
sre  borne  on  the  back  of  an  unbroken 
steed,  who  keeps  tugging  at  the  rein, 
tbrowingup  his  h^  at  unforeseen 
moments^  and  suddenly  checking  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  his  stride.    At- 
tempting to  avoid  the  sameness  of  a 
P^use  at  the  end  of  each  couplet,  Mr. 
Meredith  seldom  pauses  there,  save 
about  onoe  in  twenty  lines.     Few, 
uuieed,  ace  the  breatning  places  al- 


lowed ua  even  at  the  end  of  sinj^e 
lines.  Long  stanzas  break  off  at  k^ 
maimed,  sometimes,  of  half  a  line, 
sometimes  of  more  than  half  a  coup- 
let The  following  paasagej  picked 
out  for  something  else  than  its  mere 
faults  of  style,  will  make  our  mean- 
ing clearer:— 


C«' 


ThoM  two  wliiipv^d  woida,  is 
lit, 
Ai  he  heatd  thom,  m  me  dasdly  nMneai 


AU  that'i  evil  ftnd  fiaree  in  nuui*!  natore, 

toenuh 
Aadextiiigiiiihuiiimalllhat'igood.    la 

tlie  rash 
Of  wiU  jwlooqr,  aU  the  fime  pMBOM  «]»^ 


And  daricen  and  dcTmatate  intdlect,  dnaed 
From  ito  realm  famnan  reason.    IIm  wild 


In  the  bosom  of 
ofaU 


■et  ftm.    And 


fierce 

As  the  fire,  and  more  wild  than  the  whirl- 
wind, to  pieree 

And  to  rend,  roahed  nfon  him :  flares  jeSf 
lonaj,  swelled 

By  aU  pamioas  bred  firem  it,  and  aver  im- 

To  xiiYolTe  all  things  else  in  the  aagoish 

within  it, 
And  on  otheis  iniiet  its  own  pan^ ! 

AtthMfcmuate 
What  ims*d  thro'  his  mind,  who  shall  say? 

wno  may  teU 
The  dark  thooghts  of  man's  hoart,  which  the 

red  glare  of  hell 
Can  iUnmine  alone  ? 

He  stand  wildly  aroond 
That  lone  place,  so  lonel  J I    Thaisikaeel 

No  sound 
Beach*d  that  room  thro*  the  dark  eremag 

air,  save  the  drear 
Drip  and  roar  of  the  eatanet,  ceaseless  and 

r&4s. 


Fancy  this  galloping  measure,  these 
awkward  breaks,  repeated  through 
ever  so  man^  thousand  lines  1  Pope's 
epignunmatic  samoiess  were  surely 
less  wearisome  than  this  overdone 
yarie^ — this  endless  quanel  between 
the  sense  and  the  rhrma  In  bhmk 
verse,  pauses  of  this  iind  may  relieve 
the  measure  without  marring  its  mu- 
aical  flow;  but  it  needs  all  tne  nicer 
instinct  of  a  Keats  or  a  Shelley  to 
give  due  variety  to  rhymed  couplets, 
whether  in  iambic  or  anapaestic  verse; 
and  some  will  doubt,  after  all,  whether 
the  softer  music  of  ^  En^rmion"  be 
comparable  with  the  grand  monotony 
of  **^The  Corsair."  But  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's boldness  carries  him  yet  further 
into  some  of  the  most  wanton  liber- 
ties ever  taken  with  English  prosody. 
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TIm  dark  land  and  dMp  ak  j  mm  moTing.  '*  The j  heard 

Yoa  heard  Aloof  the  inTisible,  nptoioiu  bird, 

PaaM  from  earth  up  to  heaTen  the  happj  With  her  wild  note  bewildering  the  wood- 
watchword  lands:  th^nw 

Which  brigbtenM  the  ttan  as  amongit  them  Not  nnheaxd,  aar  off^  the  hill-rivnlet  draw 

it  fell  Hia  lonf  ripple  of  moon-kindled  waTeleta 

Prom  earth's  heart,  which  it  eased.    .    .    .  witn  dMsr 

'AUisweU!  aUisweUI"'  From  the  throat  of  the  Tile ;  o'erthedaric 

Better  than  raving  about  tbe  woes  -.   3? "^"S^mi.  liriiti  lay  asleep 

of  genius,  th^  peering  carelessly  into  pj^,^  ^^  ^^  ^  midnSit    .   .   . '  . 

odd  holes  and  comers  of  human  lifeL  The  plaee 

or  than  chanting  the  praises  of  a  eooa  Slept  somptaons  round  them ;  and  Natore, 

dinner  lifter  the  fashion,  but  witnout  ^.    **»*  »•▼*' , .                   ,^. 

the  wit  of  "  Don  Juan,"  are  Mr.  Mere-  **7nd«voM^  "^*****'         ''***^ 

dith's  attempts  to  paint  the  workings  Con^nSl^t  them,  unheeded,  unseen, 

ot  buman    passion  and  the  yaiying  Her  old  qniet  toil  in  the  heart  of  the  gieen 

pbaaes  of  OUtwatd  nature.  If  he  com-  Summer  silence,  preparing  new  bods  for 

plains  in  touching  verse  of  Nature's  n«w  blossoms, 

grand  unsympathy  with  human  sor-  And  stealing  a  finger  of  diange  oer  the 

row,  his  own  soul  lies  thrillingly  open  of  thelTLcioos  woodknds." 

to  erer^  look  and  whisper  flowing  to-  [Pvt  2,  Canto  4. 
vards  It  from  without    His  sketches 

of  local  scenery  come  in  here  and  But  the  great  chazm  of  the  poem, 
there  like  beautiful  dimpses  of  a  apart  from  its  story  and  its  poetic 
world  behind  that  of  numan  feeling,  brillianccL  lies  in  its  emotional  treat- 
like the  fit  but  unobtrusiye  back-  ment  of  numan  character,  in  its  at- 
^oond  to  those  human  figures  on  tempt  to  portray,  under  yarious  as- 
which  our  interest  is  mainly  centred,  pects,  that  feeling  of  vague  unrest 
The  moonlight  rideamong  the ''many-  and  passionate  desire  for  something 
faced  hiUs,^  that  watch  far  away,  to  which  Byron  set  the  ex- 

" their  fiursUres,  the  light, foam-footed  ample  of  givine  free  Voice.    "The 
rilU,  chant  of  man's  heart,  with  its  cease- 
HiDce  and  nng  down  the  steep  marble  stairs  less  endeavour,"  keeps  echoing  louder 
of  their  eoorts,'*  jimi  louder  in  every  comer  of  our  daily 
not   inaptly  ushers    in  the   earlier  life.     Our  youuj^  men  and  maidens 
Btages  of  love-making  at  Serchon ;  cry  out  for  the  food  we  cannot  give 
while  the  fierce  rushing  of  all  forget-  them,  and  spurn  the  well-meant  coun- 
fal  passion  and  the  di^kness  of  con-  sel  wnich  satisfied  the  ^outh  of  other 
Beqnent  despair   seem   richly  fore-  days.    They  feel  as  prisoned  Titans, 
shadowed  in  the  few  stnmg  and  vivid  whose  thoughts,  like   vultures,    are 
lines,  that  paint  the  storm  rolling  and  eating  into  their  vitals.    To  any  one 
n>aring  alonff  those  same  hills  a  few  who  speaks  out  their  innermost  feel- 
days  after  tnat  first  ride.   After  the  ings,  who  tries  to  expound  the  mys- 
fieroe  play  of  warring  emotions  that  tery  of  their  broken  dreams,  their  ears 
lights  up  with  a  lurid  ghire  the  doe-  and  hearts  are  ready  opened.    The 
ing  scenes  of  Part  L,  very  soothing  is  author  of  "^  Ludle"'  is  not  quite  a 
the  break  of  that  dawn  which  greets  Daniel,  but  his  heart  heaves  with 
Alfred  Varsrave  on  his  return  to  noble  yearnings,  and  his  words  seem 
Bigorre  and  nis  betrothed : —  to  glow  with  a  dim  prophetic  rapture. 
"^And  the  dew  of  the  dajipring  benignly  He  has  a  salve  to  Offer  for  the  wounds 
dflsoanded,  he  has  probed,  an  answer  full  of  cheer 
AadUiefur mom  to  all  things  now ane-  f^  the  riddles  that  have  lone  been 

I«  tbe'^sSlTrfUie  Ea,t.    And  the  lark  P^^«   ^^,  .The    discoveries    he 

loaiS  «i;                   -«w»  Ml  makes  are  not,  mdeed,  very  new ;  but 

Lott  in  uSkty  diook  the  dawn  with  a  song  in  the  process  by  which  he  is  guided 

froBithe son.  to  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 

Aad  the  world  langhM.**  they  are  set  forth,  we  trace  the  woik- 

And  in  the  following  lines  how  tho-  ings  of  no  common-place  mind,  smd 

roQghly  is  the  soft  summer  night  in  stand  as  it  were  soul  to  soul  with 

tune  with  the  hearts  of  Lord  Alfred  one  whose  life-joumey,  however  dark- 

^i^d  the  wife  whose  love  he  at  last  ened  with  suffering  and  beset  with 

^gins  to  return : —  snares,  has  never  quite  lost  the  whis- 
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perings  of  that  better  genius  which       ,  ^       ^  ^  ''^  ^.J^-^'^l  ■*"• 
landB  him  at  the  last  in  a  world  of      I«  «»y  «^  «tar  distracted  in  torn,-- 

patient  well-doing  and  hopefol  calm,  he  no  sooner  beholds  his  lost  Iotc  of 

That  better  senius  is  here  repre-  ten  years  before,  than,  foi^tful  of  his 

sented  bv  Lucue  herself,  the  noble  betrothed  Matilda,  and  the  promises 

type  of  that  ideal  womannood  whose  made  to  his  cousin,  he  pajrs  court 

mission,  the  autiior  tells  us,  ia  to  anew  to  one  whom  years  have  decked 

bruise  with  a  riper  beauty  than  ever.     For  a 

"  The  head  of  the  ierpent,  and  Bweetly  infuse,     mom^t  Lucile  almost  gives  way,  bat 
Throagh  the  sorrow  and   sin  of  earth's    thoughts  of  the  wrong  she  WOUld  thus 

register'd  corse,  be  sanctioning  empower  her  to  treat 

The hlesaing  which  mitigates  all.**  him  as  she  had  treated  the  Duke; 

By  birth  half-French,  half-Indian,  and  Lord  Alfred,  miried  by  the  wrath- 
endowed  with  every  gift  of  fortune,  (^  Luvois,  reffljenja  h^  to  many 
beauty,  and  natural  genius,  she  saw  his  sweet  faurhaired  Engbsh  bnde, 
and  loVed  Alfred  ViSgraT?  too  soon  ^^^^f  thewomanhe  loved  best  seU 
in  her  youth  to  give  up  every  thing  2?  J^  ,  ^^^  Tu  ^J^f  m  the  &r 
else,  and  follow  the  man  of  her  choice.  Eartem  land  of  her  birth. 
For  ten  years  her  "soul  was  like  a  .  The  second  part  of  the  book,  which 
stM,  and  dwelt  apart,"  whHe  in  the    {^^^^    LJ)rTA^Bi^h^^ 

>ung  wife,"  and 
MMM»  MM^         ^  -       -   ^^  purse,"  is 

^^iidF^Xwas^^werfiT^At  the  still  unhappy,  and  Matilda  sifhB  for 
end  of  that  time  she  has  once  more  JJ®.  l^^®  she  has  failed  to  win.  To 
the  old  lover  at  her  feet  and  a  new  their  hotel  have  ^o  com^  from  dif- 
one  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  f erent  dir^on^  D^^^ 
Luvois.  These  rivals  are  both  types  of  Luvois.  Lord  Alfred  s  markedatten- 
of  a  manhood  noble  in  itself,  but  tions  to  his  old  lov^  OTwurage  Lavois 
marred  and  weakened  by  the  tricks  ^  whwper  mto  Matildas^  eenti. 
of  an  untoward  fate.  Both  had  been  mente  which  a  pwe  English  kdv  m 
men  of  pleasure,  but  what  in  Lord  real  life  would  instanctively  cut  ahort 
Alfred  was  the  mere  light  cloak  of  a  ^^^  *  ^^5?  ?5  gesture  of  uttw  aoom- 
brooding  unhappiness,  showed  itself  g^*  ^^^V^?^  *™*^  of  charact^ 
in  the  other  as  the  keen  devotion  of  a  ^^«^  ^^f^jJ^-iT^^*  ^^  ^^^^ 
strong  wiU  and  narrow  intellect  to  claun;  and  Matildas  weakness  be- 
any pursuit  that  came  first  to  hand.  ?omes  the  prelude  to  a  very  touehmff 
In  his  love  for  Lucile,  the  "frivolous  mterview  between  hertempter  and 
tyrant  of  fashion,"  the  most  success-  5®'  f*^J¥i  I>«cile.  Ovwawed  aiid 
f ul  of  Hbertines,  Eugene  de  Lnvois  f^Ty  stnck^  by  Luale  s  noble  m- 
feels  himself  standing  on  the  brink  of  terference  and  movmg  words,  the 
a  future  which  may  cither  raise  him  P^ke  leaves  the  pkce  of  their  meet- 
to  heaven  or  hurl  him  into  the  lowest   S^  *  ^^l  ?na  stronger  man,  to  play 

deep  of  helL    His  earnest  prayer  for  ^^f^^^^lT^r^  ^^!l,  .     P?^  ™ 

the  love  she  cannot  return,  his  foiy  ^fJifh  she  had  promised  to  aid  hun 

at  a  repulse  so  little  foreseen,  and  the  ^™  ^«^  Wesdngs.  and,  if  need  were, 

entrance  into  his  soul  of  worse  devils  with   personal  advice.     Meanwhile 

than  had  lodged  there  before,  are  told  her  sisterly  pereuwions  have  wwn  the 

with  gieatroirit  and  much  artistic  ^^  of  better  feehngs  in  Lord  Alfied 

feeling.    Lo3  Alfred,  on  the  other  jlso^hose  heart,  yet  further  softened 

hand,  is  one  of  those  who  are  5^  M  "}®^  ^"^.  England,  smiks 

,^  back  at  last  a  loving  answer  to  the 

t»  *!..        •    "l>^7»off?°«J«7.  ,  love  he  had  ktely  been  doing   his 

^  uJlL'Sir''  ■***"  ^  ^«"*  to  estrunffe.    These  ]at<»^tos 

are    filled   with   strains   of   highly 

A  man  of  fine  sensibilitiea,  large  con-  wrought  pathos  and  sustained  poetry, 

ceptiona  and  talents  closely  akin  to  And  the  last  and  longest  canto  of  ail 

genius,  "  sore  with  a  sense  of  impossi-  flames  out  like  the  mellow  sunset  that 

Die  power,"  and  haunted  by  a  "vague  crowns  a  bright  summer  aflonooiL 

but  immortal  regret"— a  half-sage.  There  is  war  m  the  Crimeis  and  Lord 

whose  course—  Alfred's    youthful  son    lies   sorely 
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iroonded  in  hw  tent,  piiuiig  to  death  propbet  This  ^ntleman  tries  hard 
for  lack  of  that  bahn  whieh  a  certain  to  assure  the  world  that  "  Faithful 
ixesX  general  in  the  French  camp  has  for  Ever''  is  a  great  poem.  If  you 
letermined  to  withhold  from  him ;  the  obj ect  to  particular  passages,  he  scolds 
band  of  that  general's  niece,  Con-  jrou  for  finding  fault  with  those  seem- 
itance.  A  Sister  of  Charity,  who  tends  mg  discords  which  heighten  the  music 
the  poor  boy  for  love  of  his  father,  of  the  whole.  If  youpoint  to  something 
finds  out  the  rankling  sorrow,  and,  sfiecially  mean  or  childish,  you  are  re- 
true  to  her  promise  of  former  days,  minded  that  Homer  also  shrank  not 
hastens  once  more  to  speak,  soul  to  from  showing  us  a  party  of  women 
soul,  with  him  whose  life  had  borne  engaged  in  washing  their  clothes.  Of 
much  cheering  witness  to  the  change  course  it  would  be  useless  to  say  on 
wrought  in  it  one  summer  night  mider  the  other  side  that  Homer  sometimes 
the  linden  trees  at  Ems.  (hice  more  nodded,  or  that  Patrodus  paid  dearly 
the  stem  soldier  yields  to  the  sonlful  for  having  donned  the  armour  of 
eloqu^ce  of  the  noble  woman  who  Achilles.  It  is  not  evenr  schoolboy 
had  made  him  all  he  had  become,  or  who  may  dare  to  make  lalse  quanti- 
yet  hoped  to  be — ^yields,  after  one  ties  in  his  Latin  verse  on  the  plea  that 
bharp  straggle,  to  the  reproachful  Virgil  or  Horace  sometimes  did  the 
sadness  of  "  those  imperial  eves,"  same.  They  who  believe  in  so  blind 
which  but  for  him  mignt  have  oeen  an  oracle  as  Mr.  Rusldn  will  doubt- 
speaking  out  their  love  for  years  past  less  take  him  at  his  word  in  this 
to  the  man  for  whose  child  she  was  matter  also,  yet  even  their  faith  wiU 
now  pleading.  not  stand  the  strain  of  such  another 


•  •  At  that  moDMiit  there  roM  all  tha  height  masterpiece  as  the  present    To  those 

of  oae  Boia  who  have  formed  their  taste  on  classic 

0*«  another ;   ahe  look*d  down  on  him  models,  and  are  not  frightened  out  of 

from  the  whole  their  own  minds  at  the  hazy  rhetoric 

Lonely  length  of  a  bfe.  of  ^  one-sided  enthusiast,  ^'  Faithful 

To  complete  the  sacrifice  she  has  won  for  Ever"  will  seem  to  be  the  last  and 

from  him,  he  follows  her  to  the  sick  most  outrageous  issue  of  that  paltry 

hoy's  presence,  and  with  a  prayer  for  Chinese  realism  which  Mr.  Kuskin 

hia  foigivene8&  surrenders,  with  his  has  done  so  much  both  to  make  popu- 

own  niece,  the  last  shred  of  bitter  feel-  lar  and  to  prove  contemptible.    But 

ing  aoainst  the  boy's  father.    With  a  for  its  havmg  been  widely  read,  and 

few  farewell  words  between  Lucile  in  some  quarters  extravagantly  ad- 

and  Luvois  in  the  fading  sunset,  and  mired,  this  new  product  of  Mr.  Pat- 

&  few  lines  of  eloquent  moral  from  the  more's  muse  had  needed  but  slight 

author  himself,  the  poem  closes,  leav-  notice  at  our  hands,  had  never  been 

ing  the  reader  too  deeply  enthralled  raised  into  a  moment's  fellowship 

hi  the  grandeur  of  its  dyinff  sympho-  with  the  poems  of  Mr.  Stigant  and 

nies  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  which,  Owen  Meredith. 

at  calmer  moments,  a  careful  critic  This  book  is  one  piece  of  elaborate 

^  be  at  no  loss  to  see  in  a  work  childishness  from  beginning  to  end. 

rombining  the  crude  haste  with  the  It  contains  just  enough  of  seeming 

buoyant  strength  and  large  purpose  poetry  to  render  its  production  the 

of  youth.    So  good  a  poem  as,  after  less  excusable.     Mr.  Patmore  may 

all  deductions,  we  think  "  Lucile"  to  once  have  given  promise  of  something 

he,  implies  the  power  to  do  much  bet-  better,  but  those  evil  principles  of  art 

ter ;  and  we  trust  that  in  eood  time  which  have  played  the  fool  with  many 

our  belief  in  that  power  will  rest  on  a  greater  genius,  have  turned  what 

ormer  grounds  than  aught  supplied  gifts  he  also  had  into  a  mockerv  and 

^  in  the  past  a  snare.    If  whatever  is  be  right,  he 

But  a  poet  of  quite  another  kind  seems  to  imagine  that  it  must  there- 

>tops  the  wav.    If  nature  has  pro-  fore  be  woith  painting;   and   the 

Tided  meat  for  strong  men,  she  is  meaner  a  thing  may  outwardly  be, 

^<^y  lavish  of  milk  for  babes.    He  the  greater  his  delight  in  studying  it 

vho  has  a  taste  for  slops  will  prefer  To  such  as  he  Nature  looks  beautiful 

the  weak  tea  of  "  Faithful  for  Ever"  only  in  her  shabbiest  attire,  and  Art 

^  the  generous  vintage  of  "  Lucile."  has  no   meaning  unless  it  dabbles 

Toaome  minds  there  is  no  poet  Imt  among  weeds  and  dirt    With  the 

^Tentry  Patmore,  and  Bnskm  la  his  whole  world  before  him  whence  to 
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choose,  he  carefully  picks  out  the  very  "  Yon  have  to  iwy 

things  which  a  sounder  instinct,  or  a  ^^f  «»*  »>»  o*^*^*  ^f  **^  «^  * 

Mgher  culture  woiUd  have  ««t\side.  iSl^^o^r^M^S^^^^^ 

Having  a  special  fancy  for  domestic  To  give  aw»T.     Mr  nuid  shall  mend 

scenes,  he  has  managed  to  lower  a  And  let  yoalaTetbcm  bock." 

noble  and  suggestive  theme  into  a  t      ij.v          1.1       ,-     1      j  • 

paltry  photograph  of  bread  and  butter  ,  Isn?**''"  Bweetljr  natural  and  Mm- 

kawki^hnesi.    Every  pimple  iireU-  tf  ^^^ .  ^^  "^ ''  ""t  ^ood  of 

giouBly  brought  out  on  a  fece  by  no  ^«"  ^^!^  ^  ^^  fjd  ask  his 

means  remarkable  for  beauty,  either  mother  for  his  books,  that  he  may  im- 

of  outline  or  expression.    The  poem  P">^«  the  shming  houra  on  shiplxwrd 

is  divided  into  three  books,  each  ron-  fy  polishing  up  his  Grejsk  and  his- 

taining  eight  letters  in  octosyllabic  ^^  J"*  **'i?P?^-  ,  P«™^  *"" 

verse  fand  in  these  letters  may  be  French,  m  which  his  fair  coi^ins  are 

traced,  by  any  curious  and  resolute  ▼eU  learned?    But  m  the  next  letter 

reader,  the  fortunes  of  Frederic  Gra-  f\f  ^*»  **»  "^  *''«  ^*^**^  *^  ™°" 
ham,  from  the  days  of  his  hopeless  ther  s  foreboding,  and  retuims  as  use- 
love  for  the  high-bred  and  beautiful  '??*,*<'*  dMpamng  lover  tte  books 
Honoria,  to  the  hour  when  he  finds  $«  had  sent    His  lastmeeting  with 
himself  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  Honona  nses  mto  poetay  as  she  rises 
good,  quiet,  homely  wife,  to  whom  he  *"  8™«*  ^'^^  favoured  nvaL 
has  meanwhile  l)een  married  some  "  And  as  the  image  of  the  moon 
twelve  years.    What  the  title  of  the  Sj^V  "JP  Y'****i***?**."*'S]"«?"* 
book  may  mean  is  best  known,  per-  S^^jif]' ST^ri^^f^i' 

"L          j.iT_          iL         i-i.                  i-1  vir  tide  fresh  nowme  from  toe  aea, 

haps,  to  the  author ;  but  apparently  And  tnms  to  giddy^flames  that^ 

it  must  be  taken  m  a  non-natural  Over  the  water  to-and-fro, 

sense,  to  imply  that  Frederic's  love.  Thus,  when  he  took  her  hand  to-night, 

though  changed  as  to  its  outward  ob-  ^er  lovely  gravity  of  light 

ject,  remains  always  true  to  his  inner  ^^  flStoS»  w^^l^'*^ 

self.  ® 

Frederic,  a  sailor  of  seven  and  In  manmia's  next  letter  to  her  son, 
twenty,  or  so,  writes  his  mother  a  long  she  prefaces  some  well-meant  but  tire- 
description  of  his  first  boyish  love,  to  some  lecturing  by  these  remarkable 
show  her  that  she  need  not  fear  the  lines  : — 

spells   of  his    "Wiltshire    cousins."  «« Rememher,  Frederic,  this  makes  twice 

The  following  lines  are  a  fair  sample  YouVe  heen  in  love ;  then  why  not  thrice, 

of  his   better  style   and  versifica-  *  Or  ten  times?'* 

tion :  ^^  ^jjgjj  ^jQjjjQ  three  plaintive  let- 

«  One  morning  when  it  flush'd  my  thought  ^  fr??^  4®?^  PVederic,  depicting,  in 

That  what  m  me  such  wonder  wronght,  the  autnor  s  least  prosaic  manner,  the 

Was  <»ll'd  in  men  and  women  love,  pangs  he  continues  to  suffer  by  day. 

And  sick  with  vanity  thereof,  and  the  dreams  that  mock  him  tlirough 

Isaying  loud, '  I  love  her,'  told  the  night,  untU  at  length  he  has  gained 

A  ^^Hn  m^ivstei^?  ^^   assuTauce  of  iEu   Vauihan's 

A  crisis  in  my  mystery  i  ..               jii_t.j».T 

For,  suddenly,  I  seem'd  to  be  happmess  and  her  husband  s  worth. 
Whirled  round,  and  bound  with  showers  of  Mamma  leads  off  the  next  Book  with 
threads,  a  flood  of  useful  advice  against  wed- 
As  when  the  furious  spider  sheds  ^mg  One  woman  because  you  love 

TJ^irC^t^l  he  die :  f^^ther,  also  against  riuihingfix>m^ 

Only  with  me  the%onds  that  iew,  l^ve  too  highly  placed  mto  the  folly 

Enfolding,  thriU*d  me  through  and  through  of  loving  tOO  low. 

With  buss  beyond  aught  heaven  <»n  have,  **  a  gentlewoman's  twice  as  cheap. 

And  pnde  to  call  myself  her  slave."  As  weU  as  pleasanter  to  keep  ^ 

Alarmed  at  certain  warm  lines  touch-  but  such  a  one  "would  surely  not 

ing  one  at  least  of  the  cousins,  his  fond  allow  the  suit"  her  son  could  make  in 

mamma  writes  again  to  warn  Mm  of  his  present  mood ;  and  even  worse 

the  "  double  power"  swayed  by  Hon-  than  a  vulgar  wife  would  be  "  one 

oria  "  througn  Charlotte  Hayes,"  his  absorbed  in  future  life."     Frederic 

first  love.     Alon^  with  some  good  informs  her  that  the  advice  has  come 

counsel,  she  sends  him  "  a  trifling  too  late  :  he  hafi  "  turned  hiB  back  on 

^iMcesent,"  adding,  that  his  despair  "  by  marrying 
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"  Onr  elttplun*ft  dsnghtor,  Juae,— 
A  imt,  rood  g^rl,  who  nw  my  pain. 
And  ipoK6  M  if  die  pitied  me.** 

Jane  has  no  beauty,  homely  man- 
neiBy  and  very  little  talk;  out  he 
likes  her,  and  means  to  love  her  in 
good  time,  but  not,  of  course,  with 
the  loTe  he  has  been  lately  feeling. 

And  now  Jane  takes  up  the  pen  to 
tell  her  mother-in-law  that  dear  Fred 
hopes 

'*  Yoall  come  and  see  us  soon. 
Dear  Fred  will  be  on  leave  all  June, 
And  for  a  week,  or  even  more. 
We  ihall  be  reiT  glad  I'm  soze. 
Dear  Fred  said  I  must  write.    He  thought 
II  aeem*d  so  diirMpectfnl  not. 
Fm  sore  that*s  the  Uui  thing  Fd  be 
To  dear  Frsd's  relatives.    Both  he 
And  I  are  well,  dear  Mrs.  Graham, 
And  trust  nneerely  you're  the  same. 
The  house  is  rather  small  weVe  got,**  &c. 

Her  Uncle  John  thinks  Frederic 
*^  well-bred,  and  an  extremely  nice 
younz  man;"  and,  as  they  "can't 
afforcf  to  hire  a  Yehide,"  he  will  send 
his  carriage  every  day  for  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham'B  benefit. 

**  The  tunpikes  won't  be  much  to  pay," 

he  thoughtfully  adds.  Young  wo- 
men who  taUc  or  write  in  this  way 
will  heuceforth.  remember  that,  ac- 
cording to  Messrs.  Patmore  and  Kus- 
kin,  they  are  uttering  not  bald  col- 
loquialinn,  but  poetry  of  the  purest 
water.  Jane's  letter  winds  up  with 
the  exproflsion  of  a  fear  touchine  the 
state  of  Fred's  soul,  lightened  oy  a 
hope  of  his  final  election. 

After  a  few  pages  of  light  gossip 
from  one  of  Fred's  cousins  to  her  sis- 
ter, tellinff  of  his  marriage  with  "some 
awful  giiX"  Jane  writes  again  to  Mrs. 
Graham.    Of  course  she  sees 

"  How  glad  and  thankful  I  should  be 
Per  soeh  a  husband.     Yet,  to  tell 
The  truth,  I  am  so  miserable  T 

FT«d  is  much  too  good  for  her— makes 
her  **  fed  so  common."    But  oh ! 

^  How  drsadful  if  he  thinks  me  so ! 
h^  no  use  tiying  to  behaTo 
To  him.    His  eye,  so  kind  and  gimTe, 
Looks  through  and  through  me T* 

She  wishes  he  had  that  fancied  wife, 
with  herself  for  maid  She  looks  and 
feela  ao  ill,  and  will  soon  be  looking 
yet  Qglier,  but  she  has  heard  that  men 

"  Nerar  think  women  ufflier  then. 
^rw  write  and  tell  me  if  that's  true. 
And  piidon  me  for  teazingyon 
About  my  dUy  feelings  so. 


Sometimes,  however,  she  fandes  that 
Fred  does  love  her; 

**  And,  thouffh  I'm  neither  fiur  nor  wise, 
Xofw,  tomiehow,  make$  a  woman  nice." 

The  italics  are  ours,  of  cours&  She 
will  try  to  win  him  by  being  good,' 
but  even  that  won't  do. 

**  Why,  I  myself,  I  never  could 
See  what's  in  women's  being  good. 
They*Te  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
But  as  ifBJuti  their  nature  to.** 

Oh !  shade  of  Dr.  Watts,  what  safest 
thou  to  so  daring  a  plagiarism  from 
thhie  immortal  Hymns) 

Dr.  Churchill's  letter  to  his  nephew^ 
though  utterly  needless  in  itself, 
seems  like  hearing  a  tuneful  voice  at 
home  after  the  discordant  jargon  of 
some  strolling  balladnsingerwho  wants 
her  penny  before  she  will  budge.  He 
sings,  like  a  Chorus,  the  beauty  and 
power  of  wedlock  as  a  restorer  and 
finishing  teacher  of  all  true  love. 

**  If  Memory,  still  remorseful,  shapes 
Young  Passion  bringing  Edicol  grapes 
To  travellers  in  the  wildemess, 
This  truth  will  make  regret  the  less; 
Mighty  in  love  as  graces  ue, 
Gm's  ordinance  is  mightier  far.*' 

Frederic  next  announces  the  birth  of 
his  first  baby,  which 

"  Guessed  at  once,  by  great  good  luck. 
The  clever  baby,  how  to  suck  I" 

The  young  mother's  looks  and  mo- 
tions are  sracefully  described  ''as 
there,  lovely  in  love,  she  lay" — 
the  best  though  not  the  most  original 
line  in  the  whole  book.  But  the  street 
singer's  music  bre;^s  in  at  once  in 
the  shape  of  much  vile  twaddle  about 
the  baby's  name  and  bringing  up.  In 
order  that  the  babe's  small  mind  may 
begin  growing  without  delay,  they 
are  both  agreed 

**  *Twill  do  to  pin  a  certain  shawl. 
Too  eay  to  wear,  against  the  wall, 
And  let  lum  learn  to  kick  and  coo 
At  lovely  stripes  of  red  and  blue.** 

And  jus{  fanqr  a  man  past  thirty 
writing  thus  of^a  new-bom  child : — 

"  It's  clear  he's  clever  from  the  way 
He  looks  about,  and  frowns,  and  winks. 
Which  shows  that  he  observes  and  thinks." 

Jane's  next  letter  to  Mrs.  Graham 
shows  an  improved  state  of  feeling 
between  herself  and  Fred  "Since 
baby  came  he  loves  me  so !"  They 
have  something  now  to  talk  abou^ 
and  if  Frederic  ''does  seem  dull  a 
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while,"  she  oaa  &11  back  on  Ixiby.  ''The  MOler^s  Daughter,"  and  the 

She  would  be  hai^,  indeed,  ^  Princees*'  in  Tain.    Meanwhile  we 

'*  If  quite  take  leave  to  cli^  to  our  old  heremea. 

ConyiDcad  that  Fnderie  wm  right  "  Mallem  cum  Fliatone  eriare  qnam 

About  nligton ;  bat  he'f  odd  ;*'  cum  hia  rect^  sentiie." 

and  smiled  disdainfully  when  S^£^  ^^  this  mind  we  would  offer 

M. bowed  him  Thbty-tl«e  and  foor  ^.  grudging  welcome  to  the  bard 

Of  Chapter  moem^firH  t^f  Car:*  f'^^^  Pge?»8  fail  next  Under  review. 

^        J  XL.  1    i.         1  X  Au   i?         -  In  Mr.  Stigant'a  **  Vision  of  Barba- 

Beyond  this  last  couplet  the  force  of  pogg.  ^^  5^^^,  Poems,"  there  is  an 

mventive  gemus  canlmrdly  CO.    Dr.  amount  of  fine  poetiy  such  as  sel- 

Watts  and  the  poete  of  St  Giles  are  ^om  meets  the  eye  in  a  firet  Yolume 

thrown  into  the  shade  for  ever,  and  ^yy  an  unknown  author.    His  Muse 

Mr.^  Pataiore,  if  he   is  wise,  wm  g^ems  to  msp  the  lyre  with  notran- 

Btraightway  turn  hw  Pegasus  out,  to  ^li^    ^anS^  J^^  to  strike  the  chords 

*^x  1     ^^^  r^  shortcoming  with  the  touch  and  scope  of  a  thorough 

might  cloud  the  lustre  of  so  great  a  n^ag^r^    Sensuous  almost  as  thosTof 

victory.              u    1    T       i.  u  Keats,  but  stirred  by  a  wilder  passion. 

In  the  Third  Book  Jane  Wcesup  ^^  resonant  withalouder  clash  of 

her  pen  to  acquaint  Mra  Grahwn  ^nna,  are  the  strains  he  invites  us  to 

with  the  iMual  nothings,  followed  by  j^ear.  ffis  sympathies  are  mostly  with 

an  aooount  of  H^onas  first  visit  to  ^^  ^^^te^.  ^^i^  ^^j^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

her  house.    In  the  second  letter  she  Bufferings  of  other  men,  witli  nations 

herself  is  descnbed  by  Fred  s  gDssip.  groaning  under  the  ills  of  priestly  or 

pg  cousin,  I^yChtheiroe.A^^^  wcular  misrule.    If  we  smle  at  his 

by  one  pen  and  another  the  ttun  Cham  p^ose  tirade  against  Tories,  and  his 

ofwreUAedsmim.talkgetei^^  ^         ^   defeScTof   the   Imperial 

out  to  the  needful  length.    Barring  Usurper  whose  hand  has  helped  to 

some  pretty  lines  m  one  of  Fredenc  s  jaiae  trampled  Italy  from  the  dust, 

letters,  this  latter  part  is  one  barren  ^^  ^^n  folfow  him  heart  and  soul  in 

waste  of  words,  m  which  only  the  the  thundwous  invective  whidi,  under 

fJ^llJ®?^"^!?^?      •'™^*^®*^  tl»e  mask  of  a  great  German  Em- 

the  beauties  of  a  teeming  j»rden-   In  ^       ^e  hurls  at  the  spirit  of  that 

one  or  two  places  the  bald  knguage  ^^  ^j^p™  ^^^h  has  for  so  many 

and  feeble  ideas  suggest  somewhat  of  centuries  cheated  and  oppressed  th« 

the  mirth  that  comes  from  an  out-  ^^j^d    Listen  to  Barbarossa,  spesk- 

ra^ous  melodrama  or  an  infamously  i„g  f^^  ^  enchanted  throne  in  the 

bad  farce;  as  when,  for  instance,  dear  mountains  of  Salabui«  :- 

Fred  closes  an  account  of  his  pic-mc  ^ 

with  the  donkey-boy's  remark  to  •'Oh,yenatioMl  oh  ye  nations  I  though  th. 

To„p. "^       "^  bigot  gnash  and  wall, 

^'^^  '  Let  no  jogger  aoe  God's  terren,for  jetfaas 

«  To  'ftve  to  wop  the  donkeys  so  to  Imeel  and  quail : 

'Ardens  the  *art,  but  they  won*t  go  DispoaMss  the  haipy  tcSie  of  triple  enwa 

Without  t"  and  Peter's  keri, 

But  if  any  one  with  the  least  sense  ^'^i^'^'iJ^Zl:f"^'^ 

of  humour  or  fitness  in  him  can  read  Let  no  Tultwe's  mSj  gaibege  feed  yoo 

this  poem  through,  and  profess  to  en-  young  ones  in  the  ■oheols, 

joy  it  as  a  serious  work  of  art  all  we  Let  them  drink  Tkuths  liWag  waten,  not 

can  say  is,  we  understand  him  not  -  ,  ^"t'"  ??»>"'<»  ■«?™»y  voo}*; 

If  this'islke  style  of  poetry  which  ^•^•thtcolrit^^ffletS^^ 

modem  readersauesupposea to nanker  And  the  light  of  Christ  »ii^ii  inelyin  <bi 

after— if  the   baldest  OOmmonplaoe,  darkened  conscience  nign: 

the  silliest  details,  the  paltriest  scrap-  And  when  your  souls  for  aye  have  boist  the 

ings   of   tea-table   phUosophy,  the  ^  papal  prison  bands,     .    ^_^  .     . 

madest  infusiomi  of  originaf  thought  ^^^tdT^U^T^"^  "^ 

go  far  m  these  days  to  make  up  an  ^ 

exquisite  poem^hen  indeed  have  the  And  here  is  another  spirited  burst 

heroes  of  the  "Dunciad"  been  cruelly  fimn  the  same  poem : — 

wronged,  the  tele  of  "  Betty  Poy '^^  „  .             ,          ^  r^a^    .  t^m^ 

Bhouflhkve  ranked  above  the  master-  ^'ZJ^^^'^JI^ Z^"^' 

piMQB  of  Scott,   Bjrron,  or  SheUey,  Eome  is  Romrtmd  new  ehuga  b  i»« 

andTenfi7BonhaswnttonhiB"I>on,''  guile  and  cruelty; 
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HtlMyeMuiot  iMsk  Dm  body  tlMj  friu  l»-  done  mope  even  justice  to  the  noble 

eytotb»mqd,  muaic  of  Mr.  Stigant'B  verse.    Still 

^'"J^'^S:^J!SJ^  \^  ^  ^^^¥^  ^or  Buch  lines  bs 

Thty'U  hid*  tbemtelTM  beoMih  the  muk  these :  and  going  again  over  the  dark 

9(  ciTil  rif  hi  »Bd  good,  field  of  unutterable  cnmes  and  -woes. 

Siaf  pMlmB  m  tbanks  whoi  mil  tlio  tsrth  '^  amid  the  dreary  wastes  of  penury/ 

wuf**?  "FT^  y^^"^    .^*u  where  the  toiling  miUions"  work  and 

While  the  jut  and  bMing  mvtjr  they  .       ^               ^  ^j^             „  ^  j^ 

eoiie«iii  to  loiweet  helL  « vi_    v       "     V           v**v. »  o*/w^    vij  uj^ 

Uato  GmeM  mad  to  Umvoe,  they  wiUiing  "^^  beasts  whose  Veijr  life  IB  dead" 

the  tocnn  bell.  — among  the  haunts  <h  Pleasure  that 

Whm  the  town  is  hea»*d  with  corpeet  end  "  revels  dose  to  Horror's  lair,"  or 

blood  drowM  the  kennel «"««,  those  of  Fraud  and  Treachery  lurking 

^"-     PT^  •   /'?■*«»'»«*■  ^^  ^'^^  and  working  ruin  to  one  man  or  many 

■iw  in  fnll-voioed  choir,  •"*">*  *t  vr*«^.*g  ^  u^u  wr  r"**  '"'"'-LJr*  ***•"* j 

TTiOTwxU  earn  the  gone  of  mazdsr with  "^^  yonder  where^  oy  the  Thames 8 

Chriffinenmentc^gnce,  "gloomy  wave,"  sits  "Tory  Bufo, 

Km  end  wmih  with  holy  wmter  ite  blood-  once  the  boldest  of  Britain's  patriots, 

ipirted  hmnds  and  fMo.  and  now  the  most  evasive  of  smooth- 

0  Boio^,  Europe,  dmre  to  Bmy  m  Ue  » eye  m  gj^^g^  senators,  we  feel  for  the  mo- 

Stand  ap  «Net  mad  bee  men*!  God  in  men.  ?»«»*  incUned  to  withdraw  OUr  stric- 

hood*a  mmieatr.*'  tures,  and  to  shift  the  burden  of  un- 

If  he  tdT^her  one^ded  viewH  ^Z.  ^"^  *'"  ^*''  '^""^^  *" 

t^i  ^F^  Vi  TTl^"/  ^  Better  than  his  ahort  political  Bonga 

poTOftl  wnting  that  nMrb  rtanzas  ^  ^^j^        .^    p  t^  %f 

h^J^  .Wv'Ct  ™±tit«Z"  ^«^«i"  »d  «  ChaJ^on'e  Lament" 

St  rf^^^teMiSfi!??^^  P"^  In  a  longer  piece  called  «  Des  JUger-B 

tureofourinodeniBabyKb:-  Gelubd^"  wefoUowtheboldstepeof 

*  0  Uniimi  awKt  dim  woriubcf  «f  Um  ^he  hontsman  who  swore 


0  Imi  Babel  of  tUi  iuiiT«tM  I  "  *'"  '^V  ^  voold  find 

KtmnefiUiauidlMUoftortiindwntli.  To  Hi*  Jungfrwi'.  froM  thron.. 

0  pUj«o-^!t!  bbekliiog  oat  from  won*  to        The  lone  of  her  solitade  he  wouU  nnbmd. 


And  Me  the  new  ^etn  aloiie. 

^'^*^^~""'~'~*^'^"'"'*~^       After  many  stamns  of  rough  but 


Kngine  iounenaeof  mmn'fepnmeTmldoom!  powerful  verse,  in  which  all  the  hor- 

WeU  o'er  thee  like  the  nUet  o*er  the  hemne  ror  and  glory  of  the  Alpine  ice-WOrld 

Haag  thy  low  leaden  dondi  in  oemaeleu  are  passed  in  turn  before  US,  we  see 

n  .*f*?"'  .               *  vm:i       #  .t-  the  daring  wanderer  scale  the  very 

wiTb  r^  *"^                     ^  top  of  the  Jungfrau^s  crest,  to  disap- 
pear for  ever  in  a  fmious  storm  sent 

Yh  from  the  dmiknvB  of  thy  dmrk«t  hour  bj  the  demons  of  the  surrounding 

Ii  whUpewd  comfort.     'Mid  the  graeniitg  peaks. 

n*—     y.             1  V          •  •  *'  The  Jangfrmn  abe  emnghthim  up  e*en  aa  he 

|Ji  ipeBrhlMi  mngniih,  agoniatng  power,  l>^^              ^^             '^ 

^^^mf  ftiU  Toieea  lonnding  OTcn  higher,  gj^  l^jijll  j^m  ^^^ ;_  tomb, 

Wffiirj^^^^  And^.wee^iroa.n^te.r.fnll  oft  o'er  the 


A«lW;Uglowingfromthebrighthe.rth.  Where  he  deep.  tiU  the  day  of  doom.- 

fire,  There  is  an  affectation  of  rough  and 

wj^Jl  peta  inthoot  into  the  boar  itreet,  careless  variety  in  Mr.  Stigant*s  ballad 

Aadpasp  the  toii-wom  band  iheie  in  earn,  measures  which  seems  unsuitod  to  the 

uuon  fweet.  refined  ears  of  modem  readers,  and 

^e  poem  whence  we  have  here  unworthy  of  his  own  especial  genius, 

2^oked  seems  lUce  an  unfinished  essay  In  **  The  Vision  of  Bw-barossa"  an 

^the  snthor'Sydbowingwhathecan  occasional  line  or  couplet,  like  that 

Qo  rather  than  satisfying  us  wholly  which  closes  our  first  extract,  relieves 

▼ith  what  he  has  done.    As  a  picture  the  sameness,  while  it  marks  off  the 

it  u  vague,  overcharged  with  shadow,  several  cadences  of  a  long  trochaic 

uul  mireheved  bv  those    brighter  symphonv.    But  in  shorter  pieces  the 

touches  which  truth  demands,  and  art  melodv  snould  flow  not  indeed  with 

in  this  case  would  have  allowed.    A  insipid  smoothness,  but  without  those 

utUe  mote  compression  of  words  and  sudden  breaks  and  bumpings  which, 

rurnea  of  sentiment  would  have  occurringchieflyin  the  rudest  of  our 
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old  ballads,  may  have  escaped  notice 
in  the  days  when  every  song  was  set 
to  its  own  tune.  Mr.  Stigant's  ex- 
cesses in  this  way  can  only  arise  from 
carelessness  or  mistaken  views,  for  his 
best  poems  have  an 'easy,  simple  mu- 
sic of  their  own,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing stanza,  from  ^'The  Countess  of 
Tnpoli,"  is  no  uncommon  sample  : — 

*'  Ab  when  »  feveroai  maiden  near  her  doom 
Gets  slowly  well,  so  fiair  his  face  did  grow. 
And  faint  as  blasheson  the  white  rose  bloom, 
Flushes  athwart  his  cheek  would  come 
and  go; 
And  all  would  sigh  and  think  upon  his 
tomb, 
Who  watch*d  his  pallid  features*  fitful 
glow, 
And  did  mark  how  his  curled  and  chestnut 

hair 
Streamed  o*er  his  brow  so  silken,  sofb,  and 
rare." 

Steeped  in  soft  music,  and  bright 
with  its  changeful  colouring  is  the 
"Proem  to  an  Unfinished  Tale,"  a 
fragment  of  a  poem  which  the  author 
will  do  well  to  finish  at  his  leisure. 
The  foUowing  few  lines  wiU  give  a 
very  faint  idea  of  what  is  wholly  beau- 
tiful as  far  as  it  goes,  both  for  its 
wealth  of  inward  fancy  and  its  sen- 
suous reflection  of  outward  things. 

'*  Oh !  from  the  time  the  sun  comes  o*er  the 

hill, 
While  yet  the  dew  upon  the  gprass  is  chill, 
When  the  brown  lark  first  rises  from  his 

nest 
Brushing  some  diamonds  with  his  freckled 

breast 
From  off  the  lank,  green  blades  which  droop 

around 
His  lowly  cot  clean  delved  in  the  ffround ; 
Oh !  from  the  time  he  strains  his  feathered 

throat 
To  send  the  flying  stars  some  farewell  note, 
Give  me  from  airy  mom  to  careless  stray, 
Till  tears  of  twilight  mourn  the  dying  day, 
Along  our  southern  downs*  sleek-breasted 

swells, 
Where  golden  gorse,  and  broom,  and  thymy 

deUs, 
Or  plots  of  purple  heath  all  ankle-deep. 
Do  sometimes  spot  the  hillside's  grassy 

sweep.** 

But  it  is  in  epic  poetry  that  Mr. 
Stigant  shines  brightest  If  the  swal- 
low-flights of  self-uttered  feeling  are 
little  to  his  taste ;  if  he  has  no  set 
scheme  of  moral  wisdom  to  illustrate 
in  poems  short  or  long,  he  has  the 
true  minstrel's  power — so  rare  in  these 
days — of  telling  a  good  story  in  the 
most  touching  and  tuneful  manner. 
Give  him  a  simple  old  legend  of  Pro- 
venoe  or  Champagne,  and  he  will 
clothe  it  in  verse  almost  as  sweetly 


fanciful  as  the  ^'Eveof  St  Agnes,'' and 
as  movingly  mournful  as  "Isahella." 
The  fair  reader  who  may  shrink 
from  the  horrible  close  of  *'  Raoul  de 
Coucy"  will  find  a  pleasant  relief  in 
bendmg  with  the  Countess  of  Tripoli 
over  the  last  gaze  of  the  love-smitten 
wanderer,  who  has  come  to  die  at  her 
feet  A  yet  finer  poem — indeed  the 
finest  in  the  book — is  **  Sampson  and 
Dalilah."  in  which  the  author  has 
handlea  with  marked  success  a  theme 
which  would  have  utterlv  mocked  the 
efforts  of  any  poet  enduea  with  slight- 
er or  less  varied  powers.  Here,  indeed, 
we  have  a  hopeful  instance  of  what 
may  yet  be  achieved  by  our  modern 
bards,  if  they  will  but  use  their  eyes 
and  fancies  less  in  puzzling  over  the 
hardest  problems  of  a  r^ess,  self- 
scanning,  scientific  age,  than  in  fol- 
lowing out  those  poetic  instincts  by 
which  all  great  artists  of  every  a^e 
and  walk  of  art  have  been  guided  in 
their  upward  way  to  fame.  Of  lyric 
poets  we  have  more  than  enough ;  but 
the  art  of  story-tellinff  owns  few  pro- 
fessors, even  among  tne  crowd  of  no- 
velists who  thrust  their  speciid  weak- 
nesses upon  us  at  every  turn.  As  a 
sample  of  what  can  be  done  with  a 

food  historical  subject,  '^  Samson  and 
>alilah"  will  rank  high  among  mo- 
dem poems.  No  matter  how  old  or 
trite  the  storv  of  human  deeds  and 

gassions  may  be,  when  he  who  tells  it 
as  genius  enough  to  clothe  it  with  a 
beauty  and  a  meaning  other  than  it 
had  before.  "Non  cuivis  contingit 
adire  Corinthum:"  but  Mr.  Stigant 
has  not  failed  even  where  Milton  nad 
trod  before  hiuL  His  presentment  of 
the  Hebrew  Hercules  struggling  with 
the  half-painful  witcherysned  upon 
him  by  the  lovely  Philistine  who  lures 
him  only  to  his  ruin,  is  full  of  quiet 
power,  and  maintains  the  dignity 
without' marrinff  the  human  interest 
of  his  theme.  Samson  is  made  no 
vulgar  brute,  nor  less  than  ravishing 
is  the  witch  whose  black,  rippling 
hair 

^*  as  it  swung  down  below 
Her  f^  round  ankles,  bound  with  flashing 

gold, 
Wared  undulations  within  Samaon's  breast ; 
Who  on  his  elbow  rais'd,  with  lion  stare. 
GouchM  like  a  lion,  every  move  devonr'd 
From  out  the  caverns  of  hii  bnge  black 

eyes." 

As,  under  pain  of  a  fearful  death  on 
her  failing  to  coax  out  of  him  the  fate- 
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fal  secret  of  his  strength,  she  soothes  out  doing  the  least  violence  to  the 

and  maddens  him  hy  turns  with  all  facts  related  in  the  Bible.    Through- 

the  skill  of  a  perfect  actress,  we  feel  out  this  poem,  indeed,  there  is  a  tmth- 

the  violence  of  the  storm  that  rages  like  breadth  of  portraiture  which  Ten- 

iK-ithin  the  poor  dupe's  heart,  and  nyson's  most  ambitious  pieces  seldom 

hope  in  spite  of  historical  facts,  -that  if  ever  reach.    Forgetting  that  the 

after  one  fierce  quarrel  between  them  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  the 

he  has  left  the  harlot's  dwelling  never  hapless  Hebrew  prepares  himself  for 

to  return.    All  that  day  he  wanders  the  meeting  on  which  his  charmer 

toand-fro,  tossed  between  the  me-  hadforereckoned.    That  night's  feast- 

mory  of  lus  peaceful  youth  and  the  ing  is  painted  with  a  wealth  of  illus- 

blLsiful  fluttenngs  of  his  mad  love :  trative  fancy  which,  elsewhere  grow- 

"  And  a.  the  Libyan  lion,  in  whose  side  1?^  into  a  fault,  BCCms  here  tO  add  but 

The  Ethiop  hunter,  irith  unerring  aim,  the  necdtul  adornment  to  a  most  vo- 

llas  lodged  the  Tenoin*d  barb  from  hom^  luptUOUS  theme.     Spreading  OUt  wide 

_  *»^»  **  the  milky  wonder  of  her  full  round 

Dies  not  at  once,  but  nu^s  £ar  and  wide  arms"  to  wmd  them  round  her  truant 

Jieneath  the  brazen  surface  of  the  skv,  i^«^«    i.i,«   «„^«;,»«  4.^,«««^4.m.w,«  ^«^«..«. 

And  .pums  the  earth,  and  drags  his'sting-  J^.^er,  the  cwmmg  temptress  draws 

ing  aide  him  to  her  side,  and,  while  the  feast 

AIoDff  the  Band,  and  roars  fit  roars  to  break  is  making  ready,  singS  to  the  music  of 

The  sleep  of  Thothmes  in  his  pyramid,  her  harp. 

And  finas  no  easement  tiU  in  xingly  state  "  holding  aye 

He  lays  his  lifeless  head  upon  the  sand—  On  him  the  magic  of  her  dove-like  eyes,** 

So  'twas  with  Sjamson."  ,       .          •      t.  •         -xi.                i. 

and  entrancing  him  with  every  charm 

Having  quelled  his  rage  for  a  while  by  which  art  could  set  off  her  natural 

by  slaying  a  tiger  and  a  boar,  he  feels  beauty, 

the  old  madness  return  at  the  lifting  «  And,  as  she  Uy  in  grand  simplicity, 

of  his  perfumed  mantle  to  wipe  his  A  fulminating  lieht  of  triumph  glowed 

hrow.     Tearing  off  the  tigerSKin  he  All  round  about  her,  sure  confiding  in 

had  just  put  on,  Samson  turns  back  P'  omnipotence  of  beauty,  proud  to  bo 

upon  his  steps,  knd  ere  eve  we  find  ^  Ptrtrth  -*''^                     ^ 

liim  seated  among  the  vines  by  Dali-  ** 

lah's  house,  plucking  "the  ringlets  After  the  banquet  poor  Samson  un- 
soiir"  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  listen-  folds  his  scheme  in  words  pregnant 
ing  to  the  sounds  of  merriment  not  with  the  simple  earnestness  of  an  old- 
far  off.  world  Israelite  versed  in  the  wonder- 
wi^jQ         *  1*     1      u      11-1       *  ful  history  of  his  race.    Let  them  flee 

And  Samson  felt  so  lone  he  well-nigb  wept :  «„,„^  4.^^:^4.1,^.  i,«  «^««  .*«,!  4.^««*u^« 

And  from  the  melting  mood  a  thought  fway  together,  he  cnes,  and  together 

flashed  forth,  hve  henceforth  among  his  country- 

That  yet  there  was  one  way  by  which  he  men,  praising  the  name  of  Israel's 


_    «»»8^fc  Jehovah.    Turning  on  him**  the  melt- 
Serve  God.  and  not  abandon  DaWah."  j^g  fon(biess  of  love-languid  eyes/' 

In  his  present  mood  the  very  soft-  I>alilab  swears  to  any  thing  he  will 

nc8s  of  a  summer  eve  woos  him  on-  ask :  a  few  words  more  reveal  to  her 

ward  to  his  doom ^  ^^  cared  to  know  :  and  a  drugged 

«<5-r^*-.    *v  4        -       J         *Mi  goblet  leaves  Israel's  champion  at  the 

oweet  was  the  dewy  ere,  and  very  stiil,  =»  c  x,-     c  t\  ufx,    t.        ir 

Aadshrinkingly  the  atari  peep'doie  by  one  ^^^ercy  of  his  foes.     Dalllah   herself 

Through  the  bitte  sky,  aa  though  each  fear'd  receives  a  poetical  J  ustice  at  the  hands 

the  day  of  the  rich  merchant  with  whom  she 

Would  see  it,  and  grew  bolder  as  it  saw  goes  to  live,  and  whom  she  afterwards 

An?i^'^%'?i'Jf*   The  fireflies  flash'd  forsakes  for  a  wealthier  paramour. 

And  danced  like  little  wmged  stars  below.  a^j  „^  ^^j„  „  ^rs^,„  „u:Ji^  f^^  „,^ 

Then  Samson  felt  the  mild  reproof  of  eve,"  ^^,  ^0  ends  a  poein  whlch  few,  WO 

think,  will   read   through   without 

and  hastened  to  put  his  purpose  to  boding  great  thinss  for  its  author's 

the  proof.    It  was  a  happy  touch  of  future,  if  only  life  be  spared  him,  and 

art  to  make  his  better  feelings  the  the  will  to  cultivate  his  powers  to 

handmaids  to  his  blind  passion,  with-  their  utmost  be  not  found  nagging. 
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AS  OKLT  SON. 
CHAFTEB  IZ. 

The  dinner  dressing-bell  was  ringing,  ourselves  np  in  the  study*  spile  of  Ht^ 

as  Ned  reached  the  lodge,  and  he  was  pleasant  coolness  in  the  air  after  «u 

glad  enouffh  to  go  straight  to  his  own  this  heat    It*s  an  intricate  bano^ 

room   witnout   encountering  either  that  Colnbrook  mortgage,  and  vl. 

father  or  mother.     Few  lads  spent  take   us  some   time   to  look   v*^ 

less  time  at  a  looking-glass  in  general ;  througL" 

but  on  this  occasion,  few  fair  ladies  "  Entirely  at  your  senrioBv  my  dnr 

would  have  spent  more  than  he.    In  sir." 

fact,  the  stone-splinter  had  left  its  **  Ned,  tell  your  mother  to  aesd  m 

mark  upon  his  broad  forehead  pretty  a  cup  of  tea  down  stain  later.   I  d<«  t 

phiinly;  and  he  had  much  ado  to  think  she'll  see  us  in  the  drawn ; 

master  the  unwonted  task  of  coaxing  room  again  to-nizht*' 

one  lock  of  his  brown  hair  to  hide  it  He  found  her  ^ing  on  a  so>&.  in  i£ 

When  at  hist  he  came  down  stairs,  he  arched  recess,  by  a  window,  the  lu*/ 

was  glad  to  find  a  fourth  person  in  from  which  went  past,  leaviiic  K-t 

the  drawing-room,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  in  half-gloom.    He  was  glad  of  t^o: 

Locksley.    That  would  stave  awk-  shadowy  darkness ;  he  sat  down  is  it. 

ward  questionings  off  a  little.  close  h«side  her  on  the  floor,  aa: 

''No  fish,  N^)''  said  his  father,  would  have  taken  her  hand  in  La 

"I  suppose."  But  she  laid  both  here  gently  umi 

''  Not  a  fin."  his  head*  and  drew  it  down  to  bcc 

"  Who  left  her  without  a  kiss  this  own  breast    Then  she  lifted  the  <x-»- 

morning  1"  said  his  mother,  as  he  coaling  lock  again,  and  said,  alaaort 

bent  to  her  cheek  over  the  back  of  in  a  whisper — 

her  arm  chair.  "  I  fear  the  wound  is  deep*  Ned  ' 

The  fourth  person  was  a  man  of  "  What !  that  scratch,  mother  i 

business  come  to  confer  with  Locksley  "No,  Ned!  not  that  wound;  bot 

upon  some  matter  concerning  my  the  other  1" 

lord's  estate.  He  was  a  well-informed  "What  other  1" 

and  chatty  man,  whose  conversation  He  disengaged  himself  Iran  h«r 

made  the  dinner  unconstrained  and  hold  on  him,  turned,  faced  her.  ar : 

tolerable.     Once  only,  Ned  felt  his  was  sorry  now  for  the  deep  twih^'  *• 

mother's  look  seeking  what  lav  be-  which  lay  upon  her  oonntenanoa.  diia- 

neath  the  lock  upon  his  forehead,  mins  the  lights  and  lines  whoMv  It 

She  lifted  it  with  ner  soft  fingers  as  misht  have  read  an  anawcr. 

she  passed  him  on  her  way  out  of  the  Soth  were  nlent   Bat,  through  th^ 

room,  but  dropped  it  without  a  word,  shadows,  the  soft  Ueht,  streaming  fuli 

"Only  a  mother's  heart!"  thought  of  tendemefls,  grew luminoos between 

Ned,    onlv  a  mother's  heart !"  whilst  her  own  eyes  and  her  boy's.    At  W: 

the  man  of  business  was  endeavouring  he  saw.  and  saw  that  she  saw.  Si^  b« 

to  enlighten  his  father  on  the  nature  let  his  head  sink,  till  it  rested  on  bcr 

and  value  of  railway  scrip,  a  new  breast  again,  and  said, 

and  not  over  important  item  yet  in  "  Yea,  mother,  vety  deep,  inde^' 

the  catalogue  of  marketable  "securi-  His  ear  lay  so  dose  that  it  brani 

ties."  Clouds  had  come  up  at  sunset,  the  ouick  throb  quickening  and  u# 

in  spite  of  the  past  brilliancy  of  the  words  once  more  came  thnlling  hia- 

day;  so  it  was  darker  than  might  " Only  a  mother's  heart T 

have  been  expected  for  the  time  of  How  could  he  think  of  wringiAi  -t 

year.  by  leaving  her  t    He  would  carry  oot 

"Anymoredaret^Mr.  Bobinst"  her  hopea,  aa  truly  as  his  own  mgrrU 

"  No,  thank  you.''  for  burial,  to  that  far  East,  towani* 

"And  you  must  leave  to-morrow  which  his  face  was  set  I    Bf  what 

mominff  V*  right  would  he  do  so  f 

"  Early,  to  meet  the  mail.'*  *"  Did  you  guess  it,  then,  dear  »> 

"Then  Tm  afraid  we  must  shut  ther!" 
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^  No,  Ned«  Fool  that  I  was ;  how  which  had  seemed  weeks  to  her,  wait* 

can  I  forgire  myself  1"  ing  for  this  heart  to  heart  tdk  with 

He  was  startled  by  a  bitterness  so  her  son.     Had  it  done  so,  his  last 

little  like  her  usual  gentle  mood.   He  words  would  at  once  have  steadied  it 

put  his  hand  upon  her  heart  as  he  "  He  must  go/' she  thought,  ** since 

withdrew  his  head  again,  and  felt  the  it  is  plain  that  Lady  Constance  will 

bound.  not     If  Bookenham  is  to  be  her 

''  Are  you  angry,  then,  with  me  for  home  for  life,  it  is  as  if  she  were  fixed 

this?"  her  life  long  here  at  Cransdale.    To 

"Xo,  my   poor  boy,  mv  darling;  be  pricked  to  death  with  pin  points 

not  with  you.    Angry  with  you,  in-  is  exquisite  ignominy  no  less  than  ex- 

deed!*'  quisite  pain.     Severance  may  bring 

''With  whom,  then,  dearest  1    Not  sadness ;  but  continual  contact,  such 

with  herf"  as  theirs  would  be,  can  only  breed 

Lucy  was    half-indignant  at   his  fretfulness  or  savagery.  My  Ned  shall 

eagerness  to  absolve,  nay,  to  battle  for  go,  were  pangs  of  parting  to  kill  me." 

her,  who  had  filched  his  heart  from  Little  wonder  that  the  lad  felt  more 

himself  and  from  his  mother.    But^  and  more  as  if  the  subtle,  sympathe- 

half-ashamed  at  her  own  indignation,  tic  stream  between  her  eyes  and  his 

ahe  said  nothing.  were  searching  out  the  verv  deep  of 

"  Who  told  you,  then?'*  the  spirit  within  him.  Part  from  her ! 

"  Her  mother."  It  seemed  as  if  the  power  to  will — 

"  Was  she  angry  with  me  1"  could  he  still  wish   it — were  being 

"  She  said  not ;  only  sorrv."  drawn  from  out  of  him,    by  that 

''WelL  that  was  kind  of  her."  strange   magnetism   of  a  mother's 

''Ah,  but  it  hurt  me  more  1  I  never  victorious  love, 

knew  tin  now  the  cruelty  of  pity."  "  But  what  took  you,  my  dear  boy, 

Then,  again,  both  were  for  some  to    Bookenham  ?     I    should   have 

time  silent  thought  it  the  last  nlace  where  you 

^  How  came  the  cut  upon  your  would  have  gone  to-day." 

forehead  t"  Then  came  the  story  of  the  idiot 

"  From  a  splinter  of  a  stone   I  child  and  his  sick  mother, 

smashed."  "  Poor  woman !  only  think  how  she 

^  Then  you  were  angry ;  that's  an  must  have  increased  the  hardship  of 

old  angry  trick  of  yours.    Angrv  with  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  by  living 

her.  or  with  her  mother,  Ned !'  miles  off  from  her  work  up  there. 

With  neither."  What  a  magnificent  self-sacnfice !" 

"  With  yourself  1"  Oh,  what  luxury  to  hear  him  say 

*'  I  skoiUd  have  been."  so !    To  hear  him  marvel  and  admire 

"  But  were  not  Tell  me,  then,  with  at  what  she  had  it  in  her  own  heart 

whom."  to  outdo.  It  sent  a  thrill  throueh  her, 

'*  I  was  hiffh  up  on  the  moor,  and  almost  too  delicious  to  be  lawful, 

could  overlook  the  tree-tops  at  Kook-  Stay !  was  that  so,  or  was  it  not  1 

enham !"  Gould  self-indulgence  be  blameworthy 

*'  Oh,  fool,  and  blind  !"  she  cried,  rising,  imsousht  out  of  self-sacrifice  ? 

Parting  up.     "Not  you,  Ned,   no  "Yes,  Ned!  But  she  did  it  to  keep 

my  darling,  not  you  :  but  your  mo-  her  boy." 

tber,  here.    I  never  thought  of  Boy-  "  To  keep  her  boy,"  thought  Ed- 

Bt^nfor  her,  no  more  than  of  you,  my  ward ;  "  so  that  is  full  explanation 

po^r  boy.    Are  you  sure  of  it  ?"  is  it,  and  dwindles  down  the  marvel 

'*  Almost  And  I  think  Boyston  is."  in  a  mother's  eyes  7    To  keep  her 

Then  he  told  her ;  for,  somehow,  boy !    That  then  is  full  satisfaction 

he  could  keep  nothing  back  just  then,  for  a  self-devoted  mother's  heart—  . 

how  near  the  Dresden  vase  on  Lord  *  Only  a  mother's  heart  !*    Ah,  yes, 

J^yston's  mantelpiece  had  been  to  I  see.    *  Only  a  mother's  heart  1'  very 

^arinff  thefate  of  the  splintered  stone,  true  !'' 

He  told  her  also  of  Mrs.  White's  Again  there  was  a  long  spell  of 

chatterine  surmises,  and  of  the  way  silence.    Edward  looked  out  at  the 

JQ  which  her  random  words  had  stung  open  window,  where  a  thinning  space 

him  to  the  quick.  upon  the  cloudy  sky-field,  showed  that 

Lucy's  purpose  had  not  faltered  the  moon's  forceful  gentleness  was 

daring  all  the  long  hours  of  that  day,  melting  the  heat  mists  away.    But  he 

27* 
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still  felt  his  mother's  look  stream  on  "What  is  it,  mother,  dear  1" 

him,  and  knew  that  her  eyes  did  not  But  the  words  were  idle;  for,  as  if 

go  wandering  forth  into  the  summer  a  magnet  drew  his  fingers,  they  had 

night.  at  once  an  iron  grip  upon  the  hilt 

He  was  now  sitting  on  the  lower  "You  know  it  well  enough.  Ned. 

end  of  the  sofa  and  she  near  the  head  Your  grwidfather's  old  sword.' 

of  it    Presently  she  drew  nearer  him.  One  hand  was  on  the  hilt,  the  other 

and,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoul-  on  the  scabbard.    He  drew  it — scarce 

der,  said  :  an  inch  or  two,  thrust  the  steel  down 

"  When  do  you  go,  Ned  ?"  quick  into  the  sheath  again  and  held 

"  Go,  dearest ;  go  where  ]'*  it  back  towards  her. 

"  To  India."  "  Do  not  tempt  me,  dearest    I  said 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !"  He  put  his  'cost  what  cost  wilL' " 

arms  about  her  so  manful  tenderly.  "GrodblessyouforyourwUltomake 

"  I  was  selfish,  ungrateful,  cowardly,  the  costly  sacrifice,  my  son.    May  He 

I  will  stay  here."  accept  it !— in  such  sort  as  we  doy- 

This  abo  was  delicious,  with  deli-  yom*  father  and  I — ^taking  the  will 

ciousness  pure  beyond  suspicion-   She  for  the  deed ;  for  we  are  well  re- 

?aused  to  drink  it  in  and  savour  it.  solved  to  take  no  more  from  you. 

hey  had  not  stolen  all  his  love  from  I  will  not  call  your  wound  a  mere 

her  !  boy's  fancy,  Ned.    A  son^ow  piercing 

"  My  Ned,  I  cried  this  morning  your  heart  wounds  my  own  too  deep 

in  my  first  pain.    My  Ned,  yes,  min^,  for  that.    But  young  flesh  and  young 

for  he  will  stay  with  me."  spirit  are  akin,  when  both  are  pure 

And  he  was  hers.    Yet, — ah,  she  and  healthy  as  I  joy  to  believe  yoiu^ 

was  spared  knowledge  of  the  cniel  my  darling.    Their  wounds  heal  firm 

yet ! — ^yet,  as  she  put  her  mother  lips  and  clean  when  nothing  frets  and 

upon  the  spot  where  Constance's  had  gangrenes.    This  home  would  be  a 

been  upon  his  forehead,  there  was  a  sickly  hospital  for  you.     Here  you 

shiver  in  his  heart,  as  if  the  newly-  would  have  a  thousand  petty  throes 

buried  love  had  stirred  within  its  liv-  to  regain  your  heart's  mastery ;  and 

ing  grave,  because  the  seal  on  it  was  you  might  fritter  away  in  them  a 

touched.  thousand  times  the  strength  which 

"  You  stay  here,  Ned  1    Have  you  would  give  it  you,  wrestling  eke- 
counted  the  cost  ]"  where." 

His  was  a  very  truthful  soul ;  a  few  She   had    fixed   her    eyes   again 

moments  therefore  passed  before  his  upon  him,  and  the  love-stream  flowed 

answering  :  from  them ;  but  not  now  as  before. 

"Summed  it  up  in  thorough;  but  They   were   sitting  upon  the  sofa, 

hardly  looked  at  items."  not  side  by  side  now,  but  almost 

"  Aid  you  are  ready  to  pay  1"  face  to  face.    Ned  had  both  hands 

"  Cost  what  cost  will."  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  which  had 

The  moon's  disk  by  this  time  waa  its  pointupon  the  floor.    His  head  was 

clear  of  mists.    A  silver  beam  came  propped  on  them,  and  he  was  looking 

slanting  into  the  arched  recess.    Her  at  his  mother  as  if  he  would  try  to 

son  coxud  see  by  the  moonlight,  as  her  read  her  inmost  thought    But  living 

husband  had  seen  by  the  glare  of  day,  books  can  scarce  be  read  save  when 

that  a  mystic  smile  was  making  some  their  life  is  passive,  or  when  itsener^ 

sweet  glory  upon  her  face ;  but  he  is  not  directed  full  on  the  would-be 

was  no  Detter  able  than  his  father  to  reader.  And  there  was  amight  kindled 

spell  its  full  meaning  out.  in  those  soft  eyes  of  his  mother's 

She  turned  away  from  him  on  a  which  forbad  the  attempt  to  sit  and 

sudden,  passing  her  hands  between  the  merely  read  their  meaning.    His  heart 

sofa  and  the  angle  of  the  wall.    A  and  mind  seemed  fairly  subdued  to 

clink,  as  of  brass  rings  and  buckles,  hers. 

struck  his  ear;  and  a  gleam,  as  of  "Something  strange  has  waked  up 

burnished  metal,  flashed  on  his  eye  in  me^  dear  Doy.    A  pride  for  you 

when  she  turned  again.  of  which  my  old  pride  in  you  had 

"See,  Ned!    I  cannot  give  you  your  not  made  me  yet  aware.    You  know 

'^ud  lady-love ;  but  I  can  give  you  that  I  am  sorry— oh,  how  sorry,  how 

instead.    Does  not  the  *  Sword  sorry!— for  you,  Ned,  and  for  me. 

'  call  it  a  'steel  bride'  ?"  Yet,  I  am  glad.    This  quiet  nest-lifa 
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here,  green  sammer-Iife,  snng  winter-  stilL  When  her  lipsoncemore  touched 

life — ^it  is  no  life  for  yoUf  your  pulse  that  same  spot  on  his  forehead  no 

beats  too  quick  for  it."  pang   quivered    within.      Presently 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  whose  they  heard  the  father's  footsteps  on 
soft  fingers  felt  along  his  wrist  for  the  the  stairs,  and  the  parting  *' good- 
veined  passage  where  she  might  time  night"  of  his  business  ^est.  Then 
his  young  blood's  bounding.  Locksley  came   in,    and  Lucy  rose 

**How  could  I  think — it  must  have  up  with  her  bov  and  went  across  the 

been  wishing,  not  thinking,  all  along  room  to  meet  him.    She  took  one  of 

— ^that  it  would  flow  so  gently  dull  as  his  hands  and  laid  it  upon  the  hilt  of 

ouFB !    I  don't  say  now  that  I  would  the  weapon,  which  Ned  yet  held  in 

}:ave  chosen  a  soldier's  calling  for  one  of  his,  and  said^ 
you.     But  I  woidd  have  you  live  a       "Robert,  you  give  your  own  son — 

f*trong  life;  and  since  you  have  chosen,  do  you  not — ^your   gallant  father's 

bo  it  80 — a  strong  soldier's."  sword]    He  wants  to  carry  one,  and 

Then  she  drew  near  him,  and  passed  I  have  told  him  that  we  wish  it  too." 
her  arm  round  hiswaist;  and  because       '^Takeit,  Ned,  as  your  mother  says," 

she  felt  certain  now  that  in  herself  was  all  his  answer.    The  film  had 

and  in  her  boy  there  was  a  strength  come  again  across  the  summer  moon, 

that  would  not  weaken  nor  grow  soft,  so  the  son  saw  not  the  salt  beads 

bhe  drew  his  head  once  more  upon  which  rolled   over  and  out  of  his 

her  shoolder,  and  they  sat  silent  and  father's  eyes. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

"  What*s  up  at  the  Locksley's,  I  Constance  left  the  room,  and  pre- 

wonder,"  quoth  his  Lordship,  saunter-  sently  the  house. 

ing  into  the  room  where  his  mother  She  had  seen  the  li^ht  quenched  in 

and  Ladv  Constance  were,  his  hairy  her  mother's  looks  as  it  kindled  up  in 

do^^srie  close  upon  his  heels;  ^^Ned  Philip's,  and  she  could  not  rest  for 

andtis  father  drove  over  before  break-  thinlang  of  the  blight  which  must 

fist  to  meet  the  London  mail ;  and  have  fallen  upon  Lucy's  joy. 

there's  something  queer  about  Mrs.  She  wondered  whether  in  her  heart 

Locksley's  eyes."  her  old  friend  had  begun  to  hate  her. 

A  quick  look  passed  between  mo-  Next  to  her  own  mother,  there  was 
ther  and  daughter;  but  they  were  no  woman  whom  she  loved  so  welL 
saved  any  need  of  speaking  by  the  At  her  knee,  as  at  a  second  mother's, 
entrance  of  a  servant  with  the  post-  she  had  grown  to  womanhood.  Count- 
bag,  less  memories,  countless  endearments, 

*^^One  for  me,"  said  Philip,  opening  a  thousand  trifles,   wliich   make  a 

it.     ^'Scotch  post-mark;  that's  from  girl's  life  sweet,  bound  her  to  Mrs. 

Macphail,  I  bet,  to  know  whether  Locksley.    And  she  felt,  with  uner- 

Skyecamesafe.  Beg,Skye,beg;  here*s  ring  instinct,  that  Ned's  love  for  her- 

news  from  your  kennel !    One  for  mv  self  had  cost  that  dear  friend  her  son. 

lady.      Boyston's    fist   apparently."  On  her  heart's  knees  she  longed  to 

And  he  gave  it  to  his  mother.  crave  for  pardon — but  for  what  l  For 

'•The  next  is  a  whopper ! — oflBcial,  being  lovely]     For  being  lovable? 

as  I'm  alive !    It  must  be  m^  com-  At  least  for  having  seemed  to  be  such 

mission  ;  and  I'm  a  grenadier  for  in  an  almost  brother's  eyes?    The 

good ! — Hooray !"  very  thought  of  having  sucn  self-con- 

Suddenly  that  "something  queer"  sciousness  made  blushes  bum  under 

of  his  easy  slang  came  into  his  own  her  satin  skin, 

mother's  eyes  as  well.    No  such  need  Wherein  had  she  wronged  Edward? 

her^s  as  Lucy's,  to  steel  her  heart  Not  the  strictest  search  of  self  could 

asainst  pangs  of  utter  severance;  still  herein  convict  her  of  a  single  willing 

the  boy  was  gone  one  step  farther  fault. 

from  her  side.    She  drew  him  to  her.  Wherein  had  she  wronged  Lucy  1 

almost  unconsciously,  and  with  nerv-  That  were  as  hard  to  say.    Wronged 

ous  fingers  would  help  him  to  break  was  not  just  the  word.    But  if  Lucy's 

seals  and  tear  envelopes.   But  Lady  9on  ha4  zaiased  his  footing  on  0omo 
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towering  cliff,  and  fallen,  beoanse  Con-  before— in  some  rays  of  the  light  in 

stance,  clad  in  white,  had  neared  him,  all  of  which  her  son  had  seen  its  lore- 

idl  unknowingly,  and  he  had  taken  liness. 

her  for  some  sad  ghost — ^what  then)  She  shook  her  head,  and  said  in  a 

Would  she  feel  slu'lven  of  her  guilt-  low  voice,  yet  loud  enough  to  fall  on 

less  guilt  until  his  mother's  very  lips  the  girl's  ear — "No  wonder!" 

had  spoken  absolution  1 — No !  As  if  the  spell  which  had  kept  ber 

Therefore  she  must  speak  to  Mrs.  across  the  threshold,  were  broken, 

Locksley  face  to  face.    And  because  Lady  Constance  came  in,  knelt  down 

her  heart  was  brave,  as  well  as  tender,  by  Lucy's  side,  took  her  unresisting 

she  must  needs  speak  at  once.    Ana  hands  and  kissed  them,  and  mnr- 

when  they  were  come  face  to  face,  mured — 

either  did  seem  ghostly  to  the  other.  "Forgive  me  for  breaking  in  upon 

Ghostly,  not  ghost-like,  for  it  was  your  sorrow,  Mrs.  Locksley;  but  I 

broad  daylight ;  and  each  stood  re-  could  not  keep  away." 

vcaled  to  the  other  in  real  shape  and  "Then,  you  know  why  he  is  gonel" 

true  proportion ;  but  the  ghostly  ele-  She  hid  her  face  in  Lucy's  lap,  and 

ment,  the  spirit  which  was  in  either,  said — 

seemed  to  have  unusual  mastery  over  "  I  fear,  because  of  me." 

the  outward  frame  and  expression  of  "And  tell  me.  Lady  Constance,  do 

them  both.  you  know  where  he  is  going  1" 

They  spoke  and  spoke  plain  to  one  Something  harsh  vibrated  in  her 

another— neither  uttering  a  word.  voice,  whereat  Constance^  Uiough  still 

Lucywas  sitting  where  Lady  Crans-  kneeling,  looked  up,  as  if  to  meet  a 
dale  had  found  her  sitting  the  day  be-  challenge.  Firm,  in  perfect  gentle- 
fore.  The  same  bit  of  muslin-work  ness,  she  looked  her  mend  again  in 
in  her  hands ;  but  both  hands  idle  in  the  face,  and  answered  deliberately, 
her  lap.  She  sat  upright,  and  looked  though  without  hesitation — 
straight  out— not  on  the  green  lawn,  "I  think  so ;  but  am  not  quite 
not  at  the  feathery  cedars,  not  over  sure." 

the  brown  moor,  not  up  to  the  sum-  Great  deeps  had  been  broken  up 

mer  sky ;  but  miles  and  miles  off  by  in  that  mother's  troubled  soul,  and 

the  thousand,  into  the  far  East  and  strance  lightnings  were  still  pbiying 

into  the  coming  years,  looking  at  over  their  turmoil.   Constance  caught 

what  should  befall  her  boy.  one  flash  of  them ;  but  did  not  shrmk 

Lady  Constance  came  straight  to  from  nor  resent  its  glare, 

the  open  window,  and  stood  opposite  Yes !     It  was  hard  hearing,  that 

her;  and  yet,  for  a  long  time,  did  not  she  who  would  have  none  of  hu  love 

intercept  her  straining  sight;   and  should  vet  have  known  his  life-secrets 

seemea  at  last  to  shape  herself  and  before  herself,  who  loved  him  more 

grow  distinct  upon  its  neld,  gradually,  than  life.    But,  after  all,  the  stonn 

as  when  a  spy-glass  is  shortened  till  was  even  now  retreating;  and  though 

the  focus  is  come  true.  And  as  Lucy  the  flash  were  seen,  no  roU  of  angiy 

felt  fully  conscious  of  her  presence  by  thunder  came, 

degrees,  so  she  felt  conscious  of  a  "Dear  Mrs.  Locksley,"  said  Lady 

pleading  power  of  rebuke  in  Con-  Constance,  risinc  and  taking  seat  be- 

stance's  lovely  violet  eyes,  as  they  side  her,  "I  wifl  hide  nothing  from 

looked  on  her.    Constance  knew  no-  you  of  what  I  know.    It  is  only  no^ 

thing  of  that;  but  Lucy  felt  it  in  her  this  moment-,  under  your  troubled 

inmost  souL  glance,  that  I  remember  how  words 

How  dared  she  call  her,  last  night,  of  mine  may  have  influenced  your  son 

^)m proud  lady-love."    Such  heart-  in  any  wish  to  leave  you;  if,  indeed, 

entreaty^  such  strong  humilitv,  such  as  I  gathered  from  what  he  told  my 

noble  pitifulness,  withal  such  con-  mother  the  other  day,  he  thinks  of 

sciousness  of  right,  as  now  confronted  leaving  you  for  Indian" 

her,  what  could  these  have  to  do  with  It  was  some  sort  of  consolation  to 

Yul^r  pride!    "Unjust!"  said  the  gather  hence  that  the  jealous  suimise 

spint  within.  was  not  wholly  true;  that  her  boy's 

Love-light  is  complex ;  and  though  secret  wish  had  not  oeen  longbefore- 

theg^loriesof  the  passionate  ray  were  hand  delivered  into  other  Keeping 

Wanting,  yet  Lucy  saw  that  beautiful  than  her  own.                          ^ 

•oimtttiaiice— aa  she  had  never  seen  "He  ia  gone  to  town  with  his  ft- 
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ther  to  seek  an  appointment  in  the  epoken  in  her  heart :  and  it  was  bet- 
Indian  Army ;  but  ne  is  gone,  Lady  ter  to  let  it  cross  her  lips  and  kill  it- 
Constanoe."  she  spoke  with  tremulous  self  with  its  own  sound,  perhaps. 
eagemeas,  '^at  my  own  eamestentreaty  "  You  do  not  despise  him  ]" 
aizid  request."  *^  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  could 
**  Thank  God  for  that  at  least,"  said  do  so.    There  must  be  something  ten- 
Constance.  derer  in  ties  of  blood  than  of  the  ear- 
**  Why  so  f '  liest  and  closest  intimacy.    So,  of  mv 
^  Because — ^because-^perhaps  I  am  two  brothers,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
selfish ;  but  I  should  have  found  this  I  love  Philip  best;  but  I  never  was 
sorrow  much  more  hard  to  bear,  had  blind  to  the  nobler  loveworthiness  of 
dearest  Ned*s  sad  heart  turned  to  re-  Ned." 

bellion  against  you — against  a  mother  Sweet  pain  to  hear  her  say  sa 

so  loYing,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  Sweetness  in  the  true  verdict ;  pain, 

tooL  so  dearly  loved."  in  the  passionless  calm  of  tiie  true 

^Why  did  you  call  that  'selfish,  judge. 

perhaps  V  "  "  What  were  those  words  of  youre, 

**  Because  in  presence  of  your  grief,  then^  which  may  have  influenced  his 

and  hia.  I  haa  no  sort  of  right  to  longmg  for  this  Indian  soldiership  )" 

be  thinking  whether  what  sorrow  '*  Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  thought 

I  might  have  to  bear  were  less  or  of  influencing  him;  but  we  have  often 

Krealer."  talked  of  India,  and  of  that  great 

*^  That  is  very  nobly  said  1"  Eastern  Empire,  and  I  spoke  as  I 

*'  Is  it  ?    I  did  not  Imow ;  but  spoke  think  of  it" 

the  rimple  truth."  "  And  how  may  that  be  1" 

''  Then  you  are  sorry,  indeed  1"  *'  As  a  grand  field  for  a  great-heart- 

She  had  no  need  to  speak  in  an-  ed  Englishman." 

swer  to  the  Question.  Lucy  saw  that;  "So  you  have  sent  him  to  reap 

bat  peiastea  :  there  with  a  sword !" 

^  For  whom  are  you  sorry  1    For  "I  never  meant  it  so:  never  dreamt 

me  f '  of  doing  it    But  if  I  have  done  it,  I 

Constance  raised  her  friend's  hands  will  not  say  that  my  sorrow  for  him 

to  her  lips,  and  kissed  them,  so  ten-  — ^for  Aim,  mind  you,  dear  Mrs.  Locks- 

derly.  ley — is  on  that  account." 

A  momentary  gleam  of  a  wild  hope  "  Why  not  1" 

shot  through  Lucy.  *'  Because  great  fields  want  reapers 

"  Look  at  me  full  once  more.  Lady  of  great  heart,  and  Ned  is  one." 

Constance.    Are  you  sorry — ever  so  *^  Thank  you!    How  well  you  know 

little — sorry  with  ever  so  faint  a  shade  him !    Oh,  could  you  but  have  loved 

of  sonrow — for  yourself  ?"  him  as  he  loves  you.    Well,  well ! 

Her  breath  seemed  cut  off  as  she  Foigive  me !  That  could  not  be.  No ! 

wrung  the  beautiful  girl's  hands  in  could  not.    I  understand  now.  Lady 

the  agony  of  that  inquiring,  beseech-  Constance,  dear  :  it  could  not" 

ing,  almost  despairing  moment    It  She  was  conscious   of  the  stir 

was  like  the  failure  of  a  dying  per-  within  of  yet  one  other  question, 

son's  grasp,  to  feel  her  fingers  fall  which  she  had  no  right  to  put    But 

away,  as  she  turned  back  her  head  the  wrong  of  putting  would  be  toe 

from  the  truth-telling  eyes  of  Con-  wrongful    She  would  not  let  it  look 

stance.  out  at  her  eyes,  much  less  take  frame 

"  All,  well !    But  you  did  say  you  upon  the  threshold  of  her  lips.    She 

were  sornr  for  him,  too.    Have  you  was  a  woman  even  before  a  mother, 

none  of  that  for  him  to  which  pity  is  therefore  she  would  not  yield  to  the 

kinf    Doyounotlovehimahttlel"  temptation  of  aflronting  the  frank 

*'No,  dear  Mrs.  Locksley,  not  a  and  beautiful  girPs  womanliness.  Her 

little.    Because  I  do  love  him,  as  I  voice  sunk  at  the  *^  could  not,"  withr 

told  him,  so  very  much.    He  is  my  out  insinuating  ^*why  not  H" 

Inother,  and  must  ever  be  so."  Constance  rose  to  ga    Lucy  rose 

^'  Then  vou  do  not" she  hesi-  too,  and  by  a  mastering  impulse  held 

tated,  and  her  eye  dropped  before  her  out  her  arms.    And  they  were  locked 

younger's,  and  she  felt  a  flush  of  in  close  embrace,  murmuring,  *^  For*- 

shame  at  asking  an  unworthy  ques-  give  me,"  and,  ''  I  have  nothing,  no, 

tion;  buti  there,,  it  spoke  w  it  had  notiiing,  to  foigivfi^" 
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Lucy's  team  fell  fast  when  she  was  since  something  fbither  viai  be  m.'  1 

once  more  alone:  but  calm  was  re-  though  she  aearoelj  knew  what:  "tcr. 

turning  to  her  heart  as  the  showenr  he  must  have  turned  his  thoo^u  v- 

veil  falling  leaves   the   blue  vault  India  lon^  ago,  for  we  fasve  olua 

bright  again.  talked  of  it  U^ether." 

'^Hallo,  Con !"  cried  the  Earl,  as  Her  brother  looked  at  her  •barrtr 

his  sister  came  back  into  the  room  with  an  expression  of  extniw  me 

where  he  and  his  mother  were  still  in  prise, 

conference.  '*  What,  Con !    Is  your  ftngBV  ia  t- « 

"  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  all  pie?    Have  you  been  reendting  i  ' 

this  time,  and  what   the  mischief  the  Honourable  E.LC  ?     Wljat  ariiL 

makes  you  look  so  gravel     Queer  I  wonder T* 

eyes  seem  all  the  go  this  morning/'  Ho  iumped  up,  and  was  going  ^^'-^ 

There  was  no  use  in  concealing  when  his  eye  caught  a  letter  on  Ur 

what  must  so  soon  be  known,  so  she  floor  under  the  table 

answered:  '^Let*s    see,   what  letter •    tL:% 

**  I  have  been  to  Mrs.  Locksley's.''  Why,  its  Royston's.    Is  that  tl»  **? 

"  Oh,  you  have  1    Well,  what's  up  you  pitch  aliout  your  cocreapoiidca  •. 

with  Ned  r  my  lady  V 

'^He's  gone  to  London  with  Mr.  Lady  Cran<Klale  had  dropped  it  an- 

Locksley  to  make  interest  at  once  for  perceived,  in  her  agitatiun  at  th^  "*• 

a  commission  in  the  Indian  Army."  ceipt  of  Philip's  official  comnwr.n- 

^'  What !  Ned  gone  for  a  sodger,  and  tion.    He  picked  it  up,  and  as  be  gsr^ 

a  sepoy,  too !    Are  you  gone  cracked  it  to  her,  said  : 

and  crazy,  Con,  or  is  he  ?"  "  What  says  the  Under-Sec  bt 

"Not  I,  for  certain;  and  I  should  ladyl" 

think  not  he."  "  Dear  me  I"  cried  his  mother  m\  ••3 

"  This  t.s  a  rum  start !    No  wonder  the  note  was  opened,  **  it's  jnsl  as  « ' 

Mrs.  Locksley's  eyes  were  queer  I"  the  letter   caught   your   ere.  P. 

Lady  Cransdale  sliook  her  head — ^a  Ring  the  bell,  will  you,  that  1  may  t* 

shake  which  he  rightly  interpreted  as  some  one  to  have  the  rooou  in  tt-' 

against  his  own  inveterate  slang.  east  wing  read  v.' ' 

"No,don't,mammy  dear,  don  t, and  **What,  is  he  going  to  *ciit*  tr* 

I  won't.    I'll  use  dictionary  words  all  office  for  a  day  or  two  f    I  mraa.  :« 

right    I  can  come  out  strong  in  that  the  noble  lord  about  to  tear  him«> .:' 

line  at  a  pinch.    But  you  must  allow  from  his  public  avocations  in  CbTuer 

that  there  is  something  catastrophic  of  a  temporary  rustication  here  ^* 

in  this  unexpected  development  of  "  Yes.    His  chief  is  come  to  uv;. 

Mr.  Edward  Locksley's  predilections  he  writes,  and  has  given  him  Xhr** 

for  a  strategical  career !    Why,  let  me  days'  run«   He'll  be  with  ns  at  din=^: 

see,  when  was  it  ?    Onlv  the  day  be-  this  evening." 

fore  yesterday,  as  we  rode  over  about  Trouble  upon  troublf.    Ccnstsn*^ 

Tommy  Wilmot  in  quod— I  bog  par-  felt  what  brought  him.  nninviied.  :• 

don— to  the  locality  of  Mr.  Thomas  spendhisthreedays' holiday  at  Cran* 

Wilmot's    temporary    detention   by  dale  ratlier  than  at  Bookenham.    h 

the  constabulary  authorities  of  the  disturbed  her  deeply  that  he  ak^'i 

county" have  come  just  tnen-    MTiat  w%»u.i 

"Don't  be  silly,  PhiL"  not  Lucy's  sore  heaK  snrmiM.  wri 

"  Wei],  there's  no  pleasing  you  both,  its  motherly  pain  to  sharpen  its  «*^ 

Lady  Cransdale  won't  hare  slang,  manly  keenness!     And  poor  dr«: 

and  Lady  Constance  won't  stand  the  Ned— Ned  so  truly  dear— wonki  I* 

dictionary.    But  anyhow,  as  we  nxle  not  think  it  cruel  when  he  shott.i 

out  together  two  days  ago,  this  would-  liear  that  Ro>iiton  was  come,  on  tLr 

be  "  griffin" — technical  Indian  term,  very  day  when  he  himself  was  drirra 

my  lady,  not  Eton  slang— was  dis-  from  his  childhood's  home  I    TIhu 

cussing  his  prospects  as  a  Freshman  why  did  Philip  eye  her  as  he  was  ^ 

at  Christchurch  next  October  Term,  ing— as  he  hau  dose  from  iha  moment 

So  I've  some  right  to  call  it  a  '  rum'  she  had  owned  to  some  ksowkdir^  ^f 

— a  remarkable  catastrophic  incident,  Ned's  Indian  inclinationa--as  be  had 

I  mean."  seemed  to  do  with  quickened  iaqiu- 

"  There's  something  sud<lcn  about  siiiveness  from  the  moment  be  bsd 

his  determination,"  said  Constance,  picked  up  Liml  Boyvton'a  letter  t 
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Didhesuspecttbat  she  had  wronged  Peerage'  for  it  So  Buffet  Barring- 
Ned  ;  or  did  ne  fancy  she  would  tnfle  ton's  my  cousin,  is  he  ?  It's  a  pity  I 
with  their  kinsman ;  or,  by  what  right  don't  want  any  thine  Indian,  that  I 
did  he  imagine,  if  indeed  he  did,  that  know  of,  or  I  would  claim  cousinship 
there  was  any  relation  between  her  by  the  next  post,  and  tender  your 
and  him  which  could  make  trifling  ladrship  in  proof  of  pedigree." 
passible;  or — ^but  who  can  tell  the  Constances  heart  leaped  up  at 
million  moods  into  which  a  maiden's  the  words  "  Any  thing  Indian  1" 
heart  will  ripple  under  the  breath  of  Could  Barrington  do  "  something  In- 
such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  were  dian"  for  Ned  Locksleyl  she  won- 
moving  Constance  ]  dered.    And  if  he  could,  how  bring 

Firm  and  self-possessed  as  she  was  herself  to  ask  for  Royston's  interest 
most  times,  she  found  it  hard  to  keep  with  him  1  To  ask  a  favour  is,  some- 
an  outward  calm  in  this  inward  a^ita-  times,  to  grant  one,  so  great  and  so 
tion.  Do  what  she  would  the  rising  significant,  that  the  giver,  who  has 
sob  could  not  be  kept  from  bringing  no  misgiving  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
teardrops  up  to  hang  on  the  long  petition,  has  many  touching  the  dan- 
lashes  of  her  eyes.  As  she  left  the  gerous  generosity  of  making  it 
room,  still  under  inquisition  of  her  *' But  surely  Barrin^on's  young  for 
brother's  look,  her  mother  followed  such  an  appointment,  Koyaton  ?  And 
and  took  her  hand  outside  the  door  I  don't  know  that  he  has  ever  die- 
and  pressed  it,  turning  down  the  tinguished  himself  so  very  much." 
passage  another  way  without  a  single  The  Under  Secretary  laughed  out- 
word.    What  strengthening  and  con-  right 

solation  in  that  one  gentle  grasp  of  a  '*  It's  rude  of  me,  Ladv  Cransdale, 

mother's  hand ;  what  assurance  of  full  but  I  can't  help  it,  I  declare." 

understanding  and  pledge  of  hearty  "  You  silly  fellow,  what  are  you 

8>'mpathy !  laughing  at  ?" 

Small  helps  are  great  to  strong  ^*  The  notion  of  young  Buffer  Bar- 
spirits.  Her  nerves  were  struneagain  rington!  He's  about  the  oldest  fellow 
before  Lord  Royston  came,  rhilip  going,  is  the  Buffer,  I  should  have 
was  at  fint  full  of  his  own  affairs ;  so  said. 

there  was  plenty  of  embryo  guards-  '*  Just  hear  him !"   retorted   her 

man's  talk  to  keep  conversation  going,  ladyship. 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  " not-a-soul-in-  "There  are  no  young  people  now- 

town     state  of  the  metropolis,  there  a-davs.  I  suppose,  in  five  years'  time, 

were  several  somebodies  aoout  whose  you'll  be  sending  Phil  out  to  com- 

weal  or  woe,  changes  and  chances,  mand  in  chief." 

queationsmust  beaskedand  answered,  "  A  very  sensible  notion,  mammy." 

or  information  volunteered.     Those  cried  that   recruit   of  to-day.     "I 

were  days  before  wires,  and  grand  shall  have  mastered  the  goose  ste^  in 

trunks  were  the  only  lines  on  which  its  remotest  intricacies  long  before 

rails  ran.  Cransd^e  was  remote  from  then,  and  be  quite  fit  for  high  com- 

any  such:  the  budget  of  London  news  mand.    Now,  mind  you  book  that 

was  therefore  fresher,  and  its  unpack-  hint,  Royston.    I  shouldn't  so  much 

ing  less  to  be  dispensed  with  than  mind  a  turn  of  Calcutta,  if  I  went 

now-ftrdavB.  'in  chief;'    but  I  go   for   nothing 

"By-the-bye,    Lady    Cransdale,  under." 

there's  been  one  official  change  in  **Doprovincialgovemor8haveaides« 

which  you  may  take  some  little  in-  de-camp  ?"  ventured  Lad^  Constance, 

terest     Sir  James  Macfarlane  has  who  felt  as  if.  after  all,  it  would  be 

fot  a '  liver,'  so  Bmington  goes  out  to  treason  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunit^r. 

ndia  in  his  stead.    You  know  Bar-  "By  (George!  well  thought  of,  Con!" 

rington,  don't  vou  1"  bounced  Phihp,  with  a  sudden  energy 

"  What !  old  Lord  Bamford's  soni  that  showed  ner  there  was  no  use  in 

Of  course  I  do.    Why,  Royston,  he's  cautious  approaches  any  longer, 

a  connexion  of  yours,  on  your  mo-  "  A  shoal  of  them  if  they  like,  I 

ther's  side.    Old  Lady  Bamford  was  fancy.    Ladjr  Cransdale  knows  best 

a  Fitzhngh."  Your  ladyship  must  remember  how 

"  Was  she  ?  Well,  I  had  forgotten ;  it  was.     But  why  do  you  want  to 

bnt  your  word  is  as  good  as  'Burke's  know  1    Guardsmen  are,  I  take  it. 
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eligible ;  bat  Phil  says  he  won't  go  them  as  comprehend  the  Baffer^BOni' 

under  command-in-chief.    Aides-de-  verse — ^to  do  your  bidding.    Indeed  I 

camp  are  a  trifle  below  that  mark."  should  be  very  glad  to  do  vhat  I 

**  St.  John's  Wood  is  jungle  enough  could  for  young  Locksley's  own  8ak& 

for  me/'  said  Phil.    '*  I'm  not  th^  I  don't  know  a  more  promismg  boy 

aspiring  aide-de-camp."  any  where,  though,  somehow^he  never 

"  Who,  then  1"  seemed  to  take  to  me  much." 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  there  is  any  in  "  Boy !"  mocked  Philip.    "Here's 

the  case.     But  we  were  thinking  of  Royston  coming  the  Pater  conscriptaa 

Ned  Locksley."  with  a  vengeance !" 

"But  Christchurch  men  can't  be  "Oh,  ah!    Young  man,  I  mesa,  of 

aides-de-camp,  any  more  than  ensigns  course,  Phil,  begging  ten  thousand 

can  command-in-chief,  eh  ?"  pardons.     I  forgot  Ned  was  your 

"  Ensigns,  indeed !     Ensign   and  senior." 

lieutenant,    Mr.    Under    Secretary.  "  Boy  1"  thought  Constance,  in  ber 

None  of  your  civilian  sauce,  if  f/ou  inmost  heart    "Ah,  poor  dear  Ned! 

please."  If  he  could  have  heard  Aim  Bay  it !'' 

"  Excuse  *  a  pikin's'  inadvertency,"  She  thought,  moreover,  deeper  rtill 

quoth  the  other,  with  mock  solemnity,  within,  that  she  could  furnish  Roys- 

"  But  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  ton  with  a  due  to  that  "  somehow" 

mixing  up  Ned  Locksley  with  Indian  which  seemed  inexplicable, 

aide-de-camps  V*  After  dinner — ^the  evening  was  ex- 

"  Fact  is,  some  freak  has  taken  him;  quisite — ^they  went  walking  on  the 

he's  gone  for  a  sod^er;  struck  his  lawns  and  terraces.    Constance  kept 

friends  all  of  a  heap,  m  consequence."  close  to  her  mother's  side,  and  seemed 

"  Phil !  Phil !"  said  his  mother.  to  cling  with  nervous  apprehension 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  wished  to  her  ann.     She  was  usually  so 

to  convey  to  your  lordship  intima-  frank  and  fearless  in  every  step  and 

tion  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Edward  vesture,  that  her  evident  shrinking 

Locksley's  embracing  a  military  career  from  him   oould  not  escape  Lord 

has  been  somewhat  precipitate,  and  Royston.     The  wit  and  wisdom  of 

productive  of  some  perturbation  in  that  rising  young  statesman  suffered 

the  circle  of  his  immediate  connex-  in  consequence  intense  depression, 

ions.     That's   right  now,  mammy  "Tellyou  what,"  said  rhil  at  last; 

dear,  isn't  it  V*  "  you're  about  as  jolly  as  a  walking 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  funeral,  the  lot  of  yoa  Skye,  man, 
said  Lady  Oransdale,  "  that  Ned  has  come  here  ;  we'll  have  a  weed  to- 
determined  to  enter  the  Indian  ser-  gether,  and  let  those  solemn  parties 
vice ;  indeed,  he  is  gone  to  London  to  stalk  about  without  the  pleasure  of 
settle  about  nis  commission  ;  and  we,  our  company."  So  he  sat  down  on 
of  course,  are  on  the  alert  for  any  the  grass,  lit  his  cigar,  and  proeeeded 
thing  which  can  forward  his  interests  to  worry  the  poor  do^e  with  puffins 
in  India."  smoke  into  his  nostrils,  till  he  snapped 

Constance  understood  with  what  at  him  in  desperation, 
skilful  and  kind  interest  her  mother  Lady  Cran8dale,aftw  this,  mana^ 
had  thrown  out  that  "we,  of  course."  to  get  Lord  Rovston  to  the  side 
She  sent  her  across  the  taole  a  glance  of  her,  where  Phil  had  been— a  ma- 
of  gratitude  in  return.  Her  mother  noeuvrewhichbyno  means  augmented 
saw  it  and  readily  understood  its  the  cheerfulness  of  that  offidal  noble- 
meaning.  She  would  clear  Constance  man,  but  for  which  Cinstance  hu^ed 
at  once  of  a  petitioner's  responsibility,  the  arm  on  which  she  was  hanging. 

"  Now  really,  Royston,"  she  there-  And  so  they  went,  in  spasmodic  con- 

fore  went  on  to  say,  "  I  shoidd  take  versation,  up  and  down  and  round 

it  as  a  personal  kindness  to  mvself  if  and  round,  till  they  found  them- 

you  could  make  play  with  ^Buffer  selves  upon  the  rim  of  the  marble 

Harrington,'  as  you  call  him,  whether  basin  of^  Constance's  corner.    Some 

•young'  or  *  old.'    That  is,  if  Ned  of  her  rose  leaves  still  swam  on  the 

goes  to  his  Presidency.     We  shall  water;  some  were  sodden,  and  had 

soon  know  that"  sunk  under  it     A  caddis  cra^  ^^ 

"  I'U  move  heaven  and  earth,  Lady  some  such  creature,  had  rolled  one 

Cransdale— that  is,  such  portions  oi  up  and  plast<»«d  it  slimity  with  hiti 
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of  stick  and  small  pebbles.  Constance       "  No  answer,  bnt  your  sweet  will  1 

shuddered  to  see  the  crooked  leglets  Well,  that  is  law  for  me.'' 
of  the  wee  crawlins  thing,  moving  it       There  was  such  grace  of  manliness 

along  the  smooth  bottom  of  the  big  in  his  submission,  that   Constance 

marble  cup.  could  not  leave  it  quite  unrewarded, 

"  Are  those  your  rose  leaves,  Con  ?"  so  she  said — 
said  her  mother,  she  hardly  knew       "You  shall  have  an  answer,  but 

whv.  not  now." 

*^I  snpx>ose  they  are.    Let  us  go       Then  she  went  forward  quickly, 

back,  mammy  dear."  and  linked  her  arm  close  into  her 

As  they  turned  to  go,  she  saw  that  mother's,  as  before.     Royston  was 

Rnyston  did  not  at  once  turn  with  wise  enough  to  take  his  place  also 

them  ;  bat  though  his  knees  were  not  where  he  had  been,  upon  the  other 

yet  bent  to  reach  the  rim,  she  felt  side  of  Lady  Cransdale,  and  they  went 

that  he  would  do  as  Ned  had  done,  slowly  towards  the  house,  none  mak« 

and  skim  some  of  her  pulled  rose  ing  many  words, 
leaves  off  the  pond.  But  Philip  was  ready  to  rattle  away 

Quick   as  thought,  and  with  as  again  when  they  came  in,  having  to 

quick   a  pang  of  pain   and  girlish  demonstrate,  among  other  things,  the 

shame,  she  left  her  mother's  arm  and  urgent  needfulness  of  a  return  to  town 

turned  towards  him,  and  laid  her  with  Royston,  when  his  three  days' 

hand  upon  his  shoulder.  leave  should  end.    The  new  soldier 

'*  Please  not,  Lord  Royston !"  togs  and  trappings  must  be  bought 

He  looked  more  hurt  even  than  and  tried, 
startled.  ^^7  ^i^i^cl&lo  did  not  wish  to 

"Why  not,  dear  Lady  Con No!  part  from  him  unnecessarily  soon: 

Dearest  Constance,  why  not  1"  she  and  Constance  would  go  too.    So 

She  only  shook  her  head  ;  hurt,  Cransdale  House  stood  empty  by  the 

likewise,  at  having  let  herself  be  time  that  Mr.  Locksl^  returned  with 

startled  into  doing  as  she  had  done.  Ned,  an  officer  in  the  Company's  army. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Well,  what  sort  are  the  '  griffs  V  "  He's  my  enough  to  do  the  badger  to 

asked  Captain  Rtifford  of  Lieutenant  the  life,  he  is  !" 

Jones.    "  How  many  of  'em  are  there  "  Gray  enough  ?  And  grim  enough, 

this  timel"  I  believe  ye.    If  he  bit,  he'd  mi^e 

"  Three,  seemingly."  he  continued,  the  teeth  meet,  or  I  am  a  Dutchman.'' 
unhooking  his  sword-belt  ;  "one's  a  "Wouldn't  he  V  re-echoed  the  Cap- 
milksop  to  look  at ;  I  didn't  notice  tain,  with  a  scowl,  which  showed 
the  others.  Here !  messman !  kid-  pretty  plainly  that  he  looked  upon 
neys  with  the  coffee ;  and  jump  about  his  senior  officer  with  some  worse 
a  bit !"  feeling  than  a  mere  "  fast"  man  feels 

^'  A  little  badger-bait's  about  the  agmnst  a  mere  "  slow  coach." 

thing,  then,  eh  ?  By  way  of  introduc-  "  Did  you  hear  the  old  rascal's  re- 

tion  to  barrack  life  1"  mark  about  that  business  with  the 

"  Bait,  by  all  means ;  but  without  cards  at  the  Queen's  depdt  last  Fri* 

a  badger  ;  unless  the  others  are  more  day  night  V 

*  varmint '  than-the  one  I  noticed.  He  "  Not  I,"  said  Jones,  a  cruder  scamp 

wouldn't  snap  if  he  were  drawn  out  than  his  companion,  and  more  com- 

of  a  barrel  by  the  bunghole."  punctious  withal.    "  To  tell  you  the 

"  Ugh  1  the  sneaking  animal !  But  truth.  Ruff,"  and  his  voice  lowered 

there's  no  knowing,  after  all,  my  boy.  to  the  confidential  pitch  ;  "  I've  my 

Some  sneaks  will  snap  under  j  umcious  doubts  myself  whether  young  Archer 

provocation."  should  have  been  allowed  to  play. 

"  Ahj  well,  we'll  see.    Here  !  mess-  He'd  had  an  overdose  of  wine,  you 

man,  bitter  beer  ?  Bnt  how  about  the  know." 

Major,  Ruff,  my  boy  1"  "  I  can't  say  that,  as  a  principle, 

"  Minor's  a  muff.    I'd  give  a  trifle  its  a  good  plan^  in  the  long  run,  to 

to  draw  that  old  humbug^  den  itsdf.  let '  green'  parties  drink  so  deep  b^ 
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fore  they  play ;  specially  when  they're  as  a  mere  general  speculatiYe  theory, 
green  enough  to  make  play  pleasant  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  badger- 
without  it,  Jones,  my  boy.  But  then,  baiting,  upon  first  acquaintance,  is  a 
one  mustn't  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  doubtful  means  for  captivating  the 
mouth  ;  and  that  amiable  ensign's  shy  confidence  of  a  junior ;  but  one 
cheque  for  *  fifty'  came  at  such  a  nick  can't  be  cock-sure  of  anything.  Some 
of  time,  that  I  couldn't  afford  to  take  colts  want  rough  handling  at  once 
the  scrupulous  view,  do  you  see  ]"  when  taken  up  S-om  grass,  somecoax- 

"  What  nick  of  time  I    Any  thing  ing." 

more  amiss  than  usual  ]"  "  Ah,  very  true,"  said  Jones ; "  yours 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  thirty  is  what  I  call  practical  philosopLv/' 

guineas  lost  upon  the   Battery-nag  "  Yes,  very  practical ;"  wherewith 

that  won  the  hurdle-race.    That  Ar-  the   captain  took  to  reading  BtU^ 

tiller^r  Jenkins  had  been  dunning  me  Life  with  determination.  Jones  knew 

most  inconveniently."  there  wasn't  a  word  more  to  be  got 

"Oh,  ah,  well,  I'm  glad  you've  out  of  him  just  then, 

paid  him  something  j  stave  him  off  Presently  came  in  M^ijor  Anderson, 

me,  perhaps,  for  I'm  ten  pound  wrong  commanding  the  Honourable  Com- 

with  him  on  the  transaction,  I  am."  pany's  depot  at  Chatterham.     The 

"  Humph  !    What's  the  milksop's  dust  had  powdered  his  undress  frock 

name  you  mentioned  ?"  almost  as  gray  as  Indian  service  liad 

"Garrett,  I  think."  grizzled  his  sandy  locks.    His  adju- 

"  A  very  nice  name  at  the  bottom  tant  was  on  the  sick-list,  and  he  had 

of  a  cheque,  no  doubt    That  sort  of  taken  that  duty  on    him  this  dr)' 

young  man  comes  from  home  with  morning  as  well  as  his  own  commaml 

credit  at  a  bank  most  times.  Quite  as  The  very  slightest  and  stiffest  cour- 

good    a  name  as  Archer,  eh?    Do  tesies,  consistent  with  military  eti- 

quite  as  well  for  Artillery  Jenkins  1"  guette,  passed  between  him  and  his 

And  Captain  Rufford  looked  hard  juniors:  and  when  he  sat  down  at  the 

at  Lieutenant  Jones,  half-sounding,  long  table,  to  his  moderate  refection 

half-suggesting.  of  tea  and  toast,  he  availed  himself 

"  Perhaps  he  don't  play."  to  the  utmost  of  the  privilege   its 

"  Perhaps  not."  length  afforded,  of  keeping  at  a  con- 

"  But  one  might  teach  him.     No  !  siderable  distance  from  them, 

confound  it,  Ruff ;  that  business  of  By-and-bye   the    messroom   door 

Archer's  not  blown  over  either  I"  again  was  opened,  with  sound  of  rattle 

"  Can't  see  that  Archer's  business  and  clank  outside,  and   loud   calls 

isanyofyours;excuseme,  Jones;  but  upon  the  messman's  immediate  at< 

I'm  not  prepared  to  sav  it's  your  tention.    Then  came  in,  pell-mell,  a 

downright  duty  to  teach  Mr.  Garrett  whole  squad  of  hungry  youngsters,  for 

the  use  of  his  cards.    He  won't  want  the  more  part  noisy,  laughing,  anil 

for  tutors,  I  dare  say,  should  he  wish  talkative,  the  one  graver  face  and 

for  thenou"  steadier  step  among  them  being  Ked 

"Certainly  not ;  no,  certainly  not."  Locksley's. 

And  the  lieutenant  kept  moving  his  "  Sharp-set  with  drill,  yoonggentle- 

coffee-cup  round  and  round,  half  way  men  V 

between  the  table  and  himself,  peer-  It  was  a  grating  voice,  with  a  rasp 

ing  at  the  grouts  in  it,  as  if  consult*  of  drill-sergeant's  hoarseness  in  it,  but 

ing  some  cabalistic  oracle.    After  a  by  no  means  unkindly ;  nor  was  it 

considerable  pause  he  began  with  dif-  an  unkindly  twinkle  whi«|i  came  from 

fidence  again  :  the  small  gray  eyes,  whose   comers 

"  Perhaps,  if  that's  your  came  with  were  fine-drawn  with  crowsfwt 

him,  we  had  better  not  have  any  "It's  yourself  I'd  ate,  Mi^or,'*  an- 

badger-baiting  1"  swered  an  unmistakable  brogue,  "if 

"Whose  game  with  whom?  You're  it  wasn't  for  the  Mutinee  Act  and 

coming  out  in  the  sphinx  line,  Jones."  Coorts-martial." 

"None  o'  that,  Ruff;  you  know  "Poor  pickings  you'd  have  of  it^" 

what  I  mean."  quoth  the  threatened  one,  "to  say 

"Do  I?    Hum!    Well,  speaking  nothing  of  bones  to  choke  such  a 

abstractedly,  mind  you,  and  without  caimibal,  should  you  &11  foul  of  my 

'Qrsonal  or  particular  reference ;  but  carcase,  Mr.  O'Brien." 
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'^Well,  Major,  it's  osseous  iligance  hard  round  tlie  comer  of  his  paper 

your  figure  displays,  for  certain,  rather  at  the  utterer  of  such  congenial  sen- 

than  fleshy  divilopment."  timents.    Major  Anderson  eyed  the 

^*  Ah,  well !    Six  months'  canton-  speaker  also,  with  a  very  different 

ments  at  Churruckna^ore  will  strip  expression,from  his  crowsfooted  eyes. 

some  vascular  superfluities  even  from  Mansfield  was  not  a  bad-looking  boy, 

\  our  sturdy  frame,  youngster,  to  say  but   of     unwholesome   complexion, 

nothing  of  six-and-twenty  years' cam-  There  was  an  aping  of  premature 

lai^ming."  manliness  and  an  affectation  of  off- 

**True  for  you,  Mjyor,  dear;  and  I  hand  manner  about  him,  which  seemed 

told  me  frinds  to  take  a  good  look  to  be  a  protest  against  his  own  evi- 

at  me  at  parting ;  shure  the  better  dently  boyish  appearance  and  age. 

t hey 'd  know  me  now,  the  worse  they'd  Men  of  the  Rufford  stamp  read  "  pos- 

reix^gnise   me  whin  home  on   hiye  sible  dupe  and  probable  confederate" 

ajaia"  on  such  coimtenances  as  plain  as  on  a 

A  laughinfi^  chorus  of  subalterns,  placard, 

easily  pleased  with  a  ioke,  was  fol-  "Humph,  voung  gentleman!"  said 

I»wed  by  a  storm  of  snouts  for  the  the  Major;  "if  that  s  your  notion  of 

me^^man.    He  came  in  at  last  with  what  an  Indian  officer's  life  should 

a  waiter  in   attendance,  and  three  be  in  cantonments"- 


ul    four  soldier-servants.     A  crash  "Ah,  Major  dear,"  rattled  in  the 

<f  knives  and  forks  followed,  with  Irishman,  "if  it's  Tilimachus  ye're 

(H'f*asional  pop  of  ale-cork   or  ^zz  coming  over  us  now;  shtu'e  drill  itself 

from  soda-water.    Lieutenant  Jones  is  an  aisier  divarsion  for  youngsters." 

en  me  down   from   the  top   of  the  "  Telemachus,    sir  1"    asked    the 

table,  and  made  his  way  out,  nodding  Major,  rather  sternly, 

to  one  or  two  of  the  youngsters  as  he  "Ten  thousand  pardons.  Major,"  he 

went.    Captain  Rufiford  sat  where  he  answered,    quite    unabashed,    "it's 

was,  not  so  wholly  absorbed  in  his  Mintor  I  mane,  to  be  shure  now." 

hp'^rting  oracle  as  not  to  keep  his  ears  Roars  of  laughter,  in  which  the 

well  open  or  not  to  send  a  searching  senior  had  the  good  sense  himself  to 

^'iance  round  the  comer  of  its  broad-  join,  greeted  the  blunder,  and  under 

A;eet  now  and  then.  cover  of  it  the  party  broke  up.    The 

**  The  military  art  stands  on  a  pray-  Major  and  Locksley  went  out  side  by 

carious  footin',    began  O'Brien,  after  side,  some  of  the  others  following, 

the  disappearance  of  a  beefsteak  of  Three  or  four  stayed  on  in  the  mess- 

ubuormat  size.  room ;  among  them  young  Mansfield 

"  How  so  ]"  said  the  Major.  and  another  subalt^ni,  with  whom 

*' Shure  the  goose-step  as  rayciutly  Rufford  was  acquainted.    The  Captain 

practised  bv  the  present  company" put  down  his  newspaper,  and  as  he 

"  Shop !'  crieu  another,  "  let's  adone  sauntered  by,  said  to  nis  acquaintance, 

with  drill  for  to-day,  Pat."  "Introduce  me  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  will 

*'  With  all  me  heart— for  to-morrow  you  1" 

too,  and  the  day  after,  into  the  bar-  Meanwhile  the  Major,  whose  gray 

gain,  savin'  the  Major's  presence."  peering    eyes    had    scanned    Ned's 

'*  brill's   better   than  dawdling,"  firm  and  handsome  features  closely  as 

caught  up  another  voice,  "what's  to  they  crossed  the  barrack-yard  toge- 

be  done  till  dinner-time  ]"  thcr,  made  up  his  mind  that  their 

**  There's     cricketing    somewhere  possessor  was  a  hid  worth  looking 

down  the  Long  Meadows,"  another  after, 

answered.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Locksley,  how  do  you 

"Cricket  be  blowed — it's  too  hot  think  to  kill  time  this  afternoon?    I 

for  out-of-door  amusements,  I  say."  didn't  hear  you  say,  when  the  other 

"Bedad,  thin,"  broke  in  O'Brien,  youngsters  were  in  discussion." 

**if  it's  too  hot  for  you  here.  Mans-  "No  use  to  murder  such  a  deter- 

fi"l»l,  it's  little  eiyoynient  you'll  have  mined  suicide,"  said  he. 


. ni^(  , 

to  keep  a  wet  flap  flapping,  might  ley." 

help/' suggested  Mansfield.  "My  words   are  wiser  than  my 

Captain  Roflbrd  looked  sharp  and  wishes,  I  fear,  Major,  this  morning ; 
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for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  latter  are  His  stood  longer  than  most  men's ; 

in  the  Long  Meadows  already."  and  when  a  fatal  ^Hwister"  took  the 

"Oh !  you're  a  cricketer?"  legstump  at  last,  the  "garrison"  side, 

"I  have  been,"  answered  Ned,  with  as  well  they  might,  cheered  loudly 

just  the  least  unconscious  touch  of  a  the  new  champion,  at  whose  score 

very  young  man's  assumption  of  old  the  "citizens'"  faces  had  been  grow- 

experiences.  ine  blanker  and  blanker  stUL 

Belong  to  any  club  1"  Mrs.  Anderson  was  rather  an  in* 

"The  Eton  Eleven."  sipid  lady,  not  having  perhajjs  always 

This,  with  a  not  unpleasant  spice  of  been  destitute  of  vital  savour;  but 

the  school  pride,  which  an  old  soldier's  having  parted  with  much  of  it  under 

"esprit  de  corps"  could  well  appre-  fierce  Indian  suns.    She  was  a  well- 

ciate.    The  Mfgor  made  half  a  salute,  bred  woman,  however,  and  received 

with  a  genial  gravity  very  pleasant  to  her  husband's  young  guest  as  such  an 

the  younger  man.  one  should.    Tasteless  in  the  passiye 

"indeed!  I  beg  a  thousand  pardon&  sense,  she  was  not  wholly  without 

They  must  be  praying  for  you  down  power  of  taste  in  the  active.    So  Ned 

there  then,  if  they  suspect  so  great  an  discovered  when  she  roused  herself 

acquisition  to  the  garrison  side.    But  to  animation  in  praise  of  a  certain 

what  keeps  you  from  them  ?"  Mrs.  Grant,  whose  absence  ^e  re- 

"Well,  I  had  meant  to  "sap"  a  bit  gretted. 

this  afternoon,  till  those  fellows  talked  "  How  very  provoking,  Maj  or,  really, 

about  the  match,  sir."  Didn't  you  say  the  Captain  said  his 

"Sap  a  bit  ?    I  didn't  know  there  wife  had  promised  him  to  be  back  by 

were  siege  operations  to-day.  Besides  the  early  mail  to-day  ?" 

which,  you're  not  for  the  Engineers,  "Yes,  I  did,  dear;  for  so  he  did,'' 

you  know,  so" answered  the  Major,  in  words  of  one 

Ned  laughed  outright.  syllable,  like  a  child's  primer. 

"  It's  a  bit  of  old  Eton  slang  I  should  "  Oh,  Mr.  Locksley,  I  can't  tell  you 

apologise  for.  Major ;  and  being  trans-  how  disappointed  I  am.    I  fed  con- 

lated  means  to  stick  to  one's  books."  fident   you   would  appreciate  Mrs. 

"So  you  read,  do  you?"  Grant.     You've   been   brought  up 

"A  little."  among  great  folk  yourself,  I  hear, 

"Of  what,  may  I  make  bold  to  askl"  and  so  was  sh&  poor  thing,  and  is 

"Well,  of  siege  operations,  I  sup-  well  worthy  oi   any   place   among 

pose ;"  and  he  laughed  quietly  once  them  now,  for  all  you  find  her  a  poor 

more.    "I've  bought  a  book  on  for-  paymaster's  wife.    I  think  her  very 

tification,  and  begun  it ;  and  I  have  beautiful  still,  though  she's  no  longer 

fot  as  far  as  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  so  3roung  as  she  was ;  and  so  does  the 

lindustani  grammar."  Major,  1  believe,  after  all,  though  1 

"So !"  said  the  Major,  whose  self-  reproach  him  with  his  indifference  to 

esteem  as  a  physiognomist  rose  many  her  good  looks.    I  don't  see  that  a 

degrees  forthwith.    "I'm  not  much  wife  should  be  jealous  if  her  husband 

of  an  engineer  myself;  but  a  tolerable  admires  one  of  her  friends — do  you, 

*MooBshee.'    If  you  want  help  with  Mr.  Locksley  ?" 

your  Hindustani,  I  would  do  my  best  "  What  a  silly  woman !"  thought 

to  give  it  you  at  any  time."  Ned :  but  he,  luckily,  did  not  think 

"Really,  Major,  you  could  hardly  aloud,  and  only  bowed  acquiescence, 

do  me  a  greater  favour."  "  No,  certainly  not ;  indeed,  if  he 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,  you  fails  to  do  so,  in  a  reasonable  degree, 

come  and  take  a  quiet  chop  to-night,  he  slights  the  sex.  and  vexes  lue ; 

at  seven,  with  Mrs,  Anderson  and  me,  lilajor,  I've  often  told  you  so." 

unless  you'd  rather  not  miss  dinner  at  "  But  Mrs.  Grant's  good  looks,  Mr. 

the  mess ;  and  we'll  settle  about  the  Locksley,  faded  or  not,  are  nothing 

grammar  lessons  out  of  hand."  to  her  mind  and  manners,  are  they, 

Ned  thanked  him  heartily,  saluted,  Major  1" 

and  on  the  strength  of  such  educa-  "  Old  Grant  coming  up,  ma'am," 

tional  assistance  in  prospect,  thought  said  the  Msgor.   "  Hear  his  bootheels 

himself  entitled  to  exchange  his  regi-  on  the  stairs,  better  hush  up !" 

•centals  for  a  suit  of  "flannels,"  and  "  Oh,  Captain ;  you  haven  t  brought 

"Ake  his  pleasure  for  that  summer  her !  how  could  you  disappoint  me 

"Where  wickets  stood  or  fell  so )  She's  been  gone  three  weeks,  the 
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dAybef(»6  yesterday;  and  said  when  that  the  oldsters  get  older.    I  can 

she  went^  she  wouldn't  stay  more  mind  you  with  chestnut  curls,  M^'or, 

than  a  fortnishf  not  to  say  red  outright;  and  wo  are 

**  It's  very  kind  of  you,  to  miss  her  grev  enough  now,  the  pair  of  us." 

8o,"  said  Captain  Grant,  with  a  look  True  man,  veiy  true;  yes,  very  true 

of  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  which  indeed,"  said  the  Migor,  with  a  sigh, 

made  Ned  repent  of  his  hasty  judg-  and  a  sip  at  the  port.   "  There's  one 

ment  upon  Mrs.  Anderson.     There  thing  I  will  sav  tor  the  credit  of  the 

must  have  been  something  better,  on  modem  griff:  he  don't  drink  as  his 

her  part,  than  affected  a<k:iiration  of  forbears  did. 

his  wife,  to  make  the  captain  speak  ''  That's  fifty  per  cent,   increase 

and  look  thanks  as  he  did.  upon  his  chances  of  coming  out  right 

*'  Well,  and  what  has  kept  her  V  at  last,"  said  the  other. 

**  Amy  had  a  headache ;  and,  though  *'  So  it  is ;  but  there's  that  gambling 

her  mother  thought  it  of  no  great  con-  is  the  curse  of  the  garrison  just  now. 

eiequence,  and  would  have  come  away,  I  hope  that's  not  one  of  your  vices, 

her  aunt  wouldn't  hear  of  it ;  so  the  Locksley?" 

'  rout«'  was  counter-ordered."  "  'Tis  a  thing  I  hate  and  detest," 

"  But  we  shall  have  them  to-mor-  said  Ned." 

row  T  "  Ah,  well ;  I  needn't  preach  to  you 

**  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  don't  know  to  be  upon  your  guard  on  that  score," 

hy  which  coach,  late  or  early."  said  the  M&gor,  who  looked  into  Ned's 

'*  I  won't  ask  her  to  come  up  here  countenance,  and  read  again  there 

to-morrow,  then,  if  she  comes  by  the  that  neither  lie  nor  craft  were  kin  to 

late  one  :  out  will  drop  in  upon  her  the  nature  of  its  owner.    He  turned 

myself  alter  tea.    You  must  promise,  towards  the  Captain, 

however,  to  dine  here  the  day  after.  "  Did  you  hear  of  that  affair  of 

I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Locksley  to  Archer's,  Grant?" 

her.    I  dare  say  thev  have  friends  in  He  nodded  a  grim  assent 

common.    Do  you  Know  Mr.  Locks-  *'  I  hate  a  bark  without  a  bite ;  but 

ley  ?  Allow  me ;  Captain  Grant,  Mr.  if  I  could  only  fix  the  thing  upon  that 

Locksley."  *  leg'  of  a  Rufford,  I'd  bring  him  to  a 

Then  she  turned  to  Ned,  and  said,    court-martial  as  sure  as '' 

*"  I  hope  you  will  dine  with  us  after  "  Coffee,  sir !  Mrs.  Anderson  bid  me 

to-morrow  ]"  say.  was  in  the  drawing-room,  to- 

He  was  half  inclined  to  excuse  nignt" 
himself,  being  bored  beforehand  with  When  Edward,  two  days  after,  met 
Mrs.  Grant;  but  the  Major's  Hindus-  the  Grants  at  the  Major's,  his  estima- 
tani  was  too  precious  to  be  jeopardised  tion  of  Mrs.  Anderson  rose  consider- 
for  a  caprice.    So  he  accepted.   Cap-  ably.    Admiration,   so  well   placed, 
tain  Grant  was  likewise  cordial  enoush  could  not  well  be  affected.  Mrs.  Grant 
upon  a  fijTst  acquaintance,  when  Be  was  charming.    Her  ^'  mind  and  man- 
had  heard  from  his  old  friend,  the  ners"  specially,  little  as  Ned  liked  the 
Major,  of  Ned's  studious  turn.  term.    As  for  her  beauty,  youncstcrH' 
*'  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  eyes  are  less  indukent  than  oldsters' 
quarters,  Mr.  Locksley,"  said  he,  as  to  that  fading  of  charms  which  even 
they  sat  over  their  wine.    "  I  only  Mrs.  Anderson  admitted.    Ned's  also 
regret,  as  Anderson  does,  that  it's  so  were  specially  fastidious,  having  au 
hard,  here  especially,  for  oldsters  to  image  of  rare  perfection  ever  in  them 
get  on  with  youngsters !"  yet. 
"  Why  specially  here  1"  asked  Ned.  But  there  was  no  denying  the  grace 
*'  Because  we  are  like  a  sieve  here,  of  feature  and  expression,  which  gave 
with  holes  so  hunp[e  that  every  thing  a  charm  that  woidd  not  fade  to  the 
goes  through.    We  are  a  mere  pas-  face  of  the  paymaster's  wife, 
senger  depot,  so  to  say."  There  are  some  faces,  winsome  in- 
**But  don't  you  thmk  the  young-  deed  of  love;  but  which  seem  busier 
sters  get  vounger  now-a-days.  Grant  r '  in  giving  than  in  winning  it — faces  on 
quoth   the  M^or.     **  More  boyish,  which  the  sorrow-lines  snow  more  of 
and  more  thorough  rattlepates  alto-  the  sweetness  wrought  by  sorrow 
getherl"  than  of  the  bitterness  of  its  working- 
"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Major ;  hours— faces  on  which  the  Joy  gleams 
but  Fm  thinking  it's  more  certain  are  never  insolent  with  selfish  exulta- 
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tion:  but  ever  radiant  with  age'ncrouA.  heard  a  childish  roice  exr 

unselfish  jjlory.    A  brother  that  haa  tones,  which,  but  f<»r 

lost  a  loving  sister,  might  find  on  such  into  treble,  might   Lave    I 

a  face  a  life-like  reminiscence  of  true  Grant's — 

sisterly  sweetness.    An  orphan  that  ^*Whatabig  srhool-bogr!    WitL  a 

had  never  known  a  mother,  might  soldier's  coat  on !" 

almost  spell  out  on  it  what  mother's  **0h,  for  shame.  Amy!*'  aiuvcr*  i 

love  mtiy  be.     A  lover,  whose  love  Mrs.  AndersoiL 

should  be  thrown  bsick  on  itself  in  '^  Why  for  shame.  Aunt  Sovie  V  I  n 

deepest  disiippointment,  might  catch  not  ashamed ;  and  I  don*l  think  br  u. 

such  consolation  on  it,  as  ^ows  of  He  looks  like  a  good  bo^,  tt*K.^ 

learning  how  love  looks,  purified  from  **  And  so  he  is.  Amy !'  Uugibed  t  • 

passion.    It  was  quite  true,  that,  as  Maior's  wife.    *'Go  and  shake  Ina  .1 

Mrs.  Anderson  had  phrased  it,  ^*  she  with  him." 

had  been  brought  up  among  great  She  hung  down  her  head,  and  tk^-  • 

folk;"  not  among  them  only,  but  of  a  forest  of  golden  corU  orcr  ber  f*-^. 

them.    Her  manners  had  all  that  ad*  out  of  which  her  large  evra  ccano^. 

mirableself-]x>3session,  which  scarcely  him,  then  she  shook  nick  the  ^liL'^ 

true  self-forgetfulness  can  give  with-  curtain,  and  with  entire  confidt'  • 

out  the  added  advanta<;c  of  the  best  went  up  to  him,  and  Mit  ber  t  - 

social  discipline ;  yet  she  was  so  per-  fingers  mto  his  outstretched  bnnd 

fectly,  and  kindly,  and  naturally,  at  **My  name  ia  Amy— pi»y,  wLa*  • 

home,  just  where  she  was,  that  there  yours  1" 

was  no  sense  of  incongruity  aroused  '*His  name  is  Mr.  Lockalrr/'  la  * 

between  herself  and  what  surrounded  Mrs.  Anderson,  before  he  coal<f  i 

her ;  none  of  that  uncomfortable  con-  for  himself 

Bciousness  that  one  of  tlie  company  has  ''Tlmt's  notaname  at  all," 

couie  down  from  a  pedestal, ex|)re8sly  Miss  Amy,  pouting:  "Nobody  r^   - 

to  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  the  me  Miss  Grant ;  and  I  call  roa  At.* 

rest    There  was  music  in  her  voice  Susie,  though  you  know  yoa*rp  z 

when  she  spoke  ;    melody,   though  my  aunt  a  bit ;  and  other  people  rv. 

little  power,  when  she  sang ;  what  is  you  Mrs.  Anderson." 

rarer,  melodious  music  in  her  laughter  **  My  name  is  Edward —will  tba* 

at  the  loudest.  better  T'  he  said,  not  a  little  jinre«  • 

Her  mental  cultivation  was  evident  '^Is  that  what  your  hrother*  s.    . 

even  in  the  interchange  of  chance  sisters  call  you  T' 

conversation  with  one  of  so  poorly  *' I  have  none,"  he  said, 

furnished  mind  as  Mrs.  AntlerRon.  **0b,  dear,  that's  iont    like   m^ 

She  knew  some  persons  whom  Ed-  Then  you're  an  only  child  r 

ward  knew,  more  yet  about  whom  "tFust  so." 

he  knew ;  so  they  were  soon  on  almost  "Then  what  doe*  your  n»ctb^r  .— 

intimateterms,  though  he  had  not  yet  vou?  -you  have  a  mother,  I  b<-^» 

accepted  the  Captain's  invitation  to  She  said  these  last  words  in  a  rr«rr  i.« 

visit  them  at  their  quarters.  Perhaps  silvery  as  her  own  mother  a ;  nnti  *  «*.- 

he  waited  till  it  should  come  from  her  mobile  face  stole  a  sweet  nnx^^-  - 

her:  for  she  was  the  la^t  lady  in  the  as  if,  child  as  she  was,  abe 

world  with  whom,  for  all  her  sweet-  having  set  inadvertently 

n&<^  anv  one  would  venture  to  take  a  chord  in  vibration  in  another. 

social  liberty.  "Yes,  thank  God,  I  hare,  Asv 

But  Ned  was  often  at  the  Major's,  and  a  verr,  veir  dear  one.** 

who  was  as  good  as  his  word  in  the  "And  she  caus  yuut" 

matter  of  Hindustani,  and  who  for  all  "  Ned." 

his  long  familiarity  with  the  spoken  "Very  well,  so  shall  I.'' 

language,  found  it  no  child's  play  to  "Dear  mr!"  said  Mni  And«««-. 

satisfy  the  grammatical  and  scholarly  looking  up  suddenly  jiixt  then  mx  t ' 

queries  of  one  who  had  stood  second  clo«>k,    "it's   nearly   half>f«ja    f 

in  the  sixth  form  at  Eton.  What  shall  I  do  to  get  yoa  bt-c 

One  afternoon,  as  he  came  out  from  Amy  ?    I  promised  your  motber  1 

the  Major's  den,  with  grammar  and  should  be  home  bf  this  timoL    1  r«r 

lexicon  under  his  arm,  as  he  might  take  you  myself,  for  I  have  %o  ^  e..^ 

have  come  erewhile  out  of  the  crusty  where  with  the  Migor,  and  mj  t;r^ 

presence  of  old  Keate  himself,  he  some  maid  is  not  eons  ia.^ 
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''Perhapsy"   said  Ned^   good-hu-       '^Because  yon  are  so  good-natured 

mouredly, ''you  would  trust  ner  with  and  ^od-humoured;  and  yet  your 

m&  Mrs.  Anderson."  face  is  sad." 

Well,  if  you  would  be  so  kind,  I  Ned  winced  a  little  under  the  diag- 

should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you."  nosis  of  the  dever  little  physiogno- 

So  Amy's  hat  was  tied  on.  and  her  mist 

gloTesfoondyafterconsiderablesearch,  Presently  he  had  another  proof  as 

in  possession  of  a  tabby  kitten,  under  he  took  it,  of  her  quickness  at  reading 

a  sofa ;  and  after  kissing  Aunt  Susie,  countenances. 

who   hugged  her  with  the  lousing  ''Whoisthat  captain?"  she  asked, 

of  a  childless  woman,  unsourea  bv  when  two  officers,  coming  the  other 

her  childlessness,  she  set  off  in  hien  way Jhad  passed  them, 

spirits  with  her  new  friend.     She  Which  captain  ?" 

insisted,  however,  upon  his  leaving  ''  You  know  there  was  only  one," 

the  books  behind :  it  looked  so  much  she  answered, 

mora  like  a  school-boy  than  a  soldier  ''  Yes,  I  knew  \  but  how  did  you  7" 

to  have  them  under  his  arm,  she  said.  "  How  very  goIIv  !     By  the  gold 

''  I  like  all  soldiers,  even  drum-  lace,  to  be  sure.    Didn't  t  tell  you  I 

mer  boys,  for  I've  always  lived  where  had  always  lived  where  there  were 

there  were  soldiers.    But   I  don't  soldiers?    Of  course  I  toow  one  offi- 

like  school-boys.    There  were  three  cer's  uniform  from  another,  else  I 

where  we've  oeen  staying,  mamma  should  be  a  little  goos^  you  know." 

and  me ;  and  they  were  very  rude  to  As  he  made  no  reply  to  this,  she 

me ;  and  tied  knots  in  my  hair ;  and  returned  to  the  charge. 

one  of  them  broke  the  nose  of  one  of  ''  You  didn't  tell  me  who  the  cap- 

my  dolls  besides."  tain  was,  though." 

^That  was  a  pity,  certainlv;  but  *'  His  name  is  Captain  Rufford." 

most  doDs'  noses  set  flattened  some  ''  Do  you  like  him  1    /  don't" 

time  or  another,  I  oelieve."  Again  he  took  no  notice  of  her  re- 

'*  Yes,  I  believe  they  do.    But  then  mark,  so  she  went  on  again, 

you  know  my  dolls  are  not  like  most  "  Mamma  says  I  am  not  to  talk 

dolls — ^notabit"  about  my  likes  and  dislikes.  Perhaps 

"Indeed  1     What  are  they  like,  you  are  going  to  say  so  too.    But  I 

then ?"  can't  h^  it:  I  don't  like  that  cap- 

^^  Oh,  you  shall  see,  since  you  are  taiiL    He  looks  so  greedv." 

coming  home  with  me.    I  like  show-  Ned  smiled ;  she  noted  it ;  and  said 

ing  my  dolk—to  sensible  people,  that  quickly — 

is — ^you  know."  "  We  needn't  talk  about  him  any 

"And  do  you  think  I'm  one?"  he  more,  you  know." 
said,  much  amused  with  the  child's  ''  Tms  is  Mr.  Locksley,  dear  mam- 
grave  way  of  sajing  it  ma,"  she  said,  takins  ms  hand  with 

"Fm  sure  of  it"  graceful  action,  and  leading  him  to- 

"Pray  why  ?    Because  of  the  big  wards  her  mother,  as  they  entered  the 

dictionary?''^  little  drawing-room  of  the  paymas- 

"  Well,  just  a  little  bit  for  that^  per-  tor's  cottage, 

hajpe — ^not  much  though."  "  Yes,  Amy,  I  know  it  is,"  answered 

"For  what   else  ^en,  Amy?    I  Mrs.  Grant,  rising  to  shake  hands 

should  like  to  know."  with  hiuL 

"Should  you?     I'm  not  sure  I  " Oh,  you  know  him,  then !"  cried 

shall  say."  Amy,  disappointed.  She  had  thought 

"  Dcm't,  if  you  don't  like  to."  to  have  the  whole  credit  of  his  first 

They   walked  on   for  a  minute,  introduction  at  home, 

without  a  word  from  either.    Then  "  Yes,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 

Amy  shook  her  curls,  and  looked  up  meeting  him  at  Major  Anaerson's." 

at  him,  with  her  mother's  own  ex-  "  Pemaps,  though,"  brightening  up 

pression,  and  said —  a  little,  "you  don't  know  what  his 

"  Yes,  I  will,  then."  name  is,  mamma." 

"WiUwhat?"  "His   name,  dear  Amy!    Why, 

"  Why,  tell  you  why  I  am  quite  Locksley,  to  be  sure." 

sure  that  you  are  sensible."  "  That  s  not  the  name  I  mean ;  but 

"  Well,  and  what  makes  you  sure  ?"  his  own  name— what  his  mother  calls 
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him.    He  Bays  he  has  a  very,  very  "No,  not  the  Ayihh ;  but  a  lady— I 

dear  mother,  and  she  calls  him  Ned.  mean  some  one  I  was  thinking  of." 

So  shall  L"  And  he  blushed  up  to  the  very  roots 

"  Amy,  dearest,  you  must  not  be  of  his  hair,  catching  up  the  next  doll 

rude,  and  take  liberties."  to  hide  his  confusion  and  escape  far- 

*'  No,  darling,  I  won't ;  but  I  shall  ther  questioning, 

call  him  Ned.    Of  course  he  likes  ''This  is  a  Welshwoman,  is  she  not, 

that  name  best,  since  his  mother  calls  with  the  linsey-woolsey  petticoat,  uid 

him  so.    Come  into  this  comer,  Ned,  aman'shat  onher  headV 

and  you  shall  see  my  dolls."  "  Oh  yes,  she  is  the  last  of  my  family. 

Mrs.  Grant  was  about  to  remon-  Mamma  dressed  her  for  me  not  six 

strate.  but  guessed,  from  Ned's  man-  months  ago,  when  the  regiment  was 

ner,  tnat  any  remonstrance  would  be  at  Pembroke.    You  see  now  what  my 

as  much  against  his  grain  as  Amy's,  plan  is  with  the  dolls.    I  have  one  in 

She  took  up  the  work  just  laid  aside,  the  costume  of  every  station  that  we 

and  left  them  to  their  own  devices.  spend  any  time  at.    Here's  a  Greek 

"  You  see  the  doll's  box  is  not  like  from  Corfu,  I  don't  remember  mucli 

a  common  box  for  dolls  to  live  in,  is  about  that  though.    And  here's  an 

iti"  Andalusian,  that  was  copied  exactiy 

"Not  at  all.    It's  a  Ceylon  box.  is  from  a  girl's  dress  at  Gibraltar.    Bat 

it  not  1    I  have  seen  some  like  it  be-  here's  my  pet  of  aU,  except  poor 

fore,  but  never  one  so  large  or  hand-  Ayah."    And  she  kissed  the  face  so 

some.    How  beautifully  it  is  inlaid !"  rudely  mutUated  by  her  enemies  the 

"Yes,  isn't  it?"    It  was  given  to  school-boys, 

me  long  before  I  can  remember,  by  a  "And  pray  what  dress  is  here  ? 

brother  officer  of  dear  papa's.    I  was  Another  Spanish  one,  I  suppose,  with 

quite  a  tiny  baby,  then,  and  the  regi-  that  black  mantilla." 

ment  lay  at  a  place  called  Tricky)  "Dear  me,  no!  that's  not  a  mantilla, 

Trickery  ?    I  can't  remember."  but  a  'faldette.' " 

"Trichinopoly  1"  "Well  I  am  no  wiser  for  knowing 

"Ah,  yes !  that's  it    Mamma  has  that    So  tell  me  what  countrywoman 

^ot  a  gold  chain  made  by  the  native  this  little  lady  is,  with  the  black  silk 

jewellers  there."  hood,  that's  not  a  mantilla)" 

Then  she  threw  open  the  lid  of  her  "Why,  she  is  a  Maltese^  to  be  sure ; 

ivory  chest,  and  drew  herself  back  to  and  that's  why  I'm  so  fond  of  her. 

let  Ned  look  in ;  and  perhaps  to  judge  See.  here's  her  Maltese  cross,  of  real 

the  better  of   the  effect  which  the  gola  filigree.    Oh,  I  remember  Malta 

sight  of  its  treasures  might  produce  veiy  well,  and  our  little  house  at 

upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  Sliema,  and  the  orange-trees  at  Boseo, 

"  Not  like  most  dolls,  are  they )"  and  picking  mushrooms  put  at  €ro«o— 

"By  no  means.  Amy.    How  well  just  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 

dressed  they  all  are :  and  all  diffe-  Were  you  ever  at  Malta.  Ned?" 

rently!"  "No, never;  but  I  snail  go  there 

"  Yes  I    ThicL  you  see,  is  the  poor  on  my  way  out,  you  know." 

Ayah.    It  was  her  delicate  nose  those  "  Chit  where  ?" 

rude  boys  broka    I've  had  it  glued  "To  India.     I  am  not  a  Queen's 

on  again,  and  the  seam  painted ;  but  officer  like  your  papa;  but  a  soldier 

you  can  see  where  it  was  done,  if  ypu  of  the  Indian  Army." 

hold  her  up  acainst  the  light.    The  "Shall  you  go  sooni" 

nose-ring  was  lost,  you  know,  which  "Yes.  very.'' 

was  a  pity.    The  bangles  on  her  arms  "  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  that :  for  I 

and  legs  are  all  right  though,  and  wanted  to  be  ^eat  friends  with  yoo. 

they  are  real  silver.    My  Ayab  was  I  say,  though,  is  India  very  large  f 

dressed  as  like  this  one  as  possible."  "  Veiy ;  what  makes  you  ask  f 

"Indeed?    Had  you  an  Ayah  then  "  Because  you  might  meet  Ayah  if 

to  nurse  you?"  it  wasn't  :  and  I  would  give  you  a 

"Yes ;  for  I  was  bom  in  India."  present  for  her.    Mamma  always  says 

"  So  was  she !"  said  Edward,  dream-  she  was  such  a  kind  nurse  to  me." 

Then  she  showed  him  the  little 

Who?  the  Ayah?  of  course  she  drawers,  inside  the  inlaid  box,  where 

"  there  were  a  few  spare  dresses  f<ff 
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the  dolls,  and  other  childisbtreasarea.  lady    you    were    thinking    of— the 

When  all  was  inspected,  and  he  was  lady  that  was  bom  in  India  too." 

about  to  leare  the  corner,  she  put  her  He  hesitated :  had  there  been  prt- 

hand  in  his  again,  and  asked :  ness  in  the  child's  face,  he  would  not 

"Are  you  ^ing  now,  Nedl"  have  answered,  "Constance." 

"  Ye8>  I  think  I  must ;  so  good-bye,  "  Constance !— that's  a  very  pretty 

Amy."  name.  And  does  she  call  you  ^^^edf'" 

"Qood-bye,  Ned.     But  I  want  to  "She  used  to." 

ask  you  one  more  thing  before  yougo."  "  Oh,   indeed  !     WelL    good-bye, 

"What  is  it  1"  Ned." 

"I  want  to  know  the  name  of  the 


THE  WELLIKOTOK  PAPBBS. 

It  is  at  all  times  an  edifying  spectacle  stance  before  us,  illustration  of  that 

to  behold  a  son  employed  in  doing  senius  and  those  achievements  which 

honour  to  a  father  s  memory.    The  have  rendered  the  inherited  name 

homage  of  reverence  and  obedience  amongst  the  most  illuslxious  of  even 

inculcated  in  the  Commandment  was  our  illustrious  aristocracy.   This  duty 

never  meant  to  be  merelv  personal,  as  may  be  performed  with  more  or  less 

regards  parent  or  chilo.    The  duty  comi)letene8s,  according  to  the  degree 

survives,  though  he  be  dead  who  is  to  of  ability  brought  to  the  pious  task,  and 

be  honoured.    The  promise  of  length  the  extent  of  zeal  animating  him  who 

of  days  implies  the  world's  a|)provaI  of  has  undertaken  it    There  is  scarcely 

him  who  has  fulfilled  the  pious  obli-  a  limit  to  its  scope.    For  instance,  it 

gation.   The  wisdom  of  the  law  mani-  might  reasonably  be  considered  that 

feAts  itself  under  a  variety  of  aspects;  the  world  had  already  in  its  hands 

and  many  are  the  considerations  which  the  book  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 

combine  to  render  the  petition  appro-  Wellington.    Not  only  had  innumer- 

priatcu  when  we  pray  that  our  hearts  able  memoirs  of  that  ^reat  man's 

may  oe  inclined  to  keep  it.    In  its  career  familiarized  us  with  its  most 

primary  acceptation  it  mcludes  the  trifling  features,  as  well  as  with  its 

principle  of  moral  subordination.  ^  It  main  outUnes;  but  the  literature  of 

IS  the  aanction  of  parental  authority,  his  oflicial  ezLstence  was  supposed  to 

whidi  is  itself  the  groundwork  of  social  have  been  gathered  and  Gnm^ed  long 

order.  But  it  has  a  higher  and  a  more  ago  \  and  the  world  miint  have  been 

extensiveBignificance,andsuggeststhe  justified  in  coining  to  the  conclusion 

tone  the  oflbpring  should  assume  with  that  it  possessed,  in  what  was  already 

regard  to  the  parent,  as  the  interpreter,  before  it,  the  whole  life  of  the  man 

the  exponent,  the  advocate,  the  cham-  „  Votivi-^luti  d«picU  tabeU^'' 
pion  of  his  existence,  standmg  for- 
ward to  vindicate  the  memoiy  of  the  To  what  an  extent  it  would  have 
dead  in  the  eyes  of  the  living,  and  ex-  been  mistaken  had  it  thus  judged,  the 
hibit  the  ancestral  proportions  as  presentcopiouscoUectionaffoidssatLs- 
they  deserve  to  be  exnibited,  and  as  factory  proof— a  coUeotion  not  even 
they  only  can  be,  when  the  moulding  yet  exhausted,  though  volume  after 
hand  of  circumstances  has  ceased  to  volume  has  issued  from  the  press,  and 
find  the  clay  plastic  to  its  touch.  But,  although  it  is  known  that  a  consider- 
further,  to  nonour  a  parent  is  to  do  able  number  of  papm,  belongin^to  a 
honour  to  one's  self,  whether  the  period  of  extrme  interest  and  im- 
act  be  one  of  obedience  to  his  pre-  portanoe,  originally  deposited  in  safe 
cepts,  compliance  with  his  intentions,  nands  in  this  dty  with  a  view  to  their 
vindication  of  his  character  from  preservation,  have  hitherto  eluded  the 
obloquy,  or,  as  in  the  remarkable  in-  most  diligent  search  of  thesoB,and  are 
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most  probably  irretrievably  lost  Vast  glance  behind  the  somes  vHl  oftca  rs- 

indeeOy  were  the  resources  of  the  mina  plain  a  mystery.    Such  a  giaaer  sa 

which  poured  itself  out  in  such  ap-  seldom  obtainea  till  the  acteiB  aiv  <  S 

parently  inexhaustible  streams— valu-  the  stage.    In  this  case,  a  Urm  linr^ 

able  indeed  to  the  world  of  to-day  is  stilL    We  shall  have  the  tnie  fltuiy   i 

this  irrigation,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  Peel  and  Wellington  Admtairt;*- 

from  these  head-waters  of  wisdom—  tion  then  first  revealed  to  the  cTn  f 

and  of  commensurate  importance  are  the  worl(L  when  the  last  aarrTv  r 

the  services  of  him  who  has  under-  amongst  those  who  bdongiedto  it  k^s 

taken  to  bring  the  flow  within  eveiy  quitted  the  scene,  and  oontempanrr 

man's 'reach,  to  be  applied  to  the  criticism  has  paMed  into  htstoiy. 

moral  and  social  culture  of  the  pre-  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  tbaftkf'^ 

sent  and  of  the  future.  that  we  have  so  much.  The  poIkt  *.-- 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  take  up  cording  to  which  Ireland  va«  r^ 

the  whole  of  the  series  abready  pub-  vemed  dnrinj^  the  first  ten  yran  aft*? 

lished,  containing  as  it  does,  the  sup-  the  union  of  the  two  kinsdoaa  was 

plementary  despatches,  correspond-  effected,  is  nowhere  mose  dearly  iXb** 

euce.  and  memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  tnUed  than  in  the  oorTeq>uBd#»L-v 

Wellington  from  the  commpncement  under  review.    We  say  clearly  ilh*- 

of  his  public  career   to  the   year  trated,  for  one  great  medt  tLem  jet 

1813,  embracing  both  his  civil  and  ters  possess,  and  which  givoa  tkr=. 

military  achievements  during   that  an  emphatic  historical  value,  is  tb€ 

period.    The  subject  is  so  ezten8iv&  healthy  consistency   of  their  tosr, 

that  to  attempt  to  increase  the  field  affording  evidenceof  their  having  Uvs 

of  view  sufficiently  to  include  the  penned  in  oonsdentioos  and  cantnc 

whole,  would  be  either  to  reduce  the  conformity  with  certain  rales  of  atli  n 

details  to  microscopic  proportions,  or  carefully  studied  and   delib«Tmt#  y 

to  omit  so  much  as  to  fail  of  making  adopted.    The  principles  of  goTrrr. 

good  the  promise  of  our  title.    What  ment,  such  as  they  were,  wen^  t'*^  -v 

we  propose  to  do — and  it  is,  after  all,  of  the  Viceroy,  the  DuJce  of  Rm£- 

perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  course —  mond,  and  the  Ministen  with  wi^ts. 

IS  to  turn  to  the  volume  having  more  he  acted.    The  principles  uf  art>  \ 

especiid  reference  to  this  countsy.  and  under  which  they  were  adniiRkt<  r^-i 

see  how  the  genius  of  the  man  bora  and  the  prescribed  policy  of  tbe  \w^ 


to  influence  sopowerfully  the  destinies  roy  was  carried  ont»  weie  the  S 

of  modera  iTurope,  exhibited  itself  tary's  own.     Tlie  distinctjoi   mi^L& 

when  brought  into  exercise  in  the  com-  not  to  be  lost  sight  isL 
paratively  subordinate  position  and       Few  men  saw  more  dearfj  thaa 

confined  n)here  of  Chief  Secretary  to  this  young  militaiy  ImpnrtatMi  fr.<B 

the  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  the  plains  of  India  how  Ireland  acta 

The  present  work,  as  we  are  told  by  ally  stood  with  respect  to  KngliT)  L 

the  editor,  will  have  its  close  at  or  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  &itJP^s 

about  the  epoch  of  the  Battle  of  Wa-  empire,  at  the  period  at  which  he  a«- 

terloo.    It  will  be  left  to  a  Uter  day,  sumed  the  duties  of  Chief  Secretvy  — 

and  perhaps  to  another  hand,  to  col-  namely,  in  April,  lb(»7.    It  ««•  »  t 

lect  and  give  forth  the  memoranda  of  the  roread  of^revolatiunary  opiu^a 

the  subs^uent  periods  of  the  life  of  whieu  at  that  time  was  most  •<»  l« 

the  iUustrioua  Irishman.    With  one  apprehended.    Two  attempts  at  re- 

of  these  periods— that  of  1829 — ^Irish  bellion,  grounded  on  these 

interests  were  once  more  to  be  identi-  had  been  suppressed ;  and  on  the 

fied.    Should  we  ever  be  put  in  poa-  tinent  the  struggle  of  a  mat  i 

seasion  of  these,  we  shall  have  before  for  liberty  had  ended  in  toe  xi^ 

us  and  be  able  to  pronounce  upon  the  on  of  fetters  scarcely  less  gaDiaic  thaa 

motives  which  really  induced  what  those  which  had  been  broken  and  cvt 

has  been  always  considered  as  the  away.    The  danger  at  the  miTti  ui 

most  questionable,  perhaps  unintel-  was,  that  the  mat  EDTopeanmiliaary 

liflible,  act  of  the  Duke  s  life,  eon-  despot,  who  beheld  in  RwgJail  tW 

sideringlhis  antecedents— however  the  most  powerful  obstade  to  hi 

modification  of  public  opinion  may  mifht  avul  himself  of  the 

have  since  led  men  to  acquiesce  in  of  Ireland,  partly  diaallecteil. 


what  he  was  then  so  coniroicoouslT    qimtdy  defended,  and  advaatMKwivy 
instrumental  in  bringing  about    A    ctrcomstanoed  as  the  theatre  etlan^ 
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sioiif  and  make  a  sadden  descent  npon  bj  the  separate  execatire  establiah- 
that  island,  in  the  hope  of  establish-  mentsof  Ireland,  then  aboondiDg  in  ap- 
ing a  footing  there,  by  means  of  pointmente  to  Ught  duties  and  heayy 
which  he  might  attack  England  to  "hines. 

advantage.    To  avert  this  danger  the       In  short,  we  find  two  olaases  of  re- 
Ooyemmentsaw  that  there  were  two  fiponsibility  imnosed  upon  the  Irish 
lines  of  proceeding  which  they  might  Secretary — connicting  to  a   certain 
adopt  simultaneously.    One  was,  to  extent,  yet  both  having  to  be  sub- 
strengthen  the  national  defences  of  mittedto.   He  was  expected  to  "job" 
the  coun^,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  patronage :   and  he  was  to  re- 
every  advantage  offered  by  its  poA-  form,  and  at  tne  same  time  to  for- 
tion,  population,  and  resources ;  the  tify  and  protect  the  country.    It  is  to 
other,  to  frame  and  carry  out  such  a  the  credit  of  the  illustrious  man  who 
system  of  dealing  with  the  existing  undertook  to  exercise  these  somewhat 
political  and  social  difficulties  of  the  antagonistic  fimctions,  that  the  min- 
coontry  as  would  have  a  tendency  to  utest  details  now  brought  to  light  do 
remove  the  main  grounds  of  com-  not  exhibit  the  deviation  of  a  hair's 
plaint,  and  finally  engender  a  feeling  breadth  from  the  line  of  honour;  and 
of  mutual  confidence  oetween  the  go-  that  demonstration  is  here  afforded 
veming  and  the  governed.  that,  taking  up,  as  he  was  made  to 
A  great  obstacle  stillstood  in  the  way  do,  a  system  admitting  of  so  much 
of  the  adjustment  of  thelrish  question,  that  might  be  que8tioniu>le  and  obiec- 
Mr.  Pitt  had,  at  the  time  of  the  dis-  tionable  in  its  application,  he  applied 
cussion    of  the   Legislative   Union,  it  as  conscientiously  ana  as  truth- 
pledged  himself,  in  case  it  was  accom-  fully  as  if  it  had  been  perfect,  and  ne- 
pliE»hed,  to  the  introduction  of  i^ea-  ver  allowed  himself  to  aid,  by  a  single 
sures  having  for  their  object  the  ad-  act  of  duplicity  or  word  of  equivoca- 
mission  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  tion,  measures  which  he  was  bound 
to  a  participation  of  the  benefits  and  to  carry  out,  and  for  the  morality  of 
privileges  of  the  British  Constitution,  which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  pledge  was  A  military  disciplinarian  himself,  he 
prevented    by   the   scruples    (cons-  took  the  word  of  command  without 
cientious  no  doubt,  if  mistaken)  of  questioning  it ;  but  he  exercised  it  in 
the  King,  who  considered  that  he  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  and  of  a  gentle- 
was  hound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  man.    After  a  careful  perusal  of  this 
refuse  his  sanction  to  any  recogni-  volume  we  are  enabled  to  state  that 
tion  of  the  political  rights  of  tnat  he  never  even  hinted  promises  which 
section  of  his  subjects.    The  effect  of  he  did  not  think  he  was,  or  might  be, 
the  disappointment  was  manifesting  able  to  fulfil ;  that  herused  no  hopes 
itself,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  in  re-  where  he  did  not  believe  there  might 
peatdd  representations  and   remon-  be  a  reasonable  en)ectation  of  their 
strances  from  the  Roman  Catholic  being  fulfilled ;  and  that  he  reproved 
hodv  in  this  country,  and  more  espe-  or  threatened  nobody  except  for  acts 
cially  from  the  priesthood.    This  was  or  words  in  themselves  reaily,  or  in 
beyond  the  province  of  discussioiL  the  estimation  of  the  Grovemment, 
It  was  a  state  of  thinss  which  could  culpable.    He  took,  we  repeat,  the 
not  be  helped.    The  Business  of  the  word  of  command.    His  power  was 
local  ^vemment  was  to  prevent  the  limited  and  circumscribed.    He  was, 
mischief  from  spreading  farther,  and  for  certain  purposes,  no  more  than  the 
to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  local  aeent  of  the  Minister  in  Lon- 
were.    Unfortunately,  a  dutv  of  an-  don.     For  other  purposes,  he  was 
other  nature  devolvcMl  upon  the  Irish  free  to  examine,  to  inquire,  to  learn. 
Secretary.    In  the  woros  of  the  edi-  to  compare,  to  conceive,  to  suggest, 
tor  of  these  volumes —  to  undertake,  to  elaborate,  to  carrv  to 
..»!«.      .,        ^^1-    rx       .^.  completion.    The  task  of  strengthen- 

»«.<».m<kn4-  «n^;*«..«wvn«;/iA.<w«.i..ww^  luunent  by  maucements  on  the  one 

BOTeniineDt,anaitwa8  0on8iaereaneces-  •■       »       j^ .i .      ,..-i     i    _.^» 

nry  to  maintain  a  strong  majority  in  ^^^  ^^  by  Bomething  httle  short  of 

both  Booms  of  the  Legislature.    The  menace  on  the  other,  no  doubt  occa- 

attainment  of  this  object  was  materially  sionaLKr  devolved  upon  him.    He  per- 

assisted  by  the  exercise  of  patronage  in  formed  it  scrupulouslv  and  to  the 

the  wide  field  aUbrded  fbr  its  operation  letter.    The  work  of  develo^ng  the 
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resources  of  the  countiy,  of  maintain-  as  his  Orace  ii  that  the  encouragement 

ing  order,  of  encouraging  industry,  ofthiBaentiment  and  the  recollection  of 

loyalty,  enterprise,  setf-reliance,  was  *>"»«  achieTementa  nrge  those  who 

gone  through  with  equally  indefatig-  S*^«  ^rformed  preat  actions  to  a  reyeU- 

«Ki«  ««*!  ^^^»^\^^4A^^»  A.a^^.i^f'.r  «Jwi  tion  of  theur  exertions,  and  to  an  muU- 

able  and  conscientious  assiduity,  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^o  have  not  had 

with  more  heartmess.      Certam  pas-  ^^^^  ^n  opportunity.    But  in  the  ewe 

cages  m  the  correspondence  show  how  under  consideration  the  wish  of  the  corps 

little  some  of  the  duties  e:q>ected  to  of  yeomanry  does  not  apply  only  to  the 

be  discharged  by  him  were  to  his  taste  commemoration  of  a  milittfy  achieve- 

—-as,  for  instance,  the  following,  which  ment;  and  it  appears  impossible  to  cele> 

occur  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Manners,  brate  the  victory  at  Vinegar  Hill  withoat 

under  the  date  of  the  1 1th  January,  recalling  to  the  recoUection,  not  only  of 

2gQg  . those  who  celebrate,  but  of  the  country 

in  genend,  the  persons  OTor  whom  that 

"We  are  expected  by  the  ministers  Tictory  was  gamed,  and  all  the  nnfor- 

in  England  to  govern  the  conotry  as  it  tunate  circumstances  of  the  times  which 

ought  to  be  governed,  and  to  di^se  of  concurred  to  bring  about  that  state  of 

the  patronap^e  to  the  best  deserving ;  to  affairs  which  rendered  that  battle  and 

secure  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Par-  victory  necessary.     His  Grace  cannot 

liament,  and  at  the  same  time  to  grant  believe  that  those  who  wish  to  com> 

the  fitvours  of  the  Crown  to  those  who  memorate  their  military  achievement 

may  have  the  ear  of  the  Ministers  and  are  desirous  to  hurt  the   feelings  of 

solicit  them  in  England.  othov,  however  blamable  and  guilty 

**  It  may  be  very  proper  to  promote  they  may  have  been;  and  he  does  nut 

to  the  county  chairs  the   candidates  suppose  that  they  can  wish  to  perpetu- 

deemed  the  moti  deserving ;  it  may  also  ate  the  memor^r  of  the  unfortunate  cir- 

be  very  proper  to  attend  to  the  claims  cumstances  wmch  led  to  the  contest  in 

of  gentlemen  residing  in  England  for  a  question. 

share  of  the  patronage  of  the  government  *'  Upon  the  whole,  the  Lord  Lieuten- 

of  Ireland ;  but,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  ant  is  desirous  that  this  commemoration 

^  we  cannot  eat  our  caJce  and  have  our  should  be  avoided,  and  that,  if  possible, 

cake  ;*  and  if  this  system  be  persevered  these  unfortunate  disputes  should  be 

in,  Ireland  cannot  be  governed,  and  the  forgotten. — ^I  have,  &c.. 

Ministers  must  not  expect  the  support  "  Abthub  WsixxaLsr.** 

^^  *a  ^rt^^lT*  fe"'  strongly  what  I  ^^  ^^  commenting  upon  a  let- 
have  said;  not  on  my  imi  account,  *®^.o^J^\?-,.S*^®*™ '^Sj!^  ^°  **® 
for  I  have  no  personal  objects  in  this  subject  of  JNational  iiducation  :— 

country,  and  have  not  recommended  to  «« As  you  have  desired  it,  I  will  tell 

the  Lord  Lieutenant  a  person  of  any  jq^l  that  in  my  opinion  the  great  olgect 

description,  exceptmg  on  public  or  po-  of  oar  policy  in  Ireland  should  be  to 

litical  grounds,"  endeavour  to  obliterate,  as  flur  as  the 

TT^«<.  «r«<>  4-1,^  ^^/lu^^  ^f  »  »^r^^^  law  will  allow  us,  the  distinction  between 

Here  was  the  ngidity  of  a  system  ppotestants  and  Catholics,  and  that  we 

eonstrammg  the  functionary  who  was  ought  to  avoid  any  thing  which  can  in- 

bound  to  carry  it  out.    bee  now  liber-  ^uce  either  sect  to  recollect  or  believe 

ally,  and  with  what  ludicious  con-  that  its  interests  are  separate  and  dis- 

sideration,  he  deals  with  a  party  aues-  tmct  from  those  of  the  other." 

tipn,  using  the  name  of  the  Lord  ^^^re  the  conduct  of  a  military 

lieutenant,  but  evidently  expressing  officer  commanding  a  district  is  the 

his  own  sentiments  r-  g^^^y.^^  ^1^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j,^gh  laid 

"  To  Bngadier-Major  Beevw.  ^q^jj  clearly,  is  temperately  express- 

* « Dublin  Castle,  ed.    In  .a  letter  to  Brigadier-General 

"  Sib,                        ist  June,  1807.  Lee,  under  the  date  of  the  7th  of  July, 

«*  Sir  Edward  Littlehales  has  commu.  1808,  Sir  Arthur  WcUesley,  i^r  re- 

nicated  to  me  your  letter  of  the  29th  commending  that  the  commanduig 

May,  reUtive  to  the  wish  expressed  by  olficer  should  make  himself  aoquaintea 

certain  of  the  coins  of  jreomanry  m  the  ^^^  ^.j^^  characters  of  those  pereoM 

neighbourhood  o?  Enniscorthy  to  cele-  ^  ^^  ^^  ^       ^      ^   wiU  have 

brate  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  which  7^      ,  ™u**vw  v»*  ^u^ut,  uo  ""*  ,„  ^_ 

I  have  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  *»  /ely  for  informaUon,  proceeds  « 

"  It  can  never  he  the  wish  of  his  follows : 

Grace  to  check  that  sentiment  among  **It  frequently  happens  that  the  people 

military  men  which  prompts  them  to  who  docommit  outrages  and  disturbances 

^''^brate  the  achievements  of  themselves  have  some  reason  to  complain;  hot,  ia 

f  their  brother  soldiers,  convinced  my  opinion,  that  is  not  a  sohject  for  the 
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oooaderation  of  the  general  officer.  He  my  on  all  parts  of  its  Bonthern,  its  wes* 
must  aid  in  the  presenration  of  the  peace  tern,  and  lis  northern  coast ;  that  in  case 
of  the  coantj.  and  in  the  support  of  tlie  it  should  be  attacked  by  a  body  of  the 
Uv ;  and  he  who  breaks  the  law  must  enemy  sufficiently  large  to  giye  employ- 
be  considered  in  the  wrons,  whatever  ment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  regular 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  proro-  troops,  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
cation  which  he  has  received.  country  would  rise  in  rebellion :  that 

**It  is  possible  that  grievances  may  Ireland  must  ultimately  depend  for  its 
exist  in  the  county  of  Limerick;  provf-  defence  upon  the  resources  of  men  and 
flioDs  may  be  too  dear,  or  too  high  a  rent  military  equipments  which  it  should  re- 
nuiy  be  demanded  for  land ;  and  there  oeive  from  Great  Britain.** 
may  be  no  Poor  Laws,  and  the  magis- 
trates may  not  do  their  duty  as  th^  Afl  a  remedy  for  the  evil  stated  in 
oaght  by  the  poor ;  but  these  circum-  the  firet  proposition,  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
t^^xMufTordTioieaaonwhy  the  general  i^gigy  propofles  to  establish  a  naval 
officer  should  not  give  the  mihtary  aid  gtation  in BaiSy  Bay.  Thishe  merely 
which  he  may  have  at  his  command  to  ■•*■•*>'"  "**^"''*/  *^j.  «««« *«wv.j 
preserve  the  pe««,  to  repress  disturb-  JP'^c^/?  «R?°'  ^  he  considers  the  evil 
tnce,  and  to  bring  those  to  justice  who  ^^^^  ^  t°e  second  propositaon  as  of 
msv  iuve  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  luuch  greater  magmtude.  He  takes 
the  law."   ^  it  for  granted  that  the  operations 

which  tne  British  army  woold  have 

Aspecialobjectwiththose  who  were  to  cany  on  would  be  ot  the  nature  of 
concerned  in  a^)ointing  to  his  Lish  those  in  an  enemy's  country.  There 
piist  the  young  officer  who  had  recently  was  too  much  reason  for  coming  to 
distinguished  himself  so  highly  under  such  a  conclusion  at  that  day.  In 
his  brother's  administration  in  Li-  this  respect  we  may  be  permitted  to 
dia,  was  the  development  of  the  de-  hope  tnat  the  observations  of  the 
fonsive  resources  ot  Ireland  against  strategist  may  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
foreign  invasion.  The  course  of  events,  inappucable  to  the  present  tim&  Be- 
after  the  changes  of  half  a  century,  sides,  as  has  been  fdready  remarked, 
having  once  more  brought  round  a  some  steps  have  been  taken,  in  the 
state  of  things  in  which  apprehensions  interval,  in  the  direction  herein  pointed 
have  been  entertained,  in  some  degree  out  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  states  that 
similar  to  those  which  prevailed  in  there  existed,  at  the  time,  no  secure 
lij07,  it  becomes  practically  and  not  dep6t  of  provisions  or  military  stores, 
merely  historically  interestmg  to  as-  no  magazine,  no  place  of  any  descrip- 
certain  what  were  the  views  of  the  tion  wnich  might  not  be  taken  pos- 
great  military  genius  of  the  age  on  that  session  of  by  the  insurgent  population, 
question.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  under  the  direction  of  French  officers. 
&»  if  some  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  Thus  all  would  depend  on  the  event 
ideas  had  been  partially  carried  out  of  one  battle, 
at  the  present  day,  as  in  the  instance  In  conformity  with  these  views,  he 
of  the  pennauent  encampment  on  the  lays  it  down  that  Ireland,  in  case  of 
Curragn ;  while  the  vast  advance  in  invasion,  must  be  considered  as  an 
the  means  of  locomotion — and,  what  enemy's  country ;  and,  as  such,  he 
is  more  gratifying  and  morelmportant,  proposes  that  fortified  places  should 
the  improved  spirit  which  pervades  be  established  in  dififerent  parts  of  it. 
the  population— suggest  *  a  certain  These  fortified  places  are  not  intended 
modification  in  others;  but  in  the  to  be  places  oi  refuge  for  an  army, 
main  they  possess  their  original  value,  but  magazines  and  stores  along  the 
and  demand  consideration  in  propor-  Hnes  of  defence,  to  be  selected  with  a 
tion  to  the  authority  of  their  author,  view  to  the  d^erent  points  which 
la  a  letter  to  Lord  fiawkesbury— the  may  be  attacked  by  an  enemy.  And 
VatI  of  Liverpool  of  a  later  day— of  they  are  to  be  constructed  not  with 
thedateof7thMay,1807,  Sir  Arthur,  the  idea  of  maintaining  a  defence 
replying  to  the  inquiiy  of  the  minis-  against  the  enemy,  but  with  reference 
ter,  enters  at  some  length  into  his  to  the  protection  of  the  magazines 
views  as  to  the  measures  best  calcu-  and  stores  against  theinsuigent  popu- 
lated to  avert  the  consequences  of  a  lation,  and  against  a  coup  de  maiti. 
descent  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland.  He  proceeds  to  state  his  conviction 
The  propositions  he  lays  down  are  the  that  such  centres  of  defence  will  prove 
following  : —  permanently  useful  in  the  ^vem- 
**  That  Ireland  is  assailable  by  the  ene-  ment  of  the  country;  and  in  case 
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of  any  outbreak  or  insurrectioii,  will  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
form  a  rallying  point  and  support  to  who  feels  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  the 
the  operations  of  the  force  which  wisdom  of  the  Past,  for  many  a  sug- 
might  be  employed  in  keeping  the  gestion  which  might  prove  of  value 
peace  of  those  parts  of  the  country  and  importance  in  the  Future.  Of  the 
not  the  immediate  seat  of  disturbanca  three  elements  out  of  which  such  con- 
In  considering  the  last  proposition,  siderations  take  their  origin,  the  geo- 
namely,  that  we  must  depend  for  grai)hical  features  are  permanent,  the 
support  upon  Great  Britain,  Sir  Ar-  tactics  are  presumed  to  be  still  in  ac- 
thurWellesleyreconmiends  that  Dub-  cordance  with  the  newest  lights  of 
lin  should  be  permanently  fixed  u^on  science — the  personal  and  social  ele- 
as  the  point  of  military  connexion  ment  alone  has  undergone  a  change, 
between  the  two  countries.  He  gives  rendering,  we  encourage  ourselves  to 
his  reasons  for  this,  into  which  it  is  hope,  many  of  the  assumptions  of  this 
unnecessaiy  now  to  enter,  as  it  is  not  memorandum  inapplicable  to  the  pre- 
likely  that  anybody  would  be  dis-  sent  time,  amongst  which  let  us  in- 
posed  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  his  elude  that  imder  which  the  nopola- 
proposition.  The  remainder  of  this  tion  of  the  country  is  consiaered  a 
remarkable  communication  is  occupied  hostile  one.  Years  of  increased  inter- 
with  the  subject  of  the  maintenance  communication,  equalization  of  laws, 
and  increase  of  an  army  in  Ireland,  the  spread  of  enlightenment,  and  its 
with  which  we  have  but  little  to  do  natural  fruits,  have  ^ne  far  towards 
at  present.  fusing  two  nations  into  one  people. 
In  the  winter  of  the  year  in  which  In  spite  of  the  machinations  of  in- 
this  letter  was  written,  Sir  Arthur  terested  or  malevolent  persons,  ve 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Earl  of  Har-  encourage  the  conviction  that  the 
rington  : —  amalgamation  of  the  rival  populations 

t^-Kir        A  ui^     ,  -*  Tk  -.    T  oA^  lias  at  last  gone  far  enough  to  justify 

-  Moore  Abbey,  Ist  Dec.,  1807.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  {^  ^ 

«*  My  dear  Lorj,-I  enclose  a  paper,  ^  crisis  of  danger  threatened  either; 

which  contains  the  result  of  a  very  and  that  a  bond  of  union  stricter  than 

anxious  consideration   which    I    have  .^^  i..^-c.i„4.;„^  ^«^  i»«-  t,^«  ^h^oIu 

given  to  the  state  of  our  [Ireland]  de-  f.^^  l®^^^!?.?^®  ^*?  }^l  ^^ 

fence,  if  the  enemy  should  now  attack  lis^^ed  at  length  by  an  interchange  of 

us ;  and  I  submit  it  to  you  not  because  mutual  good  omces,  and  by  the  appre- 

I  am  of  opinion,  even  at  present,  that  it  ciation  of  reciprocal  advantages,  not 

proposes  the  hest  system  that  we  can  hereafter  likely  to  be  severed  by  an 

adopt,  but  because  it  will  bring  under  attempt,  on  the  part  of  one  of  them, 

jrour  view  the  diflferent  points  to  which,  to  advance  the  designs  of  potentates 

if  we  should  be  attacked,  we  must  at.  ^ho  would  tread  with  iron  heel  upon 

tend,  and  will  afford  you  a  a)nvenient  the  land  which  they  would  deign  to 

mode  of  considering  and  deeding  upon  ^  their  foot  upon  only  as  a  steppinfi- 

thera.    I  am  by  no  means  wedded  to  my  !r^  Jt  +"  ii^  3.^J^X«  JJ  pJTfWa 

opinions;  indeed  I  am  not  quite  certain,  ^tone  to  the  subversion  of  Bntains 

that  if  I  had  the  power,  I  should  act  in  ®^^®-         .^       .,         ,-  ^    r  *k 

the  manner  proposed  in  the  enclosed  Isefore  qmttmg  the  subject  ot  tne 

paper  j  and  I  am  convinced  it  must  be  defences  of  this  country,  it  may  oe 

altered  according  to  any  change  in  the  well  to  advert  to  certain  additional 

supposed  mode  of  attack  by  the  enemy,  suggestions  offered  by  the  Irish  Secre- 

I  beg,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  con-  tary  to  the  Minister  in  England,  and 

sidered  only  as  a  sketch  for  others  to  grounded  on  a  review  of  the  abstract 

work  upon  and  make  perfect,  and  by  no  ^f  ^he  Report  of  the  Committee  of 

""EveTmydii^^^^^  Engineers,  respecting  the  proposed 

»Ever.  niy  deM- Lord,  ^-^  ^^^^^^  .,  fortifications  in  Ireland.    These  sug- 

gestions  are  made  after  a  considera- 
Appended  to  this  letter  is  a  memo-  Son  of  the  subject  in  concert  with  the 
randum,  which  the  editor  supposes  to  Earl  of  Harrington ;  and  have  relation 
be  the  paper  refeiTed  to,  containing  principaU^r  to  a  provision  for  the  ease 
an  elaborate  statement  of  the  writer's  and  security  of^  the  communication 
views  upon  the  subject  of  a  foreign  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
invasion,  and  a  careful  summary  of  The  Report  had  recommended  the 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  pur-  construction  of  a  fort  at  the  Pigeon- 
pose  of  resisting  it.  Here,  «^in,  the  house,  on  the  river  liffey.  Sir  Arthur 
""iigacityofthe  great  Commander  forces  Wellesley  gives  an  accarate  and  de- 
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tailed  deBcription  of  that  place,  and  of  opimon,  that  the  principal  fort  ought 
of  the  neignbouring  localities,  in-  to  be  placed  at  Kingsend;  that  the 
chiding  the  suburb  of  RingsenA  the    Pigeon-houBe  ought  to  be  conBidered  an 

north  and  south  walls  of  the  Liffey,    ^^^^f^'^  *5?  ^*^  °®  "^^'f  ^Hi^*  ^  5« 

&0.:  and  appends  to  it  his  viewed    done  there  than  tostrengthen  the  workg 

^\.2¥\Z^J\A\^^1^^J^^J.^^\^1  already  couBtructed,  and  to  secure  the 
what  would  be  necessa^  to  complete    ^y^  (^^         i3^  ^   ^  ^        ^^^^3. 

the  defences  of  the  metropohs  on  that  gjg  the  sands  at  low  water." 
side: — 

••From  this  account  of  the  relative  si-  ,  J*  ^  deserving  of  consideration 

toaticm  of  the  Pigeon-house,  Ringsend,  (thOTgh  the  construction  of  a  harbour 

and  DoUin,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  at  Kingstown  may,  in  some  degree, 

fortification  at  the  Pigeon-houte  will  se-  have  modified  the  question),  how  far 

cure  no  more  of  the  navigation  of  the  the  suggestions  of  the  great   Oom- 

rirer  than  to  that  point ;  and  that  unless  mander  upon  a  subject  so  directly 

Kingsend  should  be  occupied  as  well  as  affecting  the  safety  of  our  capital  de- 

the  Pigeon.house,  the  communication  gerve  reconsideration  even  now,  with 

by  land  between  the  proposed  fort  and  ^  ^^  ^  carrying  them  out,  should 

rSU^ll^-eS^^r^^SSS  theybejudA^^^^ 

Kin  wBd.  and  of  the  toweiand  ground  "^^^  ^  Nothing  has  bwin  done  in  the 

on  the  south  shore  of  the  bay  of  DubUn.  w»y  of  strengthenmg  Rmgsend  from 

If  the  resolt  of  the  consideration  given  that  time  to  this ;  yet  it  is  plain  to 

t->  the  suggestions  should  be  adetermin-  the  most  inexperienced  eye,  once  its 

Ation  to  occupy  Ringsend  as  well  as  the  attention  is    oirected  to  the  X)oint, 

PiKeoo-faonse,  it  would  be  expedient  to  that  the  Pigeon-house  fort  is  abso- 

construct  the  principal  work  at  the  for-  lately  useless  as  either  a  magazine  or 

mer,  and  the  outwork  at  the  Uttw.  ^  place  of  fortification  to  secure  the 

^  "'^i^f^'^f^IS^^?  iS^rS^^M^  navigation  of  the  river  up  to  Dublm, 
groond,  it  is  obvious  that  no  establish-  „^  i^««.«„  i.i,«  «^:«;«;««  «!»«•«  ^^Ji 
mentoiuldbemadeby  aneuemyatthe  ^}9^^  ^^  aAjommff  shore,  from 
Pigeon-house,  as  long  as  possession  y^^^c^  the  moie  caUed  the  Pigeon- 
should  be  kept  of  Ringsend ;  and  lh)m  house  wall  stretches,  is  undefended* 
the  nature  of  the  ground  at  Ringsend,  It  has  been  stated  that  a  certain 
and  the  great  command  of  water  which  foreign  prince,  during  a  recent  visit 
it  possesses,  there  is  reason  to  believe  to  Dublin,  openly  expressed  his  aston- 
that  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength  ishment  that  the  harbour  of  Kings- 
could  be  constructed  there  at  no  very  ^^^  gho^jd  ^^  left  unprotected  by 
UTKe  expense  In  this  view  of  the  sub-  adequate  system  of  defensive 
J^Sn'o^^The^uf^o^^^^^  wojk.  ^ThetheJhissurprisea^^^^^^ 
iHting^the  Utter  must  be  purchased  not  allowed  to  escape  his  hps  m 
from  the  Ballast  Office  at  a  large  ex-  words)  naay  not  have  been  greater  at 
pense,  and  the  additional  ground  re-  Beemg  the  passage  to  the  Custom- 
quired  for  the  principal  fort  near  Dublin  house  and  the  metropolitan  quarter 
must  be  recovered  fh>m  the  sea.  And  of  Carlisle-bridge  left  open  to  the 
tTie  inconvenience  attending  this  large  attack  of  gun-boats,  is  a  question 
establishment  at  the  Pi^n-house  is  the  which  it  is  not  very  likely  nor  very 
want  of  water.  There  is  none  excepting  desirable  that  we  should  ever  have 
wh^  may  be  conveyed  m  pipes,  which  ^^lq  ^^^^  ^f  answering.     Should  any 

^r.'^l^T.'lL^l.^^^u^Z  ^ghanpen  itisnottlegreat^^^^^^^ 

sunk;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  works  of  ^t;  though,  as  fax  as  defences  of 

this  description  in  made  ground,  such  as  the  capital  on  the  side  of  the  sea  go, 

that  at  the  I^eon-house,  will  bear  the  it  cannot  be  said  that  ''forewarned  is 

firing  of  heavy  cannon.  I  am,  therefore,  forearmed*' 

*  A  curious  mi^  of  Dublin  and  its  environs,  executed  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  still  exists.  It  is  constructed  with  sufficient  accuracy;  and 
the  plan  of  a  large  fort  is  laid  down  upon  what  at  that  time  formed  the  extreme 
point  of  dry  land  nearest  to  the  moutn  of  the  rirer  on  the  south  side.  This  pro- 
jected fort  occupies  the  ground  upon  which  Lower  Mount-street  has  since  been 
built ;  but,  as  a  defence,  it  corresponds  in  principle  with  that  recommended  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  Ringsend,  120  vears  later.  It  is  considered,  we  are 
aware,  by  those  best  competent  to  judge,  that  the  place  to  fortify  would  be  Howth : 
but,  asimming  the  enemv  to  have  the  command  of  the  channel, and  to  be  provided 
with  gun-boats,  a  fortified  position  nearer  the  river  would,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  be  veiyusefdL 
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Many  of  the  letters  before  as  have  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  yoa  will 

reference  to  civil   arrangements   in  1^  ^'*  PeDnefather  know  that  the  per- 

Ireland,  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  ^^  whom  I  wish  should  be  returned  is 

internal  security  and  prosperity  of  the  ^'J^f^     I  wm  let  you  know  his 

htan  pofice  was  the  subject  of  an    meeting  of  ParHament,  after  the  i4«8. 
animated   correspondence  with  Mr.  ?•  Ever  yours  most  trulj. 

Trail,  the  Under  Secretary.    The  sub-  <«  Abthur  Wellbslbt.** 

ject  of  the  internal  navigation  of  Ire- 
land drew  forth  a  letter,  ezhibitinff       To  which  the  following  is  the  ap- 
mueh  sound  good  sense  and  practi^    propriate  sequel : — 
sagacity,  from  Mr.  Griffith,  errono-  « fv.  c-  /-ri    i    c    .      »_, 

ouSly  stited  in  a  note  to  be  the  emi-  **  Jh  Sir  Charles  Sartan,  Bart, 

nent  engineer,  the  present  Sir  Richard  *'  London,  28th  March,  1809. 

Griffith ;  whereas  it  was  his  father,  a      ^'1^'  dbab  Sie  CHABiLE8.-The  wme 
man  of  equal  energy,  though  of  less    jLl^t  ^PiJ^lTffS J?  ^  "^J??!?^^ 
oomipicuoisscienti^ittainSents.  Sir    v^l^-^vl^^^ 
Arthur  WeUesley,  with  characteristic    ^^*V.  S,^t^*4?^  ®**®*^ 
discrimination,  recognised  the  value  »  Abthub  Wbllbslet.- 

of  the  communication,  and  m  his  re- 
ply expressed  his  wish  for  a  personal  Out  of  such  small  bc^nnings  do 
interview  with  the  writer.  It  is  evi-  great  things  grow  1  Ck)uM  either  of 
dent  from  a  subsequent  letter  that  these  personages,  thus  coming  into 
an  interview  did  take  place  be-  casual  contact  for  the  first  time,  have 
tween  the  parties ;  and  it  would  fur-  anticipated  that  thev  were  one  day 
ther  appear  that  Mr.  Griffith's  sug-  between  them  to  rule  the  destinies 
gestions  were  duly  appreciated,  and  of  the  empire  ?  What  a  chapter 
had  their  influenoe  on  the  measures  nd^ht  be  written  on  the  fortuitous 
recommended  soon  after  by  the  Go-  comsionsof  ereatnesswith^pneatnesBl 
vemment  of  Ireland  to  the  Secretary  How  carefully  would  memonals  of  the 
of  State.  There  is  sometMng  re-  kind  be  treasured  up,  if  the  slightest 
freshing  in  the  spectacle  of  a  family  intimation  was  offered  at  the  time, 
transmitting  the  spirit  of  social  and  that  they  would  eventuidly  attain  to 
patriotic  ener^  from  father  to  son,  the  sanctity  of  relics  ! 
and  perpetuating  in  hereditary  de-  But  the  time  was  approaching  when 
scent  those  qualities  which  goto  make  WeUesley  was  to  have  work  to  do,  of 
a  useful  subject  and  a  distinguished  a  nature  different  from  that  of  de- 
citizen,  tecting  the  frauds  of  excise  officers, 

We  have  already  stated  that  the    and  revising  police  bills.    In  a  letter 
variety  of  the  topics  embraced  in  lliis    to   the  Duke   of  Richmond,  from 
correspondence  altogether  precludes    London,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1808,  the 
our  entering  into  details.    Here  we    following  passage  occurs  : — 
find  comments  upon  a  riot  at  Rath-       „Th^  government  have  lately  been 
downey---there  a  discussion  as  to  the    talking  to  me  about  taking  the  command 
objects  of  the  Koman  Catholics  with    of  the  corps  destined  for  Spain,  which  i* 
respect  to  Bonaparte.    In  one  pa^e    to  be  assembled  at  Cork ;  but  nothing  is 
we  have  a  request  preferred  to  the    yet  settled  about  it.** 
Commander-in-Chief  for  an  ensigncy       i-^    .  i    «a^»    *  ▼        .^    «rx  i  » 
for    a    young    gentleman,    named       On  the  8th  of  JimMhepi^esre- 
O'ReiUy-in  anotler  a  proposal  for    P^yjs  written,  dated  from  the  Phoemx 
an  increase  of  the  silver  coinage  in    ^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  <^^*  :— 
Ireland.     Early  in  the  volume  we       **Dbab  ABTHnB,~I  think  you  quite 
have  "  a  gentleman,  named  Mr.  Cro-    right  in  accepting  the  offer  of  the  com- 
ker,"  proving  that  he  can  carry  the    mand  of  the  exp^tion  if  it  be  offered; 
election  for  the  borough  of  Down-    *nd,  for  the  sake  of  the  expedition,  it  is 
Patrick;  while,  further  on,  the  fol-    right  it  should  be  given  to  you:  but  I 
InwiTiff  lAttflT  ocVurs  •—  ™^®^  ^^^^^  ^  Ireland  is  not  of  more 

lowmg  letter  occurs .  consequence  than  the  e3q>edition,  and  I 

••  To  Sir  Charles  SaxUm,  Bart  am  certain  you  are  of  mu<^  consequence 

'<  London,  25th  March,  1609.        to  it. 

**Mt  dear  Sib  Charles,— I  have  '*  If  you  could  return,  so  as  to  attend 
moved  for  a  new  writ  for  the  citj^  of  Parliament,  I  hope  you  would  retain 
^hel  in  the  room  ofMr.Quintin  Sick;    your  office;  but  ifyou  are  wanted  fbr  a 
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more  ooniidflnble  time,  of  oonne  the  Urly  when  I  went  upon  the  last,  I  had 

office  iniut  be  filled  up.  clearly  understood  that  I  had  no  further 

**  You  know  I  shall  be  particularly  claim  upon  my  office,  that  you  were  at 
sorry  to  loaeyou,  and  I  must  say  I  think  a  perfect  liberty  to  appoint  a  successor 
chan^  in  your  office  IS  very  troublesome,  when  you  pleased,  and  that  I  should 
No  man  that  has  had  a  dVil  reftisal  from  have  had  no  reason  whaterer  to  com- 
Toa  will  hesitate  in  making  that  a  posi-  plain  if  a  successor  had  been  appointed. 
tire  pvomiae  when  3ron  are  out  of  the  That,  howerer,  out  of  favour  and  kind- 
way.  I  wish  you  fhlly  to  understand  nesa  to  me.  and  from  a  desire  that  I 
that  I  am  on  ereiy  account  anxious  you  should  continue  to  render  you  the  assist- 
shottld  remain  Secretary,  and  that  I  ance  which  you  imagined  I  gave  you, 
shall  think  nothing  of  additional  trouble  you  had  deferred  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  ensure  it.**  to  me,  in  hopes  that  I  might  return ; 

and  that  when  I  came  home  I  found  I 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  Irish  was  still  in  office,  and  renewed  my  duties. 
Secretary  (for  sach  he  oontinues  to  be)  That  in  respect  to  mjr  salary,  I  said  that 
has  idid  quietly  off  to  the  shores  of  I  ^^  abroad  from  the  12th  July  to  the 
Portugal  whence,  in  the  face  of  the  beginnmgof  October;  that  dwing  that 
armrofNapoleoti's  eenend  he  con-  **™®  ^  received  my  sakry.  That  I  did 
tinu^  to  despatch  letfeers  to' the  min-  f?,;fS?nf  ^«^^°^P^^ 
ister  at  hoX  touching  coUecto«  £j^^[,:^Srn;:rw:;i^^^^ 
customs  in  Oorfc  fusions  to  English  that  I  kept  up  my  establishment  in  Ire- 
ladies  on  the  Irish  rSstablishment,  &c.,  land,  and  that  I  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
just  as  if  he  were  still  in  his  office  in  pense  of  the  office  without  the  sabuy. 
the  Castle-yard.  And  when,  at  the  I  added,  that  I  had  not  received  my  pay 
end  of  October,  he  had  achieved  the  '^ith  the  army  during  part  of  the  time 
defeat  of  Junot  without  the  assistance  I  '^w  **»ere  ^  and  that  if  I  had  remained 
of  Moore,  we  have  him  once  more  at  ^  considerable  time  away  from  my 

Dublin    Castle,   detaiHng_  to   Lord  ^flS.*?^^?^^  ^^.^i^^JKi"^^^ 

TT»»rV^kn,.».  ♦ik«  «•«♦«  {„  v^^.^  «r,'4.T*  cesser,  I  should  most  probably  not  have 

Hawkesbury  the  note  in  Kerry^  with  taken  the  whole  saUry.    But  as  it  was, 

as   much  earnestness  and  plamness  i  aaaured  him  1  was  not  richer  now  than 

as  ever ;  and  entenng  with  his  usual  when  I  took  my  office.** 
spirit  upon  the  subject  of  the  fees  of 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St.  Events  were  occurring  in  Europe 
Patrick.  The  Peninsular  affair,  in  every  day,  which  called  for  the  inter- 
fact,  was  merely  a  little  interlude —  vention  of  cenius  and  heroism.  Up 
an  episode  in  the  career  of  the  to  the  month  of  February,  1809,  the 
Secretary — an  autumnal  recreation,  daily  drudgery  of  office  work  was,  on 
like  a  eouple  of  months*  grouse-shoot-  the  evidence  of  this  volume,  scrupu- 
ing.  louslyperformedby the  Secretary.  The 
But  economists  were  on  the  watch.  Collector  of  Cavan  should  be  a  man  of 
Oh,  Sir  Arthur  Weilesley  holds  an  unexceptional  character — so  Colonel 
oflic^  with  its  emoluments,  and  leaves  Barry  is  requested  to  ask  Lord  Fam- 
the  duties  undischarged,  to  perfoim  ham  to  make  a  proper  appointment 
others,  for  which  he  is  paid  likewise.  The  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act  respect- 
Tbe  manly  letter  which  refers  to  this  ing  apprentices  must  be  extended  to 
charge  deserves  to  be  given  entire : —  Irelana— Sir  James  Pulteney  is  to  see 

^    .    ^,     ^w*.  »       .  to  that  Meantime,  fate  was  forward- 

"  To  the  Duke  ofRuihrntrnd,  jng  jtg  ^ork.    The  foUowing  letters 

«« London,  3rd  Feb.,  1809.  speak  for  themselves.    They  do  equal 

"Mt  dbae  puM,--Mr.  Whitbread  credit  to  both  parties  :— 

asked  me  but  night  whether  I  was  still  u'n  i?    i  /•»       -  o-  a^l     nr  n   , 
Secretary  m  Ireland,  whetherl  had  been       neEarlofRoieeto  Sir  Arthur  WeUesiey. 

eo  while  I  was  abroad,  and  whether  I  <*Dttblin,  20th  Feb.,  1809. 

received  my  salary  during  that  period.  <*Mt  dbab  Sib  Arthub, — ^As  there 

<  *  I  answered,  that  when  I  had  been  ap-  have  been  rumours  here  that  you  may 

pointed  to  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  be  employed  in  the  south  of  toiin,  and 

in  Ireland,  it  had  been  understood  by  as  I  totally  differ  from  Mr.  Whitbroid, 

the  King's  ministers  that  my  being  in  thinking  that  every  possible  indulgence 

that  office  should  not  prevent  my  serving  should  be  extended  to  those  who  are 

with  the  anny  when  a  fit  opportunity  fighting  the  battles  of  our  country,  and 

should  offer,  and  that  accordingly  I  had  therefore  that  it  would  be  very  hard  that 

served  with  the  army  in  Zealand,  and  you  should  lose  your  office  here,  or  its 

likewif«  in  Portugal  $  that  when  I  went  advantages  during  your  absenoe,  if  I 

upon  both  those  aervioea,  and  particu-  oould  b^  in  case  or  such  an  event,  of 
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any  uae  to  70a  hj  icting  for  yon  here  deeds,  popularity  has  ■wtfled  iat^ 

while  absent,  I  will  most  cheerftilly  do  fame.    Vet  the  aame  qnalftwa  wktrh 

•0.    It  would  make  little  difference  to  characterijEed  the  Secf^ary'a    '    ' 

me,  except  spending  a  little  more  time  tration  are  only  more  coi 

in  this  town  than  I  should  do  otherwise.  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^    jj^^ 


Nor  am  I  aware  that  there  would  be  any  .•  ^«^„  ^c  _;^^  «««»Ki«*H  »i*  k  «*««» 

impropriety  in  it.     Something  simitar  S^^^/^^^^'J^^^i^^^!!.?*^ 

took  phu/ between  Lord  Ci£tlereagh  taon  to  the  minutertd«tttk-Hhe 

and  Lord  Chichester,  wheo  the  Utter  tion  in  oonoeinng,  the  boir* — 

had  a  severe  illness.  carrymginto  ezecatum— the  ] 

•«  I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Arthur,  with  the  ing  adhesion  to  a  premeditata 

greatest  regard,  yours  most  truly,  and  the  readiness  to  adopt  aa^  adras 

Aft   ^^    n    ■  111  ■■      "  A  1*Aa*  aA^  . 

*  K08SX.  tageous  modification  presented  by  or 

^^  To  the  Earl  of  Roue.  fT!!f?"S^  ^i?"*^  nL^llf'  IV 

..  T^«j«-  oiJ»K  V-.K    lono  longed  to  Sir  Arthur  WcUedeymtU^ 

**  London,  26tn  Feb.,  1809.  n^zli^  ^r  ru^vi:..  m^  *k>v  ,,,-,  ■#;■..    - 

«•  Mr  D.AR  LoBD,-I  am  rery  much  P**^^!^?^^^^  S  ^nSS!?^    J 

obUged  and  flatte^d  by  the  friendly  to  distinguuh  Lord  WeDmgU*   a 

offer  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  20th.  the    great    work    of    wnayipa^rg 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  am  to  Europe  from  the  tyranny  of  a  n.. 

be  employed  on  any  foreign  serrioe,  ex-  tary  despotism.    It  is  as  an  eaisf.^ 

ci*pting  the  general  report  of  this  town :  fication  of  these  things  that  the  In»L 

but  if  I  were  to  be  so  employed,  I  could  volume  is  so  richly  instmctiTe     I: 

not  bring  myself  to  take  advantage  of  jeto  us  into  the  secret  of  the  MB  • 

▼ourLordship's  kind  offCT,  and  pUioe  you  guccess;  and  points  out  the  vny  ia 

In  a  «J«^tion  of  much  t^^  ^^-^^  icoess^ch  as  he  attaint  t- 

lK"&^e:^rnJhSm7u.rr^^^  can  alone  t«^.*c}ueTed    Offic^ 

termine  in  what  manner  they  wlU  em-  Bpatehes  exhibit  the  character  clad  m 

ploy  my  serrices,  and  if  they  should  conventional  costume:  an  unrwarra 

employ  me  abroad,  they  must  determine,  ooirespondence  and  ramiliar  uhbi^'- 

in  concert  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  randa,  such  as  are  here  opened  to  o^ 

they  have  done  hitherto,  who  is  to  fill  perusal,  show  it  in  its  natural  shaf 

my  office.  and  proportions,  so  that  ercry  linr* 

"  I  »ni,  however,  I  sMure  you,  equally  ^^^t  may  be  criticised,  ctwt  mnir.^ 

sensible  of  y<>" /;^«^«»»>P  *  {".^"^f  ^P  traced  in  its  symmetrical  derelopmr-t. 

andkindnes^  Mdlbegyoutobeh^^  as  the  connecting  link  bctw«aiWilla:>: 

'•AaTHuaWELLESLar.-  action.    An^d  when  we  stop  f^^nrvi 

from  behmd  the  curtain  of  this  sen: 

And  so  the  Irish  Secretary  passes,  priva<7,  and  behold  the  man  ovt  ^m^ 

almost  imperceptibly,  into  the  British  more  upon  the  stage  of  the  worii 

OeneraL    But  to  the  last  he  is  con-  with  the  waves  of  war  nfins  abt^*. 

scientious;  and  there  is  something  him,  and  all  Europ«  breathJesMy  i'«i4 

fine  in  the  fidelity  to  duty  which,  ing  on,  we  recognise  at  a  idanee  tU 

on  the  l(>th  of  April,  from  on  board  features  with  which  we  aad  Km 

the  transport  in  the  harbour  of  Porto-  already  fiuniliarized.     Hera,  in  tit 

mouth,  cuctotes  five  lettors  on  Irish  volume  recently  published,  in  the  Id^ir 

business,  addressed  toas  many  indivi-  to  '*  My  dear  Cooke,"  from  FmfOk 

duals  in  that  country,  conceminj^  the  after  Salamanca  had  been  fuQ|:ht  ai^ 

Barrack  Board,  the  Board  of  >\  orks,  the  name  of  Wellington  inunurtaii^v*: 

Inland  Navigation,  the  Paving  Bill,  on  the  roll  of  greatness,  we  hart  *i  • 

MeathAdvow8ons,and  the  Freeman's  same  shrewd  tact  in  estimating  c^*- 

Journal  ractor  that  evinced  itself  whea  *'M- 

Onthel6thhehas8ailed;andbythe  Thompson,  of  the  Post  OiBee,'*    r 

13th  of  the  next  month  has  carefully  "^Ryan  of  Clonniel,'Nraaan' 

packed  and  despatohed  to  England  a  

collection  of  orange  trees  for  Mrs.       ••Dspendopooltthatveiy 

Canning,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise :  B"««^  are  to  be  hooglrt.  aod 

has  crtSsed  the  Douro  in  the  face  of  S!l!i^ VILSLI?^  i*^?"^.^ 

the  enemy;  and  has  taken  Oporta  SS^STl ^i£k^Snii ^S^  tl 

Thenceforward  the  Irish  Secretary's  ^enal  than  others,  hat  beeaSKH-i. 

career  becomes  history.    This  volume  outbids  etwybody.    That  Is  ibeMmt 

doses,  and  another  opens.    The  pro-  of  his  policy.    I  doB*t  know  wIms  mmU 

portions  are  expandea    Business  has  begiven  to Soalt equal  to  what  hs^ 

become  polic^y,  work  has  risen  into  toaeby  tnaehciytohisftwaBft 


«« 
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How  Boon  tfae  fidelity  of  these  writes  from  Cadis— ''I  have  sent  you 

generals  of  Napoleon  was  to  be  put  a  box  of  cigars ;  it  is  a  smaU  one,  but 

to  the  test,  and  with  what  result  was  I  am  told  tnat  the  cigars  are  capital" 

then  in  the  womb  of  time.    Mean-  We  can  well  imagine  that  eyen  the 

while  the  British  commander  remains  Garter  presented  about  the  same  time 

true  to  himselfy  to  his  character,  and  by  the  Prince  Beffent^  was  scarcely 

to  his  country.    He  has  fairly  earned  received  with  more  nearty  and  healthy 

the  tribute  communicated  in  the  letter  satisfaction, 

of  the  6th  of  December,  1812 :  It  is  time  we  should  take  our 

Marquis  of  Wellington.  ^ady,  at  the  close  of  these  volumes, 
'* London  6th  Dec  1812  ™*"®  ^^^  hmiself  a  name— for  his 
TheLordChaniUor.aasieake^of  country  a  glory.  lAter  achievements 
the  HooM  of  Loida,  has  the  hononp,  by  ^  elevate  the  one  yet  higher,  and 
command  of  the  Honae,  to  transmit  to  enhance  the  other  still  further.  There 
General  the  Marquis  of  Welliugton  the  is  yet  dispara^g  criticism  to  be  en- 
thanks  of  that  House  for  the  many  and  dured.  It  wiD  be  heard  in  the  Com- 
great  Mnricea  which  he  has  rendered  to  mons  proceeding  from  Burdett,  who 
this  kingdom  and  to  his  Majesty's  allies  will  not  admit  that  Salamanca  will 
diiriiig  the  late  camoaign,  and  more  par-  bear  comparison  with  Blenheim,  and 
^^^J^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^T^ir  asserts  that  the  failure  before  Burgos 
ra^S^d^MfSL^^^^^^  counterb^ancesaUtheadvant^^^^ 
mand,  whereby  the  French  pbwer  in  ^^^  <»?^Pf^«^,  But  our  countryman 
Spain  has  been  easentially  duninished,  ^  aflFord  to  be  hardly  judged.  He 
the  siege  of  Cadiz  has  been  raised*  and  ^  even  now,  only  constructmg  what 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  has  yet  to  be  brought  to  completion, 
hare  bean  rescued  from  Uie  hands  of  the  The  full  proportions  are  still  to  be  der 
^^ojr*  veloped.    In  the  process  he  is,  more- 

**The  Lord  Chancellor  is  unable  to  over — as  may  be  seen  as  page  after 

eiprws  in  adequate  twms  the  value  page  is  turned  over-producing  the 

which  the  thanks  of  the  House  upon  Jnaterial  for  future  ftonniient  aiid  t«- 

this  occaskxn  derive,  not  only  from  the  "i*^"*i^of  mvQxe  conquest  ana  re- 

onaaiSS^thwhich  they  were  ^^^  ?,«^    Note  the  names  which  meet 

but  from  the  extreme  anxiety  which  the  ^^^  ®y®?  ^  i*  glances  along  the  cor- 

wbole  House  manifested  to  declare  their  respondence — Uombermere,     beaton, 

inability  to  express  their  gratitude  and  Napier,   Gough,    Hardinge,  B^an, 

that  of  the  country  to  the  Marquis  of  Clyde.    The  triumphs  of  fifty  years, 

Wellington  as  the  Honse  and  the  conn-  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  have  been, 

try  felt  it.    The  Chancellor  tru?ts  that  as  it  were,  recruited  from  the  ranks 

he  need  not  add  with  what  heartfelt  of  the  Peninsula.    That  land  was  not 

Bstirfictkm  he  conveys  theM»  thanks  to  only  the  theatre  but  the  school  of 

ne  jtaiquis,  greatness.    Let  Ireland  be  proud— for 

Nevertheless,  though  he  has  earned  she  has  a  right  to  be  proud— that  she 

the  thanks  of  the  nation  and  of  the  has  £[iven  to  the  empire,  to  fame,  to 

world,he  is  true  to  himself,  and  grate-  futurity,  the  hero  of  modem  times — 

fill  for  a  minor  benefit.    His  brother  }^<&vainqu/mrduva%nqueardum(nvde. 


A 
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THE   BVB   OF   ST.    JORIT. 

A  MioQUB  warn,  MVUC 

BT    JOSATHAH    FRBKB    SLISOSBT. 

[The  observanoM  oonnected  with  the  celelntttioii  of  the  lertivil  d  8c  Joha  fhm 
were  amongsi  the  earliest  and  moet  widely  diffnafid  in  the  CfarietiaB  Chsrr^ 

Of  these  the  lighting  of  Area — a  graft,  probablj,  of  the  cerenMiaiala  of  t^ 
Rome  upon  heathen  superstition — was  the  most  notaUe,  and  the  practice 
Ireland,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  the  Conthient.     la  Eagiand  the 
these: — Earlj  in  the  momfaig  herbs  were  called  that  woe  noted  for 
properties  and  medicinal  rirtaes.    Prres  of  wood  were  placed  npoo  kUHopa,  at 
faigs  of  roads,  or  at  other  public  places;  and  at  nigbtiUl  the  people  wst 
yoong  wearing  garlands  of  vervain  and  motherwort,  and  bearing  boKiMi  of 
other  flowers,  the  elder  carrying  lighted  torches.   The  pyre  was  then  eel  on  $gm 
of  the  Saint,  who  was  dedared  by  Holy  Writ  to  have  ben  **a  ban 
light'*  and  also  to  drive  away  ^  dragons  and  evil  qiirits,"  who  were  soppoeed  to 
power  over  mankind  on  that  night    When  the  fire  waa  thoroagfaly  IdndM 
danced  round  it,  then  they  threw  in  the  herbs,  praying  heaven  that  as  tbeM 
sumed  in  the  fire  so  might  all  evil  infiuences  be  destroyed,  and  that  throoiih 
the  year  they  might  be  saved  from  agues,  murrains,  blights,  and  iajory  fraoi  the 
When  the  fire  sank  low  the  ashes  were  flung  in  the  air  to  scare  tile  evil  spbiti 
to  be  hovering  about,  and  the  brands  that  were  still  ancoBsamed  wen  bonw  away  u-  U 
placed  in  the  houses  as  a  protection  against  sptritual  assaultK 

In  an  ancient  hooiily,  **  De  Festi  Sancti  Johannes  Baptists,*  we  find  tlMsa 
allnded  to : — 

*'  The  seeond  ffie  was  made  of  woode,  for  thai  will  breane  lyght,  and  wOl  b« 
For  it  is  the  chefs  of  ^fre  to  be  seene  farre,  and  betokraYage  that  flayat  Jehaa 
of  Ijght  to  the  people.    Alio  the  people  made  biases  of  f^*,  for  tbt  they 
larre,  and  speeyally  ia  the  aygfal  in  token  of  St.  Johaa  haviag  besae  seoae  I 

spirit  by  Jeremiah/* 

The  curious  reader  will  find  nmch  infoimatlon  on  this  nibject  fai  Braadls  ** 
Antiquities,**  in  the  eUborate  work  of  Paciaudua,  **  De  cuHu  S.  Johaaais  Waptistti.* 
in  Jacob  Grimm*s  learned  '*  Deutsche  Mythologie,**  tits:  Johaaisbeod,  Johaaafav.] 


Sir  Hugo,  • 
Ralfb, 

Da  MoSITFOBTy 

Luanr, 
LucT, 

BRBTRAf 

DORCAB,         • 

BOBDI  GOODFBLLOW,)  W.Ui*. 

Wiix-o*-TRB-Wiap,  ;         •    '*™* 


DEAICATIB  FEBSONJl. 

A  scatimeDtal  kaighttataned 

•  His  squire    very  uasentiaMBtaL 

•  A  baron. 

•  A  peasant 
.    Daughter  of  De  Uo&tlort,  betrothed  to  B^ge^ 

Her  nurse. 
A  peaaant 


Angels.    Fairies.    Peasants. 
Placb.— England.    Tub.— The  Third  Crnsade— eod  of  the  twelfth 


80BNSL 


WnxK>*-raB-Wisp,  Roan  GooDrBtxow,  Asm  pAiBtnL 

WiO-c'-iU'Wup.^  Thro*  the  dreary  waste  of  aisht^ 

When  thestars  andim  in  the  darkling  sky,  We  watch  the  meteor's  filfal 

En  the  young  moon  looka  from  her  bower  On  the  dark-flowiag 

oohigh,  gleam. 

And  the  whid-sprite  howls  on  the  douda  Or  feed  with  vapovr  the  mbt*s  coldl 

<1^  ^T  And  follow  its  tnachsnms  fight 
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— ^We  watch  in  the  stream 
The  meteor's  beam, 
Or  feed  the  Wisp's  light 
And  f(riIow  its  Eight 
Till  the  first  beam  of  day 
Chase  us  away 
Away — away! 


Robin.— 

Bnt  soon  as  the  moon,  in  her  fall-grown 

pride, 
Shmes  down  on  the  vale  and  momitain's 

side, 
And  deep  m  the  streamlet's  silrer  tide 

Her  beams  of  light  are  seen, 
We  dance  all  ni^t  long  on  Uie  moonlit 

glade 
To    the    nightingale's    song   from   the 

thicket's  shade, 
And  the  grass  that  our  footsteps  lightly 
tread 
la  the  fairy  ring  on  the  green* 


— >We  dance  all  night  long 
To  the  nigfaUngale's  song, 
And  onr  footsteps  are  seen 
In  the  ring  on  Uie  green. 
Tin  the  first  beam  of  day 
Chase  ns  away 
Away — away! 


Robm.— 
Hush  I — I  hear  the  sonnd  of  human  feet 
Near  the  wild  rowan  where  onr  people 


/cw-ies.— 
Vanish ! — ^Tonish !— disappear ! — 
Into  cayeniB — into  mountains — 
Into  groCtoes^into  f onntains, 
Under  leases  of  wild-fern  creep, 
Under  moshrooms  let  ns  sleep, 
Clothe  onr  limbs  with  Tsponiy  shronds 
And  wrap  the  pallid  moon  in  clonds. 
Tanish — ^yanish— disappear  1 

Jeo6m.—     Ill  away 

To  sport  and  play 
Up  and  down  till  break  of  day. 

iraJ-o'-rta-TTwjp.— 

With  flitthig  ray 
111  lead  astray 
Belated  folk  tUl  break  of  day. 


•—Hoi  ho!  ho! 
cock  shall  crow. 


'^^  >  On  onr  gambols  let  ns  go 
Merrily  ji^  ^^ 

{EiUtr  Hugo  and  Balpb.) 

Hugo, — 
Hearen  be  praised!  all  dangers  past, 
We're  reached  onr  native  land  at  kst 

Rdpk.-^ 
Pray  Heaven,  that  here  we  do  not  find 
Worse  things  than  war,  or  waves,  or  wind. 


Hugo, — 
Oh !  what  joy,  when  home  letnnung, 

AH  the  wtftior's  battles  o'er. 
Love  within  his  bosom  homing. 
Safe  he  treads  his  native  shore. 
Bright  the  story 
Of  his  glory, 
Fresh  his  laurels  steeped  with  gore, 
Proud  he  brings  them 
Till  he  flings  them 
Fondly  his  true  love  before. 

Oh !  the  pleasure  of  campaigning; 

Oh  I  the  soldier's  merry  life ; 
Every  danger  still  disdaining, 
Ever  ready  for  the  strife. 
Squadrons  dashing, 
Helmets  flashing, 
Falchions  dashing  in  the  strife ; 
Clarions  braying, 
Chargers  neighing,  % 

Slain  and  slaying — death  and  life. 

Hvgo, — 
Oh !  what  joy,  when  reunited 

To  the  heart  he  holds  most  dear, 
Parting  vows,  once  sadly  plighted. 
Now  redeemed  by  glad  lips  near. 
Sweet  they  ponder 
As  they  wander. 
Feelings  fonder  .wann  each  breast. 
Tin  revealing 
AU  the  feeling 
Of  the  love  that  makes  them  blest 

Raiph,-^ 
Oh !  the  pleasure  of  campaigning, 

When  the  battle-day  is  done, 
Wine  cups  by  the  watch-fire  draining 
For  the  victory  that's  won. 
Comrades  resting, 
Laughing,  jesting, 
Quaffing,  feasting,  fuU  of  glee; 
With  each  dear  one, 
Sitting  near  one, 
StQl  to  ch^  one  merrily. 

Ettgo, — 

Wheresoe'er  the  soldier  wanders. 

When  in  foreign  lands  he  rovesi 
StiU  on  home  he  fondly  ponders, 
StiU  he  thinks  on  her  he  loves. 
Stin  confessing 
Her  possessing 
Is  the  blesring  ne'er  to  doy— 
Hands  for  duty. 
Hearts  for  beauty. 
Love  is  stin  the  soldier's  joy. 

Wheresoe'er  the  soldier  wanderB 
With  a  merry  heart  he  roves, 
What  he  wins  he  freely  Bquanders, 
Now  he  fights,  and  now  he  loves. 
Wrongs  redressing, 
Foes  repressing, 
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liaidfl  caretsiiig  free  or  ooy ; 

Hands  for  daty. 

Hearts  for  beaaty, 
Lore  is  sUll  the  soldier's  joy. 

How  dark  the  summer  midnight  grows, 
How  silent  all  around. 

I  scarce  can  see  before  my  nose, 
Or  grope  along  the  ground. 

Hvffo. — 
IVe  missed  the  path  upon  the  moor 
Tho*  many  a  time  Fye  cross'd  it. 

The  way  I  cannot  find,  thafs  sure, 
Because  IJind  I're  lott  it. 


Sohm.'-       USDol  UBo! 


HarkI  the  Toioe  is  ssraty aatrui* 
Shout  again  that  he  aay  hs»  «. 

Hillo,  friend,  we*ve  kMi  ov  wij. 
Tell  us  where  well  And  it,  pay. 


Raiph.-- 
Robm.-- 


Ralpk.^ 
V  faith  the  Toioe  eosmda 


(WHU'-tU-  Wup  sUwa) 


Let's  call  aloud— there  may  be  some  one    Bitgo. — 


near  us. 

BaJph,-- 
MMrry^  there's  nought  but  bats  and  owls 
to  hear  us. 
HMga.—  HOloI  hfflo! 

Balpk.--  Hillol  hillol 

Rotm  GVxx{/eSbw.— Hoi  hoi 
(Tktn/ar  awa^  at  tm  echo). — ^Ho  I  ho  1 

Some  one  answers  to  our  hollo 
In  the  distance— let  us  follow. 

Ralph,-- 

Pray  move  warfly,  good  master, 
Or  youll  meet  with  some  disaster. 

J7i^. — Faster— faster. 

Ra^—  Soft,  good  master. 

H*igo. — Fear  not  danger  or 


See  yon  Uper  faintly  gleaming. 
Through  a  cottage  window  ' 
Thither  let  us  make  all  ipecd 
To  find  some  guidaaoe  in  our 

Raiph.— 
Cautious  mere  or  you  may  KumUa. 
Over  stocks  and  stooes  youll  laalilii 

Svffo. — 
There,  Fm  tripped  op  by  a  bamkk 

Ra^ph.-^ 

Down  Fm  sfaikSng,  by  the  Xsm. 

Btigo. — 

Prithee  help  me  quidi  to  smnblt 
From  this  treachenras 


Ralph. — Or  youll  meet  with  some 


[•disaster. 
) 


Both.-- 

Rambling,  scrambling,  tA  and 
Stumbling,  tumbling,  oo  wt  go 
Through  the  bush,  and  thro*  the 
Into  water— into  mirsL 


SCSNB  II. 


A  vuxAoa  AT  Tin  fooT  or  a  uix— a  rrma  uoa  n  tub  msTAXi 


Come  out,  eome  out,  young  men  and 


Tis  the  blessed  Saint  John's  nightr— 
With  mother>woTt  and  vervain  braids, 
And  flowers  fair  and  bright. 

C3bonif;— Come  out,  come  out, 
With  a  meny  shout. 
And  cUmb  the  village  hill, 
Where  we  will  U^t 
The  fires  to-night 
To  scare  the  powers  of  iO. 


Come  out,  oome  oat,  the  uight  h  4tfi 
And  spirHs  now  have  pow«, 

But  we  will  bear  the 
To  light  the  glooasy 


Ckonm. — Cone  oat, 

With  a  merry  shoot. 

With  holy  hymn  and  pftfv* 
And  we  wQlehaim 
Away  caeh  harm 

That  lurks  in  earth  and  air. 
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(Tktjf  a$cmdih€hStttoikep!ft^) 


¥vn  the  pile,  and  let  it  flare 

High  into  the  midnight  air. 

With  a  loar,  and  a  nuh,  and  a  glare! 

(The  pjfnUSjfhiedipeatanit  crowd  armmd 
ii;  hvBMS  imd  lioBCAS  extort  from  the 
rtsL) 


Dorcaa,  now  a  year  is  past 
Since  I  began  a^wooing; 

Prithee,  give  consent  at  last, 
Reward  my  faithfnl  sneing. 

Prithee,  Lnbin,  be  content, 
And  cease  to  ptreas  and  tease  me; 

Be  sore  I  ne'er  will  give  consent 
To  wed  nntil — it  please  me. 


Take  warning,  e*er  it  be  too  late, 
Or  else  yon  maj  discoYer 

That  she  who  scorns  an  honest  male 
May  also  loae  a  loyer. 


The  maid  that  weds  m  haste,  too  late 
Will,  to  her  cost,  discover 

That  though  she  may  secure  a  mate 
She'll  swely  lose  a  lover. 

Doreat, — 
So  fare  thee  well — no  longer  sue, 
When  IVe  a  mind  Til  seek  for  yon. 


So  fare  thee  well — ^no  more  111  sue. 
The  next  time  rU  be  sought  by  you, 

[Lubm  ffoet  awojf. 

CSbras.— 

Round  the  boon-fire  dance  and  mng 
Men  and  maidens  in  a  ring, 
As  the  flame  mounts  high  in  air 
TVlth  a  crackle  and  a  glare. 

Dotcom. — 
Ah  1  my  love  is  gone  away ; 
Silly  Lubin,  not  to  guess 
When  a  maiden's  tongue  says  *Nay^ 
To  her  love,  her  heart  says  *  Tes.* 
Ahl  should  he  again  return, 
KeV  more  his  love  111  spurn* 
Let  me  try  a  spell  to  see 
If  my  true  love  still  he  be. 

lGoe$  tuide  €md  acaUers  $eedy  Wanting. 

**  Hcmpseed  I  sow, 
Hempeeed  I  hoe. 
And  be  that  is  my  true  love  come  after 
me  and  mow." 


Lubm-^tUaSHff  behmd  her  and  catching  her 
in  hit  amu). — 

"  What  you  sow, 
And  you  hoe, 
Here  your  true  love  comes  to  mow." 

Dorcas  (jKreanmng), —        Ah  I 


Dorcas. 


L}  Now  my  |*™^|  aU  are  over ; 
Happy  is  my  fate ; 
^^yo«l  shaUnotlosealover 

While  k^^\  gam  a  mate. 

CWttt. — 

Round  the  boon-fire  dance  and  sing 
Men  and  maidens  in  a  ring, 
As  the  flame  mounts  high  in  air 
With  a  crackle  and  a  glare. 

Herbs  into  the  fire  I  cast, 
Culled  ere  morning  broke, 

A  charm  against  the  tempest  blast, 
Thunder,  and  lightning  stroke. 

Chorus.-^ 

Round  the  boon-fire  dance  and  sing 
Men  and  maidens  in  a  ring. 
As  the  flame  mounts  high  in  air 
With  a  crackle  and  a  glare. 

Peasant — 
As  the  fragrant  herbs  are  fuming. 
In  the  holy  fire  consuming, 
To  heaven  and  to  the  saints  we  pray 
That  all  things  of  evil  may 

Be  consumed  throughout  the  year. 
No  ague  blight,  or  murrain  harm, 
Magic  spell  or  witches'  charm ; 
Let  the  angels  now  be  nigh, 
Hovering  o*er  us  in  the  sky. 
And  our  prayers  upward  bear. 

Chorfu  of  Angels  (chanting). — 

'*  yracnrsoris  ct  9>l)^'^» 
^itm  tstnm  thorns  xsic 

Vvnttttnt  Ismbibuf . 
9tio  bit  j8m  bitsrat 
Vt  in  ttostris  tlnoscai 

9trsf  bits  mtniilms."* 

Bngo  and  JUdph 

(in  the  ciutofice).-— HiUo!  hOlo! 

Peasants. — 

Haik  I  what  shouts  are  those  that  come 
Floating  upwards  throu^  the  gloom, 
Nearer  now,  and  still  more  near 
Falls  the  sound  upon  the  ear. 
*Tis  the  cry  of  men  in  need, 
To  their  succour  let  us  speed. 
Guide  their  steps  with  answering  shout 
Till  they  find  our  trysUng  out 


•  The 
Pktor. 

YOU  LYIL— HO.  OOOXL. 


aie  part  of  an  ancient  hymn  of  the  Church  attributed  to  Henricus 
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Stiffo  amd  Mpk.-^      Hfllo!  hillol 

PeasanU  (antweritig).^        HiUo!  hfllo  I 
Thii  way — this  way — caatious  move 
O'er  the  moor  and  thro*  the  grove — 
Up  the  glm  and  *GnMi  the  bridge 
TUl  you  gain  the  mountmin  ridge. 
So,  BO,  warily  go, 

He  wendeth  sure  who  wendeth  alow. 

iThqf  enter, 
PeaeanL—' 

Welcome,  welcome  1    Who  are  ye 
That  come  in  such  a  plight? 

Bvgc — 

Way-worn  travellen  are  we, 
Wandering  thro*  the  night 

PeaeatiL — 

Tarry  till  oar  vigfl  holy 

Roond  the  fire  is  done, 
Then  seek  within  oar  hamlet  lowly 

Rest  till  riae  of  son. 

JETtwo  (retifing  ti^party. — 

Speed  ye  ebon  shades  of  night, 
WhUe  heie  I  wait  the  morning  light ; 
Angels  good  year  vigils  keep 
itle  Lacy  s  sleqs 


0*er  my  gen' 

Till  the  £ippy  day  restore 

To  my  arms  my  love  onoe  moret 


\8in^e» 


■ONO. 

1. 


Far  away  from  thee,  my  love, 

Tve  lingered  many  a  yc«r. 
Bat  still  wherever  my  steps  might  ron^ 
My  heart  was  with  my  dear. 
Far  away  from  thee,  my  love. 
Far  away  from  thee, 
How  slow  the  fli^t 
Of  day  and  night 
That  keep  my  bve  from  me. 


Far  away  from  thee,  my  lov^ 

My  thooghts  flee  back  a^te. 
As  to  the  Ajrk  ratwMed  the  4tm 
AcnMS  lbs  chiserissi  mala. 
Far  away  fraa  tha^  ay  leva, 
Far  away  froo  tbse, 
Tho'aMsdtvUa 
StiU  by  thy  Mil 
In  vgiAt  shafl  I  ba. 

& 
Far,  no  mor^  fram  ihaa»  ay  )m% 

No  doubt  or  fear  alafs> 
Bnt  winged  by  hope  tha 
That  give  thae  to  my  i 

Far  away,  no  dkvci,  my  km. 
Far  no  more  from  thee; 
My&Hhfnl 
ShanbaUy 
For  ever  near  to 


Now  sinks  the  pyve, 
Now  wanes  the  fa% 

And  in  the  East  a  scieak  cf  gmy 
With  stealthy  fight 
Creepa  on  the  night. 

The  herald  of  the  esi^Bg  4mf, 


Let  each  In  hand 
A  sacred  brand 

With  holy  chanting 
And,  as  weeing^ 
The  ashes  flfaig 

Aronnd,  each  evfl  sprite  la 


#  yntmia  9aht  ^& 
^b  cskstta  aas  bia 
9acaf  Inouaarn 
tes  ah  fpvrf am  a  ^  floiti. 
tos  lb  rban  n  \fu,  latte ! 
C^nsti  tn^at  jntia^ 


«i 


I: 


♦•• 


BdHS  m. 
m  BAnoVs  cAsn*— bocT's  eiAWi 


LUCT  AXD  BbBIHA. 

X. 

Myheart  it  is  dreary 

With  dark-boding  fean^ 
My  eyes  they  are  weary 

With  fast-flowing  team. 
Each  daylight  retoming 

I  hope  still  again, 
Eadi  night  brii^  back  aonnihif 

0*er  hopes  that  are  vain. 


Tet  stSl,  aa  I  ponder 

0*er  joys  that  are  goMi 
My  heart  dings  the  foodar 

To  one  love  alone. 
Ah  1  dark  is  that  sorrow 

When  all  hope  b  fled^ 
The  grave  has  no  morrow 

Where  slnmocr  the  deadt 


ne  AirtM  (aalorHic).-- 
Daughter,  why  thus  evw  waspiag? 
O'er  the  pMt  why  idly  manmf 
In  thy  heart  hia 
WhoshaU 


Cease  thy  grief,  *tis 

Thna  to  manm  whsB  hspe  b  isi; 
All  thy  tenia,  and  sigte. 

Never  can  reoaU  the 


Bosh,  my  child, — thb  Idb 

Pales  thy  charit  an^ 
If  she  don*t  take  food  emA 

By  my  lay,  my  bbd  wiD  di^ 

Dry  thfaie  cvea,  thv  tean  give 
Tho'  one  lover  tkia  dost  ~ 


•J* 


Othcn  thon  wiU  not 
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Ah !  in  rain.  I  seek  to  smother 
Griif  like  mme,  tho*  hope  is  gone ; 

Nerer  ahjdl  I  love  another, 
Tnis  my  heart  to  him  alone. 

Leave  mm,  tkea,  with  aigfaa  and  weeping 

Thus  to  coneecnile  my  lore, 
Ever  fresh  hia  maaary  kae^sg 

TtU  we  meet  in  heaven  nbovii. 

lExU  the  Baron.    Lwy  recfifMS  on 
ker  etmcky  Bertka  mU  buidt  htr. 

How  slow  the  laggard  houxe  are  creeping, 
I  weaiy  for  the  UghU 

Bertka.-^ 
Beshrew  me  all  the  world  is  deeping 
Save  7011  and  me  to-ni|^t. 

(WiO-'O'tU.Wi^,  Bobm  Goo^ftUow,  and 
Fauitt  enter.) 

Wm-o-Ae-Witp.-^ 

Enter,  enter,  elfin  group, 
Thro*  the  chamber  flit  and  troop; 
Here  hath  been  no  anthem  snng — 
Here  hare  been  no  ashes  flnng — 
No  burning  brand  was  here  to-night 
To  scare  away  each  frolic  sprite. 

Chorvi  i^FoirUe.— 

Enter,  enter,  elfin  groap, 

Thro*  the  chamber  fiit  and  troop. 

iMcy, — 
In  vain  my  wearied  eyes  I  close- 
in  vain,  in  Tain,  I  court  repose; 
My  brain  with  fancies  strange  is  filled, 
My  heart  with  ghostly  fear  is  chilled, 
And  pallid  phantoms  stained  with  gore 
Flit  woefuDy  mine  eyes  before. 

Bertia.— 

Hush,  my  duU, 

These  fancies  iHld, 
Heaven  defend  us  from  all  e^ 

*Tis  the  night 

When  every  sprite 
Roams  abroad  in  elfin  revel. 

lacy.^ 
Sing  to  me  that  ghostly  tale 

Of  her  whose  lore  ao  tms, 
To  keep  the  trysting  did  not  lafl 

When  her  dead  kni|^t  did  soa. 


BALLAZ>. 

Btrtfco  (mgi).^ 
At  dead  of  nSght,  in  the  pale 

(9mg  iUy,  JM^  Ae,  (he  Unden  tree.) 
k  kni^t  rode  down  thro*  the  sleeping  town 
And  stopt  *neath  the  bower  of  Koealie. 


*  Where  is  the  maid  that  is  not  afraid 
(Sing  Aey,  nng  ho^  ike  Unden  tree.) 
To  keep  her  faith  thro*  life  and  death, 
And  come  to  the  trysting  place  with  me  ?* 

The  maid  arose,  and  donned  her  clothes, 
(Sing  heg,  ting  Ao,  the  Unden  tree.) 

For  the  voice  she  knew,  of  her  lover  true, 
That  she  wept  as  dead  in  a  far  countrie. 

'  Thro*  life  and  death  FIl  keep  my  faith, 

(Sing  hegj  ting  ho,  Ihe  linden  tree.) 
With  thee  I'll  go,  come  weal,  come  woe, 
My  own  true  love,  1*11  trust  in  thee.* 

To  the  knight  she  dung — ^to  the  croup 
she  sprung, 
(9mg  Aey,  ting  ha,  the  Unden  tree.) 
And  away  in  the  light  of  the  stars,  so 
white, 
Rode  the  mail-clad  knight  and  Rosalie. 


With  lightning  ^leed  flees  the  snow-white 
steed — 
(Sing  hey,  ting  ho,  the  Unden  tree.) 
They  dash  thro*  the  flood,  they  sweep 
thro*  the  wood, 
Till  they  come  at  last  to  a  far  eountrie. 

At  dose  of  night,  in  the  pale  star-Ughty 
(Sing  keg,  sing  ho,  the  Unden  tree.) 

By  a  sculptured  stone,  in  a  churchyard 
lone. 
Sat  the  knight  and  the  maiden  RosaUe. 

*  Wlrr  sit  we  here,  my  true  love  dear? 

(Sing  k^,  ting  ko,  the  Unden  tree.) 
*'  *Tis  here  I  love  best  to  take  my  rest^ 

*Tis  our  trysting  place,  my  Rosalie.* 


The  morning  breaks  in  cold  gray  streaks, 
(Sing  keg,  ting  ko,  tke  Unden  tree.) 

And  daylight  falls  on  the  roofless  walls 
Of  Saint  Elf rida's  monastrie. 

There's  a  sculptured  stone  in  that  church- 
yard lone — 
(Smg  keg,  ting  ho,  the  Unden  tree.) 
Tis  a  mail-clad  knight  on  his  war-horse 
white, 
And  dead  at  their  feet  lies  Rosalie. 

[At  Bertka  ceatet,  Ln^faOe  atUt^ 

WUl-^^the-Wiep.'- 

Round  the  sleeping  wM  entwining 

Wisard-epdla,  we'll  softly  ge. 
I,  a  light  so  ghostly  shining — 

BohmGoodfeHow.— 

I  a  mocking  voiefr— ho  I  ho  1 


Boh.  and  WiU.-^ 

Let  us  pour  into  her  biain 
Of  hff  lore  a  doiefnl  strain. 
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Thy  lover  lies  on  the  battle-plaiQ, 
The  death-dew  on  his  brow, 
Amid  the  welt'ring  heaps  of  slain — 
Thy  love  hell  ne'er  return  again, 
Nor  keep  his  plight  yow. 

Chorv»» — 

The  mndi  ring  ku  dirge  at  Uiiy  waUrotmd 
hie  head. 

WiU-'o-ih^Wisp.^ 
No  loymg  hand  to  close  his  e3res, 

No  Toice  to  soothe  his  pain, 
But  the  carrion-Tulture  ronnd  him  flies 
Ere  she  swoops  upon  her  festering  priye — 

Hell  ne'er  return  again. 

Chorue. — - 

WeU-a-da^f  weU-a-dajf^  weep  fir  Uie  dead, 
The  unndt  ring  hie  dirge  ae  ikey  waU  roimd 
his  head. 

WUl-'o-th^Wisp.-^ 
His  dying  thoughts  were  given  to  thee, 

His  last  breath  sighed  thy  name, 
His  flesh  is  dust,  but  his  soul  is  free, 
And  it  flutters  round  thee  mournfully 

A  odd  and  spectral  flame. 


Chorue. — 

WeU-a-dofy  I0e2^-o-(2iqr,  teeepfir  Ae  dead^ 
The  winde  ting  hie  dirge  aeth^waU  round 

hit  head. 

Bertha.— 
Ah !  she  sighs  and  moans  in  sleeping, 

And  her  lids  an  wet  with  tears. 
Angels,  have  her  in  your  keeping. 

Calm  her  sorrow,  soothe  her  iiais> 
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Weep  no  more,  weep  no  more,  tear-swoln 

Grieve  no  more,  throbbing  heait— huu 

all  thy  sighs. 
Sorrow  and  mouzning  ahall  pass  like  the 

night. 
Let  Hope,  returning,  thy  soul  flUwitb 
light 

I/>,  we  shed  over  thee 
Balm-dew  of  sleq>, 
Safely  to  cover  thee. 

Dreamless  and  deep. 
Near  to  thee  hover  we. 
Fond  watch  to  keep ; 
Angel  wings  cover  thee, 
Sleep,  maiden,  deep. 
>  Sleep  I  sleep  ! 


80XNE  lY. 


If oKNDfo— IN  raoNT  OF  TRB  mAmcm's  oAvrLS— «m 

TtMUftT 


Hueo  AivD  nauv  bbpowi  ma 

SOUHIW. 


Hugo. — 

Warder  on  the  Castle  wall — 
What  ho! 
Eaiph.-^ 

Porter  ui  the  Castle  hall — 
Hollo! 
Hugo, — 

Bid  the  barred  portcullis  rise. 

Ralph. — 

Open  quick  yo^^  drowsy  eyes. 

Both. — 

Here  be  friends  that  come  from  far. 
Bringing  tidings  of  the  war. 
Open  quick,  no  parley  staying. 
For  our  haste  brooks  no  delajring. 

[Scene  ohanget  to  the  great  haU. 

T%e  Baron  (from  hit  chambor).-^ 
What  is  all  this  noise  and  clamour 

In  the  early  mom  ? 
Who  smites  the  gate  with  thundering 
hammer 
And  blows  the  portal  horn  ? 

Hither  page.    Do  not  delay  me. 
In  hose  and  doublet  quick  array  me. 
Gird  me  with  my  trusty  blade, 
Place  my  morion  on  my  head ; 
Buckle  now  my  hauberk  bright 
On  my  breast,  that  like  a  kiSght 


To  meet  those  damouieis  I  wend, 
Be  they  foe  or  be  they  friend. 

Bertha  (entsrv). — 

Holy  mother!  what^  the  mattar? 
What  can  mean  this  noise  and  clatter? 
Some  roystering  guest,  or  Fm  nustakoB, 
My  lady  from  her  sleep  to  waken. 

T%e  Baron  (eniert  armed  oap-a-jMs).— 
Stand !  and  say  or  friend  or  foe? 

Bngo.-^ 
Friend  I  mn,  as  yon  should  know. 

Balph.— 

Marry,  he  knows  us  not,  I  trow. 

Bertha.^ 

Can  my  eyes  deouve  me?    Not 

Baron.— ^ 
Art  thoa  dead  or  living?  My. 

Bvgo. — 

Living,  by  this  light  of  day. 

Sah>h.-^ 
Living,  beyond  yea  or  nay. 

Iffygo  and  Ra^  enter. 

iMcg  (entert').—' 

Ohheavenal  is  this  a  phantoa  ooms 
To  mock  my  grief  from  ont  the  ttmb? 
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My  Lacy ;  lored  one  thst  thoa  art, 
Coma  lo  thy  Hiigo*8  futhfnl  hflsxt. 

80NO. 

Oh !  how  blest,  when  all  our  8otft>ir8 
Fade  away  like  shades  of  night, 

itfOTe  A  hrighter  glofy  boftows 
From  the  grief  that  dimmed  iU  light 

Erery  trial  makes  ns  dearer^ 
As  we  think  on  dangers  past, 

Tears  of  absence  draw  as  nearer 
When  in  joy  we  meet  at  last 


Sommoii  my  retainers  all 
To  a  banqoetin  the  halL 


Grather  eveiy  loyal  rassal 
To  partake  onr  f estlre  wassail. 
Pierce  the  wine  casks — let  the  ale 
Flow  in  streams  that  shall  not  fail ; 
The  best  onr  battery  can  afford 
Shall  smoke  npon  the  groaning  board. 
Thns  ?re*]l  honoor  fitly  do 
To  the  brave  and  to  the  true. 

Bwga,  iMtjt  -Bo^  tmd  Bmiha.-^ 
AH  onr  trials  now  are  past, 

AU  oar  sorrows  over ; 
Lore  and  Tmth  restore  at  last 

To  each  a  faithful  lover. 

And,  as  each  revolving  year, 
More  fondly  still  we  cleave, 

Well  celebrate  with  holy  dieer 
Tbx  Blbbsed  St.  John's  Etb. 


CAPTAIN  BOYB.— A  HEBO's  OBSEQIHES. 

Thx  pttges  of  thia  Magazine  have  speak  for  themselyesj  andindevotiiig 

been  aeroted  from  time  to  time  to  the  a  few  pages  to  an  incident  which  has 

celebrities  of  Ireland.    We  hare  oon-  recently  not  a  little  moved  the  sym- 

sidered  it  oar  function  and  our  privi-  jMithies  and  sensibilities  of  persons  of 

le^  from  the  first,  to  bring  into  pro-  all  classes  in  this  metropolis,  it  is  not 

mment  notice  whatever  we  esteemed  intended  to  exalt  to  an  undue  im- 

deserving  of  permanent  record  con-  portance  circumstances  which  address 

nected  with  the  lires  and  exploits  of  themselves  to  the  heart  and  imagina- 

oor  oonntymen.     We  believed  that  tion  with  a  force  of  their  own. 

thus  a  foundation  might  be  mostfitlr  On  the  first  day  of  last  month,  the 

laid  for  the  fair  admission  of  the  Irish  city  of  Dublin  presented  an  unusual 

element  into  future  British  lustory.  appearance.     Multitudes   of  people 

Ooimpying  the  position  we  do  in  this  tnron^ed  the  principal  thoroughfares, 

coilmry,  and  e^joyinff  the  favour  we  and  windows  and  roofs  were  crowdea 

hare  attained  to  in  tne  sister  island,  with  groups  evidently  in  expectation 

we  wish  to  be  understood  as  feeling  of  a  passing  pageant.    By  and  by  the 

that  we  hold  our  office  in  trust  for  melancholy  waQ  of  music  was  heard, 

Irish  interests,  so  far  as  thev  are  im-  and  bodies  of  troops  passed  slowly  by. 

penal ;  and  are  thus  bound,  to  both  preceding  a  ffun-carriage,  drawn  ana 

countries  to  exhibit,  interpret,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  men-of- 

emphasise  what  is  local  and  national  war's  men,  and  upon  which  a  coffin 

forthehonourofour  native  land,  and  was  borne,  having  a  flag  wrapped 

for  the  information  and  appreciation  round  it,  and  a  hat  and  sword  laid 

of  the  universal  British  Empire.  ui)on  it     It  was  followed  by  the 

OaUed  upon  as  we  hold  ourselves  military  staff  of  Dublin,  the  naval 

to  be  to  exercise  the  function  in  ques-  officers  of  the  station,  the  municipal 

tion  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  not,  per-  authorities^  the  fellows  and  students 

baps,  be  considered  derogatory  to  our-  of  the  Umversity,  a  body  of  clergy, 

selves,  or  foreign  from  tne  sphere  of  and  the  carriages  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 

our  dul^,  if  we  snatch  from  time  to  tenant,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lord 

time  the  spirit  of  a  less  comprehensive  Ohanoellor,  and  other  distinguished 

theme,  and  seise  upon  an  event  or  personages.    The  procession,  bavins 

an  episode  of  individual  life,  with  the  passed  through  the  great  souares  ana 

consciousness  all  the  while  that  its  streets,  arrived  at  last  at  tne  ancient 

claims  are  not  strictly  justified  merely  Gathearal  of  St  Patrick's,  into  which 

because  it  has  excited  a  strong  local  the  coffin  was  carried,  where  a  choral 

and  temporarv  interest  To  lay  down  service  was  performed  and  the  ritual 

a  rule  apom  toe  p^nt  would  be  verv  for  the  dead  gone  through,  and  from 

^iffifult.     There  are  things  whicn  whence  the  body  was  borne  into  the 
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adjoining  churchyard,  and  tberefinally  constructed,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
deposited  in  a  grave,  amidst  a  volley  tection  of  the  pier  itself  from  the  vio- 
from  three  hundred  soldiers  and  ma-  lenoe  of  the  waves  during  a  gale  from 
rines  who  filled  the  enclosure.  the  east  or  north-east 
To  explain  this  pageant,  we  must       On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Feb- 

fo  back  to  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  ruary  it  was  discovered  at  an  early 
'ebruary.  The  weather  in  Dublin  hour  that  there  were  vessels  labouring 
and  its  neighbourhood  had  been  se-  outside  this  harbour ;  and,  moreover, 
vere  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  that  some  of  them,  either  from  having 
week,  and  upon  Friday  a  stiff  westerly  been  disabled,  or  from  being  over- 
breeze  began  to  blow.  Towards  even-  loaded,  or  underhanded,  aopearedmi- 
ing,  however,  the  wind  lulled  and  the  likely  to  be  able  to  make  the  entrance 
sky  cleared— the  barometer  at  the  and  get  into  shelter.  Their  destruc' 
same  time  risiiu;.  As  midnight  ap-  tion  appeared  imminent  They  were 
preached,  the  mrst  indications  of  a  coal-bngs  from  Whitehaven.  These 
storm  manifested  themselves.  The  vessels  are.  for  the  most  {Mui^  ill-pro- 
wind  changed  rapidly,  the  sky  became  vided  with  sails  and  rigging,  the 
obscured,  gusts,  rising  gradually  into  scanty  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
squalls,  came  on,  and  the  rain,  which  their  cargo  preventing  their  owners 
had  intermitted  for  a  time,  began  to  from  using  ships  that  are  tfaoronghly 
fall  heavily.  By  12  o'clock  it  blew  seaworthy,  and  from  finding  t^em 
a  heavy  gale  from  the  north-east,  a  with  suitable  cables  and  anchor?, 
driving  Seet  accomoanyin^  it  As  They  run  their  chance,  and  are  sure 
the  morning  advancea  and  the  storm  to  take  advantage  of  a  xiforth-easkerly 
continued,  apprehensions  were  enter-  breese,  as  being  best  calculated  to 
tainedrespectmgthesafetyofanum&-  oarrythem  across.  On  the  morning 
reus  fleet  of  coal- vessels  which  had  of  the  9th,  no  pilot-boat  would  ven- 
been  detained  at  the  other  side  of  the  tnre  from  her  moorings.  Even  if  she 
Ohannel  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  had,  her  services  ooidd  have  availed 
week  by  the  prevalence  of  westerly  little.  From  three  o'clock  these  brigs 
winds,  and  which  were  supposed  to  began  to  be  perceived;  many  of  them 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  change,  succeeded  in  getting  ui,  though  even 
and  to  be  now  on  their  way  from  when  inside  they  were  dashed  against 
Whitehaven  to  the  port  of  Dublin.  each  other  and  against  the  waUa  of 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  inner,  or  coal,  harbour,  and  be- 
the  localities  of  the  metropolis  and  came,  most  of  them,  hopeless  wreclcs. 
its  neighbourhood  will  need  to  be  in-  But  some  remained  outside ;  they  had 
formed  that  the  river  Liffey  is  only  ffot  too  far  to  leeward :  they  were 
accessible  for  ships  of  a  certain  ton-  driving  before  the  gale :— it  was  too 
nage  at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  and  plain.  Groups  of  people  gathered  on 
in  certain  winds ;  and  that  the  bar-  the  pier,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
hour  of  Kingstown,  near  the  southern  their  footing  and  escape  the  tremen- 
eztremity  of  the  bay,  was  constructed  dous  sweeps  of  water  which  rnned 
about  for^  years  ago,  partly  for  the  clean  over  the  summit  of  the  break- 
purpose  of  afifbrding  a  temporary  re-  water  and  of  the  parapet,  and  rolled 
fuge  for  vessels  of  all  classes  during  into  the  harbour  at  tiie  other  side ; 
easterly  winds,  and  partly  as  an  while  thev  watched — they  could  only 
asylum  for  ships  which  draw  too  much  watch — ^tne  inevitable  doom  that 
water  to  enter  the  port  This  bar-  awaited  the  vessels.  Three  of  them 
bour,  which  was  commenced  in  the  — the  Neptmie,  the  Industiy,andtbe 
year  1816,  and  was  completed  some  Marv— drew  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
years  later,  consists  of  two  granite  wind  roared,  and  no  voice  eould  be 
piers,  of  3,500  feet  and  4,950  feet  in  heard ;  but  the  men  could  be  eeen, 
length  respectively,  having  an  open  on  the  decks  or  in  the  rigging,  making 
at  the  mouth  of  760  feet,  and  com-  frantic  signals  for  reliefs  assistance. 
prising  an  area  of  250  acres.  Along  The  sea  rolled  in  thimdering  masBes 
the  outer  edge  of  the  eastern  pier,  upon  the  breakwater^  alternately 
being  that  exposed  to  the  sea,  a  break-  heaving  the  great  granite  blocks  qp- 
water,  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  wards,  and  sucking  them  downwards 
granite  rocks  ana  rubble  stone,drawn  as  if  tbev  had  Mcm  pebble-stones, 
irom  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Dalkey  Good  €[00,  what  was  to  bedcme! 
«nd  Killiney,  has  been  more  recently       Within  the  harbour  of  Kingstown 
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»  stationed  her  Miyesty's  ship  A^bx,  <mr  ships  of  war,  and  of  brioging  tha 

ofsiztjgniiB,  whichisiiiaedasatrain-  ooast-gnard  force  iiito  a  conditioo  of 

in?  ship  for  the  naval  and  coast-guard  gre»t<»  efficiencj." 
«?rif»-    She  is  moored  immediately       In  the  coast-gnaid  department  Cap- 

withm  the  <»8tem  pier,  and  not  far  tain  Boyd's  first  command  was  excr- 

from  ^e  ^trance  of  the  harbour,  ^iaed  in  the  Conway,  a  smaU-ehws 

The  officer  in  command  of  this  vesad  f^gate,  stationed  in  the  harbour  of 

on  the  morning  we  we  speakmg  of;  Cork.    She  was  scarcely  of  suificient 

was  C^itam  Boyd    This  officer-as  gi^  ^  gj^e  scope  for  the  development 

we  learn  from  a  short  memoir,  re-  ofthe  system  of  training  which  he  had 

eenthr  puWiahed-was  a  Mtive  of  ekborated,  a  training  on  which  the 

Londonderry.    He  entered  the  navy  ^coeas  of  that  branch  of  the  service 

m  1826,  M  midshipman  on  board  the  bo  much  dependi    But,  as  he  himself 

Cyrene,  Captam  Aleotander  CampbelL  expressed  i%  "  It  is  my  duty  to  do  the 

In  1841  he  got  his  beutenancy ;  and  best  I  can  with  my  means,  and  leave 

aftar  having  served  nine  y^  as  first  it  to  my  masters  to  give  me  in  time 

lieutenant— first  of  the  Winchelsea,  j^^r  appliances."     It  seems  as  if 

on  the  Cape  ^Uon ;  secondly,  ofthe  this  deficiency  was  at  last  understood 

EuiydioejOT  the  Channel  statoon^  and  recognised,  as  he  was  appointed 

finally,  of  the  Thetis,  on  the  Meditcr-  ^ot  long  sSerwards  to  the  command 


lanean  station — he  was  promoted  to  of  theAj^ 

the  rank  of  commander,  ^y  this  time       ».»*        i^  i_  ^m    ix  -. 

de'rZJ^'sS^d'io^iiX^^^^  ftmiL'5'^e^l^h.Ii.Sr^^^ 

derstood  and  appreciated    The  o&-  ^^-^^  ^  ^^ich  Captain  Boyd  was  now 

cera  under  whom  he  served  bore  testi-  engaged    His  home  was  nominaUy  in 

mony  to  his  qualifications,  which  was  the  Ajax;  bat  a  Urge  measure  of  his 

corroborated  dj  the  state  of  efficiency  time  was  spent  in  visiting,  inspecting, 

and  discipline  in  which  the  ships  to  and  impronng  the  145  stations  and  de- 

which  he  was  attached  were  invari-  psitments  which  fell  to  his  care,  and 

ably  found    His  conduct  between  the  which  are  studded  round  the  east,  west, 

years  1850  and  1864,  including  the  and  north  coastsrf  Ireland,  from  the 

period  of  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  j!?^^",.®'  Kingstown  to  the  bay  of 

in  which  he   served  in  the  Royid  ^***'^»7. 

Geor{;e  under  Captain,  now  Admiral,  This  work  he  performed  conscien- 
Codrmgton,  addecl,  we  are  told,  con-  tiously,  and  in  nerson.  He  delegated 
siderably  to  his  reputation.  To  quote  to  none  that  which  he  ought  to  do, 
the  words  of  the  memoir —  and  could  do,  himself.  The  stations 
"In  that  campaign  his  previous  ez-  ^  be  visited  many  of  them  lay  far 
perimente  in  gunnery  became  of  prao-  removed  from  railway  approaches  or 
tical  Tslue,  for  he  demonstrated  the  ordinary  roada.  It  was  no  hght  or 
poidbility  of  giving  to  heavy  guns  a  pleasurable  task  to  reach  thenL  In- 
long  and  effective  range,  by  maintsin-  deed,  it  needed  a  sound  constitution 
ing  a  certain  angle  of  elevation,  and  and  a  robust  frame  to  accomplish 
prerenting  power  being  lost  in  reo^,  those  frequent  forced  journeys  which 
by  the  oppoatimi  of  material  resUtsnce.  Captain  Boyd,  as  a  practical  man  and 
Most  of  the  offlcew  engag^  in  those  ^  conscientious  officer,  deemed  it  his 

21?S?M'"/^^J**i5  disturbance  ^  ty  at  aU  seasons  and  under  aU  cir- 

ereated  in  the  fortress  of  Kronstadt,  bv  **'*''J  *•"  ""  ^^z*"  ~*»*  i»*k*ci  •«  w 

the  lod^ent  of  a  shot  to  the  e^h.  «unstances  to  perform.    H«  fnends, 

works,  after  a  ffight  of  upwards  of  three  »*  w^aaid,  be^  to  trace  the  effects 

miles;  sad  the  perhaps  prudent, but  un-  <»   ui^Be  exertions  upon  his  health 

wdcome  recall  which  summoned  him  and  strength^  impaired  abready  by 

sad  his  sun-boats'  crews  back  to  the  previous  services.    But  it  was  no  use 

fleet,  while  in  the  act  of  stealing  upon  to  preach  to  a  man  whose  rule  of  life 

a  Russian  stesmer,  m  the  dimness  of  ^as,  ''Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 

»rly  morning,  with  a  view  of  cutting  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might"    At 

S^iSL^n""^^  S^^v^woVSaSed"^b^ 

his  post  rank  lni«56,  the  Admiralty  ??*^  j^trit^lTtfr^i^  •    ^J^^  ^ 

•eem  to  have  been  convinced  that  th^  **»«  difficulties  he  ex^enoed  m  re- 

l»d  in  him  an  oflcer  singularly  compe-  ducing  to  practice  and  keepmg  m  un- 

teat  to  carry  out  the  important  projects  deviating  operation  the  qrstem  he 

ofeslshllshiog  and  mafaitaining  a  system  had  so  carefully  devised,  or  disoour- 

of  nanl  vduateers,  for  the  manning  of  aged  Vy  the  opposition  of  local  influ- 
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ences  and  indmdual  apftthy  or  want  woriced  Dofc  io  modi  on  tiHir 

of  cordial  cooperation,  he  tamed  his  ^yo"*  thdr  oomdeowi  — obC  ^ 

eyea  wiatfully  towards  his  ultimate  thdr  tenon  ••  oo  tli«r  ••c 

retir^nent  The  ''office  work**  on  hoard  ch^ 

"  Much  of  hU  thoughu  and  feeUngi  Ajax  appean  to  bare  been 

were  discoTered,  not  so  much  hy  what  cure.    The  records,  oorrnp 

he  said,  for  he  spoke  sparingly  on  lOch  and  returns  of  the  itatiflBS  «#  kis 

Soints,  as  from  his  habit  of  writing  oonunand — 145  in  number — vcra. 

own  his  ideas  in  priyate  journals,  or  anansed  with  precisian  «ttd  «fi*T 

cutting  scraps  from  books  and  papm  The  amount  of  letter-wnting  wbrk 

which  haraon^withWs  own  this  branch  of  his  duties  entiSfcdnp. 

Tor  example,  this  extract  from  some  •  .^   _..    •!--•»-  .mm«;a.««m*  ^-j 

Terses  entitled  *  My  Garden  Gate' Uy  in  liun  was   always  conndrimMe,  and 

hia  portfolio,  evidently  the  expraaion  apmetunes  oppressive,  ocwipynf  to 

of  sentiments  which  he  adopted  as  hia  during  the  greater  part  of  the  aiglit 

own:—  MHia  correepondenoe  wtth  tte  eoa*- 

'  Stead  back,  bewUdering  polities,  g«»rd  etationa  often  tore  apon  cbd>- 

I*v»  pUo«d  my  fences  roond ;  plaints,     snggeilioiM,     iamoviacBlik 

Pass  on  with  all  your  peiij  tricks,  which  required   much   ana  itjuwshKst 

Nor  treed  my  holf  ground.  conddenUion.     He  took  Ddea  fai  bis 

Stand  beck— I'm  weeiy  of  your  talk,  Twioas  jonmeyi  of  the  aeoamaadato* 

Your  •qnabbles,  end  ^oor  nrete ;  pronded  for  the  coast^puud  mm ;  aai 

You  cannot  enter  mtbu  wnik—  ^ne  of  hia  httt  pieces  of  merhankml  <^ 

Tto  cloeed  my  garden  gate.  architectural  Inreotkm  wm  the 


'  Wbet  boot,  continnal  gh»e  and  rtrife  ?  fS!^;^  *  ?^^ 

I  cannot  alweyi  climl> :  their  more  comfoitaUe  r»lme^a»da 

I  would  not  straggle  all  my  life ;  nwchine  tor  eflectiny  a  greater  q—aSrty 

I  need  a  breatSing  time.  ofwaahingthaDOoaldbeqaii^JTorei»> 

Pen  on— rTosanctTaed these gitmads  Teniently  managed  hj  the  haad.'* 

To  frienddup,  bye,  and  lore ;  It  WaB  crpected  of  this  offiqet  that 

Yon  euinot  come  witbin  these  boonda—      v .  .k^„iJ  k**.^  v;. <  ;«  m^^^x,  . 

Pto  shut  my  garden  door.'  -  5?  /^     *    5?^*  ™ J««*  m  »fh  a 

state  as  to  be  something  more  than  a 

The  outlying  duties  we  have  ad-  mere  office  for  the  management  of  the 

yerted  to  were,  however,  but  a  part  of  coast-guard  serrioe,  or  a  achocl  f  y 

those  Captain  Boyd  had  to  fuluL    It  the  training  of  lads  and  bt^pa    He 

was  on  board  his  own  ship  that  the  was  to  hare  the  Ajax  in  a  stat^  of 

character  and  mind  of  the  master  efficiency  as  a  man-of-war,  ennal  t» 

could  be  most  distinctly  traced  In  the  the  performance  6f  naral  eroloti&viL 

miniature  world  of  the  Ajax  the  very  and  competent  to  take   ber  piMv 

spirit  of  the  man  appears  to  have  among  ouier  diips  destined  for  tJtf 

been   walking   abroad,   penetrating  defence  of  the  oountiy. 

every  arrangement  visible  in  every  <«  To  unite  these  mqisitca,waaM(f^ 

department,  and  felt  in  every  regula-  tuiij  %  matter  of  d^Bcolty  in  a  sUp  ftf 

tion  and  executive  movement    The  the  must  part  sutiooary.  with  b«t  frw 

inhabitants   of  the    neighbourhood  officers,  and  whoae  conrtnuaHy  changt 

have  ever  borne   testimony  to  the  crew  is  betow  her  complement,  and  o^ 

orderly  conduct,  the  decorous  beha-  Po*«d,  to  a  great  degree,  of  vwy  ^««ag 

viour  of  his  men  when  on  shore.  •®*™*«*' 

When  urged  to  riot  or  dissipation  the  Captain  Bpyd,  howew,  was  abSe 

sailors  have  often  been  heard  to  sav  to  **  keep  her  up  to  her  work,*'  and  u 

that  ''they  would  not  disgrace  their  show  that  harbour  life  had  not  made 

Captain."    In  no  ship  was  discipline  her  men  inexpert  or  unskilfttL    Is 

better  or  more  cheaply  maintamed.  the  course  of  last  summer  the  Caas$- 

Chastisement  was  seldom  resorted  to.  Guard  District  Squ«lron  assemlM 

"The  records  of  the  ship  do  not  con-  »t  Torbay,  for  inspection  and 

tain  one  instance  of  oorporaipaniahmeiit  ''On  that  oerasteo  the  as 

during  the  time  she  has  been  on  the  ^hich  the  Ajax  performed  the 

station.     A  kind  rebuke,  a  solemn  re-  vies  ly  which  the  ettciepcy  of  the  shy 

monstrance,  a  greve  yet  affectionate  ex*  ^"^s*  tMted,  elicited  from  the  CVwMidsw 

poMttUtion,  went  farther  with  his  men  the  lignaL--*' WcU  done,  AjaxP  aad 

than  irons  or  Uslies.    It  waa  his  pride  drew  from  the  AdsUnUy  the  ftaswias 

and  liappiness  to  train  up  the  hoys  and  notice:— 

lads  of  the  ship  to  be  something  better  **  Adnlnl^,  mh  Ai^nst  iai*> 

than  mere  obedient  machines;  Ibr  he  **  The  progress  made  in  Ika 
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of  the  Boyal  fUful  ComI  Vdlnnteen,  shoolfl  be  clearly  bid  down.  And  as 
ftod  their  geoenl  good  conduct,  afford  thia  involTed  the  prindplee  of  hydran- 
satUfactory  proof  of  the  care  and  atten-  lies,  hydrostatica,  mechanics,  meteoro- 
ti3a  which  hare  been  b^towed  on  the  logy,  and  graritation,  his  book  neoes- 
oriranizstion  of  this  raluable  force;  and  sarily  assumed  a  mnch  more  scientific 
their  Lordships  desire  gpecialhf  to  notice  character  than  he  had  at  first  contem- 
the  cUanHmess  and  general  ^cienof  of  plated.  For  it  was  plainly  impossible  to 
Her  Majesty's  ahips  Hawk  and  Ajax,  make  a  learner  understand  the  reasons 
w  bich  hare  been  stationed  in  Ireland .  of  a  ressel  of  one  form  or  size  being  more 
*«  (Sifirned)  W.  S.  Boxainb.*'  likely  to  sail  well  than  another  of  differ- 
In  the  midst  of  professional  duties,  ^V^j^J^f  .Sf^si*^^^^  ^^^^^^J" 

Captain  Boyd  was  able  to  turn  Mb  ^l^^7LJ}'!l^^^'^^  ""^^^^ 

^^i^^^^4Z^*tJ^^uiJ!!^^Ji^^^  bybulk  or  the  power  of  levers,  pulleys, 

attentton  to  the  subject  of  the  more  a„d  screws,  without  going  into  the  elel 

extended  education  of  naval  cadets,  ments  of  dynamics;  or  the  power  and 

He  wrote  a  ^'Manual,"  of  which  a  application  of  steam,  without  expUining 

second  and  enlarged  edition  has  re-  the  laws  of  expansion  and  condensation, 

(putly  appeared,  for  the  special  use  of  Nor,  again,  was  it  ponible  to  speak  of 

the  "youngsters"  of  the  service.    It  *he    phenomena    of  storms,   without 

w  stated  tnat  the  work  grew  out  of  touchmg  on  the  principles  of  the  barome- 

the  preparation  of  a  number  of  papers  l!!^^''!*''^??®  °^  thecompass,  without 

which  hP  htkA  drnwri  rm  frnm  timp  to  "3^8  somethmg  on  the  subject  of  mag. 

wnicn  fie  naa  Oiuwn  up  irom  time  to  neti^^^    The  treatment  of  these  andof 

time,  chiefly  when  wtmg  as  First  many  other  principles  bearingui««  the 

Lieutenant  of  the  TAj^w—papers  de-  practical  parts  of  the  book,  of  comrse  die- 

signed  to  expiam  familiarlv  the  several  tated  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  refer- 

lioints  on  wnich  a  sailor  should  be  ao-  ence ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 

curately  instructed.  essential  that  a  work  designed  to  be  a 

*•  They  embraced  a  multitude  of  sub-  *  Manual,'  should  be  as  condensed  as 

jects,  from  the  proner  way  of  making  a  ^"  consistent  with  deamees." 

knot  or  hoisting  a  signal,  up  to  the  m^e        mt^ ^^  xi.  i.  xi. 

of  performing  the  most  critical  and  diffi-  .^^he  proof  that  these  vmoiw  requi- 
cult  cTolutions.  They  were  prepared  Mtes  were  attamed  is  afforded  not 
originally  without  the  slightest  view  to  only  by  the  acceptance  the  book  has 
any  other  publicity  than  that  which  met  with  from  the  service  at  large,  but 
tiiej  obtained  by  cireulation  among  the  by  the  special  approval  of  the  Lords 
junior  officers  of  the  ship.  He  had  of  the  Admiralty.  Previous  to  its 
found,  in  his  long  and  varied  experience,  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  print- 
that,  from  want  of  some  such  definite  ers  for  "striking  off,"  every  proof- 
mstruction,  many  cadets  had  but  dim  ^^^  of  the^^anui"  we  are  told, 
notions  on  these  pomts;  and  the  desire  _„_  „,v^;*i.«j  4.^  4.klT?i  7^  ' 
to  get  them  'up  to  thei^  work'  led  him  ^f  submitted  to  theurlo^hips  con- 
to  write  down  exphwiations  and  replies  Bideration  and  approval  Suagestiona 
to  supposed  questions,  and  give  them  ^^^^  occasionally  offered,  and  always 
oat  for  study.  They  formed,  in  fact,  attended  to.  Some  of  these  appear 
the  bssis  of  a  large  range  of  examina-  to  have  been  made  by  the  express 
tion.  As  might  be  expected,  these  direction  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.  But 
papers  multiplied  in  his  hands.  In  pro-  in  general,  the  sheets  went  to  press 
portion  to  progress  came  the  necessity  unaltered  When  the  work  was  pub- 
ZJ°^u  ^^  ™?®  advan^  inforraa-  ijghed  at  last,  the  Lords  Commis- 

methodise.  aSl>rint  them,  would  be  a  ^J^^^^y  ^^,  ^f^f^'^V^^  ^  *^®"- 

wsl  sdTsntage  to  the  service.     They  selves,    but      voted    ^100   towards 

were  submitted  to  the  Admiralty,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  publi- 

were  regarded  by  the  Lords  Commia-  cation,  besides  ordering  three  hundred 

tioners  as  §0  valuable,  as  to  induce  him  copies  from  thejpublisners  for  issue  to 

to  srrange  them  for  publication.    This  Her  Majesty's  fleet"    This  work  was 

proved  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  received  with  favour,  and   already 

he  had  anticipated,  for  he  found  that  rt  possesses  a  standard  authority. 

^  ?/S2Sr  *?  ^°  *^  V"*  ^^"J^^;  The  writer  of  the  Memoir  before 

uid  if  poMibie  to  leave  out  nothing  that  „.  «+ofoo  ♦!*«*  i»«  i»«- -IT       "^^^^ 

W.S  e£mtial   to  a  sailorn  education.  P?^^*^^^'^*  \}'f  ^^^  ^  ^f 

Before  entering  upon  the  practical  part  "^J®    Captam    Boyd  contemplated, 

of  his  subject,  it  was  needfiil  that  defini-  when    he    should    have   time,    the 

tioot,    elementary    explanations— the  compilation  of  a  Naval  Dictionaiy, 

foimdatioQfl,  in  lact,  of  pcoblems  con.  embracing    the    principal    subjects 

t^«cted  with  steam   and   navigation,  arising  out  of  modem  changes  and 
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improvements.    Some  steps  towards  my  toils,  to  mj  little  abode,  I  dbwnred 

the  accomplishment  of  such  a  design  **>«««  »tray  curia,  which  had  ewjaped  my 

appear  to  have  been  taken,  in  tne  servant's  broom,  in  the  comer.    They 

noting  down  in  a  manuscript  book,  "S!™  ^  "?  \  meswge  from  old  times. 

alphabetically pr8pared,severaltopia  ^/f^^T A?"! 5""'j: Sff  *^?^^ 

^JT^^ui^u  «^/jil.  iZi  -ii.;-.i^«  «».J^  *-*  *°®  Idea,  that  though  the  glory  of  a  iro- 

on  which  notices  and  articles  W6re  to  man  may  be  in  hw  hair,  a  man's  may 

nave  Deen  wntt^  teach  him  the  wholesome  lesson  of  decay. 

Ine    man    whose   character   and  <a11  flesh  is  grass— erery  man  is  but 

careerhave  thus  been  hastily  sketched,  vanity.*  Time  was  when  my  head  might 

added   a   crowninjg   qualitjr  to   the  have  been  poUed  like  Absalom's.   Shall 

whole,  some  mention  of  which  must  I,  U^e  to  see  it  hoaiy  in  tihe  mj  of 

not  be  omitted.  His  heart  was  under  righteousness  ?** 

the  influence  of  a  vitaL  though  unob-       rt i? .  i*  v  i        j  i.    i.-       t..^ 

trusive,  ChristianityP'He  was  not  a  ,V\®  /*^^*  belonged  to  his  nature 

systei^tic  or  studious  disdplo  of  di-  J^^^ch >  was  never  able  completdy 

vinity;  perhaps,  his  fully  occupied  ^  eradicate.    He  was  inclined  to  be 

Ufe,  kid  the  Seijessary  diuitoriiess  ^asty  and  impetuous.    ThebewUdcr- 

of  a  saUor's  habits,  forbade  that"  i^O'^  °^  !{^^?««  ""[^  *^®  ^^ 

But  "his  well-read  pocket  Bible,  dark  JF^^^^  turmoils  of  a  sea  hfe  were  at 

and  discoloured  by  It^ng  use,  the  con-  *^°^^  ^  ^^<^^  ^^^^^ '  ^^«^S^  «^^^ 

stant  companion  of  his  voyages  and  f  ^  ^^«  ^^^  ^^°^  ^f  "^^^  ^fl 

journeys,  tells  itB  own  tale  ofsirvice."  *J  make ^  allowances  for  the  defect 

**To  occupy  the  next  bedroom  to  him,  *^«J  .^«  was  himself  to  excuse  it 

was  to  hSr,  in  the  stillness  of  mid-  f^^  ^*  "T^,  ^K'^^l^^^Vl 

night,    the   deep,    solemn,  subdued  *«"f  ^  *^**  ^"^  him  to  be  some- 

voice  of  supplication  ascenAng  to  the  J^>*^.  ^^  ^^^°  t?  «^^  P^R^Lf^ 

Father  abovV,  sometimes  preluded  by  ^^^  ^^  ^^^««^-  ^J^?  ?^"  ^^^  *^?!?' 

the  verse  of  a  hymn  sung  to  himself,  and  «iade  some  of  his  fnends  a  liWe 

but  so  softly,  that  but  for  the  sileno^  anxious.    A  very  short  time  ago,  ha 

of  the  night,  and  the  thinness  of  the  ?*°^.  ^^  ^^  *^  bulwark  of  his  ship 

intervening  waU,  it  could  not  have  1?  Kingstown  Harbour,  at  the  cry  of 

excited  notice."  ^*5  overboard !"  and  he  was  m  the 

He  made  careful  arrangements  for  ^^  ^L^f^^°?T?'  ^^?"  *u       a 

the   religious   improvement   of   his  \f  ^^jir*^**^.^'°li  ^"*^?'^^* 

crew.    There  were  short  prayera  on  «tead  of  Kronstadt,  under  similar  ar- 

deck   every  morning,  opin   to   all,  cumstances.  he  was  in  the  water  m  an 

though  nobody  was  forced  to  attend.  ^^^^  a*  ^^^  same  signal.    Again, 

On  Sundays  there  was  a  performanoe  "  lu  the  harbor  of  Kiel,  when  the 

of  hymns  and  chants,  with  the  aid  of  a  increase  of  the  winter's  ioe  forced  th« 

barmonium.    At  all  times,  the  Cap-  «hip  farther  seawards,  and  the  seyerity 

tain  was  ready  with  a  word  of  Chris-  ?L  ?#•"?"??  t^.P®"?^  ^"'»  *?  l^^? 

tian  advice,  o^r  instrucHon,  or  warn-  Sl'^^U'^^'^S^^^^ 

mg,  to  a  man  or  boy  who  needed  it  mate,  the  same  call  to  duty  arose,  and. 

He  interfered  with  no  man  s  religion,  regardless  of  the  impediments  to  mm- 

and  he  aided  anv  man  who  wished  to  ming  in  which  he  was  clad,  he  wai  in 

be  religious.    The  men  on  board  the  an  instant  at  the  drowning  man's  nd«> 

Ajax  saw  he  was  sincere,  and  respected  supporting  him,  till  both,  almost  ex- 

him  and  his  teaching  accordingly.  hausted,  were  rescued  by  the  boats. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  just  a  good,  Keij>g  B^  was  the  scene  of  a  limilir 

honest,  unpretending,  simple,  religious  ^^P^^i'-   In  the  operation  of  hoisting  up 

man.    There  is  a  touch  o^  the  pa-  * ^? * "??J^^T'^2!^•  wi^S^ 

t7  7^   •    xL          •  i.  ^^  ^  ^i^  "7  ,-  *^  mander  waited  not  for  the  doabtfol  hf'P 

thetic  m  the  quaintness  of  the  foUow-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^oat.  re-lowSed;  might  gir^ 

mg  note,  scratched  upon  a  sbp  of  pa-  tut,  at  the  risk  of  Ms  <^  life,  sared 

per,  enclosed  with  two  locks  of  bis  that  of  his  shipmate.** 
own  hair  in  an  envelope,  and  dated 

June  23rd,  1854  :—  On  the  morning  of  the  dth  nltiino, 

*«  Royal  GeoHEe.  as  ha«  been  already  stated,  the  three 

•'  We  are  steaming  away  up  the  Gnlf  veMels, the  Neptune, the Indusfay, and 

of  Finhmd ;  the  great  screw  whirUng  and  ^^o  Mary,  were  dnvdn  by  the  violence 

thumping ;  Levuithan  pushing  majesti-  of  the  gale  cloe«  upon  the  eastern  pier 

cally  along  Uke  a  thing  of  life.  Had  my  of  Kingstown  Harbour.    As  soon  as 

hidr  cut  to-day ;  and  on  retnming,  after  their  danger  became  evident.  Captain 
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Boyd,  who  had  been  watching  them  the  remains.     The  Bishop  of  La- 
from  the  deck  of  the  Ajax,  called  for  buan  preached  a  sermon  on  board  the 
Toluuteers  to  accompany  him  to  the  Ajax  on  the  subject  of  the  loss  of  the 
rescue ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  Captain,    and    hardy   sailors   were 
and  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  his  meiu  moved,  and  actually  wept  as  they 
wiUi  several  of  his  officers,  had  crossed  listened  ;   for  they  had  loved  the 
over  in    boats,  reaching   the   crest  man.    A  public  testimonial  was  pro- 
of the  onter  wall  of  the  east  pier  posed  to  be  raised  to  his  memory : 
just  as  the  Neptune  struck  upon  the  for  which  subscriptions  were  opened 
stones  of  the  breakwater  beneath,  at  once,  and  considerable  sums  re- 
The  sequel  of  the  story  is  well  known,  ceived;   and  even  in  England  the 
There  is  no  necessity  for  goins  into  thing  was  taken  up  with  ardour.    It 
details   with    which    most   of  our  was  intimated  by  the  authorities  to 
readersy  both  in  this  country  and  else-  the  officers  of  his  vessel,  that  if  it  was 
where,  are  familiar.  It  was  the  work  agreeable  to  them  and  to  the  family, 
of  a  moment    A  rope  had  been  fas-  it  was  the  wish  of  the  General  in  com- 
tened  round  the  person  of  one  of  the  mand  and  of  the  |;arrison  of  Dublin, 
sailors,  who  moved  forward  with  a  that  the  remains,  m  case  they  were 
line  and  a  life-buoy,  for  the  purpose  recovered,  should  be  honoured  with  a 
of  casting  them  towards  the  crew  of  militair  funend.     And  thus  it  was 
the  vessely  clinging  to  the  rigging  that  the  pageant  of  the  1st  came 
within  a  few  yards  of  him.    Captain  about     when  the  body  was  at  last 
Boyd  had  rushed  after  the  man  down  found  in  its  bed  of  sand,  the  popula- 
the  sloping  walL  holding  this  rope,  so  tion  of  our  metropolis  could  not  be 
as  to  be  prepared  to  haul  the  man  back  persuaded  but  they  must  assemble  in 
if  danger  threatened  him  in  the  peril-  tens  of  thousands  to  do  the  man 
COS  hollow ;  attempting,  at  the  same  honour  ;   for  we  are  an  impulsive 
time,  to  attach  a  rope  to  another  race,   and  can  understand  heroism, 
sailor,    who   was   about    to   follow  and  are  quite  carried  away  by  our 
the  first     At  this  instant  a  wave,  feelmgs   occasionally.    And   so   the 
lamr  than  the  rest,  thundered  up,  coffin  was  borne  to  the  grave  on  a 
roiled  over  the  whole  party,  and  as  it  gun,  with  the   Union   Jack  wrap- 
recoOed,  showed  the  place  where  they  ped  round  it;  and  the  Captun's  dog 
had  stood,  empty.  Some  were  rescued  was  led  along  behind  it;  and  the 
—Boyd  was  (uowned  multitude  was  much  moved :  and  if 
It  was  more  than  a  fortnight  before  they  over-did  the  thing,  who  will 
the  body  was   recovered.    In  that  take  upon  him  to  blame  them  ?    In 
fortnight  a  sreat  deal  of  interest  had  short,  the  man  had  died  the  death  of 
been  ezcitea  in  the  public  mind,  and  a  hero ; — ^yet  take  up  the  Navy  list, 
much  sympathy  was  felt  for  his  be-  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  names 
reaved  family,  and  unremitting  ezer-  of  men  who,  under  the  same  circum- 
tions  were  niade,  by  means  of  diving  stances,  would  have  done  as  Boyd  did 
apparatus  and  otherwise,  to  discover 
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That  ^  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  fore.  It  was  easy  for  a  statesman  eo 
man"  is  a  truth  which  Shakspeare  fruitfulin  sounding  fallacies  and  sud- 
was  not  the  first,  any  more  than  we  den  turns  of  mino,  to  simplify  the 
shall  be  the  lasl^  to  deem  worthy  of  fiscal  processes  by  knocking  ofi*  a  bo6t 
passing  comment  The  fact  itself  is  of  small  items  from  the  Gostoms*  fn- 
one  which  all  of  us  are,  more  or  less  ture  returns.  But  a  wide-spread  tast« 
consciously,  illustrating  every  day.  If  for  light  French  wines  has  not  ^et 
eels  may  never  get  used  to  being  begun  to  show  itself  outside  the  uiy 
skinned,  beings  of  a  higher  order  will  fabric  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  dreams ;  the 
easily  come  to  put  up  with  treatment  duties  he  has  surrendered  are  gone  for 
hardly  less  disagreeable  or  dangerous  ever;  and  in  a  time  of  outward  peace 
to  their  vital  powers.  Many  who  the  country  is  paying  an  Income-tax 
once  cried  out  most  wi-athfuUy  against  of  teiipence  in  the  pound,  which,  bat 
.  11.  id  the  penny  post,  for  a  tmiely  rescue  of  the  P]  '^  " 
der  how  the  world  by  the  Upper  House,  might 
long  with  stage-  mounted  up  to  one  shilling, 
coaches,  and  letters  costing  from  a  With  an  exchequer  continually  cap- 
shiUing  upwards.  Most  of  us,  in  these  ing  for  more,  and  a  direct  tax  wnich 
days  of  world-wide  adulteration^  swal-  yields  a  good  million  for  every  penny 
low  poison  enough,  in  the  way  oi  daily  taken  in  the  pound,  there  is  but  small 
food,  to  set  chemical  science  widely  hope  that  future  Chancellors  will 
and  laughably  at  fault.  Do  not  sonie  cease  to  avail  themselves  of  a  machme 
fond  wives  take  as  kindly  to  their  so  isimple  in  its  nature  and  so  r^nlar 
husbands'  daily  scolding  as  others  do  in  its  results.  Yet  tiie  tax  itsetf^is  at 
to  the  daily  kissl  Even  our  neighbours  best  a  mere  makeshift,  suited  only  to 
across  the  Channel  may  come,  a  few  an  abnormal  state  of  thin^  and  really 
years  hence,  to  look  on  a  military  available  only  up  to  a  certain  point, 
despotism  as  the  right  sort  of  govern-  For  times  like  these  it  has  already 
ment  for  a  great  and  civilized  people,  been  stretched  far  enough,  and  even 
While  they  are  yet  thinking  about  it,  now  it  covers  but  a  seventh  part  of 
John  Bull  seems  already  to  have  made  the  nation's  yearly  outlay— a  fact  on 
up  his  mind  on  a  subject  not  quite  so  which  the  admirers  of  direct  taxation 
important  to  the  world  at  large,  yet  would  do  well  to  ruminate  at  their 
full  of  interest,  speculative  and  prac-  leisure.  Impartial  thinkers  may  also 
tical,  to  himself.  -  ask,  whether  a  tax  so  workable,  within 
That  subject  is  the  Income-tax.  certain  bounds,  does  not  tend  to  en- 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  thing  im-  courage  a  certain  thrifllessness  in  thoee 
known  to  this  generation,  save  by  who  manage  the  public  ^urse.  Far 
hearsay  or  historical  reading.  A  year  be  it  from  us  to  mistake  a  sequence 
ormorelateritwaslaidonbySirKobt.  in  time  for  a  direct  result,  nor  have 
Peelasatemporarymeasuredemanded  there  been  wanting  several  good  rea- 
by  a  temporary  need.  Since  then  it  sons  for  enlarging  the  national  dis- 
has  gradually  taken  so  firm  a  hold  bursements  of  late  years ;  but  after 
upon  us,  that,  like  a  horse  mastered  all  said  or  supposed,  it  is  curious  to 
by  a  skilful  rider,  we  have  almost  watch  how  steadilv  the  drain  upon 
given  up  trying  to  shake  it  ofi',  and  John  Bull's  |>ocket  has  deepened  from 
now  only  seek  to  bear  our  burden  as  fifty-eight  millions  in  1841,  to  seventy 
we  most  comfortably  may.  Its  amount  millions  in  1861.  Does  the  whole  of 
has  been  raised  or  lowered  by  succes-  this  laiige  increase  arise  from  cauees 
sive  Ministers ;  and  the  very  man  who  justly  deemed  inevitable :  or  may  not 
once  stood  foremost  among  those  who  the  recent  displays  of  dodgrard  ex- 
pressed for  its  early  removal,  has  but  travagance,  omcial  carelessness,  and 
lately  done  his  worst  to  annihilate  the  commercial  dishonesty,  be  traced  oack, 
hopes  of  his  own  fostering.  In  the  in  some  measurcL  to  tiie  opening  out  of 
very  year  of  our  promised  freedom  a  new  financial  ^'diggins,  warranted 
Mr.  Gladstone  contrived  to  sink  us  to  make  up  for  all  shortoomin^  in 
into  a  more  hopeless  slaveiy  than  be-  other  quarters  f    Have  we  not  Men 
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treating  oar  Income-tax  much  as  some  and  collecting  the  Income-tax"  seems, 
good-natured  husbands  are  treated  by  of  itself,  a  harmless  subject  for  a  com- 
their  wives,  whose  taste  for  expensive  mittee*s  labours.  A  like  scrutiny  had 
millinery  is  fed  by  the  assurance  that  once  been  carri^  on  for  two  years,  un- 
their  lords  will  never  refuse  to  pav.  der  the  ^dance  of  Mr.  Hume,  only 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  burden  has  to  end  m  leaving  the  question  very 
fastened  itself  upon  us,  and,  for  the  much  as  it  was  l^fore.  But  it  seems 
presoit  at  leasts  every  one  has  made  dear,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr. 
up  his  mind  to  grin  and  bear.  like  Hubbard's  speech,  that  his  committee 
true  Britons,  of  course,  we  solace  our-  would  have  very  different  fish  to  fry 
selves  with  an  occasional  growl— not  from  Mr.  Hume'&  The  question  he 
against  the  burden  itself,  but  against  wotdd  have  them  consider  is  not  one 
what  many  deem  the  uneven  stress  of  of  accidental  or  less  marked  de- 
it  on  different  parts  of  Uie  body  tax*  tails  :  it  is  one  which  seriously  affects 
able.  To  the  great  bulk  of  casual  or  the  whole  system,  whether  for  good 
interested  thmkexs,  it  has  always  or  evil  From  first  to  last,  his  parable 
seemed  a  hard  thing  that  men  who  turned  on  the  unequal  pressure  of  the 
make  their  money,  finom  year  to  year,  tax  as  now  levied  on  different  classes 
by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brains  and  of  taxpayers ;  on  the  harsh  measmre 
sinews,  should  be  taxed  in  the  same  dealt  out  to  Schedule  D,  compared 
proportion  as  those  who  draw  their  with  the  favour  shown  to  Schedules 
incomes  roealarly,  and  without  effort.  A,  B,  0.  He  contrived,  indeed,  to 
from  the  hmd  or  the  public  debtor,  raise  up  a  mild  grievance  or  two  for 
They  seem  to  think  that,  for  taxine  the  owners  of  houses,  mines,  and 
purposes,  there  is  some  marked  dif-  lands ;  but  this  was  only  a  sort  of 
ferenoe  between  the  yearly  rental  of  graced  prelude  to  his  statement  of 
a  landed  estate,  and  the  yearlv  earn-  the  sufferings  borne  by  that  large  class 
ings  of  a  given  trade  or  profession,  whose  incomes  are  supposed  to  be  the 
To  their  minds  the  lawyer,  whose  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  If  the 
capital  lies  in  his  brain  and  bodily  grievances  of  this  class  are  twofold 
powers ;  the  tradesman,  whose  capital  heavier  than  those  of  householders, 
is  invested  in  goods  which  others  may  and  fourfold  heavier  than  those  of 
be  slow  to  buy ;  and  the  merchant,  landlords,  it  follows  that  a  committee 
whose  fortunes  may  be  staked  on  a  of  inquixy  wiU  take  the  line  thus 
leaky  ship  or  an  overstocked  market,  marked  out  for  it,  and  devote  its 
have  laiger  claims  on  the  tax-gather-  best  energies  to  strike  out  some 
er's  forbesianoe  than  the  landowner,  means  of  redressing  the  ^eater 
whose  poperty  will  always  command  wrong.  Mr.  Hubbard  mav  disclaim 
a  certain  fair  price,  or  the  stockholder  the  wish  to  instruct  his  colleagaes  in 
who  receives,  at  r^^ular  seasons,  a  the  wav  they  should  go,  but  his  de- 
fixed  per-centoge  for  money  virtually  mand  for  an  inquiry  into  the  present 
laid  out  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  working  of  the  Income-tax  can  only 
his  heirs  foD»  ever.  It  is  held  in  be  read  by  the  light  of  his  proposal 
short,  that  an  Income-tax  shoula  be  to  lower  the  tax  on  all  ^^  industrial 
regulated  not  by  the  amount  of  our  incomes^by  one-third  of  their  present 
yearly  incomes,  but  by  the  nature  of  rating. 

the  capital  whence,  and  of  the  means  In  this  early  stase  of  the  matter, 
whereoT,  those  yearly  incomes  are  however,  it  were  icfle  to  count  on  any 
sev^al^  obtained.  particular  upshot.  The  committee 
So  widely,  indeed^  has  this  feeling  may  work  on  no  foregone  conclusion 
spread,  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Glad-  towards  an  issue  broadly  different 
stone's  dissuasive  earnestness  and  un-  from  that  here  supposed,  or  its  re- 
wontedlvpraeticallogic, Mr.  Hubbard,  commendations  ma^be  set  aside  by 
an  erewhue  governor  of  the  Bank  of  another  majority  of  members  adverse 
£nf;luid,  has  at  l^gth  persuaded  a  to  the  change  demanded  l^  Mr.  Hub- 
ma^ori^  of  the  Commons  to  demand  bard.  The  evil  or  the  good  that  each 
a  oiHnmtttee  for  the  re-consideration  of  us  fears  or  wishes,  may  never  come. 
of  this  ameable  tax.  By  so  doing  he  But  while  the  issue  is  thus  doubtful, 
has  made  what  may  afterwards  come  we  should  do  well  to  consider  care- 
to  be  a  fatal  breach  in  the  system  he  fidly  the  grounds  on  which  it  has 
only  meant  to  improve.  An  inquiry  been  brought  to  trial  Is  the  present 
^*  iato  the  pcesent  mode  of  assessiDg  mode  of  assessing  the  Income-taxless 
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fair  to  one  claos  than  to  another)  has  some  fair  clmm  to  tibe  mercy 
WUl  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Hub-  shown  him  above  all  other  tax-paying 
bard's  iiartisans  correct  or  heighten  classes.  Bat  what,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  supposed  unfairness  ?  has  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Let  us  remember  that  the  Income*  do  with  rewarding  those  provident 
tax  is  simply  what  its  name  implies :  people  who  put  by  a  aixth  of  their 
a  tax  on  income,  not  on  capital  or  year's  income  for  the  benefit  of  their 
mere  expenditure.  In  pdnoiple,  every  wives  or  kindred  f  Foresight  and  self- 
one  who  pays  at  all,  is  suuposed  to  denial  are  excellent  things  to  practise, 
pay  a  certain  equal  share  of  the  money  but  so,  also,  are  many  other  virtues 
that  accrues  to  him  year  by  year,  no  with  whose  growth  all  fiscal  burdens, 
matter  how  that  sum  is  obtainable,  more  or  less  narmfully,  interfere, 
or  how  soon  it  may  chance  to  fail  Once  open  the  door  to  a  differential 
him.  Each  man,  in  short,  from  the  rating,  and  claimants  of  every  kind 
largest  landowner  to  the  smallest  seek  to  pour  in.  As  long  as  the  ei- 
shopkeeper,  from  the  richest  banker  oeptions  were  few  and  limited,  a  short 
to  the  humblest  annuitant,  is  yearly  answer  could  be  given  to  all  who 
taxable  on  exactly  the  same  propor-  questioned  the  original  rule.  While 
tion  of  what  he  yearly  has  the  power  all  but  a  few  favoured  ones  paid  alike, 
to  spend.  The  Government  gets  from  the  burden  of  the  inc<Mne*tax,  however 
each  man  an  equivalent  for  what  each  hard  it  feU  on  single  persons  here  and 
would  else  have  paid  in  the  shape  there,  was  pretty  equally  ^ared  be- 
of  some  tax  on  goods  consiuned  or  ex-  tween  the  two  sreat  classes  of  the 
ported.  No  favour  is  shown  to  one  tax-paying  world.  Out  of  partial 
class  more  than  another.  As  the  rain  evil  came  forth  the  genenJ  good.  Bat 
falls  alike  on  just  and  ui^ust,  so  the  when  distinctions  rounded  on  senti- 
tax-gatherer  was  to  take  an  equal  ment  began  to  influence  the  mode  of 
slice  of  the  yearly  rental  alike  from  rating,  the  leading  principle  of  the 
those  who  earned  and  those  who  only  tax  was  no  longer  sare.  Its  equal  in- 
ate  their  bread — ^alike  from  those  who  cidence  was  virtually  given  ui>  when, 
had  propertv  to  leave  behind  them  with  the  approval  of  many  high  aa- 
and  tnose  who  had  to  put  by  a  part  thorities,  it  was  decreed  that  no  tax 
of  their  year's  earning  for  the  same  should  be  levied  on  the  dxth  part  of 
end — alike  from  wealthy  bachelors,  any  income  invested  to  tibat  amount 
without  an  incumbrance,  and  stru^-  in  life-assurances.  On  this  very  de- 
gling  house-fathers,  with  large  fami-  duction  it  is,  that  Mr.  Hubbard  founds 
Bes.  In  practice,  however,  the  strict  his  plea  for  one  yet  lai^er  in  hehalf 
rule  has,  wisely  or  unwisely,  been  of  all  industrial  incomes.  Instead  of 
waived  from  time  to  time  in  accord-  one-sixth,  he  deems  himself  moderate 
anoe  with  some  special  need.  In  the  in  asking  that  his  clients  may  be  let 
case,  at  one  time,  of  Ireland,  in  that  off  one-third, 
of  farmholders  from  the  first,  of  peo-  There  is  just  that  show  of  justice 
pie  with  incomes  below  a  certain  smn,  in  this  request  which  stands  for  sound 
of  people  who  invest  a  certain  part  of  reason  with  that  large  numba*  of  per- 
their  year's  income  in  Ufe  or  deferred  sons  who  think  from  the  heart  rather 
annuities,  anomalies  have  crept  in,  than  the  head.  The  very  notion  of 
some  of  which  may  be  justified  by  taxing  a  precarious  at  the  same  rata 
largeviewsof  practical  statesmanship,  as  a  permanent  income,  of  measaring 
while  others  can  only  be  tolerated  on  useful  industry  by  the  same  standard 
purely  sentimental  grounds.  It  may  as  ornamental  idleness,  smacks  to 
be  politic,  for  instance^  to  exempt  from  their  minds  of  gross  unfairness.  Their 
such  a  tax  all  whose  mcomes  are  be*  fancies  shape  forth  a  touching  pio 
low  the  level  at  which  life  commonly  ture  of  honest  worth  toiling  withoni 
ceases  to  be  a  painful  effort  to  live,  end  at  desk  or  counter  to  lav  by  a 
though  many  a  workman,  making  less  modest  pittance  for  a  household  liable 
than  a  hundred  a-year,  may  nave  at  any  moment  to  lose  its  only  pron 
more  real  comforts  about  him  than  a  while  the  lord  of  many  acres  has  D<^|j 
family  that  pays  the  tax  out  of  its  t^ing  to  do  but  sit  in  comfort  by  hill 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  a-  own  hearth,  and  receive  the  renti' 
year.  The  boundary  line,  if  drawn  which  another  has  been  paid  to  dra^^ 
anywhere,  could  only  be  drawn  sweep-  for  him.  Thev  virtually  pit  extrem^ 
ingly.  Perhaps,  also,  the  tenant  fanner  oases  of  hardship  on  the  aide  ol 
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Schedule  D  against  extreme  casea  of  More  practical,  bat  hardly  more 
vell-doi2m  oa  the  side  of  Schedule  tenable,  are  the  reasons  by  which  Mr. 
A,  forgetting  that  for  fiscal  purposes  Hubbard  takes  his  stand.    These  are 
one  kuid  of  income  has  no  more  in-  twofold.    Precarious  incomes  should 
trinaic  Talue  than  another;  that  an  be  taxed  less  than  others;  becanse, 
income  tax  means  a  tax  on  incomings,  in  the  first  place,  their  owners  hare 
not  on  capital  or  positive  outlay;  that  to   make   provision   for  themselves 
binds  ana  houses  have  no  slight  bur-  and  families;  and  secondly,  because 
dens  of  their  own ;  and  that  many  an  many  of  those  owners,  in  revenge  for 
owner  of  a  seemingly  fair  estate  would  the  fancied  overcharge,  return  their 
cheerfully  exchanee  lots   with   the  incomes  at  much  less  than  the  correct 
wealthy  banker  who  envies  him  his  amount    The  first  plea  would  have 
phde  of  place,  or  with  the  prosperous  greater  force,  if  it  were  true  that  only 
merchant  who  deems  the  pleasure  of  persons  with  precarious  incomes  were 
Tp^inp  twenty  per  cent  a  poor  atone-  ever  obliged  to  make  provision  for 
ment  forthe  harashi^of  bein^assessed  themselves  or  others    Unluckily,  the 
in  the  same  proportion  as  his  landed  same  thing  may  veiy  often  be  affirm- 
neighbour.  ed  of  persons  revelling  in  permanent 
Others,   taking  higher    theoretic  inomies.     At   least   we   were   not 
KToond,  maintain  Uiat  persons  who  aware  that  Providence  had  endowed 
draw  rent  from  lands,  houses,  ox  the  any  particular  chiss  of  sodety  with 
funds,    should   pay   proportionately  the  special  i^ivilege  of  providing  for 
heavier  taxes  than  the  trading  and  posaiole  widows,  poor  relatives,  and 
industrious  classes,  because,  forsooth,  Dlooming  children.    Looking,  indeed, 
their  interests  are  more  at  stake  on  at  probaralities,  we  might  almost  fancy 
the  events  of  war,  and  it  is  for  their  that  in  this  respect  our  empathies 
protection  that  taxes  are  mainly  need-  would  rather  have  to  side  with  the 
ed  Suchatheoiv  will  not  bear  much  unproductive  dasses     Here,  at  any 
handling.    Neitner  the  Government  rate,  where  fashion  has  retyped  the 
nor  the  noliceman  dreams  of  protect-  longest^  is  the  voice  of  kinship  likely 
ing  one  idnd  of  proper^  more  than  to  oe  farthest  heard.    Taking  one 
another.    All  classes  of  Englishmen  with  another,  we  should  say  that  a 
pay  alike  for  tiie  maintenance  of  a  merchant's  family  would  have  more 
fleet  strong  enough  to  guard  our  com-  ways  of  shifting  for  itself  than  the 
merce,  and  to  keep  tiie  invader  frt>m  family  of  a  well-bom  country  squire, 
our  shores.    If  that  commerce  were  The  timeshave  seriously changedsinoe 
ruined,  what  would  become  of  the  the  day  when  Mr.  Bright's  romances 
wealth  and  labour  which  our  mer-  of    the    aristocracy   contained    the 
chants  and  manufacturers  keep  ever  slightest  glimmering  of  atruth.  While 
in  active  motion  1    If  our  fields  and  the  younger  son  oi  a  merchant  or  a 
houses  were  filled  with  foreign  plun-  banker  may  find  an  easy  berth  in  his 
derer^  would  the  blow  fall  heavily  on  fiather's  or  uncle's  office,  the  younger 
the  ifuer  classes  alone  1    Are  not  the  son  of  many  a  squire  or  nobleman  has 
safety  and  weU-being  of  one  class  to  fight  his  uphill  way  through  all 
boundup  with  that  of  every  other  as  scats    of   foroiddin^    examinationa, 
closely  as  each  part  of  the  human  or-  a^^unst  a  crowd  of  nvala  pressing  in 
ganism  is  hnked  and  intertwined  with  from  every  quarter.    Many  a  trades- 
all  the  rest?    Even  if  the  tradesman  man  doing  a  steady  business  has  much 
had  less  stake  in  the  countrv  than  his  less  eanse  of  anxiety  about  the  future, 
landlord,  that  alcme  would  be  no  just  than  has  the  owner  of  a  landed  ea- 
reaaon  ion  taxing  him  at  a  lower  rate,  tate  heavily  saddled  with  provinon 
If  patriotism  be  more  than  a  name;  if  for  needy  clients,  or  the  owner  of 
Englidi  histt»7  be  ausht  more  pve-  houses  whose  worth  draeods  on  the 
CLOUS  than  a  bimdleof  old  parchment:  fashion  of  an  hour  or  tne  chances  of 
if  the  claims  of  individual  life  and  a  lucky  season.    Aknavish  lawyer  or 
property  be   no  mere   conventional  a  bad  tenant  may  do  as  much  harm 
phrase,  every  true  Briton  must  feel  to  the  master  of  a  petmanent  incoois^ 
bound  by  a  common  interest  to  pro-  aa  swindling  clenca  or  ddanlting 
vide,  according  to  hia  means,  both  for  debion  may  do  to  the  maker  of  a  pre- 
the  maintenanoe  of  soeiai  order  and  carious  one.  Kordoesthe  nneertamtr 
the  defence  of  hia  fatherland  from  of  life  press  hard  esoqs^  on  the  bulk 
outward  danger.  of  psnons  oomprised  in  Sdifdnles  l) 
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and  E  to  give  them  a  spBcial  claim  on  have  heard  of  so  many  bosinesses, 

the  public  sympathy.  Whatever  may  worth  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 

be  said  in  behalf  of  professional  men  years'  purchase — and  retired  trades- 

and  holders  of  public  office — and  even  men  would  not  be  continually  buying 

that  would  have  little  practical  force  up  the  smartest  new  villas  on  the 

— ^it  will  hardly  be  averred  as  a  gene-  skirts  of  every  rising  country  town, 

ral   rule,  that   bankers,  merchants,  Mr.  Hubbard's  second  reason  has 

manufacturers,  and   tradesmen,  are  still  less  to  recommend  it  than  the 

wont   to  die  unseasonably,  and  so  first    He  would  lower  the  rating  on 

leave  their  families  in  more  or  less  Schedule  D  because  so  many  persons 

real  distress.    If  one  of  them  does  classed  therein  are  given  to  mase  false 

fall  ill  or  die  too  early,  there  is  gene-  returns  of  their  vearly  income.    This 

rally  a  widow,  son,  or  partner,  to  take  seems  to  us  like  encouraging  dis- 

his  place,  and  cany  out  his  schemes,  honesty  with  a  vengeance.  If  a  thief 

If  aeath  or  sickness  were  the  only,  is  picking  vour  pcdcet,  make  him  a 

or  the  worst  dangers  which  his  family  present  of  tne  sum  stolen.    The  fact 

had  to  fear,  their  lot  in  life  would  that  so  much  evasion  does  occur  in 

furnish  very  few  topics  for  a  oompas-  the  assessing  of  Schedule  D.  is  at  once 

sionate  tirade  against  the  classes  that  held  to  prove  the  immoial  workmg 

are  thought  by  the  multitude  neither  of  the  present  rules.    There  must  be 

to  toil  nor  spin.    Even  In  the  case  of  injustice  beneath  so  much  robberv. 

professional    incomes,    the    ravages  Possibly  there  is  here  and  there  an 

caused  by  sickness  and  untimely  death  ignorant  sense  of  injustice,  such  as 

would  most  likelv  fade  into  oompara-  tne  poacher  or  the  smuggler  is  some- 

tive  nothingness  before  the  gatherings  times  supposed  to  feeL    But  no  one 

of  an  opposite  experience.  would,  on  these  grounds,  maintain 

The  hardships  of  the  industrial  that  smugglers  and  poachers  should 

classes  may  even  mount  up  to  a  higher  be  confirmed  in  the  ownership  of  their 

sum  than  those  of  the  non-industrial,  ill-^tten  gains,  or  that  game  laws  and 

though  this,  too,  is  not  so  clear  as  it  excise  duties  are  inevitably  wronz, 

seems,  and  yet  tneir  claim  to  a  lower  because  some  who  think  so  wiLfulfy 

rating  will  not  be  a  whit  further  break  the  laws.    As  long  as  men  are 

strengthened  thereby.    It  is  not  al-  men,  laws  of  every  kind,  from  the 

ways  the  loudest  screamers  who  suf*  best  to  the  worst,   will  always  be 

fer  the  most  pain,  and  a  world  of  evaded  or  set  at  nought  by  the  im- 

hardship,  at  which  outsiders  can  but  thinking  and  the  ill-disposed.  '  Any 

faintly  guess,  may  be  borne  in  digni-  enactment  that  touches  men's  pockets 

fied  silence  by  persons  seemingly  en-  will  beget  evasion,  if  evasion  oe  pos- 

dowed  with  a  aue  share  of  worldly  sible  ;  still  more,  if  evasion  be  easy ; 

blessings.  Fut  the  question  for  either  and  the  cry  of  harshness  serves  equally 

side  turns  on  no  amount  of  specif  to  soothe  the  conscience  or  doax  the 

cases,  nor  can  it  be  settled  by  strik-  wickedness  of  an  offender.     But  if 

ing  a  balance  between  oi)posite  pleas,  the  moraUtv  of  a  law  is  to  be  tested 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  in  black  and  simply  b^  the  number  of  those  who 

white  that  precarious  incomes  ai'e  break  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what 

liable,  as  a  nue^  to  entail  misfortunes  clause  in  the  whole  of  our  statutes 

on  those  that  kve  by  them,  no  claim  might  be  allowed  to  stand  unaJtereil 

can  fairly  be  established  for  the  fiscal  or  unrepealed.    In  such  a  case,  the 

preference  of  one  class  to  another,  only  passable  enactments  would  be 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  in-  those  that  pointed  to  an  obsolete  or 

dividual  experience,  or  with  facts  true  imaginary  state  of  things.    For  a  dis- 

only  of  a  very  small  class.    That  the  honest  person,  one  door  will  serve  as 

broad  results  of  a  fair  inquiry  would  well  as  another.    The  odds  are,  that 

disprove  the  existence  of  any  such  ge-  most  of  those  who  now  make  false 

neral  tendency,  is  clear  from  the  mani-  returns  to  the  assessors  of  Income-tax, 

festweU-doing  of  those  very  classes  for  would  continue  to  make  them  if  the 

whom  our  pit^  is  now  besought    If  assessment  were  cat  down  by  one- 

the  pursuit  of  trade  or  manufacture  half.  Mr.  Hubbard's  assumption  that 

were  nearly  as  disastrous  as  we  are  the  culprits  shirk  payment  only  of 

asked  to  deem  it,  the  daily  papers  that  share  from  which  ne  would  nave 

^ould  be  always  teeming  with  bank-  them  relieved,  hardly  matches  with 

iptciett— Mr.  Gladstone  would  never  Mr.  Gladston^ft  rtoty  of  those  gentle- 
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men  who  claimed  compensation  from  would  never  be  furthered  by  a  body 
;;oTemment  on  ten  times  the  amount  of  sober  Englishmen,  if  they  would 
which  they  had  returned  for  the  In-  only  venture  to  use  their  own  eyes, 
come- tar.  Cases  like  this,  which  fell  Mr.  Hubbard's  reasoning  in  its  favour 
luider  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  know-  we  have  already  shown  to  be  a  broken 
ledge,  prove  nothing  so  much  as  the  reed.  Like  one  who  finds  himself 
shameful  eagerness  wherewith  so  walking  in  doubtful  places,  ho  tiies 
many  people  of  a  certain  class  Ecize  to  strengthen  his  case  by  a  show  of 
uj>on  every  opening  to  indulge  their  consideration  for  one  or  two  other 
(lijhonest  greed  for  pelf.  They  add  classes.  Schedule  A  should  be  re- 
fresh links  to  that  dark  chain  of  cvi-  mitted  one-twelfth,  Schedule  B  one- 
(loncc  which  the  records  of  commercial  sixth  of  its  former  share,  for  neces- 
kuavery  and  manufacturing  falsehood  sary  outgoings ;  but  for  Schedule  C, 
are  continually  lengthening.  If  that,  with  one  slight  exception,  he  has  no 
tno,  be  a  factL  in  which  Mr.  Glad-  pity  at  all.  He  would  make  people 
Btonc  avowedly  believes,  that  the  who  draw  their  income  from  the 
evasions  under  Schedule  D,  however  funds,  pajr  a  third  more  than  those 
;n*n38  and  many,  are  confined  to  the  who  reap  it  from  trade.  And  yet  as 
lower  circles  of  professional  and  mer-  good  or  even  a  better  claim  might  be 
cm  tile  life,  the  last  leg  of  Mr.  Hub-  advanced  for  Schedule  C,  than  he  or 
Kvnrs  argument  is  utterly  gone,  and  any  one  else  has  yet  advanced  for 
liuj  cure  for  immorality  turns  out  to  Schedule  D.  There  are  thousands  of 
l>c  a  sovereign  \nethod  of  heighten-  fundhoklers  whose  scanty  incomes  are 
h\^  the  disease.  sorely  burdened  by  a  tax  which  num- 

If   a    tax-payer    already    cheats  bers  of  wealthy  tradesmen  could  pay 

the  revenue  of  more  than  the  sum  twice  over  with  nmch  less  drawback. 

that  we  are  asked  to  remit  him,  is  A  charge  of  six  pounds  a-ycar  falls 

he  a  whit  less  likely  to  cheat  the  heavier,  as  a  rule,  on  an  income  of  a 

revenue  after  he  has  gained  that  re-  hundred  and  fifty,  than  one  of  sixty 

iniiMion   than  before  1     If  he  has  pounds  a-year  falls  on  an  income  of 

hitherto  cheated  only  to  the  amoimt  fifteen  hundred.  The  poor  shopkeeper 

of  what  he  deems  would  be  wrongly  canrevengehim6elf,if liebcsominaed, 

taken  from  him,  will  he  afterwards  by  paying  almost  aslittle  as  he  pleases. 

<»\rn  to  past  shortcoming  by  rating  But  for  the  public  creditor  of  small 

luni.self  no  lower  than  he  did  before  '\  means,  no  such  redress  is  possible  ; 

Ifhe  has  cheated  beyond  that  amount,  his  money  is  handed  over   to  him 

will  he  henceforth  make  up  the  dif-  ready  cut  by  the  myrmidons  of  tho 

ference,  to  his  own  loss  and  certain  bank.     His  wrongs,,  however,  havo 

H'lf-exposure  1     Should  the  tax  re-  hitherto  found  no  champion,  nor  has 

niain  as  it  is,  will  not  Mr.  Hubbard^s  ever  a  voico  been  raised  to  demand 

ppcech  havo  instilled  into  some  minds  a  sweeping  remission  in  favour  of  the 

anil  confirmed  in  others  that  notion  of  class  to  which  lie  belong.     In  his 

i^y  uaticc^  which  even  persons  of  aver-  case,  at  least,  no  one  has  tried  to  prove 

^v^  honesty  are  often  too  willing  to  that  one  swallow  makes  'a  summer  \ 

tnm  to  their  own  account  ]     fi  is  while  the  champions  of  another  class 

everywhere   allowed    that    a  largo  would  specially  shut  out  his  own  from 

amount  is  yearly  lost  to  the  Exche-  the  mercy  they  ofier  in  varying  slices 

qiier  under  the  heading  of  Schedule  to  all  tho  rest. 
D.    Will  any  one  venture  to  say  that       Mr.  Hubbard's  plan  of  remission 

euch  a  loss  will  be  abated  rather  than  for  Schedules  A  and  B,  seems  just  as 

iticreased  by  an  enactment  lowering  arbitra^ashisproposalsfor Schedules 

the  amount  of  rateable  income  for  D  and  E.    A  reduction  of  one-sixth 

that  schedule  ?  upon  their  rating  may  be  a  tempting 

Moreover,  by  Mr.  Hubbard*s  plan  bait  to  owners  of  house-property ;  but 

the  rogues  who  shirk  paying  arc  to  in  spite  of  the  example  already  set  us 

be  rewarded  at  the  cost  of  others  in  India,  the  iustice  of  such  a  measure 

^ho  cannot  get  oflf  paying,  even  if  they  has  not  yet  been  shown.    If  houses 

would.    To  lower  the  rating  on  be-  are  regularly  taxed  upon  their  average 

half  of  one  class,  is  tantamount  to  rental — and  house-property  has  not 

raising  it  on  all  the  rest    It  is  rob-  become  a  less  gainful  investment  than 

"ing  Peter  to  pay  Paul    Such  a  pro-  it  was  some  twenty  years  ago—the 

cess,  however  palatable  to  Mr.  Bright,  bulk   of    house-owners  are  neither 
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worse  nor  better  off  under  the  present  to  the  mercantile  and  xnannfacturing 
rating  than  the  bulk  of  any  other  interests  of  the  country,  at  the  ex- 
class.     The  proposed  allowance  for  pense,  in  different  degrees,  of  other 
repairs  would  be  as  much  too  large  mterests  quite  as  impotrtant,  and  not 
for  the  many,  as  it  would  be  too  small  less  deserving.  Professing  to  do  away 
for  the  lew.    Here  again  we  have  to  with  the  unequal  incidence  of  the 
look  at  the  broad  results  alone  ;  and  present  system,  it  would  create  dis- 
to  protest  against  the  efforts  of  partial  tinctions  yet  more  sweepingly  unfair 
theorists  to  build  up  whole  schemes  than  those  which  the  present  system 
of  practice  out  of  a  few  extreme  or  unavoidably^  maintains.  It  would  give 
isolated  facts.    In  taking  piecemeal  the  wealthiest  banker  an  immense 
views  of  things,  their  general  scope  advantage  over   the  poorest  slock- 
and  character  are  but  too  likely  to  be  holder,  or  the  most  encumbered  land- 
overlooked  or  misconceived.    Prera-  lord.     It  would  punish  the  person 
phaelite  principles  are  not  less  a  mis-  who  invests  in  the  public  funds  or  in 
take  in  political  economy  than  in  art.  real  property,  for  exercising  that  very 
Piecemeal  reforms  can  only  be  good  virtue  of  prudence  which  it  takes 
when  founded  on  some  good  leading  such  credit  for  encouraging  in  the 
principle ;  but  those  now  demanded  shopkeeper.     It  promises,  in  short, 
nave  not  even  the  doubtful  advan-  to  deal  with  the  Income-taxas  cleverly 
tage  of  being  piecemeal  as  some  folk  would  deal  with   the 

On  the  remission  to  landowners  of  world  thejr  live  in,  if  only  they  had  the 
a  twelfth  for  "  necessary  outgoings,"  power  of  righting  its  apparent  wrongs, 
there  is  nothing  special  to  say.  Here  Whatever  faults  there  may  be  iu  the 
as  elsewhere  the  present  impost  falls,  present  system,  the  way  to  amend 
not  unfairly,  on  tne  whole  class,  how-  them  lies  not  in  the  burdening  of  one 
ever  hardly  it  may  seem  to  press  on  class  for  the  good  of  another,  nor  in 
particular  members.  The  tax,  more-  the  adoption  of  intricate  methods  for 
over,  has  just  as  little  to  do  with  ne-  the  management  of  a  very  simple 
cessary  outgoings,  as  with  the  diffe-  nuichine.  The  more  complex  an  In- 
rent  kinds  of  capital  or  the  circum-  come-tax  is  made,  the  more  unfairly 
stances  that  control  each  person's  will  it  be  found  to  work.  Its  greatest, 
expenditure.  But,  in  truth,  these  if  not  its  only  merit,  should  be  its 
latter  remissions  are  but  a  careful  simplicity  both  of  outline  and  work- 
gilding  of  the  large  pill  which  the  ing  power.  At  best,  it  is  but  a  rude 
champions  of  Schedule  D  would  have  instrument  for  discovering,  with  a 
us  swallow  on  any  terms.  They  certain  broad  truthfulness,  how  much 
would  let  us  slide  easily  from  one  in-  money  the  nation  has  ready  to  meet 
justice  to  another,  if  we  give  a  a  sud.den  or  unusual  demand.  As 
twelfth  to  one  class,  and  a  sixth  to  soon  as  we  shirk  the  principle  of  a 
another,  we  shall  make  less  ado  at  uniform  rating  for  sdl  kinds  of  income, 
yielding  twice  the  latter  amount  to  a  or  flounder  into  the  soft  ground 
third  The  arrangement  will,  no  doubt,  of  maudlin  sentiment,  we  lay  our- 
be  agreeable  to  all  parties,  especially  selves  open  to  attacks  from  every  side, 
to  the  stockholders,  who  would  bear  Mr.  Huobard's  successful  demand  for 
the  burdens  of  all  It  will  only  be  a  new  committee  grew  outof  thepar- 
repeating,  on  a  grander  scale,  the  tial  concessions  granted  in  1853.  What 
athletic  feat  of  some  *'  African  Bro-  the  committee  may  bring  forth  in  its 
ther,"  who  delights  a  crowded  circle  turn,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  forecast ; 
by  carrying  one  man  on  each  arm,  and  only  avowing  our  firm  belief  that 
one  or  two  more  on  the  top  of  his  the  triumphant  issue  of  a  plan  so 
head  thoroughly  accordant  with  the  selfish 

There  seems,  then,  no  reaaon  to  instincts  of  our  most  unEnglish  de- 
doubt  that  Mr.  Hubbard's  plan  would  mocrats,  would  only  lead  to  yet 
only  heighten  the  unfairness  incidental  further  efforts  for  shifting  the  buU^ 
to  the  present  mode  of  levying  the  of  fiscal  payments  on  to  the  shoulders 
Income-tax.  It  would  establish  a  of  a  class  already  burdened  to  the  ut- 
new  principle  of  rating,  founded  on  most  of  its  lawful  share, 
loose  conceptions  of  what  an  Income-  Perhaps  there  is  one  direction  in 
tax  should  be,  and  on  a  careless  in-  which  the  Income-tax  might  bear  re- 
quiry  into  the  claims  of  different  forming.  Rather  than  meddle  with 
classes.    It  would  offer  a  large  bribe  the  different  iUnds,  let  the  committee 
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turn  its  attention  to  the  different  classes,  we  seem  to  have  almost  for- 
di'jretz  of  income.  People  with  in-  gotten  that  direct  taxation  is  a 
wmes  of  a  hundred  a-year  are  taxed  weapon  to  wield  only  in  the  last  re- 
proportionally  less  than  their  richer  sort,  is  at  best  a  clumsy,  and  quite 
neighbours.  From  incomes  of  a  hun-  temporary,  makeshift  for  the  more 
dred  and  fifty,  however,  the  full  natural  methods  represented  by  our 
amount  is  now  taken.  Might  not  the  customs  and  excise  dues.  For  all 
lower  rate  be  carried  up  to  incomes  its  seeming  advantages  an  Income- 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  or  even  more  ]  tax,  however  skilfully  adjusted,  must 
And  ought  not  incomes  of  leas  than  a  always  press  unfairly  on  a  certain 
thousand  a-year  to  pay  less  in  pro-  number  of  those  who  pay,  whilst  cus- 
pirtion  than  those  of  ten  thousand  1  toms  duties,  levied  as  they  now  are, 
Such  distinctions  would  sweep  through  fit  themselves  with  equal  nicety  to 
all  classes  alike,  nor  would  they  be  each  man's  spending  power.  An  In- 
half  so  questionable  as  that  already  come-tax,  doubled  to  its  present 
drawn  in  favour  of  the  tenant  farmer,  amount,  would  still  fall  short  of  the 
who  is  taxed  only  on  half  his  earn-  present  Customs  Returns ;  and  the 
ing^,  and  has  nothing  at  all  to  pay  on  former  is  already  screwed  up  to  war- 
less  than  three  hundred  a-year.  But  pitch,  while  the  latter  was  never  so 
this  is  merely  thrown  out  by  the  way,  little  felt  as  now.  Whenever  shall 
as  a  point  for  discussion,  not  a  claim  come  the  happy  moment  for  return- 
far  acceptance.  One  thing,  indeed,  ing  to  that  peaceful  scale  of  expendi- 
we  would  press  on  all  concerned,  ture  from  which  the  lowering  aspect 
namely,  the  superior  justice  and  elas-  of  foreign  affairs  has  of  late  years  so 
ticity  of  indirect  over  direct  taxation  reasonably  frightened  us,  we  trust 
for  all  ends  of  ordinary  outlay.  For  that  the  earliest  sign  of  such  a  change 
many  years  this  truth  has  been  vir-  will  show  itself  in  a  large  reduction 
tually  overlooked,  even  in  many  of  the  tax  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
quarters  openly  denied.  In  the  grow-  once  demanded  for  a  very  short  time 
ing  rage  for  free-trade,  and  under  the  in  aid  of  a  very  peculiar  need, 
widening  influence  of  our  commercial 
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From  the  earliest  times  the  love  of  of  the  great  Dionysia.  It  was  as  if 
honour,  and  the  desire  of  fame,  have  Wellington,  Lawrence,  or  Outram, 
been  proverbially  characteristic  of  the  were  to  grace  an  Bncoenia  with  their 
poetic  temperament.  In  almost  all  presence.  Feeling  ran  so  high  in  re- 
ag^  except  the  present,  the  flame  of  lerence  to  the  poetic  contest  that  the 
poetical  genius  has  been  fanned  by  the  Archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  nomi- 
breathof  public  competition.  Isocrates  nate  the  judges,  hesitated  to  proceed 
mentions  it  to  the  glory  of  Athens,  to  draw  lots  for  their  election,  until 
that  she  had  instituted  national  prizes,  Cimon,  with  his  colleagues,  having 
not  only  for  strength  and  swiftness,  entered  the  theatre,  and  made  liba- 
but  for  wisdom  and  literary  composi-  tions  to  Dionysus,  the  Archon  detained 
tion.  To  us,  who,  since  our  college-  them,  and  administered  to  them  the 
days,  recollect  nothing  in  this  way  of  oaths  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the 
more  engrossing  interest  than  the  dramatic  competition.  The  contest 
half-contemptuous  curiosity  which  was  close.  At  last,  the  first  prize  was 
avaited  the  decision  of  the  Crystal  awarded  to  Sophocles,  the  second  to 
Palace  judges  of  the  Prize  Poem  on  -^schylus,  who  in  bitter  and  passion- 
Bums,  it  seems  strange  to  take  down  ate  disappointment  retired  to  Sicily. 
Plutarch,  and  read  of  the  struggle  be-  Such  things,  no  doubt,  happen  occa- 
tween  Sophocles  and  -^chylus  for  sionally  in  our  Universities,  even 
the  Athenian  "  Newdigate.'*  It  was  among  the  more  mature  competitors 
an  Attic  "  Grand  Commemoration."  for  Seatonians  and  Sacred  Poems,  and 
The  return  of  Cimon  from  his  famous  not  unfrequently  among  the  youthful 
expedition  to  Scyros  added  a  more  aspirants  to  Newdigates  and  Chan- 
imposing  grandeur  to  the  solemnities  cellor's  medals.  Sigherof  BaUiol  sends 
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worse  nor  better  off  under  the  present    to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
rating  than  the  bulk  of  any  other    interests  of  the  country,  at  the  ex- 
class.     The  proposed  allowance  for    pense,  in  different  degrees,  of  other 
repairs  woula  be  as  much  too  large    mterests  quite  as  important,  and  not 
for  the  many,  as  it  would  be  too  small    less  deserving.  Professing  to  do  away 
for  the  few.    Here  again  we  have  to    with  the  unequal  incidence  of  the 
.  look  at  the  broad  results  alone  ;  and    present  system,  it  would  create  dis- 
to  protest  against  the  efforts  of  partial    tinctions  yet  more  sweepingly  unfair 
theorists  to  build  up  whole  schemes    than  those  which  the  present  system 
of  practice  out  of  a  few  extreme  or    unavoidably  maintains.  It  would  give 
isolated  facts.    In  taking  piecemeal    the  wealthiest   banker  an  immense 
views  of  things,  their  general  scope    advantage  over   the   poorest  stock- 
and  character  are  but  too  likely  to  be    holder,  or  the  most  encumbered  land- 
overlooked  or  misconceived.    Prera-    lord.     It  would  punish  the  pei-son 
phaelite  principles  are  not  less  a  mis-    who  invests  in  the  public  funds  or  in 
take  in  political  economy  than  in  art.    real  property,  for  exercising  that  very 
Piecemeal  reforms  can  only  be  good    virtue  of  prudence  which  it  takes 
when  founded  on  some  good  leading    such  credit  for  encouraging  in  the 
principle ;  but  those  now  demanded    shopkeeper.     It  promises,  m  short 
nave  not  even  the  doubtful  advan-    to  deal  with  the  Income-tax  as  cleverly 
tage  of  being  piecemeal.  as  some  folk  would  deal  with  the 

On  the  remission  to  landowners  of  world  they  live  in,  if  only  they  had  the 
a  twelfth  for  "  necessary  outgoings,"  power  of  righting  its  apparent  wronss. 
there  is  nothing  special  to  say.  Here  Whatever  faults  there  may  be  in  the 
as  elsewhere  the  present  impost  falls,  present  system,  the  way  to  amend 
not  unfairly,  on  the  whole  class,  how-  them  lies  not  in  the  burdening  of  one 
ever  hardly  it  may  seem  to  press  on  class  for  the  good  of  another,  nor  in 
particular  members.  The  tax,  more-  the  adoption  of  intricate  methods  for 
over,  has  just  as  little  to  do  with  ne-  the  management  of  a  very  simple 
cessary  outgoings,  as  with  the  diffe-  machine.  The  more  complex  an  In- 
rent  kinds  of  capital  or  the  circum-  come-tax  is  made,  the  more  unfairly 
stances  that  control  each  person's  will  it  be  found  to  work.  Its  greatest, 
expenditure.  But,  in  truth,  these  if  not  its  only  merit,  should  be  its 
latter  remissions  are  but  a  careful  simplicity  both  of  outline  and  work- 
gilding  of  the  large  pill  which  the  ing  power.  At  best,  it  is  but  a  nide 
champions  of  Schedule  D  would  have  instrument  for  discovering,  with  a 
us  swallow  on  any  terms.  They  certain  broad  truthfulne^/how  much 
would  let  us  slide  easily  from  one  in-  money  the  nation  has  ready  to  meet 
justice  to  another.  If  we  give  a  a  sudden  or  unusual  demand.  A^ 
twelfth  to  one  class,  and  a  sixth  to  soon  as  we  shirk  the  principle  of  a 
another,  we  shall  make  less  ado  at  uniform  rating  foriJl  kinds  of  income, 
yielding  twice  the  latter  amount  to  a  or  flounder  into  the  soft  ground 
third.  The  arrangement  will,  no  doubt,  of  maudlin  sentiment,  we  la^^  our- 
be  agreeable  to  all  jmrties,  especially  selves  open  to  attacks  from  eveiy  side, 
to  the  stockholders,  who  would  bear  Mr.  Huobard's  successful  demand  for 
the  burdens  of  all.  It  will  only  be  a  new  committee  grew  outof  thepar- 
repeating,  on  a  grander  scale,  the  tialconcessionsgrantedinl853.  Vfhax 
athletic  feat  of  some  "  African  Bro-  the  committee  may  bring  forth  in  its 
ther,"  who  delights  a  crowded  circle  turn,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  forecast ; 
by  carrying  one  man  on  each  arm,  and  only  avowing  our  firm  belief  that 
one  or  two  more  oh  the  top  of  his  the  triumphant  issue  of  a  plan  so 
head.  thoroughly  accordant  with  the  selfish 

There  seems,  then,  no  reason  to  instincts  of  our  most  imEngUsh  de- 
doubt  that  Mr.  Hubbard's  plan  would  mocrats,  would  only  lead  to  yet 
only  heighten  the  unfairness  incidental  further  efforts  for  shifting  the  hulk 
to  the  present  mode  of  levying  the  of  fiscal  payments  on  to  the  shoulders 
Income-tax.  It  would  establish  a  of  a  class  edready  burdened  to  the  ut- 
new  principle  of  rating,  founded  on  most  of  its  lawful  share, 
loose  conceptions  of  what  an  Income-  Perhaps  there  is  one  direction  in 
tax  should  be,  and  on  a  careless  in-  which  the  Income-tax  might  bear  re- 
""'Jy  into  the  claims  of  different  forming.  Rather  than  meddle  witit 
^^.    It  would  offer  a  large  bribe    the  di&rent  kinds,  let  the  committee 
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tarn  its  attention  to  the  different  classes,  we  seem  to  have  almost  for- 
d-'f/refs  of  income.  People  with  in-  gotten  that  direct  taxation  is  a 
comes  of  a  hundred  a-year  are  taxed  weapon  to  wield  only  in  the  last  re- 
prop  ortionally  less  than  their  richer  sort,  is  at  best  a  clumsy,  and  quite 
neighbours.  From  incomes  of  a  hun-  temporary,  makeshift  for  the  more 
dred  and  fifty,  however,  the  full  natural  methods  represented  by  our 
amount  is  now  taken.  Might  not  the  customs  and  excise  due&  For  all 
L>wcr  rate  be  carried  up  to  incomes  its  seeming  advantages  an  Income- 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  or  even  more  ]  tax,  however  skilfully  adjusted,  must 
And  ought  not  incomes  of  less  than  a  always  press  unfairly  on  a  certain 
thousand  a-year  to  pay  less  in  pro-  number  of  those  who  pay,  whilst  cus- 
p  -irtion  than  those  of  ten  thousand  ?  toms  duties,  levied  as  they  now  are, 
Such  distinctions  would  sweep  through  fit  themselves  with  equal  nicety  to 
all  classes  alike,  nor  would  they  be  each  man*s  spending  power.  An  In- 
half  90  questionable  as  that  already  come-tax,  doubled  to  its  present 
drawn  in  favour  of  the  tenant  farmer,  amount,  would  stni  fall  short  of  the 
who  is  taxed  only  on  half  his  earn-  present  Customs  Returns ;  and  the 
ings,  and  has  nothing  at  all  to  pay  on  former  is  already  screwed  up  to  war- 
le^s  than  three  hundred  a-year.  But  pitch,  while  the  latter  was  never  so 
this  is  merely  thrown  out  by  the  way,  little  felt  as  now.  Whenever  shall 
as  a  point  for  discussion,  not  a  claim  come  the  happy  moment  for  return- 
for  acceptance.  One  thing,  indeed,  ing  to  that  peaceful  scale  of  expendi- 
we  would  press  on  all  concerned,  ture  from  which  the  lowering  aspect 
namely,  the  superior  justice  and  elas-  of  foreign  affairs  has  of  late  years  so 
ticity  of  indirect  over  direct  taxation  reasonably  frightened  us,  we  trust 
for  all  ends  of  ordinary  outlay.  For  that  the  earliest  sign  of  such  a  change 
many  years  this  truth  has  been  vir-  will  show  itself  in  a  large  reduction 
tually  overlooked,  even  in  many  of  the  tax  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
quarters  openly  denied.  In  the  grow-  once  demanded  for  a  very  short  time 
ing  ra^e  for  free-trade,  and  under  the  in  aid  of  a  very  peculiar  need, 
widening  influence  of  our  commercial 
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From  the  earliest  times  the  love  of  of  the  great  Dionysia.  It  was  as  if 
honour,  and  the  desire  of  fame,  have  Wellington,  Lawrence,  or  Outram, 
been  proverbially  characteristic  of  the  were  to  grace  an  Enccenia  with  their 
poetic  temperament.  In  almost  all  presence.  Feeling  ran  so  high  in  re- 
aves, except  the  present,  the  flame  of  lerence  to  the  poetic  contest  that  the 
poetical  genius  has  been  fanned  by  the  Archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  nomi- 
Dreath  of  public  competition.  Isocrates  nate  the  ludges,  hesitated  to  proceed 
mentions  it  to  the  glory  of  Athens,  to  draw  lots  for  their  election,  until 
that  she  had  instituted  national  prizes,  Cimon,  with  his  colleagues,  having 
not  only  for  strength  and  swiftness,  entered  the  theatre,  and  made  liba- 
but  for  wisdom  and  literary  composi-  tions  to  Dionysus,  the  Archon  detained 
tion.  To  us,  who,  since  our  college-  them,  and  administered  to  them  the 
days,  recollect  nothing  in  this  way  of  oaths  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the 
more  engrossing  interest  than  the  dramatic  competition.  The  contest 
half-contemptuous  curiosity  which  was  close.  At  last,  the  first  prize  was 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  Crystal  awarded  to  Sophocles,  the  second  to 
Palace  judges  of  the  Prize  Poem  on  -^schjrlus,  who  in  bitter  and  passion- 
Bums,  it  seems  strange  to  take  down  ate  disappointment  retired  to  Sicily. 
Plutarch,  and  read  of  the  struggle  be-  Such  things,  no  doubt,  happen  occa- 
tween  Sophocles  and  jEschylus  for  sionally  in  our  Universities,  even 
the  Athenian  "  Newdigate.'*  It  was  among  the  more  mature  competitors 
an  Attic  "  Grand  Commemoration."  for  Seatonians  and  Sacred  Poems,  and 
The  return  of  Cimon  from  his  famous  not  unfrequently  among  the  youthful 
expedition  to  Scyros  added  a  more  aspirants  to  Newdigates  and  Chan- 
impoaing  grandeur  to  the  solemnities  cellor's  medals.  SigherofBalliol  sends 
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in  a  graceful  poem  in  Tennysonian  correspond  to  tbesedistinetions  of  the 

blank  verse,  or  in  the  musical  quatrain  Prize   poets  of  ancient  Rome  and 

which  has  been  made  classical  by  the  Greece,  of  medieval  Italy,  and  of 

"  Legend  of  Fair  Women,"  and,  after  modem  France?    There  is  nothing, 

much  deliberation,  the  judges  prefer  except  in  our  Universities.    From  tlic 

it  to  an  exercise  by  Smith,  of  Brase-  year  1768  prizes  were  offered  almost 

nose,  to  which,  however,  they  award  annually  in  the  University  of  Oxfonl 

the  distinction  of  an  Accessit.    The  for  English  verses.  Sir  Roger  Newdi- 

latter  eentleman  immediately  retreats  gate,  who  died  in  1806,  left  an  annual 

to  Wjues  for  "the  Long,"  and  puffs  prize  for  a  poem,  which,  by  theterm» 

away  his  disappointment  on  the  ridges  of  the  bequest,  was  to  be  in  Endish 

of  Snowdon.    But  Smith's  sorrows  Heroics,  not  more  than  sixty  lines 

hardly  touch  the  heart  of  a  nation,  long,  and  on  ancient  scidpture,  paint- 

An  epigram  of  Martial  shows  that  ing,   or  architecture.    The   rule  in 

Latin  poets  were  crowned  with  an  favour  of  rhymed  heroics  appeared  to 

oak  gailand  in  the  capitol.  be  relaxed  during  Mr.  Ulaughton's 

"  O  cui  Torpeias  licuU  contingere  quercus,  tenure  of  the  chair  of  Poetiy.    la 

Kt  mcritas  prima  cincere  fronde  comas,  1853,  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Exeter,  startled 

"O  thou  who  justly  didst  tby  locks  entwine  the  Sheldoniau  Theatre  by  a  bhmk 

With. the  first  poet- wreath  of  oaks  Capi-  verse  Newdigate  on  "  The  Ruius  of 

*^^^"®"     ,  ifeyptian  Thebes."  This  was  followed 

This  passage  is  curious,  as  showing  by  two  more  pretty  productions  in  the 

that  Petrarch's  intense  : desire  to  be  same  measure — "The  Mar^rrs  of  Vi- 

crowned  with  laurd  on  the  capitol,  enne  and  Lyons,"  by  Mr.  Leo  of  St 

from  which  ceremony  the   title   of  George's  notoriety,  and  "  The  Mosque 

Laureate  is  derived,  was  founded  upon  rising  in  the  place  of  the  Temple  of 

an  maccuracy.    Readers  of  Gibbon  Solomon,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Haydcn 

will  probably  rdinember  the  poetic  Osborne.    The  Newdigate  for  1550. 

coronation  of  Petrarch  in  Rome,  de-  by  William  Powell  James,  soemed  to 

scribed   in   his   seventieth  chapter,  be  pitched  in  the  same  key  as  a  cor- 

Patricians,  in  scailet  and  green  robes,  tain  ode  which  had  been  recited  in 

accompanied  the  poet  in  a  splendid  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  a  few  yeiii"s 

procession  to  the  foot  of  a  throne,  oc-  lx?fore  at  Lord  Derby's  installation, 

cupied  by  the  Count  of  Anguillara,  Mr.  James's  style  will  be  eeen  by  kis 

who  presented  him  with  a  laurel  crown  opening.     "King   Alfre<l   surveying 

amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Oxford   University  at   the   present 

"  In  the  act  or  diploma  which  was  time,"  thus  commences : — 

presented  to  Petrarch,"  says  Gibbon,  ..  T^e  night  had  come,  and  fair  in  ligbt  wd 

the  title  and  prero^tives  of  poet-  Bbade 

laureate  are  revived  in  the  capitol.  The  slccDing  city  lay  beneath  the  moon, 

after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  himdred  Still  as  the  green  heart  of  a  foreat-glade 

years ;  and  he  receives  the  perpeiaial  ^" »««»"«''» breathless  noon." 

privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a  Tliis   innovation   seems   to   have 

crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle,  of  as-  startled  the  "  dons,"  as  a  rescript  ap- 

sumiug  the  poetic  habit,  and  of  teach-  peared  insisting  upon  a  recurrence  to 

ing,  disputing,  interpreting,  and  com-  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet.     But  the 

posing,  in  all  places  whatsoever,  and  poems  are  no   longer  restricted  in 

on  all  subjects  of  literature."  We  find  length,  and  the  suDJects  hare  long 

in  Selden's  "Titles  of  Honour,"  that  a  ceased  to  be  exclusively  artistia    At 

Royal  degree  of  Master  or  Doctor  in  Cambridge,  Prize  Poems  for  under- 

the  art  of  Poetry  was  introduced  graduates   first   appeared    in    IS  13. 

among  the  academical  honors  of  the  Since  that  date  the  Chancellor  has 

three  faculties.    In  the  "  Life  of  St.  annually  given  a  gold  medal  to  the 

Francis,"  we  aie  told  of  a  visit  which  best  English  Poem,  which  is  recited 

he  received  from  a  poet,  who  had  been  in  the  Senate  House  at  the  commence- 

crowued  by  the  emperor,  and  in  con-  ments.  On  the  other  hand,  Cambriilge 

sequence  was  styled  the  Rex  versuunu  had  eiyoyed  since  about  the  year 

In  our  times,  among  our  neighbours,  1747  the  Seatonian  Foundation.  The 

the  French  Academy,  we  believe,  fre-  Rev.    Thomas    Seaton,    M.A.,   bc- 

quently  proposes  large  prizes  for  a  queatlied  to  that  University  the  rent^ 

poeticsil  concursus.  of  a  small  estate,  prpducing  about 

What  have  we  among  ourselves  to  j£40  per  annum  to  be  given  yearly  **fco 
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that  Master  of  Arte  who  shall  write  Bishops  Philpotts,  Copleston,  Mant, 

the  best  English  Poem  on  a  sacred  Dean  Jackson,  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson, 

subject."   Occasionally  a  much  larger  Reginald  Heber,  Chief  Justice  Grey, 

sum  is  given.     The  late  Mr.  Haw-  Archbishop   Whately,    Mr.    Keble, 

kinson,  whose  poems  have  reached  Judge  Coleridge,  Bishop  Hampden, 

a  fifth  edition,  obtained  the  Prize  Dr.  Arnold,  Dean  Milman,  Bishop 

nine  times.    The  Rev.  John  Mason  Hinds,  Mr.  A.  Macdonell,  Professor 

Xeale  has  also,  we  believe,  seven  times  Sandford,  Bishop  Shiriey,  Dr.Moberiy, 

succeeded.     Oxford  has  but  lately  Mr.  Sewell,  Archdeacon  Dcnison,  Mr. 

possessed  a  similar  Prize.  Dr.  Cramer,  Herman  Meri  vale,  Mr.  Wall,  Mr.  Ans- 

Doan  of  Carlisle,  in  1848,  presented  tice,  Mr.  Mozley,  Professor  Vaughan, 

j£l,()<)0  to  the  University,  the  interest  Bishop  Claughton,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr. 

to  be  given  once  every  three  years  for  Froucie,  Mr.  Pricliard,  Mr.  Chichester 

an  English  Poem  on  a  sacred  subject  Fortescue,  Professors  Gold  win  Smitli, 

The  chief  regulations  are,  that  the  and  Conington.    It  will  be  seen  that 

composition  must  not  exceed  three  of  these  seventy-eight  prizemen  at 

hundred  lines,  and  that  the  competi-  least  half  have  risen  to  distinction  in 

tion  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  after-life.     And  this  we  venture  to 

University,  who,  at  the  time  the  sub-  say  can  be  predicated  of  no  otlier 

ject  is  announced,  have  passed  tlie  University  test  whatever.  This  seems 

Deo^ree  examination.    The  Prize  has  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Eng- 

heen  awarded  but  four  times  since  its  lish  prose  composition  on  well-chosen 

foundation.    Our  own  University  has  subjects  is  tlie  very  best  touchstone  of 

lately  taken  steps  to  place  her  poeti-  general  ability,  supposing  the  judges 

cal  Prize  for  undergraduates  on  the  to  be  careful  and  competent.    Let  us 

game  footing  with  the  Newdigate  and  examine  the  Oxford  Newdigate  list 

the  Chanceflor's  medal,  and  lias  pro-  from  1808  to  1848,  and  the  Cambridge 

vided  for  a  public  recitation  of  com-  Chancellor  s  Medal  list  from  1819  to 

positions  of  superior  merit ;  but  she  1848. 

bas  as  yet  nothmg  to  correspond  with  The  forty-five  Newdigates  give  us 
the  English  foundations  tor  sacred  the  following  eminent  names.  Pro- 
Poems,  fessor  Wilson,  Bishop  Heber,  Dean 

We  shall  now  consider  how  far  Milman,  Mr.  Macdonnell,  Mr.  Ewart, 

the,5e  Prizes  may  be  considered  as  Lord  Carlisle.  Mr.  Anstice,  Professor 

tc^ts  either  of  general  talent,  or  of  Claughton,    Mr.    Roundell   Palmer, 

true  poetical  ability.    We  shall  then  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Professor  Stanley,  Mr. 

glance    at,  and  give  some  extracts  Ruskin,  Mr.  6urgon,  Mr.  Matthew 

from,  some  of  their  number.    And  Arnold.    That  is,  the  Oxford  list  of 

we  shall  conclude  by  a  few  sugges-  Prize  Poets  can  show  out  of  every 

tions  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  on  re-  three  names  one  who  has  become  mora 

proach  from  Prize  Poems,  and  making  eminent  than  his  fellows, 

them  answer  their  end  more  truly.  Of  the  Cambridge  thirty-five,  we 

No  Prize  list  of  any  University  can,  select  the  following : — Dr.  Whewell, 
we  apprehend,  compete  with  the  Thomas  BabingtonMacaulay,  Edward 
English  essay  list  at  Oxford.  We  do  Lvtton  Bulwer,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
not  mean  to  say  that  Oxford  has  pro-  Thomas  Whytehead.  Some  of  these 
duced  more  eminent  men  than  Dublin  names  are  more  eminent  than  any  of 
or  Cambridge.  Far  from  it.  We  only  their  Oxford  rivals,  but  they  are 
Bieanto  say,  that  no  list  of  Prizemen  fewer  in  number. 
in  any  given  subject,  not  even  the  The  conclusion,  we  think,  follows, 
seniorwranglers,  can  display  so  many  that  these  poetical  competitions, 
eminent  name&  Between  the  years  though  not  so  unquestionably,  pro- 
1770  and  1848  there  were  seventy-  ^A^tc  as  essays  in  prose,  are  emmently 
eight  English  essayists  only.  We  take  mdicative  of  after  power,  perhaps, 
the  latter  date^  because  the  essayists  indeed,  partly  productive  of  it.  Pope 
^ce  that  x)enod  have  not  had  time  reminds  us,  in  one  of  his  elegant  corn- 
to  come  into  the  first  rank.  Let  us  parisons,  that — 
see  how  many  of  these  seventy-eight  ^  ^  ,  ,  .,„,.«.. 
have  become  highly  distinguished  in  "l^ough  the  »me8an,^th  all  diffusive  rays^^ 

Afferent  pursuiti    Lord  EFdon,  Lord         ^Jj^,"^  *^"  '"»^'  *°^  ^^  *^"  ^^'^'"""'^ 

gdmouth,    Bishop    Burgess,     Dean  We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  bis  power, 

tiail,  Lord  Tenterden,  Judge  Taunton,         And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower.** 
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It  is  to  be  confessed,  that  the  Uni-  simileaut  f^cutufttwi^tohisdassiclmes 
versity  Prize  Poem  is  not  a  gem  much  on  the  Belvidere  Apollo.  Edwin  Ar- 
oftener  than  once  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  nold's  "  Feast  of  Belshazzar ''  is  many 
years.  It  is  generally  at  best  a  hot-  degrees  above  the  Cockney  elegance 
nouse  flower,  forced  and  precocious,  of  his  other  poems.  Stanley's  "Gip- 
Yet,  not  very  seldom,  it  is  a  flower  sies"  has  never  been  followed  up. 
which  will,  indeed,  soon  fall  off,  and  The  author's  poetic  genius  has  died 
which  belongs  to  a  branch  that  will  like  a  bee  upon  a  single  sting.  Mr.Bur- 
never  blossom  more;  but  which  an-  gon  has  written  nothing  worthy  of  his 
nounces  that  we  are  to  expect  fruit  ability,  except  the  little  poems  in  the 
Most  persons  recollect  Dr.  Johnson's  l^imes,  one  on  Wellington's  funeral 
generalization,  from  the  fact  of  Cow-  another  on  Dr.  Routh's  death.  The 
ley  having  found  Spenser's  "  Fairy  diffusive  and  vapid  elegance  of  Ma- 
Queen  ' '  in  the  window  of  his  mother's  caulay's  "  Pompeii "  and  "  Evening," 
apartment.  "Such,"  he  observes,  or  the  mystic  meanderings  of  Alfred 
"are  the  accidents,  which,  sometimes  Tennyson  s  "Timbuctoo,"  are  not  to 
remembered,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  a 
forgotten,  produce  that  particular  de-  few  of  the  Oxonians.  Heber's  "Pales- 
signation  of  mind,  and  propensity  for  tine,"  the  work  of  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
some  certain  science  or  emplojrment,  will  last  with  the  English  language, 
which  is  commonly  called  genius.  The  "Heard  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in 
The  true  genius,  is  a  mind  of  large  the  skjr  ]"  of  Milman's  Belvidere 
general  powers  accidentally  deter-  Apollo,  is  the  magnificent  ojjening  of 
mined  to  some  particular  direction."  a  poem  that  never  falters  to  its  close. 
Questionable  as  is  the  general  doc-  No  wonder  that  that  marble  form 
trine  of  this  passage,  it  throws  some  melted  into  the  di-eams  of  "the  Maid 
light  upon  the  fact,  that  prize  poems  of  FrancCj"  until  she  died  of  love. 
are  generally  won  by  able  men,  who  Lord  Carlisle's  "PaBstum,"  is  almost 
are  not  poets.  "Minds  of  large  faultlessljr  elegant.  The  lines  are 
general  powers,"  by  the  accidental  steeped  m  the  light  of  old  Italian 
impulse  of  ambition,  are  "determined  sununers,  and  well  recall  the  time 

in  this  particular  direction."  «  when  her  light  soU  hore  planta  of  cveiT 

But  if  prize  poems  are,  on  the  hue, 

whole,    excellent   guages    of  general  And  twice  each  year  her  storied  TQsa 

power ;  if  we  may  generally  predicate  hlew." 

of  a  Newdigate,  or  Chancellor's  me-  i^^  jatej.  years,  Mr.  Buigon's  «  Pe- 

dalhst,  that  he  is     a  clever  feUow,  ^ra  "  though  too  long  and  redundant, 

are  such  poems  equally  satisfactory  ^^  sometimes  rather  prosaic,  rises  to 

guages  of  specially  poetica.1  ability--  ^  wonderful  height  in  the  passage 

are  we  warranted  in  saymg  of  the  ^hich  ends, 

young  laureate  who  descends  from  the 

rostrum  with  general  applause,  that  '*  ^**cli  ™®  ^^^  marvel  save  in  eastem 

he  wiU   probably  be  a  poet?      This  Aro^red  city,  half  as  old  « Time.'- 

question  we  must  answer  in  the  ne-  * 

gative.    Of  the  Newdigates,  Heber,  Matthew  Arnold's  "Cromwell"  is 

Milman,  Edwin,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  in  some  parts  not  unworthy  of  the 

are  the  only  poets  in  the  least  known  matured  genius   of  the    author  of 

to  the  world  as  such,  while  beside  the  "  Balder   Dead."      Edwin    Arnold's 

great  names  of  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  "Feast  of  Belshazzar,"  by  the  omis- 

and  Bulwer,  Cambridge  has  only  one  sion  of  about  a  hundred  lines,  might 

or  two  pretty  writers,  such  as  Whyte-  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

head,  Praed,  and  Farrar.  In  reference  descriptive  poems  in  the  languaj,'e. 

to  the  poems,  judged  by  their  own  in-  And  Mr.  Worsley's  "  Temple  of  Janus" 

trinsic   merits,  we  think  the  palm  is  a  very  noble  attempt,  full  of  tfaonght 

must  be  given  to  Oxford.    It  is  sin-  and  power  just  beginning  to  be  con- 

gular,  how  often  Oxford  undergra-  scions  of  itself.    It  is,  however,  but 

duates  have  either  come  out  with  just  to  say,  that,  perhaps,  the  s/ron//^^ 

poems  which  surpassed  any  of  their  poem  in  the  two  collections,  is  "PlaH 

Bubsequent  productions,  or  stood  out  by  William  Johnson,  King's  College, 

''lone  as  the  single  birth  of  their  Cambridge,  1843.  We  should  suppose 

■^tic  genius.    Imlman  has  written  that  the  writer  must  have  been  older 

3Usands  of  lines,  but  nothing  equal,  than  undergraduates  generally  are. 
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We  proceed  to  socialize  some  of 
these  prize  compositions. 

The  collected  volume  of  Oxford 
prize  poems  does  not  read  helow  the 
year  1839.  Reginald  Heber's  "Pales- 
tine "  needs  no  citation :  it  is  too  well 
known  to  every  lover  oi  English  lite- 
rature. Milman's  "Belvidere  Apollo," 

"  Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  Uarel  grore, 
Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love,** 

is  to  a  certain  extent  classical.  Faber's 
"Knights  of  St.  John"  is  familiar  to 
many  readers,  having  been  included 
in  a  collection,  which  at  one  time  en- 
joyed rather  extensive  popularity.  It 
is  curious  enough,  that  the  successive 
generations  of  undergraduates  who 
admire,  or  used  to  admire — 


"  Yet  though  we  part 
With  these  fair  superstitwu  of  the  heart,*' 

do  not  seem  to  have  discovered  that 
the  expression  is  borrowed  from 
Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolu- 
tions in  France."  Mr.  Graham's 
^'Granada"  is  a  pretty  poem;  and  the 
same  gentleman  appears  again  with 
some  very  stirrins  lines,  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Wemngton.  The  story 
ufied  to  go  that  their  author  came  up 
from  an  exile  in  the  country  to  stand 
a  second  time  in  the  rostrum;  and 
the  Times  of  that  date  (June,  1834) 
describes  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
which  their  recitation  produced.  The 
name  of  Arthur  Penrnyn  Stanley,  of 
Balliol,  is  appended  to  the  "  Gipsies" 
in  1837.  We  have  never  seen  any 
other  verses  from  the  pen  of  the  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, yet  surely  the  author  of  the 
following  lines  must  have  something 
more  than  the  mere  knack  of  versifi- 
cation : — 

*'Saj  can  it  be,  that  while  this  world  was 
Toung— 
While  yet  Heaven^s  ^ory  round  her  child- 
hood hang, 
In  lonely  spiendonr  walked  npon  the  earth 
The  swarthy  sires  whence  these  derire  their 

birth 
Of  giant  power,  of  eag1e*s  piercing  ken. 
Wisest  and  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men  ? 
What  if  in  yonder  chief,  of  tattered  vest, 
Glows  the  same  blood  that  warmed  a  Pha- 
raoh's breast  ? 
If  in  the  fiery  e}'e,  the  hauffhty  mien, 
Hie  tawny  hne  of  yonder  Gipsy  Qneen 
Still  dwells  the  light  of  Cleopatra^s  charms, 
The  winning  grace  that  roused  the  world  to 

arms — 
That  called   Rome^s  legions  to  a  watery 

grave, 
And  bonnd  earth*i  lord  to  he  a  woman's 


Lo  Misraim^B  kingenift,  of  its  ffloxr  reft. 
Is  shmnk  to  petty  deeds  of  midnignt  theft, 
Lo  Egypt*s  wisdom  only  lives  to  pry 
Thro*  the  dark  arts  of  paltry  palmistry ; 
The  salt  that  lacked  all  savour  from  above, 
The  daring  pride  that  knew  no  humble  love, 
The  priestly  lore  that  worshipped  all,  save 

God, 
Beneath  the  foot  of  man  must  evermore  be 

trod. 
Remnant  of  ages,  from  thy  glory  cast— 
Dread  link  between  the  present  and  the 

past — 
Where  are  the  tribes  that  bowed  beneath 

thy  might — 
That  drank  from  thee  as  from  a  fount  of 

light? 
One  only  race  of  all  thy  great  compeers 
Still  moves  with  thee  along  this  vale  of  tears. 
Long  since  ye  parted  by  the  Red  Sea  strand, 
Now,  face  to  uce,  ye  meet  in  every  land ; 
Alone  amid  a  new-bom  world  ye  dwell, 
Egypt*8  lone  people — outcast  Israel. 
Like  the  two  forms  in  sackcloth  garb  ar- 
rayed. 
By  the  rapt  Seer  from  Patmos  shore  sor- 

veyed; 
Prophets  of  ill,  that  stand  in  speechless  woe, 
On  Elarth's  highway,  to  bia  the  nations 

know 
How  fallen  they  who  shone  so  bright  of  yore, 
One  skilled  in  human,  one  in  holier  lore. 
How  dark  their  fate  who  turn  to  uses  base 
Elarth^s  highest  wisdom.  Heaven's  divinest 

grace. 
Wanderers,  farewell !  'tis  not  for  erring  man 
The  mystic  rule  of  God's  decrees  to  scan. 
Dark  is  the  past,  yet  still  in  clear  expanse. 
The  future  spreads   to  Hope's   imploring 

glance. 
It  cannot  be — so  drear,  so  dark  a  spot 
God's  glorious  universe  for  aye  should  blot; 
It  cannot  be— at  once  with  awful  cry 
The  thousand  kindreds  of  His  earth  reply. 
We,  too,  are  fallen;   we,  too,  in  deserts 

stray. 
With  bliss  in  sight,  with  home  beside  out 

way: 
We,  too,  are  deaf  to  messages  of  love — 
Angels  unheeded  round  our  footsteps  move. 
This  is  a  solemn  world,  a  dreadful  spot. 
The  gate  of  heaven,  and  yet  we  know  it 

not." 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  author  of 
"Salsette  and  Elephanta."-  We  think 
the  young  poet's  exercise  does  not 
display  much  promise  of  the  genius 
wmch  he  has  proved  himself  to  pos- 
sess. It  is  vague  and  sounding,  but 
rather  feeble,  and  is  sometimes  very 
near  sonorous  nonsense.    Thus : — 

**  Thou,  too,  dark  isle,  whose  shadow  on  the 


Lies  like  the  gloom  that  mocks  our  memory, 
When  s<^me  bright  instant  of  our  former  lot. 
Some  grief   remembered,  but  were  guilt 
forgot." 

The  year  1840  produced  a  Newdi- 
gate  of  almost  riaiculous  mediocrity 
on  the  "  Judgment  of  Brutus." 
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*'  He  left  the  wost-^O,  -whitker  should  he  go, 
That  man  of  deep,  unutterable  'woe  ? 
Woe  like  that  island-monarch,  when  hia 

son — 
His  firet-bom — his  beloved — hia  only  one- 
Found  in  the  surges  of  the  stormy  wave,"&c. 

Matthew  Arnold,  now  Professor  of 
Poetry,  graced  the  academic  laurels 
in  1843.  The  poem  was  full  of  beau- 
tiful touches.  The  opeuinff  lines,  in 
which  Wordsworth's  thought  of  the 
two  voices  of  the  mountain  and  of  the 
sea  is  applied  to  the  fact  of  Crom- 
well's  birth  in  a  fen-country,  are  quite 
majestic : — 

"High  fate  is  theirs,  yo  sleepless  waves, 

yrhose  car 
Learns  freedjom^s  lesion  from  your  voice  of 

fear; 
High  fate  is  theirs  who,  where  the  silent  sky 
Stoops  to  the  soaring  mounUuns,  live  and 

die; 
Who  scale  the  cloud-capp*d  height,  or  sink 

to  rest 
In  tho  deep  stillness  of  its  sheltering  breast ; 
Around  wnose  feet  the  exulting  waves  have 

sung, 
The  eternal  hills  tbeir  giant  shadows  flung. 
No  wonders  nurs*d  thy  cliildiiood  :  not  {\>t 

thee 
Did  the  waves  chant  their  song  of  liberty ! 
Thine  was  no  mountain  bomo,  where  Free- 
dom's form 
Abides  enthroned  amidst  the  mistand  storm, 
And  whispers  to  the  listening  winds  that 

swell 
With  solemn  cadence  round  her  citadel. 
These  had  no  charm  for  thee ;  that  cold, 

calm  eye, 
Lit  with  no  rapture  as  the  storm  pass'd  by, 
To  mark,  with  shiver'd  crest,  the  reeling 

wave 
Hide  his  torn  heai  beneath  his  sunless  cave ; 
Or  hear,  'mid  circling?  crags,tbe  impatient  cry 
Of  tho  pent  winds  that  scream  in  agony." 

Nor  was  Matthew  Arnold  only  a 
master  of  the  simplest  stvle  of  de- 
clamation. His  poem  abounds  in 
thoughts,  sometimes  profound,  some- 
times tender,  and  in  lovely  images. 
Calm  years  of  a  life  preceded  and 
followed  by  care  and  trouble  are — 

"  Green  happy  places^  like  a  flowery  lea 
Between  the  barren  mountains  and  the 
stormy  sea." 

Here  are  one  or  two  other  thoughts : 

"  Repentant  prayers  that  had  been  strong  to 
save, 

And  the  first  sorrow  which  is  childhood*8 
grave. 

.    Thoughts  that  were  but  outlines 
lime  engraves 

Deep  on  man's  life,  aid  childhood's  baby 
wavBBj 

Made  round  with  care,  become  the  change- 
ful sea, 

Stemm'd  by  the  strength  of  munhood  fear- 
lessly." 


Milton  is  well  described :  Laud  beau- 
tifully :— 

*' There  Laud,  with  noiseless  step  and  glitter- 
ing eye, 
In  priestly  garb,  a  Inil  old  man,  went  by : 
His  head  was  droopine  on  his  aged  broa&t; 
His  arms  were  folded  like  a  saint  at  rest."^ 

Mr.  Burgon's  Petra,  1845,  rises 
very  far  above  the  average.  In  parts, 
indeed,  it  is  flat — a  sort  of  Palestine 
and  water;  but  the  description  of 
Petra  is  of  the  highest  order : — 

*'  From  the  rock,  as  if  by  magic  grown, 
Eternal,  silent,  beautiful,  uone. 
Not  virgin  white,  like  that  old  Doric  sihTiAe, 
Where  once  Athena  held  her  rites  divine; 
Not  saintly  grey,  like  many  a  minster  fane 
Th£it  crowns  tbe  hill,  or  sanctiGes  the  plaio ; 
But  rosy  red,  as  if  the  blood  of  dawn 
Which  once  beheld  them  were  not  yet  with* 

drawn; 
The  hues  of  youth  upon  a  brow  of  woe. 
Which  men  caird  ola  two  thousand  years 

ago* 
Match  me  such  manrel,  save  in  Eastern  clinBe, 

A  rose-red  city,  half  as  old  as  Time.'* 

The  "  Feast  of  Belshazzar,"  lSu2, 
by  Edwin  Arnold,  is  a  splendid  pro- 
duction. Fortunately  we  have  not  a 
copy  at  hand,  or  we  should  eztroet 
half  the  poem.  Mr.  Worsley's  "  Tcai- 
plc  of  Janus,"  1857,  is  full  of  promise. 
Witness  this  on  the  meeting  of  Numa 
and  Egeria : — 

**  There  is  a  gentle  and  familiar  page 
Head  by  the  child,  and  pondtred  by  th« 

sage, 
Where  Fable,  dreaming  back  a  happier 

prime. 
Lavished  her  loveliest  gifts  on  Numa*s  time, 
Like  pnrple  hills  against  a  distant  sky, 
More  fflorious  than  the  near  reality. 
That  &r-off  patriarchal  age  appears 
Islanded  in  the  silvery  mist  of  years. 
For— so  they  tell — when  every  wind  was 

still, 
And  darkening  pines  were  silent  on  the  hill. 
While  Phosbus.  sinking  in  the  arms  of  sleep, 
Lit  with  broad  lines  of  gold  the  Tuf  ean  deep, 
Numa,  and  one  of  more  than  mortal  mien. 
Met  in  tbe  stillness  of  the  summer  scene, 
And  spake,  while  Dian  from  her  throne 

above 
Rained  her  pore  beams  upon  their  fiant 

love: 
They  came,  where  Natare  cbanning  every 

sense. 
Sinks  in  the  heart  her  voiceless  elo^aenoe. 
Man,  the  profaner  there,  had  not  yet  mnned 
The  native  tufa,  and  the  sylvan  swafd. 
And  a  cold  fonntisin,  sole  companion  sweet, 
Bubbled  its  8iogin|r  mnrmnr  at  their  fiset. 
Making  more  musical  the  words  which  fell 
From  seraph's  lips,  and  adding  qieU  to  spelL 
liove  kiUt  their  nearta  togedm^eo  that  he, 
Touched  with  a  spark  of  port  dlTisityi 
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Grew  isto  more  than  human  loving  her ; 
And  the  bright  nymph  from  her  immortal 

sphere 
Drawn  to  the  sorrowi  and  the  joyi  of  this ; 
Took  yet  a  holier  print  of  tenderness.** 

The  less  said  of  "  Lucknow"  and  the 
"  Escurial,"  the  better. 

In  the  Cambridge  collection  the 
eminent  name  of  William  Whewell 
will  luurdly  win  much  attention  to 
Boadicea^  which  is  very  much  in  the 
Bombastes  Furioso  vein.  Pompeii,  by 
Thomas  Babinston  Macaulay,  is  hardly 
what  we  shoiud  have  expected  from 
its  author,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
v&  having  been  stolen  wholesale  by 
Mr.  R  S.  Hawker,  in  his  Newdi^ate 
on  the  same  subiect,  in  1827.  It  is 
curious  that,  as  Macaulay's  juvenile 
poetry  was  "  appropriated*'by  Hawker, 
80  one  of  his  earlier  articles  was  "  in- 
corporated," by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  chap- 
ter of  a  novel.  Macaulay  won  a  se- 
cond gold  medal  in  182 1,  on  "  Evening." 
This  poem  is  charactcriBed  by  grace 
afid  eloquence,  and  a  delighted  appre- 
ciation of  poetical  literature.  It  ib  as 
little  as  possible  original.  Hero  are 
its  closing,  and  its  best  lines : — 

"  Nor  less,  enchantress,  to  thy  reign  belong 
The  mines  of  science  and  the  flowers  of  song, 
And  ereiy  glorious  deed  and  thought  sublime, 
Br  ▼irtoe  or  by  genius  match'd  with  time. 
f  love  to  trim  the  taper  o'er  the  page 
Where  lives  the  mina  of  poet  or  of  sage, 
Then  as  that  beauteous  and  imperial  Uty, 
R«oowned  in  many  a  wild  Ausonian  lay, 
Crowds  with   fair  shapes  and  paints  with 

glorioos  dyea 
The  snarkling  azure  of  Sicilian  skies. 
And  hangs  her    pillar'd  domes  and  waving 

thades, 
Her  tenaoed  streets  and  marble  colonnades, 
On  the  bright  vaters  of  that  sapphire  sea 
Which  laves  thy  sunny  realms,  Parthenope. 
So  o'er  the  soul  the  Moseys  spells  diffuse 
The  pomp  of  graceful  forms,  and  lovely  hues ; 
Things  nacrei^ed,  men  unborn  appear, 
l^e  past  is  present,  and  tlfe  distant  near, 
hi  long  array  on  fikncy*s  wondering  eyes 
*  Dions  of  beauty  or  of  terros  rise. 
The  cauldron  mantling  with  the  dmgs  of  hell, 
The  suppliant  ebarms  of  purest  Isabel ; 
Or  that  dire  huntsman  whom,  with  shudd'ring 

awe, 
The  lore-dek  wanderer  of  Ravenna  saw. 
Now  led  by  Milton's  mighty  hand,  she  roves 
Through  the  dark  verdure  of  primeval  groves. 
1^  roie-erown*d  priei^  of  love  and  wine 

iheseef 
l^ead  his  qnaiiit  pageant  thro*  the  moonlight 

trees; 
She  roams  through  proud  Daee8a*B  gilded  ball, 
She  melta  in  anguidi  o*er  Olarissa's  paU. 
^M  &bied  East  poors  forth  its  witching  dreams, 
S^eet  as  ita  gales  and  gorgeous  as  its  beams. 
«ae  Gothic  rouse  leeeunts  in  northern  rhyme 
^«^  sterner  iegen'ls  of  a  sterner  clime, 


Her  tales  of  trophiod  knights  and  rescued 

maids. 
Of  haunted  fountains  and  enchanted  blades. 
To  ffraver  themes  shall  wit  and  mirth  succeed. 
And  urge  the  lingering  hours  to  fleeter  speed. 
Again  ParoUes  shall  seek  his  luckless  drum. 
And  Falstaff  jest,  and  Epicene  be  dumb ; 
The  city's  chiunpion  wield  his  flaming  mace. 
And  dear  Sir  Roger  lead  the  joyous  cnase. 
Game  ever  thus,  sweet  Eve,  and  let  thy  smilo 
The  sorrows  and  the  toils  of  day  beguile ; 
And  as  thy  starlight  dew  and  cooling  breeze 
Revive  the  swarthy  turf  and  drooping  trees. 
Paint  every  sunburnt  flower  with  richer  bloom. 
And  bathe  the  plains  in  moisture  aud  perfume. 
Thus  let  thy  moral  charms,  with  influence  kind, 
Repair  the  wither'd  venlure  of  the  mind  ; 
And  thus  to  fresher  life  and  brighter  hue, 
Each  languid  hope  and  faded  joy  renew. 

Winthrop  Mackworlh  Praed  rises 
above  Macaulay  in  "  Australasia  and 
Athens."  R  G.  Lytton  Bnlwer,  Fel- 
low Commoner  of  Trinity  Hall,  exceeds 
either,  in  "  Sculpture,*'  the  poem  for 
1825.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
one  could  write  thirty-nve  years  n^o, 
who  has  since  stamped  himself  as  dra- 
matist, novelist,  and  orator.  We  ques- 
tion whether '  he  has  ever  wntten 
better  poetry. 

**  The  winds  were  hush'd  on  Pindu,  and  the 

day, 
Balm'd  by  a  thousand  sweets,  had  d:pd  away ; 
The  wave  beneath,  the  laurel  on  t!ie  hill, 
Bask'd  in  thj  heaven's  blue  beauty,  and  were 

still- 
Pomp,  silence,  night,  were  reigning  on  the 

earth. 
Nymph  whom  my  rude  verse  worships,  at  thy 

birth 
The  Muses  reared  ihee  in  their  starry  caves, 
Laved  thy  fair  limbs  beneath  their  holiest 

waves. 
And  taught  tlie  wild  soul,  speaking  from  thine 

eye. 
To  quaff  the  light  of  genius  from  the  sky. 
There,  by  lone  mount,  and  dale,  and  deep 

brow'd  dell- 
There,  by  the  be^'loved  flowers  and  mossy 

cell- 
There,  by  the  glories  of  the  summer  noon, 
And  the  sweet  sadness  of  the  midnight  moon^ 
Thy  spirit,  stored  within  its  still  recess, 
The  myriad  forms  of  nature's  loveliness. 
The  grand,  the  soft,  the  lofty,  and  the  fair. 
Wooed  thy  warm  tiionghts,  and  made  their 

dwellmg  there. 
*Tis  said — what  minstrel  doubts  the  legend's 

tmth— 
The  Day«god  loved  thee  from  thy  earliest  youth, 
And  pound  around  the  musings  of  thy  heart 
The  shadowy  splendours  of  his  holiest  art — 
To  substance  fix'd  the  bright  tjioughts  all  his 

own, 
And  breath'd  the  life  of  poesy  to  stone. 

And  though  no  more  by  cool  Cephissus  stream 
The  queen  of  beauty  haunts  the  minstrel's 

dream, 
Though  now  no  more  on  Tempo's  classic  vale 
ApoUo^s  locks  win  worship  from  the  gale, 
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Yet  Btill  thy  spells  preseire  them  to  the  eye. 
Chain  to  the  earth  tne  bright  fonns  of  the  sky, 
And  raise  high  spirits  from  the  mine  and  ore. 
That  crowds  may  gaze  and  genius  may  adore. 

Is  it  a  goddess  ?  Lo  !  I  bend  the  knee, 
Dream  of  Heaven's  beauty  let  me  worship 

thee! 
Thou  art,  indeed,  too  lovely  for  the  earth, 
As  earth  is  now^thy  charms  are  of  the  birth 
Of  her  first  mom,  when  every  flower  was 

trod, 
And  every  fount  was  hallow'd  by  its  rod, 
And  briehter  beings  wander'd  from  aoove 
To  win  the  treasure  of  a  mortals  love. 
Oh,  o'er  the  sculptor's  spirit  pour'd  each  ray. 
That  memory  hoarded  of  that  golden  day. 
All  which  the  soul  deems  bright,  or  passion 

clear, 
When  his  wild  fancy  tum'd  and  fixed  them 

here. 
Oft  at  deep  noon,  what  time  the  wearied  gale 
Slept  on  the  violets,  while  the  shadowy  vale. 
The  sreen  leaves  laughing  in  the  quivering 

beams, 
LuUM  the  luxurious  spirit  in  wild  dreams. 
Oft  hath  the  marvel  ol  thy  beauty  stole 
Sweet  shape  along  the  visions  of  my  soul ; 
E'en  as  when  young  Adonis  wooed  thy  vow, 
E'en  as  thou  glowest  from  the  marble  now ; 
E'en  as  thou  stood'st  mid  vanquish'd  gods 

above. 
In  breathing  palpable,  embodied  love ; 
E'en  thus  of  old  the  Cyprian  sculptor  viewed 
The  star-like  form  which  blessed  his  solitude. 
From  earth  and  earthly  beauty  he  had  flown, 
And  graved  a  dream  of  loveliness  on  stone, 
And  made  a  temple  of  his  beating  heart, 
To  worship  the  perfection  of  his  art. 
And,  aye,  he  knelt  adoring — nono  were  near 
The  impassioned  homage  of  his  vows  to  hear ; 
The  mystic  language  of  the  rushing  wind. 
Nursed  the  voluptuous  madness  of  his  mind. 
He  rain'd  warm  kisses  on  th'  unconscious  face, 
Woo'd  the  mute  marble  to  his  wild  embrace, 
Gazed  till  the  cell  swam  round  his  reeling 

eyes, 
And  l^e  chill  air  was  burning  with  his  sighs, 
Hunff  on  that  lip,  alas  I  so  vainly  fair. 
And  oreath'd  at  last  his  very  bemg  tiiere. 
O'er  the  cold  cheek  rose  Passion's  blushing 

hue, 
Slowly  to  life  the  kindling  statue  grew, 
Caught  the  warm  spirit  from  his  soul's  excess, 
And  breath'd  and  moved  in  living  loveliness." 

"Timbuctoo,"  1829,  is  by  one  who  was 
destined  to  become  a  greater  poet  than 
Bulwer  or  Macaulay— Alfred  Tenny- 
son. Dreamy  and  indefinite  as  the 
poem  may  be  in  outline,  long  and 
involved  as  are  the  sentences,  and 
harsh  in  portions  the  versification,  the 
"  Idylls  "  and  the  "Princes  "  are  there  as 
the  oak  is  potentially  in  the  acom.  It 
is  creditable  to  the  penetration  of  the 
judges  that  they  should  have  detected 
gemus  under  a  style  which  had  then 
no  associations  to  recommend  it,  and 
venturing  upon  the  academical  auda- 
^.ty  of  blank  verse.  Cannot  the  reader 


catch  the  true  TennyBonian  taick  al- 
ready ? 

"  Where  are  ye, 
Thrones  of  the  western  wave— &ir  isbmdi 


green — 

Where  are  your  moonlight  haUa,  your  eedan 

glooms — 
The  blossoming  abysses  of  your  hills  ? 
Your  flowering  capes,  and  your  gold-suded 

bays. 
Blown    round  with  hi^vpy  uzb  of  odoroni 

winds  r* 

Here  is  a  thought  which  was  to 
roll  long  in  the  deep  ocean-like  roll 
of  the  poet's  mind,  until  at  last  it  was 
rounded  into  thejperfect  shape  which 
it  wears  in  the  "Two  Voices  :*' 

"  My  thoughts,  which  long  have  grovelled  in 
the  slime 

Of  this  dull  world,  like  dusky  worms  whidi 
house 

Beneath  unshaken  waters ;  but  at  once 
Upon  some  earth-awakening  day  of  spring, 
Do  pass  from  gloom  to  glory,  and  aloft 
Winnow  the  purple,  bearing  ©a  both  sides 
Double   display  of  stained  wings,  which 

bum 
Fan-like,  and  gilded  with  intensest  bloom. 
E'en  so  my  thoughts,  erewhile  so  low, 

now  felt 
Unutterable  buoyancy  and  strength." 

Except  Mr.  Whytehead's  verses  on 
the  "Empire  of  theSea,"  thereis little 
to  reward  attention  down  to  1842: 
the  "  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,'* 
by  H.  J.  Sumner  Maine.  Mr.  Maine 
sets  off  in  splendid  styh 


"  Which  of  all  sweetest  things,  that  long 

delayed. 
Are  by  their  lingering  yet  more  prsdons 

made, 
Has  power  to  clothe  the  moment  of  its  birth 
With  that  rich  joy,  that  welcomes  thee 

to  earth; 
Ne'er,  when  we  watched  for  roring,  wsa 

half  so  sweet 
The  early  violet  bending  at  our  feet 
No  restless  mourner,  counting  on  their  way 
The  stealing  hours  that  usher  in  the  day, 
Started  with  such  ecstatic  joy  to  see 
The  darkness  melted  to  transparency. 

•        ••        •        •        ,        , 
*  O,  that  the  power  who  itaans  the  twflight 

sea, 

Would  weave  some  gorgeous  phantasy  for 
thee. 

That    gently  swimming    o'er  the  mystic 

rhy  native  land  might  in  its  beanty  pas. 
Then  pillar'd  halls  should  glide  bcDMth 

th^  ken. 
And  cities  twinkling  with  the  feet  of  men. 
And  then,  with  clustering  vessels  darkened 

o'er, 

The  crisped  wave  should  khn  its  yellow 
shore, 

And  islands  should'st  thou  see,  that  in  the 

west. 
The  braad  Athmtio  piilowi  on  hii  hraut 
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tnm  ita  attention  to  the  different  classes,  we  seem  to  have  almost  for- 

{/'••fr<f<fsof  incDme.    People  with  in-  gotten    that    direct    taxation   is   a 

•'«>tQiis  of  a  hundred  a-year  are  taxed  weapon  to  wield  only  in  the  lajst  re- 

pr*-%p  irtionally  less  than  their  richer  sort,  is  at  best  a  clumsy,  and  quite 

u^ii^hboura.    From  incomes  of  a  hun-  temporary,  makeshift  for  the  more 

dred    and  fifty,   however,   the  full  natural  methods  represented  by  our 

am  aunt  is  now  taken.    Might  not  the  customs  and  excise  due&      For  all 

I  »wor  rate  be  carried  up  to  incomes  its  seeming  advantages  an  Income- 

•  1 1"  t  wo  or  three  hundred,  or  even  more  1  tax,  however  skilfully  adj  usted,  must 

Anl  ought  not  incomes  of  less  than  a  always  press  unfairly  on  a  certain 

thousand  a-year  to  x>ay  less  in  pro-  number  of  those  who  pay,  whilst  cus- 

T»  »rtion  than  those  of  ten  thousand?  toms  duties,  levied  as  they  now  are, 

"^  ich  distinctions  would  sweep  through  fit  themselves  with  equal  nicety  to 

:ili  chiases  alike,  nor  would  they  be  each  man's  spending  power.    An  In- 

hilf  30  questionable  as  that  already  come-tax,    doubled    to   its    present 

drawn  in  favour  of  the  teniiut  farmer,  amount,  would  still  fall  short  of  the 

w)io  is  taxed  only  on  half  his  earn-  present  Customs  Ee turns ;  and  the 

in  JT^,  and  has  nothing  at  all  to  pay  on  former  is  already  screwed  up  to  war- 

\c.-ys  than  three  hundred  a-year.    But  pitch,  while  the  latter  was  never  so 

this  is  merely  thrown  out  by  the  way,  little  felt  as  now.    Whenever  shall 

a-^  a  point  for  discussion,  not  a  claim  come  the  happy  moment  for  retum- 

f-»r  acceptance.     One  thing,  indeed,  ing  to  that  peaceful  scale  of  expendi- 

we  would  press  on    all  concerned,  ture  from  which  the  lowering  aspect 

namely,  the  superior  justice  and  elas-  of  foreign  affairs  has  of  late  years  so 

ri.nty  of  indirect  over  direct  taxation  reasonably  frightened  us,   we  trust 

iV>r  all  ends  of  ordinary  outlay.    For  that  the  earliest  sign  of  such  a  change 

many  years  this  truth  has  been  vir-  will  show  itself  in  a  large  reduction 

tnally   overlooked,  even    in    many  of  the  tax  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 

quarters  openly  denied.  In  the  grow-  once  demanded  for  a  very  short  time 

ins;  rage  for  free-trade,  and  under  the  in  aid  of  a  very  peculiar  need. 

widening  influence  of  our  commercial 
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From  the  earliest  times  the  love  of  of  the  great  Dionysia    It  was  as  if 
honour,  and  the  desire  of  fame,  have  Wellington,   Lawrence,  or  Outrana, 
^ien  proverbially  characteristic  of  the  were  to  grace  an  Encoenia  with  their 
l>(«etic  temperament     In  almost  all  presence.    Feeling  ran  so  high  in  re- 
ai^es,  except  the  present,  the  fiame  of  lerence  to  the  poetic  contest  that  the 
>yctical  genius  has  been  fanned  by  the  Archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  nomi- 
reath  of  public  competition.  Isocrates  nate  the  judges,  hesitated  to  proceed 
mentions  it  to  the  glory  of  Athens,  to  draw  lots  for  their  election,  until 
that  she  had  instituted  national  prizes,  Cimon,  with  his  colleagues,  having 
not  only  for  strength  and  swiftness,  entered  the  theatre,  ana  made  liba- 
but  for  wisdom  and  literary  composi-  tions  to  Dionysus,  the  Archon  detained 
tion.    To  us,  who,  since  our  college-  them,  and  admimstered  to  them  the 
days,  recollect  nothing  in  this  way  of  oaths  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the 
more  engrossing  interest  than  the  dramatic  competition.    The  contest 
half-contemptuous    curiosity   which  was  close.    At  last,  the  first  prize  was 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  Crystal  awarded  to  Sophocles,  the  second  to 
Palace  judges  of  the  Prize  Poem  on  -^schjrlus,  who  in  bitter  and  passion- 
Burng,  it  seems  strange  to  take  down  ate  disappointment  retired  to  Sicily. 
Plutarch,  and  read  of  the  struggle  be-  Such  things,  no  doubt,  happen  occa- 
tween  Sophocles  and  jEschylus  for  sionally   in   our  Universities,    even 
the  Athenian  "  Newdigate.'*    It  was  among  the  more  mature  competitors 
an  Attic  "  Grand  Commemoration."  for  Seatonians  and  Sacred  Poems,  and 
The  return  of  Cimon  from  his  famous  not  unfrequently  among  the  youthful 
Pxi>e(lition  to  Scyros  added  a  more  aspirants  to  Newdigates  and  Chan- 
imposing  grandeur  to  the  solemnities  cellor^s  medals.  Sigher  of  BaUiol  sends 
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worse  nor  better  off  under  the  present  to  the  mercantQe  and  suuiaOirtnrr; 

rating  than  the  bulk  of  any  other  interests  of  the  country,  at  the  ti 

class.     The  proposed  allowance  for  pense,  in  different  degrees,  of  <•('.': 

repairs  would  be  as  much  too  lar^e  interests  quite  aa  important,  aiui  1 1 

for  the  many,  as  it  would  be  toosmsdl  less  deserving.  Professing  to  ^*  avi . 

for  the  few.    Here  again  we  have  to  with  the  unequal  incidence  of  '.  - 

look  at  the  broad  results  alone  ;  and  present  system,  it  would  creau  :.<^ 

to  protest  against  the  efforts  of  })artial  tinctions  yet  more  sweepinitiy  vt*  t.' 

theorists  to  build  up  whole  schemes  than  those  which  the  present  •T**rr. 

of  practice  out  of  a  few  extreme  or  unavoidably  maintains.  Itwoul:*.' 

isolated  facts.    In  taking  piecemeal  the  wealthiest  banker  an  tmm'  • 

views  of  things,  their  general  scope  advantage  over   the   pooreit  •:•  >  & 

and  character  are  but  too  likely  to  be  holder,  or  the  most  encunihexvd  u  . 

overlooked  or  misconceived.    Prera-  lord.     It  would  punish  tbf  (*  >  : 

phaelite  principles  are  not  less  a  mis-  who  invests  in  the  public  faD«ls  ' .: 

take  in  political  economy  than  in  art  real  property,  for  exerci«ing  that  t  - 

Piecemeal  reforms  can  only  be  good  virtue  of  prudence  which  it  Li>  • 

when  founded  on  some  good  letuiing  such  credit  for  encoaragin|C  ib  ■  ' 

principle ;  but  those  now  demanded  shopkeeper.     It  promian,  tn  »L  ' 

nave  not  even  the  doubtfUl  advan-  todealwith  the  Income -tax  a*  cl' v  -  • 

tage  of  being  piecemeal  as  some  folk  would  deal  with  * 

On  the  remission  to  landowners  of  world  they  live  in,  if  only  tb^y  hft«i'  ' 

a  twelfth  for  ''  necessary  outgoings,"  power  of  righting  its  apparent  W7>  -  :• 

there  is  nothing  special  to  say.    Here  Whatever  faults  there  may  bv  it ' 

as  elsewhere  the  present  impost  falls,  present  system,  the  war  ia  at  •  * ' 

not  unfairly,  on  the  whole  class,  how-  them  lies  not  in  the  burdening  <>f 

ever  hardly  it  may  seem  to  press  on  class  for  the  good  of  another,  &•  r  - 

particular  members.    The  tax,  more-  the  adoption  of  intricate  meth**!* '  ' 

over,  has  just  as  little  to  do  with  ne-  the  management  of  a  very  »'n  ;• 

cessary  outgoings,  as  with  the  diffe-  machine.    The  more  complex  %r  ! 

rent  kinds  of  capital  or  the  circum-  come-tax  is  made,  the  mure  utt  i  -  • 

stances  that  control  each   person's  will  it  be  found  to  work.  Itacrvi'.'* 

expenditure.     But,  in   truth,  these  if  not  its  onlv  merit>  should  (•*   * 

latter  remissions  are  but   a  careful  simplicity  botn  of  outline  and  v  -i 

gilding  of  the  large  pill  which  the  ing  power.    At  best,  it  is  bat  a  r- 

champions  of  Schedule  D  would  have  instrument  for  diacoTenn&  «.t:  a 

us   swallow   on   any  terms.     They  certain  broad  truthfulneas,  now  ii. 

would  let  us  slide  easilv  from  one  in-  monev  the  nation  has  ready  tn  bi-: 

justice  to  another.     If  we  ^ve  a  a  sudden  or  unusual  demand    A^ 

twelfth  to  one  class,  and  a  sixth  to  soon  as  we  shirk  the  princifJr  '  i 

another,  we  shall  make  less  ado  at  uniform  rating  for  all  kinds  of  iB^=- 

yielding  twice  the  latter  amount  to  a  or   flounder    into   the  aolt  p'.'u' 

third.  The  arrangement  will,  no  doubt,  of  "^«Mv!lin  sentiment,  we  Uy 

be  agreeable  to  all  parties,  especially  selves  open  to  attacks  from  eTCT%  •  *■ 

to  the  stockholders,  who  would  bear  Mr.  Huobanrs  suoc«isfttl  daosa*!  * 

the  burdens  of  all.    It  will  only  be  a  new  committee  grew  ootof  ^\r 

repeating,  on   a  grander  scale,  the  tial  conoessions granted  in  1S63L  ^-*>' 

athletic  feat  of  some  **  African  Bro-  the  committee  may  bring  focth  s  ** 

ther,"  who  delights  a  crowded  circle  turn,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  ft4To/** 

by  carrying  one  man  on  each  arm,  and  o^y  avowing  our  firm  bebef  t..* 

one  or  two  more  on  the  top  of  hla  the  triumphant  issue  of  a  pU:  • 

head.  thoroughly  accordant  with  the  vlr- 

There  seems,  then,   no  reason  to  instincts  of  our  most  an£n|:bftk  y 

doubtthatMr.  Hubbard's  plan  would  mocrata,  would   only  ieftd   t*:  y' 

only  heighten  the  unfairness  incidental  further  efforts  for  shifting  the  ^^  « 

to  the  present  mode  of  levying  the  of  fisod  pavmentaantoihe  shxiu.;-:* 

Income-tax.     It  would  establish  a  of  a  class  already  burdened  to  tiirLi 

new  principle  of  rating,  founded  on  most  of  ita  lawful  share, 
loose  conceptions  of  what  an  Income-       Perhaps  there  is  one  directive  - 

tax  should  be,  and  on  a  careless  in-  which  the  Inoome-tax  mli^t  brtf  *< 

quiry  into   the  claims  of  different  forming.    Rather  than  medXc «  '- 

clasaea.    It  would  offer  a  laige  bribe  the  different  itwi^  let  the 
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turn  its  attention  to  the  different 
if -^ if rers  of  iQCome.  People  with  in- 
iMines  of  a  hundred  a-year  are  taxed 
I*rop>rtionally  less  thantlieir  richer 
n**i  sjrhboure.  From  incomes  of  a  hun- 
(IreJ  and  fifty,  however,  the  full 
amoant  is  now  taken.  Might  not  the 
*!•  >wer  rate  be  carried  up  to  incomes 
•  »f  two  or  three  hundred,  or  even  more  ? 
An'i  ought  not  incomes  of  less  than  a 
th'uisand  a-year  to  pay  less  in  pro- 
T»  »rtioa  tiian  those  of  ten  thousand  ? 
S  10  h  distinctions  would  sweep  through 
all  I -lasses  alike,  nor  would  they  be 
b:i!f  so  questionable  as  that  already 
drawn  in  favour  of  the  tentmt  farmer, 
who  is  taxed  only  on  half  his  earn- 
in  ;;s  and  has  nothing  at  all  to  pay  on 
1h'<s  than  three  hundred  a-year.  But 
this  is  merely  thrown  out  by  the  way, 
a^  a  point  for  discussion,  not  a  claim 
f  »r  acceptance.  One  thing,  indeed, 
we  would  press  on  all  concerned, 
namely,  the  superior  justice  and  elas- 
ticity of  indirect  over  direct  taxation 
lor  all  ends  of  ordinary  outlay.  For 
many  years  this  truth  has  been  vir- 
tually overlooked,  even  in  many 
quarters  openly  denied.  In  the  grow- 
ing ra^e  for  free-trade,  and  under  the 
widening  influence  of  our  commercial 


classes,  we  seem  to  have  almost  for- 
gotten that  direct  taxation  is  a 
weapon  to  wield  only  in  the  last  re- 
sort, is  at  best  a  clumsy,  and  quite 
temporary,  makeshift  for  the  more 
natural  methods  represented  by  our 
customs  and  excise  dues.  For  all 
its  seeming  advantages  an  Income- 
tax,  however  skilfully  adjusted,  must 
always  press  unfairly  on  a  certain 
number  of  those  who  pay,  whilst  cus- 
toms duties,  levied  as  they  now  are, 
fit  themselves  with  equal  nicety  to 
each  man's  spending  power.  An  In- 
come-tax, doubled  to  its  present 
amount,  would  still  fall  short  of  the 
present  Customs  Returns ;  and  the 
former  is  already  screwed  up  to  war- 
pitch,  while  the  latter  was  never  so 
little  felt  as  now.  Whenever  shall 
come  the  happy  moment  for  return- 
ing to  that  peaceful  scale  of  expendi- 
ture from  which  the  lowering  aspect 
of  foreign  affairs  has  of  late  years  so 
reasonaoly  frightened  us,  we  trust 
that  the  earliest  sign  of  such  a  change 
will  show  itself  in  a  large  reduction 
of  the  tax  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
once  demanded  for  a  very  short  time 
in  aid  of  a  very  peculiar  need. 


PBIZE  POEMS. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  love  of  of  the  great  Dionysia.  It  was  as  if 
honour,  and  the  desire  of  fame,  have  Wellington,  Lawrence,  or  Outrana, 
H.»en  proverbially  characteristic  of  the  were  to  grace  an  Enccsnia  with  their 
iv>etic  temperament.  In  almost  all  presence.  Feeling  ran  so  high  in  re- 
a'^cs,  except  the  present,  the  flame  of  ference  to  the  poetic  contest  that  the 
pcH'tical  genius  has  been  fanned  by  the  Archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  nomi- 
i>reath  of  public  competition.  Isocratea  nate  the  judges,  hesitated  to  proceed 
raftntions  it  to  the  glory  of  Athens,  to  draw  lots  for  their  election,  until 
that  she  had  instituted  national  prizes,  Oimon,  with  his  colleagues,  having 
not  only  for  streneth  and  swiftness,  entered  the  theatre,  and  made  liba- 
but  for  wisdom  and  literary  composi-  tions  to  Dionysus,  the  Archon  detained 
tion.  To  us,  who,  since  our  college-  them,  and  administered  to  them  the 
days,  recollect  nothing  in  this  way  of  oaths  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the 
more  engrossing  interest  than  the  dramatic  competition.  The  contest 
half-contemptuous  curiosity  which  was  close.  At  last,  the  flrst  prize  was 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  Crystal  awarded  to  Sophocles,  the  second  to 
Palace  judges  of  the  Prize  Poem  on  jEschylus,  who  in  bitter  and  passion- 
Bnms,  it  seems  strange  to  take  down  ate  disappointment  retired  to  Sicily. 
Plutarch,  and  read  of  the  struggle  be-  Such  things,  no  doubt,  happen  occa- 
tween  Sophocles  and  jGschylus  for  sionally  in  our  Universities,  even 
the  Athenian  "  Newdigate.''  It  was  among  the  more  mature  competitors 
an  Attic  "  Grand  Commemoration."  for  Seatonians  and  Sacred  Poems,  and 
The  return  of  Cimon  from  his  famous  not  unfrequently  among  the  youthfiil 
expedition  to  Scyros  added  a  more  aspirants  to  Newdigates  and  Chan- 
imposing  grandeur  to  the  solemnities  ceilor's  medals.  Sigher  of  Balliol  sends 
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told,  may  be  learned  in  six  months  ;  between  £A  and  ^6  per  annam  only, 
but  the  loom-owner  demands  four  There  are  other  female  departmenta 
years*  gratuitous  labour  from  the  in  the  silk  manufactories  of  Lyons,  in 
child  he  teaches,  and  during  this  some  of  which  the  female  operatives 
time  the  child's  parents  are  com-  earn  four  francs  a  day  ;  but  the  vast 
pelled  to  feed  him.  majority  are  miserable  while  unmar- 
In  Lyons,  women  are  on  a  par  with  ried,  and  solely  dependent  upon  their 
men— that  is,  men  and  women  are  own  exertions  for  their  means  of  liv- 
paid  the  same  price  for  weaving  a  ing.  The  prospect  for  the  unmarried 
mfetre  of  silk.  If  the  women  earn  is  woful.  They  cannot  earn  enough 
less  than  the  men  it  is  because  they  to  save  for  their  old  age,  or  to  carry 
have  not  the  strength  of  the  men.*  them  through  long  periods  of  siek- 
Yetthewifeofa  loom-owner  may  earn  ness.  Their  work  is  uncertain,  even 
three  francs  a-day,  all  expenses  paid,  when  they  are  able  to  do  it.  They 
It  is  her  business  also  to  carry  work  lose  many  hours  wandering  from 
home  to  the  merchant,  and  to  re-  workshop  to  workshop  in  search  of 
ceive  fresh  work  from  him.  She  a  job.  A  commercial  crisis  comes, 
concludes  bargains,  and  is,  in  all  re-  when  hardly  a  skein  of  silk  goes 
spects,  the  business  equal  of  her  to  the  looms.  "What  then  ?  Why, 
husband.  She  is  mother  of  a  family,  hunger  from  one  end  of  the  great 
and  in  comfortable  circumstances,  city  to  the  other — hunger  with  all 
She  may  indulge  in  certain  toilette  its  frightful  accompaniments.  Chil- 
vanities,  but  she  is  hardly  more  ex-  dren  in  Lyons  are  horribly  over- 
travagant  than  her  less  fortunate  worked.  There  are  no  inspectors  in 
sister,  who  lives  alone,  and  depends  France  who  can  enter  the  workshops 
for  her  bread  upon  her  individual  of  these  small  Lyonnese  loom  pro- 
labour,  part  of  which  she  cedes  to  prietors.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
the  loom  proprietor.  We  find  that,  peculiar  factories  where  young  girls 
taking  a  liberal  view  of  her  gains,  past  thirteen  years  sign  engagements 
she  earns  £21  a  year,  for  300  days  for  three  years.  Here  thir&en  hours 
work.  She  is,  consequently,  badly  are  given  to  work,  and  apprentices 
housed,  poorly  clad,  ill  fed,  and  over-  have  a  right  to  go  out  for  a  holiday 
worked.  But  still  she  is  the  aristo-  only  once  in  six  weeks.  Sundays  are 
crat  of  the  female  workers  of  Lyons,  given  to  instruction,  worship,  and  to 
The  poor  dressers  and  winders —  walks  under  the  care  of  the  presiding 
whose  earnings  waver  between  eighty  sisters.  The  apprentices  are  never 
centimes  and  one  franc  per  day,  who  left  alonie  ;  they  work,  walk,  pray, 
live  upon  a  halfpennyworth  of  soup  and  sleep  under  surveillance.  These 
for  breakfast,  and  a  twopenny-half-  apprentices  are  well  cared  for,  hut 
penny  dish  at  noon,  helped  by  any  are  they  not  too  constantly,  too  pain- 
bread  or  wine  they  may  be  able  to  fully  overlooked  ?  They  are  xept 
add  to  this  scanty  fare — must  look  from  the  temptations  of  the  streets 
up  to  the  weavers  with  envy.  The  of  Lyons,  but  they  are  kept  with  a 
winders  have  two  supplies  of  soup  rod  of  iron.t 
per  diem,  provided,  at  a  halfpenny  The  time  is  condng,  however,  when 
per  bowl,  by  their  employers  ;  but  machinery,  driven  by  water-power  or 
their  condition,  with  their  thirteen  steam,  wul  break*  up  the  hand-looms 
or  fourteen  hours'  work  a  day,  is  sad  of  Lyons.  M.  Simon  has  examined 
enough.  The  warpers  are  often  bet-  very  carefully  the  cause  of  Lyons' 
ter  off.  They  are  paid  an  annual  prosperity,  with  the  hand-looms,  in 
salary,  and  lodged  and  fed  in  their  competition  with  the  power-looms  of 
masters'  house ;  but  their  wages  are  England.    He  traces  this  successful 


•  M.  Simon  declares  that,  taking  the  average  daily  gains  of  the  man  weaver  at 
two  francs  and  a-half,  those  of  the  female  weaver  are  one  franc  seventy-five  cen- 
times. 

t  At  Mulhausen  a  better  plan  has  been  adopted.  Here,  in  an  homble  convent, 
Work-girls  are  received,  housed,  and  clothed  at  a  very  low  price,  and  they  are 
permitted  to  go  to  their  work  outside  during  the  day.  Some  live  here  entirely  \ 
others  use  the  convent  only  while  they  are  seeking  work  in  a  respectable  £Bumly> 
^he  superior  takes  care  of  their  savings,  and  permits  them  to  buy,  by  instalmenU, 
tlie  bed  upon  which  they  sleep. 
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hat  Master  of  Arts  wlio  sliall  write  BL^ops  Philpotts.  Copleston,  Mant, 

he  best  English  Poem  on  a  sacred  Deaii  Jackson,  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson, 

ubject."    Occasionally  a  much  larger  Reginald  Heher,  Chief  Justice  Grey, 

Ilia  is  given.     The  late  Mr.  Haw-  Arclibishop   Whately,    Mr.    Keble, 

dn?^ii,   whose  poems  have  reached  Judge  Coleridge,  Bishop  Hampden, 

I  fifth   edition,  obtained  the  Prize  Dr.  Arnold,  Dean  Milman,  Bishop 

un^r  timeA.     The  Rev.  John  Mason  Hinds,  Mr.  A.  Macdonell,  Professor 

Vcale  has  also,  we  believe,  seven  times  Sandford,  Bishop  Shirley,  Dr.Moberly, 

•iK'ceeded.       Oxford  has  but  lately  Mr.  Seweil,  Archdeacon  Dcnison,  Mr. 

P  »3.*esseil  a  similar  Prize.  Dr.  Cramer.  Herman  Merivale,  Mr.  Wait  Mr.  Ans- 

I  K'iin  of  Carlisle,  in  1848,  presented  tice,  Mr.  Mozley,  Professor  Vaughan, 

i'l,<KK)  to  the  University,  the  interest  Bishop  Claughton,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr. 

to  be  given  once  every  three  years  for  Proude,  Mr.  Frichard,  Mr.  Chichester 

:in  English  Poem  on  a  sacred  subject  Fortescue,  Professors  Goldwiii  Smith, 

Tlic   chief  regulations  are,  that  the  and  Conington.    It  v/ill  be  seen  that 

ctaupoftition  must  not  exceed  three  of  these  seventy- eight  prizemen  at 

hundred  lines,  and  that  the  competi-  least  half  have  risen  to  distinction  in 

lion  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  after-life.     And  this  we  venture  to 

University,  who,  at  the  time  the  sub-  say  can  bo  predicated  of  no  otlier 

ject  is  aunounced,  have  passed  the  University  test  whatever.  Tliis  seems 

lK^:^ee  examination.    The  Prize  has  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Eng- 

K  cu  awarded  but  four  times  since  its  lish  prose  composition  on  well-choeen 

ffHTTidation.    Our  own  University  has  subjects  is  tlie  very  best  touchstone  of 

lately  taken  steps  to  place  her  ix)eti-  general  ability,  supposing  the  judges 

ral  Prize  for  undergraduates  on  the  to  be  careful  and  competent.    Let  us 

KWAe  footing  with  the  Newdigate  and  examine  the  Oxford  Newdigate  list 

iW  Chancellor's  medal,  and  has  pro-  from  1808  to  1848,  and  the  Cambridge 

vided  for  a  public  recitation  of  com-  Chancellor's  Medal  list  from  1819  to 

iKKutions  of  superior  merit ;  but  she  1848. 

ii05  as  yet  nothmg  to  correspond  with  The  forty-five  Newdigates  give  us 

tlic  English  foundations  tor  sacred  the  foUowmg  eminent  names.    Pro- 

Poema.  fessor  Wilson,  Bishop  Heber,  Dean 

AVe  shall  now  consider  how  far  Milman,  Mr.  Macdonnell,  Mr.  Ewart, 

t]io.%  Prizes  may  be  considered  as  Lord  Carlisle,  Mr.  Anstice,  Professor 

t<Mts  either  of  general  talent,  or  of  Claughton,    Mr.    Roundell   Palmer, 

tmc  poetical  abflity.    We  shall  then  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Professor  Stanley,  Mr. 

glance   at^  and  give  some  extracts  Ruskin,  Mr.  Burgon,  Mr.  Matthew 

tVom,  some  of  their  number.    And  Arnold.    That  is,  the  Oxford  list  of 

we  shall  conclude  by  a  few  sugges-  Prize  Poets  can  show  out  of  every 

tions  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  oS^re-  three  names  one  who  has  become  more 

proach  from  IVize  Poems,  and  making  eminent  than  his  fellows. 

them  answer  their  end  more  truly.  Of  the  Cambridge  thirty-five,  we 

No  Prize  list  of  any  University  can,  select  the  following : — Dr.  Whewell, 

^e  apprehend,   compete  with    the  Thomas  BabingtonMacaulay,  Edward 

English  essay  list  at  Oxford.    We  do  Lytton    Bulwer,    Alfred   Tennyson, 

not  mean  to  say  that  Oxford  has  pro-  Thomas  Whytehead.    Some  of  these 

duoed  more  eminent  men  than  Dublin  names  are  more  eminent  than  any  of 

or  Cambridge.  Far  from  it  We  only  their  Oxford   rivals,  but   they  are 

mean  to  say,  that  no  list  of  Prizemen  fewer  in  number. 

in  any  given  subject,  not  even  the  The  conclusion,  we  think,  follows, 

^niorwranglcrs,  can  display  so  many  that    these    poetical    competitions, 

t^minent  names.    Between  the  years  though  not  so  unquestionaoly.  pro- 

1770  and  1848  there  were  seventy-  ^A^u;ase86avsinprose,areemmently 

cigbt  English  essayists  only.  We  take  mdicative  of  after  power,  perhaps, 

^^  latter  date,  because  the  essayists  indeed,  partly  productive  of  it  Popo 

since  that  penod  have  not  had  time  reminds  us,  in  one  of  his  elegant  com- 

to  come  into  the  first  rank.    Let  us  parisons,  that — 

R6e  how  many  of  these  seventy-eight 

have  become  highly  distuiguished  in  "  Though  the  «me8un,with»Udiff^ 

Afferent  pnnmiti    Lord  Eldon,  Lord  ®1,^,"*  "^^  "•*'  *"^  "^  '^'  ^^^"'^ 

Sidmouth,    Bishop    Burgess.     Dean  We  priVe  the  itronger  effort  of  his  pover, 

Hail,  Lord  Tenterden,  Judge  Taunton,  And  jiutly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower.** 
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iron.  The  busy  bees  alight  along  tbo  woven.  Here,  however,  unlike  Lyons, 
mountain  slopes,  as  well  as  in  the  theoperativeswork  only  twelve  hours 
valleys.  Rive-de-Gier  is  a  wonderful  a-day.  The  best  remunerated  oper- 
samplcof  amanufacturingtown.  Here  atives  of  this  district  arc  those  who 
every  man  is  a  workman — ^working  fashion  jyassmienterie.  At  this  work 
with  his  hands,  whether  he  be  rich  or  a  man  may  earn  £b  a  montL 
poor.  According  to  M.  Audiganne,  The  men  employed  in  the  manufac- 
there  is  no  idle  class — no  middle  class,  ture  of  hardware  and  of  arms  work 
Men  worth  thousands  may  be  seen,  at  home,  and  with  their  own  tools, 
upon  a  bare-backed  horse,  ambling  to  and  on  materials  bought  by  them- 
tho  valley  to  cut  hay.  But  this  is  selves.  But  the  workers  in  hardware 
tlieir  leisure — ^won  by  years  of  hard  are  poorly  off.  Great  establishments 
work  at  the  for^e,  or  in  the  glass-  in  the  North  and  in  the  Rhine  pro- 
works  of  this  olack,  busy  place,  vinces  are  sapping^  the  foundations  of 
Rive-de-Gier  is  remarkable  for  its  their  industry.  Their  wares,  made 
bottle  and  window-glass  raanufac-  under  disadvantages,  when  sold,  leave 
tories,  or  works.  But  there  is  a  busy  them  hardly  ten  shillings  a  week,  as 
place  higher  up  on  the  mountain  slopes  the  result  of  their  severe  labour. 
— Saint  Chaumond.  Here  are  some  Their  home  labour  brings  only  half 
iron  and  steel  works ;  and,  in  addi-  the  wages  earned  in  the  great  work- 
tion,  factories  where  eight  thousand  shops  of  Rive-de-Gier.  Then  must 
hands  are  employed  in  the  manufac-  they  pack  up,  and  turn  from  home  to 
ture  of  laces.  The  mountain  streams  these  great  works  ?  It  would  seem 
form  the  motive  power  of  this  indus-  so.  The  workers  in  the  glass  works 
ti-y,  which  is  prmcipally  conducted  earn  higher  wages  than  the  workers 
by  women.  Women  auo  work  the  in  hardware  ;  but  life  in  a  glass  fac- 
fcw  silk  mills.  Men,  on  the  other  tory  is  a  sad  and  unbealtliy  one. 
hand,  work  exclusively  in  the  nailers'  They  may  earn  £3  a  week,  but  the 
shops.  But  we  pass  rapidly  on — past  money  is  gained  at  the  eicpense  of 
tho  wild  goT^e,  m  which  the  famous  health.  It  is  diflScult  to  decide  whc- 
iron-worksotTcrre-Noire  are  situated  ther  these  men,  or  the  poor  coal- 
— to  the  bleak  plateau  of  Saint  Etienne.  miners,  who  pass  their  days  in  black 
Saint  Etienne  has  fine  waterways  to  depths  underground,  have  the  better 
the  ocean  and  to  the  Meditcn*anean.  life.  It  is  certain  that  life  is  no  long 
The  coal  close  at  hand  has  made  this  holiday  to  either.  Their  diverse  in- 
cold  region  a  great  industrial  centre,  dustries,  carried  on  in  one  broad  dis- 
as  coal  has  given  gigantic  life  to  our  trict,  have,  as  it  will  be  readily  under- 
wonderful  Black  Country.  Here  are  a  stood,  produced  varieties  of  character 
slate  manufactoiy,  and  manufactures  — distinct  classes  of  men  and  women, 
of  armi  and  iron  ware,  that  date  There  are  aristocrats  and  plebs  —the 
back  to  the  time  of  Francis  the  Fkst.  lace-wcavers  and  the  glaas- workers 
Saint  Etienne  is  an  ancient  city,  that  being  the  former,  and  the  coal-mincis 
owes  all  its  present  importance  to  its  the  latter.  The  men's  characteiB  are 
modem  industries,  especially  to  its  governed  and  foiined  by  their  work, 
riband  manufactories.  It  has  left  the  and  b^r  the  comfort  or  indigence  in 
old  capital,  Fours,  in  the  shade.  It  has  which  it  places  them,  also  by  its  rongb 
gained  little  or  nothing  in  elegance ;  it  or  delicate  nature.  It  is  said  that  toe 
is  a  smoky,  unattractive  place,  devoted  riband-weavers  em])loyed  all  day  in 
to  hard  work,  and  to  hard  work  only,  elaborating  bright  silks  into  beautiful 
The  industrial  products  of  the  Saint  patterns,  exhibit  a  taste  for  a  showy 
Etienne  districts  must  now  exceed  exterior;  while  the  men  who  wield 
;g5,000,000 annually.  Theribandma-  the  hammer  give  themselves  up  to 
nufacture  is  conducted  on  the  Lyons  the  bnital  enjoyment  of  the  bottle. 
l)lan,  by  master- weavers  who  possess  The  miners,  again,  whose  labour  is 
a  few  looms,  let  to  journeymen,  or  regular,  the  wages  of  which  are  TCga- 
worked  by  apprentices.  The  manu-  lar,  have  an  independent^  careless 
facture  of  velvet  ribands,  however,  is  manner.  The  glass-workere,  on  the 
conducted  by  capitalists  who  own  other  hand,  have  privileges  to  main- 
groups  of  looms,  worked  imder  the  tain,  and  exhibit  a  defiant  self-asser- 
eye  of  an  overlooker.  There  are  riband  tion.  These  live,  being  able  to  enjoy 
looms,  worked  by  women  in  the  rural  themselves  with  their  high  wages, 
districts,  as  about  Lyons  sUks  are  freely.     But  among  all  tnese  the 
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We  prooeed  to  Bpecialue  some  of 
these  prize  compositions. 

The  collected  volume  of  Oxford 
prue  poema  does  not  read  below  the 
year  1839.  Reginald  Hebers  "Pales- 
tine '*  needs  no  citation :  it  is  too  well 
known  to  erery  lover  of  English  lite- 
rature. Milman*s  "Belvidere  Apollo," 


tlM  dim  twilight  of  the  borel  grove, 
Too  fur  to  wonhip,  too  divine  to  love,** 

is  to  a  certain  extent  classical.  Faber's 
**  Knights  of  St  John  "  is  familiar  to 
many  riders,  having  been  included 
in  a  collection,  which  at  one  time  en- 
joyed rather  extensive  popularity.  It 
is  curious  enough,  that  the  successive 
generations  of  undergraduates  who 
admire,  or  used  to  admire — 

"  Yet  though  we  put 
With  theee  Cur  tuperditUma  of  the  heart,'* 

du  not  seem  to  have  discovered  that 
the  expression  is  borrowed  from 
Burke's  ''  Reflections  on  the  Revolu- 
tions in  France."  Mr.  Graham's 
*' Granada"  is  a  pretty  poem;  and  the 
same  gentleman  appears  again  with 
some  very  stirrinc  lines,  adaressed  to 
the  Duke  of  WeUington.  The  story 
used  to  go  that  their  author  came  up 
from  an  exile  in  the  country  to  stand 
a  second  time  in  the  rostrum;  and 
the  Titne$  of  that  date  (June,  1834) 
describes  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
which  their  recitation  produced.  The 
name  of  Arthur  Penrnyn  Stanley,  of 
Balliol,  is  appended  to  the  "  Gipsies" 
in  1837.  We  have  never  seen  any 
other  verses  from  the  pen  of  the  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Hia- 
^ly*  yet  surely  the  author  of  the 
following  lines  must  have  something 
more  than  the  mere  knack  of  versifi- 
cation : — 

"Say  can  it  be,  that  while  this  world  was 

TOOBg— 

While  yet  Hearen^s  glorj  round  her  child- 
hood hung, 
In  lonely  splendour  walked  npon  the  earth 
The  twarthj  sires  whence  these  deriTe  their 

birth 
Of  giant  power,  of  eaglets  piercing  ken, 
Wisest  and  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men  ? 
What  if  in  yonder  chief,  of  tattered  vest, 
Glows  the  same  blood  that  warmed  a  Pha- 
raoh's breast  ? 
If  in  the  fiery  eye,  the  haughty  mien, 
The  tawny  bue  of  yonder  Gipsy  Queen 
Still  dwells  the  light  of  Cleopatra*s  charms. 
The  winning  grace  that  roused  the  world  to 

arras — 
That  called  Rome*B  legions  to  a  watery 

gT«ve, 
And  hound  earth**  lord  to  he  a  woman*! 


Lo  Misraim's  kingcraft,  of  iti  gloir  reft. 
Is  shrunk  to  petty  deeds  of  midnignt  theft, 
Lo  £gypt*s  wisdom  only  lives  to  pry 
Thro*  the  dark  arts  of  paltry  palmistry ; 
The  salt  that  lacked  all  sayoar  from  above, 
The  daring  pride  that  knew  no  humble  love, 
The  priestly  lore  that  worshipped  all,  save 

God, 
Beneath  the  foot  of  man  must  evermore  bo 

trod. 
Remnant  of  ages,  from  thy  glory  cast— 
Dread  link  between  the  present  and  the 

past — 
Where  are  the  tribes  that  bowed  beneatii 

thy  might — 
Tbat  drank  from  thee  as  from  a  fount  of 

light? 
One  only  race  of  all  thy  great  compeers 
Still  moves  with  thee  alonff  this  vale  of  tears. 
Long  since  ye  parted  by  the  Red  Sea  strand. 
Now,  face  to  face,  ye  meet  in  every  land ; 
Alone  amid  a  new-born  world  ye  dweU, 
Effypt*s  lone  people— outcast  Israel. 
Luce  the  two  forms  in  sackcloth  garb  ar- 
rayed. 
By  the  rapt  Seer  from  Patmos  shore  snr- 

veyed; 
Prophets  of  ill,  that  stand  in  speechless  woe. 
On  Earth's  highway,  to  bia  the  nations 

know 
How  fallen  they  who  shone  sobrieht  of  yore. 
One  skilled  in  human,  one  in  holier  lore. 
How  dark  their  fate  who  turn  to  uses  base 
£arth*s  highest  wisdom.  Heaven's  divinest 

grace. 
Wanderers,  farewell !  'tis  not  for  erring  man 
The  mystic  rule  of  God's  decrees  to  scao. 
Dark  is  the  past,  jet  still  in  clear  expanse. 
The  future  spreads  to  Hope's  imploring 

glance. 
It  cannot  be — so  drear,  so  dark  a  spot 
God's  glorious  universe  for  aye  should  blot; 
It  cannot  be— at  once  with  awfiil  cry 
The  thousand  kindreds  of  His  earth  reply. 
We,  too,  are  fallen ;   we,  too,  in  deserts 

stray. 
With  bliss  in  sight,  with  home  beside  our 

way: 
We,  too,  are  deaf  to  messages  of  love — 
Angels  unheeded  round  our  footsteps  move. 
This  is  a  solemn  world,  a  dreadful  spot. 
The  gate  of  heaven,  and  yet  we  know  it 

not." 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  author  of 
"Salsette  and  Elephanta."-  We  think 
the  young  poet's  exercise  does  not 
display  much  promise  of  the  genius 
which  he  has  proved  himself  to  pos- 
sess. It  is  vague  and  sounding,  but 
rather  feeble,  and  is  sometimes  very 
near  sonorous  nonsense.    Thus : — 

"  Thou,  too,  dark  isle,  whose  shadow  on  the 


Lies  like  the  gloom  that  mocks  our  memory. 
When  S'<me  bright  instant  of  our  former  lot. 
Some  grief   remembered,  but  were  guilt 
forgot.** 

The  year  1840  produced  a  Newdi- 
gate  of  almost  riaiculous  mediocrity 
on  the  ^'Judgment  of  Brutus." 
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*'  He  left  the  west— 0,  thither  should  he  go, 
That  mnn  of  deep,  uDutterable  \roQ  ? 
Woo  like  that  i£huid>monarch,  vhen  hia 

son — 
His  first-bom — his  beloved — hia  only  one — 
Found  in  the  surges  of  the  stormy  wave/'&c. 

Matthew  Arnold,  now  Professor  of 
Poetry,  graced  the  academic  laurels 
in  1843.  The  poem  was  full  of  beau- 
tiful touches.  The  opening  lines,  in 
which  Wordsworth's  thought  of  the 
two  voices  of  the  mountain  and  of  the 
sea  is  applied  to  the  fact  of  Crom- 
weirs  birth  in  a  fen-country,  are  quite 
majestic : — 

"High  fate  is  theirs,  yo  sleepless  waves, 

whose  car 
Learns  frce(lDm*s  lesion  from  your  voice  of 

fear; 
High  fate  is  theirs  who,  whore  the  silent  sky 
Stoops  to  the  soaring  mountsuns,  live  and 

die; 
Who  scale  the  cloud-capped  height,  or  sink 

to  rest 
In  tho  deep  stillness  of  its  sheltering  breast ; 
Around  whose  feet  tho  exulting  waves  have 

sung,    . 
The  eternal  hills  their  giiut  shadows  flung. 
No  wonders  nursed  thy  cliildhood  :  not  for 

thee 
Did  the  waves  chant  their  song  of  liberty ! 
Thine  was  no  mountain  homo,wheru  Freo- 

dom's  form 
Abides  enthroned  amidst  the  mist  and  storm. 
And  whispers  to  tho  listening  winds  that 

swell 
With  solemn  cadence  round  her  citadel. 
These  had  no  charm  for  thee;  that  cold, 

calm  eye, 
Lit  with  no  rapture  as  the  storm  passed  by, 
To  mark,  with  shiver'd  crest,  the  reeling 

wave 
Hide  his  tern  head  beneath  his  sunless  cave ; 
Or  hear,  *mid  circlin;;  crag8,tbe  impatient  cry 
Of  the  pent  winds  that  scream  in  agony.*' 

Nor  was  Matthew  Arnold  only  a 
master  of  the  simplest  style  of  de- 
clamation. His  poem  abounds  in 
thoughts,  sometimes  profound,  some- 
times tender,  and  in  lovely  images. 
Culm  years  of  a  life  preceded  and 
followed  by  care  and  trouble  are — 

*'  Gbeen  happy  places,  like  a  flowery  lea 
Between  the  barren  mountains  and  the 
stormy  se»." 

Here  are  one  or  two  other  thoughts: 

'*  Repentant  prayers  that  had  been  strong  to 
save, 

And  the  first  sorrow  which  is  childhood*B 
gi»Te. 

Thoughts  that  were  but  outlines 
Time  engraves 

Deep  on  man's  life,  aid  childhood's  baby 
waves. 

Mode  round  with  care,  become  the  change- 
ful sea, 

Stemm'd  by  the  strength  of  manhood  fear* 
Icsaly." 


Milton  is  well  described :  Itand  beau- 
tifully :— 

*' There  Laud,  with  noiseksa  at^  and  glitter- 
ing eye, 
In  priestly  garb,  a  frail  old  man,  went  by : 
His  head  was  droopinff  on  his  aged  brea&t; 
His  arms  were  folded  like  a  aaint  at  rest'* 

Mr.  Burgon*s  Petra,  1845,  rises 
veiyfar  above  the  average.  In  parts, 
indeed,  it  is  fiat — ^a  sort  of  Palestine 
and  water;  but  the  description  of 
Petra  is  of  the  highest  order : — 

''  From  the  rock,  as  if  by  magic  grown, 
F.temal,  silent,  beautiful,  uono. 
Not  virgin  white,  like  that  old  Doric  shrine. 
Where  once  Athena  held  her  rites  divine ; 
Not  saintly  grey,  like  many  a  minster  fane 
That  crowns  the  hill,  or  sanctifies  the  plain ; 
But  rosy  red,  oa  if  tlie  blood  of  dawn 
Which  once  beheld  them  were  not  yet  with- 
drawn; 
The  hues  of  youth  upon  a  brow  of  woe. 
Which  men  caird  old  two  thousand  yean 

Match  me  such  marvel,  save  in  EUstem  dinse, 
A  rose*red  city,  half  oa  old  oa  Time.'* 

The  '*  Feast  of  Belshazzar,"  16u2, 
by  Edwin  Arnold,  is  a  splendid  pro- 
duction. Fortunately  we  have  not  a 
copy  at  hand,  or  we  should  extract 
half  the  poem.  Mr.  Worsley's  "  Tc*ni- 
plc  of  Janus,"  1857,  is  full  of  promise. 
Witness  this  on  the  meeting  of  Numa 
and  Egeria : — 

'*  There  is  a  gentle  and  familiar  page 
Kead  by  the  child,  and  pondtrad  by  tbe 

sage, 
Where  Fable,  dreaming  back  a  happier 

prime, 
Lavished  her  loveliest  g^fts  on  Numa*a  time. 
Like  purple  hilla  against  a  distant  sky, 
More  fflorioua  than  the  near  reality. 
That  mr-off  patriarchal  age  appeara 
Islanded  in  the  silvery  mist  of  yeora, 
For<— so  they  tell — when  every  wind  was 

still, 
And  darkening  pinea  were  ailent  on  the  hill, 
While  Phosbua,  sinking  in  the  arms  of  sleep* 
Lit  with  broad  linee  of  gold  the  TuMon  deep, 
Numa,  and  one  of  more  tiion  mortal  mies. 
Met  in  the  stillnen  of  the  summer  aoeno, 
And  apoke,  while  Dion  from  her  throne 

above 
Runed  her  pure  beoma  upon  tib«r  pnicr 

love: 
They  came,  where  Nolara  dunning  evoiy 

aenae, 
Sinka  in  the  heart  her  voiceleaa  eloqaance. 
Man,  the  profaner  there,  hod  not  yet  monwd 
The  native  tufa,  and  the  aylvan  awoid, 
And  a  cold  fountain,  aole  companion  sweet, 
Bubbled  ita  aingin|^  nninnnr  al  their  fset. 
Making  more  muaical  the  wwda  whi^  &I1 
From  a6rq>h's  Una,  and  adding  q>eU  lo  apeU. 
Ijovo  knit  their  neorta  togethv^^o  tiuU  be, 
Touched  with  a  spark  of  poze  divini^, 
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Grow  into  mora  thsa  bunum  loving  her ; 
And  the  bright  nymph  from  her  immortal 

■phere 
Drawn  to  tho  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  this; 
Took  yet  a  holier  print  of  tenderness/* 

The  less  said  of  "  Lucknow"  and  the 
"  Escurial,"  the  better. 

In  the  Cambridge  collection  the 
emineut  name  of  William  Whewell 
will  hardly  win  much  attention  to 
Boadioea»  which  Ls  very  much  in  the 
Bombastes  Furioso  vein.  Pompeii,  by 
Thomas  Babin^n  Macaulay,  is  hardly 
what  we  shomd  have  expected  from 
its  author,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  having  been  stolen  wholesale  by 
Mr.  R  S.  Hawker,  in  his  Newdigate 
on  the  same  subject,  in  1827.  It  is 
rurious  that,  as  Macaulay's  juvenile 
I>oetry  was  "  appropriated  by  Hawker, 
HO  one  of  his  earlier  articles  was  "  iu- 
i5)rporated,"  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  chap- 
t€r  of  a  novel.  Macaulay  won  a  sc- 
(XJiid  gold  medal  in  182 1,  on  "  Evening." 
This  poem  is  characterised  by  grace 
and  eloquence,  and  a  delighted  appre- 
ciation of  poetical  literature.  It  is  as 
little  as  iK)ssiblc  original  Hero  are 
its  closing,  and  its  b^t  lines : — 


"  Nor  lets,  enchantress,  to  thy  reign  belong 
The  mines  of  science  and  the  flowers  of  song, 
And  every  glorious  deed  and  thooffht  sublime. 
By  virtue  or  by  genius  matcU'd  with  time. 
I  love  to  trim  the  taper  o'er  the  page 
Where  lives  the  mina  of  poet  or  of  sutfe. 
Then  as  that  beauteous  and  imperiid  lay, 
Ri'Downed  in  many  a  wild  Ansonian  lay, 
Crowds  with   lair  shapes  and  paints  with 

glorious  dyes 
The  sparkling  azura  of  Sicilian  skies. 
And  naagt  her  pillar'd  domes  and  waving 


Her  temeed  streets  and  marble  colonnades, 
On  the  bright  waters  of  that  sapphire  sea 
Which  laves  thy  sunny  realms,  Parthenope. 
So  o'er  the  soul  the  Muse*s  spells  diffuse 
The  pomp  of  graceful  forms,  and  lovely  hues ; 
Things  uacreMed,  men  unborn  appear, 
The  pist  is  present,  a<id  the  distant  near. 
In  long  array  on  ikncy*s  wonderiug  eyes 
Vuiens  of  beauty  or  of  terror  rise. 
The  cauldron  mantling  with  the  drum  of  hell, 
The  snppliant  eharnas  of  puiest  Isabel ; 
Or  that  dire  huntsman  wnom,  with  sbudd'ring 

awe, 
llie  love-stck  wand*rer  of  Ravenna  saw. 
Now  led  by  Milton's  mighty  hand,  she  rovee 
Through  the  dark  verdure  tS  primeval  groves. 
The  rose-crown*d  priest  of  love  and  v^ino 

she  sees 
Lead  his  quaint  pagsiat  thro*  the  moonlight 


She  roams  through  mod  I>nessa*s  gilded  hall, 
She  mrits  in  anguiu  o*er  Clarissa's  pall. 
l*he  Csbled  Ksit  pours  forth  its  witching  dreams. 
Sweet  as  its  gales  and  gorgeous  as  its  beams. 
The  Qothie  muse  rscounts  in  northern  riiyme 
The  sterner  legeu'ls  of  a  ilemer  dime. 


Her  tales  of  trophiod  knights  and  rescued 

maids. 
Of  haunted  fountains  and  enchanted  blades. 
To  ffraver  themes  shall  wit  and  mirth  succeed. 
Ana  urge  the  lingering  hours  to  fleeter  speed. 
Again  Farolles  shall  seek  his  luckless  drum. 
And  Falstaff  jest,  and  Epicene  be  dumb ; 
The  city's  chiunpion  wield  his  flaming  mace. 
And  dear  Sir  Roger  lead  the  joyous  cnose. 
O^me  ever  thus,  sweet  Eve,  and  lot  thy  smilo 
Tlie  sorrows  and  the  toils  of  day  beguile ; 
And  as  thy  starlight  dew  and  cooling  breeze 
Revive  the  swsrtny  turf  and  drooping  trees. 
Paint  every  sunburnt  flower  with  richer  bloom, 
And  bathe  the  plains  in  moisture  and  perfume. 
Thus  let  thy  moral  charms,  with  influeneo  kind, 
Repur  the  withered  verdure  of  the  mind  ; 
And  thus  to  fresher  life  and  brighter  hue, 
Each  languid  hope  and  faded  joy  renew. 

Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  rises 
above  Macaulay  in  "  Australasia  and 
Athens."  K  G.  Lytton  Bnlwer,  Fel- 
low Commoner  of  Trinity  Hall,  exceeds 
either,  in  "  Scidpturc,"  the  poem  for 
1825.  It  is  iutercstins  to  see  how 
one  could  write  thirty-nve  years  ago, 
who  has  since  stamped  himself  as  dra- 
matist, novelist,  and  orator.  We  ques- 
tion whether  '  ne  has  ever  wntten 
better  poetry. 

**  The  winds  were  hush'd  on  Pinda,  and  the 

day, 
Balm'd  by  a  thousand  sweets,  had  dipfl  away ; 
The  wave  beneath,  the  laurel  on  t!ie  hiil, 
B^sk'd  in  th)  heaven's  blue  beauty,  and  were 

still- 
Pomp,  silence,  night,  were  reigning  on  the 

earth. 
Nymph  whom  my  rude  verse  worships,  at  thy 

birth 
The  Muses  rearM  thee  in  their  stany  caves, 
Laved  thy  fiur  limbs  beneath  their  holiest 

waves. 
And  taught  the  wild  soul,  speaking  from  thine 

eye. 
To  quaff  the  light  of  genius  from  the  skv. 
There,  by  lone  mount,  and  dale,  ana  deep 

brow'd  dell- 
There,  by  the  be»>loved  flowers  and  mossy 

ceU— 
There,  by  the  glories  of  the  summer  noon, 
And  tne  sweet  sadness  of  the  midnight  moon^ 
Thy  spirit,  stored  within  its  still  recess. 
The  myriad  forms  of  nature's  loveliness, 
The  grand,  the  soft,  the  lofty,  and  the  fair. 
Wooed  th^  warm  tiioughts,and  made  their 

dwelling  there. 
*Tis  said — what  minstrel  doubts  the  legend's 

t:uth— 
The  Day-god  loved  thee  from  thy  earliest  vouth, 
And  pourad  around  the  musings  of  thy  heart 
The  snadowy  splendours  of  his  holiest  art — 
To  substance  fix'd  the  bright  tjionghts  all  his 

own, 
And  breath'd  the  life  of  poesy  to  stone. 

And  though  no  more  by  cool  Cephissus  stream 
The  queen  of  beauty  haunts  the  minstrel's 

dream, 
Though  now  no  more  on  Tempo's  classic  vale 
ApolTo^s  locks  win  worship  from  the  gale. 
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Yet  still  thy  gpells  pretare  thmn  to  the  «je, 
Chain  to  the  earth  tne  bright  formi  of  the  sk  j, 
And  raise  high  spirits  from  the  mine  and  ore, 
That  crowds  may  gaze  and  genios  may  adore. 

Is  it  a  goddess  ?  Lo  !  I  bend  the  knee. 
Dream  of  Heaven's  beaaty  let  me  worship 

thee! 
Thoa  art,  indeed,  too  lovely  for  the  earth. 
As  earth  is  now — thy  charms  are  of  the  birth 
Of  her  first  mom,  when  every  flower  was 

trod. 
And  everr  fount  was  hallow'd  by  its  cod, 
And  brifftiter  beings  wander'd  from  above 
To  win  tne  treasure  of  a  mortals  love. 
Oh,  o*er  the  sculptor's  spirit  poar'd  each  ray, 
That  memory  hoarded  of  that  golden  day. 
All  which  the  soul  deems  bright,  or  paaiioB 

clear. 
When  his  wild  fancy  tom^d  and  fixed  them 

here. 
Oft  at  deep  noon,  what  time  the  wearied  gale 
Slept  on  toe  violets,  while  the  shadowy  vale, 
The  green  leaves  laoghing  in  the  qoivering 

beams, 
Lnird  the  Inxnrioos  spirit  in  wild  dreams. 
Oft  hath  the  marvel  ot  thy  beauty  stole 
Sweet  shape  along  the  visions  of  my  soul ; 
E'en  as  when  young  Adonis  wooed  thy  vow, 
E'en  as  thou  glowest  from  the  marble  now ; 
E'en  as  thou  stooa*st  mid  vanqui^'d  gods 

above, 
In  breathing  palpable,  embodied  love ; 
E'en  thus  of  old  the  C^-prian  sculptor  viewed 
The  star-like  form  which  blessed  nis  solitude. 
From  earth  and  earthly  beauty  he  had  flown, 
And  graved  a  dream  of  loveliness  on  stone. 
And  nude  a  temple  of  his  beating  heart. 
To  worship  the  perfection  of  his  art. 
And,  aye,  ne  knelt  adoring — ^none  irere  near 
The  impassioned  homaee  of  his  vows  to  hear ; 
'Jlie  mvstic  language  of  the  rushing  wind, 
Nursea  the  voluptuous  madness  of  his  mind. 
He  rain'd  warm  kisMs  on  th*  unconicious  face, 
Woo'd  the  mute  marble  to  his  wild  embrace, 
Gased  till  the  cell  swam  round  his  xeeling 

eyes. 
And  the  chill  air  vras  burning  vrith  his  sigha, 
Hung  on  that  lip,  alas !  so  vainly  fair, 
And  oreath'd  at  last  his  very  bemg  there. 
O'er  the  cold  cheek  rose  Passion's  blushinf 

hue, 
Slowly  to  life  the  kindling  statue  grew, 
Caught  the  vrarra  spirit  from  his  soul's  ezeeis. 
And  breath 'd  and  moved  in  living  lovelinesa." 

"Timbuctoo,"  1829,  is  by  one  who  was 
destined  to  become  a  greater  poet  than 
Bulwer  or  Macaulay— Alfred  Tenny- 
son. Dreamy  and  indefinite  as  the 
poem  may  be  in  outline,  long  and 
mvolved  as  are  the  sentences,  and 
harsh  in  portions  the  versification,  the 
•*  Idylls"  and  the  "Princes  "  are  there  as 
the  oak  is  p)tentially  in  the  acorn.  It 
is  creditable  to  the  penetratiim  of  the 
judges  that  they  should  have  detected 
genius  under  a  style  which  had  then 
no  ajssociations  to  recommend  it,  and 
venturing  upon  the  academical  auda- 
ci^  of  blank  verae.  Cannot  the  reader 


catch  the  true  Teugmnim  tne^  al- 
ready ? 


Thrones  of  the 

green — 
Where  are  yoor  moooligfat  Uh, 

f  looms — 
loesoming  abysesa  of  yow  hills  f 
Your  flowering  c^ms,  and  j«v 

bays. 
Blown    round  with  haanv  win  ef 
winds  r 

Here  is  a  thought  irhidi  ww  to 
roll  long  in  the  deep  ooon-like  r-L 
of  the  poet's  mind,  until  at  last  it  wm 
rounded  into  the  perfect  shape  wki:^ 
it  wears  in  the  "Two  Voioea:" 

"  My  thooghto,  whidi  long  haw  gTV«s£M  a 
the  slime 
Of  this  doU  worid,  likedvsky 

boose 
Beneath  nnshakem  watan ;  bat  M  . 
Upon  tome  earth-awakaniag  diy  ^ 
Do  pass  from  gloom  to  glety,  aad  aL_ 
Winnow  the  porple,  bear^  «a  WA 
Double   display  of  stained  wii^ft, 

bum 

Pan-like,  and  gilded  with 

E'en  so  my  Uooghta,  crewhile  m  law. 

now  felt 
Unutterable  bnoyaacy  and 


Except  Mr.  Whytehead*s  tciw  ra 
the  ''Empire  of  the  Sea,"  thexvia  dtx^ 
to  reward  attention  down  to  IMi; 
the  ""  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wnl^" 
by  H.  J.  Sumner  Maine  Mr. 
sets  off  in  splendid  style — 

**  Which  of  all  sweeten  Ud^i, 

delayed, 
Ars  by  their  lingvriaf  ysl 

made, 
Has  power  to  clothe  the  _ 
With  that  rich  joy,  tiM 

to  earth; 
Ne  er,  when  we  watched  fcr 

half  so  sweet 
The  eariy  violet  bendiag  at  ev 
No  restwas  mourner,  eooati^ff 
The  steafiog  homi  «la&  Mber  ia  the  d^e. 
Started  with  such  ecstatic  j^  to  eee 
The  darkaeea  melted  to 


•< 


O,  that  the  power  who  MaiM  the  twOfte 


Would  weave 

thco. 
That   gently  sirianiag   o*er  the 

glass. 
Thy  native  land  might  ta  Hs  bnatv  nam. 
Then  ptUarM  halls  AooM  gl>de' 

thfken,  * 

And  aties  twinkling  with  the  fc«l  ef 

And  thea«  vrith  dttsSstiag  veMsIs  ^f% 

o'er, 

The  crisped  wave  ihe«M  kisi  Ito  v«IWw 
And  inlands  shevld'st  the«  se%  H^  in  tia 


Tha 


AthariepUWwn  — hfa 
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These  an  thine  heritage ;  and  yet  of  all 
That  e'er  was  present  to  enchanter's  call, 
yfhM  care  hast  thon  ?" 

It  is  amufling,  if  it  were  not  a  pity, 
to  see  the  poem  close  with  some 
schoolboy  stuif  about  ''Granta,  a 
nymph,"  &c.  And  then,  funnily 
euongh.  the  foundation  of  the  Jeni- 
aalem  bishopric  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia about  tne  same  time,  gives  the 
yoiiDg  laureate  an  excuse  iot  dyine 
a^ray  into  the  millennium.  "Plato, 
by  William  Johnson,  Scholar  of 
jKing's  Collie,  we  are  inclined  to 
rate  higher  tnan  any  composition  in 
the  two  volumes.  It  possesses  the 
power  of  which  other  prize  poems 
merely  give  promise.  We  will  only 
quote  a  section  where  the  most  famous 
students  of  Plato  are  grouped  to- 
gether. 


#« 


A  glorious  throng ! — the  brave,  the  meek, 

the  wise, 
In  one  admiring  glance  we  recognize : 
Gremt  heirs  of  homan  love  and  human 

power. 

Who  own'd  and  used   their  intellectnal 

dower, 
In  noitnring  every  truth  that  conscience 

taught, 
And  taking   forms   of  good  from  vital 

thoueht. 
Here  walk  Athenian  youths  of  gentle  mien. 
Moulding  high  words  in  colloquy  serene^* 
Caim,  bright-eyed  neophytes,  with  sunny 

brows, 
Bearing    symphosial  wreaths  of   myrtle 

booghs.'* 
With  buoyant  step,  and  free  lips,  and  the 

air 
<X  men  with  minds  to  think  and  hearts  to 

dare. 
And  mingling  with  that  hopeful  crowd  we 

Grey  fathers  of  a  holier  &mily — 
Sages  who  scorn  these  gentle  forms  to  search 
For  some  rare  type  of  the  eternal  Church, 
And  love,  with  tender  faitb,  to  contemplate 
The  wondrous  image  of  that  model  ^tate, 
Which,  though  it  were  but  bodied  forth  in 

speech, 
The  scope  of  human  wants  doth  well-nigh 

reach. 
And  hath  a  glorious  meaning  e*en  for  us 
Who  gaze  on  symbols  more  miraculous. 
Here,  too,  the  studious  peers,  who  graced  of 

j'ore 
The  fair  Laurentian  haunts  on  Latian  shore, 
And* mid  the  wakenine  arts  in  classic  shade, 
Bynm,  and  fount,  and  rose-clad  balustrade, 
>^oaid  crowd,  like  trustful  children,  to 

unroll 
The  recovered  treasures  of   some  living 

scroll. 
These — ^tbe  enthusiasts  of  bright  Fiesole — 
Join  with  the  shadowy  crowd;  and  must 

not  she 
Wbo  ant  with  Phndo^s  vohune  on  hor  knee; 


And  when  the  blitha  hunt  was  on  foot  for 

her, 
When  boms  were  clamorous  and  the  woodg 

astir, 
And  echoes  of  the  noon-day  joyaunce  fell 
On  the  sweet  stillness  of  her  oriel. 
Just  looked  up  once  to  see  the  merry  men. 
Then  bent  her  frail  neck  o'er  the  page  again. 
And  though  she  loved  the  forest,  dared 

prefer 
To  taikwith  Life's  and  Death's  interpreter." 

From  1843  to  1858  we  find  no  poem 
of  common  prettiness,  except  the 
"Arctic  Regions,"  by  Frederic  Wil- 
liam Farrar,  1 853.  The  subjects  are  ill- 
chosen,  being  almost,  witnout  excep- 
tion, of  a  clap-trap  character.  But 
"Delhi"  attains  to  a  bathos  which 
we  should  almost  have  supposed  im- 

Sossible.     We  will  only  quote  six 
nes : — 

"  When  shrieking  children  saw  their  hapless 
sire 
Wrench'd  at  their  feet  in  mutilation  dir€,^ 

**  By  village  boors  he  falls,  ignobly  slain, 
Where  churlish  staves  his  generous  life- 
blood  drain.** 

"  'Mid  smoke  and  dust^  and  cinders'  burning 
showers, 
Explosion's  roar  proclaim  the  day  is  ours." 

Of  Seatonian  jwems,  we  have  at 
present  before  us  nine,  by  Thomas 
Edwards  Hankinson,  M.A.  These 
verses  have  attained  the  honour  of  a 
fifth  edition.  That  they  are  not  with- 
out merit  we  do  not  deny,  but  it  is 
merit  of  a  superficial  kind.  The  taste  is 

fenerally  execrable.  In  "  St.  Paul  at 
^hilippi"  the  demons — so  we  presume 
we  are  to  render  "haughty  gnomes"— 
hold  "  stem  divan,'  and  unfold  their 
plans  in  octosyllabics  of  Hudibrastic 
cadence: — 

"  We've  proved  how  vain  is  open  force 
To  check  the  bright  invader's  course." 

In  "  Jacob"  the  poem  turns  upon  a 
description  of  the  day  on  whicn  the 
patriarch  died,  and  the  weather  in 
sunny  Egypt  is  taken  from  a  North 
of  England  scene.  The  "  Ministry  of 
Angels"  is  as  like  "  Paradise  and  the 
Peri"  as  one  apple  is  to  another. 
Take  Byron,  Scott,  and  Moore,  shake 
them  up  with  Tate  and  Brady,  and 
"  Weyman's  Melodia  Sacra,"  and  you 
have  one  of  Mr.  Bankinson's  Sea- 
tonians.  Yet  now  and  then  a  gem 
flashes  on  the  e^e  from  a  mass  of 
glass  and  paste  jewellery ;  and  over 
the  weak,  lady-like  jingle  of  the  piano 
tliore  rises  a  master's  voice  that  sur- 
prises and  delights,  and  then  is  lost 
again. 
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Of  Mr.  Neale*8  Scatonians  wc  poa-       ^  The  mactinf ,  wImn  ik !«« 
BOSS  but  two,  "Egypt"  and  "  Ruth.''        ^h*  hom#,  wh«r»  cnaud  \m  U^^  ^ 

"  Egypt"  is  commonplace  in  the  ex-       old  "-STiTiSScd  u  .H^  ..  t<»^  s. 
trcme.    But  to  it  is  appended  another        And  beare,  bot  bold  thtituri 

gocm  from  the  same  hand,  in  English  .      .'     . 

exameters,  to  which  a  second  prize        Then,  u  the  Fi)«BmdMp«wiai 
was  awarded,  and  which  is  a  produc-        Jix  •  '^f*^  imimUe  ^ick«w<  e^ 
tion  of  a  much  higher  order.  **  Rutli"        a^^JL*!     ?  fT^'T'*'"^*** 
is  Hankmson  over  agam,  with  less        Vct  not  with  wsm  pl^h  the  «»^  u 
glaring  bad  taste,  and  a  flavour  of  death,       ^»  '  "^ 

more  distinct  churchmanship.      But         Or  lutJen  moaaing  b«at  n^oa  tke  ikan : 

four  Oxford  Sacred  Prize  Poems  have        I*  ■*♦"»•  » '<>"«•'  !»»«»•. » <""•»«  W»«*h. 
yet   appeared:    one   of  these,  the        A  hn«h,  and  nothing  mor..- 

**  Dedication  of  the  Temple,"  by  the        Mr.  Alexander's  ••  Watrra  of  HU>v 

Rev.  W.  E.  Green,  is  a  iwor  per-  Ion "  haif  already  l>een  rprk-ved. 
formance.    "St.  Paid  at  Athens,^*  by        We  conclude  bv  a  tfuggrftira  f.r 

tiie  Rev.  John  G.  Sheppani,  D.O.L.,  making  the  SacTe<l  Prize  K<iiia  &►*  • 

is  scholarly  and  able.    It  is  singidar,  useful     Pf>etry  rccite<i  is  a  tiu-.. 

however,  that  Dr.  Shopprd  should  more  powerful  iustmment  fori:w«l . r 

have  condescended  to  plagiarize  two  evil  than  people  are  apt  to  inucn* 

lines  from  Mr.  Hankinson's  "St  Paul  In  Mr.  Jones's  "Politiral  S»int^ 

at  Philippi :  —  certain   relx'llious  verses  elintfl  a 

"  Like  unwtnming  momenU  to  the  deep,"  Perf^Ct  clamour  of  applauro.     Am 

one  who  was  present  at  Lord  !)«!••  . 

and  installation,  must  have  reuurkrU  ii  • 

"  Like  the  pubAUons  of  a  joyoui  Loart  r .  ^^^^^^^^  Produced  in  the  «i*TO.  - . 

audience  by  tne  recitation  of  tlie  Ei  . 

And  the  i>oem  is  disfigured  bv  two  lish  i)oems.   The  inordinate  IcnptL   ( 

monstrosities — ^bkink   verse  Alexan-  the  Cambridge  poems  rhould  i**  r* 

drines—  duccd  within  the  Oxibnl  limits  Ar. ! 

"  ^""1^'  "''•  "»"*'*"^'«  "^"^^'^  '^  *^*  recSon  *  ii'^^^  ^lA 

Of  Ilim  whom  oniTenal  inttinct  strore  to  noble  sentimentsimbibed  in  mek>di<  ;;• 


grasp."  verse,  would  come  home  to  _ 

_.    -  -,  .     «*TN    ^1.      *  hearts  with  unexpected  power,    if 

Professor    Pearaons    "DcAth    of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  wiTnol  torz 

Jacob    18  musical  and  sustained,  and  their  considerable   endowment,  f  r 

has  one  or  two  very  beautiful  verses,  gacred  ix^try  to  the  be*t  armnit  ^  • 

<' Where  the  silent  joart  no  shadow  cast,  hope  tliat  OUr   own  UnivcndtV  v.. I 

All  maiAer  works  of  manhood,  heart  or  goon  possess  a  corresponding  |in«r,  :fi 

biain,  which  a  solemn  public  recitation  iiu.r 

Like  ciossa.  mi  on  monntains  mark  tho  ^^^  ^  ^g.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^,^^^^ 

God's  undistorbed  domain.  %  merely  printing  a  brief  p'^ti^- 
pamphlet 
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THE  WOBK-A-DAY  WORLD  OF  FRANCE. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

On  a  first  yisit  to  a  Lyonnesc  manu-  or  six  looms,  who  has  apprentices  as 
iacturer,    or  merchant,   rather,   ac-  well  as  journeymen,  may  be  said  to 
cording  to  M.  Jules  Simon,*  one  is  be  in  a  highly  comfortaole  position. 
surprised   to   find  him  in  a  small  It  is  true  that  he  works  like  his 
^vrarehoiise,,  and  surrounded  by  two  journeymen    and   ajjprentices  :  but 
or  three  clerks.    But  let  the  reader  then,  his  day's  work  is  as  yaluaole  as 
remember  that  this  dealer  neither  theirs,  and   he  receives,  it  is  esti- 
spins  nor   weaves.     He  buys   silk,  mated,  as  pure  profit,  a  quarter  of 
employs  Lyons  weavers,  and   then  all  his  journeymen  earn.    Then,  his 
fcclls  the  goods.    Yet  his  business  re-  apprentices   bring    him   monpy,    or 
quires  great  care  and  a  clear  intelli-  give  hin>  gratuitous  service.     This 
gence.  Silk  is  so  dear  (according  to  M.  class  of  muster- workman — ^and  it  is 
3imon  it  is  worth  exactly  its  weight  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  working 
in  gold)  that  a  mistake  in  a  purchiisc  is  population  of  L5'on3 — is  certainly  one 
a  serious  calamity.    Again,  fashions  that  the  weavers  of  Preston  or  Black- 
change  so  rapidly  that  he  may  sud-  burn  may  rcjisonably  envy.     Every 
denly  find  himself  the  unlucky  posses-  journeyman  of  decent  conduct  may, 
sor  of  a  stock,  representing  avast  out-  in  his  turn,  become  the  owner  of  two 
lay,that  has  become  useless.  He  must  or  three   looms  ;  every  apprentice, 
be  a  master  in  matters  of  taato.  This  therefore,  goes  to  work  with  the  aa- 
\s  the  man  who  is  brought  in  direct  suranco  that  he  has  a  comfortable 
contact  with  the  Lyons  weaver.    We  home  in  prospect— that  he  will  be- 
have peeped  into  little  weavers' homes  come  journeyman,   and   afterwards 
where  there  are  about  two  or  three  owner  of  looms,    for  a  succeeding 
looms,  and  we  have  there  seen  mas-  generation  of  journeymen  and  ap- 
ter-weavers  doing  their  day's  work  prentices.    But  his  way  through  the 
like  their  journeymen.    AVo  are  as-  dangcra  of  the  journeyman's  career 
Bured  that  they  are  not  constantly  is  beset  with  temptations.    The  jour- 
necking  to  hang  themselves  on  to  the  neyman  has  to  depend  on  his  own 
Bkirts  of  gentility  when  they  have  earnings  of  thirteen  hours'  daily  la- 
l)ecomc  much   better  off  than  the  hour.      From  the   produce  of  this 
journeymen    whom    they    emplov.  labour  one-fourth  goes  to  the  owner 
Their  own  labour  is  paid  at  precLsely  of  the  loom  upon  which  ho  works. 
the  same  price  as  that  of  their  jour-  He  is  too  i)Oor  to  live  with  the  loom- 
neyiiicu.    All  their  advantage  as  mas-  owner;  he  probably  dines   at  his 
ters  is,  that  they  are  small  capitalists  cabaret^  and  often  yields  to  its  fatal 
who  can  make  ioumeymen  without  temptations.    He  is  a  bachelor ;  his 
rapitalp  pay  for  the  use  of  their  looma  reason  alone,  then,  speaks  to  him, 
These  journeymen  are  as  independent  warning  him  to  save.    He  has  no- 
a^  lodgers ;  they  dress  like  the  mas-  body   dependent  upon  him,    he   is 
ter-weavers.     If  the  master-weavers  free    4is    the    air.      Self-discipline, 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  journey-  through  this  period  of  freedom  from 
men,  it  is  by  their  more  orderly  man-  responsibility,  will  alone  carry  the 
Iter.    These  men  have  saved  and  own  workman  to  the  comforts  which  are 
property,  and  they  have  the  fore-  enjoyed  by  the  frugal  owner  of  looms, 
thought  of  which  tnis  property  is  the  These  loom-owners  feel  the  advantage 
first  fruit     They  are   ardent  sup-  of  their  position,  and,  by  their  terms 
p<jrter8  of  mutual  benefit  societies ;  for  apprentices,  the  poorest  pai't  of 
they  strive  to  save,  for  by  saving  the  Lyonnese    ptopulation  are   pre- 
they  may  become  able  to  cope  with  vented  from  putting  their  children  to 
the  patnyM,    The  proprietor  of  five  silk  weaving.    Silk  weaving,  we  are 


•See  an  excellent  treatise  called  ••L'OuvrWre,"  by  M.  Jules  Simon.    Paris: 
Hachette  and  Ck>. 
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told,  may  be  learned  in  six  months  ;  between  £A  and  £Q  per  annum  only, 
but  the  loom-owner  demands  four  There  are  other  female  departmenta 
years'  gratuitous  labour  from  the  in  the  silk  manufactories  of  Lyons,  in 
child  he  teaches,  and  during  this  some  of  which  the  female  operatives 
time  the  child's  parents  are  com-  earn  four  francs  a  day ;  but  the  vast 
pelled  to  feed  him.  majority  are  miserable  while  unmar- 
In  Lyons,  women  are  on  a  par  with  ried,  and  solely  dependent  upon  their 
men — that  is,  men  and  women  are  own  exertions  for  their  means  of  liv- 
paid  the  same  price  for  weaving  a  ing.  The  prospect  for  the  unmarried 
mfetre  of  silk.  If  the  women  earn  is  woful.  They  cannot  earn  enough 
less  than  the  men  it  is  because  they  to  save  for  their  old  age,  or  to  carry 
have  not  the  strength  of  the  men.*  them  through  long  periods  of  sick- 
Yet  the  wife  of  a  loom -owner  may  earn  ness.  Their  work  is  uncertain,  even 
three  francs  a-day,  all  expenses  paid,  when  they  are  able  to  do  it.  They 
It  is  her  business  also  to  carry  work  lose  many  hours  wandering  from 
home  to  the  merchant,  and  to  re-  workshop  to  workshop  in  search  of 
ceive  fresh  work  from  him.  She  a  job.  A  commercial  crisis  comes, 
concludes  bargains,  and  is,  in  all  re-  when  hardly  a  skein  of  silk  goes 
spects,  the  business  equal  of  her  to  the  looms.  What  then  %  Why, 
husband.  She  is  mother  of  a  family,  hunger  from  one  end  of  the  great 
and  in  comfortable  circumstances,  city  to  the  other — hunger  with  all 
She  may  indulge  in  certain  toilette  its  frightful  accompaniments.  Chil- 
vanities,  but  she  is  hardly  more  ex-  dren  in  Lyons  are  horribly  over- 
travagant  than  her  less  fortuuate  worked.  There  are  no  inspectors  in 
sister,  who  lives  alone,  and  depends  France  who  can  enter  the  workshops 
for  her  bread  upon  her  individual  of  these  small  Lyonnese  loom  pro- 
labour,  part  of  which  she  cedes  to  prietors.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
the  loom  proprietor.  We  find  that,  peculiar  factories  where  young  girls 
taking  a  liberal  view  of  her  gains,  past  thirteen  years  sign  engagements 
she  earns  £21  a  year,  for  300  days  for  three  years.  Here  thirteen  hours 
work  She  is,  consequently,  badly  are  given  to  work,  and  apprentices 
housed,  poorly  clad,  ill  fed,  and  over-  have  a  right  to  go  out  for  a  holiday 
worked.  But  still  she  is  the  aristo-  only  once  in  six  weeks.  Sundays  are 
crat  of  the  female  workers  of  Lyons,  given  to  instruction,  worship,  and  to 
The  poor  dressers  and  winders —  walks  under  the  care  of  the  presiding 
whose  earnings  waver  between  eighty  sisters.  The  apprentices  are  never 
centimes  and  one  franc  per  day,  who  left  alone  ;  they  work,  walk,  pray, 
live  upon  a  halfpennyworth  of  soup  and  sleep  under  surveillance.  These 
for  breakfast,  and  a  twopenny-half-  apprentices,  are  well  cared  for,  hut 
penny  dish  at  noon,  helped  by  any  are  they  not  too  constantly,  too  pain- 
oread  or  wine  they  may  be  able  to  fully  overlooked  ?  They  are  xept 
add  to  this  scanty  fare — must  look  from  the  temptations  of  the  streets 
up  to  the  weavers  with  envy.  The  of  Lyons,  but  they  are  kept  with  a 
winders  have  two  supplies  of  soup  rod  of  iron.t 
per  diem,  provided,  at  a  halfpenny  The  time  is  coming,  however,  when 
per  bowl,  by  their  employers  ;  but  machineiy,  driven  by  water-power  or 
their  condition,  with  their  thirteen  steam,  wm  break'  up  the  hand-looms 
or  fourteen  hours'  work  a  day,  is  sad  of  Lyons.  M.  Simon  has  examined 
enough.  The  warpers  are  often  bet-  very  carefully  the  cause  of  Lyons' 
ter  off.  They  are  paid  an  annual  prosperity,  with  the  hand-looms,  in 
salary,  and  lodged  and  fed  in  their  competition  with  the  power-looms  of 
masters'  house ;  but  their  wages  are  England.    He  traces  this  successful 


•  M.  Simon  declares  that,  taking  the  average  daily  gains  of  the  man  weaver  at 
two  francs  and  a-half,  those  of  the  female  weaver  are  one  franc  seventy-five  cen- 
times. 

t  At  Mulhausen  a  better  plan  has  been  adopted.    Here,  in  an  hnmble  convent, 

work-girls  are  received,  housed,  and  clothed  at  a  very  low  price,  and  they  are 

permitted  to  go  to  their  work  outside  during  the  day.     Some  live  here  entirely ; 

^^^ers  use  the  convent  only  while  they  are  seeking  work  in  a  respectable  fiunily- 

'^'  superior  takes  care  of  their  savings,  and  permits  them  to  buy,  by  instalmenti, 

^^  upon  which  they  sleep. 
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competition  to  the  cash  payments  of    struck  with  the  melancholy  fact,  that 
the  negocianU  who  buy  silk,  and  em-    in  French  farms  women  appear  to  do 
ploy  the  weavers.    These  merchants    even  the  heaviest  of  the  work.  Their 
Duy  silk  at  sixty  days,  and  pay  in-    wages  are  much  lower  than  the  wages 
tereet  on  their  purchase  if  they  do  not    of  men ;  and  they  are  worked  like 
discbarge  the  debt  within  ten  days  ;    horses.     We  agree  with  M.  Simon 
but  the  rule  is  to  pay  within  ten  days,    that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  these 
For  result,  we  are  begged  to  observe,    poor  creatures  taken  from  the  stables 
that  Lyons  hardly  produces  one  bank-    and  the  fields,  and  set  to  work  at 
rapt  per  annum-     These  merchants    looms,  erected  hard  by,  near  some 
can  restrict  or  expand  their  dealings    stream  that  would  give  jjower  to  a 
easily,  and  with   little  risk.     They    loom.    There  is  an  irresistible  attrac- 
bave  not  vast  machinery,  representing    tion  in  this  view  of  the  development 
^gantic  capital,  which  they  must  keep    of  manufactures.    Many  kinds  of  in- 
in  movement  whether  they  receive    stitutions  have  been  projected  to  sup- 
orders  or  not    The  Lyons  system  of   ply  the  place  of  the  mother  who  is 
weaving  has  been  extended  through    taKen  at  daybreak  from  her  home,  to 
the    surrounding   country ;   and   its    some  great  factory.    But  we  may  in- 
cbeapneas  has  enabled  Lyons  mer-    vent  day-nurseries,  protected  play- 
cbants  to  produce  cheap  as  well  as    grounds,  and  the  like.    The  child's 
expensive  silk  fabrics.    M.  Simon  is    place  is  at  its  mother's  feet,  or  upon 
the  advocate  of  a  home  manufactur-    her  knee — education  and  health  are 
ing  system,  which  enables  the  wife,    for  it  in  her  smilemnd  kisses  ;  there 
away  fjrom  the  deamess  and  tempta-    is  safety  for  it  only  in  her  tender  arms, 
lions  of  a  great  city,  to  do  her  duty    Every  observer  of  a  great  manufactur- 
to  ber   chudren,  and   to  contribute    ing  centre  must  have  remarked,  with 
largely  to  their  support.    In  times  of    dismay  or  with  regret,  according  to 
filack  work,  there  is  the  ^tch  of   the  depth  of  his  observation,  that  here 
ground  to  cultivate.    Facilities  given    the  relations  of  parent  and  child  are 
to  Lyonnese  journeymen  to  obtain    relaxed ;  that  debauchery  is  general 
loonis  of  their  own,  again,  would  tend    among  the  young  :  that  there  is  no 
to  weaken  the  profits  of  the  present    home.    Let  him  ask  himself  how  this 
loom  proprietors,  it  is  true,  but  it    is   to  end  :  this  great   hive,    with 
would   disseminate   comfort  among    scai'cely  a  pure  hearth  within  its  vast 
tbe  mass.    Even  small  power-looms    circle  ? 

might,  we  are  assured,  be  worked  with  French  writers  have  seen  the  sorry 
great  advantage  by  families  around  spectacle.  M.  Simon  points  to  Man- 
Lyons.  We  are  referred  to  Zurich,  cnester.  And  he  is  in  breathles8  haste 
where  the  wives  work  at  the  looms,  to  warn  his  countrymen  and  couutry- 
and  the  husbands  at  the  plough— a  women  from  parallel  destruction  of 
natural  division  of  labour.  This  pic-  home.  Is  it  possible,  about  Lyons, 
ture  ifl  set  before  the  public  of  France,  still  to  keep  mothers  with  their  chil- 
as  ofiTering  a  solution  of  that  tendency  dren,  and  to  eive  them  looms  to  work 
of  rural  populations  to  town&  which  near  the  craoies  they  alone  can  pro- 
tbreatens  to  make  the  fields  of  France  tect  ?  We  can  only  hope. 
BO  many  deserts.   We  have  often  been 


CHAPTEB  X. 

In  the  midst  of  mountainous  ranges,  mountain   streams ;  miners  seeking 

between  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire —  coal  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for 

from  Givors  through   Rive-dc-Gier  the  lusty  iron-workers.    A  hundred 

and  Saint  Ohaumond,  beyond  Saint  and  fifty   thousand  creatures   here 

Etienne,  stretch    irregular    valleys,  weave  and  spin,  and  delve  and  forge, 

enlivened  by  torrents — now  bare  and  with  the  great  mountains  overlookmg 

barren,   now^  green   and   fruitful —  them,  and  giving   echoes   to   their 

where  divers  industries  of  importance  clanging  hammers, 

have  found  a  magnificent  home.  Here  The  workmen  of  the  Loire  lie  in 

are  weavers  of  ribands ;  workers  in  dense   masses   between   Lyons  and 

iron,  over  the  fierce  fires  of  the  forge.  Saint  Etienne ;  and  the  air  is  clouded 

or  where  glass  runs  liquid  as  the  with  smoke,  and  black  with  coal  and 
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iron.    The  basy  bees  alight  aloDg  tho  woven.   Hen^howerer,  untifce  Lf"^ , 

mountain  slopes,  as  well  as  in  tho  theoperatiTosworkonlytwdrc  h--*!-- 

valicya.    Rivc-dc-Gicr  is  a  wonderful  a-day.     The  best  ranuneniSol  ^^ 

sample  of  a  manufacturing  town.  Here  atives  of  this  district  are  tbnae  «*.  - 

every  man  is  a  workman — ^working  fashion  pas^munterif.    At  iLm  w  «-& 

with  his  hands,  whether  he  be  rich  or  a  man  may  earn  £5  a  rn'mth. 
poor.    According  to  M.  Audiganne,       The  men  employed  in  the  maonf? - 

tiiere  is  no  idle  class— no  middle  class,  turo  of  hardware  and  of  anai  v  -iu 

Men  worth  thousands  may  l)e  seen,  at  home,  and  with  their  cvb  v»  .• 

upon  a  bare-backed  horse,  ambling  to  and  on  materials  bottght  hf  tlyz 

the  valley  to  cut  hay.    But  this  is  selves.    But  the  workers  in  hjinivi: 

thcir  leisure — won  by  years  of  hard  are  poorly  oft    Qroat  efttal»li«luar-  .: 

work  at  the  forge,  or  in  the  glass-  in  the  North  and  in  the  lUiiar  |.- 

works   of  this  black,   busy   place,  vinces  are  aappins  the  fuaa^lAb'C*    . 

Rive-de-Gier  is  remarkable  for  its  their  industry.    Their  waR%  ie^'* 

bottle    and  window-glass   manufac-  under  disadTantagca,  when  nnld^jaair 

tories,  or  works.    But  there  is  a  busy  them  hardly  ten  rhilliogs  a  wvek,  i* 

place  higher  up  on  the  mountain  slopes  the   reWt  of  their  severe    UIi^t 

— Saint  Gliaumond.    Here  are  Bf)me  Their  home  labour  bring*  only  i  . 

iron  and  steel  works;  and,  in  addi-  the  wages  earned  in  the  irreat  w  •>-« 

tion,  factories  where  eijrht  thousand  shops  of  Rive-de-Gier.     Thra  r--  : 

hands  are  employed  in  the  manufac-  they  pack  up,  and  tum  fiom  Ivtk 

ture  of  laces.    The  mountain  streams  these  great  works  I    It  woold  ♦v  ^ 

form  the  motive  power  of  this  indus-  so.    The  workers  in  tho  cU^  «     i 

tiy,  which  is  pnncipaliy  conducted  earn  higher  wagea  than  tbc  VKk* 

by  women.    Women  alao  work  tho  in  hardware  ;  but  life  in  a  irlutf  U- 

few  silk  mills.    Men,  on  the  other  tory  is  a  sad  and  anhcaltJhy    <-  r  - 

Ihand,  work  exchisively  in  the  nailers'  They  may  cam  £3  a  week,  Int  :. 

BJiojw.    But  wo  j)as8  rapidly  on — iiast  moncv  is  gainetl  at  the  expcia^ 

the  wild  gorq:c  m  which  the  famous  healtL    It  is  difficult  to  dc«-i«ie  w:  - 

iron-works  of  Tcrrc-Noire  are  situated  ther  these  men,  or  the  i>oor  *-  • 

— to  the  bleak  plateau  of  Saint  Etienne.  miners,  who  pass  their  <lay«  .n  1  -"-  » 

Saint  Etienne  has  fine  waterways  to  depths  underground,  havo*  tin:  U  •:  .- 

the  ocean  and  to  tlie  Mediterranean,  life.    It  is  certain  that  life  !«»»'.  c 

The  coal  close  at  liand  has  made  this  holiday  to  either.    Tfarir  liirerv 

&Ad  rcL;iou  a  great  industrial  centre,  dustries,  carried  on  in  oce  f  irr«il  J  ■ 

as  coal  has  pivcn  f^igantic  life  to  our  trict,  have,  asit  willberead.!vas-'  • 

wonderful  Black  Country.  Here  are  a  stooil,  prouuced  varictii's  oC  elan  •  • 

slate  jnanufactoiy,  and  manufactures  — distinct  classes  of  men  anil  a  »r^- 

of  anni  and  iron  ware,   that  date  There  are  ari^tocrata  and  p!.l»    * 

back  to  the  time  of  Francis  the  First,  lace- weavers  and  the  glaM-wtct  - 

Saint  Etienne  is  an  ancient  city,  that  being  the  former,  and  the  eoalmiar.-i 

owes  all  its  present  importance  to  its  the  latter.    The  men*s  ckamct«n  a- 

modem  indus tries^p  especially  to  its  governed  and  formed  by  tbcir  w^-rk. 

riband  manufactories    It  has  left  the  and  by  the  comfort  or  indif^ewr    : 

old  capital,  Fcurs,  in  the  shade.    It  has  which  it  places  them,  also  bv  its  n-i^. 

irained  little  or  nothing  in  elegance ;  it  or  delicate  nature.    It  is  suil  ihmx  U  - 

IS  a  smoky,  unattractive  place,  devoted  riband-weavers  employed  all  dnj  " 

to  hard  work,  and  to  hard  work  only,  ehiborating  bright  mlkis  into  benatif  - 

The  industrial  products  of  the  Saint  iiattems,  exhibit  a  taste  for  a  ah"^  • 

Etienne  districts  must  now  exceed  exterior;  while  the  men  who  w.i  . 

£r>,(KKVXX) annually.    Theribandma-  the  hammer  ^ve  thomwlvea  a(>  t* 

nufacturc  is  conducted  on  the  Lyons  the  brutal  engoymcnt  of  the  UiCd 

idan,  by  master- weavers  who  possess  The  miners^  again,  whM««  labcvr  .■ 

a  few  looms,  let  to  journeymen,  or  regular,  tho  wa^  of  which  are  n  «  j- 

worked  by  apprentices    The  manu-  lar,  have  an    mdependent»  cmrrl-- 

facture  of  velvet  ribands,  however,  is  manner.    The  glass-wivkersi  on  U  ■ 

conducted  by  capitalists  who   own  other  hand,  have  privilegca  U>  ma-s- 

groupe  of  looms,  worked  under  the  tain,  and  exhibit  a  defiant  self-aflMT- 

eye  of  an  overlooker.  There  are  riband  tion.    These  Ihre,  being  able  to  en.  *y 

looms,  worked  by  women  in  the  rural  themselves  with  their   high  «a^n» 

districts,  as  about  Lyona  silks  are  freely.     But  among  all  umk  tLf 
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home  18  not  destroyed.  The  wife  is  dninkenness,  and  the  attendant  evils 
emplojed  either  exclusively  with  her  and  immoralities  of  drunkenness, 
mi'iape  (as  at  Rive-de-Gier),  or  when  which  are  observable  among  tlio 
the  nband- weaver  of  Saint  Etienne,  highly-paid  artizans  of  the  Loire  must 
works  at  home,  in  treating  about  his  suggest  to  the  observer,  is :  are  tliese 
work  with  the  manufacturers.  The  vices  the  invariable  accompaniments 
curae  of  the  district — ^as  alas!  of  most  of  high  wages?  M.  ViUerm^,  the 
manufacturing  districts — ^is  drunken-  Commissioner  of  the  Paris  Chamber 
ne-^;  jret  these  Loire  people  are  stricter  of  Commerce,  gave  evidence  to  the 
in  their  religious  observances  than  the  effect  that  workmen  who  enjoy  high 
Lyonnese.  The  lace- workers  are  the  wages  are,  as  a  rule,  more  dissolute 
most  educated  (wanting  most  educa-  than  the  recipients  of  low  wages, 
tion  to  keep  their  little  daily  ac-  But  such  a  verdict  should  be  receivecl 
t^ounts)  ;  and  the  coal-miners  are  the  with  suspicion.  Where  a  population 
m(»$t  ignorant,  their  labour  approach-  is  given  to  drunkenness,  it  follows, 
\T\%  nearest  to  brute  labour.  naturally,  that  the  man  who  is  best 

The  labouring  populations  of  the    able  to  buy  alcohol  will  buy  it,  ancl 
districts  under  notice  were  too  near    consume  it  in  larger  quantities  than 
the  great,  turbulent  Lyons,  not  to  feel    the  man  whose  purse  is  limited  to  a 
the  etfect  of  the  Lyonnese  demonstra-    narrow  expenditure.    We  find  that 
tions,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a    the  well-paid  file-makers  of  Sheffield, 
prpvioiis  chapter.     They  had  their    who  can  subsist  on  four  days'  work  a 
revolutionary  outburst;  they  pillaged    week,  will,  with  their  high  wages, 
and  burned  convents ;  they  made  mad    pass  at  least  a  couple  of  days  in  the 
demands  for  uniform  rates  of  wages,    week  in  debauchery.    At  St  Quentiu 
The  miners  being  the  most  ignorant,    we  have  found  operatives  so  deplor- 
were  the  most  brutal    They  regarded    ably  debauched — so    determined  to 
the  kind  advances  of  their  masters    drink  their  earnings  to  the  last  Hard 
with  suspicion;  and  received  their    — ^that  their  unhappy  wives  have  been 
help  without  thankfulness.    Yet  cer-    provided  with  sheas  without  the  ca- 
tain  masters  have  done  much  good    hareta,  where  they  wait  and  weep 
hereabouts.    At  Terre-Noire,  for  in-    until  their  brutal  lords,  exhausted, 
stance,  the  workmen  have  schools  for    will  consent  to  be  led  to  their  ne- 
their  children,  evening   classes   for    glected   homes.     The  workmen   of 
adults,  schools  for  young  girls,  a  mu-    Amiens  are  said  to  consume  80,000 
tual  benefit   society,  to   which   the    little  glasses  of  brandy  daily.    But 
masters  contribute  largely;   an  in-    here  are  the  seeds  of  drunkenness 
firmiuy,  open  to  any  member  of  the    already  sown.    More  money  to  spend, 
working-class.  These  are  sound,  help-    consequently  brings  more  drunken- 
ful  institutions.     Then  there  is  the    ness.    Where  home  influences  have 
erreat  Loire  Coal  Mining  Company,    been   destroyed,    this    drunkenness 
This  company  has  built  a  series  of   rages  everywhere. '  M.  Simon  shows 
workmen's  houses,  surrounded  by  ^r-    us  that  at  Wesserling,  Sedan,  and 
.df  Qs  and  fields ;  including  an  hospital    Mulhausen,  the  workman^  as  his  re- 
for  miners  wounded  at  their  work  ;    sources  increase,  thinks  of  those  who 
and  schools  and  workshops  for  female    are  dependent  upon  him,  and  whom 
children.    Gratuitous  medical  advice    he  loves.    He  takes  care  to  save,  that 
i^  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  miners    he  may  buy  his  son  out  of  military 
and  their  families.    They  have  also    service ;  he  puts  by  for  the  hour  of 
nmtiial  benefit  societies,  for  the  sup-    sickness  and  for  old  age.    An  aug- 
P^rt  of  which  a  deduction  is  raaae    mentation  of  wages  brings  debauchery 
from  their  wages.    To  these  societies    only  where  there  was  debauchery  to 
the  disciplinary  fines  are  added.    The    the  extent  of  workmen's  means  be- 
drest popular  Society  of  St  Etienne,    fore.  Will  fines,  or  severe  regulations, 
which  took  a  political  complexion,    meet  this  great  evil?   Both  have  been 
but  which  had  the  germ  of  good    tried,  and  without  success.    At  Rom- 
fmit  in  it,  was  dissolved  as  ''dan-    baix  some  manufacturers  endeavoured 
gerons,'^  by  order  of  General  de  Cas-    to  pay  their  hands  in  the  middle  of 
tellane,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  18.'>2,    the  week ;  others  have  paid  on  Mon- 
to  the  lastine  regret  of  the  riband-    days,  after  the  repose  of  Sunday ; 
weavers  and  lace- weavers.  others  have  excluded  Monday  absen- 

The  important  question  which  the    tees  from  their  mills.    But  these  are 
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repressive,  not   curative,  processes,  facturing  centres  is  appalling.   AVe 

The  drunkard  is  an  obstinate  sen-  have  no  reason  to  beheve  that  it  is 

sualist,  and  he  will  not  be  drilled  into  over-coloured.    We  must  remember 

sobriety.     Besides,  turned  from  one  that  at  Ldlle,  (ay,  and  not  only  at 

factory,  he  may  repair  toanother  where  Ldlle,)  unmarried  mothers  are  prefer- 

there  are  no  restrictions  that  affect  red  in  highly  respectable  families  u 

the  free  indulgence  of  this  detestable  wet-nurses.     M.  Simon  spent  more 

vice.    The  policeman  may  step  in  to  than  a  year  in  visiting  the  chief  cen- 

wam  the  drunkard  from  his  wine-  tres  of  French  industry.    The  results 

shop  at  an  early  hour;  but  neither  of  his  observations  are  justdvento 

law  nor  police  can  refonn  the  nature  the  world.    He  is  constrained  to  own 

of  a  man.    The  Maine  Idouor  Law  that  his  worst  fears  have  been  realized, 

mifcht  be  adopted  at  Lille,  and  Amiens,  He  hopes  to  inspire  his  readers  with 

and  St  Etienne,  and  still  the  men  in-  the  profound  sensations  which  stirred 

clined  to  the  bottle  would  find  the  in  him,  when  he  saw  all  this  suffering 

botUe  somewhere.  An  endeavour  was  and  degradation.    His  summary  of 

once  made  to  close  the  cabarets  of  the  past  and  present  in  French  numa- 

Lille  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  facturing  districts  is  interesting  :— 

and  the  men  insisted,  as  a  compensa-  *'iam,  most  certaOnly,  far  from  dcnj- 

tion,  that  the  coffee-houses,  at  anv  ing  the  happj  amelioration  in  the  socUl 

rate,  should  remain  open  till  mid-  condition  of  the  working-clasaes  within 

night.     The  consequence  was,  that  hdf  a  century.    The  Berolntion  bsd 

drunkenness  had  a  complete  triumph,  freed  them  aa  men,  by  making  them 

The  habits  of  the  sot  profit  so  many  equal  before  the  law,  and  as  workmen, 

dealers  that  they  will  find  means  to  }y  "uppressing  the  corpOTations.    'Hie 

res\^n^£."'^'^'"^''^'''^'  if7eit'h^^s>^T?t^h^^re?;; 

veresi  penaiwes.       .    .  .     ^,          .  by  creating  gratuitous  sdiools  even  in 

And  what  do  we  find  in  the  wake  the  humblest  villages,  and  by  multiply. 

of  the  sot  f    M.  bmion  s  mnish  snail  ing  adult  schools  in  the  towns_«cboo!s 

paint  the  piotuie : —  which  open  all  careera  to  peneverani'e 

and  talent.  It  is  possible  still  to  Uck 
"Immorality  is  at  once  the  conse-  sufficient  bread  and  shelter  in  France; 
quence  and  tbe  cause  of  drunkenness,  but  nobody  need  lack  the  first  elements 
One  will  never  be  destroyed  without  the  of  education.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
other,  because  there  is  but  one  remedy  suppress  an  inequality  of  fortunes  (the 
for  both ;  and  this  is,  to  teach  workmen  causes  of  ineqiudity  being  permanent 
to  be  happy  with  their  family,  and  to  and  necessary),  enaeavours  have  been 
give  them  the  means  to  be  happy.  Very  made  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  poverty  as 
young  girls  and  children  are  packed  in  far  as  possible,  by  placing  cou^rts  with- 
a  factory,  with  women  of  a  certain  age,  in  the  reach  of  the  poor —hence  the  es- 
who  are  destitute  of  moral  principle,  tablishment  of  day  nurseries,  of  asy  lams. 
Who  watehes  over  them  ?  A  foreman,  of  the  law  on  unhealthy  lodgingSi  the 
who  has  to  direct  and  give  energy  to  erection  ofpublic  baths  and  wMhbouses; 
their  work :  to  these  points  his  duty  is  the  provision  stores,  where  food  is  re- 
limited.  If  the  foreman  be  a  libertine,  tailed  at  wholesale  prices.  The  progress 
and  the  girl  pretty,  he  uses  his  authority  of  industry  has  been,  in  itself,  an  im- 
to  lead  her  to  evil  courses.  The  manu-  mense  good  to  the  people,  since  it  has 
facturer  shuts  his  eyes,  so  long  as  no.  at  once  given  them  work  and  proilocts. 
thing  that  is  compromising  takes  place  which  l^fore  could  only  be  bought  for 
within  the  fttctory.  These  young  work-  their  weight  in  gold.  The  savings 
woman  who,  on  their  return  home.  And  books,  the  mutual  benefit  sodeties,  and 
a  father  brutalized  by  drunkenness,  and  the  annuity  societies,  give  them  tbe 
a  mother  without  conduct  or  principle,  means  of  doing  battle  with  these  power- 
have  they  a  single  chance  of  escaping  ful  enemies  rSack-time,  illness,  iod  oU 
from  corruption  ?  Instead  of  looking  after  age. 

their  daughters,  and  teaching  them  a  '*In  the  Interior  offhctories,  above  ill, 

sense  of  honour,  there  are  mothers  who  where  the  workman  passes  the  greater 

unblushingly  direct  their  daughters  to  part  of  his  Kfe,  it  is  that  his  success  and 

seek  a  lover,  hoping  to  realize  some  pro-  nis  comfort  havebeen  looked  after.  Thirty 

fit  for  themselves.    These  young  work-  years  ago,  what  struck  one  in  a  factoiy, 

girls  are  mothers  at  sixteen,  and  even  was  a  disregard  of  the  human  machine ; 

earlier.    M.  Villerme  states,  that,  at  now  one  is  struck  with  the  care  that  is 

Sheims,  they  are  women  at  twelve.**  tsJcen  of  his  health.    The  ceilings  have 

r^yt.                             ^  heen  raised,  more  space  hasbeen  aiGard- 

Inis  picture  of  great  French  manu-  ed  between  the  looms,  vast  windowt 
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hare  been  made  in  the  walls,  giTing  air  — this  is  the  suppression  of  domestic 

and  light ;  the  ground  has  been  drained ;  life." 

costly  iq>paratQ8  diffoses  an  equal  heat  mi  •    i.i.      x      j                          t. 

ererjwhere;  there  are  dining-rooms  and  ^hiB  threatened  suppression — ^how 

encloeurea    for    recreation;   the    most  shall  it  be  combated?  And  the  means 

minute   precautions  have  been  taken  of  restoring  home  to  the  miserable 

against  accidents  by  machinery;  and  children,  whose  fathers  and  mothers 

science  has  accomplished  real  prodigies,  are  away  from  cock-crow  to  stmset 

to  naake  unhealthy  places  salubrious,  in  the  clattering  factory  yonder  ?  We 

and  tote^s^  machines  which  had  ^gree  with  M.  Simon,  that  the  quee- 

long  been  feared  mto  moffensive  mstru-  r^«  ic   «  ^^^  r*^»i   r.^^  .   «X,^  ™ 

meEts  of  human  wUl  and  inteUigence.  *  ^^  ^%  *  ^^^  «»ve  ^^V  *«^,.>^® 

When  we  consider  all  this  benerolent  ^ow  from  our  own  close  observation, 

activHy,  and  when  we  see  daily  iu  happy  ^^a*  domesticlife  has  been  already 

conaeqnenoes  in   the   workshops   and  niore  rudely  shaken  m  the  manufac- 

bomee  of  the  labouring  classes,  we  should  turing  districts  of  England,  even  than 

like  to  persuade  ourselves  that  misery  in  the  great  working  towns  of  France, 

has  been  vanquished ;  we  should  be  glad  We  may  well  cross  our  arms,  and  ask 

to  beUeve,  at  least,  that  misery  is  losing  ourselves   what    next  ]— v^en    our 

around,  and  that  between  the  gaunt  whirring  mills  forbid  the  thousands 

figure  and  tw  only  a  question  of  time  re.  ^f  mothers  they  engulph,  to  suckle 

^"^..^"^.!^!,;"  5.^"i^.J'^^^^^^  their  chUdren.  ^The^children  cry  in 


our 


economic  organization,  which  gene-  j^r  .  ^^^yj^^^  ^uo  uuuuaou  uiv  m 
»tes  misery,  a^d  which  must  be  sub-  tjeir  lonely  cradles-and  we  have 
dned  at  any  cost,  if  we  are  not  to  perish    ci^^ap  doth  ! 


DISMAL  DOfiBS  ;  OB,  A  NIGHT  AT  0BOW-8TBEBT  THBATBB. 

Sib  Jokah  Babbikgton,  writing  of  Ireland,  I  was  invited,  after  "  Oom- 

the  Dublin  theatres  in  his  time,  tells  mons,"  to  wine,  that  is,  to  drink 

us  : —  whiskey-punch  with  Bob  Jackson  in 

'•The  phiy-houses  were  then  lighted  bis  rooms.     The   rain   waa   falling 

with  tallow  candles,  stuck  into  tin  cir-  heavily,  and  the  pleasant  companion- 

cles,  hanging  from  the  middle  of  the  ship  of  Xh^  Billing,  Hugh  Singleton, 

stage,  which  were  every  now  and  then  and  Bob  himself  was  more  attractive 

tnuffed  by  some  performer;  and  two  than  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 

wldlers,   with  fixed   bayonets,  always  ^^  ^he  Astronomy  of  Brinkley  in  a 

Stood  ^V***'l?«''r,,Z,.J"fn  or^lr  solitary  chamber,  so,  without  remon- 

droU  The  Udies  and  gentlemen  in  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^'  ?\  in  Library-square, 
boxes,  always  went  dressed  out  nearly  We  were  soon  joined  by  a  lew  others, 
M  for  Vourt ;  the  strictest  etiquette  and  college-men,  each,  to  my  suipnse,  pro- 
decorum  were  preserved  in  that  circle,  ducing  as  he  entered  some  article  of 
whilst  the  pit,  as  being  full  of  critics  and  wearing  apparel.  Troke,  I  remember, 
wisemen,  was  particularly  respected,  brought  rorth  an  iron-gray  hunting- 
except  when  the  young  gentlemen  of  coat,  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons 
the  University  occasionally  forced  them-  ^  j^rge  as  saucers;  but  this   was 


»elv«  in,  to  revenge  some  inralvrealOT  ^^    ^^^    pronounced   too    remark- 

a^a^rs^thi^iisir'^^^^  tthZlhtrSeci^^^^^^^ 

dirtied  men,  and  peaceable  people  ge-  J^^o  bunted  \nth  George  Longfielffs 

nersUy.  decamped  forthwith,  and  the  hounds,    which  were  then  kept  lit 

young gentlemenasgenerany proceeded  Green   Hdls  by    "Fisty  Murphy," 

to  beat  and  turn  out  the  residue  of  the  as  he  was  called,  from  the  circum- 

audience,  and  to  break  every  thing  tibt  stance  of  his  having  a  short  arm,  tea 

came  within  theh:  reach.'*  a  man  I  knew  in  Limerick  Was  call^ 

Matters  theatrical  were  not  quite  "  Panther,"  because  his  father  once 

80  bad  in  my  day  ;  but  I  remember  kept  a  bear.    A  dark  claret-coloured 

that  one  evening,  long  ago,  when  the  coat  of  Bojrton's  was  adopted  in  place 

Marquess  of  WeUesley,  brother  to  of  Troke's  iron-gray.  An  often-washed 

"the  Duke,**  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  rest  of  yellowiSi  kerseymere,  which 

31* 
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appertained  to  Robert  Duncan,  was    except  myself,  but  even  upon  me  the 
added  to  it,  and  both  were  closed    conviction  soon  dawned  tbat,  for  bome 
around  two  good  sized  bolsters,  which    purpose  or  other,  we  were  to  be  ac ■ 
had  been  cribbed  from  poor  Piirdon's    companied  in  our  visit  to  the  theatre 
chambers.     Then   followed  Oxford-    by  our  friend  the  Lay  Figure,  anii  that 
gray  inejcpressibles,  and  a  pair  of  very    the  tickets  had  been  obtained  for  the 
old  Wellington   boots,   both  stuffed    purpose  of  facilitating  his  admission, 
with  straw,  the  continuity   of  the    It  wari  approaching  seven  o'clock,  the 
whole   being   preserved    by  sundry    hour  at  which  the  doors  of  the  theatre 
stitches,  made  witli  a  large  packing-    were  opened  in  those  days,  when  I 
needle  and  twine.    Here,  then,  was    observed  some  five  or  six  of  our  party 
a  man  complete,  with  the  exception    straining  at  the  buttons  of  their  ore r- 
of  "the  human  face  divine, '  and  a    coats  to  get  them  to  fit  into  the  but- 
hat.     A  shocking  bad  specimen  of    ton-holes  over  a  pillow,  which  each 
the  latter  was  not  difficult  to  find,  the    appeared  determined  to  cany  with 
former  exhausted  all  the  pictorial  art    him,  and  to  conceal    "  The  night  wai^ 
of  the  assembled  collegians,  and  when    dark  and  drear>%"  when  Troke  put 
finished,  the  suggestion  of  Troke,  that    his  bugle  to  the  window  and  sounded 
one  eye  and  cheek,  with  part  of  the    two  or  three  notes  of  Garryowen,  ami 
forehead,  should   be    covered  by  a    then  Ottiwell  offered  his  arm  to  our 
bandage  of  silk  handkerchief,  was    dummy  friend  on  one  side,  and  Bob 
hailed  as  a  splendid  device  to  conceal    Jackson  on  the  other,  and  so  they 
imperfections.     When  all  was  com-    descended  the  stairs,  the  remainder  of 
pleted,  the  shabby-genteel  gentleman    us  following, 
was  placed  sitting  upright  on  a  chair,        When  we  reached  the  court  it  was 
at  the  side  of  the  table  on  which  stood    evident  that  we  were  expected  hy  a 
the  tumblers  and  materials ;  the  large    lar^e  body  of  students,  who  were  lin- 
black  iron  kettle,  which  had  for  some    genng  about,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they 
time  been  "  singing  songs  of  family    saw  us,  moved  off  in  twos  and  threes 
glee"  on  the  fire,  was  put  into  requi-    towards  College-green,  some  preced- 
sition,  the  punch  was  made,  and  then    ing  and  others  following,  but  all  vi^- 
fiob  Duncan,  in  a  speech  compounded    lant,  lest  there  should  oe  any  inter- 
of  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  Irish,    ruption  to  the  progress  of  the  gentlt^- 
proposed  his  health,  defending  him  at    man  in  the  claret-coloured  coat  For- 
the  same  time  from  the  imputation    tune  favours  the  bold ;  and  walking 
of  being  merely  a  "  a  man  of  straw,"    steadily  along,  with  an  umbrella  over 
and  demonstrating  the  calumny  that    his  head,  our  two  friends,  well  de- 
he  was  "  feather-brained,"  by  point-    fended  in  front  and  carefully  guarded 
ing  out  the  exemplary  quietude  and    in  the  rear,  safely  conveyed  our  silent 
consistent  prudence  of  his  conduct    friend  through  College-green,  Dann-- 
under  the  present  exciting  circum-    street,  and  Fownes's-street,  to  the  mid- 
stances.    Ottiwell,  who  was  a  capital    die  gallery  door  of  the  theatre  in  Grow- 
ventriloquist,  replied  for  our  friend    street,  which  was  not  yet  open.  Then 
very  humorously,  winding  up  by  de-    came  a  moment  of  thrilling  apprehcn- 
claring  that  he  would  forfeit  life  itself    sion,  for  at  this  period  Lord  \V  ellt^ley 
rather  than  flinch  for  a  moment  from    was  not  peculiarly  popular  in  Dublin, 
the  important  duty  which  it  had  de-    and  the  theatre  was  surrounded  by  a 
volved  upon  him  to  discharge  before    large  body  of  watchmen  and  mounted 
the  night  was  over  ;  a  declaration  *  police,  beside  the  guard  of  honour  at 
which  was  received  with  a  deafening    the  entrance  to  the  boxes.    But  the 
round  of  cheers.    Bob  Jackson  then    teeming  rain,  the  darkness — ^for  there 
took  from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  small,    were  no  gas-lamps  in  those  days— the 
soiled  tickets,  on  each  of  which  was    multitumnous  umbrellas,  the  noisy 
inscribed,  "Theatre    Royal,    Crow-    crowd  about  the  doors  waiting  for  ad- 
street  ;  Middle  Gallery,  Admit  One,"    mittance,  and  the  serried  phalanx  of 
observing,  that  as  it  was  a  ^'  Command    college-men  by  whom  we  were  sur- 
night,"  he  thought  it  well  to  procure    rounded,  favoured  our  object,  and 
them  beforehand,  lest  we  should  have    afterafewmomentaof  painful  anxiety, 
any  delay  at  the  doors,  which,  in  the    the  doors  were  openea,  the  rush  was 
present  dropping  weather,  would  be    made,    our   reacly    tickets    enaWeil 
far  from  pleasant.    This  was  all  per-    lis  to  pass  the  mob,  who  had  to  pay 
feetly  understood  by  those  present,    for  theirs,  and  we  pawed  the  cheque- 
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takers,  exclaiming  that  ^  poor  Dobbs  Majesty  of  England.   Then  everybody 
was  terribly  hart  in  the  crush  at  the  in  every  portion  of  the  house,  stood 
door,"  and  got  quietly  and  comfort-  up,  peered  over,  and  stretched  their 
ably  seated  in  the  second  row  of  seats,  necks,  in  order  to  get  a  good  view  of 
very  near  the  centre  of  the  middle  the  viceregal  party,  and  then  was  seen 
^^alfery,  still  surrounded  by  a  cordon  a  large  man,  clothed  in  sables,  with  a 
of  gooa  men  and  true,  who  took  care  white  wand  in  his  hand,  walking  back- 
to  resent  at  once  any  impertinent  ob-  wards  into  the  state  box,  bowing  at 
Bcrvatious  on  the  very  evident  incapa-  the  same  time  most  profoundly,  fol- 
bility  of  our  lay  friend.  lowed  quickly  by  a  short,  shrivelled. 
On  looking  round  I  found  that  the  white-haired  old  man,  in  a  uniform  of 
house  was  crowded  in  everv  part,  with  blue  and  gold,  with  a  glittering  star 
the  exception  of  the  state  box,  which,  upon  his  oreast,  and  a  magnihcent, 
ina^^nificently  fitted  up  with  crimson  bioonung,  beautiful,  lar^esized^appy 
drapery,  mirrors,  the  roval  arms,  and  looking  woman,  formerly  Mrs.  Patter* 
two  heavily  gilt  arm-chairs,  was  re-  son,  of  American  origin,  but  then 
served  for  His  Excellency,  the  Mar-  Marchioness  of  Wellesley.     As  they 
rhionesB  and  suite,  who  had  not  yet  entered  they  bowed  to  the  right  and 
arrived.    In  the  middle  box  of  the  to  the  left  and  all  round  the  house, 
dress  circle  was  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  and  were  received  with  clapping  of 
his  &;orgeou8  robe  of  scarlet  and  ermine,  hands,  cheers,  and  ear-piercing  wnis- 
with  the  collar  of  S.S.  round  his  neck  ties  from  the  upper  gallery.    Their 
aTid  over  his  shoulders,  the  mace  beings  box  was  soon  filled  by  pages,  equerries, 
conspicuously  displayed  in  front  of  aides-de-camp,  and  other  officers  of 
him ;  beside  him  was  the  blooming  the  household,  amongst  others.  Sir 
Lit dy  Mayoress,  and  behind  him  were  Stewart  Bruce,  of  stately  presence; 
theSheriii8,Becorder,andmanymem-'  Sir  Charles  Vernon,  the  best  story- 
1  M?rs  of  the  Common  Council  Imme-  teller  of  his  time ;  Bob  Williams,  after- 
iliatclv  opposite  the  state  box,  on  the  wards  Master  of  the  Horse ;  and  Jack 
left  of  the  stage,  was  the  Commander  Rich,  then  and  since  a  gallant  soldier 
of  the  Forces,  with  a  brilliant  staff,  at  Sebastopol;  then  dear  little  pages, 
uides-de-Gamp,acyutant-generals,quar-  in  full  scarlet  uniform,  with  their  hair 
t4.'r-master  generals,  commissary  gene-  powdered.   As  soon  as  all  were  within 
nils,  and  afi  other  kinds  of  generals,  the  box,  the  man  in  black,  Mr.  Frede- 
>rilitary  uniforms  were  plentifully  rick  Jones,  lessee  of  the  theatre,  bowed 
scattered  over  the  boxes,  which  were  himself  out,  no  one  taking  any  notice 
i'till  to  repletion  with  the  beauty  and  of  him,  and  the  green  curtain  was 
fashion  of  Dublin.  On  taking  a  more  rung  up,  displaying  on  the  stage  the 
careful  survey  of  the  galleries,  I  per-  whole  body  of  the  performers,  who 
ceived  that  knots  of  college-men  were  proceeded  to  sing     God  save   the 
sutationed  in  several  parts  of  them,  iCing," — we  were  not  blessed  with  a 
and  Queen  at  that  time — in  a  strain  far 
**  What  gave  riae  more  vigorous  than  musical ;   then 
To  no  little  »urpri»e"  every  oue  cheered,  ladies  waved  their 
on  my  part,  was  seeing  four  of  the  handkerchiefs,  ana  the  greater  part  of 
nix  men  who  had  enlarg^  their  figures  the  audience  joined  in  the  chorus, 
by  the  concealment  of  Purdon^s  pil-  During  this  uproar  there  were  fre- 
1<»ws,  sitting  quietly,  two  at  each  side,  quent  cries  from  an  individual  in  the 
in  the  slips  or  upper  boxes,  which  middle  gallery,  of  "  Hats  off !"  and 
were  somewhat  too  near  the  ceiling  to  "  Stand  up !"  evidently  directed  to- 
be  pleasant  positions  in  a  crowded  wards  our  Silent  Figure ;  and  this  was 
assembly,  ana  subsequently  recognis-  soon  taken  up  by  others,  who  were 
ing  the  other  two  in  the  front  row,  at  annoyed  at  seeing  a  man  sitting  down 
either  end  of  the  middle  gallery.  with  his  hat  on  during  the  singmg  of 
But  my  observations  were  soon  in-  the  National  Anthem ;  but  suddenly 
terruptcd  by  the  flare  of  trumpets,  the  man  who  was  most  vociferous  in 
announcing  that  the  guard  of  honour  his  anger  got  a  smart  crack  on  his 
was  presenting  arms,  as  His  Excel-  cranium  from  a  blackthorn  stick,  and 
lency  the  most  noble  the  Marquess  of  a  blow  in  the  face  from  a  powerful 
Wellesley  descended  from  his  carriage  fist;  and  while  in  a  state  of  obfus- 
to  honour  the  theatre  with  the  august  cation,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  at- 
presence  of  the  representative  of  the  tack,  was  dragged  out  of  the  gallery 
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by  three    or  four   college-men,  who         Would  he  dispky  the  greater  woe, 

loudly  charged  him  with  making  a  HeiUj^hiabreMtawipomtekistot; 
murdWous  a&  m>on  an  unoffend-  geTJbrSiroe'rnTil^^^^  bre«t 
ing  gentleman ;  and  havmg  thua  re-  His  turns  are  swings- hii  step  a  jump- 
moved  him  from  the  house,  by  the  His  feelings  fits— his  touch  a  thump. 

judicious  administration  of  a  couple         And  violent  in  all  his  parta, 

of  half-crowns  to  as  many  old  "  Char-        He  speaks  by  gusts,  and  moves  by  itaita" 

lies,**  they  had  him  comfortably  lodged  Whatever  the  play  was,  there  was 
in  St.  Andre w's-street  watch-house  but  little  intellectual  enjoyment  to  l'<^ 
for  the  night,  when  they  returned  to  derived  from  it,  for  in  every  part  of 
their  evening's  amusement  at  the  the  house,  except  the  dress  circle 
theatre.  In  the  meantime,  to  prevent  there  were  continual  disturbances, 
further  annoyance  of  the  same  de-  They  appeared  to  commence  in  the 
scription,  Ottiwell  and  Jackson  con-  pit,  where  the  words,  "  You  lie,  you 
trived  to  make  their  silent  friend  as-  scoundrel !"  were  uttered  in  a  loud 
sume  an  erect  position  between  them,  voice,  followed  immediately  by  the 
and,  taking  off  his  hat,  appeared  to  exhibition  of  two  men  making  vigor- 
wipe  from  his  brows  the  evidences  of  ous  blows  at  each  other,  others  inter- 
the  cruel  assault  to  which  he  had  fering,  and  talking  loudly,  and  ending 
been  so  innocently  subjected.  in  three  or  four  ot  the  party  retiring 

The  singing  of  "  God  save  the  King'*  from  the  house,  soon,  however,  to  ap- 
came  to  a  close,  and  then  he  was  at  pear  in  another  part  of  it.  Then  came 
liberty  to  resume  his  seat,  until  the  a  desperate  uproar  from  the  upper 
repeated  calls  and  shouts  for  the  air  galleiy.  Which  was  no  sooner  quelled 
of  "Patrick's  Day**  were  complied  than  a  regular  boxing-match,  in  which 
with,  when  he  had  again  to  be  held  eight  or  nine  men  were  enga^^ed,  took 
upright,  while  the  orchestra  played  place  on  the  right  of  the  middle  gal- 
tnat  beautiful  air  three  or  four  times,  lery,  followed  quickly  by  a  scrimmage 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries  beating  on  the  left  of  it. 
time  to  it  with  their  sticks  and  iron-  At  this  period  the  orderly  and  well- 
shod  heels.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  disposed  portion  of  the  audience  he- 
then  again  bowed  to  the  house,  all  ^n  to  become  impatient  at  the  con- 
round,  took  his  seat  and  a  pinch  of  tmual  uproar  and  confusion,  and  cries 
snuffy  and  the  play  commenced.  of  "  Shamei)  shame,"  were  heard  from 

I  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,    the  pit,  and  even  from   the  dress 
call  to  mind  what  the  performances    circle;  these  were  re-echoed  loudly  by 
were  which  had  been  "commanded"    the  galleries,  and  cries  of  "Turn  nim 
for  that  evening's  amusement,  but  I    out,   "Knock  him  down,"  and  variouB 
perfectly  recollect  that,  amongst  the    other  exclamations  indicative  of  vcr>- 
actresses  on  the  occasion,  were  Miss    forcible  intentions,  were  uttered  i» 
Walstein  and  Mrs.  Williams;  and    loud  and  angry  voices.    To  me,  who 
amongst  the  actors  were  Fulham,  and    had  been  admitted  in  some  degree  to 
Talbot,  and  Barry,  and  Williams— all    understand  what  was  going  on,  it  was 
great  favourites  on  the  Dublin  boards,    quite  evident  that  all  the  fights  which 
especially  the  last,  who  was  as  miuch    had  hitherto  taken  place  in  the  difFer- 
esteemed  as  a  man  as  he  was  ad-    ent  parts  of  the  house  were  sham 
mired  as  an  actor.    His  manner  on    fights ;  that  the  noise,  and  the  com- 
the  stage  has  been  admirably  carica-    plaints,  and  tEe  threats  which  issued 
tured  in  "Familiar  Epistles,"  which    from  the  pit  and  the  galleries  were 
were  generally  attributed  to  the  pen    got  up  by  confederates,  for  the  pur- 
of  John  Wilson  Croker,  but  which    pose  of  disturbing  the  progress  of  the 
Frederick  Jones,  the  lessee  and  mana-    play,   and   rendering   the   audience 
gCT  of  the  theatre,  whom  they  seriously    angry  and  impatient,  and  that  these 
injured,  believed  to  have  been  written    confederates  were  chiefly  ooUege-meo. 
by  the  late  Baron  Smith.    The  lines       However,  the  storm  appeared  to 
upon  Ned  Williams  are  as  follows : —    subside ;  one  act  of  the  play  proceed- 
ed in  peace  and  quietness,  and  it  wai 

"S;^?''^^'"■T?•^***f,™'*•f^^'°'^*    evident,  from  the  "nods  and  he<*k8 
Wiih  iMe  mort  whim.ieiijly  gmff,  ^^^  wreathed  smiles"  which  lightetl 

.^Mtting  the  Cftrclest  tons  ox  ocean,  xl     j  •  ^^ ,       »•****»**  *'e"    . 

^wSinia  each  fine  and  easy  motion  :  JP  ***«  ^^ess  Circle  that  the  ladies  had 

TS^t  to  his  aidei  his  elbows  pirn,  become  reassured,  and  that  the  dark 

iad  dabbles  with  his  hands  uke  fins.  clouds  of  rising  anger  were  dispelled 
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from  the  breasts  of  their  male  com-  creased  fury^while  the  cries  of  Down 

panions,   who    devoted    themselves  with  Dobbs  !*^  *' Throw  him  overP 

assiduously  to  the  duly  of  rendering  were  echoed  from  all  parts  of  the 

things    as    agreeable    as    possible,  house. 

The  actors  did  every  thin^  m  their  At  this  moment,  I  perceived  my 
power  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  four  friends  in  the  lattices,  or  upper 
audience  to  the  stage,  and  were  in  boxes,  and  my  two  friends  at  each 
some  degree  successful,  for  the  house  end  of  the  middle  gallery,  quietly 
was    evidently  beginning  to  sympa-  shaking  the  pillows,  which  they  had 
thize  with  the  sorrows  of  the  heroine,  concealed  under  their  coats,  having 
and  Williams's  indignant  slap  on  his  previously  ripped  them  up,  over  the 
breast  and  emphatic  pointing  of  his  pit    In  a  moment  the  whole  atmos- 
toe  received  theif  usual  allowance  of  phere  of  the  house  was  filled  with 
applause,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  feathers,  floating  away  gently  in  every 
tremendous  uproar  in  the  middle  gal-  direction,  causing  lau^hterTrom  some, 
lery,  sticks  rattling  upon  hats  and  anger  in  others,  and  mducing  almost 
heads,  cries  of  terror  from  women,  every  man  in  the  pit  to  put  up  his 
shouts  and  curses  from  men.  ezclama-  umbrella.    But  the  cries  and  snouts 
tions  from  many  of  "  Turn  nim  out !''  and  blows  around  the  unhappy  Dobbs, 
**Tlux>whimoverr- "Itwasyou,sir!"  as  our  lay  figure  was  now  denomi- 
^'  Tou  lie,  sir!"  and  other  elegant  ex-  nated,  soon  attracted  all  attention ; 
pressionB.    The  several  parties  of  bel-  for  he  was  seen  as  if  struggling  on  the 
iigerents  appeared  to  be  fis[hting  their  parapet  which  protected  the  front 
wav  from  the  back  and  sides  of  the  row  of  the  gallerv^  while  Jackson  and 
galleiy  towards  its  centre,  near  which  Ottiwell  were  making  des^rate  efforts 
sat  our  lav  friend  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  to  loosen  his  hold  from  it,  and  cries 
and  as  silent  as  a  fish.    At  length  of  "Throw  him  over**  were  uttered 
every  man  in  the  middle  gallery  ap-  more  vociferously  than  ever,  with 
peared  to  be  engaged  in  the  m^lee.  eheers  and  groans  as  each  party  ap- 
while  it  was  evident  to  the  initiated  peared  to  be  getting  the  better  of  tne 
that  few  of  the  blows  which  were  other.    At  last,  poor  Dobbs,  after  re- 
given  and  received  were  aimed  in  ceiving  a  dreadful  blow  on  the  head 
anger,  or  intended  to  inflict  punish-  from  a  bludgeon,  appeared  lifelesa 
ment,  but  to  those  at  a  .distance  it  When  Jackson  and  Ottiwell  took  him 
seemed  to  be  a  desperate  hand-to-  up  in  their  arms,  and,  giving  him  a 
hand   encounter.    The  heady  fi^ht  swine  backwards  and  then  forwards, 
still  swayed  to  and  fro,  approachmg  sent  him  flying  through  the  feathers, 
giadoally  nearer  the  centre  of  the  into   the  pit,  amidst   groans,  yells, 
middle  gallery :  the  audience  in  the  shouts,  and  shrieks,  from  all  parts  of 
pit  were  all  looking  upwards ;  and  it  the  house. 

became  impossible,  even  to  the  repre-  He  fell  upon  his  face,  about  the 

sentative  of  the   sovereign  or   his  middle  of  the  pit,  the  occupiers  of 

straiffht-laoed  suite,  to  preserve  their  which  surged  aside  in  eveiy  direction, 

nofiMjUance,  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  where  he  lay  with  his  face  down- 

the    spot  where  our  friend  in  the  wards,  apparently  bereft  of  Ufe.  The 

claret-coloured  coat  sat,  when  sud-  actors  fled  from  the  stage ;  the  gal- 

denly  three  of  the  fiercest  of  the  bel-  leries  were  suddenlv  emptied :  the 

liferents  made  a  rush  at  him.  struck  Lord  Lieutenant  and  suite,  with  the 

hun  violently,  exclaiming  loudlv  that  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  Lord 

he  must  be  quiet  or  leave  the  house.  Mayor,  left  the  house,  and  rasley,  the 

This  was  resented  with  apparently  Coroner,  as  he  passed  along  the  corri- 

great  vigour  by  Bob  Jackson  and  Otti-  dor,  called  upon  every  man  he  met, 

well,  and  then  came  csrieB  from  the  in  the  King's  name,  to  sit  upon  the 

upper  sallery,  and  the  back  part  of  inquest. 

the  middle  jrallery  of  "Down  with  This  was  the  hist  I  saw  of  the 
Dobbs!"  *'Put  him  out!"  ** Throw  transaction,  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
him  over  1"  found  myself  at  the  Carlinsford  Oys- 
From  the  violence  of  the  attack  ouy  ter  House,  where,  after  a  frugal  sup- 
lay  friend  was  thrust  from  his  oridaal  per,  I  retired  to  my  bed.  Next  day, 
seat  on  the  second  ben<^  to  the  Iront,  however,  I  heard  Uiat  a  very  quiet 
and  there  the  fight  raged  with  in-  and  xnoffbnsive  young  man,  a  favourite 
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pupil  of  Singer,  the  Fellow,  who,  from  was  informed  Uutt  he  had  uXn. 

nis  studious  habits  and  solitarvmode  ders,  went  as  a  missionary  u»  Vy 

of  life,  was  called  '*  Dismal  ]$obbs,"  Canada,  where  be  was  brvtallj  s . 

had  been  summoned  before  the  board,  dered   in   an   enganment  brtv* 

and  was  rusticated  for  a  riot  in  the  Vashti  Rocera  and  toesaTifeu:.' 

Theatre.    Many  years  afterwards,  I  of  Wolf  Isumd. 


A   LEGEND  OF  THE  KUPHBATBS. 


[Tnditiott  mj%  that  tbe  ProplMt  Ezokiel  wm  murdered  in  Bftbyloo  by  ••«•  J««iik  fr*.  • 
liom  he  had  oonvieted  of  idolatry.     £piph*iiiui  writer  that  he  was  buried  Sa  ibt  t<9' 


whom 


There  is  a  tomb  near  Bagdad, 
A  place  of  memories,  wonderful  and  solemn  ; 
The  riyer  rushes  by  the  gray  old  wall ; 
Inside,  a  silver  lamp  lets  its  ravs  fall 
Upon  the  parchment  of  an  opened  volume, 
A  light  perpetual ! 


Far  in  the  old-world  ages, 
Two  awful  Patriarchs  there  were  laid  to  rest, 
Shem— and  to  Shem,  with  laughter  sweet,  sweet  tears. 
Who  came  the  first-bom  of  his  baby  peers, 
Arphaxad — now  a  b«ud  is  on  his  breast, 
Snow*d  by  four  hundred  yean. 


And  there  in  long  procession. 
The  Arab  bent,  the  Hebrew  pilgrim  knelt ; 
Each  one  bare  jewels  wrapp'd  in  crimson  fold. 
Bare  pearl  or  ingot,  till  the  dark  and  old 
Sepulchre,  like  the  night  heaven's  black  blue  beU, 
Glimmer'd  with  starry  gold. 


On  swept  the  years  like  billows, 
And  great  man  after  great  man  dropped  and  fell. 
Like  Uossom  after  nlossom  from  tne  stem 
Of  human  life  ;  but  wise  men  said  of  them 
Each  one,  that  he  had  wrouffht  or  thought  full  well. 
But  not  attained  to  Shem. 


On  swept  the  years — still  onward— 
But  to  those  awful  twain  there  came  no  mate. 
And  evermore  the  silver  lamp  buin*d  lone. 
And  on  two  faces  white  its  n^  were  thrown. 
No  third  came  to  them  in  their  awful  state. 
Their  peer  and  equal  known. 
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At  last  a  prophet  dumber'd. 
The  elders  fi:ather'd  of  the  sons  of  Eber, 
And  all  the  sages  of  the  mystic  East, 
To  judge  about  Ezekiel  the  Priest, 
Who  saw  the  vision  by  the  river  Chebar. 
And  when  the  parley  ceased, 

Uprose  a  snow  beard  ancient — 
''And  I  have  read,"  he  said,  *'  each  prophet  scroll, 

Divinest  melodies  of  love  and  death, 
*  The  golden  song,  the  dawn-blush'd  A^jeleth, 
Beautinil  minstrelsies,  lilies  of  the  soul, 

Blown  by  God's  gentlest  breath. 


"  Yet  Asaph  and  King  David, 
Have  not  won  them  the  glory  of  this  grave. 
To  sleep  this  charmed  lamplight  on  their  face, 
To  sleep  with  father  Shem,  in  this  fair  place, 
To  sleep  beside  the  silver-washing  wave, 
They  have  not  won  such  grace. 


"  Now  to  the  son  of  Buzi, 
Men,  brethren,  fathers,  I  award  this  crown  ; 
Not  for  high  anthem  or  maiestic  hymn. 
Not  for  the  visions  of  the  cherubim. 
Not  for  the  lamentations  raining  down. 
Through  clouds  of  music  dim  : 


"  But  for  the  human  sorrow. 
There,  where  he  calls  his  wife,  his  eye's  desire, 
For  that  sweet  touch  of  nature  let  him  rest 
Ensepulchred  among  earth's  holiest, 
And  fasten  ye  his  scroll  with  silver  wire. 
Here  shall  ye  keep  it  best" 


A  wild  tradition,  truly ! — 
Yet  wisely  teaching  that  the  song  most  human. 
Wins  immortality  no  others  have. 
The  poet  rests  sublimer  by  Time's  wave— 
Who  sings  one  tender  truth  of  man  or  woman, 
Wants  not  a  glorious  grave. 


*  HeadingB  of  Psalms Michtam,  a  Grolden  Psalm ;  Aijeleth  Shahar,  Hind  of 

the  Morning ;  Upon  Sboshannim,  Lilies. 
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THE  FBENCH  NAVY  IN  1861. 

A  FULL  and  important  article,  extend-  among  indiridnali,  im 

ing  to  thirty-nine  pages,  on  La  Ma-  ne"  'fouW  not  long  remaiD 

vine  Francaise  in  1661,  having  ap-  [rom  aggrewjon.  Tb«  mow  pf 

peared  in  the  Bevue  C^temp^aine  ^*^■*•»^^  *£j  ™^  *?FtC?"*  *  * 

of  28th  February  last  we  present  our  l^S^KlS^Sict^W 

readers  with  the  Mowing  extracts  suchformidmblecoooeotfmtfoii,airft%rL 

from  this  unusual  and  enlightening  mpi^  invasiont,  thai  the  iin  i— rj    i 

account  of  the  French  Navy.    The  prerentite  vigilance  waa  new  moivcv 

writer  is  Comte  G.  de  la  Tour,  Depute  dent.    Never  waa  it  more  uninwiy  t^* 

au  Corps  Legislati/j  and  it  would  every  Oovemment  ahould  haw  at  r* 

seem  that,  besides  availing  himself  of  dispoaal  forcca  capable  of  protcctiag  tir 

much  of  tne  information  contained  in  national  Intereala,  of  gnardliig  tke  f  »- 

Capitain  Foullio/s  treatise,  to  which  *«»«•  "^  sparing  tlM  blood  oT  tb» 

we  recently  drew  our  readers'  notice,  '*°** 

he  has  been  put  in  possession  of  other  **  Thi«  doty  ia  yet  more  eipeaaBi 

.valuable  information.    Certainly  he  poaed  on  the  powers  charged  with  ^ 

has  been  enabled  to  write  a  compre-  S£«!I%  •**%  Tu?*J!JSl?  i!f^^ 

hensive  paper  on  a  warlike   topic,  ^'/^'J  Jli^  JSSVT 

which  u  now  en^ging  the  warm  at-  ^„.  they  haTe^nore  Are  Uma 

tention  of  our  neighbours  across  the  Terance— they  are  more 

Channel,  and  has  probably  done  so  steadfast.    To  them  wa             , 

because  the  success  of  the  '^Gloire"  itself  as  Ureiy,  bnlliaat,  •wcjumimL  ir 

is  not  only  a  source  of  pride,   but  at  least  be  marked  by  a  aviei 

of    hope    for   an    honourable    and  ploits.    The  ^efol  la  to  them  d 

perhaps  glorious  struggle  with  the  importance.    Repeated  revcnai 

English,  should  unforeseen  and  un-  commencement  of  a  campaign  d** 

happy   circumstances    bring    about  ^^^f'^^pJh}!^?!?^  ^^  ^ 

«.«•     rpu^  r^w^^s^  ^r  ♦»>«  ^^T^}^  :«.  o  tated ;  the  chiefs  are  accoaed,  etfliB  a 

war.    The  object  of  the  article,  ma  ot  treaaon  ia  raised ;  itthenbeeu.- 

Review  having  Impenabst  preposses-  difflcult  to  repair  kiaae^  and  wimujh 

sions,  is  to  excite  this  national  atton-  to  avoid  diaaatera. 

tion  into  action,  in  order  that,  by  «  t»  s    *w  --^--    ..^ .i.  . 

demoMtmting  tJie  inferiority  of  the  t^-^ ±^^^,'''*''^'  *^  *' 


V      ^x.   a    *,.. ^^      A      •*!.  *u  forces  should  alwaya  be  mainfinad  is 

French  fleet  as  compared  with  the  excellent  condiUooa  of  diapowhiUty.  .r- 

Bntishy  a  strong  desire  may  be  mam-  ganUation,  and  armameatTWi 

fested  by  the  French  people  for  the  be  decided  more  and  mnn  bf 

augmentation  of  their  navy.  strokes,  skUfoUy  oombiaed,  aad 

By  way  of  exordium,  Count  de  la  Tour  carried.     These  tctrifale   sunl 

remarks  that  the  theory  of  |>eace  is  are  in  a  state  to  hring  dova 

by  no  means  carried  into  practice,  and  «mpire  of  the  Oontiaeat  vb«irw«r«  * 

whilst  deprecating  "  ambitious  rival-  ••  ^«  have  not  to  fear  ^oonliskm.     « •» 

ricsbetwecn  Christian  nations,  pushed  ^57 *  ?^    m^   secopdfai|  the  uM^,t«. . 

toactual.combatbprideofst'^^^  SSr'^i^^:;?^?^::^ 

IS  of  ommon  that  war  will  not  cease  ^^  could  defend^raelm  limnhi^, 

under  the  existing  constitution  of  hu-  on  all  oar  land  fVonticn,  howver  mL 

man  nature.  nerable  they  may  be  oo  the  Rbiaa  a^A. 

**  Philanthropiata  and  financiers,  **  he  Bnt  can  we  say  the  sane  ae  r^ 

aays,  **areentirely  right  in  doTeluping,  coaata?    Ia  our  maailflwi 

theoretically,  this  pacitic  theme :  on  tms  frontier  of  2,400  kuomatfea 

gronnd  they  agree  with  all  social  and  from  a  sudden  blow  ?    Coald  it.  at 

Christian  principles.    Bnt  if  fVum  the  moment,  repnlse  a  vigorottslr. 

domain  of  ideas  we  paaa  to  facts,  what  ed  attack  ?    Ia  o«r  «**wtu«!| 

do  we  perceire  ?    The  permanent  necea-  proportioned  to  thai  of  England  f 

aity  of  the  defence  of  man  ajrainat  man.  we  be  aaffldentJIy  awifUy  peipi 

Nothing  la  rarer  than  fraternal  charity  an  aggreasiTe  reaiataaee.  iftiM  

in  the  bamaa  heart.  Erery  one  is  obliged  of  France  and  the  Ubcrfy  of  the  ^ 

to  keep  watch  ortr  Ua  personal  aafety ;  were  contested  ?    ThewtaaalioasM^ 

and  amoogat  nalkma,  even  man  than  be  ezamioed.'* 
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From  his  political  point  of  view,  pease  it.     It  is  therefore  allowahle  to 

M.  de  la  Toun  complacently  regarding  "k  if  the  English  will  be  alway.  inoffen- 

the  power  ol  the  imperial  army  to  sive  and  calm  m  their  foreign  politics? 

.  2^„*^^:^^^^^\  ^«i;*;r.«  T^iii'Tifc,  And  it  is  very  necessary  to  give  a  serious 

resist  any  contmental  coahtion,  points  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  Jhe  enormbus  Expenses  they 

to  the  royal  seaports  of  England  as  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  imposed  upon 

the  spots  whence  the  only  danger  to  themselves,  especially  a  year  since,  in 

France  might  issue,  m  case  of  a  com-  order  to  acquire  a  crushing  preponder- 

bination  of  which  England  might  be  ance  over  the  French  navy." 
a  party.    Looking  inland,  he  makes 

these  remarks  on  British  Volnnteers,  Our  author  proceeds  to  show  how 

which  show  that  he,  at  least,  does  not  this  preponderance  has  been  obtained 

accord  this  patriotic  force  even  the  in  the  place  of  a  proportion  so  diffev- 

minor  measure  of  value,  as  a  defence,  ent  and  startling  that,  when  it  was 

that  aome  of  his  compatriots  aJlow  it:  announced,  ''England  was  sleeping, 

full  of  confidence  ;"  but  was  awakened 

«« liet  us  first  throw  a  glance  over  the  ^y  the  bugle  call  that  France  had 

movemoit  which  has  lately  operated  m  gt^jen  ^  march  on  her  "  during  her 

England.    This  «mntry  is  i"  efferyes.  ^          „  « j^      ,,.  cries  this  legislative 

cence,  as  ifit  saw  the  enemy  at  Its  gates;  ^    *4.„    -m    j«  i„  rr^„,    «,^„o;««  k{« 

and  during  this  time  every  thing  with  us  ^^pu^y,  M.  de  la  Tour   arousmg  his 

sleeps.    Iteyond  the  Channel   150.000  country  as  if  he  were  the  watchman 

volunteers  answer  very  seriously  to  the  on  the   tower—  now,  it  is  *  ranee 

defiance  of  some  writers  who,  on  this  that  sleeps,  although   England  has 

side,  in  a  day  of  folly,  invited  France  to  placed  her  navy  on  a  war  footing. 

the  ctinquest  of  the   British  Islands.  France  seems  to  sleep  in  her  security. 

Without  diminishing  the  valour  of  our  ^  jf  the  seas  would  always  preserve 

nfeighhonrs  and  allies,  it  is  allowable  that  the  peace  they  enjoy  to-day.**^ 

our  soldiers,  tried  in  battle,  should  smile  There  are  not  wanting  m  France, 

"^iS^^^'^f  ^T^^nl*,^^  ^^  says,  people  who  excll  in  showing 

r:lr%*dl^irsrrgS^^^^^^^  the  co'^stV^^^  vices  of  the  army  an3 

of  London  hiwyers,  and  the  company  of  navy  of  England,  and  who  imagine 

barristers  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  pitched  that  the  sword  of  France  would  enter 

battle:  they  might  even,  if  the  God  of  there  up  to  the  hilt.    They  indicate, 

amiies  was  favourable  to  them,  hope,  as  an  extreme  cause  of  relative  weak- 

without  too  great  a  degree  of  pride,  to  ness,the  difficulty  of  recruitment,  and 

put  to  flight  those  troops  c/'etoe;  and  we  the   increasing    number  of   foreign 

dare  to  wager  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  gailors,  which  are  not  less,  at  present, 

combat,  the  cohort  of  six-foot  English  ^^^^  20,000,  in  the  British  fleet. 

^Ii^'S;^'J^*  I^^^J^T/oi^hfnl^lli^^  our  author  does  not  contradict  this 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  carbines  and  ^^^„„^^^i,:^^  „^  „^  a^i,^  „^«„  ^,,,. 
baronets  of  a  battaUon  of  our  little  exaggeration,  so  we  take  upon  our- 
Oiasseurs.  But  as  a  symptom  and  ma-  selves  to  do  so.  Ihen,  the  number 
nifeotation  of  a  national  sentiment,  this  of  registered  seamen  is  calculated  by 
almost  nnanlmous  arming  of  the  English  him  at  228,000  ;  and  he  justly  ob- 
is of  real  importance.  A  powerful  and  serves,  that  this  register  cannot  be 
warlike  people,  conscious  of  their  force,  compared  with  the  ingcriptiorij  since 
become  tired  of  always  trembling;  a  jt  excludes  fishermen,  boatmen,  and 
moment  comes  wben  they  will  rush  ^jj^  ^ew  of  the  fleet.  It  is  diffi- 
straight  into  ^e  danger,  «  order  to  ^^^  ^le  remarks,  to  know,  even  ap- 

^ffin  iV  thf  tt^h^  Itiiren  ^o  Foi°"l^^^'  ^'^  ^^  "T^^^  T'l 

have  given  motion  to  the  agitation?  I^h  sailors.      Some    es^mat»  it  at 

Without  precisely  seeking  for  war,  have  322,000  ;  others  at  420,000  :  and  he 

they  not  endeavoured  to  assure  them-  believes  that  the  mean  sum  of  370,000 

selves  of  the  means  of  eventually  sus-  would,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the  truth, 

taioing  it,  in  the  best  possible  conditions,  Yet  doubtless,  he  says,  England  pos- 

if  ic  should  suddenly  break  out  ?    This  sesses  from  three  to  four  times  more 

sappodtion  alone  explains  the  alarmist  g^^^  ^^  jner  (seafaring  men)  than 

iMgTiageoftheleadeWjag^nstw^^^^^^  France,  although  the  Utter  country 

«n^p^tician,Mr  Bngbt^^^^  ^      15,000  merchant  vessels  against 

Ru  ISl'fiv  5^«te^^^^^  the  forkier^s  26,000.    ThetonnSgeof 

^IfTnTbtXof  rifl e'^^^^^^^  the  shipping  oi^  Englaad  is  W,000 

ofCambridgeisincommand  of  another;  tons.    The  much  smaUer  tonnage  of 

the  Oovcmment  blows  the  flame  from  the  latter  8  vessels,  and  the  fewer 

time  to  time,  instead  of  seeking  to  ap-  number  of  her  fishermen,  explain  tke 
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diflference.    As  to  the  actual  number  would  be  senseless  to  expose  an  army  of 

of  sailors  employed  in  the  former's  1M),ooo  men  to  the  hazards  of  a  naval 

commercial  marine,  he  calculates  it  at  engagement,  and  even  to  throw  it  on  the 

250,000.    Notwithstanding  the  mag-  ^"fi^*"|l  ^l^^'^^^'  l^'^^'.^g*'  f^^"  ^ 

•«;4.J^^  ^^  *u;-  ««««.,«^«   ♦k^  ^^r^^oCl  It  could  disembark  without  a  contest. 

^^^^?e  of  this  resoui-ce,  tlie  recruit-  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

ment  of  the  British  navy  is  not,  re-  ^n  army,  deprived  of  the  means  of  tic- 

marks  he,  easy  for  the  Admiralty.   Of  tualling  and  of  succour  ?    Suppose  that 

the  measures  taken  by  this  depart-  it  had  trarersed  victoriously  the  entire 

ment  for  the  purpose,  he  justly  praises  territory  of  Great  Brltain_its  victories 

the  training  ships  for  boys,  which,  last  alone  would  have  weakened  it — the  cir- 

year,  he  says,  contained  8,535  boys,  cle  of  its  enemies  would  form  themselves 

foi-ming  "  a  good  nursery  of  sub-offi-  without  cessation  around  it,  and  the  first 

cers."    Here  the  Count  is  mistaken :  ^^^ck  would  infallibly  be  foUowed  by 

the  number  he  mentions  is  that  of  aU  f  ^«"T;»,  ^^If,  ^^»H*^'  """^J^J^^  TJ^ 

4-u^  K««o  ;«  *v.«  «o„,r  ters  of  the  Channel,  are  perfectly  sl»d- 

theboys  in  the  navjr.  tered  from  invasion.    It^uldbimore 

From  this  most  important  point,  than  rash  to  go  and  seek,  without  reserve, 

2>ersonnel,  M.  de  la  Tour  passes  to  the  without  a  point  of  support,  without  a 

Heaport  arsenals  and  harbours  of  re-  base  of  operations,  without  refuge,  a 

fugeon  the  southern  coast  of  England,  mortal  combat   with  a  great   people, 

and  observes  that,  in  advance  of  this  which  is  surpassed  by  no  other  in  bniv- 

line  of  defence  and  attack,  a  formid-  ery,  in  tenacity,  and  in  patriotic  pride." 
able  post  has  been  created,  "  uniquely 

offensive"  namely,  the  new  port  of       Our  author  considers  that  the  Enji- 

Aldemey,  which,  he  pronounces,  com-  lish  have   better  reason  to  occupy 

mands  and  menaces  Cherbourg,  "  t/ie  themselves  with  the  progress  of  Rus- 

sole  refuge  of  tfie  French  Navy  in  tlie  sia,  which  has  advanced  so  rapidly 

Clt^nnd,"    Further,  he  states  that  towards  the  Mediterranean  and  the 

the  port  of  Aldemey  can  contain  Indian  Sea.     Turning  from  politiis 

double  the  number  of  men-of-war  to  the  theme,  his  first  chapter  of  the 

necessary  to  neutralize  and  even  assail  article  ends  by  promising  to  examine, 

Cherbourg.   It  may  be  suspected  that  comparatively,  the  state  of  the  French 

uur  author  has  never  seen  the  harbour  marine,  its  personnel  and  materiel,  in 

in  question^  or  he  would  not  have  seeking  to  point  out  desirable  and 

over-rated  its  capacity  to  such  a  de-  possible  ameliorations.    The  second 

gree.  chapter,  on  the   personnel   of   the 

Having  completed  his  short  study  French  navy,  is  prefaced  by  the  axiom, 

of  the  British  navy,  he  exclaims  :  that  true  maritime  power  consists  in 

**See  what   England  has  organized  the  number  and  aptitude  of  the  sailoi^ 

within  a  few  years  !  . .  .  Verfly,  our  With  money,  the   nuUeriel  can  l)e 

neighbours  have  given  themselves  all  easily   formed  ;   but   seafaring  men 

soi*ts  of  fright  to  repose ;  they  may  cannot  be  improvised.    Then  he  prt>- 

sleep  in  peace  if  thev  have,  as  we  ceeds  to  show  that,  although  present 

please  ourselves  in   oelieving,  only  progress  will  raise  the  fleet  to  ninety 

defensive  intentions."     His  wonder  line-of-battle  shim  or  their  equiv»- 

that  the  English  should  fear  invasion  lents   in   large  frigates,    in    eleven 

is  thus  expressed : —  more  years,  there   will   be  neither 

"  How  can  a  people  so  intelligent,  and  officers  nor  men  enough  to  man  this 

undersunding  ^ell  their  interests,  m  f^rce,  if  steps  w^  not  speedily  taken 

the  midst  of  these  precautions,  fear  in-  w    increase    the    crews,    and    alft> 

vasion?    It  would  not  be  possible,  save  the  contingent  furnished  (as  marine 

on  the  cx)ndition  that  their  maritime  gunners)  by  the  military  conscription, 

forces  were  held  in  check.    If  Ireland  To  6,000  officers  of  the  English  nav}'. 

were  in  a  state  of  insurrection— if  a  new  the  French  oppose  but  1,574,  and  the 

Pretender  had  numerous  partisans  in  career  of  the  former  is  affirmed  to  be 

one  of  the  two  British  Ulands.  it  would,  much  the  most  advantageous.    Thus, 

without  doubt,  be  possible  for  Fwnce  ^i^y^  ^mong  the  for^,  more  than 

to  renew  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  ^„«  r^„«i.u  J^  Ixil  uJiT      TT        v.« 

Louis  XIV.  and  the  Republic.    A  fleet  one-fourth  of  the  lieutenants  can  bc- 

carrying  some  thousands  of  men  would  ^^^^    captains,  among    the    bttcr, 

have  much  chance,  thanks  to  steam,  of  one  only  in  six  profits  by  the  same 

Qscapini;  the  enemies'  vessels,  and  of  dis-  chance.    To  the  officers,  the  serrire 

embarking  an  auxiliary  force  on  the  Brit-  is  declared  to  present  few  chancer  of  I 

ish  shores.    But  with  an  inferior  fleet,  it  promotion,  meagre  emolunoentBy  ao^N 
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nearly  incessant  work.     From  con-  ment,  to  a   distance  of  3,000  leagues 

veraation  with  some  of  these  officers  from   their    family  (so  often    left   in 

of  a  gallant  but  not  best  used  service,  **'®   "^^^'  painful   circumstances),  for 

wo  can  say  that  the  insufficiency  of  f.  ^J'^r  Pf^V l"^?!.,!^^*^,^  expedition 

theirnum&rsan^  ln'7nn'S"e«^.  ^'^  r  ^s&^^^^^^ 

felt  in  the  junior  ranks^    Sufficient  flower  of  its  offlcers-for  it  is  not  the 

pay,  prospects,  leave,  and  liberty,  are  yf^^^  ^^o  retira-it  sees  escaping  from 

all  wantinjr ;  and  many  of  the  ships  its  service  men  full  of  knowledge  nnd 

are  under-officered.   On  this  point  we  devotion,  hardened  to  all  perils,  inured 

rull   the   following    paragraph,    ad-  to  all  privations ;  for  the  most  part  cul- 

vocating  the    claims  of  gentlemen,  tivated  minds,  who  carried  to  the  furth- 

whnsje  pay  has  not  been  increased  est  shores,  at  the  same  time  with  the 

.vinparati vely  with   recent   rise  of  A'"'^  of  France,  the  flame  of  her  genius 

.^j.j  '    . "^  and  her  chivainc  spint.    The  evil  is 

'       *  '  great,  aitd  mu«t  be  attacked  at  its  two 

•*  Vessels  manned  with  1,100  men,  in  sources— the  insufficiency  of  treatment 

theOimean  squadron,  had  no  more  than  and  retirements,  the  still   greater   in- 

tive  oflScera,  while  a  battalion  of  1,000  sufficiency    of    complements  and    the 

men  in  the  anny  has  twenty-six.    Bat-  chances  of  advancement.'* 
tcries  of  thirty-two  pieces  were  under 

the  command  of  a  single  officer.    The        The  contrast  of  the  larger  number 

transport   Teasels,  of  which  the  rftle  and  other  advantages  of  EngHsh  naval 

3  ^m^T'i^^'^^J^l  hiTwn  <>ffieer«  of  senior  link  is  then  drawn, 
four  officers.  If  the  struggle  had  been  y  .,  .  *.  't.  '^  a  x  j  i.i.^i.  at.^* 
prolonged,  their  calling  would  have  In  this  account  it  is  stated  that  their 
become  intolerable;  at  that  period  it  rapid  advancement  is  owmg  to  the 
was  necessary  for  two  years  succes-  great  extent  of  the  list  of  admirals, 
*irely  to  recruit  the  crews  with  as-  and  that  it  is  not  rare  to  find  poBt- 
pirants  who  had  hardly  gone  through  captains  under  forty  years  of  age.  On 
a  year  of  school,  and  who  were  obliged  the  other  hand,  ii  we  may  trust  a 
nftcnrards  to  resume  their  interrupted  recent  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Reasons 
ptudiesonshiporonland.  During  the  f^^  ^n  Inquiry  into  the  Position  of 
.hort  Italian  expedition  even,  the  arma-  ^^^  Executive  Officers  of  the  Royal 
Ti«  *^L^^f  T  not  achieved  with-  ^  u  ^^  j  dissatisfied,  be- 
out  difficulty.  Instead  of  SIX  regleraent-  -^^"^jj  jT'^  ii^  ^1^*,  ^ 
arv  lieutenants  to  each  vessel  of  the  c»^"8«  ^^w,  and  hereafter,  a  greater 
line,  hardly  four  could  be  reckoned.  The  number  of  captams  will  not  attain 
watch  was  often  served  by  subordinate  the  rank  of  admiral  until  they  arnve 
officers,  called  enseignes  de  vaifteau,  the  at  an  age,  when,  in  the  French  service, 
number  of  which  was  equally  insufH-  naval  officers  are  compelled  to  retire 
cient ;  their  services  had  been  claimed  from  the  active  duties  of  their  pro- 
for  the  squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  and  foAsion 

for  the  command  of  the  gunlx)ats.  y^^y  i^^  ^^  humbly  ask,  should 
FmMly,  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  officers  be  forced  to  retire?  Surely 
^vernmeat  decided  on  the  second  ex-  ««»  -^^i.  ^„„  «,;«i,4.  u«  »^\^^4',^a  «,« 
pedition  into  China,  so  great  a  discour-  ^f^'^^^  ""/»  might  be  selected,  em- 
agement  took  pla^  in  the  corps  of  ployed,andpromot«d,  without  casting 
officers  of  the  marine,  that  the  minister,  a  severe  slur  on  geiitlenien  less  favour- 
in  a  few  months,  received  69  resig-  ably  endowed.  From  this  considera- 
nations.  and  anticipated  demands  for  tion  we  revert  to  the  French  Navy,  to 
Permission  to  retire.  What  is  there  quote  the  ensuing  valuable  statistical 
a^tonii^hing  that  men,  who  have  nt-  table  of  its  materiel  and  personnel : — 
tained  the    age  of  forty  or    flve-and- 

forty,  in   the  lower  grades,  should  be        '*If  we  examine  now  the  situation  of 

iJiscouraged,  when,  alter  twenty  years  our  ofBcer  crews,  with  regard  to  our 

of  navigation,  government  sends  them,  means,   their  inadequacy  becomes   ap- 

withont  any  serious  hope  of  advance-  parent  to  all  eyes.    We  have — 

Sarew  Ships  Afloat  or  in  Cmpuin*  CapUint 

Conatrudton,  ofreaMU.  of  frigate.  Llrate&anta. 

Vessels,  .36  requiring  38  38  205 

Frigates,        ...  35         „  35  35  175 

Corvettes.     ...     7         „  33  7  7 

Despatch  boats,     .        .  3G         „  35  10  36 

Floating  batteries,        .  14         .,  35  14  66 

Gun-boats,    ...  53         „  35  14  68 

TraniporU,  .       .        .39        „  35  35  39 
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Captelaa 

CssMiw 

Ve$ieU  with  PaddUi. 

of  fMMb. 

•r  f%Mi. 

Mtamma 

Frigates, 

.  18  requiring  18 

18 

ip 

Corvettes,     . 

.  10 

»• 

18 

10 

18 

Despatch  boats,    . 

.  76 

II 

16 

7 

u 

Soiling  VeueiM. 

Vessels, 

.     9 

»» 

9 

9 

4A 

Frigates, 

.  27 

»• 

87 

97 

U0 

Corvettes,     . 

.   U 

ff» 

14 

14 

T8 

Brigs,    . 

.  46 

»> 

14 

17 

8f 

Tnuisports,  . 

.  31 

•f 

14 

31 

91 

Total,     .  453  141  279  tjVTt 

*•  To  satisfy  the  service  of  thii  fleet  of       Of  a  truth,  If  a  man**  canmtrj  ex 

453  vessels,  we  have  but  110  captains  of  pecta  him  to  devot«  hia  lile  u  l-* 

Tessels,  230  captains  of  frigates,  650  gerrioe,  and  to  be  ready  m^^mrw  in-w 

Ueatenants  of  ressels.  and  550  ensigns.  ;^  ^^  ^^  ^y^^^^      ^   ^^  ^  . 


In  case  of  war  we  could  not  then  arm    ^../f^-T?    At  nrrTut  fr^rmch  rwt; 
aU  our  material ;  it  would  be  necessary    £^  ,?*^h  tli^F!S?il.^^^ 
to  furnish  it  with  an  incomplete  staff  of    fre  "1  paid,  Md  French 


officers,  and  employ  auxiliary  officers,  mto    the    senrice.     On    the 

Both  extremes  are  dmngerous.     It  is  point  M.  de  la  Tour  wntei : — 
truly  to  be  remarked,  that  the  greater        <' One  ought  to  acknowledge  tbc 

part  cf  our  light  vessels,  rendered  use-  embarrassments  and  penk  whicfc  w.t 

less,  would  return  to  harbour  and  dis-  rt«ult  from  the*  feeble  state  oC  o«r  ;  •- 

arm,  and  this  would  produce  a  supple-  tent  staff,  if  a  war  was  lo  break  Mtf  v  - 

mentofabout  twenty  captains  of  frigate,  Enj^land.    We  will  beforocdto  «^^^ 

and  about  100  lieutenanU  of  vessels."  our  crews,  and  ta  have,  Irfidaa.  twe  -.r- 

m   -t  to  captains  of  oommeroe.     In  a  !««•: 

The  aboye  tabular  account  of  the  combat,  what  vessel  wouU  oat  be  ^  c 

French  Navy  may  be  relied  upon  as  promised,  if  it  carry  but  thrtm  cr  J  .• 

correct.    Of  the  frigates  enumerated,  officers  capable  of  oommandiof  it  ^ 

six  are  iron-cased.    The  senior  and  the  valour  and  experience  ul  tJbc  «a.  -• 

junior  ranks  of  the  French  senrice  of  the  Republic  could  not 


being  pronounced  to  demand  augmen-  "««",  because  they  wanted  chieA.  T 

tation,  both  of  numbers  and  adequate  r«»Uect>on  should  never  be  tevKUs 
remuneration,  a  certain  increase  is       The  third  chapter  of  tbia  nrb 

proposed,  which  the  author  recom-  passes  from  the  commisaionwi  n&rr 

mends  thus : —  to  the  crews,  and  rtpeoally  tfrs*    - 

"These  figures  will  be  hardly  sufficient  the   maritime    insenpti<HL      Is    * 

for  the  service  of  our  maUriel;  but  they  matter  of  seamen  on  terncn.  iy^ 

will  be  enough  to  favour  advancement  numbers  and  ability  is  acknowU^.^ 

in  su^ltem  grades,  and  to  maintain  the  particularly  of  practised  e^une^i    ■ 

sacred  firs  there  which  is  now  nearly  ^he  warning  that,  nnlesa  atetie     - 

exunguished.    The  love  of  country  is  a  taken  in  time  to  remedy  Oua  mL 

very  fine  thing;  it  U  glorious  to  serve  T^  ?,i      ™      _  \7*r^i  r^  ™— " 

one's  country  ,akd  to  die  for  her ;  but  at  ?  r  »  ?Ki7li^    "f*^,"*?*?^  ' 

the  lame  time,  that  country  should  not  w>f»l"Wy  •oS^^  »  mdm^  »  rr.     . 

be  ungrateftil,  and,  while  waiting  for  •dmonitory.  Of  tbeM^usi  bm«  hLC*- 

the  hour  of  sacrifice,  she  ought  to  pro-  on  the  budget,  the  nuth<ir  dfvvi  -• 

Tide  a  livelihood  for  those  who  intend  their  real  number  to  be  3i,f^«>  /  ^  . 

to  give  their  lives  for  her."  shows  that  only  two-thinU  hnvY  \^  ^ 


*  The  French  naval  estimates  are  very  mystifying.    The  budget  for  tbe 
year  is  £6,040,000,  being  a  slight  increase,  £57,000.  on  last  year,  hariag  to  ji 
Tide  for  the  maintenance  of  I5S  tcsscIs  of  Taricus  classes  in  i  nninils  if,  &- 
2H,336  seamen  afloat.    But  that  these  estimates  are  a  guide  to  the  probable  t  r;« 
diture  of  the  next  twelve  months  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  we  are  wdl  awase  cK. 
at  the  prceent,  there  are  about  33.000  men  actually  employed,  in  aboot  Mo  v«««  . 
of  all  dasses.    As  a  proof  of  this,  in  1k.-)9,  being  the  epoch  of  the  Italian  «ar«  «^ 
commencement  of  the  Chinese  expedition,  the  estimates  beinf  113  maiX»9tt 
francs,  supplemental  or  extraordinary  credits  were  taken  for  upwards  of  tea  e 
lions,  and  for  I860,  a  year  of  peace,  with  the  exception  of  the  alfidr  In  China.  :  «<- 
estimates  being  194^  millions,  supplementary  credits,  amounting  to  mpm 
mlllhms,  have  yet  to  be  laid  before  the  Corps  Legislatif.    As  thu  C«rp# 
or  rsject  each  separate  department  en  iolaiiie,  um  items  are  inst  ^ 
bsuled. 
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taken  from  the  inscription,  the  other  ^e  could  not  fkil  to  double  our  present 

third  being  derived  from  the   land  personnel  of  30,ooo  seamen.     Thus, 

service  conscription.    The  foUowing  lo.ooo  inscribed  sailors  would  form  our 

remarks  on  the  aystem  of  inscription  ^"i{  '®T!S1  *  °?"^i  '^^n^  '^^l^ 

l^^i!;«Ki«  \-^¥^m^^» .  perhaps  hardly  replace  the  sailors  sick, 

are  highly  mterestmg :—  failed,  and  wounded,  during  the  thre^ 

"Tte  Ofganization  of  our  maritime  first  months  of  hostilities.*' 

inscriptioo  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  «,  •    r\       .              j    x      t        xi.  ^ 

■isle  n^ly  all  the  resources  of  France  .^^^  Oount  proceeds  to  show  that 

aa  regards  seamen.    It  would  thus  be  the  gradu^  increase  of  the  tn^crtpf  ton 

possible  for  us  immediately  to  arm  a  is  insufficient  to  furnish  the  required 

powerftil  fleet»  if  the  materiel  was  dis-  supplement ;  and  he  argues,  that  it  is 

posable.     But  naval  wars  are  not  less  inoispensable  to  force  a  development 

bloody  than  others;  the  means  of  dis-  of  this  supplement,  and  to  seek  to  fill 

pcnsing    death  hare  been  at  least  as  it  from  elsewhere.    Not  only  must,  he 

nittch    perfected  on   shipboard  as  the  declares,  the tnwTt/^^ton be maintamed, 

rsStiSiT^ess^u^^^^  fo^lTL^Tr 

Sea  and  STsaltic  have  only  too  well  force  a  growth  of  sailore.   He  is  frank 

proved  it.  The  war  in  the  East,  without  ^^  acknowledgmg  that  the  ready-made 

being  naval,  has  made  tens  of  thousands  seamen  would  not  serve  in  the  Im- 

of  widows  on  our  coasts.    In  order  that  perial  navy  imless  compelled.    More 

France  should  be  perfectly  assured  of  than  half  of  them  he  allows  would 

maintaining,  under  good  conditions,  a  prefer  the  higher  pay  of  merchant 

ttmggle  of  four  or  fire  years  against  a  ghips  to  subjecting  themselves  to  the 

naval  power  of  first  rank,  she  would  re-  ^^^^^^  discipline  of  men-of-war,  and 

"^^^  *  TSST wJJfwf?^*^^  IS'Unn^h^  ^  exposing  Hves  precious  to  their  fa- 

^S^S^^rX     We^'d^^^^  mOies  to  the  risk  of  battle.  It  would, 

thia  indispensable  reserve,  and  untiltSs  therefore,  be  necessa^,  in  case  of  war, 

day  nothing  has  been  done  to  form  it ;  to  resort  to  regiments  of  the  line  for 

this  so  essential  element  of  true  power  &  large  portion  of  the  crew  of  the 

has  been  altogether  neglected.  From  the  fleet :  but  the  Count  is  quite  sensible 

first  year  of  struggle,  we  will  be  obliged  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 

to  put  in  action  more  than  three-quar-  such  men  would  labour.    The  above 

tew  of  our  real  resources  in  exercised  admissions  are  the  most  important 

men ;  and  how  shaU  we  be  able  to  fill  up  parts  of  the  Count's  treatise,  since  they 

^^XS?^          -^    *  JL.    •  u^   •    .^*u  oetray  the  weak  point  in  the  French 

•*nie  recruUmeni  fturmshes  us  with  „«..-,•'  „„„x   ^f  £!««,««        aui,       u 

tea  to  eleven  thousand  sailors,  and  we  favy-want  of  seamen.      Although 

possess,  on  paper,  about  100.000  iMcrA*,  the   system   of  mscnption   enables 

novices  indaded.  Is  this  a  reason  to  say  a  fleet  to  be  manned  instantly,  and 

that  our  navy  disposes  of  1 10,000  men  ?  though  the  force  it  at  present  hasat  dis- 

No;  certainly  not.  In  I8d0,  the  number  posalis  adequate  to  the  existing  ma- 

of  the  Inscribed  amounted  to  9^,000.  teriel  of  that  navy,  yet,  at  the  same 

The  legislative  commission  dissolved  it,  time,  it  is  seriously  doubted  whether 

abated  the  non-values,  the  captains  of  it  is  sufficient  for  supplying  an  ade- 

the  merchsntHiemoe,  the  novices,  and  qua^  reserve  in  the  event  of  war. 

^^JULI^'T  f^^^T^    i!S  «;  Consequently,  propositions  are  made 

XprJ^r:tLth  oni;  Jirand^bseS!  ^-  ^^-^  -  Y  we  may  caU  artifi- 

tces,  ws  wai  have  about  60.000  dispos-  cial  sailors,  and  every  year  a  larger 

able  men,  and  even  this  number  is  per-  contmcent  is  drawn  by  recruitment 

haps  exaggerated;  for  many  fathers  of  from  the  army  conscripts.  So  severely 

families  are  attacked  with  sudden  illness  is  the  inscription  enforced,  that  the 

when  ordered  on  service,  and  a  large  men  drawn  for  service  are  not  suffered 

part  cf  onr  sailors  are  hi  distant  seas,  to  provide  a  qualified  substitute.  The 

from  whence  it  would  not  be  easy  to  number  of  soldiers  drafted  on  board 

^ng  them  back  in  case  of  a  naval  war.  gi^jp  jg  increasing,    and   the  Count 

WUhthequotientmr^^  «totes.  that  the  experience  of  some 

mest,  we  can,  tnareiore,  reckon,  at  the    ,,«„^  V««  -^^^^^a  4.w«4.  i>«i^  ai.^ 

most,  upon  70.000  men.  whUe  the  Eng-  years  jias  proved  that  half  the  crew 

lish  have  84,000  on  board  in  time  of  ?!  a  Ime^of-battle  ship  can,  without 

poarr/'  inconvenience,  be  composed  of  men 

*  furnished  by  this  mode  of  recruiting, 

_  (This  latter  estimate  is  an  exaggera-  which  was  adopted  by  decree  of  5th 

tiofn.)  June,  1856.  However,  at  the  present 

•*If  a  maritime  war  were  to  break  out,  time,  two-thirds  of  the  gunners  aro 
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derived  from  the  inscription.  Naval  passion  is  to  wield  a  sea  force,  as 
officers  admit,  it  appears,  that  three  Frederick  of  Prussia,  or  Napoleon  I., 
trained  seamen-piinners,  three  trained  wielded  a  land  power.  Nevertheless, 
fusiliers,  and  a  little  fewer  than  two  the  Third  Napoleon  is  the  absolute 
topmen,  for  each  gun,  would  consti-  initiator  of  whatever  proceedings  ho 
tute  the  most  suitable  complement.  It  deems  proper  for  the  imperial  naY>', 
is,  therefore,  thought  possible  to  em-  add  his  senate  and  legislative  boiir 
bark  a  much  larger  number  of  men  have  not  hitherto  shown  thenwelves 
provided  by  conscription,  and  saform  ready  to  cavil  at  his  expenditure, 
yearly  four  or  five  thousand  seamen  Hence  arises  a  degree  of  originativp 
more.  Calculating  the  sailors  enrolled  force,  and  of  authority  to  eiqperimen- 
by  inscription,  and  those  on  service  talize  at  the  public  cost,  in  Franco, 
in  the  navy,  at  about  75,000  men,  our  which  is  by  no  means  pjermitted  in 
author  says,  that,  by  the  course  pro-  England,  where  public  opinion,  acting 
posed,  there  would  be  100,000  efficient  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
seamen  within  seven  years,  and  in-  either  cramps  the  power  of  the  Exe- 
sists  that  France  should  not  be  con-  cutive  department,  or  would,  in  c&m? 
tent  with  a  less  number.  of  gross  faihu-es  of  great  fixperimcnts 
The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  undertaken  on  mere  Ministerial  re- 
civil  administration  of  the  French  sponsibility,  punish  the  delinquents 
Navy,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  severely.  As  we  have  a  popular  and 
at  this  moment,  when  the  constitution  party  form  of  government,  our  Govern- 
of  our  Admiralty  is  under  considera-  ment  must  follow  more  than  lead;  and 
tion.  M.  de  la  Tour  remarks  that,  on  so  long  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
comparing  the  composition  and  work-  hold  their  appointments  on  so  pre- 
ing  of  the  French  and  English  ad-  carious  a  tenure  as  the  stability  of 
ministrations,  the  abstract  result  is  party  government,  political  influence 
advantageous  to  the  former.  In  the  will  affect  all  its  conduct,  even  to 
latter,  he  says,  the  supreme  direction  paralyzing  its  energy, 
is  given  to  a  civilian,  who  has  five  In  his  fourth  chapter  M.  de  Li 
civil  functionaries  under  him :  but,  Tour  examines  the  situation  of  the 
says  he,  '*  unity  of  direction  is  better  material  defences,  fixed  and  floating, 
assured  in  Paris,  by  means  of  a  re-  of  France,  beginning  thus : — 
sponsible  minister,  surrounded  by  ««Wo  will  not  invite  our  countir  to 
competent  functionaries,  and  assisted  imitate  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
by  special  councils."  It  seems  that  England,  and  to  sacrifice,  in  fire  or  six 
the  officer  corresponding  to  our  "  Con-  years,  a  thousand  millions  of  extraonlin- 
troller  of  the  Victualling"  possesses  ^V  resources  to  augment  and  shelter 
a  union  of  "more  power  and  responsi-  ^^  ^^"^^  materiel  The  state  of  our 
bUity"  than  any  other  functionarv  in  ^l^^^»   ^"^^  o^  our  taxes,  requnre  a 

Ti"  •'                 A  , ^A  r.^  *^r "♦u^  strict  economy.    It  would,  however,  be 

the  empire.    A  word  or  two  on  the  i„,prudent  to  put  ourselvU  relatiTdy, 

position  of  our  Admiralty.    Practi-  ^n  a  level  with  the  effort*  of  our  neigh- 

cally,  this  department  18  the  servant  of  hours.    To  the  quantity  of  vessels  and 

the  House  of  Commons,  a  body  which,  ports,  we  ought  eapecially  to  endeavour 

since  the  accession  of  James  I.,  has  to  oppose  quality.    A  small  number  of 

been  formed  by  what  that  sovereign  great  military  ports  and  ports  of  refuge, 

pleasantly  called  "the  Four  Hundred  but  carefully  fortified;  not  maoy  sliips, 

Kings    of   England,"    increased,    in  ^.^'  «>f  a  superior  weight  and  construe- 

course  of  time,  to  the  Six  Hundred  *»<>°'  as  perfectly  equipped  and  anncd 

and  Fifty  King^  of  Great  Britain  and  ^L^^^ifi*'^^^ '^^^^^^                    ^LZt 

T    1     J      r\     ^u        i.u^^  u  ^A     *i.^  gramme.    Jjet  us  not  rer ara  as  peneciiy 

Ireland.     On   the    other  hand,    the  fixed  the  estimate  of  forty  vessels  wdefly 

Pans  department  IS  the  servant  of  fri.ates,which  we  are  to  possess  in  lfC2. 

Napoleon  III.     There  can  be  little  Let  us  somewhat  augment  the  number 

doubt  but  that,  if  this  Emperor  was  and  the  quality  of  our  war  instruments, 

as  much  bent  on  developing  his  navy  paying  particular  attention  to  the  di<|- 

as  his  army,  the  measures  he  would  coveries  of  science,  and  we  can  face,  if 

take  would  be  far  more  cogent  and  it  is  necessary,  the  double  or  triple  force* 

extensive  than  those  which  are  now  of  England." 

'-^ing  our  government  towards  in-  The  Count,  oddly  enough,  ia  ob- 

%siQg  and  improving  our  Heet ;  but  livious  that  no  patent  right  to  war 

lern  history  does  not  supply  any  inventions  is  acknowledged  between 

^nce  of  a  sea-king,  whose  master  nations,  and  that  his  countrymen  have 
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only  to  prodace  an  improyement  for  come  much  more  formidable.  Perhaps 
MA  to  adopt  and  reproduce  it  as  ^^^  vessel  of  the  line  is  already  a  stiper- 
speedily  as  may  be  deeuable.  Indeed,    annuated  type,  because  of  the  surface 

considering  the  fact  that  our  naval  ^^  S®""  7J^^^  *?.l®^,??  ^^^*'*»  ^^l^^ 

executive  cannot  prudently  assume  "ndfri'veiy  difficult  to  cover  her  with 

tKli^ti^r^^^  f  Krr««*+^  .f!l«vi^  *  cuirass.    The  type  to  be  found  should 

the  initiative  m  the  matter  of  costly  ^^  ^^j^  vessel,  invulnerable,  capable 

experiments,  unless  authorized  to  do  of  resisting  the  sea.  armed  for  the  shock 

fio  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com-  of  the  solid  head  of  a  vessel.    With  a 

mona,  and  seeing  also  that  no  iinme-  special  fleet  of  this  nature,  so  ^propri- 

diate  danger  threatens  the  country,  ate  to  the  ardour  of  our  nation,  and  to 

reasonable  caution  in  following  French  its  military  aptitude,  we  could  partially 

inventive  genius  conduces  to  British  destroy  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  cer- 

stato  economy.    Should  the  House,  tainjy  give  a  terrible  chase  to  the  thou- 

reviewing  the  administration  of  the  «andsof  ships  of  British  commerce.  The 

past,  wnen,  as  we  are  weu  aware,  ^  ahnort  reduced  to  nothing.     With 

many  cases  occuired  in  which  valu-  these  swift  iron-cased  ships,  we  could 

able  mventions  did  not  receive  the  quickly  arrive  at  a  hand-to-hand  strup- 

attention  their  importance  demanded  gle,  in  which  our  crews  excel    Until 

— failing  to  do  so  because  of  diffi-  this  reform  be  accomplished,  the  mari- 

culties   00th  as  to  funds  and  as  to  ^i™c  frontiers  of  France  remain  exposed 

science  sufficient  for  judging  of  thetn  ^  ^^®  insults  of  her  enemies." 
— Parliamentary  votes  will  probably 

meet  these  wants  for  the  future  by       Space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow 

allocating  a  special  vote  for  experi-  the  Count  in  his  interesting  statement 

mental  uses,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  respecting  this  new  class  of  vessel, 

establishing  a  permanent  council  of  0^  which  he  calculates  so  much  as  to 

functionaries  possessed  of  more  scien-  oxclaim  :  *'  A  hundred  cuirassed  fri- 

tific  qualifications  than  those  hitherto  gates,  manned  by  60  to  60,000  sailors, 

generally  possessed  by  our  Admiralty  ▼ould  give  us  a  very  respectable  at- 

officials.   To  argue  by  analogy,  the  titude  in  war  time.']    But  he  ^^pre- 

scienoes  involved  in  naval  architecture  ^t®^  hurry,  declaring  that  two  or 

under  its  present  development,  and  three  years  will  not  suffice  to  obtain 

which   may  be  compared  to  those  that  result,  for.sajrs  he,  "we  do  not 

needful  for  the  preparation  of  legis-  wish  to  imitate Englishpredpitation.* 

lative  measures,  require  that  the  ser-  .   English  precipitation !  So,  then,  it 

vioea  of  the  ablest  professional  men  ^  ^^^  Admiralty  that  has  erred  in  too 

should  be  enlisted  in  our  naval  de-  suddenly  launching  a  new  and  extra- 

partment,  just  as  the  framing  of  a  vagant  fleet     The  Count  refers,  of 

civil  or  a  crimirjil  code,  or  a  fishery  course,  to  the  activity  the  Board  dis- 

l^  or  any  other  technical  enact-  played  under  the  lirl  of  Derby's 

ment,  demands  special   knowledge,  government*  as  contrasted  with  the 

On  the  interestmg  topic  of  iron-coated  recent  apathy  of  lord  Pahnerston's, 

ships,  we  cull  the  ensuing  paragraph  which  is   peculiarly  favourable    to 

from  M.  de  la  Tour,  who,  it  mil  be  French  developments,  in  matters  of 

seen,  thoroughly  recognises  the  value  alliance,  commerce,  and  manufactura 

of  these  strong  and  rapid  vessels  of  In  this  ca8&  political  influences  mea- 

war,  whether  as  floatmg  batteries  sured  the  degrees  of  energy  and  its 

for  defence,  or  for  purposes  of  aggres-  reverse,  the  Conservative  cabinet  be- 

aion  •  ing  ready  to  oppose  force  to  force,  if 

-In  endowing  the  navy  with  two  ?®^^*^T^iJ°?  ^^®  ^«  ministry, 

newindTeiSblehJtiimcnteofcom^^^  less  devoted  to  secunty,  more  de- 

the  nsntical  cuirass  and  rifled  cannon,  pendent  on  popularity,  and,  therefore, 

throwing  a  percussion  projectile,  science  niore  apprehensive  of  responsibmty, 

has  oTerthrown  nearly  all  the  ancient  awaiting  the  turn  of  pubhc  opinion, 

theories.    Naval  ofl^nsive  power  is  be-  The  Paris  Admiralty  being,  oom- 

*  If  the  French  senator's  statistics,  as  follows,  are  correct,  it  was  high  time  to  be 
actlTe :  he  savs :  <*  In  1858  our  marine  had  a  floating  material  capable  of  resisting 
the  English  fleets.  We  possessed  twenty -nine  screw  line-of-battle  ships  and  forty- 
six  steam  frigates,  while  England  had  only  twenty  line-of-battle  ships  and  thirty- 
four  frigates. 
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parativel^  with  the  London  office,  a  vessek,  gan-boats,  steam-ramB,  rifled 

less  pubhc  and  responsible  one,  there  cannon,  long-raqge  riflefl,  the  Babmarine 

is  more  disposition  to  accept  new  dis-  Propeller,  and  steamers  d,  gnauU  vkem, 

coveries  ^^®  prodigiously  weakened  the  reaist- 

Imitation  is  for  the  French  a  duty,  !?§  J*?^*^  ""l  *^*  batteries.    Often, 

observes   our  author,  who  remart^  S^mTnSJhtdey!^^^ 

that,  siuce  the  EngUsh,  having  recpg-  arseni.    According  to  the  ^iments 

nised  the  great  supenonty  of  floating  made  at  Vmcennes  and  at  Gavre,  st  • 

batteries  over  fixed,  have  constructed  distance  of  300  metres,  a  plate  of  forged 

a  good  number  of  these  citadels,  his  iron,  of  the  thickness  of  ten  to  twelve 

government  may  follow  this  lead  with  centimetres,  can  resist  the  shock  of  u 

economy.    For  aggressive  purposes,  30-ponnd  bullets  per  square  metre  of 

his  hopes  rest  on  the  class  of  large  surface,  before  splitting  and  leaying  bare 

frigates,  of  1,500  horse  power,  carry-  ^l  T^?J  J^^'    ^\  ^^  ™^  ^rt 

ing  from  thirty-six  to  forty  guis,  and  ^5^*  ^^  *^  ^^  ^!^^\T  f'Lf^L. 

culrassed  with  plates  from  four  to  five  TfJ^^^Xt^^T^i^^ 

:^^\^ i.i.:^i.  If . •         J i»          1  *  Qistance  oi  30  metres  upon  a  prooi 

inches  thick,  forming  a  tjrpe  of  vessel  piate,  was  able  but  to  cra^andwm- 

that  apparently  will  replace  the  hne-  press  it.    Rifled  cannon  have  no  adm- 

of-battle  ship.  In  the  followinc  argu-  tage,  at  this  rate  of  firing,  over  the 

ment  he  preaches  caution  in  adfoptmg  ordinary  cannon,  except  at  a  superior 

inventions,  combined  with  diligence  distance  of  l,200  metres.    It  therefore 

in  seeking  out  means  for  augmenta-  results  from  these  experiments,  thst 

tion  of  resources  :  foTta,  however  well  armed  they  may  be, 

cannot  prevent  iron-cased  ships  from 

"  AU  experiments  should  be  adopted  in  clearing  a  passage  of  about  600  metres, 
our  navy  with  extreme  care.  It  has  less  I*  has  been  acknowledged,  on  the  other 
resources  than  that  of  our  neighbours,  it  hand,  that  bullets  of  50,rifled  or  not  rifled, 
is  then  obUged,  by  duty  and  reason,  to  ^^  at  a  distance  of  400  to  1,000  metres, 
concentrate  all  its  efforts  on  a  small  rapidly  demolish  the  most  solid  masonry, 
number  of  types,  carefully  studied  and  ^bus  the  disadvantage  and  inferiority  of 
sensiblv  perfectionated.  Steam  has  in-  *2ced  batteries  in  comparimn  with  float- 
creased  our  relative  force,  in  greatly  i°fir  ones  seems  to  be  perfectly  iiroTed. 
diminishing  the  necessary  number  of  On  the  other  side,  incendiary  prcjectiles 
sailors ;  and  if  we  can  arrive  at  dimin-  can  be  thrown  to  such  incredible  dis- 
ishing  the  combustible  by  means  of  tances  from  on  board  an  iron-cased  ship, 
dried  vapour  or  re-heated  steam,  it  will  beyond  the  efl&cacious  fire  of  the  bat- 
be  a  new  benefit  to  us,  who  have  less  teries,  that  but  a  small  number  of  our 
coal  and  pay  dearer  for  it  than  the  £ng-  arsenals  can  be  considered  safe  from 
lish  do."  this  danger.    In  case  of  necessity,  be- 

'*  Let  us  profit,  "concludes  the  French  aides,  the  enemy,  masters  of  the  sea, 
Count,  *  *  by  the  gifts  of  Providence,  but  would  not  wilUngly  risk  and  sacrifice  a 
let  us  know  how  to  deserve  that  the  God  ^cw  floating  batteries  in  order  to  bum 
of  Battles  should  keep  an  account  of  our  the  immense  materiel  of  one  of  our  hrge 
foresight,  as  he  has,  without  doubt,  kept  Ports.  Let  us  reflect  on  this  contingency, 
an  account  of  our  valour."  «*But,"ob-  which  threatens  our  great  commercial 
serves  he,  **  it  has  often  been  said  that  Pcrts  as  well  as  our  great  military  ones, 
forethought  is  not  our  forte.  To  convince  *nd  let  us  not  spare  an/ trouble  to  STert 
oneself  of  this  fact  it  would  sufl9ce  to  this  terrible  dajiger.  The  movable  de- 
cast  one's  eyes  upon  our  coasts,  nearly  fence  ought  evidently  to  be  everywhere 
everywhere  defenceless,  and  without  joined  to  the  fixed  defence;  and  it  is 
harbours  of  refuge.  Our  large  harbours  necessary  that  the  former  be  composed 
of  war,  even,  have  not  been  protected  in  of  rapid,  solid,  almost  invulnerable  ves- 
proportion  to  our  new  offensive  faculties,  sels,  capable  of  executing  sorties  aad 
The  days  are  past  of  superiority  of  land  charges  upon  the  bombarding  ships, 
batteries  over  naval.  Formerly,  the  without  the  enemy's  vessels  of  the  line 
vessel  having  but  the  wind  for  a  propel-  being  able  to  oppose  a  serious  obstacle 
ling  force  could  not  make  its  way  through  to  such  sortiea.  The  roads  of  Cherbourg, 
narrow  and  fortified  straits,  without  in  particiilar,  more  exposed  than  any 
great  risk  of  being  dismantled ;  and  if  other  to  attack,  have  need  of  being  pro- 
she  lost  her  masts  and  rigging,  she  was  tected  by  the  most  scientific  prepara- 
powerless  to  withdraw  from  under  fire,  tions ;  and  no  precautions  woafil  be  «- 
The  transformation  of  fleets  has  modified,  cessive  for  this  puzpose.'* 
in  an  inverse  sense,  the  conditions  of 

Combat,  so  that  the  actual  defences  of  From  this  consideratioii  the  Coant 

our  arsensJa  and  of  our  harbours  answer  passes  to  remark  on  the  Want  of  ports 

Ao  longer  the  end  proposed.    Iron-cased  on  the  coast  between  Uie  B^lguui 
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frontier  and  Cape  Finiaterre.    With  ducing  the  duties  on  foreign-taken 
the  exception  of  Cherbourg,  and  but  fish  is  expected,  by  experienced  per- 
one  other,  this  great  length  of  coast  sons,  to  have  the  effect  of  causing 
does  not  afford  snelter  to  a  single  line-  numbers  of  fishermen  to  quit  their 
of-battle  ship.    The  other  exception  pursuit  for   other   callings.     What 
IB  Dunkirk,  the  famous  seaport  pur-  will  become  of  the  navv,  asks  the 
chased  under  the  sage  advice  of  Col-  Count,  if  a  trade,  which  costs  the 
bert,    from    England,  in    1662.   for  state  nothing  and  forms  the  best  mari- 
£500,000  ;  **  one  of  our  past  glories  ners,  may  thus  be  annihilated  1  Pro- 
and   present  resources,' '  writes  the  tection  against  foreign  imports  can- 
Count,  remarking,  however,  that  it  is  not,  however,  be  said  to  cost  nothing, 
allowed  to  remain  encumbered  by  a  if  it  compels  a  nation  consuming  fisn 
vast  mole,  which  would  be  easy  to  largely  to  pay  a  high  price  to  home 
pierce  and  possible  to  remove.    To  producers   for  what   they  can   get 
supply  the  absolute  want  of  a  good  cheaper  from  abroad.    M.  de  la  Tour 
harbour  on  the  northern  coast  of  Brit-  admits  that,  without  inscription,  it 
tany,  the  road  of  Lezardrieux  is  re-  will  he  impossible  for  France  to  form 
commended.    This  place  has  hitherto  a  respectaole  fleet;  he  is  of  opinion 
been  neglected,  because  the  narrow-  that  the  prohibitive  system  alone  can 
ness  and  length  of  its  channel  was  guarantee  continimnce  of  the  inscrip- 
inconvenient  for  sailing  vessels ;  but  tion^  and  therefore  regards  the  pro- 
as this  would  be  no   objection  to  tective  principle  as  the  palladium  of 
steamers,  the  proposed  haven  ispoint-  her  naval  power.    He  proceeds  to  sa^, 
ed  out  as  offering  a  shelter  to  French  that  if  the  maritime  population  is 
vesaelB  when  engased  in  a  conflict,  of  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  commer- 
which  the  Channel  Islands' sea  would  cial  speculation  and  to  the  risks  of 
be  the  theatre ;  and  the  expense  of  industrial  competition,  the  English 
improving  it  is  estimated  as  low  as  will  crush  the  mdustries  which  con- 
six  millions  of  francs.  stitute  the  base  of  French  maritime 
The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  the  force.   According  to  his  view,  English 
French  fisheries,  both  home  and  fo-  fresh  sea-fish,  admitted  at  so  low  a 
reign.  It  is  declared  that  the  abandon-  duty  as  ten  per  cent.,  instead  of  fortv- 
ment  of  the  prohibitive  system,  as  four,  will  probably  depreciate  the 
applied  to  the  entry  of  foreign  fish,  French  commodity,  and  yet  without 
will  probably  soon  destroy,  on  one  lowering  the  price.    The  competition 
part  of  the  coast,  a  branch  of  Indus-  of  the   Scottish  fisheries  threatens 
try  which  furnishes  the  best  contin-  what  is  specially  termed  salauom^ 

Sent  to  the  inscription,  and  thus  ren-  ie.,  provision  of  salt  fish.    It  seenls 

er  manning  the  fleet  more  difficult  that  the  canny  Scots  have  totally 

Fishermen  form  the  mtyor  part  of  routed  Dutch  and  other  comjMtition 

French  sailors,  and  are,  therefore,  one  in  the  markets  recently  opened  by 

of  the  most  considerable  elements  in  the  lowering  of  duties,  such  as  Ham- 

the  naval  power  of  France.    Hence  burg,   Dantzig,  &c.  the   entrepdts 

peculiar   privileges   were    accorded  whence  herrings  find  their  way  mto 

them,  to  render  them  liable  to  inscrip-  Holland^  Denmark,  and   Germany, 

tion,  and  vet  give  them  the  monopo^  This  result  was  prophesied  in  a  report 

of  coast  nshing,  a  protective  duty  on  of  the  Fishery  Board  of  1852,  show- 

fiiih  from  abroad,  and  some  other  ing  that,  if  prohibitive  duties  were 

advantages.     Whilst,  for  each  100  suppressed  in  Europe,  Scotch-cured 

tons  of  shipping,  the  coasting-trade  fisn  would  obtain  the  monopoly  of 

employs  only  six  men.  long  voyages  supplying  the  Continent,  on  account 

eignt,  the  fisherv  of  ^Newfoundland  of  tne  low  price  at  which  this  superior 

Bank  employs  thirteen ;  the  Iceland  article  could  be  sold.    The  truth  is,  a 

fishery,  seventeen ;  the  Newfound-  fisherman  of  Wick  is  as  much  better 

land  coasts,  thirty;  the  herring  fish-  situated  for  herring  fishing  than  his 

ery  off  Scotland,  and  the  mackarel  riv^  at  Dieppe,  as  a  Marseilles  mer- 

fishing  in  the  Sorlingue,  thirty-six.  chant  than  a  London  one  for  import- 

A  decree  of  30th  November  last,  pre-  ing  Maltese  oranges.    As  our  author 

pared  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  says,  the  English  are  at  home  in  the 

without  consulting  the  Minister  of  North  Sea;  they  fish  from  small  boats. 

Marine,   has   disturbed  this  latter  may  use  all  sorts  of  nets,  fish  at  all 

bniiich  of  industry.    This  law,  re-  seasons,  and  have  not  to  submit  to 

32* 
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certain  oonditions  to  which  French  object  ib  to  firightea  his 

fishermen  aresubject,  while  these  have  and  we  beUere  the  number  ninr  ^ 

to  go  fiur  to  seek  the  fish,  to  fit  out  estimated  at  above  70,00a    Bt  s 

large  vessels,  which  shipowners  hire  siBts  that  100,000  are  indiapcaasl-' 

out  at  high  rents,  and  to  submit  to  a  for  the  protection  of  the  Fmiefa  'vv^' 

number  of  governmental  shackles,  and ''the  national  graodeur."   Frri.t 

Already  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  military  men  seem  to   far   noixii 

ten  per  cent  has  caused  fishing-vessels  less  loud  calls  for  army  expraditt.  - 

now  building  to  be  sold  at  twenty-  which,  indeed,  has  not  been  pa:*. 

five  per  cent  under  cost  price.    *'It  monious.     Every   day.    wrhe 

is,"  tne  Count  concludes,  *  a  veritable  author,  people  repeat  tbat  t^ 

catastrophe  for  the  navy."    This  is  a  budget,  so  rapidly  ao^^mentMi, « 

sorrow  m  which  we  cannot  s^pa-  be  reduced^  because  it  is  indiHioMa  .» 

thise,  especially  since  there  will  be  to  maintain  dispoaaUe  an  rfrrt^^* 

ffeneraIioyifourneighbourB,rendered  of  600,000  soldiers,  in  f««  s^  u* 

kss  beUicose  by  a  course  of  fish  diet  500,000  men  of  Prussia,  the  6i«c'«* 

shall  reduce  their  army  and  navy,  and  of  Austria,  and  the  b( km^>  of  Bhmi 

trade  instead  of  fight  with  us  and  the  Such  beins  the  armed  state  U  u* 

rest  of  the  world.  Continental  powersj  it  woold.  ur 

Count  de  la  Tour*s  eighth  and  last  Count  says,  be  illogical  not  to  masf 

chapter  is  a  summarv  of  nis  foregoing  an  effort  to  protect  the  mMtdmt  m 

recommendations.    One  of  these  is,  well  as  the  land  frontier,  partkvlarif 

that  the  French  fleet  should  princi-  considering  that  the  mean  of  ~ 

pally  consist  of  three  divisions,  viz.,  aggression  are  doably  strong  ^ 

a  screw  fleet  of  great  speed ;  a  fleet  of  the  former.    For  similar  loncal 

screw  transports  capable  of  trans-  sons,  let  us  say,  Spain  shoud 

porting,  at  one  vo^ a|».  a  numerous  tain  a  huge  fleet  and  armv,  esf 

army  to  any  point  in  Europe  and  in  as  she  is  the  near  nei^boar  «^  \ 

the  Mediterranean ;  and  a  large  num-  very  invasively-disposed  Datioa.    is 

ber  of  gunboats.    Another  is.  to  in-  the  ensuins  closing  paragraph  :i  ^ 

crease,  by  a  certain  number  or  swift,  Count  clearly  points  out  the  liabe.  -j 

iron-cased  frigates,  the  complement  of  to  quarrel  with  the  real  natal  piwc  r 
ninety  large  men-of-warwhich  France. 

he  saysi  '^ought  to  possess  in  1872.*^       **  The  costs  of  the  preveatiTe 

Non*content  with  the  present  amount  we  advise  will  not  reach  a  Mh 

of  expenditure,  this  member  of  the  J»»«  «">•  devoted  l^r  Englaiid  t^ 

legislative  corps  even  advises  that  logons  precsattoos;  this  l^  « 

m^  be  bonWed  to  augment  the  ':^}'^rn^l^'^^J^t.  ^ 

materiel  of  the  Imperial  navy,  dobg  |J2,f  l^^t' p^S^y"^^ 

so  whUe announcmg  that  the  person-  We often flnda rirsl  In  Enafiih  H«r« 

nel  IS  deficient  and  diminishing,  and  which  is,  in  time  of  peace,  mcav  ivf^ 

showing  himself  blind  to  the  truth  tionsry  than  it  sgrsmble  to  the  tw^-m 

that  the  fact  of  the  former  having  of  France  aod  Europe ;  as  regsvAi  w  it 

boon   pushed   beyond    the    latter's  has oluan  heen  mgmt  and vioift;  n  • 

capacity  is  evidence  to  all  but  his  evidently  very  hostile  to  vs  whh  ttsMt 

countrymen  of  their  unwarranUble  ^  ^^y^  »»?  *^«  jeahnuy  mh>A  ^ 

ambition.    France  must  have  a  grand  y?^"  !?^\  ^i  j?5?!??*i?'^  ^^^ 


fleet,  is  his  theory,  which  he  would  ^wt^S^^^^^^SS^ISBT^^^  - 

have  carried  out  by  such  f owed  oper-  Syria.    (M  ferUdthlrtlie  1^7 tW 

ations  aa  keeping  up  pet  fishermen  Cncisiiaas  of  this  cooatiT  h*  seiatfiwi 

by  high  prohibitive  duties,  transform-  to  it !    The  ezperisiioe  we  haw  ImI  cf 

ing  recruits  for  the  army,  who  have  the  past  coomuuids  aa  to  he  vt^km  A*i 

never  seen  the  sea,  into  salt-water  coei^c;  tint  thii  it i  liiiigpi  ■■iiii 

sailors,  and  heaping  additional  debt  when  KngJsnd  woald  have  had  a  chaac* 

on  the  nation,  to  enable  *' a  respect-  of  dismenhering  I^anoe.    W*oBalae»> 

able  naval  war'*  to  be  maintained  •f^.^^^T***?.??*  eaawwtwl  fern- 

with  Great  Britain.    Agreeably  with  ^PfcjlffSS?^^^**  2f.,«??25' 

his  own  admi^ion,  .the  whofe  dis-  ^^'^^  ^^S^^^^iX^ 

posab  e  force  of  marmeis^  under  the  uniu^jTBiie  TSin^VhSv^^ 

forcetl  system  of  inscription,  caimot  to-day  the  freed  natiooa.   to  mw  e< 

amount  to  more  than  60,000  men.  comprenised  lihsrty  of  the  West-    Cfe 

But  we  uoftt  bear  in  mind  that  his  the  other  haadl  bowevar.  ttea  aie  •• 
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many  thrests  againrt  xu  as  there  is  pa-  may  cany  on  a  respectable  naval  war. 

triotinn  among  the  leaden  of  the  Uni-  For  what  ?    Evidently  for  the  sake 

tMUn  parties  as  much  heyond  the  Alps  of  the   French  idoL  the  "national 

Mbeyond  the  Rhine,  wd  It  has  not  yet  grandeur,"  since,  if  that  country  were 

been  proved  that  the  kmgdom  of  Italy,  °    nowprlftiM  aa  Pnrfiiffal  we  should 

the  ^m  of  which  has  been  fractifled  ^  poweriess  as  j^onugai,  we  snouia 

by  thcWood  of  our  soldiers.  wiU  not  one  dou\»tles8  alwig^  trade  imd  never 

day  present  to  us  the  bayonete  of  her  "^^^  "^r.     This  conclusion  of  ours 

battmlions  and  the  beaks  of  her  fleet  in  onngs  us  back  to  his  opening  remarks, 

a  fresh  coalition  prepared  by  England.'*  viz.,  that  pride  of  strength  in  ambi- 
tious rival  nations  puslies  them  to 

Such  is  the  prospect  presented  by  actual  combat,  and  that  war  will  not 

the  prophetic  mind  of  this  Deputy  of  cease  while  human  nature  is  consti- 

the  Corps  L^^latif  of  France,  rous-  tuted  as  it  is.    Cedant  arma  togoe  is 

ing  him,  in  his  quality  of  counsellor  not  the  motto  of  this  counsellor,  and 

an<l  senator,  to  demand  that  the  re-  he  plainly  would  not  abate  a  single 

cent  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  us  be  man-of-war  for  the  sake  of  a  Scotch 

repealed  in  the  matter  of  fish,  that  herring ;  so,  if  French  senators  are  in 

the  number  of  mariners  his  country  this  temper,  the  warriors  they  should 

has  naturally  be  doubled  artificially,  curb  must  be  getting  beyond  control, 

and  that,  after  twenty  years'  alliance  and  may  become  wantonly  warlike 

with  ESngland  has  consolidated  the  until  the  Treaty,  by  cheanening  fish, 

Bonaparte   dynasty,  France  should  shall  have  efiected  some  alteration  in 

possess  a  fleet  equivalent  to  ninety  their  nature, 
line-of-battle  ships,  in  order  that  she 


LBQBND     LAYS     OF     IRELAND. 
NO.  III. — LEOENn  OP  OBMOICDE  CilSTLE. 

I. 


**  The  cawing  rook  shall  build  her  nest  on  Ormonde  Castle's  pinnacle,* 
Ere  Irish  blood  shall  flow  from  bands  divided  and  inimical : 
Twelve  moons  shall  fill  their  orbs  before  fulfilment  of  that  omen. 
And  then  those  parted  bands  shall  meet,  in  battle-fields,  as  foemen." 


II. 


So  ran  the  Seer's  prediction,  and  the  peasant  long  had  sought  her. 
The  messenger  of  discord,  and  the  harbinger  of  slaughter; 
When  ninety-seven  brought  the  sim  of  death  and  desolation. 
And  ninety-eight  conviction  spread,  around  a  mourning  nation.t 


*  The  situation  of  Ormonde  Castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kore,  and  adjom- 
ing  the  dty  of  Kilkenny,  is  exceedingly  picturesque ;  and  the  fine  old  feudal  man- 
Rion  has  many  historic  reminiscences  coonected  with  its  time-honoured  walls. 
The  interior  contains  many  beautlM  priceless  works  of  art,  and  the  Evidence  Cham- 
ber abounds  in  manuscript  materials  of  great  archsBological  value  to  the  genealogist 
and  antiquary.  The  late  lamented  Marquess  of  Ormonde  intended  to  publish  many 
of  these  memorials,  which  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  actions  of  his  distinguished 
progenitors  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  general  history  of 
Ireland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  intention,  fhistrated  by  his  untimely  death, 
will  yet  be  realized;  and  it  is  rumoured,  in  literary  circles,  that  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  antiquarians  will  shortly  bring  those  valuable  relics  to  light,  under 
the  auspices  of  Government. 

t  It  u  stated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  *'  fair  citie**  of  Kilkenny,  an  old  prophecy 
had  decreed,  that  when  a  rook  should  build  her  nest  on  the  highest  turret  of  Or- 
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NO.  IT.— LSGEHD  OF  LOUGH  BEA. 


Woe  to  the  land !  for  the  waming  is  given, 
Throu^  the  mist  of  the  lake,  at  the  gloaming  of  day; 

And  dixmy  disclosed,  through  the  curtain  of  even. 
The  death-sign  is  seen  from  the  shores  of  Lough  Rea.* 


II. 


Youth  of  the  land !  be  the  white  garland  dresses 
Prepared  for  the  grave-yard  procession's  array  :t 

For  the  wild  breeze  shall  sweep  o'er  the  snowy  wand-tresses 
That  wave  on  thy  funeral  barrows.  Lough  Kea. 


III. 


Death  to  the  land!  and  a  death-stroke  entailing, 
On  the  homestead  deserted  the  shriek  of  dismay : 

The  light  laugh  of  mirth  shall  be  changed  into  wailing, 
The  living  shall  weep  for  the  dead  of  Lough  Rea. 

La^oenieksis. 


monde  Castle,  the  following  year  was  to  be  characterized  by  a  civil  war  throughout 
Ireland.  The  curious  incident  predicted  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  jeta 
1797 ;  and  a  recollection  of  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  as  also  the  singulari^  of 
the  circumstance  itself,  attracted  the  regards  of  the  peasantry,  who  flocked  from 
even  distant  parts  of  our  Island,  to  witness  the  baneful  prognostic.  The  disas- 
trous-Rebellion of  1798  and  its  results  are  too  well  known,  in  connexion  with  the 
general  history  of  this  country,  and  were  supposed  to  have  had  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  this  prophetic  indication  of  the  preceding  year. 

*  The  picturesque  lake,  bearing  this  name,  and  situated  in  the  connty  of  Galway, 
is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  with  verdant  hills.  Three  beautiful  islets' 
crown  its  waters.  It  is  said  that  once  in  seven  years  a  black  coffin  may  be  seen 
on  the  waters  of  Lough  Rea,  and  this  apparition  is  called  the  sign,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  usually  thought  to  herald  the  approach  of  pes- 
tilence and  mortidity ;  and  the  people  remark,  that  almost  imm^ately  after  it? 
appearance,  great  numbers  of  persons  from  the  neighbourhood  are  consigned  to 
the  tomb. 

t  It  was  customary,  in  manjy  parts  of  Ireland,  on  the  death  of  unmarried  person?, 
beloved  and  respected  for  their  virtues,  to  decorate  a  long  staff  with  bowed  projec- 
tions on  the  sides — ^the  wood-work  being  concealed  by  fringes  of  white  calico, 
linen,  or  paper,  overlaid  in  regular  ranges.     This  was  properly  called  the  garland- 
A.  cross  was  prepared  in  like  manner,  together  with  twelve  small  and  slentier 
wands.    The  tips  of  the  latter,  and  the  projections  of  the  former,  were  for  the 
most  part  looped  with  knots  of  pink  ribbon.      The  garland-bearer  went  foremost 
in  the  funeral  procession,  and  immediately  preceding  the  coffin :  twelve  young 
persons  followed  two  and  two,  whilst  the  cross-bearer  brought  up  the  rear.    It' 
the  deceased  happened  to  be  a  maiden,  the  processionists  were  also  unmarried  fe- 
males, clothed  in  white  dresses.    If  the  deceased  were  a  young  man,  tho  garland, 
wands,  and  cross  were  borne  by  unmarried  persons  of  the  same  sex.    Having 
arrived  at  the  grave,  the  garland-bearer  stood  at  the  head,  the  croas-bearer  at 
;ihe  foot,  the  wand-bearers  ranging  themselves,  six  on  each  side.    After  the  Itf^ 
^  had  been  laid  over  the  deceai^,  all  the  bearers  stuck  down  their  frail  me- 
'Hals  in  the  earth,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed.    There 
te  mementoes  remained,  until  blown  down  by  the  wind. 
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THE  month's  CALEKDAK. 

It  is  often  said  of  March,  that  it  Francis  Joseph,  it  is  trae,  has  put  the 
^  comes  in  like  a  lion  and  goes  oat  crown  on  his  own  head,  as  Napoleon 
like  a  lamb/'  This  is  remarkably  the  once  did  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy ; 
case  this  year  in  the  political  world,  but  Francis  Joseph  is  not  a  king  of 
There  have  been  suppre^ed  whiBX>eT8  men,  as  the  conqueror  of  Lodi  and 
all  through  the  winter  that  Graribaldi  Areola,  and  the  Hungarians  have 
would  sally  forth  from  Caprera  on  or  never  since  ceased  to  denounce  him 
about  the  1st  of  March,  to  carry  war  as  a  usurper.  Thus  there  are  the  old 
into  the  enemy's  count^,  and  strike  sty^le  and  the  new  style  in  Hungary. 
afinal  blow  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy  The  people  hold  by  the  old  style,  and 
by  striking  at  the  heart  of  Austria,  ignore  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Capreia  was  thought  to  be  another  Vienna,  and  the  Court  of  Vienna 
Elbfty  too  small  to  contain  so  great  a  holds  by  the  new  style,  and  ignores  the 
man  for  long,  and  that  as  in  March,  ancient  rights  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
1815,  Napoleon  sailed  from  his  palace  tion.  Diplomacy,  it  is  true,  only  knows 
prison  on  a  rock  off  the  coast  of  thekingcfe/acto,  and  Francis  Joseph 
Tuscany,  so  in  March  1861  Graribaldi  has  undoubtedly  the  right  of  posses- 
would  be  off  to  the  Adriatic  to  make  sion  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  ;  but 
a  descent  on  Hungary  through  Fiume,  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  bring  into 
or  to  take  the  Austrians  in  flank  in  an  English  court  of  law.  The  whole 
Venetia.  controversy  appears  to  us  to  be  extra 

The  Ides  of  March  have  come  and  curiam;  and  if  we  might  be  permitted 

the  Ides  of  March  have  gone,  but  to   advise   the  Vienna  government. 

Garibaldi  makes  no  sign  as  yet,  and  we  should  recommend  it  to  keep 

it  is  evident  that  the  time  is  not  Hungary  quiet,  as  best  it  can,  but  to 

ripe  for  the  menaced  movement  on  ask  no  assistance  or  sympathy  from  us: 

Hungary.    The  pot  is  seething  and  free  England  is  in  no  humour  to  play 

hissing,  the  scum  of  discontent  is  ris-  into  the  hands  of  despotic  Austria, 

ing  to  the.  surface,  but  it  has  not  yet  like  our   American   cousins  of  the 

reached    boiling    point — the    witch  Northern  States,  we  are  more  inclined 

caldron  is  still  bubble,  bubble,  toil,  to  help  the  underground  railway  for 

and  trouble,  but  the  last  charm  has  politick  runawavs,  than  to  carry  out 

not  been  thrown  in,  which  will  con-  the  Dred  Scott  decisions  which  diplo- 

Bist  of  a  packet  of  bank  notes,  with  macy  would  impose  upon  us. 
Kossuth's   name,    to    supplant   the        From  Austria  to  Missouri  is  not  an 

paper  money  of  Austria  with  the  unnatural  transition.    The  slave  An- 

paper  monev  of  the  Revolution.  derson  has  been  discharged  from  the 

Meanwhile  our  Court  of  Chancery  Toronto  gaoL  The  Canadian  judges 
has  been  applied  to  to  put  a  stop  to  have  discovered  some  flaw  in  the  m- 
these  sinews  of  war — if  paper  florins  dictment  and  so  Shylock  down  south 
deserve  such  a  name — ^being  poured  will  lose  nis  pound  of  flesh,  and  Mis- 
into  Hungaiy.  The  Austrian  ambas-  souri  be  spared  the  infliction  of  ano- 
sador  has  applied  for  an  injunction  ther  outrage  on  humanitv.  The  rapid 
to  stop  Mr.  X>ay  the  lithographer,  break  up  of  the  Union  has  probaoly 
pendente  lite^  from  issuing  Himgarian  opened  the  eyes  of  Canadian  judges ; 
notes  bearinffthe  royal  arms  and  the  they  can  now  lauch  at  the  threat  of 
signature  of  £[08suth.  It  is  a  curious  annexation  with  wnich  the  States  once 
question  to  brinff  before  an  English  used  to  bully  Canada  into  the  extra- 
court  of  justice,  *MiV^ho  is  king  in  Hun-  dition  of  slaves.  The  talk  of  annex- 
^ry  1"  Grallio-like,  it  should  be  no  ation  is  now  beginning  to  turn  the 
judge  in  these  matters.  Strictly  speak-  other  way.  Our  friend  Sam  Slick 
ing,  there  is  no  king  in  Hungary — an  once  shut  up  a  Yankee  who  was  talk- 
intern^um  has  continued  ever  since  ing  big,  by  putting  in  the  quiet  threat 
poor  old  Francis  shuffled  off  the  crown,  that  if  the  States  did  not  moderate 
but  not  his  mortal  oul,  in    1848.  their  tongue,  Canada  would  pass  a 
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vote  and  annex  the  States,  taking  their  veins  to  spoil  the  Indian.   The 
them  in  tow  into  a  British  port,  as  Spanish  race,  deteriorated  hy  inter- 
the  Shannon  did  the  Chesapeak&  The  marriage  with  Indians  in  Mexico,  and 
joke  is  now  beginning  to  look  serious,  the  Saxonrace,  deteriorated  by  darerr 
as  the  state  of  Maine  is  already  de-  in  the  States,  may  run  into  each 
bating  disunion  in  a  northeriy  direc-  other  and  mix,  but  what  the  result 
tion.    The  Queen  may  have,  before  wiU  be  no  one  can  foretell ;  but  it  is 
the  year  is  old,  a  province  or  two  certain  that  North  and  South  have 
hooked  on  to  her  alreadv  too  lengthv  separated  never  to  be  reuDited.   Lin- 
train  of  colonies.    We  have  no  wish  com  will  imitate  General  Jackson's 
on  the  subject :  but  if  the  Americans  nullification  policy  to  no  effect— he 
call  for  it,  and  Canada  does  not  object,  is  nullified  himself  in  attempting  it- 
Great  Britain  will  not  forbid  the  and  he  will  cut  a  poor  figure  before 
banns.  the   world   enacting   Lord  Norths 
Meanwhile,  disunion  has  done  its  policy  over  again,  as  if  calling  men 
work  in  the  south,  and  a  new  Eepub-  rebels  will  brmg  them  down  on  their 
lie  of  confederated  states  has  sprung  knees,  with  ropes  round  their  necb 
into  being.    The  American  banner  has  to  sue  for  pardon  of  the  President 
been  torn  in  two,  the  stars  remaining  whom  they  nave  set  aside, 
with  the  North,  and  the  stripes  with        Warsaw's  last  champion  appears 
the  South.    Montgomery  is  to  rival  to  have  been  stirring  in  his  grave,  for. 
Washington,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  its  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
new  President,  to  overshadow  Lincoln,  drawn  battle  of  Grochow,  the  Poles 
The  new  Hepublic  is  so  like  the  old  went  out  in  procession  to  conunemo- 
that  it  seems  like  a  swarm  of  bees  rate  the  brave  who  had  fallen  on  their 
who  have  taken  themselves  off  to  hive  side,  and  found  the  Russians  ali«o  em- 
by  themselves,  after  electing  a  queen  ployed  in  the  same  oious  work.  It 
bee  of  their  own.    Whether  we  are  was  evident  that  botn  nations  coiiW 
to  push  the  resemblance  further,  and  not  chant  their  Te  Deum  side  by  siilf, 
there  is  to  be  war  between  the  old  and  so  the  Poles  withdrew  in  presenoe 
swarm  and  the  new  for  the  possession  of  superior  force,  only  to  renew  the 
of  the  hive,  remains  to  be  seen.    If  demonstration  within  the  city.  Stones 
war  is  to  break  out,  we  hope  that  it  were  flung  at  the  troops,  who  fired  on 
will  be  a  civil  war^  conducted  on  the  the  people ;  and  so  Warsaw  is  now  in 
polite  i)rinciple,  with  which  bees  set-  mourning,  not  for  the  dead  of  1B31, 
tie  their  little  differences  about  the  but  for  the  slain  of  1861.    Worse  far 
presidency  of  their  republic.     A  ring  than  the  letting  out  of  water  is  the 
is  enclosed  by  the  worker  bees,  and  letting  out  of  blood  between  nations 
the  two  queens,  mother  and  daughter,  bo  unreconciled  yet  to  each  other  as 
fight  furiously  till  one  drops  dead  or  the  Russians  and  the  Poles;  and  it  w 
exhausted,  when  the  party  of  the  con-  easy  to  foresee  that,  in  acknowledg- 
queror  takes  possession,  and  the  van-  ing  Italy,  we  have  not  done  with  tlie 
quished  quietly  secede,  taking  them-  Nationality  question.    The  eMinple 
selves  off  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  is  too  encouraging  not  to  be  imitated; 
new.    Asia  could  not  bear  two  suns,  and  we  shall  be  puzzled  to  hear 
asAlexander,  mad  with  pride  and  con-  what  learned  distingue  the  doctors 
ciuestjSaid;  but  surely  North  America  of  Berlin  will  make  between  l^u- 
is  big  enough  to  contain  two  Repub-  tonic  and  Sclavonic  nationality.  The 
lies  J  or  if  not,  let  the  United  States  German  Fatherland  claims  Trieste 
unite  themselves  to  Canada  and  the  and  Holstein,  and  what  will  it  ^7 
Confederated  States  confederate  with  to  Posen  and  Warsaw.    "  Sance  for 
Mexico.    The  two  Republics,  indeed,  the  goose"  is  a  proverb  which  is  not 
gravitate  towards  England  and  Spain,  beyond  the  reach  of  Polish  ingenuity, 
as  if  the  good  genius  of  English  colon-  and  we  wait  for  some  transoendentiil 
ization  dwelt  in  the  north,  and  the  distinction,  worthy  of  the  philosopher 
evil  genius  of  Spanish  colonization  of  Konigsmark,  who  set  the  fashion 
lingered  on  in  the  south.     Mexico  going — 
has  relapsed  into  a  state  of  savagery 

under  factions    who   have   learned  "  In  the  land  which  prodttced  one  Kant  wiw 
enough  religion  to  hate  each  other,        ^  ,*^'  «   ^    -.v    n- 

and  have  just  enough  Spanish  blood  in       ^^  "^^  "•"  Cwia  with  »  C 
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Vie  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  this  some  happy  accident,  a  British  M.P., 

dear  old  Englanof  of  ours,  the  in-  as    David    Urquhart   once   did;   a 

violate  isle,  the  "Maiden  City"  of  Knight  of  Malta,  like  Sir  George 

freedom,  than  to  stand  by  and  watch  Bowyer,  may  buckle  on  his  sword  for 

the  oonnict    What  have  we  to  say  the  Pope  on  the  floor  of  the  House 

to  dynasties  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  of  Commons — but  we  leave  the  two 

nationalities  on  the  other  ?     Tories  crazes  to  neutralize  each  other.  These 

of  the  old  school,  like  Sir  Archibald  gentlemen  as  little  represent  public 

Alison,  may  call  on  us  to  ally  our-  opinion  as  the  locust  of  the  desert 

selves  with  the  dynasties ;  and  Eadi-  who  was  borne  on  the  tempest  one 

cal&  like  Miss  Martineau,  of  whom  midsummer  into  the  middle  of  Hyde 

Fatner  Prout  sa^rs  ^  Foemina  dictavit  park.      The  insect  is  a  nine  days' 

propria  que  maribus^"  may  call  on  us  wonder,  and  then  forgotten ;  for  a 

to    oeMend  the  nations.    We  stand  plague  of  locusts  and  a  plague  of  Ul- 

by  and  chant  our  "Quare  fremuerunt  tramontanes  are  equally  remote  con- 

gentes ;"  for  both  kings  and  people  set  tincencies  in  these  northern  latitudes. 

out  from  principles  with  which  the  K  Parliament  can  settle  the  affairs 

bulk  of  our  people  have  little  in  com-  of  the  nation,  we  will  excuse  its  at- 

mon —  tempting  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Hun- 

^  ^ ,        .*    J          ,  , ,  gary,  Italy,  or  Poland.    The  Session 

-^  l^l^U^"^  """^^  /•^^T  promises  to  be  unusually  mUd,  and  the 

Of  fireodom  in  h«r  regal  seat  *  j.v/**a*««o  ^  u^  iu^uoucuxT  *xx**«,  cu^^a  V4^^ 

Of  England— noi  thTichoolboy  beat,  amount  of  senous  legislation  as  httle 

The  wUd  hysteric  of  the  Celt."  as  we  can  possibly  imagine.    Reform 

has  not  even  been  put  off  to  the  end 
The  Celtic  element,  which  we  are  of  the  Session,  to  die  with  the  Inno- 
working  off  by  emigration,  may  go  cents  who  are  massacred  on  the  eve 
off  in  hysterics  for  the  Pope  and  of  the  Whitebait  dinner.    "  Where's 
Austria;  the  Celtic  Millennium  may  the  baby)**  John  Bright  has  franti- 
set  in  when  King  MacMahon  reigns  in  cally  asked  of  that  "  injusta  noveria," 
Ireland,  and  Kmg  Pius  in  Rome  has  Lord  John  Russell^  who  has  walked 
cast  his  shoe  over   enslaved   Italy  away  from  its  pitiful  cries  for  help 
again ;  but  till  these  times  arrive,  with  all  the  rumchalance  of  a  Chinese 
we  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  busy  step-mother.    The  infant  has  been 
plottings  of  a  few  Ultramontanes  to  given  an  opium  pill,  and  is  now  out 
enlist  uie  Conservative  party  on  their-  of  pain :  and  even  the  Radical  mem- 
side  on  the  Italian  question.    It  will  bers  belowthe  gangway  are  beginning 
not  da    Lord  Derby  puts  them  off  to  wipe  their  eyes,  and  to  put  a  merry 
with  a  j  oke,  as  Lord  Palmerston  would  face  on  the  matter.   They  have  buried 
the  "  Asjrlum  for  Diseased  Dogs  So-  their  pledges  in  the  coffji  with  the 
ciety,*'if  that  new  bantling  of  philan-  baby;   and  their  constituents  have 
thropy  came  on  deputation  to  ask  for  agreed  to  ask  no  questions,  either 
aparliamentaiysnraiit  We  must  treat  about  the  bill  or  who  made  away 
the  refugees  of  Leicester-square  and  with  it 

those  of  York-place  with  strict  im-  Bit  by  bit  Reform  is  the  talk  of 

partiality.     Kossuth   and   Cardinal  the  day.    The  small  boroughs  are 

wieeman  gather  round  them  a  little  put  on  their  good  behaviour,  and  a 

knot  of  Englishmen,  perverts  to  their  political  Dr.  Letheby  has  been  ap- 

viewB  of  governing  the  world.    The  pointed  to  test  the  sanitary  state  of 

bonnet  rouge  of  the  one  and  the  has  each  constituency,  and  at  once  to  re- 

rouge  of  the  other  are  to  us  equally  port  where  an  open  drain  has  been 

matters  of  indifference.    These  gen-  discovered,  or  a  sink  where  money  is 

tlemen,  with  divided  views  of  politics,  thrown  in  as  bribery  and  comes  out 

may  come  and  go^  and  no  question  is  as  corruption.    But  the  difficulty  is 

asked,  what  are  Kossuth's  secret  rela-  when  the  large  boroughs  are  detected 

tionswith  Hungary,  or  Cardinal  Wise-  in  corrupt  practices  as  well  as  the 

man's  secret  relations  with  Rome;  but  small.     It  is   easy  to  disfranchise 

we  must  ondeceive'both  these  gentle-  Maldon  or  St  Ives,  but  what  can  be 

men  aa  to  their  real  influence  on  the  done  with  Wakefield  or  Gloucester  ? 

Britidi  Senate  and  people.    A  mem-  An  oath,  we  know,  in  a  captain's  lips, 

ber  with  a  crotchet  for  a  Panscla-  is  but  a  hasty  word^  which,  in  a  sol- 

vonic  republic  may  find  himself,  by  dier,  is  a  deadly  sm ;  but  how  are 
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we  to  deal  with  hard  swearing  in  but  capital  is  the  baOast  of  the  ship : 

Wakefield,  or  wholesale  corruption  in  and  for  every  yard  of  canvas  we  spread 

Gloucester  %     It  is  easy  to  arch  in  we  should  lay  in  another  ton  of  bal- 

Pleet  ditch,  but  how  can  we  shut  up  last.    The  improvements  in  the  law 

the  Thames  1     To  turn  it  into  one  of  Bankruptcy  contained  in  the  Eog- 

vast  conduit  for  stinking  water,  from  lish  Attorney-General's  Bill,  must  be 

Westminster  to  Wapping,  is  more  than  introduced   into   this   county.     It 

brick  and  mortar  can  do.  We  can  say  would  be  an  anomsdy  to  have  different 

to  the  ditch,  be  d^  \  but  who  can  say  principles  at  work  where  the  trade  of 

to  the  Thames,  be  pure?  the  two  islands  is  so  closely  inter- 

'*  The  river  Rhine  flows  by  Cologne.  mr    '  *  j    •     ix-  v                    v.  i.i.^ 

But  ten  me,  o  1  ye  Sacfed  NiSe,  ^  The  Admiralty  have  gone  Ijy  the 

What  streams  can  wash  the  river  Bhine.**  board  this  tune  at  last.      It  IS  not 

some  bluff  old  admiral  who  has  turned 
This  is  the  puzzle  which  Parlia-  his  private  wrongs  into  public  griev- 
ment  wHl  be  called  to  solve.  Perhaps  ance,  and  who  airs  his  ii^uiiee  before 
the  only  solution  is  to  disfranchise  a  yawning  House  on  an  idle  Wednes- 
small  boroughs,  and  to  unseat  the  day.  It  is  the  country  at  large  which 
members  of  large  boroughs  on  every  demands  that  the  whole  administra- 
case  of  conviction  before  a  bribery  tion  shall  be  overlooked,  and  the  ship 
committee.  careened  to  see  is  her  bottom  sound. 
Aspiring  senators  will  be  slow  to  The  dry-rot  is  suspected  to  be  at  work 
embark  ^5,000  in  a  contest  for  Mary-  in  Whitehall,  and  "My  Lords"  will 
lebone,  when  they  may  spend  their  be  probably  called  to  give  an  account 
money,  and  leave  their  seat  to  the  of  all  their  proceeding  The  very 
fortunate  rival  who  has  kept  his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  carries 
hands  clean.  This  is  all  we  can  do  us  back  to  the  days  of  Harry  the 
in  tibe  matter,  until  the  day  arrives  Eighth,  and  has  a  most  unparliament- 
when  picking  and  stealing  shall  come  ary  sound.  Tonnage  ana  poundage 
to  an  end,  and  the  eighth  command-  a  Parliamentary  Committee  will  de- 
ment become  a  dead  letter  in  the  mand  of  the  Board  for  every  ship  in 
Decalogue.  the  Queen's  navy,  and  the  wasteful 
Bit  by  bit  reform  is  called  for  in  mode  of  constructing  the  navy  one 
other  courts  besides  the  High  Court  year  to  reconstruct  it  the  next, 
of  Parliament.  The  bankruptcy  laws  thoroughly  revised.  Military  tailor- 
require  to  be  dealt  with,  and  some  ing  was  costly  enough,  but  what  are 
protection  given,  in  these  free-and-  coatees  of  scarlet  to  steel  cuirasses, 
easy  days  of  credit,  to  the  fair  trader  stocks  of  leather  to  the  wooden  stocks 
who  starts  on  his  own  capital,  and  of  Chatham  and  Pembroke.  Ships 
not  the  accommodation  loans  of  a  in  stays  was  a  nautical  term  in  the 
bank.  In  good  old  times  men  made  old  days  of  sail,  but  a  ship  in  stays  in 
money  before  they  dreamed  of  spend-  these  days  of  steam  means  a  steel- 
ing it.  The  successful  merchant  plated  fncate  hlind^e  down  her  sides, 
be^an  life  with  a  horse-shoe,  and  bar-  out  with  her  stem  and  stem  open  to 
tenng  that,  went  on  to  amass  thou-  the  enemy's  fire.  This  is  now  an  ad- 
sands.  But  that  horse-shoe  was  his  mitted  mistake ;  and  the  question  is, 
chattel  real — it  was  capital  of  its  are  we  to  overhaul  the  "Warrior  and 
kind,  and  not  accommodation  only.  Black  Prince,  or  to  send  them  out  as 
But  now  we  scorn  those  small  begin-  they  are,  and  build  no  more  like  them, 
nings.  The  young  trader  goes  to  a  A  cuirass  is  all  very  well  when  there 
bank,  puts  a  bold  face  on,  and  sets  in  is  a  helmet  of  greaves  to  match,  but 
circulation  an  amount  of  paper,  as  if  it  would  be  awkward  if  the  enemy 
he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  trans-  gave  Caesar's  order  at  Pharsaiia,  feri 
muting  rags  into  coin,  or  credit  into  /aa<?m,  fire  at  her  bows.  The  Warrior 
capital.  We  have  carried  the  credit  would  soon  be  water-logged  in  front, 
system  too  far;  and  if  we  would  avoid  with  her  screw  out  of  the  water,  and 
tne  gigantic  failures  and  panics  which  her  hull  a  target  for  the  enemy's  fire, 
happen  every  now  and  then  in  Amer-  Hunianum  est  errare  m^  be  aU  very 
ica,  we  should  import  into  trade  the  true,  but  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
wise  restrictions  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Board  are  more  than  human.  They 
Bank  Act  Credit  is  the  top-rigging,  are  the  joint-atock  contributionB  of 
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men  who  so  disagree  about  what  is  His  excuse  was,  that  as  he  could  not 

sensible  and  advisable,  that  they  only  afford  to  relieve  as  many  men,  and 

9«ree  in  the  end  to  mingle  their  crot>  that  as  life  was  life  in  the  one  case  as 

cnets  together.    Nothing  is  stronger,  much  as  the  other,  he  was  earning  as 

we  know,  than  its  weakest  point,  and  much  merit  by  the  one  good  deed  as 

it  would  be  more  than  we  have  a  right  the  other,  and  so  could  not  be  made 

to  expect  that  in  a  body  of  five  there  to  understand  the  difference  between 

should  not  be  one  crotchetty  and  un-  a  man  and  a  monkey.    We  commend 

practical   lord.      Divided   responsi-  his  excuse  to  the  attention  of  the 

oility  is  the  bane  of  the  Board;  and  if  secretary  of  the  new  asylum  for  dis- 

we  had  a  Lord  High  Admiral  without  eased  dogs  in  London,  who,  if  he  would 

his  unparliament^  powers,  old  Eng-  escape  the  ridiculous,  had  better  fall 

land  would  carry  her  nag  more  proudly  back  upon  the  sublime  of  the  emana- 

than  she  now  does  under  the  manage-  tion  theory.  Perhaps  he  is  a  convert- 

ment  of  Lords  Commissioners.  ed  Buddhist,  who  very  consistently 

Alas  for  poor  India,  where  no  sooner  conducts  the  Animals'  Friend  Society. 

has  one  of  God's  four  sore  judgments.  Meanwhile  we  wish  we  could  indoc- 

the  sword,  gone  through  the  land,  than  trinate  Hindus  with  our  compassion 

another  judgment  stalks  on  its  heels  for  life:  Christianity  alone  can  do  this. 

to  continue  the  work  of  death.    The  It  alone  can  give  worth  to  man's  life, 

mutiny  slew  its  thousands,  but  the  because  it  gives  worth  to  man's  soul ; 

famine  is  slaying  its  tens  of  tnousands.  for  Bacon  has  well  put  it  amon^  his 

For  fifteen  months  the  heavens  have  Christian  paradoxes,  that  the  religion 

been  as  brass,  and  the  earth  as  iron,  which  teaches  us  contempt  of  this 

the  spring  rains  did  not  bring  the  re-  life  is  the  only  religion  which  can 

quisite  supply  of  water  to  the  north-  help  us  on  through  this  life ;  the  reli- 

west  provinces  in  1860,  and  the  con-  gion  which  teaches  that  mortality 

sequence  is  that  the  population  are  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life  lends  a 

dving    at   the   rate   of    500   daily,  dignity  even  to  that  mortality  which 

Mothers  sell  their  cliildrenfor  a  mor-  the  soul  will  soon  cast  aside. 

sel  of  food,  and  even  caste  barriers  So  long  as  droughts  are  periodic 

have  been  broken  down,  clean  and  un-  in  India,  famines  must  be  periodic 

clean  eat  together  whatever  can  be  as  well ;  but  a  system  of  irrigation 

found  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  would  protect  the  country  against  the 

It  is  pitiable  to  read  of  these  things,  consequenceof  a  short  supply  of  water 

and  to  feel  that  we  are  too  far  off,  ana  for  a  single  year.    Till  the  rain  ceases 

our  helf>  too  late  in  coming.    But  our  to  fall  on  the  Himalayan  hills,  till  the 

countrrmen  in  India  have  set  a  noble  snows  have  aU  melted  off  them,  the 

example    of  Christian  benevolence,  plains  of  North  India  should  never 

Thirty  thousand  rupees  were  collected  run  entirely  dry.    But  India  to  be  cul- 

in  a  few  days  in  Calcutta,  and  to  this  tivated  properly  must  be  cultivated 

the  Europeans,  and  not  the  natives,  as  Ecypt  was  of  old — a  land  watered 

were  the  sole  contributors.    There  are  by  the  government.     We   are  the 

rich  Babus  and  native  merchants  in  Pharaohs  of  India,  and  if  the  people 

Calcutta,  but  they  look  upon  these  die  it  is  through  our  neglect;  for 

things  with   their  wonted   apathy,  works  of  irrigation  are  not  like  other 

life  is  cheap  in  the  East,  and  among  public  works,  to  be  suspended  when 

a  nation  demoralized  by  a  false  phi-  the  treasury  is  empty,  and  to  be  car- 

loaopby,  it  is  hard  to  rouse  them  to  ried  on  only  when  money  is  plentiful. 

feel  as  we  do  for  the  sufferings  of  a  Railroads  are  important,  but  canals 

fellow-man.    Philanthropy  or  a  fel-  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death.    If 

low-feeling  to  man  as  such,  was  a  fine  every  other  public  work  in  India  be 

sentiment  of  the  Greek  pnilosopher,  stopped,    these    canals   and   water- 

which  became  a  reality  under  Chris-  courses  must  be  dug.    The  return  of 

tian  culture.    But  in  the  East,  where  profit  which  works  of  irrigation  bring 

all  life  is  one  and  the  same  emana-  m  is  almost  fabulous  in  that  land  of 

tion  from  the  Deity,  the  life  of  an  ant  large  return  for  money  spent    This 

and  the  life  of  a  man  are  held  in  equal  is  the  true  Pactolus  of  India  which 

estimation.    The  story  is  told  of  a  we  have  let  flow  down  uselessly  from 

Brahmin  of  Benares  who  founded  an  the  Himalayas  to  the  ocean,  letting 

hospital  for  sick  cats  and  monkeys,  the  riches  of  India  slip  through  our 
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fingers  for  want  of  a  few  embank-  peacock  feather,  to  read  us  a  lecture 

ments  to  dam  the  rivers,  and  a  few  m  the  best  style  of  Governor  Lin  j  and 

tanks  to  stow  the  waters  in.    We  lay  though  it  may  be  said  that  lin  is  no 

by  here  against  a  rainy  day,  but  in  better  than  we  are,  and  that  it  is  im- 

India  against  a  day  of  drought ;  here  we  pertinent  for  a  Chinese  to  preach  good 

make  hay  while  the  sun  snines,  there  morals  to  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that 

they  fill  their  wells  when  the  rain  we  deserve  the  rebuke.     Oiu:  trade 

falls,  for  proverbial  philosophy,  which  with    China  is  something  between 

is  always  racy  of  the  soil,  should  have  piracy  and  smuggling.  We  draw  from 

taught  our  Indian  statesmen  long  China  the  drug  which  cheers  and  not 

since  what  was  the  real  wants  of  the  inebriates,  and  we  pay  back  with  the 

country.  drug  which  inebriates  and  does  not 

"You  may  judge  a  man  by  the  wav  cheer.    It  is  a  one-sided  reciprocity, 

he  puts  his  hat  on,*'  is  a  proverb  which  like  that  of  the  sailors  who  pelt  the 

tells  against  us  with  damaging  effect  monkeys  with  stones,  to  make  the 

in  India.    We  are  such  incorrigible  monkeys  pelt  them  with  cocoa-nuts. 

Britishers  even  in  the  burning  climate  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  pedlar  and 

of  India  that  we  must  still  wear  felt  the  soldier  over  again.    We    came 

hats— we  are  the  topee- wallah,  or  hat-  into  India  with  a  pack  on  our  back, 

wearing  caste  of  the  wondering  Hin-  craving  only  for  permission  to  barter ; 

dus — still  do  we  wear  broadcloth,  like  and  ^^en  strong  enough  we  threw 

the  honest  man  of  Cowi)er  : —  away  the  pack,  and  drew  the  sword 

-An  honest  num,  clow  buttoned  to  the  chin.  Sr¥^^,    ^^   ^'f    HJ^er    OUr    cloak. 

Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  hewt  Whether  we  mean  it  or  not,  Chma  18 

within."  dying  of  European  intervention,  and 

do  what  we  will  we  cannot  help  it 

Roast  beef— or  the  nearest  approach  Gutzlaff  the  Missionary,  on  boara  an 

to  it,  a  buffalo's  haunch — still  smokes  opium  smuggler,  distnbuting  Bibles 

on  our  board  at  Calcutta ;  and  hams  out  of  the  same  nold  which  contained 

from  Wiltshire,  pies  from  Leicester,  chests  of  poison,  is  only  too  common 

and  porter  from  Dublin,  are  the  meats  a  type  of  tne  inconsistent  and  opposite 

and  drinks  which  we  consume  at  enor-  relations  we  keep  up  with  the  Chinese, 

mous  cost  among  the  rice-eating  Gym-  We  cannot  help  it.    We  are  Christian 

nosophists  of  the  Ganges.  No  wonder  Vikings,  and  religious  Red  Rovers, 

they  stare  at  us,  as  some  Viking  and  ail  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to 

would  at  his  first  peep  into  Valhalla,  make  up  with  one  hand  the  mischief 

We  eat  and  drink  as  the  gods  do  in  we  cause  with   another.     Achilles* 

Scandinavia ;  and  the  Hindu  fears  us  S|)ear  healed  the  wounds  it  made,  so 

while  he  fawns  on  us.    We  have  not  our  excuse  to  the  Lin  of  the  House  of 

learned  the  art  of  adapting  ourselves  Lords  is,  that  if  we  send  out  opium 

to  India.     We  do   not   acclimatize  agents,  we  also  send  medical   and 

either  in  food  or  in  dress,  and  there-  clerical  missionaries  to  the  Chinese, 

fore  we  are  not  quick  to  discern  the  If  we  land  chests  of  opium,  we  also 

want  of  India.    It  is  an  exceptional  run  in  bales  of  Bibles ;  and  that  the 

case  when  a  European  can  converse  Christian  portion  of  the  community 

with  a  native  on  any  matter  out  of  who  send  the  Bibles,  hate  and  abhor 

the  common  routine  of  business.    We  the  opium  which  causes  such  scandal 

do  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  people,  to  the  authorities  there.    We  are  ac- 

and  therefore,  as  much  from  ignorance  countable  for  the  break-down  of  the 

as  from  indifference,  we  allow  public  Tartar  government  in  China ;  for  the 

works  to  languish,  which  should  be  indemnity  which  we  demanded  as 

i)ushed  forward  while  there  is  a  rupee  satisfaction  on  the  close  of  the  opium 

left  in  the  public  treasury'.  war   exhausted  the   imperial    trea- 

Lord  Grey  has  brought  our  relations  sury,  and  lowered  the  government  in 

with  China  before  Parliament,  in  a  the  eyes  of  the  people  j  while  at  the 

speech  which  is  too  true  to  be  altoge-  same  time  a  tract  put  into  the  hands 

ther  agreeable  to  our  national  vanity,  of  a  youth  who  came  down  to  Canton 

We  have  often  heard  of  China  from  a  for  a  literary  examination,  led  to  the 

British  point  of  view;  now  we  have  insurgent  movement  which  has  rent 

Britain  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view.  China  in  two,  and  given  the  whole 

Lord  Grey  puts  on  the  button  and  south  to  the  adherents  of  the  Ming 
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dynasty.    So  trade  and  relision  have  this  enterprise  has  been  the  achieve- 

conspired  toffether  to  break  up  the  ment  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy ;  and 

old  state  of  tnings  in  China,  and  we  we  heartily  wish  our  social  reformers 

are  accomplices,  whether  we  avow  it  success  in  their  attempts  to  set  at  the 

or  not,  in  the  disintegration  of  the  roots  of  crime,  and  to  breaik  up  the 

oldest  commonwealth  in  the  world,  criminal  class  who  still  infest  our 

But  though  the  debate  in  the  House  lafge  cities. 

of  Lords  elicited  many  just  sentiments  To  do  this  at  all,  we  want,  in  the 

of  this  kind,  nothing  can  come  of  first  place,  a  more  efficient  police  than 

these  complaints.    Ijord  Grev  may  we  have  hitherto  possessed.     And 

be  the  Cassandra  of  China,  but  he  here  a  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  out- 

irill  not  avert  the  fate  of  nodding  set.    The  word  police  still  has  almost 

Ilium.    We  respect  his  motives — we  as  suspicious  a  sound  in  the  ears  of 

a^ee  in  all  that  he  has  said ;  but  in  your   genuine  Englishman,  high  in 

a  practical  age  like  this,  we  are  forced  constitutional  traditions  of  liberty,  as 

to  pass  to  the  previous  question.  the  word  '* standing  army''  had  in  the 

The  expression  of  the  poet,  ^^cma  days  of  Pulteney  and  Pitt  He  would 
f^e  cUuao^  is  true  in  another  sense  like  to  send  back  the  ugly  word  to 
than  that  in  which  he  intended  it  where  it  came  from,  the  Continent 
It  seems  as  if  police  reform  has  limped  There  policemen  seem  to  grow,  as 
with  halting  foot  far  in  the  rear  of  niggers  do  in  Carolina.  Naples  was 
our  political  and  economical  reforms,  handed  over  to  the  police,  for  mstance, 
We  have  been  politically  free  for  during  the  last  ten  years  of  bitter 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  have  toasted  bondage  there  under  the  Bourbons, 
the  Constitution  wnich  Dutch  Wil-  Above  the  law,  above  the  army,  above 
liam  restored  to  us.  until  nothing  even  the  Church, "  squat  like  a  toad" 
more  can  be  said  on  tne  subject  The  beside  Eve's  ear,  the  chief  of  police 
Habeas  Corpus,  trial  by  jury,  a  free  was  the  monarch's  confidant,  his  con- 
preiss,  septennial  parliaments^  have  feasor,  his  conscience  keeper;  to  him 
been  onr  boast  and  our  peculiar  pri-  all  bowed ;  his  will  was  Kismet  or  des- 
rilege  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  tinv  to  the  wretched  court  and  people 
yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  of  Naples;  his  frown  was  the  bow- 
carried  reform  far  e;iough,  and  ei^jov  string,  firom  which  there  was  no  escape, 
the  same  immunity  ifrom  crime  which  The  police  in  Naples  thus  became 
we  do  from  political  oppression,  the  hateful  instrument  of  a  lawless 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  Eng-  tvranny ;  but  it  was  as  powerless  in 
land  was  the  land  of  political  and  checking  crime  as  it  was  powerful  in 
religious  lib^ty:  but  crime  stalked  tracking  out  and  detecting  political 
abroad.  Dick  Turpin  disputed  the  conspiracy.  The  Neapolitan  bandit 
king's  nigh  way,  and  forgers  and  coin-  throve  under  the  old  regime;  for  the 
era  ciipp^  the  king's  money,  although  police  were  too  busy  with  the  pro- 
the  gaols  were  never  empty,  nor  tne  scribed  for  conspiracy  to  pay  much 
gallows  ever  idle.  The  prosecution  attention  to  the  proscribed  for  crime. 
of  crime  frimiBhed  even  uresh  incen-  Half  the  vigilance  shown  in  hunting 
tivea  to  crime,  for  when  one  of  a  gang  up  the  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
was  caught  and  hanged  at  Newgate,  attendibili,  or  men  suspected  of  dis- 
another  was  ready  to  take  his  place,  afifection  to  the  adorable  and  absolute 
The  tree  of  crime,  like  the  fabled  tree  Ferdinand^  would  have  purged  the 
of  the  poet>  never  suffered  from  the  land  of  cnme,  and  made  a  bandit  in 
loppings  80  constantly  applied  to  its  Naples  as  innocuous  as  at  a  masqued 
boughs.  ball  in  Paris. 

In  those  days  it  was  never  thought  The  police  on  the  Continent  is  used 
that  the  law  could  lay  the  axe  at  the  as  an  instrument  of  political  repres- 
root  of  the  tree.  To  impound  and  siou  ;  but  we  need  not  shrink,  there- 
impale  a  single  victim  was  all  the  law  fore,  from  intrusting  the  police  of  this 
could  do,  but  to  break  up  the  com-  country  with  the  necessarv  powers  for 
munity  of  crime,  to  turn  the  river  of  breaking  up  crime  confeaeracies,  and 
reform  into  the  Augean  stable,  and  extirpating,  if  possible,  the  criminal 
wash  away  the  very  cribs  and  rccep-  classes.  Mr.  Mill,  Recorder  of  Bir- 
tades  of  filth  and  crime,  was  not  so  mingham,  has  long  been  of  opinion, 
much  as  even  attempted    To  begin  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not 
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cause  tystenuUie  crime  to  cease  in  the  break  up  this  crime  community  are, 

lamdL     Crime  then  will  become  as  first,  by  exercising  supervision  over 

rare  as  insanity  committed  when  the  habitual  criminals ;  second,  b^  ^ste- 

mind  is  inflamed  bv  drink  or  incited  matically  proving  former  convictions ; 

b^r  cupidity.    But  tne  hereditary  cri-  and  third,  by  inflicting  on  habitual 

minal  ought  to  disappear  from  among  offenders  a  sentence  of  not  less  than 

us,  as  wolves  and  wila  boars  have  long  seven  years  penal  servitude, 
since  done.    The  child  bom  in  crime,        It  is  evident  that  Captain  Crofton 

lapped  in  crime,  apprenticed  to  crime,  aims  at  introducing  a  new  principle 

and  passing  his  days  between  the  in  jurisprudence.    Hitherto — it  may 

stone-jug  and  the  cider-cellar,  where  be  on  account  of  the  infirmity  of  the 

the  gains  of  iniquity  are  drunk  away,  law,  but  so  it  has  been — we  have 

ought  to  pass  off  and  be  no  more  aimed  only  at  punishing  the  crime ; 

seen.    Like  the  monsters  of  geology,  we  took  no  notice  of  the  criminal  as 

they  ought  to  be  extinct  specimens  of  such.    Certain  acts  entailed  certain 

society  in  one  of  its  early  forms  of  de-  sentences.    A  man  served  his  time  in 

pravity.    Can  this  be  brought  abouti  prison,  and  then  the  law  had  done 

Such  is  the  distinct  proposal  of  one  of  with  him.     Now    Captain    Crofton 

our  foremost  social  reformers,  the  emi-  proposes  to  classify  offenders,  to  sift 

nent  prison  disciplinarian.  Captain  out  the  weak  and  tempted  from  the 

Walter  Crofton,  C.B.,  now  Chairman  hardened  and  self-willed  offenders 

of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  and  to  put  the  latter  in  a  lower  circle 

Ireland.    He  has  given  it  as  his  deli-  of  punishment   by   themselves.    A 

berate  opinion,  in  a  pamphlet  which  thousand  objections  start  up  to  this 

we  have  read  with  great  interest,  *  that  proposal.    It  will  be  said  that  we  are 

all  our  measures  hitherto  have  been  assigning  to  the  magistrate  the  office 

palliatives  only ;  but  that  preventives  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts — ^that  we  are 

to  crime,  not  palliatives,  are  wanted,  handing  over  the  free-bom  English* 

We  are  paying  ;£57,000  per  annum  man  to  an  arbitrary  poUce  like  the 

for     the     support    of    reformatory  Continent.    But  there  is  nothing  so 

schools  in  Great  Britain ;  and  on  the  easy  as  to  start  obiections.     Those 

other  hand  we  refrain  from  reclaiming  who  make  them  are  bound,  we  think, 

the  capital  stock  of  crime.    Captain  to  propose  something  better  in  their 

Crofton  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  stead.    The  evil  is  acknowledged  on 

when,  consistently  with  humanity,  we  all  hands :  the  only  question  is  how 

can  both  amend  offenders  and  render  to  provide  a  remedy.    What  ought 

them  less  obnoxious  to  the  public.   "I  to  be  done,  for  instance,  with  Henry 

do  not  believe/' he  says,  *Hhat  the  sub-  Williams,  alias  Daniel  Maodonald, 

ject  will  brook  delay,  or  that  the  cri^  cUias  Daniel  McCarthy,  alia^  John 

minal  classes  can  be  any  longer  suf-  Smith,  alias  Thomas  CoUins,  who,  as 

fered  to  band  together  with  immu-  the  Scotch  sa^,  is '^by  habit  and  repute 

nity,  as  Cammoristi,  without  very  a  thief."  He  is  only  eighteen  years  of 

serious  detriment  to  our  social  state,  age,  and  yet  has  spent  three  years  and 

Our  readers  are  not  probably  aware  twenty-four  days  of  the  last  four  years 

that  there  are  streets  and  locidities  in  of  his  life  in  passing  from  committal 

London,  at  the  present  time,  in  which  to  committal,   and  from    prison  to 

honest  men  dare  not  walk  even  in  the  prison.     Committed  at  the  age  of 

light  of  day.    If  they  are  not,  I  am;  fourteen  as  a  juvenile  offender,  he 

and  that  it  is  the  case  within  a  few  began  his  prison  apprentice^p  with 

yards  of  our  busiest  thoroughfares,  a  lock-up  for  fourteen  days.    Again 

The  police  are  not  to  be  blamed,  but  and  again  he  has  been  arrested,  and 

are  much  to  be  pitied,  they  have  all  now  that  he  is  discharged  for  the 

knowledge,  but  no  power.    The  cri-  tenth  time,  the  West  Surrey  Times 

minal  classes  rule  in  these  streets."  veiy  reasonably  asks,  how  lon^  is  thi9 

The  plans  by  which  he  proposes  to  young  offender  to  keep  up  thiB  game 


*  ^*The  Immunity  of  Habitnal  Criminals,  with  a  proposition  for  redndng  th«ir 
number  by  means  of  longer  sentences  of  penal  servitude,  intermediate  convict 
ttiflcms,  conditioDid  liberation,  and  police  superviaion.*'  By  Captain  Walter 
Crofton,  G.B.    London :  Bell  and  Daldy.    Dublin:  A.  Thorn  and  Sons. 
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of  hide  and  seek  with  the  police?  Is  dressed  young  graduate,  fresh  from 

there  no  way  of  protecting  society  Balliol,  to  a  Denefioe  worth  £1,300 

from  such  an  incorrigible  otfenderl  per  annum.    The  case  is  nothing  less 

How  many  petty  larcenies  will  it  take  than  a  scandalous  abuse  of  trust :  for 

to  make  up  the  same  amount  of  guilt  patronage,  we  presume,  is  something 

as  one  burglary;  for.  in  all  fairness,  different  from  private  property,  though 

these  thefts  should  be  looked  on  as  ac-  bishops  have  been  too  long  accus- 

cumulated  offences  coming  one  on  the  tomea  to  look  upon  the  good  thin^ 

head  of  another.  The  theoiy  that  every  in  their  gift  as  reward  for  their 

.-^rntence  should  whitewash  the  offen-  hangers  on  and  connexions.    In  this 

tier  of  all  past  culpjability,  may  be  case  the  Bishop  cannot  plead  the  excuse 

carried  too  wi ;  and  it  is  just  at  this  of  ignorance,  or  the  non  possumus 

point  that  Captain  Orofton  steps  in  with  which  the  Pope  answers  all  de- 

and  ai^  the  legislature  to  give  the  mands  to  give  up  kidnapped  children, 

police  authority  to  keep  this  man  of  The  churchwardens   of  Darlington, 

many  names  from  pickmg  and  steal-  and  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 

ing  in  future.  neighbourhood,  entreated  the  Bishop 

Church  matters  have  aroused  more  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  dividing 

attention  than  usual  during  the  past  the  living,  or,  at  least,  apportioning 

month.    The    Church-rate   question  some  of  the  revenue  to  the  support  of 

lias  again  been  debated  in  the  House  the  poor  perpetual  curacies  of  Dar- 

of  Conunons,  and  on   this  occasion  lington.    mt  the  Father-in-law  was 

the  majority  for   the   abolition   of  too  strong  for  the  Father-in-€k)d,  and 

Church  Rates  has  considerably  di-  so  the  ancient  family  from  Cheshire 

minished.  Whether  this  can  be  taken  are  quartered  for  life  on  the  revenues 

as  a  sign  that  the  Establishment  is  of  the  Church, 
rising  in  popular  estimation  within  or 

without  Uie  House,  it  would  be  pre-  **  8ie  voi  non  vobia  mellificatu  apes; 

mature  to  say;  but  it  seems  to  us,  that  Sic  vos  non  vobU  vellen  fertu  ovei.** 
any  compromise  which  the  Church 

can  accept  consistent  with  her  posi-  It  is  high  time  to  call  for  some  re- 

tioD  as  the  Established  Church,  she  distribution  of  Church  property  in 

would  be  wise  to  close  with.    In  Ire-  England.    If  the  Establishment  is  to 

land,  the  parish  cess  was  a  sore  and  a  last  these  abuses  must  be  reformed, 

scandal  until  the  appointment  of  a  It  is  onlv  the  Bright  party  who  would 

B^)ard  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  wish   these    scandals   retained,    for 

out  of  the  revenue  of  ten  suppressed  without  them  one  of  their  fairest 

hii^hoprics;    since  which   tmie   the  arguments    against   an   Established 

churches  nave  been  better  maintained  Church  wouldbe  at  once  swept  away. 

thau  they  were  ever  before,  and  a  Sydnev  Smith,  who  set  up  to  be  a 

titjinding   grievance   of  the   Roman  Church  reformer,  but  who  stopped 

Catholic  party  has  been  removed.   Is  half  way,  when  his  own  pet  sinecure 

there  no  such  solution  possible  in  was  aimed  at,  is  i>artly  responsible  for 

I'Jigland  ?    Are  there  no  Church  reve-  the  retention  of  one  ^eat  anomaly — 

nues  that  might  be  advantageously  the  inequality  of  livings.     By  his 

»>  emploved?    Are  there  no  drones  theory  of  prizes  and  blanks  he  justi- 

who  might  be  taxed  to  lighten  the  fied  the  hardships  that  Crawley  should 

burdens  of  others  1     Are  there  no  starve  on  a  mttance  in  Hoggingdean, 

overpaid  persons,  out  of  whose  abun-  while  Mark  Koberts  leads  uie  life  of 

dance  rebef  might  flow  for  the  ne-  agentleman  in  Framley,  dose  by. 

cf^isities  of  the  underpaid  working  Why  should  Crawley  draw  a  blanJc 

clergy  of  our  manufacturing  towns  ?  and  Roberts  a  prize  ?    Is  the  lottenr 

The  answer  to  these  queries  comes  such  a  moral  institution  in  civil  life 

to  us  from  Hau^hton-le-Skeme.    A  that  we  should  introduce  it  into  reli- 

pleasant  village  in  the  outskirts  of  gion?  Or  shaU  we  turn  the  service  of 

Darliiu^n  has  been  made  notorious  Christ  into  a  gaming  table,  with  Dame 

through  the  bold  nepotism  of  the  Fortune  dealing  out  deaneries  and 

Bishop  of  Durham.    Tnis  Right  Rev-  doles,  like  the  croupier  at  a  Baden 

ercnd  Father-in-law,  as  Punch  has  gambling  house  1    The  excuse,  too,  is 

dubbedhim,as  in  private  duty  botmd,  hollow  on  this  account.    Were  they 

has  appointed  his  son-in-law,  a  well-  prizes,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  the 
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inequality  of  income,  though  unjust,  ties  to  a  prize,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 

would,  at  least,  be  intelligible.    But  say  whether  tnoee-who  draw  prizes  or 

the  truth  is,  there  is  no  principle  in  those  who  draw  blanks  are  most  in- 

the  matter  whatever.  One  parish  has  jured  by  the  present  partid  distribu- 

been  despoiled  of  its  tithes — ^its  neigh-  tion  of  patronage, 

hour  has  been  more  fortunate  and  All  pay  and  no  work — ^all  work  and 

escaped.  All  this  occurred  three  hun-  no  pay — ^is  the  chequered  appearaDce 

dred  years  ago,  and  yet  the  inequality  of  the  Church  in  this  country.    The 

continues  to  this  day;  and  the  eccksi-  land '  is  dotted  over  with  cures  sine 

astical  map  of  England  appears  like,  stipend,  and  stipends .  sine  cure,— 

a  great  chess-board  with  white  and  Haughtons  and  DarHngtons  alternate 

black  squares,  according  as  the  church  up  and  down  the  laad,:aB  if  to  remind 

revenues  are  in  lay  or  clerical  hands,  us  that  Dives  and  Lazarus  dwell  side 

Now,  poor  Crawley,  who  has  drawn  a  by  side  in  the  Church,  and  so  to  tc^ach 

blank  and  is  dropped  on  a  black  square  poor  laymen  to  be  content  with  their 

on  the  chess-board,  will  never,  in  any  lot.  It.maybeso— there  may  be  these 

human  probability,  be  moved  on  to  a  uses  of  adversity ;  Tout  we  do  not  give 

white  square ;  for  the  prize  is  a  piece  the  upholders'  of  the  present  system 

of  private  property,  and  the  ancient  of  prizes  and  .blanks  credit  for  such 

foniily  in  Cheshire  are  entitled  to  a  intentions,  in  keeping  things  as  they 

pre-eriiption  of  all  prizes.  Forallprac-  are.  .  Dr.  Montagu  Villiers  Mis  given, 

tical  purposes  the  riTational  Church  is  however  unwillingly,  a  most  powerful 

not  one  service,  but  many.    It  is  not  impulse  to  Church  reform,  and  before 

like  the  army  where  captains  all  djfaw.  next  Session  of  Parliament  some  mea- 

tiie  same  pay,  whether  men  of  foitune;  surer  will  be  brought  in  to  equalize 

or  not.    It  is  not  like  the  .bar  or  madi-j  Church  incomes  and  to  throw  some  of 

cine,  where  men  work  their  way  by  the  the  great  burden  of  >  Church  rates  on 

force  of :merit  alone.  Neither/seniority  the  noure^ctive   meidbcars  of  the 

ndi:  emifi^t' service  in  the  iedstenti-  Chiux^h  militant. : 
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IKDICATIOKS  OF  ANTAGONISM  IK  "E8SAT8  AND  BEVIEWS. 

In  disallowing  the  disclaimer  of  joint  the  history  of  the  world,  an  approach 
responsibility  made  by  the  contribu-  to  agreement  and  certainty.  Tor  ex- 
tors  to  this  much  controverted  to-  ample,  the  diyersity  among  German 
lume,  not  a  few  of  their  opponents  wnters  on  prophecy  is  far  less  than 
seem  to  na  to  overlook  the  antajgonism  among  English  ones.  That  is  a  new 
which  appears  in  some  instances  to  phenomenon  to  be  acknowledged." 
exist  between  their  several  opinicHis.  So  new,  that  we  doubt  if  it  be  tme ; 
Unjustifiable  as  we  are  inclmed  to  and  must  own,  moreover,  that  if  it 
thmk  the  fastening  upon  these  seven  were,  we  should  hardly  know  with 
writers  of  the  now  notorious  designa-  what  feelings  to  make  the  necessary 
tion,  "Septem  contra  Christum,   we  acknowledgment 

been  slack  to  point  out  the  coincidence  There  is  silence  enough  in  the  de- 

of  a  threatened   disruption  in  the  sert,  because  no  man  dwelleth  on  its 

sevenfold  camp.    A  sense  of  what  is  waste. 

due  to  comrades,  even  when  comrade-  No  "noise  of  archers"  is  **in  the 
ship  is  advertised  to  mean  no  oonfe-  places  of  drawing  water*'  there,  be- 
dera(^,  seals  hitherto  the  lips  of  all, ,  cause  springs  from  beneath  or  dews 
in  spite  of  moving  appeals  made  to  from  aoove  are  soaked  up  and  lost 
some,  that  they  snoiud  dear  them-  in  its  dreary  sand, 
selves  explicitly  from  suspidon  of  Whenweshallhavemade  the  pro* 
consent  with  others.  No  tent  has  phets  mere  historians,  robbing  tneir 
been  strudc  or  carried  without  the  nistories  o£  any  ^predictive  value;" 
Gamp,  if  camp  it  really  be.  when  by  reason  of  the  quaint  strength 
But  we  may  venture  to  predict,  ofBunsen's  remark,  that  there  is '^no 
that  if  the  camp  remain  a  camp^  there  historical  event  in  revelation^"  the  re- 
will  be  fighting  within :  unless,  un-  ligious  value  of  their  histoncal  com- 
happily,  some  fusion  be  lorwarded  by  positions  shall  have  altered;  when 
pressure  firom  without  The  followers  the  critical  spirit  of  our  age  shall 
at  least  will  fall  on  one  another  if  have  recognised  the  chronological  ab- 
the  chiefs  contrive  to  keep  their  smrditiesoftheir  uncritical  times;  and 
strange  compaiuonshi]^  "without con-  when  we  shall  have  owned  the  folly 
cert  or  oomparison."  Mr*  JoweU,  in-  or  presumption  of  their  pretensions  to 
deedj  aanounoes  to  our  astonished  superior  illumination,  thereby  demo- 
minos  the  oeention  of  the  strife  of  lisning  their  claims  to  reverence  as 
critics  upon  German  battle-fields,  safe  moral  and  spiritual  guides,  it  is 
"Among  German  commentators,"  he  very  nossible  that  we  too  may  hush 
tdlsus,  "there  is,  for  the  first  time  in  our  tukabout  their  correct  interpre- 
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tation,  and  leave  all  farther  exegetical  stood"    By  whom^aiid  in  what  sense, 

disputes  to  the  curious  in  ancient  li-  he  is,  unhappily,  not  informed;  but 

terature.   As  thines  are,  however,  we  may  fairly  infer  tnat  in  whatever  sense 

tf^e  leave  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  its  original  meaning  is  being  deared, 

Mr.  Jowett's  report  as  also  to  indi-  the  clearance  is  being  efinscted  by 

cate  at  least  one  element  'of  future  wieldersoftheweaponwhich  the  canon 

strife  existing,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  itself  furnishes.     Armed  with  that 

the  independent  opinions  of  our  essay-  sharp  axe,  then,  he  determines  to  go 

ists  and  reviewers.  fortn,  not  before  sharpening  it  once 

Professor  Jowett  himself  lays  down  ihore  on  the  whetstone  of  this  dictum 
for  us  the  broad  bold  canon,  "inter-  of  his  professor:  **the  ap]^:eheii8ioii 
pret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  of  the  original  meaning  is  mconsisteut 
book."    From  ita  adoption  he  ven-  with  the  reception  of  a  typical  or  con- 
tures  to  promise  us  certain  admirable  ventional  one." 
results.    "It  is  no  exaggeration,"  he  At  the  entrance  of  the  wood  he  en- 
assures  us,  "to  say  t^at  he  who  in  the  counters  the  icleo/o^uin.    Can  they 
present  state  of  loiowledge  will  con-  two  so  peaceably  to  the  work  loge- 
nne  himself  to  the  plain  meaning  of  ther  T     Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  say, 
words  and  the  study  of  their  context,  "yes;"  we  venture  to  think,  "  na" 
mav  know  more  of  the  original  spirit  ..  ^he  ideolagian  U  eridcntly  in  pes- 
and  intention  of  the  aathors  of  the  gogaion  of  a  principle  which  will  enable 
New  Testament  than  all  the  contro-  him  to  stand  in  charitable  relation  to 
versial  writers  of  former  ages  put  to-  persons  of  very  different  opinions  from 
gether."  nis  own,  an^jl  of  venr  different  opioioBt 

It  is  true  that  the  primA  facie  sim-  mntuaUy.  And  if  he  has  perceived  to 
plicity  of  this  rule  tends  to  disappear,  how  great  extent  the  histozy  of  the  origin 
and  the  attainment  of  this  promise  to  ^^^  ^^  Christiimity  r^ts  ultimately 
withdraw  from  close  contact,  when  ?PS^^'^^fl!'3fi°?Sl:*^ 
we  axe  presently  toldthat  "Scripture  JjS^er^S^ rv^erdSilg'^^^^^ 
IS  a  world  of  itself  .  .  .  to  get  i^tions  which  may  repose  on  donbtfVil 
inside  which  is  an  eflort  ol  thought  grounds  as  matters  of  history,  and.  as 
and  imagination  requiring  the  sense  history,  he  incapable  of  being  ascertained 
of  a  poet  as  well  as  a  critic,  demand-  or  verified,  may  yet  be  equally  sugges- 
ing  much  more  than  learning  a  degree  tire  of  true  ideas  with  facts  absolutely 
of  original  power  and  intensity  of  certain.  The  spiritual  significance  is 
mind.'^  It  IS  true  that  we  find  it  the  same  of  the  transfiguration,  of  open- 
perhaps  still  harder  to  reconcile  with  ^«  ^3^^^^  ^yes,  of  causing  the  tongue  of 

the  practical  use  of  this  ordinary  fl'!  !!!^i?f I^  !?.rrK'i.^^'J*°!^  "^^ 

^Avt/v^  4.k^  »»<.,,««»^<>  *k«*    i,«  «rkl  ing  multitudes  With  bread  m  the  wilder- 

canon  the  assurance  that    he  who  ^^    ^^  cleansing  leprosy,  whatever 

would  enter  mto  the  meamng  of  the  Unks  may  be  deficient  in  the  tradiUonal 

most  important  words  in  all  the  bo<^  record  of  particuh^  events.    Or  let  w 

the  words  of  our  Lord  himself,  he  suppose  one  to  be  uncertain,  whether 

who  would  "attempt  to  illustrate  or  our  Lord  were  bom  of  the  house  and 

draw  them  out  in  detail,  even  to  guard  lineage  of  David,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Len, 

against  their  abuse     .    .    .    needs  ^nd  even  to  be  driven  to  conchide  that 

nothmg  short  of  fashioning  in  himself  the  genealogies  of  Him  have  Uttle  his- 

the  image  of  the  mind  of  Christ,"  t^^M^S"®'  ;everthele9».mid«^ Jesus 

.    .    Thas  to  be  bom  again  into  a  If  l!?*^?^''*'S5*'^^^"f  J?"l^£A*«*°; 

•  "x     1         .  i  11    ^'•*""*»^*  both  Prince  of  Peace  and  Hiirh  Priest  of 

new  spintuia  or  mteUectua^^  world  our  profession ;  as  He  is  ouS«-«SShcr 

from  which  the  thoughts  of  this  world  ideB,though  not  UteraUy.  •  without  Ather 

are  shut  out.    JNevertheless,  we  can  and  without  mother.'  And  He  is  none  the 

easily  conceive  the  adoption  of  the  less  Son  of  David.  Priest  Aaionical,  or 

canon  itself  "in  the  rough,"  as  we  Royal  Priest  Melcnisedecan,  in  idea  and 

might  say,  by  some  studious  reader  of  spiritually,  even  if  it  be  unproved,  whe- 

Mr.  Jowett's  essay.     Indeed,  the  stu-  *"®r  He  were  any  of  them  in  historic 

dent  might  in  despite  of  such  difficul-  ^*-    ^^  ^^^®  manner,  it  need  not  trouble 

ties  be  the  more  encouraged  to  adopt  ^»  ^^'  ^^^^^^7*  we  should  have  to 

it,  crassd  Minervd,  in  hiTpoor  homely  '?^Pj;i'^!?|l,^l^fJ  ^fu^^^^^  J'^  Si 

•oro^    A.^w,  4.k«  r»»^,,^»^»,A«^   «!«/  Pv  *o  *"®*1  meaning  to  the  birth  in  the 

way,  from  the  encouragement  else-  city  ofDavid,  and  tocher  circumstances 

^j^^^P^^^  P  **^^  announcement  of  the  infancy.    So,  again,  the  incami- 

that  the  onginal  meaning  of  Scnp-  fication  of  the  divine  Immanuel  remains, 

ire  is  beginmng  to  be  clearly  under-  although  the  angelic  appeanooes  which 
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henld  It  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evan-  es  ;'*  thixigs  whereof  the  writer  also 

gelists  may  he  of  ideal  origin  according  asserts  himself  to  have  had  "  perfect 

to  the  conceptions  of  former  days.    The  understanding  from  the  very  first'' 

ideologian  imv  sometimes  he  thought  Thereupon  the  narrative  opens  with 

sceptical,  and  be  ^epU^^  or  doubtful,  ^  higtoriS^l  date~"There  was  in  the 


is  quite  secondary.    And  consequently,  more  particularly  fixed,     when  Oy- 

discrepancies  in  narratives,   scientific  reniiis  was  governor  of  Syria."    Nor 

difflcnltles,  def^ts  in  evidence,  do  not  is  this  enough  of  historical  precision 

disturb  him  as  they  do  the  literalist.**  to  satisfy  the  writer ;  but  at  the  next 

break  in  his  story  he  starts  again : — 

Such  18  Mr.  Wilson's  account  of  "Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 

the  ideologian;  and  being  such,  we  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  Pontius  Pilate 

donbt  whether  he  and  our  canonist  being  governor  of  Judsea,  and  Herod 

can  go  far  a-field  together.  The  single  being  tetrarch  of  Gklilee^  and  his 

assumption  of  calm  superiority  to  tne  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  Ituraaa  and 

disturbances  which  may  agitate  the  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis,  and  Ly- 

literaHst.  bodes  ill  for  their  continued  sanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  J^mas 

charitable  relationship.  and  Caiaphas  being  the  hiffh  priests." 

"  The  apprehension  of  the  original  These  dates  may  have  *^little  his- 
meaning  is  inconsistent  with  the  re-  toric  value :"  that  is  not  our  point ; 
ception  of  a  typical  or  conventional  but  valuable  or  valueless  they  deter- 
one."  But  what  can  be  more  conven-  mine  pretty  precisely  the  point  whe- 
tional  than  the  express  and  continuous  ther  the  wnter  meant  to  make  his- 
conversion  into  mere  ideas  of  facts  re-  torical  statements  or  not — whether, 
lating  to  the  actual  bodily  needs  and  moreover^  he  meant  or  not  to  make 
miseries  of  men  ?  We  are  not  they  geographical,  or  at  least  topographical 
who  would  dispute  the  ''spiritual  statements,  when  he  speaks  of  coming 
significance  of  opening  blind  eyes ;"  "  from  Galilee  out  of  the  city  of  Na- 
but  we  are  they  who  utterly  refuse  to  careth,  into  JudsBa,  unto  the  city  of 
believe  that  an^  man  "interpreting  David  which  is  called  Bethlehem." 
the  Scripture  like  any  other  book  But  further^  we  have  a  treatise  pro- 
would  tsuce  '*  a  spiritual  sigpificance"  fessedly  wntten  by  the  same  hand — 
of  any  kind  to  be  the '^  original  mean-  written  as  a  sequel  to  the  former 
ing"ofthenarrativewhich  the  author  narrative — taking,  as  one  may  say, 
of  the  €k«T)el  attributed  to  St  John,  for  granted  the  actual  occurrence  of 
has  set  fortn  concerning  the  man  blind  the  events  recorded  in  that  former, 
from  his  birth,  whom  the  Saviour  whether  abnormal,  miraculous,  or 
sent  to  wash  in  the  pool  after  anoint-  otherwise ;  and  this  sequel-treatise 
ing  his  blind  eyes  with  the  moistened  sets  forth,  in  the  most  simple  and 
clav.  This  topic  appears  to  us  worth  straightforward  wa3r,  the  acU  of  cer- 
foUowinff  up.  We  open  the  treatise  tain  of  those  eye-witnesses  and  ear- 
inscribea  *Hhe  Qoe^l  according  to  witnesses,  to  whose  testimony  the 
St.  Luke,"  fully  determined  to  aoide  first  work  of  the  author  had  appealed. 
>)y  Mr.  Jowett's  rule ;  we  will  "  in-  This  new  narrative  takes  us  away 
terpret  that  Scripture  as  we  would  from  Jerusalem — ^away  from  the  city 
anv  other  book;  nay,  farther,  we  of  symbolical  name  and  significance — 
will  lay  it  down,  as  he  bids  us  else-  and  walks  us  up  and  down  the  mat- 
where,  that  this  *'  Scripture  has  one  ter-of-fact  provmces  of  historical  and 
meaning — ^the  meaning  which  it  had  geo^aphical  Rome.  It  takes  us  to 
to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  or  evan-  Antiocn,  amidst  a  frivolous  mongrel 
geliat  who  first  uttered  or  wrote,  to  rabble  of  Greeks  and  Orientals ;  a 
the  hearers  or  readers  who  first  re^  population  of  play-goers  and  horse- 
ceived  it"  We  find  the  writer's  pur-  racers,  the  broils  of  whose  turbulent 
pose  declared  by  himself  to  be  that  factions  rarely  rose  to  dispute  for 
the  reader  of  his  treatise  "  might  government  or  freedom,  but  spent  a 
know  the  certainly  of  those  things  degraded  eners^  on  the  rivalries  of 
wherein  he  had  been  instructed" —  charioteers  in  blue  or  green.  It  takes 
things  ^surely  believed,"  as  he  states,  us  to  the  down-lands  of  Lycaonia, 
because  ** delivered"  by  them  "which  amidst  half-barbarous  shepherds  and 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witness-  flook-masters  and   wool-staplers  of 
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Lystra  and  of  Derbe,  their  market  of  the  words  as  they  first  strack  on  the 

towns,  amidst  a  Celtic  population,  ears,  or  flashed  hefore  the  eyes  of  those 

disfiguring,  in  Galatian  jargon,  the  who  heard  and  read  them.    He  has  to 

old  Sreettales  of  Jupiter  aid  ker-  t^?^*^f,^rMiiSn^^ 

^     ^A  ^t  u  .^A«  ^^L.^  j^»^  ;—  4.i.«  gme  tnat  be  ib  a  aiscipie  or  Cnrist  or  or 

c^fy*  and  of  "gods  come  down  m  the  |^^     ^  disengage  Idmaelf  ftom  all 

likeness  ofmen."    It  takes  us  withm  thatfoUows    ...    .    .    The  ample 

the  pale  of  the  outpost  soloier-citizens  words  of  that  book  he  tries  to  preserre 

who  colonize  Philippi,  and  along  the  dbwlutely  pure  from  the  refiRement*  or 

bustling  Quays  of  tnriying  Thessa-    distinctions  of  later  times 

lonica^  ana  thence  to  the  busy  streets  The  greater  part  of  his  learning  is  a 

of  Corinth,  the  revived  emporium  of  knowledge  of  the  text  itself;  be  has  no 

trade  and  commerce,  the  unreformed  delight   in  the  Tolnminons   literature 

head-quarters  of  waUowing  "savoir-  J^^  has  oyergioiim  it.    He  has  no 

vivre}*    We  walk  anon  beneath  the  ±^J!l^f  ^^fT^^^L^  ^ZrT^ 

sci^pturedpilkrs  and  painted  STuih^forTT  nin^^ectT^r^S 

nad^  of  the  Athenian  agora ;  we  Scripture  Uke  any  other  book,  with  a 

chmb  the  steps  of  the  famous  hill  of  redmterest,  and  not  mereht  a  conventiomil 

Ares,  amid  the  men  of  cunous  brain  one.    He  wants  to  be  ame  to  open  bis 

and  restless  intellect^  dealers  in  words  eyes,  and  see  or  imaghie  things  as  thy 

and  letters  rather  than  in  acts  and  reaVkf  are.** 
deeds.    By-and-by  we  are  at  Ephe- 

suB,  whose   hideous  Artemis,  with  Let  the  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the 

Eendulous  breasts  and  intermingled  Apostles  do  this.    Let  him  ima^ne 

eads  of  animals  beneath  the  human  himself  to  be,  not  generally  ^  a  disci- 

typo,  reminds  us  rather  of  Hindoo  pie  of  Paul,"  as  suggested;  but  *^tkt 

than  of  Greek  mythologv.    Here  be  disciple"  specifioalK,  whose  writing 

the  mutterers  of  ^*  Babylonian  num-  of  that  memoir  we  do  not  underatana 

bers,"  to  whom  the  preacher  of  the  that  either  Mr.  Jowett  or  Mr.  Wilson 

Qospel  gives,  on  other  grounds,  the  dispute.  Then,  let  him  ask  the  ques- 

same  advice  that  Horace  gave — "  at-  tion,  was  he  writing  a  complex  alle< 

tempt  them  not."    Later  again,  we  gory,  a  Pauline  Pilgrim's  Progress, 

knock  about  the  wintry  Midland  sea  in  when  he  wrote  down  that  book  of 

company  of  convicts  and  of  a  convict  travels  and  adventures,  or  did  he 

guard,  aboard  the  craft  of  an  obstin-  mean,  hondfidey  to  write,  as  we  hare 

ate  and^  as  some  sailors  tell  us,  a  calleait,  amemoirf  We  don't  want, 

blundering  corn-skipper  from  Alex-  and  we  won't  have,  ''any  refinements 

andria ;  and  then  at  length  we  oome  or  distinctions  ;*'  no,  not  even  that 

to  the  world's  worldliest— to  the  seat  distinction,  wmch   €rod   forbid  we 

and  throne  of  materialistic  matter  of  should  forget,  between  ^e  divine  and 

fact — to  the  city  that  thrones  on  sunny  human  element  in  the  inspiration, 

hills,  and  whose  most  ancient  monu-  whatever  it  mav  have  been,  of  ''Luke 

ment  is  a  city  sewer— to  Rome,  the  the  physician.'     We  want  to  know 

epitome  of  all  the  shame  and  glory  of  from  any  ordinary  reader  this  one 

that  ancient  world,  where,  among  thing,  mrst  and  foremost:  does  he 

Csasar's  household,  we  make  friends  gather  from  reading  that  book,  as  be 

with  sallant  captains  of  the  I^torian  would  any  other,  that   the  writer 

gnarc^  and  lordly  senators  such  as  the  meant  allegory,  or  meant  history ! 

noble  Pudens ;  where  also  we  i>ick  Because  Professor  Jowett  empha- 

up,  out  of  the  dregs  of  the  mat  city,  tically  tells  us,  that  ''we  have  no  ica- 

Bueh  waifs  and  strays  as  Onesimus,  son  to  attribute  to  the  prophet  or 

the  slave  that  had  run  away.  evangelist  any  second  or  htddtn  tentt^ 

Now,  when  we  have  read  this  book,  different  from  that  which  appeaiB  on 

its  reading,  willy-nilly,  must  react  the  surface ;"  and  the  boot  of  Acts 

upon  our  reading  of  the  other.   More  being  confessedly,  upon  the  author's 

especiaUjr  will  it  needs  do  so,  the  own  showing^  a  sequel  to  his  Gospel 

more  strictly  the  reader  has  endea-  arising  outoi  it^  and  having  the  most 

voured  to  follow  the  manner  of  read-  intimate  organic  relation  to  it,  the 

iug  so  sedulously  inculcated  by  Pro-  kind  of  sense  upon  the  suiiace  of  the 

fessor  Jowett  one  must  be  the  kind  of  sense  ap)n 

"The  office  of  the  interpreter,"  says  the  snt&oe  of  the  other.  In  assertmg 

"ia  not  to  add  another,  but  to  recover  so  much,  we  believe  that  we  may 

original  one ;  the  meaning  that  is,  claim  the  sanction,  even  of  one  so  jea- 
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loos  as  our  profeaBor  of  tlie  truth,  Barily  destroy  all  consistency  of  the 

that  "not  all  the  parts  of  Scripture  narrative  with  his  known  habits  and 

are  to  be  reffaidedas  an  undistinguish-  subjects  of  narration.    If  there  is  to 

able  mass.'     We  do  not  forget  that  be  ^no  other  second  or  hidden  sense" 

he  chai^ges  us  to  obserre  how  attributed  to  the  Evangelist,  ''differ- 

«-.    ^,^  ^  ,        ^  .       ^  .    ^  ent  from  that  which  appears  on  the 

I^^5^  ^^^S"^  "  ^'1^.^T  ^  surface,"  we  fear  we  must  impera- 

oo^ounded  with  the  New,  northe  Law  ^^^1^11^  the  man  who  tendere  us 

rE^Kfthr^^^  ^  S>-t-l  f^«--;  of  the 

to  be  Tidently  harmomzed  with  the  Trrasfiraration  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

SpUtleofSt.  James.*'  as  standing  between  ourselves  and 

the  manifest  meaning  of  our  author, 

But  we  think,  that  even  he  could  whether  veracious   or  the   reverse, 

not  quarrel  with  our  demand  to  ^ther  When  next  we  pass  on  to  records  of 

the  sense  of  the  same  writer  m  his  miracles  of  heaung  asserted  to  have 

two  treatises  addressed  to  the  same  been  wrought  b^  the  Son  of  Man, 

Tfaeophilusyfrt)m  a  comparison  of  his  we  find  an  additional  presumption 

langoafle  and  apparent  intention  in  against  the  theory,  that  such  records 

them  both.    This  is  in   nowise  to  may  be  read  ideologically,  in  the  fact 

truisgress  his  own  rule,  that  "illus-  that  this  one  writer  of  them  was  him- 

tration  of  one  part  of  Scripture  by  self  a  physician,  a  man  of  a  class  as 

anothershould  be  confoed  to  writings  little  fikelv  as  any  on  earth  to  be  sa- 

of  the  same  i^  and  the  same  au-  tisfied  with  an  ideological  cure  of  an 

thors."  actual  patient    The  siHritual  signifi- 

We  now  return  to  Bfr.  Wilson's  de-  cance  of  a  miracle  is,  doubtless,  often 
flcription  of  the  uses  whereunto  his  ((reat,  and  mav  be,  as  the  ideologian 
ideologian  will  put  the  principle  of  informs  us,  '^equally  sua^estive  of 
which  he  is  in  possession ;  and  there-  true  ideas  with  facts  absolutely  cer> 
in  we  find  him  dealing  with  certain  .  tain."  But  material  results  are  what 
events,  narrated,  as  by  other  €k)Bpel  medical  practitioners  look  for,  rather 
writers,  so  with  this  special  writer  of  thanideas  by  the  bed-side  of  any  other 
the  treatises  addressed  to  Theophilus.  than  mere  "ma^es  imaginaires." 
The  first  named  isthe Transfiguration.  The  last  man  likely  to  have  loaded 
The  writer  to  Theophilus  inrorms  us,  hisnaTrative,andperplexedhisfriend's 
more  mo,  with  that  precision,  or  pre-  mind,  with  statements  about  open- 
tence  of  it,  which  seems  to  mark  his  ing  blind  eyes,  loosing  stammering 
possession  or  affectation  of  an  historic  tongues,  cleansing  lepers,  as  mere  me- 
sense  so  remarkable,  that  ^  about  an  taphysical  metaphors,  would  surely  be 
eight  days"  after  certain  recorded  the  man  whose  study  and  practice  of 
sayinos  the  Son  of  Man  took  Peter,  the  medical  art,  rudimentiur^r  as  they 
and  John,  and  James,  and  went  up  may  have  been,  must  have  given  him 
into  a  mountain,  where  the  event  a  special  insight  into  the  material  as- 
known  by  the  name  of  Transfigora-  pects  of  these  cases  of  healing;,  and  a 
tion  took  place.  He  details  the  '^hea-  lively  interest  in  their  physical  re^ 
viness  with  sleep"  which  lay  upon  suits. 

the  three  disdples,  and  specifies  their  And  on  the  question  in  what  sense 

waking.  He  gives  the  words  of  Peter,  this  writer  would  have  us  understand 

&Dd  notes  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  his  accounts  of  miraculous  healing 

he  uttered  them.    He  then  informs  powers,  it  may  be  further  observed, 

ns,  that  ^'the  next  day.  when  they  that  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the 

were  come  down  from  tne  hiU,"  oer-  Book  of  Acts,  he  affinns  their  exer- 

tain  other  words  were  spoken  and  cise  by  others  than  that  One  Son  of 

deeds  done.    This  account  mav  or  Man,  whom  adoring  affection   and 

may  not  be  credible;  but  one  thing,  awe  mi^t  unconsciously  invest  with 

we  think,  is  unquestionable,  that  whe-  attributes  ideal  rather  actual   What- 

ther  rightly  or  wronsly  informed ;  ever  *•  theory  of  inspiration  "  he  may 

whether  deceived  or  deceiving,  the  have  held  in  respect  of  the  word  of 

^ter,  being  such  an  one  as  we  Jknow  prophecy — a   theory  on   which  we 

him  to  be,  meant  to  narrate  an  event  think  it  were  an  easy  task  to  prove 

and  not  a  parable  of  spiritual  or  other  him  at  variance  with  many  assertions 

significance.  State  him  to  have  writ-  of  our  essayists  and  reviewers—he 

ten  **ideologieally,"  and  you  neces-  attributed  to  inspiration  the  bestowal 
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of  certain  curative  powers  upon  the  by  we  come  in  compeny  both  with 

inspired.  Paul  and  this  physicianf  Ixike  him- 

For  he  tells  us  in  his  Grospel,  how  self,  into  the  house  of  the  chief  mau 
Christ  the  Lord  "  called  his  twelve  of  an  island  on  which  they  have  been 
disciples  together,  and  gave  them  castaway,  whose  name  was  Fublius, 
power  and  authority  over  all  devils,  who  received  us  courteously.  And  it 
and  to  cure  diseases,  and  sent  them  came  to  pass,  that  the  father  of  Pub- 
to  preach  the  kingdom  of  Crod,  and  to  lius  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  and  of  a 
cure  the  sick."  He  tells  us  how  that,  bloody  flux  (iwrfvrtpl^),  to  whom 
"  after  these  things,  the  Lord  ap-  Paul  entered  in  and  prayed,  and  laid 
pointed  other  seventy  also,  and  sent  his  hands  on  him,  and  healed  him. 
them  two  and  two  before  his  face,"  So  when  this  was  done  others  also, 
with  similar  commission,  and  kindred  which  had  diseases  in  the  isbiDd, 
powers.  Then,  in  his  Book  of  Acts,  came,  and  were  healed."  It  almost 
after  speaking  of  the  interval  during  amounts  to  profane  jesting,  should 
which  the  cusciples  '*  waited,"  ac-  one  inquire  whether  this  cure  also  is 
cording  to  their  Master's  word,  ^'  for  to  be  counted  ideologicaL  But  if  not 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  this  one,  why  the  last  one?  Isdysen- 
they  nad  heard  of  him,"  he  gives  us  tery  any  more  material  and  physical 
the  detailed  and  particular  account  of  than  congenital  malformation-'the 
its  fulfilment,  and  thenceforth  con-  case  of  the  cripple  at  Lystra — ^thecase, 
tinually  weaves  into  his  history  clear  i^in,  of  the  lame  beggar  at  the  beau- 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  those  tuul  gate  ?  The  treatise  would  lose 
'*  gifts  of  healing,"  which^  Paul,  his  even  common  coherency  were  we  thus 
great  master  and  companion  in  toil  to  distinguish  between  cases  which 
and  travel,  asserts  expressly  to  be  themselves  are  but  stray  specimeiLs, 
'^  divided  unto  every  man  by  the  self-  taken  almost  at  random  fj?om  the 
same  Spirit"  whose  Pentecostal  ad-  story.  But  t^e  intention  of  the  Acts 
vent  Luke  himself  describes.  cames,  as  we  contend,  that  of  the 

Now,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  the  Gospel ;  and  in  his  relation  of  mira- 

miracles  of  the  Acts,  as  well  as  those  culous  bodily  cures  in  the  latter,  this 

of  the  Qospel,  of  this  writer  are  to  writer  must  mean,  as  he  does  in  the 

be  understood  and  accepted  ideologi-  former,  rather  to  state  ^*  facts  abso- 

cally.   Was  it  ideal  "strength  "  which  lutely  certain,"  than  to  suggest  **true 

the  beggar's  "  feet  and  aime  bones  "  ideas."    Any  attempt  to  nlch  from 

received  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  them  their  material  significance,  in 

temple?  Were  those  imaginary  antics  exchange  for  a  so-callea  ^spiritual," 

of  his,  and  was  it  a  mere  spiritual  may  be  safely  left  to  the  oemolish- 

grip  in  which  the  lame  man  held  ing  powers  of  critics,  formed  in  the 

reter  and  John,  as  "  the  people  ran  canonical  school  of  Mr.  Jowett    And 

together  unto  them  in  the  porch  that  what  has  been  said  of  St  Luke^s 

is  called  Solomon's,  greatly  wonder-  meaning  on  the  foregoing  points,  wiU 

ing  1"    And  if  we  must  answer  such  be  seen  at  once  to  apply  to  those 

Questions  in  the  affirmative,  may  we  others,  whereat  his  €[^j>el  comes  in 

ao  so  in  virtue  of  Mr.  Jowett's  teach-  contact  with  the  list  of  historical 

ing  concerning  the  sense  upon  the  uncertainties,  spiritualized  into  true 

surface?  ideas  by  Mr.  Wilson's  ideologian.  St. 

Supposing,  again,  that  our  author,  Luke's  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as  Son 
in  recounting  Paul's  subsequent  simi-  of  David,  may  or  may  not  contribute 
lar  act  at  Lystra,  means  us  to  under-  any  thing  towards  proof  of  his  de- 
stand  that  the  cure  of  the  cripple  scent,  in  point  of  historic  fact  The 
there  was  ideological,  does  he  mean  "  birth  in  the  city  of  David,"  so  dr- 
us  also  to  consider  as  ideal  the  stones  cumstantially  related  by  him,  toge- 
wherewith  the  Lycaoniana,  set  on  by  ther  '*  with  other  circumstances  of 
Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  the  infancy,"  may  or  may  not  have 
pelted  him  till  they  supposed  he  had  "  an  ideal  origin, '  and  require  the 
oeen  dead?  Let  any  reader  of  the  application  of  '*an  id^  meaning.** 
story,  in  Greek  original  or  English  Hut,  however  that  may  be,  theassi^- 
version,  tell  us  whetner  this  be  or  be  ment  of  such  origin — the  application 
not  a  "  hidden  sense  "  in  the  nar-  of  such  meaning — ^must  be  made,  ve 
rater's  narrative — "  a  refinement  and  venture  to  submit,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
a  distinction  of  later  times."  By-and-  ascertainable  intention  of  the  writer. 
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and  00  in  the  teeth  of  the  formidable  "  there's  nothing  new,  and  there's 

ca&on,  that  "Scripture  is  to  be  in-  nothing  true,  and  it  has  a  spiritual 

terpreted  like  any  other  book."  significance.''    This  latter  is  provoca- 

..^m.             *^..          »*     T      *i.  tive  of  a  contempt  which  the  former 

^^.f^L^'A  "*r  ^-  ^''^^^'  at  least  leaves  donnant. 

**  cannot  be  tme  and  untrue,  any  more  ii^   **^T«i.  **v* *««**«. 

th^n  the  tame  words  can  haVe  two  op.  .      ^mce^  the  world  began."  said  one 

poflite  meanings.    The  same  iact  c«i-  ^  *  certam  place,    was  it  not  heard 

not  be  true  in  religion,  when  seen  by  tbat  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one 

the  light  of  faith,  and  untrue  in  science,  that  was  bom  blind." 

vhen  looked  at  through  the  medium  of  If  the  asserted  fact  were  not  asserted 

evidence  or  experiment.*'  in  ^ood  faith  or  in  earnest,  there  was, 

--„   ^                        ^1..  1     *  XI-  indeed,   no   novelty:  the  blind  re- 

matever  we  mav  think  of  the  rained  as  blind  as  ever,  and  the  story 

special  use  to  which  he  puts  this  meant  just  nothing  at  all.    But  if  we 

dictum,    m  the  TMwaige  whence  we  must  determine  the  "spiritual  signifi- 

select  It,  we  think  it  an  admirable  gance"  of  the  fact  that  a  man's  bodily 

corrective  to  purge  the  lurking  error  ^y^^  g^id  in  earnest  to  have  been 

in  such  a  passage  from  his  fellow-  opened  by  a  Giver  of  Light,  remained 

essayist,  as  the  foUowmg :—  ^  l^ight  shut  as  ever,  we  opine  that 

**  The  same  may  take  place  with  our-  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the    pro- 

feWe%  and  history  and  tradition  be  em-  claimed  enlightener  of  the  blind  has 

pluyed  emblematically,  without,  on  that  not  any  lisht  to  give,  and  that  the 

account,  being  regarded  as  untrue.    We  evidence  of  his  power  to  gift  blind 

do  not  apply  the  term  *  untrue'  to  nar-  gouls  with  light  is  on  a  par  with  that 

.ble.  fcble.  or  provCTb,  although  thdr  ^f  i^^   p^^er  ^o   gift  blind  bodies 

maSi^S?tr°imUelK''lr^  therewith.    This  is  in  active  negation 

90,  when  narr^ves  have  been  the  spon-  2^  *^,«  ^^V^  of  enlightenment  more 

taneons  product  of  true  ideas,  and  are  hopeless  than  the  former  passive  de- 

capable  of  producing  them.**  ^^^  of  them.    It  signmes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "sloug;h  of  despond,"  in 

There  is  a  confusion,  surely,  be-  which  one  may  sink  deeper  than  in 

tween  the  nature  and  use,  respec-  the  dry  pit  of  indifference.    That  is 

tively,  of  "  history  and  tradition,"  no  nice  moral  stomach,  we  fear,  which 

"*  parable,  fable,  and  proverb,"  against  will  not  turn  sooner  or  later  in  disgust 

which  the  foregoing  (quotation  may  do  from  the  digestion  of  the  "spiritual 

gOfHl  service.    The  historical  fact  of  a  significance  of  documents,  professing 

(Tipple  walking  for  the  first  time  since  to  be  specially  truthful,  yet  stuffed  by 

his  mother's  womb,  may  very  well  be  fraud  or  foUy  with  material  untruths. 

**u«ed  emblematically ;    but  if  the  We  do  not  conceal  it  from  ourselves, 

fact  be  historical,  that  use  cannot  that  in  speakinj;  thus  we  may  be 

convert  it  in  itself  into  '*  parable,  doing  scant  justice  to  Mr.  Wilson  in 

fable,  or  proverb."    He  walked  or  he  respect  of  his  tmderstanding  of  what 

did  not    The  fact  itself  "  cannot  be  truth  and  untruth  are.    ^r  we  are 

true  in  religion  when  seen  by  the  light  at  considerable  loss  to  fix  what  mean- 

of  faith,  and  untrue  in  science  when  ing  he  attaches  not  only  to  such  an 

looked  at  through  the  medium  of  evi-  expression  as  "  true  ideas ;"  but  even 

denoe."  to  that  of  "historical  truth."     We 

Whatever  force  Mr.  Jowett's  oft  find  it  hard,  indeed,  to  extract  any 

repeated  cautions  may  possess  against  such  fixed  meaning  out  of  such  pas- 

the  "mvstical  and  allegorical  expla-  sages  as  these : — 
nations    of  the  fathers,  must  needs 

tell  with  increased  effect  against  the  <*  As  Churchmen,  or  as  Christians,  we 

ideological  method  vaunted  by  Mr.  may  vary  as  to  their  value  in  particulars 

WiLion.    The  mystiGEj  interpretation  —(the  value  of  the  historical  parts  of 

may  darken,  the  allegorical  may  over-  ^  BiblcV-that  is,  as  to  the  extent  of 

lay,  but  the  ideological  destroys  the  fj»«  ^«:^,*«c™5/  ^  a  Wstoiy,  or  of 

certainty  of  the  woSi  to  be  expfainecL  SL'^^L'^  "^1*^.^',^'^^^^ 

umi       1         if          ^       ^    I  Ai ^»-  »ng  witn  our  communion,   or  denying 

Theres  nothing  new,  and  there  s  our  sacred  name.    These  rarieUes  will 

nothing  true,  and  it  don  t  sigrnify,    is  }^  determined  partly  by  the  peculiarities 

a  dreary  creed  enough;  but  it  has  at  of  men's  mental  condition;   partly  by 

It'aAt    a  charm  of   consistency    not  the  nature  of  their  education,  circnm- 

owned   by    the   ideological   dogma,  stances,  and  special  studies.  And  neither 
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should  the  idealist  condemn  the  literalist,  sion  of  a  great  moral  tnith" — ^we  are 
nor  the  Uteralist  assume  the  right  of  ex-  glad  enough  to  apply  to  this  shift- 
communicating  the  idealist.  T^ey  are  ^  ideology  the  words  which  Mr. 
waUy  fed  with  the  same  ^^*  •  the  j^^^^  ^^  ^^  mystical  and  allegori- 

Sn'.n'^'''''''^*'''*'*^^'*  ""^^^  cal  interpretation;"  an  instrumSt  is 

'®"^°"'^-  introduced  of  audi  subtlety  and  pU- 

The  same  truths.    What^  then,  are  ability  as  to  make  the   ScriptoreB 

truths  1    Shall  we  select  any  of  the  mean  any  tloji^--' Gallus  in  cam- 

"many  narratives  of  marvels   and  panil€  as  the  Waldenses  described 

catastrophes  in  the  Old  Testament  it,  'the  weathercock  on  the  church 

referred  to  in  the  New,  as  emblems,  tower,'  which  is  turned  hither  and 

without  either  denying  or  asserting  thither  by  every  wind  of  doctrine." 

their  literal  truth — such  as  the  de-  We  may  not  partake — for  ourselves, 

struction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  indeed,  we  may  say  outright  that  we 

fire  from  heaven,  and  the  Noachian  do  not  partake — ^intheProfessor'sBan- 

deluge  V  ^uine  expectations  of  what  "  critical" 

One  man  shall  hold  that  fire  did  mterpretation,  even  when  conducted 

come  down  from  heaven  and  scorch  in  strictest  conformity  with  his  own 

with  doom  the  filthy  cities ;  another  canons,  may  do  for  the  benefit  of 

shall  maintain — ^what?    That  there  Christendom;  but  to  minds  enticed 

fell  no  such  fire  ?    That  there  stood  into  slippery  places  by  the  attraction 

no  such  cities  1    That  their  crimes  are  of  Mr.  Wilson's  ideological  principle, 

figments  of  the  Genesis  writer's  brain  1  we  heartilv  commend  the  considera- 

We  do  not  touch  the  question,  whe-  tions  which  he  phrases  thus  : — 

ther  these  two  men  have,  indeed,  a  «.^ere  there  is  no  critical  intcipre. 

nffht  of  mutual  condemnation— a  duty  tuition  of  Scripture  there  wUl  be  a  mys. 

of  mutual  excommunication ;  but  we  tlcal  or  rhetorical  one.    If  words  hare 

want  to  know  in  what  sense  they  are  more  than  one  meaning  they  may  hare 

fed  with  the  same  truths  f    Are  ne-  any  meaning.    Instead  of  being  a  rale 

gation  and  affirmation,  not  even  of  of  life  and  faith,  Scripture  becomes  the 

the  same  doctrines,  but  of  the  same  expression  of  the  everchangingaqiect  of 

definite  facts  all  onel  religious  opinions.     The  unchangeable 

"  Black  is  not  black,  nor  white  so  Word  of  God,  in  the  name  of  which  we 

wrv  white"  repose,  is  changed  by  each  age  and  each 

•Tb  it  cqiially  tr^  that  there  wa.  ^'^^  %^^n  ;SL^w^ 
and  was  not  a  Noachian  deluge?  Ueve  aU  religions  truth  to  bo  contained 
That  the  "flood  did  and  did  not  u  the  most  uncertain  of  aU  books,  be- 
come and  sweep  them  all  away  V  cause  interpreted  by  arbitrary  and  on- 
This  is  "an  hard  saying."  Mr.  Wil-  certain  methods." 
son  himself  supplies  us  with  these  j  .  .  . 
specimens  of  divergence  in  belief  as  to  We  have  no  desire  to  inflict  upon 
toe  literal  truth  of  these  narratives,  op  readers  a  mere  cento  of  quota- 
Such  a  divergence,  unless  he  strangely  tions,  but  we  submit  to  th^  that 
misuses  language,  must  be  verydiffer-  8?ch  nvords,  whatever  be  their  intrin* 
cut  from  a  mere  disagreement  about  sic  worth,  may  not  be  unprofitably 
"verbal  accuracy. "^L  disagreement,  contrasted  with  those  we  now  give 
for  instance,  about  the  verbiff  ac^^uracy  from  the  other  essayist : — 
of  the  dimensions  of  Noah's  Ark,  in  ..^ot  the  same  tiioughta-very  fcr 
the  1500K  or  uenesis,  may  or  may  not  fj^om  the  same  thoughts— pass  through 
be  tolerable ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  mind  of  the  w^  and  the  less  in- 
quite  another  thing  from  a  dispute  as  structed  on  contemplating  the  same  fkoe 
to  whether  Noah's  contemporaries  of  the  natural  wond.  In  like  manner 
were  really  drowned  or  not.  are  the  thoughts  of  men  varkms,  in 
Wearied  of  this  juggle  between  the  <^  »*  lj««;  «  no*  in  snbrtaneew  when 
truth  and  untruth,  apparently  asserted  ^"7  read  the  same  foiptare  moM 
to  be  possibly  co-existent  in  the  self-  ??.^.^?^.  ^®  .^^  ^^iV^liUft 


Histories  to  some  become  parables  to 


SSli'^^^^r^^h"^  Scripture^per-  Sh^V^^d^i^l)  ti^'aJ^^SS^ 

Plexed   and    perhags   indignant   at  to  these." 

^ii^g  assured  that  "  an  histoncal  ro- 

"^^ntation,"  which  can  no  longer  Who  doubts  it  1    But  who  cares  to 

^in    an    "  undoubted    historical  know  it  ?    Has  the  natural  world  a 

'  became  the  "  concrete  cxpres-  face  indeed,  or  does  it  only  "  make 
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faces  )"    Usefhl  interpretations  maj  ^  We  must  premiBe  that  the  sentence 
he  all  very  well  for  such  as  despair  in  italics  is  of  our  underlininf^,  the 
of  *'  abeolute"  and  are  in  search  only  sinde  copulative  verb  in  the  next  is 
uf  **  regulative"  truth.     But  there  underlined   by  the   writer  himself, 
are  'who  will  ask  for  somewhat  else,  We  may  mistake  the  true  force  of  the 
and  ivho  will  repeat  their  demand,  words.     "A  natural    design"  may 
however  champions  or  assailers  of  mean,  the  providential  design  of  Him 
orthodoxy  may  put  them  off  time  whose  Spirit  breathes  from  the  first 
after  tiine.    There  are  who  will  say.  verse  of  Qenesis  to  the  last  of  the 
'*  What    are    these    thoughts,    ana  Apocalypse.    If  so,  we  submit  that 
thoasht&  and  thoughts  again,  of  men  that  one  word  invalidates  the  propo« 
to  U8  9     Many  men,  many  minds ;  but  sitions  which  have  immediately  pre- 
what  we  long,  pine,  toil  struggle,  ceded.    But,  if  otherwise,  we  gather 
pray  for,  is  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  from  them  that  the  Professor  con- 
thought  of  God."  siders  the  Bible  to  be  a  publication 
Such  men,  we  think,  though  they  on  the  plan  of  the  ^  Essays  and  Re- 
may  discover  many  things  wherefrom  views"  themselves;  in  which  we,  for 
they  differ  in  Dr.  Temple's  contri-  our  part,  allow,  in  opposition  to  many 
button  to  the  Essays  and  Reviews —  of  those  who  join  with  us  in  con- 
though  the^  may  reckon  the  specific  demnin^it,that  "result" — sufficiently 
failures  of  its  analogy  numerous,  ob-  deplorable — appears  rather  than  '^  de- 
vious,  and,  indeed,  absurd  enough,  sien."    Is  it  possible  that  the  authors 
will  yet  be  conscious  that  adoption  uf  of  those  separate  books  of  Scripture, 
its  fundamental  axiom  may  deliver  which  '^have  a  sort  of  continuity," 
them  from  manv  irrelevancies  as  from  might  be  as  anxious  as  those  of  the 
many  downright  errors  Vhich  will  seven    papers    ^^  written    in    entire 
appear  to  them  in  other  papers  in  independence  and   without  concert 
this  inoon^ous  volume.    Minds,  for  and  comparison"  to  be  held  ''  respon- 
instance,  imbued  wiUi  the  conviction  sible   for   their   respective    artides 
that  the  Bible  is  emphatically,  and  onlyl"    This  might  smooth  some  difr 
not  simply— as  Mr.  Wilson  says  of  ficmties  if  it  were  generally  known, 
some  of  its  historical  parts — *^  in  some  It  would   enable   the   st^er  and 
tense  from   God^^'  must  needs  la^  more  literally  truthful  of  the  Old 
much  stress  upon  that  unity  in  di-  Testament  prophets,  for  instance,  to 
versity  which  seems  to  stamp  it  as  cut  adrift,  if  they  so  ^eased,  tnat 
in  deed  and  truth  the  very  word  and  speculative   ^  Hebrew  Descartes  or 
revelation  of  Him  who  is  Triune.  Newton,"  whom  Mr.  Goodwin  re- 
And  such  miods  will  hardly  be  satis-  flraurds  as  the  author  of  the  Mosaic 
fied  with  this  language  of  Professor  Cosmogonv,  that  "  writer  who  asserts 
Jowett : —  so  solemnlv  and  unhesitatingly  that 

for  which  ne  must  have  kno¥m  that 

"  In  this  considenition  of  the  ogfrnrate  he  had  no  authority  ;"  and  would 

books  of  Scripture  it  if  not  to  be  forgot-  clear  the  Psabmist  who  "did  not  exer- 

ten  that  they  have  a  tort  of  continuitv.  cise  himself  in  great  matters  which 

^•*™S^  'J^^K  ^""^7^  ****  A  vere  too  high  for  him,  but  refrained 

ject-the  mode  of  thought,  in  wmede-  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  j^  \        ^^^        ^ 

^^S'^l^S  ^KS  ^JiSfin"^  child  thatisw^edfrom^m^^^^^ 

minds  of  a  oommon  Uterature»  a  per-  ©f  all  comphcity  m  the  audacious  as- 

vading  ti&»  an  overruling  law.    It  may  sumptions  of  hun  who  would  unveil 

be  compared  to  the  effect  of  some  the  supreme  act  of  creation,  whilst 

natural  scene  in  which  we  suddenly  yet  undisciplined  in  that  "modesty 

perceive  a  harmony  or  pictnre,  or  to  the  of  assertion  which  the  true  spirit  of 

iraperfed  appeanuice  of  design  which  science  has  taught  us." 
suggests  itself  in  looking  at  the  rorface       Perhaps  a  preface  to  the  books  of 

of  the  globe.    That  u  io  s^,  th^u  Scripture,  when  bound  up  in  one 

^^^^^"^TS^  ^LiTT^  voliime,  Ma  result  rather  tlian  a  de- 

unTrtsMU^nUtkedBnanihick^otan  ^  J^^*  5®  ^^  ^.  <^^^  J^fP?^ 
ta  Uum  tpJUa  60101^  UOe  game  voJmu.  5?®  Society  for  Promoting  Chnstaan 
Or,  if  we  like  so  to  say,  there  is  design.  Knowledge  might  see  to  it ;  and  Mr. 
but  a  aataral  design  which  is  xeveJed  Wilson,  perhaps,  if  no  other  essay- 
to  after  ages.**  ist,  might   find  its  inditing  a  task 
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against  the  polio'  which  Lord  Auck-  himself.    Let  him  wrigele  out  of  it 

land  and  the   English  GoTemment  whichever  way  he  will,  the  elor  ufoa 

were  alike  bent  on  punniing.    The  hia  char&cter  will  be    left    behind. 

Slea  of  irreleTance  having  been  utterly  If  the  evidence  of  Bumea  was  Dot 

eetroyed,  first  by  the  appearance  of  worth  having,  why  was  it  i^rcaentcd 

Mr.  K^e'a  hietory,    and   again,  by  under  a  fab^  guiael     If  his  letters 

the  amended  blue  l>ook  of  1669,  we  were  once  deemed  worthy  of  publica- 

are  put  off  with  another  yet  more  tion,  even  in  a  garbled  form,  what  Si 

Sitifully   uneoimd.     Sir    A.   Bumea  the  meaning  of  this  attempt  to  alsn- 

issented  from  his  auperiora,  but  his  der  an  ill-used  public  servant  in  le- 

reasons  for  so  doing  were  not  given  renge  for  the  exposure  of  a  previuas 

to  the  worldj  because  he  was  clearly  wrongi     Either  way,  the  eouiBe  pur- 

mialed  by  hia  credulous  nature,  and  sued  towards  Sir  A.  Bumea  has  b«eu 

because,  moreover,    it   is  not  usual  one  of  gross  injustice  and  glaiing 

"to  atate  all  the  reasons  which  the  treachery;  a  course  unworthy  alike 

Govemment  have  refused  to  accept,  of  a  Christian  gentlemaa  and  the 

and  upon  which  they  do  not  act  first  nunister  of  a  God-fearing  Briti^ 

Hia  opinions,  in  fact,  were  only  worth  nation. 

jecorainc  on  the  side  of  Govemment,       Nor  was  the  case  improved  by  Lord 
and  on  that  side  tbey  were,  therefore,  Palmerston's  frank  admission    that 
made  to  marshal  themselves  by  a  core-  other  despatches  had  been  suppreseed 
ful  aiftine  out  of  every  phrase  and  besides  those  of  the  Gabnl  envoy, 
passage  that  helped  to  convict  them  If  passages  written  by  the  latterwere 
of  an  opposite  leaning.    But  why  was  struck  out  as  "  irrelevaut,"  of  course, 
this  process  adopted  at  all  1    Of  what  it  was  needful  Ut  make  all  sc^uare  by 
use  on  the  side  of  Government  was  leaving  out  "  a  despatch  Vfntten  by 
the  witness  of  euch  a  man  as  Sir  A.  Sir  William  Macnagnten,  at  the  order 
i&unea  is  now  alleged  to  have  been  I  of  Lord  Auckland,  censuring  in  vety 
If  the  picture  now  drawn  of  him  be,  severe  terms,  and  totally  disavowing 
indeed,  the  truest  one,  why  was  hia  the    policy  of  lieutenant  Bumea. 
name  so  prominently  paraded  among  To  ta^e  credit  for  this  seems  much  as 
the  chief  defenders  of  a  policy  from  if  the  lamented  Daniel  Good    had 
which  he  utterly  disagreeo,  while  dis-  plumed  himself  on  his  humanity  in 
agreement  seemed  practically  open)  hidingawajfthelimhsof  hiamurden-d 
On  thia  man  whose  evidence  we  are  victim.    lus  lordship's  frankness  for- 
now  asked  to  scout,  there  lay  for  got  also  to  name  the  suppreeuon  of 
many  years  after  his  death  no  small  certain  passages  in  the  letteraof  Cap- 
part  of  the  blame  accruing  to  all  who  tain  Wade,  another  political  agent 
aided  in  getting  up  the  wUd  and  wan-  whose  opinions   nearly  taUied  with 
ton  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Nothing  those  of    Lieutenant  Bumes." 
was  then  heard  of  his  insignificant        It  is  painful  to  write  in  this  stnun 
Rtanding-'-of   hie  unfitness  for    the  about  a  nobleman  whose  character 
duties  specially  intrusted  to  him — of  commends  itself  in  so  many  ways  to 
hisover-zealindoingwhathethou^ht  the  respect  of  his  countrymen.    Bat 
best  for  his  country  s  good.    In  spite  commonjusticeandsound  policy  alike 
orthefew,who,knowin^betterthem-  forbid  our  sUence  in  r^ard  to  so 
selves,  sought  uso  to  enlighten  others,  wanton  a  breach  of  bot£    No  one 
hill  niiinn  was  long  coupled  with  that  had  charged  his  lordship  with  the 
moat  leaders  in  the  pohcy  wrong  onginally  done  to  a  Britiah 
nd  ita  Nemesis  among  the  envo^.    In  moving  for  a  committee  of 
FugduUuck,  and  the  Imivcs  inquii^  into  the  cause  and  nature  of 
of  Ghilzye  fanatics.    And  the  discrepancies  found  between  the 
)n  thia  head  the  many  are  old  and  the  later  blue  book,  Mr.Dnn- 
d  OS  well  as  the  few,  the  lop  had  nothing  to  say  or  hint  in  im- 
lereby  removed  from  one  peachment  of  any  one  for  deeds  long 
imes  B  fame,  is  wantonly  past.    After  Lord  Broughton'a  bold 
mother  aide  by  one  of  those  avowal,  some  years  back,  of  the  chief 
original  fallacy  had  screened  part  he  took  in  startinK  the  Afghan 
■  due  share  of  the  blame  war,  no  one  conld  have  looked  on  bit 
is  himself  had  done  so  little  former  colleague  as  bound  at  thia  time 
It  is  not  an  enviable  strait  of  day  to  stand  up  in  defence  of 
is  lordship  has  thua  cooped  schemea  for  which  he  hod  long  ctMtd 
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dcred  in  answer  to  him  who  is  in-  rcn;  no  infallible  ingpiration  has  guided 

quiring,  not  what  the  prophet  in-  wy  teacher  or  preacher.' 

tendeCbut  what  the  DivmeEduca-  g       g^l        ^^  ^^  taken  for 

tOT  mtOTded,  and  stall  intends,  who  granted,  axioms  admitted,  inferences 

has  nsed  the  prophet  m  his  scheme  of  ^dicated,  for  which   Dr.  Eowland 

^^?i?°*i^  ^  r  TLT  w:ii;««,-  Williams,  no  rery  courteous  con- 
The  oWedaona  of  Mr.  WiDiams,  troversiafist,  would  he  disposed  to 
afain,  to  the  predictive  force  or  value  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  £^1  the  rough  side 
of  prophecy,  which  we  have  else-  of  his  tongue,  were  the  words  uttered 
where*  considered  more  partacularly,  elsewhere  than  in  "Essays  and  Re- 
amount  to  httle  or  nothing,  uideas  he  ^ews."  We  wonder  what  comment 
shall  demy  the  Pf?babihty  or  the  pos-  ^hat  admirer  of  Bunsen's  theology 
«bility  that  anEduator  through  the  j^^^^  to  make  upon  the  distinc- 
ages  should,  as  aQ  educators  through  ^^^  ^^^  1^  p^  Temple  between 
a  lifetaine  do,  give  mtamataon  before-  Cgygtems  of  law,  given  &o  by  God, 
hand  of  liie  course  wju^ ,  even  in  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  revelattonXnt  by 
particulars,  it  was  his  fixed  mtention  the  working  of  nature,  and  conse- 
to  pursue.  .  ^  j  i  gumtly  so  distorted  ana  adulterated 
Indeed,  any  comvmced  and  zealous  "fj^  in  lapse  of  time  the  divine  element 

^^P^i^  S^>*^  ^^  ^t?^  "''"^  in  <Am  had  ahnost  perished."    Dr. 

needs  faU  foul  of  the  Vice-Principal  y^iuj^^ng  j^^  not  tolerate  a  theory  of 

cfLBmDeter,a8Soonanda8irretile^  revelation  which  "involves  a  com- 

ably  as  he needsmust of  the  Uxtom  p^^ative  mistrust  ever  afterwards  of 

Professor.   Dr.  Wilhams  tells  us  that:  JJechannelsordained"bj  Providence 

*'We  should  define  inspiration  con-  for  the  reception  of  its  guidance;  what, 

dstently  with  the  facts  of  Scripture  and  therefore,  can  he  think  of  alaw,  which, 

of  human  nature.    These  would  neither  ^^^catise  given  "by  the  working  of  na- 

exdude  the  idea  of  feUibility  among  ture,"  was  distorted,  adulterated,  and 

Iiraelitea  of  old  nor  teach  us  to  quench  ^e^'.^gl^  logt  ]  How  long,  we  should 

the  Splnt  m  true  »^^,*» J^^' ^.^^    ^  be  likewise  glad  to  know,  would  one 

l^ll^^lS^Sfrm'^J^^  of  his  tum^f  mind  be 'kept  from 

LuthSSdMUton  •  uninspired/  let  hiiu  turamgfiercely  upon  the  ideologian 

cooperate  in  researches  hy  which  his  of  Mr.  Wilson's  school  i    The  latter, 

theoiy,if  true,  will  be  triumphantly  con-  as  we  have   already    quoted    him, 

finned."  refuses  to  "applv  the  term  untrue 

Thetoneandtemperof  these  words  ^offihlir 'Krdk  Srr^nd 'with 
my  jeem  to  strike  no  diswrd  with  .^;;;;^„^t  with  material  facts."  As 
Mr.  Jowett's  strange  waertions,  that  j.  j  ,^  be  do  so  "when  narratives 
*\for  any  (tf  thehi^herorsupematu^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  spontaneous  product  of 
views  ci  insprntipn  there  w  not  anjr  .^  and  are  capable  of  re- 
foundation in  the  Gospels  or  Epistles ;  producing  them."  How  long  would 
that  "there  IS  no  app^rance  in  theu;  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  without  broken 
writings  ^at  t^be  Evancebste  or  i^ones  in  company  of  that  same  fer- 
Apostles  had  any  mward  gilt,  or  ^^  coUeague,  who  burste  into  verse 
were  su^ect  to  any  P^wer  extorn^  exultafion  at  Bunsen's  historical 
to  them  different  from  that  of  pr««ch-  i,„^g__ 
ing  and  teaching  which  they  dail^  ^^oc- 

exercised."     But  we  humbly  submit        *'  When  those  fabUt  tira»ge,  oxa  hirelings 

to  any  «SUal  ««^fJ^*^«X?^^SS  I  »w1rS;naine  le^in.  ct  aside, 

of  conahating  ^J^S^^\^^  ^  Even  lite  Linn«u.  kneefing  on  the  sod. 

with  the  gist  and  drift  of  tne  SUD-  p^,  y^,^^  fy^Jf^  /alsdiood  severed,  thank 

joined  words  of  Dr.  Temple :  I  God." 

**  Since  the  dmfMoftheApotttei  no fiiT'  g^t  if  we  might  do  so  without 

tker  revelation  htu  been  granted,  nor  has  j^-^p  of  exhausting  the  patience  of 

any  other  ^»»««l,^^5  *^«S„"g!^^  our  readers,  we  would  assure  them 

re'^Ch^'Lr^v'e^'   nT;^^^  that  we  h^lv^e  by  no  means  exhausted 

^y^^^^^V^^M»%t^^mh^  even  our  primary  hst  of  du«ension3 
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congenial  to  the  tenor  of  his  own  pressed  (xmtmaitv  and  oonaifltency  k 

words  :  the  voices  uttered  by  the  agents— be 

«*  There  is  no  book  indeed,  or  coUec-  ^^^J  never  so  many—whom  He  sent 

tion  of  books,  so  rich  in  words  which  ad-  to  disciplme  the  conscience  of  that  se- 

dress  themselves  inteUigibly  to  the  un-  lected  race,  whom  He  also  himself  se- 

learned  and  learned  alike.     But  thote  lected,  according  to  our  writer,  to  dis- 

toho  are  able  to  do  so  oiu/ht  to  lead  the  less-  cipline  the  conscience  of  the  world 

educated  to  distinguish  between  the  differ'  Jjr.  Jowett  tells  US  of  a  "sort  of  OOD- 

ent  kinds  of  words  which  it  contains,  be-  fljc^  arising  between  scientific  diti- 

tween  the  dark  patches  of  human  passion  ^.j^^    ^^    popular    opinion."      Dr. 

and  errin- which  foim  a  partud  crust  t^^  Temple's  theory  ratifies,  as  acainst 

'i^t"h  wi  hfn  ""^                      "^  *^  sdentificScism  ^atevTSTe 

true  verdict  of  that  instructive  popa- 

The  suggestion,  we  will  allow,  is  in-  lar  opinion,  which  by  the  very  name 
cidental.  What,  however,  is  not  so,  "  the  Bible*'  pronounces  for  tlut  sub- 
is  the  antagonism  between  the  notions  stantial  unity  of  the  sepGu:ate  books 
of  Scriptural  unity  and  continuity  of  Scripture,  which,  after  all,  we  Inst 
which  we  gather  from  Professor  that  even  the  most  thorough-going 
Jowett's  words,  or  from  the  teaching  partisans  of  so-called  scient&c  criti- 
of  Dr.  Temple.  cism  have  no  desire  to  deny. 

For,  in  that  teaching,  all  turns  upon  But  Dr.  Temple's  theoiy,  when  con- 

the  thought  of  an  Education  by  de-  trasted  with  much  of  Mr.  Jowett's 

sign,    a   design  predetermined  and  language,  has  this  peculiarity  as  well 

constant.    The  several  books  of  Scrip-  that  it  delivers  from  all  the  Profes- 

ture  are  the  successive  words  of  One  sor's  accusations  of  paltering  with  the 

Educator,  determining  the  order  and  sense  of  Scripture  tnose  who,  though 

arrangement  of  the  legal,  moral,  spiri-  they  refuse  to  tamper  with  what  seems 

tual  training  that  shall  be  given  to  to  them  the  double  dealing  of  the 

the  colossal,  collective,  man.    How  ideologian,  do  look  for  meanings,  true 

their  combination  can  possibly  be  a  meanings,  intentional  meanings,  mean- 

'^  result,"  instead  of  a  design,  upon  ings  of  most  useful  as  well  as  of  most 

that  theory,  at  least,  we  are  power-  lofty  purpose, — in  words,  of  which  the 

less  to  conceive  or  comprehend.  utterance  or   penmanship)   may  not 

'•First  comes  the  Law,  then  the  Son  have  signified  such  meanings  to  the 

of  Man,  then  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.    The  prophet  or  the  scnbe  hmiself. 

world  was  once  a  child,  under  tutors  and  How  futile  it  becomes  to  say  that 

governors,  imtil  the  time  appointed  hy  the  time  approaches  ^  when  edncat- 

the  Father.    Then,  when  the  fit  season  ed  men  will  be  no  more  able  to  be- 

had  arrived,  the  Example  to  which  all  Heve  that  the  words,  'out  of  Egypt 

ages  should  turn  was  sent  to  teach  men  h^ve  I  caUed  my  son'  (Matthew,  ii., 

what  they  <^***  ^ be.    Then^^^^  1^    H          ^    f)  ^^  intendeihy 

That  Spirit,  however,  having  been  once  the  educated  man  hasuud  it  down 

sent  no  less  than  that  Son.  that  his  own  education  is  but  a  part 

Whether  Dr.  Temple  does  or  does  of  the  wider  education  given  by  an 

not  assign  to  Roman  policy  and  Greek  Educator,  who  is  eternal  and  omnis- 

art  functions  in  the  education  of  his  dent,  to  the  prophet  who  first  uttered; 

fanciedhuman  colossus  of  such  import-  to  the  evangelist  who  next  applied;  to 

ance  as  to  trench  upon  the  special  himself,  who  now  reads  the  word  and 

glories  of  the  Hebrew  discipline  we  accepts  the  prophet's  utterance  with 

do  not  care  at  this  time  to  discuss ;  the  evangelist's  application,  aa  toge- 

but  we  must,  in  simple  justice,  claim  ther  constituting  the  use  of  the  word 

for  his  Essay  the  merit  of  asserting  intended  by  Him  who  gave  it 

unequivocally  the  express  action  of  a  The  assurances  that  "  all  that  the 

personal  Educator  on  the  training  of  prophet  meant  may  not  have  been 

human  kind.    And  since  that  Edu-  consciously  present  to  his   mind :" 

cator  is  the  Being  with  whom  is  nei-  that  "'  there  were  depths  which,  to 

ther   "variableness  nor  shadow   of  himself  also,  were  but  half  revealed,*' 

turning,"  it  would  be  strange  indeed  admirably  just  as  they  are,  are  yet 

*  there  were  not  a  designed  and  ex-  entirely  beside  the  purpose,  M  ten- 
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dcred  in  answer  to  liiin  who  ifl  in-  Ten;  noinfiUUble iniplration  haaguided 

quiring,  not  what  the  i>rophet  in-  any  teacher  or  preacher," 

tenite^^but  what  the  DivmeEducar  ^       ^^^        ^^  are  taken  for 

tor  mtfflided,  and  still  intends,  who  gj^ted,  axioms  admitted,  inferences 

hiansed  the  prophet  in  his  scheme  of  g^dicated,  for  which   Dr.  Rowland 

^Ti?™^i^  ^  c  TUF^  w;n;or««  Williams,  no  very  courteous  con- 
The  olgectionB  of  Mr.  Wilhams,  troversiajtst,  would  be  disposed  to 
amin,  to  the  predicbre  force  or  value  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  £^1  ^j^^  ^^^^  aide 
of  prophecy,  which  we  have  eJse-  of  his  tongue,  were  the  words  uttered 
where^  considered  more  particular^,  gige^jjere  than  in  "Essays  and  Re- 
amount  to  httle  or  nothing,  unleas  he  ^j^,^"    We  wonder  what  comment 


^w^*^^. iTV-T-V^'.^i.^  «^      views.        we  wonuer  ^nat  wiumcut 

aha^UOTytheOTobabihtyortheiws-    ^^^^  ^^j^^i^gj.  ^f  Bunsen's  theology 
abihtv  that  an  Bduator  through  the    ^^y  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^tine- 


hand  of  the  course  which,  even  m  ^^^     j^  ^^  given  iy  revelationMt  by 

particukra,  it  was  his  fixed  intention  ^^^  working  of  nature,  and  cojise- 

to  piusne.  .       •.      j       i  auently  io  duUnied  and  adulterated 

Indeed,  any  convmcai  and  zealous  ^y^  inlapu  of  time  the  divine  element 

disdpleof  theHeadof  Ru^must  ,«  <Am  had  ahnost  perished."    Dr. 

needs  fall  foul  of  the  Vice-Pnncipal  ^j^iui^ms  will  not  tolerate  a  theory  of 

QfLamDcter,assoonandasirretaie^  revelation  which  "involves  a  com- 

aUy  as  he  needs  must  of  the  Oxtord  p^rative  mistrust  ever  afterwards  of 

Profeasor.    Dr.  Williams  tells  us  that:  the  channels  ordained"  by  Providence 

**We  sbould  define  inspiration  con-  for  the  reception  of  its  gmdance;  what, 

ciirtently  with  the  facta  of  Scripture  and  therefore,  can  he  think  of  alaw,  which, 

of  human  nature.    Theae  would  neither  j^cause  given  "by  the  working  of  na- 

exdnd©  the  idea  of  fiUlibiUty  among  ture,"  was  distorted,  adulterated,  and 

IiraeUtM  of  old  nor  teach  ua  to  quench  ^^ ^.^igh  lost  1  How  long,  we  should 

the  Spirit  i"J^«^«f»£  «iVl^-^^  b^  hkewise  glad  to  know,' would  one 

irS^^^S&^SS^^'a^^^  of  his  tum%f  mind  be  kept  from 

Luther  Sniuton  •  uninspired.'  let  him  turning  fiercely  upon  the  ideo  ogian 

co-operate  in  researches  by  which  his  of  Mr.  Wilson's  school  1    The  latter, 

theory,  if  true,  will  be  triumphantly  con-  as  we  have   already    quoted    him, 

flrmed."  refuses  to  "applv  the  term  untrue 

The  tone  and  temper  of  these  wOTds  ^^^^SSr  Vor^  corr^nd 'with 

^y  Beem  to  strike  no  <lwford  with  .^^^^^t  with  material  facts."    As 

JLr.  JowettJS  strange  M««f*Jon8,  t^^^  ^^^^^  wiU  he  do  so  "when  narratives 

"for  any  of  the  higher  or  supematui^  have  been  the  spontaneous  product  of 

Tiewsof  mspiiation  there  w  not  anjr  ^^^  j^        andare  capable  of  re- 

foundatwnintheGospelsorEijistlea;  producing  them."    How  long  would 

that  *^there  IS  no  appliance  in  their  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  without  broken 

wntings  Uiat    the   EvanaelistB    or  ^^^  .^  company  of  that  same  fer- 

Aposties   had  any  mward   gilt,  or  ^^  colleague,  who  bursts  into  verse 

were  suWiwt  to  any  power  external  .     g^^taSon  at  Bunsen's  historical 

to  them  different  from  that  of  preach-  i'^.rJ:.. 

mg  and  teaching  which  they  daily  ^^*^^ 

exercised."     But  we  humbly  submit        "  When  those  /abU»  ttrangf,  our  hirelings 

to  any  <»SUal  "^^^'^^^  ^P?««^^  I  ^^"Xtf^uum.  le«nin^  ca,t  s.ide. 

of  concihating  this  manner  of  talk  ^^^^  uL^innam  kneeling  on  the  wd, 

with  the  gist  and  drift  of  the  SUO-  p^,  y^^i;^  y^^i  /dta^wod  severed,  thank 

joined  words  of  Dr.  Temple :  I  God.** 

**SvMiethedmf9ofiheApo%tUtnofur*  g^^  j£  ^^  might  do  SO  without 

eAer  reoe/oium  hw  been  panted,  nor  has  j^j-gj.  ^^  exhausting  the  patience  of 

any  other  system  of  religion  rornng  up  »^^^  ^e  would  assure  them 

rSSSJ^U'STexS'   N^ pro'h^i    ?St  we  hl^e  by  no  means  exhausted 
liyeSimiSiSrme^  even  our  primary  hst  of  dissensions 
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indicated  in  germ  in  the  Beveral  papers  and  tiiat  on  a  designed  qrBtein,th6 

under  review.  education  of  a  being,  in  whoae  very 

Dr.  Temple  is  clear  that  ^Hhe  Bible  constitution  he  himself  has  bioiight 
is  a  history,"  and  rejoices  to  think  the  moral  and  the  xoateiial  into  a 
that  even  its  ''doctrinal  parts  are  cast  dose  relationship.  Take  him  sngly, 
in  a  historical  form.''  Now  this  con-  take  him  in  the  mass,  the  hum&n 
viction,  as  it  seems  to  us,  must  bring  being  unites  in  his  own  person  these 
himin  whom  it  exists,  sooner  or  later,  two  elements  in  some  respects  so 
into  that  collision  with  the  ideological  widely  dissociated.  He  is  sent  to 
principle  of  Mr.  Wilson,  into  -vmch  school  on  earth :  but  that  is  not  a 
an  attempt  to  apply  Mr.  Jowett's  mere  grammar  school,  if  we  may  dare 
canon  of  interpretation  forthwith  the  word :  it  is  first  and  foremost  an 
brought  oursdves.  If  the  mossiness,  Industrial  school  With  the  Para- 
and  puffiness.  and  semi-elastic  flabbi-  dise  story  in  your  Genesis :  the  man- 
ness  of  ideology  act  as  a  buffer  in  scholar  is  in  a  garden  of  the  Lord 
this  case,  and  preveni;  a  crash,  what  which  he  must  "  dreas  and  keep." 
shidl  prevent  splinters  from  flying  Strike  out  that  stonr  if  you  will;  and 
when  the  manlier  consistency  of  Dr.  still  we  are  agreed  thjat  the  man- 
Temple's  theory  shall  come  full  tilt  scholar's  mission  ui>on  the  earth  is  to 
against  "the  c^uaint  strength,"  as  Dr.  "  subdue  and  replenish"  it.  Mateziai 
Williams  has  it.  of  Bunsen's  famous  thinm  he  is  to  master,  not,  of  eonne, 
declaration,  'Hnere  is  no  historical  by  disobedience  to  tne  laws  which 
event  in  revelation?"  rule  and  order  their  eidstence,  bat 

So  we  might  ask  again,  whether  the  by  obedience  to  them  on  discovery : 
supremacy  apparently  assigned  to  that  discovery  consciously  exercising 
criticism  as  an  interpreter  by  Mr.  his  intellect,  that  obedience  uncon- 
Jowett,  must  not  clasn  at  last  with  sciously  moulding  his  moral  character. 
Dr.  Temple's  claim  that  conscience  But  that  material  order,  of  which  he 
be  recogmsed  as  the  sole  supreme  in-  is  to  discover  the  laws,  and  which  he 
terpreter.  So  again,  whether  Dr.  can  only  master  on  condition  of  obe- 
Temple's  statement,  that  "the  inter-  dience  to  them  when  discovered^ may 
pretation  of  the  Bible  varies  digktly  possibly  master  him,  pandvzing  his 
from  age  to  age,  and  always  in  one  mteUect  and  enslaving  even  his  monl 
direction,"  does  not  extract  the  very  being.  That  is  no  imaginary  danger 
pith  and  marrow  from  the  introduc-  in  a  world  where  men  have  bowed 
tory  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Jowett,  and  down  to  air,  and  earth,  and  sea,  to 
silence  as  superfluous  his  wonderment  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  to  holy 
and  complaint  over  the  ^  strange  trees,  and  sacred  stones,  and  mystic 
though  familiar  fact  that  great  dif"  herbs ;  to  leave  aside  all  mention  of 
Jerencea  of  opinion  exist  respecting  the  worship  of  animated  things, 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  Meanwhile  the  Divine  Educator  is 
book  remaining  as  at  the  first,  the  allowed  to  have  interfered  witii  the 
commentators  seeming  rather  to  re-  moral  laws  which  rule  the  man  under 
fleet  the  changing  atmoerohere  of  the  education.  Not  in  the  sense  of  weak- 
world  or  of  the  UnurcL'  ening,  altering,  or  repealing  tiiem;  hut 

Putting  aside,  however^  now,  these  in  the  sense  of  spedally  revesding, 

more  obvious  and  immediate  discrep-  enacting,  enforcing,  illustrating^  ex- 

ancies,  and  still  taking  Dr.  Templets  panding  them.    Aro  we  oontent  to  be- 

essay  .as  our  text,  we  think  we  are  lieve  that  such  an  Educator,  in  the 

justified  in  remarking  that  the  idea  face  of  that  position  of  his  sdiolar 

which  animates  it  is  m  essential  con-  towards  material  things  which  existed 

tradiction  to  that  which  pervades  the  and  must  exist,  has  left  him  without 

paper  of  Mr.  Baden  PowelL    Nol^  lessons  which  should  stamp  upon  his 

perhaps,  that  such  contradiction  find&  very  sense  and  mind  the  leason  that 

as  in  those  other  cases,  a  formal  ana  he  may  master  material  things  be- 

precise  eroression )  but  that  we  find,  cause,  mdeed,  material  thin^p  have 

if  we  will  yield  our  mind  to  the  in>  an  absolute  Lord  and  Master  in  Him 

fluenoe  of  the  one,  a  sort  of  instructive  who  has  set  him  here  on  earth  at 

forecasting  of  future  conflict  with  the  schooll     Mankind  never  has  been 

other.    Here  is  an  Almighty  Edu-  content  to  think  so. 

""^tpr.  Lord  of  both  worlds,  the  moral  Dr.  Temple,  if  we  do  not  mison- 

the  material    He  takes  in  hand,  dentand  him  grievously,  means  to 
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protoBt  in  eloquent  ieims  against  all  the  Bpiritu&l  world,  in  respect  of  sub- 
forms  of  Boch  a  creed.  He  seems  to  jection  to  such  a  rule  as  this,  ror 
recoil  from  the  notion  "of  a  world  of  his  purpose  tiiere  was  no  necessity  to 
mere  phenomena^  where  all  eyents  are  question  its  probability ;  because  his 
bouna  to  one  another  by  a  rigid  argument  is  then  opening  out  in  re- 
law  of  cause  and  effect"  He  will  not  spect  only  of  the  moral  instruments 
hear  of  **  a  universe"  which  shall  be  of  human  education,  wielded  by 
"*  a  dead  machine,"  of  an  "  order  of  its  Divine  conductor.  But  we  con- 
all  things''  which  should  become  *'not  tend,  that  in  view  of  the  Person  of 
merely  an  iron  rule,  from  which  no-  that  Educator — of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  can  ever  swerve,"  but  "an  iron  creature  he  designs  to  educate,  and  of 
rule  which  sniides  to  nothing  and  ends  the  place  of  education — a  presump-* 
in  nothing.  tion  does  naturally  arise  in  our  minds 
Is  it  not  just  such  a  world  of  mere  conce^ng  his  probable  use  of  ma- 

Ehenomexia,  which  the  essay  of  the  terial  things  in  the  conduct  of  that 
tte  Savilian  Professor  evokes  before  education — that  is,  a  presumption  in 
the  eye  of  our  intellect  1  What  other  favour  of  the  occurrence  of  miracles, 
image  rises  up  amidst  its  teaching,  It  is  easy  to  talk  ^bly— eaav  to 
about  "  the  universal  self-sustaining  write  with  a  quasi-force  of  logic  aoout 
and  self-evolving  powers  which  per-  the   "necessary  dissociation  of  the 
vade  aU  nature  r    Far  be  it,  indeed,  spiritual  from  the   physical  ^"    but 
from  us  to  "  disparage  the  necessity  that  dissociation  is  one  in  which  we 
for   some   conviction  of  permanent  believe  that  the  spirit  of  man  never 
order,  as  the  basis  of  all  probability  j"  entirely   acquiesces.      His    protests 
but  by  order,  we  understand  arrange-  i^inst  the  reality  of  such  dissocia- 
ment  Dv  the  will  of  One  that  orders,  tion  may  take  occasionalljjr  the  most 
We  fuUy  recogmse  "  the  impossibi-  srotesque  and  unphilosophical  forms, 
Utv,  even  of  any  two  material  atoms  But  they  emreeA  a  philosophical  in- 
tubsisting  together  without  a  deter-  stinct  which  lies  very  deep,  and  has 
minate  relation:"  but  we  demand  ex-  not  even  yet  been  proved  not  to  be 
press  admowlecunnent  of  a  Personal  true.    We  are  ai>t  to  lose  si^ht  of 
ddfmuning  Wul,  before  we  will  stir  this,  if,  in  discussing  the  relation  be- 
an inch  farther  in  agreement  with  the  tween  faith  and  miracles,  we  confine 
reasoner;  and  if  we  be  told  of  the  ourselves,  as  Mr.  Powell  appears  to 
impossibility — of   any    modification  do,  to  the  question  of  the  power  mira- 
whatsoever  in  the  existing  conditions  cles  may  possess  in  the  production  of 
of  material  agents,  unless  through  faith.     But  a  believer  in  the  New 
the  invariable  operation  of  a  series  of  Testament,  no  matter  bv  what  means 
eternally  impressed  consequences,  fol-  his  belief  therein  has  oeen  brought 
lowiiu(  in  some  necessary  chain  of  about,  must  surely  believe  in  another 
order^  connexion — ^we  demand  of  the  vexy  oifferent  relation  between  faith 
propounder  of  these  scientific  ses(]ui-  anamiracles — to  wit,  thenowerwhich 
pedalia,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  sim-  the  former  possess  to  work  the  latter, 
ply  baiting  for  us  the  old  trap  of  Decide  as  you  will  the  question  of 
theological  puule  touching  freedom  miracles  working  faith,  there  remains 
of  action,  and  fore-ordinauon  of  all  the  question  of  faith  working  mira- 
things  by  Almighty  GkxL    When  so  cles : — 

much  is  said  concerning  hiw,  with  so  „  Matters  of  dear  and  podtive  fact," 

icantv  mention  of  a  Lawgiver,  we  ggwg  ^r.  Baden  PoweU,  •*  invesiigated 

may  he  fairly  excused  for  doubtinff  qq  critical  gioimdi,  and  sapported  by 

whether  Mr.  Baden  Powell's  "  grand  exact  evidence,  are  properly  matters  of 

principle  of  the  self-evolving  powers  of  knowledge,  not  of  faith.    It  is  rather  in 

nature,"  may  not  simply  amount  to  points  of  less  definite  character  that  but 

the  proclamation  of  that  "iron  rule  exwcisc  of  faith  can  toke  place:  it  & 

which  guides  to  nothing,  and  ends  »ther  with  matters  of  rehgjons  b^ef. 

h^rtily  Dr.  Temple  s  detestotaon.  ^^     ^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^,,1^  ^^^^  f^^ 

It  does  not  escape  us,  indeed,  that  ^wns  connexion,  and  more  readily  asso- 

the  last-named  wnter  appears  to  oen-  eiates  itself  with  spuitoal  ideas,  than 

cede,  perhaps  rathe^r  less  piardedly  with  external  evi£nce,   or   physical 

than  he  might,  the  possibility  of  a  events;  and  it  is  generally  aomitted, 

difference  between  the  material  and  that  many  points  of  important  leiigioos 
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liutruction,  even  conyeyed  under  the  apparently,  some  ideologianB  tender 

form  of  fictions  (as  in  the  instances  of  to  our  faith,  true  as  it  is,  is  not  enough 

doctrines  inculcated  through  parables),  of  truth  for  human  souls  in  earnest, 

are  more  cong^ial  to  the  spirit  of  faith  rphese  have  it,  and  hold  it  as  true  "  in 

^A  *S  '^^u^'^'L^V^r!^^^^'^  ^t>"  no  less  than  "  in  idea  f  and  it 

^"^L  ^u.  I^.L?.^^..^?i^i^S  ±  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  i^  they  do 


connexion  with  physical  things."  spiritual  things  which   is  the  sole 

dominion  of  faith,"  according  to  the 
We  take  leave  to  doubt  the  cer-  Stivilian  Professor,  ''  beyond  the  do- 
tainty  that  such  a  prediction  will  be  minion  of  physical  causation,  and  the 
realized,  fashionable  as  the  utterance  possible  conceptions  of  intellect  or 
of  it  seems  to  be,  now-a-days,  with  Knowledge.^ 
men  of  various  theological  or  scientific  One  great  difficulty  of  argoinK 
schools.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  fairly,  even  with  any  one  special 
appeal  made  here  to  the  ideologian ;  writer,  in  a  hap-hazard  manual  of  ob- 
but  we  will  be  bold  enough  to  avow  jections  to  received  beliefs,  such  as 
our  conviction  that  the  ''advance  of  the  volume  before  us,  arises  from  the 
knowledge''  itself  will,  la  due  time,  impossibility  of  knowing  what  com- 
make  it  unnecessary ;  nay,  will  stul-  mon  axioms  are  held,  or  even  likely 
tify  such  hasty  help  sa  that  sublima-  to  be  held  by  the  writers  mutually, 
tor  of  fact  into  fiction  may  feel  in-  and  by  each  one  of  them  with  our- 
clined  to  afford.  Believing,  as  what  selves ;  therefore  we  cannot  pretend 
Theist  does  not  1  that  the  ultimate  to  say,  whether  we  should,  in  the  mind 
original  cause  of  all  physical  causation  of  one  who  approved  of  Mr.  Baden 
liesinthedeterminmgwillof  aBeing  Powell's  essay,  be  weakening  or 
who  is  not  physical,  we  claim  the  strengthening  the  reasonableness  of 
liberty  to  refuse  unqualified  assent  our  suggestions  by  an  appeal  to  the 
to  the  doctrine  of  this  necessary  dis-  recorded  words  of  Christ.  But  Pro- 
Bocia^on  between  the  physical  and  fessor  Jowett  has  a  sentence  towards 
spLrituaL  We  deny  that  there  is  no  whose  writer  any  warm-hearted  Chris- 
clear  meaning  in  the  words  cited  by  tian  man  must  feel  a  yearning,  spite 
Mr.  Baden  Powell  from  Dean  Trench :  of  hostility  to  manv  of  his  condusioiis. 
we  perceive  great  force  of  meanii^  in  '^  It  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks,"  says 
the  expression  of  the  latter  concern-  he,  "  on  which  the  labour  of  a  life  can 
ing  "  moral  laws  controlling  physicaL"  be  spent,  to  bring  the  words  of  Christ 
It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  "faith  a  little  nearer  the  heart  of  man.'' 
owns  connexion  and  more  readily  Those  who  feel  thus,  however  they 
associates  with  spiritual  ideas  than  may  reason^  will  not  take  it  amiss  if 
with  physical  events ;"  but  we  as-  we  import  mto  the  discussion  certaia 
sert  that  faith  has  a  living  energy  recorded  words  of  His  which,  to  our 
which  concerns  other  things  than  mind,  reveal  how  near  the  heart  of 
mere  inculcation  of  doctrines.  We  man  must  lie  the  conviction  that  the 
do  not  wish  to  pick  fastidious  quarrels  dissociation  of  the  physical  from  the 
with  language  so  fullv  justified  by  spiritual  is  no  reality  after  alL  Whe- 
general  use,  as  ''  the  acknowledgement  ther  falsely  or  truly  attributed  to  him, 
of  Christianity  as  a  real  religion ;"  the  attribution  is  no  chance  one,  for 
but  we  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  our  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  repeat 
conviction  of  its  utter  insufficiency,  them,  and  record  a  repetition  of  tnem 
Faith  concerns  rather  "  the  acknow-  in  effect,  by  Hioi,  on  more  t>»m  one 
ledgment  of  Christ"  as  a  real  living  occasion. 

Lord,  over  both  elements  spiritual  Matthew  tells   us   (xvii  14—20), 

and  physical,  which,  if  they  must  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  came  down 

needs  be  aclmowledged  to  meet  in  from  the  Mount  of  TransfiguiatioD,  a 

man  in  a  connexion  apparently  indis-  certain  lunatic  child  was  brought  to 

soluble,  must  be  acknowledged  to  meet  him,  whom  the  disciples,  in  hSs  ab- 

in  yet  deeper,  more  significant,  more  sence,  had  been  unable  to  cure, 

effective  union  in  the  person  of  the  "And  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil;  and 

Qod-man.    For,  let  it  be  well  under-  he  departed  out  of  him :  and  the  child 

8too(L  that  the  truth,  "  in  idea,"  of  was  cured  from  that  very  hour, 

^e  Licamation,  which  is  all  that,  "Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jeeua 
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apart,  and  aaid,  Why  could  not  we  cast    fulfil,  instead  of  deatitqrmg  the  law  of 
him  oatf  Him  who  gives  law  both  to  the  epiri- 

*'*'  And  Jeeii0  said  unto  them,  Becatue  tual  and  to  the  physical  world — ^they 
of  your  unbelirf:  for  verily  I  say  commit  an  error,  and  may  be  thank- 
nnU>  you^  U  y^  have  faith  as  a  grain  ful  even  for  the  keenest  rebukes  from 
of  tnu-alarjiieedj  ye  shall  ^ay  unto  this  "such  as  oppose  themselves,"  when 
fmountadn^  Remove  hence  to  yonder  such  rebukes  enforce  more  considerate 
place;  and  it  shall  remove;  and  no-  and  reverential  speecL 
thing  sfkall  be  impossible  unto  you,^^  But  the  fulfiller  was  also  the  re- 

Mark  (iz.  23)  ^ves  the  words  more  vealer  of  law :  and  whilst  allowing 
generally,  but  fimight  with  equal  de-  that  His  revelation  is  essentially  of 
cision.  spiritual  law,  we  may  refuse  to  deny, 

''  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  that  it  makes  incidental  disdosuree 
believeth."  touching  the  relation  of  that  spiritual 

Lake  (iz.  41),  lays  the  stress  of  the  law  to  the  physical  Holding  that  all 
rebuke  then  uttered  upon  the  "  faith-  law  emanates  from,  and  is  controlled 
leoBnesB**  of  them  that  oould  not  effect  by,  a  Supreme  Spirit,  we  conceive 
the  cure.  that  there  may  be  in  any  spiritual 

But  this  Evangelist  (xvil.  5,  6),  in-    being  a  potentiality  of-  control  over 
troduces  Christ  as  teaching  this  doc-    some  at  least  of  the  laws  which  go- 
trine  on  another  occasion.  vern  matter ;  and  we  perceive  in  we 
*'  And  the  apostles  said  unto  the    foregone  words  of  our  Lord  an  inti- 
Lord,  Increase  our  faith.                       mation  of  one  condition  under  which 
^  And  the  Lord  said,  If  ve  had  faith    such  latent  power  may  become  active, 
as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might    Not  forgetting,  that  ideology  offers 
say  unto  this  sycamore  tree.  Be  thou    us  another  method  of  interpreting 
plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou    such  words,  we  reject  it  advisedly ; 
planted  in  the  sea ;  and  it  should    because,  if  it  seem  to  satisfy  some 
obey  you.''                                            weak  misgiving  of  the  intellect,  it 
And  once  again,  as  the  days  of  his    seems  no  less  to  ignore  or  outrage 
ministry  rbew  to  an  end,  both  Mat-    some  strong  instinct  of  the  mind  and 
thew   (x3±  21),  and  Mark  (xi.  23),    soul. 

represent  him  as  uttering  these  words  We  are  as  anxious  as  any  to  recog- 
to  his  disciples  all  agape  at  the  wither-  nise,  proclaim,  and  reverence  ''the 
ine  of  the  fig-tree,  spite  of  their  fa-  subordination  of  fact  to  law;"  but  the 
mfliaritv  with  miraculous  deeds  of  his.  existence  of  certain  facts  subordinate 
*' And  presently  the  fig-tree  withered  to  a  law  not  yet  discovered,  perhaps, 
away.  And  when  the  disciples  saw  not  discoverable  at  all  by  us,  does  not 
it,  they  marvelled,  saying.  How  soon  involve  any  disturbance  of  such  sub- 
is  the  fig-tree  withered  away!  ordination.  We  should  have  thought 
*' Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  this  a  truism,  were  it  not  that  Sir. 
them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  Baden  Powell's  essay  argues  through- 
have  faith  and  doubt  not,  ye  shnu  not  out,  as  if  the  believer  in  miracles  was 
only  do  this  which  is  done  to  the  fig-  animated  by  some  desire  to  proclaim 
tree;  but  also,  if  ye  shall  say  unto  the  insubordination  of  fact  to  law. 
this  mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  This  desire  we  utterly  repudiate  for 
be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be    ourselves. 

done."  It  is  time,  however,  to  conclude  this 

Now,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  paper.  In  so  doing,  we  venture  to 
with  an  enlightened  Christian  man,  to  recall  an  expression,  which  we  did 
believe  that  his  Lord  is  a  fulfiller,  not  not  use  at  random  in  the  course  of  it 
a  destroyer,  of  law,  even  when  appa-  We  did  not  scruple  to  call  this  vo- 
rently  he  may  be  interrupting,  or  sus-  lume  "a  hap-hazara  manual  of  objec- 
pending,  or  modifying  it  tions  to  received  beliefs.'*    We  main- 

If  in  their  zeal  to  assert  and  defend  tain  that  expression ;  and  must  ez- 
the  reality,  no  less  than  the  signifi-  press  our  astonishment,  that  men  of 
cance,  of  a  certain  class  of  deeds  done  the  character,  and  in  the  position,  of 
by  Jesus  Christ,  his  disciples  in  any  these  seven  writers,  should  ever  have 
age,  utter  words^  construct  arguments,  consented  to  an  advance  in  such ''  loose 
write  treatises,  m  which  they  shall  be  formation'*  against  opinions  or  sys- 
betrayed  into  forgetting,  or  making  tems  which  they  really  wished  to  im- 
others  forget,  that  He  did  come  to    pugn  or  to  reform. 
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Earnest  anaulten  of cnrrenttheoriefl.  frastration  ot  that  hope.    Tlie  mo9l 

or  earnest  apologists  for  them,  should  impartial  critic  finds  himself  oon- 

alike  hare  conducted  attack  or  defence,  founded  in  the  face  of  this  oonflleting 

as  it  seems  to  us,  upon  some  more  con-  assemblage  of  essayists.    Magazines 

certed  plan.    If  some  be  assaulters,  are  not  models  of  consistency;  but 

some  defenders,  and  the  volume  meant  the  impress  of  the  editor's  mind  givet 

fbr  a  mere  tilting-field,  barriers  should  some  approach  to  an  unity  of  pnr- 

have  been  fixed,  heralds  should  have  pose,  Wnich  it  is  only  Ufy  to  say,  is 

made  proclamation,  crests  and  colours  absent  from  this  most  objectionable 

should  have  shown  to  lookers-on,  at  book.  Oollective  sentence,  if  we  have 

which  side,  even  in  a  '*m616e,"  blows  read  it  right,  cannot  be  justly  passed 

were  aimed  and  dealt.  In  the  absence  upon  it, 

of  such  precautions  we  are  almost  There  is  another  question,  which 
reminded  of  the  ''free-fight"  of  a  affects  the  authors  rather  than  thdr 
backwoodsman's  brawL  Revolvers  production,  a  question  of  culiAbility 
pop  and  bowie-knives  are  plied  with  towards  the  Uhurch,  which  its  ap- 
little  regard  to  life  and  limb  either  of  peaxance,  beyond  a  doubt,  has  scan- 
friend  or  foe.  Whether  this  be.  indeed,  dalized.  Therein,  as  well,  we  mifht 
the  ''^e  handling,"  from  wnich  ''it  or  might  not  draw  distinctions  be- 
is  hoped"  in  the  preface,  that  "advan-  tween  one  or  other  of  them ;  bat  we 
tage  derivable  to  the  cause  of  reli^oua  have  felt  from  the  veij  first,  that  we 
and  moral  truth"  may  be  "illus-  have  no  competency  of  jurisdiction  in 
trated"  we  can  hardly  venture  to  sur-  the  c^se.  my  those  that  have  be 
mise ;  but  we  are  certain,  that  the  guided  into  judgment  equitable  no 
event  has  illustrated  the  signal  disad-  less  than  just ! 
vantage  of  the  method  and  the  sad 
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To  enter  at  this  time  of  day  into  the  so  far  away  among  so  many  millions 
discussion  of  aught  connected  with  ofduskypeople,  swayed  by  the  strong 
the  trite  old  story  of  our  Afghan  wars,  hand  of  a  few  thousand  white  men. 
seems  veiy  much  like  blowing  at  the  As  long  as  India  paid  her  debts,  and 
ashes  of  yesterday's  fire.  Whatever  needed  not  too  many  troops  from 
interest  people  might  once  have  owned  home,  they  were  content  to  believe 
in  the  triumphs  and  disasters  that  in  the  loyalty  of  several  hundred 
marked  the  bootless  efforts  of  British  thousand  disciplined  sepoys,  and  to 
statesmen  to  force  a  discrowned  pup-  acquiesce  in  every  scheme  that  ended 
pet  on  the  warlike  races  who  followed  in  a  fresh  salute  from  the  Tower  guns, 
the  worthier  leading  of  Dost  Moham-  and  a  further  enlargement  of  British 
med,  has  well-nigh  faded  out  before  territory.  Even  wnen  their  hearts 
the  yet  wider  tragedies  of  later  years  had  for  the  moment  been  most  deeply 
and  the  noise  of  political  movements  stirred  by  the  suddenness  of  a  Yellore 
nearer  home.  Things  that  happened  mutiny,  or  the  heaped  up  horrors  of 
twenty  ^ears  a^o  in  a  far  comer  of  a  Oabul  massacre,  they  soon  sank 
the  British  empire  are  likelv  enough  back  into  their  wonted  apathy,  and 
to  be  at  once  too  fresh  for  tne  histor-  forgot,  amid  their  dailjr  pursuits,  Uie 
ical  student  and  too  stale  for  the  gen-  lessons  taught  them  m  an  hour  of 
era!  reader ;  and  the  latter  likelihood  unwonted  alann.  Save  among  raem- 
wUl  be  all  the  greater,  if  the  shock  bers  of  his  own  service,  few  persons 
they  caused  at  the  time  to  those  near-  probably  cared  but  the  other  dlay  to 
est  them  never  made  itself  much  felt  know  anything  about  the  late  Sir 
in  these  latitudes  beyond  the  narrow  Alexander  Bumes ;  uid  Lord  Palmer- 
circle  of  fkmiliestremblin^  at  the  dan-  ston  scarcely  presumed  too  much  »n 
ger  to  absent  friends,  ana.  of  patriots  the  ignorance  of  those  around  him, 
painfully  alive  to  the  troubled  aspect  when  he  spoke  of  an  able  and  pro- 
of British  Indian  politics.  During  mising  British  officer  in  terms  meit 
the  reign  of  the  East  India  Company,  nearly  befitting  the  place  and  aoquire- 
the  biuk  of  Englishmen  rarely  be-  ments  of  an  average  clerk  in  his  own 
stirred  themselves  to  ^in  the  dim-  department  of  the  public  busineas. 
mest  notions  of  what  might  be  doing       At  last,  however,  his  lordship's  own 
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deTemeas  has  tamed  for  a  while  the  sanction  of  the  poli<qr  against  wliieh 
public  paze  on  a  point  which  he  of  sdl  this  man  had  long  and  streaaoosly 
men  might  well  have  wished  to  eorer  set  his  face.    On  no  evidence  thi^ft 
with  the  deepest  shadow.    Had  he  ever  has  been  or  can  be  adduced,  an 
spoken  a  little  less  slightingly  of  the  able  English  envoy,  charged  with  % 
man  whose  published  dispatches  he,  delicate  mission  to  an  Eastern  oour^ 
or  some  one  of  his  former  colleagues,  a  diplomatist  of  many  vears'  practice, 
must  once  have  carefullv  deprived  of  on  whose  researches  m  this  special 
their  true  meaning;  had  he  not  vented  instance  was  supposed  by  many  peo* 
BO  unprovoked  a  sneer  at  the  credulity  pie  to  hang  the  question  of  peace  or 
of  Mm  whose  advice,  if  followed,  had  war  in  Afgnanistan,  is  now  described 
left  unwritten  the  darkest  page  of  our  to  us  as  a  simple,  credulous  person, 
Indian  annals;  had  he  uttered  one  whose   opinion    went    for    nothing 
word  of  seeming  regret  for  the  wrong-  ^inst  the  omniscience  of  our  own 
doins  of  a  day  long  past,  his  recent  Foreign  Office,  and  the  statecraft  of 
shirniig  of  the  issues  raised  by  Mr.  the  Calcutta  Uoundl  Chamber.    Qe 
Dnnlop,  and  wrought  out  with  tri-  was,  no  doubt,  '*  a  hichly  respectably 
umphant  malice  by  the  hardiest  of  person,"  a  man  of  "great  energy," 
living  dema»^es,  would  have  met  who  fell  into  the  mistake  ''  of  bemg 
with  no  grudging  tolerance  from  the  too  easily  misled,  and  believing  every 
world  at  large.    No  one  wished  to  thing  that  was  said  to  him.*^    The 
set  so  old  and  popular  a  statesman  plans  of  the  British  Government  **did 
in  the  pillory  of  public  soom  for  the  not  depend  on  the  opinion  which  Lieu- 
frailty  committed  more  than  twenty  tenant  Bumes  might  give  as  to  the 
years  ago.    If  there,  however,  he  has  friendliness  of  DostMohammed."  For* 
chosen  to  set  himself,  with  the  hardi-  tions  of  his  disimtches  were  indeed 
hood  of  an  old  offender,  on  his  own  left  out  ''in  which  his  personal  opi- 
head  must  fall  the  disgrace  of  all  that  nions,  evidently  arising  from  oonlU- 
pelting  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  sion  of  ideas,  misconception,  and  over- 
has  thus  provoked.     Once  upon  a  credulity,  were  stated,  at  variance 
time  he  used  to  content  himself  with  with  the  views  justly  entertained  by 
a  short  denial  of  the  charge  which  the  Government  under  which  he  was 
some  friend  of  truth  or  foe  to  Whig-  acting."   After  all  the  omisions  made, 
^m,  would  now  and  again  be  throw-  "  enough  remained  to  reveal  the  out- 
ing in  his  teeth.    The  dispatches  of  line  of  affairs"  in  the  East;  nor  did 
our  envoy  at  Cabul  had  not,  we  were  the  omitted  passages  *'  in  any  degree 
told,  been  unftdrly  garbled ;  they  had  alter  the  grounds  on  which  the  system 
not  been  made  to  wear  a  face  exactly  of  operations  and  course  of  pohcy  as 
opposite  to  the  true  one:  they  had  to  Afghanistan  were   based."      In 
only  been  curtailed  of  irrelevant  pas-  other  words.  Sir  A  Bumes,  as  a  mere 
sages,  of  trifles  unconnected  with  any  subordinate^  had  nothing  to  say  of  any 
of  the  points  at  issue.    Now,  how-  real  or  possible  moment,  on 'the  very 
ever,  in  view  of  blue  books  but  lately  subject  which  he  had  been  speciidly 
printed,  of  documents  that  tell  their  deputed  to  explore ;  while  nis  ex-* 
own  damnins  tale  to  all  who  can  bear  pressions  of  thorough  belief  in  thA 
to  listen,  his  line  of  tactics  has  neces-  friendly  purposes  of  Dost  MohaiQ- 
sarily  been  changed.    It  had  been  med,  were  not  worth  entering  among 
madness  to  say  once  more  what  most  a  set  of  documents  bearing  his  namfi, 
of  his  hearers  Knew  to  be  untrue;  but  and  purporting  to  reveal  his  senti* 
it  seemed  a  safe,  if  not  very  praise-  ments  to  the  world  at  large, 
worthy,  course  to  take  his  stand  on  It  is  curious  to  see  how  his  lordship 
a  point  whose  weakness  few  of  those  flounders  from  one  hobble  into  an* 
hearers  might  have  the  wiU,  the  bold-  other.    The  sight  itself  should  prove 
ness,  or  the  needftd  knowledge  to  ex-  a  warning    to   younger    statesqueii 
pose.    And  so,  in  an  evil  moment  for  against  the  proverbial   discomfort^ 
nis  own  fame,  his  lordship  seems  to  that  dog  the  flrst   departure  from 
have  decided  on  slandering  the  public  honest  truth.    The  pas^^ges  left  out 
character,  and  misrepresenting  the  or  altered  in  the  Afghan  blue  book 
public  influence  of  tne  man  whose  of  1839,  were  so  treated,  once  on  thi^ 
avowed  opinions  had  already,  with  score  of  irrelevance;   and  now,  it 
his   lordsmp's  own   consent,    been  seems,  on  account  of  their  ofifering  a 
twisted  ana  mangled  into  a  seeming  marked   though  worthless   protest 
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a^nfit  the  policy  which  Lord  Auck-  himself.    Let  him  wriggle  out  of  it 

land  and  the  English  Government  whichever  way  he  will,  the  alur  apon 

were  alike  bent  on  pursuing.    The  his  character  will  be   left  behind. 

§lea  of  irrelevance  havmg  been  utterly  If  the  evidence  of  Bumes  was  not 

estroved,  first  by  the  appearance  of  worth  having,  why  was  it  presented 

Mr.  Stye's  history,   and  again,  by  under  a  false  guise?     If  his  letters 

the  amended  blue  tx>ok  of  1859,  we  were  once  deemed  worthy  of  publica- 

are  put  off  with  another  yet  more  tion,  even  in  a  garbled  form,  what  is 

Sitifully  unsound.  Sir  A.  Bumes  the  meaning  of  this  attempt  to  slan- 
issented  from  his  superiors,  but  his  der  an  ill-used  public  servant  in  re- 
reasons  for  so  doing  were  not  given  venge  for  the  exposure  of  a  previous 
to  the  worldj  because  he  was  clearly  wrong)  Either  way,  the  course  pur- 
misled  by  his  credulous  nature,  and  sued  towards  Sir  A.  Bumes  has  been 
because,  moreover,  it  is  not  usual  one  of  gross  ii^ustice  and  glaring 
'*to  state  all  the  reasons  which  the  treachenr;  a  course  unworthy  alike 
Qovemment  have  refused  to  accept  of  a  Chiistian  gentleman  and  the 
and  upon  which  they  do  not  act  first  minister  of  a  God-fearing  British 
His  opinions,  in  fact,  were  only  worth  natioiL 

recoroing  on  the  side  of  Government,  Kor  was  the  case  improved  by  Lord 
and  on  that  side  they  were,  therefore,  Palmerston's  frank  aamission  that 
made  to  marshal  themselves  by  a  care-  other  despatches  had  been  suppressed 
ful  sifting  out  of  every  phrase  and  besides  those  of  the  Cabul  envoy, 
passage  that  helped  to  convict  them  If  passages  written  by  the  latter  were 
of  an  opposite  leaning.  But  why  was  struck  out  as  *'  irrelevant,"  of  course, 
this  process  adopted  at  all  1  Of  what  it  was  needful  to  make  all  8<](uare  by 
use  on  the  side  of  Government  was  leaving  out  "  a  despatch  written  by 
the  witness  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  A  Sir  Wuliam  Macnagnten,  at  the  order 
Bumes  is  now  alleged  to  have  been?  of  Lord  Auckland,  censuring  in  very 
If  the  picture  now  drawn  of  him  be,  severe  terms,  and  totally  d£avowing 
indeed,  the  traest  one,  why  was  his  the  policy  of  lieutenant  Bumes. 
name  so  prominently  paraded  among  To  take  credit  for  this  seems  much  as 
the  chief  defenders  of  a  policy  from  if  the  lamented  Daniel  Good  had 
which  he  utterly  disagreed,  while  dis-  plumed  himself  on  his  humanity  iu 
agreement  seemed  practically  open?  hiding  aw^  the  limbs  of  his  murdered 
On  this  man  whose  evidence  we  are  victiuL  His  lordship's  frankness  for- 
now  asked  to  scout,  there  lay  for  got  also  to  name  the  suppression  of 
many  years  after  his  death  no  small  certainpassages  in  the  letters  of  Cap- 
part  of  the  blame  accruing  to  all  who  tain  Wade,  another  political  agent 
aided  in  getting  up  the  wUd  and  wan-  whose  opinions  nearr^  tallied  with 
ton  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Nothing  those  of  ^'  Lieutenant  Bumes.'' 
was  then  heard  of  his  insignificant  It  is  painful  to  write  in  this  strain 
standing-^-of  his  unfitness  for  the  about  a  nobleman  whose  character 
duties  sx>ecially  intmsted  to  him — of  commends  itself  in  so  many  ways  to 
his  over-zeal  in  doing  what  he  thought  the  respect  of  his  countrymen.  But 
best  for  his  country  s  good.  In  spite  common  justice  and  sound  policy  alike 
of  the  few,  who,  knowing  better  them-  forbid  our  silence  in  r^ard  to  so 
selves,  sought  also  to  enhghten  others,  wanton  a  breach  of  botk  No  one 
his  name  was  long  coupled  with  that  had  charged  his  lordship  with  the 
of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  policy  wrong  onginally  done  to  a  British 
which  found  its  Nemesis  among  the  envoy.  In  moving  for  a  committee  of 
snows  of  Jugdulluck,  and  the  knives  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  nature  of 
or  bullets  of  Ghilzye  fanatics.  And  the  discrepancies  found  between  the 
now  that  on  this  heiEul  the  many  are  old  and  the  later  blue  book,  Mr.  Dun- 
enlightened  as  well  as  the  few,  the  lop  had  nothing  to  say  or  hint  in  im- 
shaaow  thereby  removed  from  one  peachment  of  any  one  for  deeds  long 
side  of  Bumes  s  fame,  is  wantonly  past  After  Lord  Broughton's  bold 
shifted  to  another  side  by  one  of  those  avowal,  some  years  back,  of  the  chief 
whom  the  orisinalfallacy  had  screened  part  he  took  m  starting  the  Ai^haji 
from  their  due  share  of  the  blame  war,  no  one  could  have  looi^  on  his 
that  Bumes  himself  had  done  so  little  former  colleague  as  boimd  at  this  time 
*--'■— «rve.  It  is  not  an  enviable  strait  of  day  to  stand  up  in  defence  of 
his  lordship  has  thus  cooped  schemes  for  which  he  had  long  oeued 
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to   be   mainly  answerable.    A  wise    Pahnerstontalk,  you  wouldfancjr  that 
man  n^oald  have  held  his  tongue,  and    this  man  had  fallen  by  chance  mto  a 
a  generous  man  would  have  owned    post  of  little  importance,  for  which 
the  backsliding  for  which  no  English    after  all  he  show^himseLf  unfit  Yet 
parliament  would  have  dreamed  of   to  many  high  officials,  both  at  home 
enforcing  punishment  twenty  years    and  in  the  East,  had  the  name  of 
after  the  event    But  sometning  in  Alexander  Bumes  sounded  with  un- 
Mr.  Dunlop's  speech  had  roused  his  usual  promise  for  some  time  before 
lordship  out  of  nis  better  mind,  and  his  last  mission  to  the  Afj^han  Court 
brought    forth    an    answer    which  It  may  be  safe  now  for  flippant  bold- 
Bounded  like  a  blind  rush  at  eveiy  ness  to  sneer  at  his  supposed  rawness 
thin£(  that  seemed  to  stand  in  his  in  the  ways  of  Eastern  diplomacy, 
w^.     It  was  not  Bumes  alone  who  but  others  will  not  forget  that  Bumes 
sunered.    The  old  story  of  Russian  went  to  Cabul  after  many  years'  ap- 
intrigue  was  told  again  with  unsparing  prenticeship  to  the  work  before  him, 
pointedness  and  thorough  contempt  and  comparatively  firesh  from  experi- 
for  his  hearers'  understanding.    The  ence  gained  at  the  courts  of  three  or 
present   ruler   of  Afghanistan  was  four  powerful  Eastern  princes.   From 
painted  a  shade  or  two  blacker  th^i  the  earliest  years  of  his  life  as  a  "  Com- 
he  had  been  before.    And,  to  cap  all,  pany's  officer"  he  had  shown  tiiat 
poor  old  General  Eiphinstone  was  force  of  character  and  those  versatile 
dragged  out  from  a  long  night  of  ob-  powers  of  mind  which  marked  him  out 
livion  to  bear  the  whole  blame  of  a  topublicmembothinlndiaandiuEng- 
disaster  which,  but  for  the  wisdom  of  land,  for  yet  higher  services  than  any 
those  who  employed  him,  he  would  he  livedlon^  enough  to  render.  While 
have  done  his  iNSst  to  avert  by  a  timely  he  was  yet  in  his  teens,  the  soldier- 
retreat  from  the  post  which  ne  should  linguist    held   appointments   which 
never  have  been  allowed  to  fill.    A  men  far  older  would  have  been  proud 
question  having  been  raised  about  to  fill.    Ere  long  his  talents,  already 
garbled  despatches,  and  the  best  way  proven  in  other  fields  than  those  of 
of  preventing  such  mistakes  in  future.  Eastern  languages,  recommended  him 
his  lordship  tried  to  turn  off  the  scent  for  political  service  in  Cutch  under 
by  all  manner  of  impertinent  refer-  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  procured 
encea  and  unjust  aspersions,  by  hitting  him  the  command  of  a  small  ex- 
wildljT  at  dead  or  absent  men,  and  pedition   sent  out  by  Government 
plun^ng  into  the  military  details  of  to  explore  the  little-known  regions 
a  pohcy  which  no  one  at  the  moment  of  Central  Asia.    More  than  a  year 
cared  specially  to  praise  or  blame,  before  this  latter  enterprise  he  had 
In  his  eagerness  to  shirk  the  tme  been  joumeying  to  Lahore,  charged 
subjects  ot  inquiry,  he  seems  to  have  with    presents  for   Rui\jeet   Sii^, 
forgotten    that    his    speech   would  and  a  secret  mission  to  survey  uie 
shortly  be  read  by  many  who  had  no  right  bank  of  the  Indus.     At  the 
interest  either  in  slandering  the  dead  age  of  twenty-eight,  the  active  lien- 
or makinff  unfair  attacks  on  the  liv-  tenant  returned  home  to  lay  before 
in^.    If,  for  the  tmth's  sake,  we  are  his  masters  of  Leadenhall-street  the 
dnven  to   say  hard  things  of  the  results  of  his  late  travels  in  Bokhara, 
speaker  himself,  on  his  head,  not  ours,  During  his  two  years'  stay  in  England 
must  be  the  blame.    It  is  against  the  the  fame  of  his  travels,  heightened  by 
bad  speech,  by  whomsoever  it  might  many  personal  charms,  made  him  a 
have  been  spoken,  not  against  the  lion  of  the  first  order  among  many 
political  partisan,  that   the   whole  different  circles  of  the  London  worla, 
weight  of  our  resentment  has  here  and  called  forth  the  flattering  atten- 
been  turned.    From  whichever  side  tions  of  those  very  statesmen  who 
of  the  House  that  libel  had  issued,  it  afterwards  used  his  name  in  defence 
was  eqiudly  the  duty  of  independent  of  blunders  wrought  by  themselves 
critics  to  hunt  it  down,  and  lash  it  alon& 

without  remorse.  At  thirty  he  returned  to  India  a 

And  who  was   the  "Lieutenant  marked   and   made   man.     A   few 

Bumes"  whose  letters  were  falsified  months  saw  him  leave  his  subordinate 

by  Ministerial  cooks  in  1839,  and  post  at  Cutch  to  take  up  his  abode  as 

whose  character  is  idurred  by  a  Min-  envoy  at  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of 

iiterial  critic  in  1861 1    To  hear  Lord  the  Scinde  Ameers.    Hence  ne  was 
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aoon  reoalled  by  the  Indian  Govern-  tiers  and  thoee  of  Afghaimtaa,    Am 
ment  to  lead  a  miseion  despatched  he  asked  was  our  help  to  reicain  I  r 
firom  Bombay  with  the  view  of  open-  him  in  some  way  or  another  Ute  pry- 
ing tm  the  navi^tion  of  the  Indus,  vinces  stolen  from  him  by  BoiQcct 
and  forming  a  fnendship  for  commer-  Singh.    According  to  Boims  himsr'/. 
eial  ends  with  that  Afghanruler  whose  ^e  latter  would  have  cheerfully  a: 
desire  for  our  goodwill  was  ere  long  to  oepted  the  compromise  which  Boium 
be  so  rudely  spumed  by  that  very  was  presently  empowered  to   odrr 
viceroy  in  whose  name  it  was  now  from  a  man  wnose  word  stood  mX  kaa 
proffered.  Before  the  mission  reached  as  trustworthy  as  thai  of  his  rirC 
Oabul  its  commercial  character  had  The  British  envoy  had  no4  kithfri: 
been  exchanged  for  a  more  political  shown  himself  dull  or  over-credntn^ 
one,  and  when  Bumes  once  more  met  and  every  dispatch  he  sent  to  Sir  W 
the  Ameer  who  had  so  kindly  enter-  Macnaghten   contained  firaah  mh: 
tained  him  five  vears  before,  he  had  ances  of  his  Afghan  JCiyesty^a  f  ^i*! 
to  meet  him  with  offers  not  more  ac-  faith.    But  the  ears  of  the  Govct^  r- 
eeptable  to  the  pride  of  an  independ-  Qeneral  were  barred  to  all  afr^^abS 
ant  ruler  than  creditable  to  either  the  from  this  quarter.     He  kept  h»  €?• 
foresight  or  the  conscientiousness  of  too  steadily  fixed  on  oertaio  oloekks 
those  who  devised  them.    No  treaty  to  notice  others  lyin£  within  or  -.c 
was  to  be  signed  with  Dost  Moham-  either  side  its  range.  A  PeraiaA  mms, 
med  unless  he  would  make  peace  with  backed,  of  course,  by  RoasiaB  « 
JUuneet  Singh,  and  abstain  from  all  saries,  was  marching  on  Hens, 
•furtoer  efforts  to  regain  that  fruitful  supposed  key  to  North- Western  Ii 
valley  of  Peshawur,  which  the  cun-  Persia  was  receiving  messengcn  fr^ 
ning  Sikh  had  Utely  filched  for  him-  the  Ameers  of  Canoahar ;  oilier  s^*- 
self  under  plea  of  helping  Shah  Sigah  seneen  had  found  their  way  to  Cm\il 
to  win  back  his  long  forfeited  crown,  with  letters  from  the  Rosalaa  e^- 
This  truckling  to   one   powerful  peror  to  Dost  Mohammed.    It  wm 
neighbour  at  the  expense  of  another  no  time  to  stand  on  oourtecies  or  li>:k 
who  had  more  right,  and,  perhaps,  into  the  rights  and  wronn  of  a  9w»- 
more  real  friendliness  on  his  side,  was  tion  between  our  old  SSkh  aQj  aai 
founded  on  a  wild,  and,  to  us  of  the  the  more  distant  neighboor  who  ft:w 
present  day,  incredible  fear  of  Russian  besought  our  help.    The  foniMT  bai 
pro^pess  towards  our   Eastern   do-  to  be  secured  on  our  side  at  whatevir 
mimons.  Chosen bv a  Whigministry,  cost,  and  if  his  rival  failed  to  apptt- 
in  defiance  of  the  Court  orDirectors,  ciate  the  hard  terms  we  offered  his. 
Lord  Auckland  had  come  out  to  India  another  king  of  our  own  makiaciBBa: 
'  leped  m  the  notions  then  most  dear-  rule  beyond  the  Khyber  Pasa.  ^Thcsv 
enerished  in  a  Foreign  Oftice  ruled  was  no  good  moral  pretext  for  4h^ 
^  Lord  Pldmerston.    Bis  statesman-  throning  the  man  who   witbod  u* 
dp  was  cast  in  a  very  different  mould  get  badt  his  own,   if    he   micks. 
from  that  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  or  through  British  help ;  and,  that  &liI 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  In  his  eager-  ing,  through  any  other  help  he  coi.^ 
ness  to  counteract  Russian  intrigue,  obtain ;  but  the  fear  oi  Riissta  wm 
he  and  his  advisers  seemed  to  put  very  strong  in  the  land,  and  a  w«r  ht- 
aside  from  their  thoughts  all  thoee  tween  the  Dost  and  Roigeei  SimglL 
arguments  that  pleaded  for  the  sup-  or  a  league  of  any  sort  between  Pmu 
pcit  of  such  a  nuer  as  Dost  Moham-  and  Afghanistan,  was  an  issue  wk^-h 
rnadt  even  more  strongly  than  for  British  policy  both  in  Downing  str tis 
thatof  our  wily,  unscrupulous  ally  of  and  at   Simlah  detenntned   at  aa 
the  Punjab.     So  faithful  a  friend  as  hasards  to  forostaL    And  ao,  in  sf«?# 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul  was  ready  at  a  of  all  his  efforts  to  open  the  evw  ji 
moment  to  be.  if  the  advice  offered  by  his  superiors  to  what  ne  honertly,  a»i 
Bumes  had  been  fairly  weighed  at  for  very  ffood  reasons,  dedaxvd  to  Sp 
head-quarters— « friend whoeereinsof  the  truth,  Bumes  was  speedily  re- 
eapire  were  ffrasped  with  no  weak  or  called  from  his  post  at  the  court  td  a 
doubtful  hand— would  have  formed  at  proclaimed  foe;  sAd,  in  a  ricen^ 
fnee  oar  strongest  barrier  against  manifesto,  whose  pompooa  faablcMv 
foreign  invasion,  and  oursursst  check  was  only  matched  by  its  gkriw  t»- 
fln  the  nstlj9SB  ambition  of  him  whose  morality,  the  throne  wfakfc  Ha  lb 
iemmtons  lay  between  our  own  fron-  rukqreaasler  hadBIlsdaoably  ftra 
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desen  yeanpast^  was  handed  over  to  first  made  possible,  flowed  by  a  chain 
a  weak-minded,  piff-headed  prince  of  of  natural  sequences  out  of  the  ori- 
the  Stuart  or  Bouroon  pattern,  whom  ginal  blunder  that  raised  Shah  Snjah 
his  Goantrymen,  truly  says  Mr.  Kaye,  to  the  throne.    But  for  the  Indian 
"  had  repeatedly,  in  emphatic  Scnp-  Groyemment's  blind  belief  in  their 
tural  language,  spued  ouV'  ftnd  ^^^^^  Toyal  puppet's  popularity  and  general 
power^  thus  regamed  by  Britisn  bayo-  fitness  to  command,  care  woufi  have 
Bets^  tell  to  pieces  the  moment  they  been  taken  to  leave  him  guarded  by 
oaaaed  to  insure  him  the  needful  safe-  troops  many  enough  to  prevent  the 
guard  from  his  unruly  subiects.  rising  which  those  actually  left  with 
£Teii  then,  had  Lord  Auckland  beeii  him  were  few  enough  to  provoke^ 
less  blind,  or  less  hampered  bv  orders  and  too  isolated  to  keep  in  check. 
from  home,  Englishmen  might  have  Had  the  shadows  of  coming  events 
been  spared  the  disgrace  of  a  war  been  closely  watched,  a  sickly  old 
wbidi  few  statesmen  deemed  advis-  gentleman  would  not  have  been  kept 
able,    and  many  decried  as  utterly  against  his  wiU  in  command  of  a  post 
mgiiBtb    In  In<ua  the  public  feeling  wnich  Wellington  himself,  with  equal 
was  dead  against  the  viceregal  policy;  numbers,  would  have  been  puzzled 
while  such  men  as  WeUington,  Met-  to  hold  unaided  for  more  than  a  few 
cslfe,  and  Elphinstone,  laughed  at  the  months.    The  crowning  disaster  gave 
Botion  of  carrying  our  arms  into  a  only  a  more  dramatic  norror  to  the 
oountiy  so  far  awav  from  our  own  issues  involved  in  the  original  crime. 
frontiera    Before  tne  army  of  the  Even  if  Elphinstone  had  thrown  his 
Indus  b^san  its  march,  the  retreat  of  troops  betimes  into  the  Bala  Hissar. 
the  Persians  from  Herat  had  become  Pollock's  *' avenging  army"  would 
known  throughout  India.  Russia  was  still  have  had  to  march  up  to  the 
lor  awhile  disarmed,  and,  with  Herat  rescue,  and  many  millions  of  monev. 
in  friendlv  keeping,  we  had  but  small  which  India  could  ill  spare,  would 
harm  to  fear  from  Dost  Mohammed,  still  have  been  thrown  awav  in  fur- 
Between  our  troops  and  Afghanistan  therance  of  a  gross  iigustice,  oegotten 
l&y  the  whole  length  of  Scinde  and  of  an  idle  dream. 
the  Pui^ab,  two  countries,  of  which  That  Bumes  was  neither  credulous 
the  one  was  kept  quiet  by  a  ruler  in  his  championship  of  Dost  Moham- 
whoee  death  might  be  announced  to-  med.  nor  shortsighted  in  his  views  of 
morrow,  while  tne  other  was  owned  our  Indian  policy,  time  and  his  own 
bjr  diieu  who  had  lately  regarded  us  despatches  have  convincingly  shown, 
with  no  friendly  eyes.    Afghanistan  Freed  from  the  defacing  breath  of 
itself,  with  its  rugged  hills,  its  nar-  Foreign  Ofiice  treachery,  his  letters 
low  passes,  and  its  general  barrenness  rev^  in  every  line  the  workings  of 
was  ill  enough  suited  to  the  wants  or  an  active,  shrewd,  comprehensive  in* 
rogular  warxare.    But  nothing  would  tellect.  whose  quickness  in  forming 
stay  the  seal  of  those  who  nad  al-  its  judgments  was  amply  warranted 
r«Mly  determined  that  Russian  schem-  by  its  quickness  in  exploring   the 
ingooold  only  be  baffled  by  the  fall  needful  materials.     Botn  his  high 
of  Dost  Mohammed    The  Ameers  of  opinion  of  Dost  Mohammed,  and  hif 
Scinde  were  dragooned  into  outward  mean  opinion  of  Shah  Sujah,  have 
ftiendlineas.  and  the  British  army  long  since  been  thoroughly  verified ; 
arrived  in  due  time,  without  mishap,  and  if,  at  the  last  moment,  he  lent 
OBder  the  walls  of  Cfandahar.  A  little  hiuiself  too  easily  to  the  furtherance 
later,  and  the   pensioned  exile   of  of  measures  hostile  to  his  own  de- 
IxMKiianah  was  seated  at  Cabul  on  cided  views,  he  approved  of  a  British 
the  throne  he  never  could  have  won  invasion  of  Afghanistan  just  as  little 
for  himself;  while  its  former  occu-^  as  he  approved  of  Lord  Auckland's 
pant,  spuralng  all  thoughts  of  sur-*  previous  design  to  set  up  Shah  Scgah 
rendsr,  was  gud  enough  to  hide  his  py  means  of  Sikh  intervention  alone. 
head  from  further  danger  among  the  When  the  fate  of  his  Afghan  client 
reoeases  of  the  Hindu  Khush.    On  was  openly  foredoomed,  he  only  coun- 
wbst  followed  we  need  not  dwell  selled  the  nelping  of  his  successor 
If  to  po<Nr  Qeneral  Elphinstone  were  with  British  gold,  and  an  escort  of  a 
nsiiily  owing  the  last  sad  scenes  of  few  Sepoy  regiments  as  far  as  Pedba- 
tht  Gabnl  tn^pedy,  the  previous  out-  wur.    To  force  him  on  his  turW 
break,  by  which  those  scenes  were  lent  countrymra  hj  means  of  British 
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bayonets,  and  to  earn  for  ounelTes  have  baffled  ereo  the 

the  hatred  of  a  friendlv  people  by  of  Sir  John  I^wreooe  and  hk 

surrounding  with  those  bayonets  the  helpmates 

throne  of  a  soverei^  thus  stripped  In  cooking  the  dish  they  i 

of  the  little  popularity  he  might  else  Parliament,  the  Melboonie 

have  won,   were  fouies   in   which  had  no  great  choice  of 

Bumes  had  no  further  share  than  hiding  the  badness  of  its  i 

that  of  an  unwilling  spectator.    Both  dients.    Honestly  stated, 

on  commercial  and  political  grounds  had  not  a  le^  to  stand  on.     Afllir 

he  argued  the  wisaom  of  ''making  Persia  had  yielded  to  oar  deai 

Oabul  in  itself  as  strong  as  we  can  by  giving  up  the  sim  of  Henri; 

make  it,'*  under  the  sway  of  its  then  reason  could  there  be  for  tli*  a 

ruler.     In  a  powerful   and   united  of  British  troops  on  Oabnl  I     Obit 

kingdom  west  of  the  Indus,  ruled  by  by  proving  the  detennined  eaflucy  cf 

one  whose  character  he  had  studied  Dost  Mohammed  oould  the  afaMrv 

with  eyes  wide  open  to  the  ways  of  of  a  plea  for  Lord  AnrklamTa  pofcry 

Eastern   princes,  and  the  flaws  in  be  found    Parliament  bad  eaOod  f  v 

Afghan  morality,  he  saw  the  b^  papers  to  clear  up  the  donfaSa  xkatk 

means  of  checking  Persian  encroach-  hung  about  the  whole  queatiaa.   TW 

ment  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  of  Government  might,  onmiblkgroBMk 

securing  for   ourselves   ''a  steadily  have  refused  to  pablisa  tiMBu  at  aJI,  cc 

progressing  influence  all  along  the  they  might  have  published  oaly  sara 

Indus."    The  threat  by  which  Lord  as  seemed  to  bear  witiMM  on  tkes' 

Auckland  saved  Herat  from  Persia,  own  side.    The  latter  eoane,  if  wh 

thoroughly  accorded  with,  if  indeed  very  praiseworthy,  would 

it  was  not  directly  fathered  by  the  been  glaringlv  opposed  to  pahfic 

advice  of  Bnmes  himself.    As  for  cency.    But  they  took  the 

Dost  Mohammed,  ho  could  see  "  no  which,  sooner  or  later, 

reason  for  having  greater  mistrust  of  bring  them  into  deep 

him  than  of  others,^'  in  a  nation  pro-  to  raise  a  cloud  oC  perfaapa, 

verbial  for  crooked  wavs ;  and  agree-  suspicion  over  the  general  d 

ably  to  his  own  avowed  belief  in  the  of  our  public  men.     Th«ir    _     _ 

utter  selfishness  of  Eastern  politics,  name,  still  fresh  on  EnidiAi  cmik  t»> 

he  accounted  for  the  Ameers  intri-  falpify  a  chapter  of  Eastern  birtisy, '.a 

gues  with  other  powers  by  the  fact  which  that  name  had  borae  ao  tn 

that  we  had  promised  him  nothing,  flinj^  or  unworthy  part    **  Bokbara 

while  those  powers  had  offered  a  great  Burnen  **  became  an  onwittiag  t*-^ 

deal.    To  him  the  Ameer's  rejection  in  the  wilful  slandering  of  Doal  Mi> 

of  our  good  offices,  accompanied  as  hammed.     Out  of  his  lettflra  tWy 

they  were  by  threats,  impUed,  what  contrived  to  show  that  the  ilinwr  -k 

all  of  us  have  since  discovered,  that  Cabul,  and  his  kinsmen  of  Oaadakv. 

the  man  had  ''something  in  him."  had  from  first  to  last  hehavad  m 

Nor  will  any  one  who  remembers  steady  and  eaj^er  foes  of  the 

how  easily  this  man  might  have  taken  power.    No  pams  that  skill  m 

full  vengeance  for  past  wrongs,  in  blooded  selfishness  could  aa^tioy 

the  hour  of  British  India's  sharpest  spared  in  making  the  woiae 

need,  discover  much  credulity  in  the  tne  better  cause,  even  aow  it 

avowal — carefully  ignored  of  oounie  make  one*s  cheek  burn  to  read 

by  the  dishonest  blue  book  of  1839  the  damning  tokens  of  a  tra 

— that  ''he  is  a  man  of  undoubted  which  the  worst  ministera  of  thr 

ability,  and  has  at   heart   a  high  despotic  empire  eoukl  aol  easi^ 

opinion  of  the  British  nation  ;  and  if  pass.    Whatever  the  Priaie  Xb 

half  you  must  do  for  others  were  ^maynowprofess  to  think  of  Ba] 

done  for  him,  and  offers  made  which  ability,  it  was  almost  aoldy  oa 

he  could  see  conduced  to  his  own  in-  could  be  twisted  out  of  Bonwi'i 

terests,  he  would  abandon  Persia  and  ters  that  the  plea  for  an  Af|^Ma  tarn 

Russia  to-morrow."    Had  there  sat,  paign  was  made  to  rest    Oa   hm 

about  four  years  ago,  on  the  throne  was  virtuallv  thrown  the  diicf  ~ 

of  Cabul  a  king  less  able  and  far-  ofa  policy  which,  even  al  the  ak 

sighteti  than  be  of  whom  Bumes  thus  hour,  he  strove  so  hard  to  tnra  _ 

wrote  to  M'Nauffhten  in   1828,  the  Eveiy  word  ia  his  despatcksa  thai 

task  of  saving  Upper  India  might  hinted  at  the  least  desire  cf  iXas 
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Mohammed  to  compromise  his  quar-  to  the  English  envoy,  who  had  so 
rel  with  Raiyeet  Singh,  or  to  give  up  little  cheer  to  offer  him  in  return  ; 
the  friendship  of  Persia  for  that  of  how  gladlv  for  the  sake  of  an  English 
England,  every  reason  that  Bumes  alliance  ne  would  have  turned  a 
himself  put  forward  for  believing  in  Russian  emissary  out  of  Cabul ;  how 
his  royal  friend,  and  counteracting  promptly,  if  need  were,  he  would 
Persia  by  strengthening  Afghanistan,  have  put  down  by  force  of  arms  the 
was  carefally  strained  out  of  the  intrigues  of  his  unruly  brethren  at 
published  papers,  and  the  thin  re-  Canoahar.  In  them,  too,  we  find  the 
mainder  was  served  up,  with  the  true  reason  for  the  disembowelling  of 
author's  name,  as  a  true  unaltered  Macnaghten's  dispatch,  conveying  to 
statement  of  his  proceedings  from  Bumes  the  vicerej;al  rebuke  for  his 
time  to  time.  Not  one  of  the  omitted  unauthorized  deidings  with  Kohan- 
p.^ssa^es  was  merely  "  irrelevant,"  dil-Khan.  In  his  z^  for  the  public 
for  even  the  most  trifling  added  its  service,  Bumes  had  bravely  gone 
weight  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  beyond  his  iostructions  by  clinching 
Dost  &f  ohammed.  Here  a  few  words,  the  newborn  loyalty  of  the  Candahar 
there  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph,  was  chiefs  with  promises  of  British  pro- 
left  out,  and  the  gap  itself  was  tection  and  nard  coin.  It  was  the 
charmed  away  with  a  carefiil  eager-  best  thing  that  he  could  have  done ; 
neas  to  lull  suspicion,  and  baulk  but  his  timely  daring  clashed  with 
curiosity.  White  and  black,  love  and  the  views  that  prevailed  at  Simlah, 
hatred,  trath  and  falsehood,  Qari-  and  he  was  ordered  virtually  to 
baldi  and  Antonelli,  are  not  more  undo  his  bargain.  No  allusion  to  an 
utterly  at  strife  with  each  other  affair  so  creditable  to  the  foresight  of 
than  is  the  meaning  of  the  blue  book  Bumes  and  the  good-will  of  our  sup- 
published  in  1839,  with  the  meaning  posed  enemies  could,  of  course,  be 
of  its  amended  copy  published  in  allowed  in  documents  printed  for  the 
1860.  public  befoolment,  and  so  the  twenty- 
That  Dost  Mohammed  long  courted  four  paragraphs  of  Macnaghten^s 
the  British  alliance  on  almost  any  dispatch  were  melted  down  into 
terms ;  that  while  a  hopB  remained  three.  Even  after  Lord  Auckland's 
of  such  an  issue  he  steaaily  declined  decisive  letter  of  21st  FebraarVp  1838, 
the  tempting  offers  of  Persian  and  the  Dost  and  his  advisers  did  not 
Russian  agents  :  that  he  used  his  quite  despair  of  gaining  some  small 
best  efforts  to  keep  the  Candahar  boon  in  return  for  the  sacrifices  thev 
I'hiefs  from  flirting  with  Mahommed  were  asked  to  make  to  the  selfish 
Shah,  the  Persian  ruler  \  that,  deeply  cowardice  of  their  British  neighbours, 
as  he  resented  the  seizure  of  Pe-  An  account  of  the  remonstrances 
shawur  by  Rui^eet  Singh,  he  was  made  to  Bumes  by  a  friendly  Affghan 
willing,  if  we  chose,  to  do  that  prince  sirdar  against  the  overbearing,  one- 
homage  in  return  for  its  surrender ;  sided  claims  of  the  British  Govern- 
that  only  after  many  weeks  of  vain  ment  found  no  place  in  the  ori^nal 
pleading  and  fruitless  offers  did  he  blue  book.  Bumes's  letter  wntten 
throw  himself  in  despair  into  the  from  Lahore  touching  the  Sikh  ruler's 
arms  of  our  secret  enemies,  are  facts  willingness  to  compromise  his  quarrel 
which  the  older  blue  book  utterly  and  with  tne  Dost  shared  the  same  fate, 
wilfully  ignored.  Time  after  time.  Not  least  disgraceful  of  all  was  the 
in  the  genuine  copies,  do  we  find  treatment  awarded  to  a  long  letter 
Bumes  quoting  an  instance  of  the  he  wrote  from  Hassan  AMul  on 
Ameer's  fiienmy  leanings,  or  stating  2nd  June.  Having  been  requested 
his  own  arguments  in  favour  of  a  through  Macnaghten  to  state  his 
more  oonrteous  ijolicy  towards  the  views  on  the  best  wav  of  counter- 
first  and  ablest  chief  in  Afghanistan,  acting  the  policy  whicn  the  ruler  of 
From  these  copies  we  know — what  Gabiu  had  at  length  been  driven  to 
Mr.  Eaye's  history  had  unofficially  pursue,  he  wrote  back  a  very  ftdl 
told  us  ten  years  before — ^how  skil-  sketch  of  his  own  ideas  and  opinions 
fully  the  character  of  Dost  Moham-  touching  what  should  be  done,  if  the 
med  was  slandered  away  in  defence  Dost  must  really  be  thrown  over, 
of  the  wrong  already  done  to  his  "  Bttt  it  remains,"  he  went  on,  "  to 
worldly  weUoeing.  In  them  we  see  6f  reconsidered  why  toe  cannot  act 
how  frankly  he  poured  out  his  heart  with  Dost  Mohammed,    Heisaman 
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of  undoubted  ability,"  &&     These  so  utterly  bad  as  this  teads  to  arooBS 

words  ushered  in  a  good  many  sen-  among  Englishmen  a  feeling  of  vague 

tences  devoted  to  a  last  defence  of  mistrust,  which  the  bold  evasiTOiea 

the  Afghan  ruler.    Of  all  these  not  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  milder 

a  word  appeared  in  print,  and  Burnes  language  of  some  other  speakers  in 

was  made  out  as  urgmg  the  Governor-  the  House  of  Commons  have  not  hy 

General  to  an  issue  which  he  was  any  means  helped  to  lay.    Unlikely 

then  actually  using  one  more  hopeless  as  the  recurrence  of  so  monstrous  a 

effort  to  avert.  deceit  may  be,  what  guarantee  agaiiui 

By  what  particular  hands  this  cool  that  recurrence  do  the  people  er  ths 

deed  of  moral  murder  was  wrought  parliament  of  this  country  now  holdt 

no  one  in  these  days  will  be  very  Can  any  one  henceforth  be  sure  that 

urgent  to  find  out.    The  deed  itself,  public  papers  on  the  Chinese  or  the 

as  Air.  Dunlop  declared,  was  an  in*  Crimean  war  have  not  been  mangled 

suit  to  her  Majesty,  a  fraud  on  par-  for  like  reasons  to  nearly  the  same 

liament,  and  a  slur  on  the  British  extent  1    If  her  Mi^esty^s  mimsten 

nation.    It  was  in  excellent  keeping  can  thus  put  off  the  nation  with  falae* 

with  the  wicked  policy  it  was  de-  hoods  unexposed  for  twenty  yean, 

si^ed  to  cover.    But  how  have  such  secret  diplomacy  becomes  an  unmixed 

things  been  done  with  so  much  ease  ?  evil,  and  all  moral  checks  to  the  com- 

Are  these  garbled  dispatches  custo-  mission  of  public  crimes,  eaual  in 

mary,  or  even  occasional,  in  British  wickedness  to  the  Afghan  or  we  first 

blue  books  ]    For  ourselves,  we  can-  Chinese  war,  are  virtiuklly  done  awaf . 

not  believe  that  English  honour  has  Had  the  Commons  willeid  to  do  theur 

vet  sunk  to  the  Chinese  or  Muscovite  duty  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  an- 

level,  and  the  glaring  heinousness  of  peal,  future  statesmen  of  easy  morala 

this  very  case  forbids  our  ranking  it  might  have  been  barred  from  falaify- 

among  even  the  rarer  likelihoods  of  ing  public  records  in  defence  of  a 

political  practice.    Itwerepleasanter  cruelly  unrighteous  quiurel,  by  the 

to  regard  it  as  bearing  to  the  common  fear  of  some  more  uiigent  Nemesis 

run  of  political  errors  the  same  kind  than  the  broadest  outbreak  of  indig* 

of  relation  that  the  crimes  of  a  Nero  nant  public  feeling  twenty  years  ato 

or  a  Borgia  bear  to  the  common  run  the  deed  was  done, 
of  social  offences.    But  even  one  case 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Mbs.  Obakt's  father  had  been  the  eagerly,  and  in  tha  fiivt  heat  of  hia 

youngest  acm  of  a  Scotch  peer,  from  anger  against  his  relatiyes^  ihrav 

whose  ancient  title  the  broad  lands  the  first  syllable  after  the   pr^x. 

wliich  gave  it,  had,  in  great  part,  The  invoices  of  the  new  ^na  were 

fallen  awav.    The  pride  of  his  family,  headed  "  Muirhead  and  Cauldie."  Un- 

however,  had  outlived  its  property ;  der  that  name  it  throye.     He  and 

and  it  was  sorely  rufiSied  bv  his  mar-  his  Janet  knew  no  hard  t^nies,  until 

riage.  in  early  life,  to  the  daughter  of  the  days  of  the  Danish  imbro^^o  aod 

an  Aberdeen  merchant  in  the  Baltic  the   bombardment   of  GopoifaAgeiL 

trade*     When  his  noble   kinsmen.  That  disaster  did  them  irreparable 

judging  him  unworthy  of  his  ancient  damage ;  and  the  chief  eonaolation 

pedigree,  determined,  in  solemn  con-  they  could  find  under  its  crashing 

clave,  to  wash  their  hands  of  him  and  was  the  fact  that  good  BailUe  Peter 

his  Janet,  Peter  Muirhead,  that  stout  had  not  lived  to  see  the  firm  in  tbe 

Baltic  trader,  her  father,  offered  to  list  of  sequestrationa.    Want  inspirit 

ti^e  into  partnership  his  son-in-law,  was  not  among  the  ^ualitiea  inbiented 

He  Honourable  Fergus  M'Cauldie,  by  Fergua  from  m  aacBatty.     B« 

on  the  sole  condition  of  his  sinking  afcroye  manfully  a^painst  adyena  for> 

aristocai^c  prefix  to  his  name,  tune;  but  in  vaiD.     Tbea  eamc  a 

thif   proposal    Fergus  acceded  keener  ati^ke.  Qis  Janet  died.  TKei 
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one  other  buBineBsmisfortuiies.  Last  girl,  running  in  at  her  father's  call, 

;  all,  he  himself  sickened  unto  death,  stopped  short  half  way,  at  seeing  the 

id  found  himself  dving  without  hav-  tall,  strange  lady. 

ig  been  able  to  make  more  than  the  "So  said  her  mither,  and  was  proud 

?rj  slenderest  provision  for  his  little  o'  it ;  though  I  would  leaver  have 

ii^ie.     He  baa  named  her  after,  a  had  mair  blmk  of  the  mither's  eye  in 

&ter,  his  special  friend  and  playmate  the  lassie's." 

\  the  old  days  at  the  teep    of  "What,  your  wife,  Janet  Muirhead, 

["Oauldie.     He  had  seen  no  more  of  proud  to  think  her   bairn   a  true 

er,  for  years,  than  of  his  other  kins-  M'Cauldie  ]*' 

)Ik ;  but  the  warming  of  his  own  He  nodded  an  affirmative, 

eart  towards  her  in  his  dire  extre-  "  Then  there  was  some  sense  in 

lity  seem^  to  promise  that  some  your  Janet  after  a',  maybe." 

enuemess  for  him  might  lurk  in  hers.  "Some!"    smiled  the  sick   man, 

He  wrote  accordinglv,  in  simple,  with  ineffable  expression  of  a  love 

ouching  terms,  to  crave  her  guardian-  that  would  not  sicken  and  die  with 

bip  for  the  little  girl,  her  namesake,  him. 

nd  signed  the  letter  with  the  full  "  Tl\  see  to  the  bairn,  Fergus,"  said 
igoature,    so  long   disused,  "Your  his  sister:  "mair  or  less,  that  is," 
king  brother,  Fergus  M'Cauldie."  she  added,withcharacteriBtic  caution. 
Jv  ell  was  it  for  his  suit  he  did  so.  "  The  Iiord  reward  you,"  he  replied. 
The  Honourable  Mrs.  Gillespie,  such  "  as  you  shall  deal  wi'  her." 
A'as  now  sister  Elsie's  name,  had  nei-  The   Honourable  Alexander   611- 
Lher  a  very  good  heart  nor  a  verv  badj  lespie  was  almost  as  well  descended 
but  she  was  well  astride  of  the  fa-  as  his  wife.    He  was  a  man  of  mid- 
tnily  hobby.    The  curtailment  of  his  dling  ability  and  easy  character,  over 
honoured  patronymic  had  been  in  her  whom   she   exercised   a   temperate 
eves  all  along  an  offence  less  pardon-  but  unquestioned  sway.    Their  corn- 
able  in  her  once  dear  brother  Fergus  bined  family  connexions,  and  her  en- 
than  even  the  mesalliance  with  Miss  ergetic  use  of  their  interest,  had  ob- 
Muirhead.    She,  therefore,  noted  the  tamed  for  him  a  lucrative  appoint- 
rainstated  letter  and  apostrophe  as  ment   on   the   outskirts  of  official 
signs  ofcontrition  and  returning  grace,  grandeur.    He  was  permanent  in  a 
A  little  lassie   bearing  name  Elsie  department  whose  neads  were  flue- 
M'Cauldie  must  neither  be  left  upon  tuating,  and  high  enough  up  to  come 
the  wide  world,  nor  even  intrusted  often  into  official  contact  with  his 
to  the  mercies  of  some  stray  Muir-  chiefs.    His  social  points  of  contact 
head  cousin.    No  letter  came,  how-  with  them  were  not  a  few,  hers  with 
ever,  and  Fergus*  sick  heart  grew  their  wives  and  kinswomen  more  fre- 
sicker.    But  one  day,  waking  from  a  quent,  and  more  carefully  cultivated 
feverish  doze,  he  was  aware  of  a  tall  still.     So  Mrs.  Anderson  said  truly, 
female  fi^rare  by  his  bedside,   sur-  that   her  friend,  Elsie   Grant,   the 
nioanted  py  a  lace  whose  features  paymaster's  wife,  had  been  brought 
*howed  familiar  through  their  strange-  up  among  great  folks. 
neu.    He  turned  more  fullv  round  in  But  the  Honourable  Alexander  had 
hed.  stretched  out  a  thin  hand,  and  a  paralytic  stroke  in  course  of  time^ 
ttid :  so  severe  as  to  disqualify  him  for  far- 
^'Istbat  you,  Sister  Elsie?"  ther  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
^  Ay,  just  so,  Brother  Fergus."  The  retiring  pension  was  but  small, 
*^God  bless  vou,  then,  you'll  tak'  and  the  narrowed  income  drove  the 
^e  mitherleas  oairn  when  I'm  gone,  Gillespies  from  the  great  metropolis 
tUve  l"  to  its  northern  sister. 

'*Bide  a  wee  till  I  speer  at  her.  The  youneer  Elsie  was  the  good 

Fergus."  angel  of  the  liouse  in  Edinburgh,  the 

K>th  brother  and  sister  had  gone  kindest  of  nurses  to  her  aunt  s  hus- 

hack  to  words  and  accent  in  use  in  band,  and  the  most  considerate  of 

'auld  lang  syne"  at  the  Keep.  companions  to  herself,  whose  temper 

^*  Elsie,  dear !  EUie !"  criea  the  fa-  was  not  sweetened,  nor  her  mind  inelr 

tber,  loader  than  his  voice  had  rung  lowed,  by  the  change  in  her  outward 

for  many  a  day.  circumstances. 

Ah,  weel,  she's  a  true  M'Cauldie,  Though  Mrs.  Gillespie  never  ceased 

"cfguB,"  said  her  aunt,  as  the  little  to  regret  London  society,  nor  tfenei 
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disparagement,  upon  occasion,  of  sucli  No  word  had  passed  between  liim 

suostitute  for  it  as  Edinburgh  could  and  Elsie,  so  he  applied  first  for  leave, 

afford,  she  nevertheless  availed  her-  then  for  exchange  into  a  raiment 

self  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantages  on  active  service  abroad.    Years  went 

which  her  Scotch  parentage  and  noble  by.    He  had  gotten  a  wound  and  a 

extraction  gave  her,  for  access  to  the  medal;  three  varieties  of  fever ;  two 

'*  superior  circles"  of  Auld  Reekie,  of  ague ;  much  commendation  as  an 

Her  niece  must,  of  necessity,  often  active  and  efficient  officer ;  frequent 

accompany  her  to  public  or  private  sciatica;  and  very  grizzled  hair.    He 

entertainments ;  and  at  one  of  the  was  moreover,  lieutenant,  without 

former  made  acquaintance  with  an  purchase,  in  a  company  conmianded 

ensign  of  a  Highland  regiment  quar-  by  a  puppy  having  leas  then  one- 

tered  in  the  Castle.    Mr.  Grant  was  third  of  his  own  time  of  service,  when 

not  meanly  gifted  by  nature  in  mind  news  came  that  Elsie  M'Cauldie  was 

or  bod^,  and  personally  was  not  un-  an  orphan  again:  for  both  her  uncle 

deservmg  of  any  young  lady's  regard,  and  her  aunt  were  dead.    The  regi- 

What  drew  Elsie  towards  him,  strong-  ment  was,  happily,  no  farther  off  than 

ly  and  specially,  from  the  very  firsts  Ireland,  otherwise  his  purse  might 

was  the  circumstance  that  he  was  not  have  allowed  of  the  journey  to 

from  Aberdeen,  and  knew  some  of  Edinburgh. 

her  mother's  friends,  one  which,  by  The  bloom  was  off  her  beauty  ccr- 
some  instinct,  she  never  mentioned  to  tainly ;  but  that  assurance  of  loving- 
her  aunt.  But  that  keen-witted  lady  kindness  which  Ned  Locksley  could 
did  not  need  the  additional  reason  read  on  it  some  years  later  kept  a 
which  such  knowledge  might  have  wondrous  loveliness  on  every  feature, 
afforded,  for  discouraging,  as  soon  as  And  the  poor  lieutenant  read  a  spe- 
she  perceived  it,  the  growing  intimacy  cial  love-look  through  the  loving- 
between  Elsie  and  Mr.  Grant.  She  kindness  which  smil^  on  alL  Elsie 
ascertained  that  he  had  committed  was^lad  to  see  him— almost  delighted 
the  rash  act  of  entering  the  British  -^pite  of  what  she  must  have  thought 
army  without  any  farther  qualifica-  his  long  and  fickle  desertion  of  her. 
tions  than  high  courage,  fair  talents,  "Your  aunt  said,  Miss  M'Oauldie, 
and  an  earnest  admiration  for  a  sol-  that  a  baggage-waggon  wife  would 
dier's  career.  He  had  little  more  have  but  a  weary  life  of  it,  and  with 
money  than  sufficed  for  the  purchase  that  word  warned  me  off.  For  your 
of  his  fixst  commission,  and  was  en-  sake  I  took  the  warning,  hoping  and 
tirely  without  family  interest  of  any  striving  through  bitter  years  to  win 
kind  or  degree.  Now,  the  Honourable  some  other  thing  to  offer  you.  I  hare 
Mrs.  Gillespie  knew  enough  of  the  no  more  now  than  I  had  then :  less, 
War  Office,  as  of  other  offices,  in  fori  was  then  young  and  hopeful  But 
those  good  old  unreformed  times,  to  you  are  lonely,  and  I  have  brought 
perceive  at  once  how  high  the  young  you  back  one  thing  increased — a  luck- 
ensign  was  likely  to  reach  in  the  mili-  less  soldier  s  love, 
tary  hierarchy:  and  she  determined,  Elsie  thought  it  wealth,  and  took 
neither  unkindly  nor  unwisely,  to  ^ut  the  treasure  for  better  or  worse.  The 
him  at  once  upon  his  honour  with  few  pounds  her  father  had  left  her 
Elsie.  Mr.  Grant,  therefore,  waited  were  but  little  increased  by  a  legacy 
on  her,  at  her  own  request,  to  receive  from  her  aunt  Lieutenant  Grant 
"an  intimation  upon  an  important  applied  for  a  paymast^rship  bj 
matter."  which  to  add  a  few  pounds  to  bis 


'*  Would  you  make  a  baggage-wag-    annual  pay.     He  was  actually  zip- 

fon  wife  of  the  puir  lassie,  Mr.  Grant )    pointed  on  the  sole  score  of  his  cha- 
'mtauld  it's  but  a  weary  way  of  life,"    racter:  and  a  brevet  on  a  birthday 


she  said,  reverting,  as  she  always  did,  made  nim  Oaptain.    What  can  the 

when  movecL  to  the  old  pronunciation,  vulgar  outcry  mean  about  deserving 

"Ah,  but  I  hope,  dear  madam" officers  overlooked  in  our  army  I 

"  Weel,  young  gentleman,  bide  till  Ned's  new  little  acquaintance,  Amy, 

your  hopes  are  hatched  a  bit"  was,  as  she  had  told  niniL  her  parents* 

That  was  fair  and  forcible  he  could  only  child,  bom  and  breo,  as  her  dolls 

not  deny.     Poor  lad.     Th*^j  were  demonstrated;  at  a  time  when  the  sta- 

^dled  in  one  way  before  hatched  in  tions  of  her  father's  regiment  haii 

lother.  been  shifting  with  more  than  usual 
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apidity.     Having  once  visited  the  "  Come  in." 

^ajmaster'sqiiartera,  and  having  done  In  came  Milward,  rather  pale,  but 

0,  ihankB  to  Misa  Amy,  in  the  cha-  with  a  flush  on  his  cheek  bones. 

acter  of  a  house-friend,  Ned  often  '^Hulloa,  Milward  !    Sit  down  in 

ound  his  wav  there  again ;  most  of  the  big  chau:  whilst  I  put  the  books 

is  evenings  being  spent  either  with  away. 

be  Grants  or  with  his  first  friends,  ''Thank  you.  Hush!  Is  that  theml" 

be  Andersons.  "  Is  that  who )    What's  up,  old 

Personally,  therefore,  he  was  not  fellow?*' 

3ttch  affected  by  the  evening  amuse-  *'To  tell  you  the  truth,*'  said  Mil- 

if nts  of  his  comrades  in  barracks,  ward,  turning  red  all  over  now,  '*  I 

or  disturbed  by  the  "  skylarking,  took  the  liberty  of  running  in  here 

f  which  he  heard  either  in  O'Brien's  because  there  was  a  tiireat  of  'spung- 

ollicking  brogue,  or  in  the  Moor's  ing  me  with  my  clothes  on.' " 

rrathful  murmuring   aeainst   *'  un-  *'  Whose  threat— Rufford  and  that 

eeinly    practical  jokes.        Captain  lot's  1" 

(afford,  indeed,  by  wav  of  daring  his  "  Yes." 

ependent,  Jones,  had.  suggested  to  "  Well,  that  rompii^^  is  bad  enough 
bat  officer^— since Mansfielanad been  when  O'Brien  and  his  set  are  at  it ; 
ipped  in  a  solution  of  liquid  black-  but  they  do  it  for  fun.  As  for  that 
ig  and  water,  and  Garrett  had  an  brute,  ICufford,  and  that  fooL  Jones, 
vebrow  shaved,  his  dress-boots  filled  they  are  unbearable.  I'm  glad  you 
rith  the  contents  of  a  mustard  pot  came  in  here.  I'll  give  them  a  lesson 
-  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  let  the  if  they  follow  you.' 
bird  "griff"  off  unscathed.  But  "It's  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Mil- 
ones  fouffht  shy  of  the  suggestion,  ward.  "  I  was  ashamed  of  bolting 
iie«;ing  Ked's  mtimacy  with  the  in,  because  I  know  you  hate  this  kina 
lajor,  "  who'll  make  the  confound-  of  thing." 

dest  kick-up  about  conduct  unbe-  "I  do;  but  I  wasn't  eight  years  at 

Qining  a  gentleman  and  an  officer.  Eton  without  being   equal  to  this 

r  there's  a  scrimmage  with  his  friend  emergency,  mind  you^  Master  Mil- 

j>^ksley."  ward.    Ain't  they  whitewashing  the 

In  truth,  Ned  was  known  to  share  corridor  up  here  1" 

lid  senior's   aversion  to   the  noble  "  Hardly  t^^Aifewashing.  It's  a  dirty 

[Kilt  of  "ba(lger-baitinfi;,"  and  looked  yellow  ochre  in  the  pots  outside." 

lim  as  if  hia  teeth,  aloeit  unofficial,  "  All  the  better.     Just  pick  the 

liigbt  meet  throu^p  where  they  bit,  stoutest  sticks  out  of  the  laegot  in 

a  well  as  the  Major's.    He,  there-  my  coal-bunk,  will  you,  and  look  in 

>re,  enjoyed  immunity  from  annoy-  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  cupboard 

noe,  until  the  arrival  of  a  fourth  below  for  a  coil  of  rope  there  is,  I 

oungster,  who  had  been  prevented  think.    I'll  be  back  in  a  second." 

y  ilmess  from  joining  on  the  same  In  he  came  again  accordingly,  with 

•Ay  as  himself  and  the  other  two.  two  big  pots  of  the  dismal  ochre 

bis  Milward  was  a  lad  of  gentle-  wash. 

[lanly  appearance  :  of  well-propor-  "  What  on  earth  are  you  atl"  asked 

ioned,  but  very  slender  frame;  of  Milward. 

andsome,  but  very  delicate  features ;  "  You'll  see  time  enough.    But  be 

rith  a  mouth   which  might  have  quick :  I  heard  them  banging  open 

«en  reckoned  pretty  in  a  nrl,  but  your  door  downstairs  as  I  went  out." 

K'trayed  in  one  of  the  ruder  sex  Ned  produced  a  hammer  and  a  few 

nnptoms  of  weakness  and  irresolu-  stout  nails  out  of  the  miscellaneous 

luD.    He.  showed  the  same  distaste  stores  of  his  cupboard.    Then  mount- 

s  Ned  for  stupid  and  noisy  rioting ;  ing  on  a  chair  ne  nailed  three  or  four 

ut  with  a  shrinking  very  different  stout  sticks  at  right  angles  to  the 

rom  the  masterful  oeanng  of  the  lintel.    They  made  a  sort  of  project- 

L>lf .possessed  Etonian.     The  latter,  ing  platform,  to  the  edge  of  wnicn  he 

•  bo  had  left  the  mess  early  one  fastened  a  length  of  rope  naOed  at 

veniog,  was  at  work  some  hours  one  end  to  the  woodwork  of  the 

iter  over  his  Hindustani,  when  he  door.    Then  he  poised  the  pots  upon 

leard  a  light,  quick  step  nm  along  the  sticks  so  nicely  that  the  door  in 

he  passage,  and  a  hurried,  hesitating  oi)ening  must  jerk  the  rope's  end,  and 

mock  against  his  door.  an  avalanche  falL 
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''  A  veiy  neat  booby-trap,"  said  ba  the  Captain  reeling  into  the  passage, 

"  Let  the  stormera  assault."  followed  by  a  volley  of  potshe^dg.  He 

He  put  a  bolt  across  the  door>  re-  slanuned,  anddouble-locked  the  door, 
filarking  as  he  did  so  :  Rufford  was  farioQft;  but  the  laugh 

'*  Staple  won't  hold  long.     Hon.  was  loud  against  him,  not  oal^  among 

Company's  barrackmaster  is  not  much  the  strangers,  well  soaked  with  ekiet^ 

of  an  ironmonger."  but  even  among  his  own  admiring 

They  heard  two  or  three  doors  jackals.    He  put  the  best  face  upon 

opened  and  shut  with  a  bang  along  the  matter  that  he  could,  and  beat  a 

tne  passage.    Then  came  a  knock  at  hasty  retreat  to  change  his  dreucheil 

his.  regimentals  before  seeking  consolation 

"  HuUoa  !"  in  cards  and  broiled  bones.    Thenee- 

**Seen  Milward  anywhere  1"   in-  forward  he  watched,  with  not  un- 

quired  the  voice  of  Jones.  natural  eageme&s  for  some  opportu- 

"Oh dear,  yes!  He's  in  here.  We're  nity  of  turning  the  tables  upon  his 

having  tea  and  muffins,"  quoth  Ned,  antagonist :  but   came    to  the  sul- 

in  modulated  tones.  len,  though  sound^  conclusion,  that  h« 

Jones  was  at  a  nonplus.    He  had  was,  in  most  thmgs.  more  than  a 

suggested  that  Milward  might  have  match  for  himsell    He  changed  his 

taken  refuge  in  some  other  officer's  tactics :  took  no  notice  of  Ned  ;  bat 

Quarters ;  but  had  not  reckoned  upon  instead  of  attempting  to  bully  yomig 

finding  him  with  Locksley.  Milward  any  more,  treated  him  with 

There  was  a  noisy  deliberation  out-  studied  politeness  and  cordiality,  pay- 
side,  then  another  knock,  and  a  more  ing  him  many  little  attentions,  whioh 
decided  voice  than  the  lieutenant's,  began  insensibly  to  win  the  weak  lad's 
oried,  insolently,  confidence. 

''None  of  your  nonsense,  youngster,       Jones,  as  usual,  took  his  cue  from 

come  out !"  the  Captain ;  and  pasty-faced  Blans- 

" Who,  11"  said  Ned,  blandly  still,  field,  the  "griff"  with  a  turn  for 

*'No!  that  milksop  of  a  Milward,  cards,  took  his  from  Jones.    Milward 

quick  now !"  soon  began  to  fancy  that  he  could  d<^ 

"Not  till  we've  done  the  muffins,"  no  better  than  conquer  his  first  pre- 

quoth  Ned  in  reply.  judices,  rub  off  his  nome  fastidious^ 

The  answer  came  in  a  savage  kick,  ness,  and  prove  his  manhood  by  cooj 

which  made  the  colour  pots  tremble ;  forming  to  the  customs  of  such  kirn 

but  could  not  dislodge  them,  so  crafty  comrades.     This  somewhat  nettl< 

was  their  adjustment.  Ned:  but,  absorbed  in  his  sorrot 

Ned  took  no  notice.     A  second  and  his  studies,  he  could  not  affo| 

kick  followed,  and  a  rush  against  the  the   matter  more   than   a 

door.  thought  upon  occasion. 

"You  had  better  not,  gentlemen.       These  studies  he  cherished  no  1( 

for  your  own  sake,"  cried  Ned,  with  as  a  present  solace  than  as  a  prepai, 

perfect  good-humour ;  "  I  can't  abear  tion  for  the  future,  and  found  in  thej 

being  dutilrbed  at  tea."  escape  from  thoughts  and  feelini 

There  was  laughter  outside,  appa-  which  the  mechamcal  duties  of  ti 

rently    at     the     baffled    assailant,  drill-ground  left  active  stilL   Thou 

whose  wrath,  waxins  hotter,  vented  not  popular  with  comrades  of  his  o^ 

itself  in  another  kick,  which  almost  age  and  standing,  from  whom  he  ke] 

upset   the  pots,  and   loosened   the  in  some  respect^  aloof,  his  good  sent 

treacherous  staple  alarmingly.  his  good-humour,  and  his  proficien' 

"Pray  don't,  sir;   you'll  disturb  in  all  manly  exercises,  fruit  of 

your  digestion  by  sucn  strong  exer-  double  training  on  Cransditle  M( 

cise  after  meals."  and  in  the  playing-fields  at  Eton,  b 

Crash  went  the  staple.    In  rushed  him  from  the  invidiousness  of  acti 

Rufford.    Smash  went  the  pots  upon  unpopularity.  His  chiefs  formed  fn. 

his  head;  and  his  best  uniform— they  the  first  the  highest  opinion  of  hij 

had  dined  in  full-dress  that  evening—  and  the  Mi^or  had  already  cai 

was  drippins  and  done  for.  his  name  to  reach  the  superior  autl 

"  There !  My  best  milk-jug  broke !"  rities,  as  that  of  a  young  officer  of 

said  Ned.    "Beg  pardon,  gentlemen,  traordinary  promise.  For  some ch.«!] 

you  may  pick  up  the  bits  outside."  reason,  the  stay  of  his  batch  at 

With  one  vigorous  shove,  he  sent  Chatterhamdepdt  was  unusually  pi 
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loused;  bat  th^  time  at  last  came  but  I  bave  a  considerable  power  of 
in  view  when  tbey  must  proceed  to  concentration :"  said  tbe  silly  lad, 
their  distant  destination.  Messrs.  drawing  his  lips  tighter  across  his 
Rufford  and  Jones,  who  had  early  in-  teeth,  as  if  with  instinctive  conscious- 
tiin&tion  of  the  fact,  felt,  that  if  ness  of  the  feeble  point  of  his  hand- 
profit  was  to  be  made  out  of  any  of  some  countenance, 
rhem,  it  most  be  made  without  farther  "Yes,  you  command  your  attention 
delay.  The  design  upon  Gktrrett  had  better  than  Rufford,  I  think,''  an- 
been  abandoned.  He  really  was  too  swered  the  other :  *' which  is  strange 
stupid  to  learn  play,  too  little  spirited  enough,  seeing  wnat  an  old  hand  he 
to  play  without  learning.    Milward  is." 

mTe  better  hopes:  weak  enough  to  be  'Til  tell  you  what,  Jones,  it*s  all 

Icii,  he  was  quick  enough  to  learn,  bosh  about  not  getting  old  heads  on 

md  conceited  enough  to  be  coaxed  or  young  shoulders.    Some  youngsters 

carried  beyond  his  depth.  The  worthy  are  bom  with  young  heads  on;  but 

^  found  Mansfield  an  admirable,  others  with  old  ones  all  along;  doii't 

hough,  unconscious,  assistant  in  their  you  see,  eh  f 

lesign.    He  had  a  very  tolerable  taste  Jones  did  see,  verv  plain. 

'or  gambling,  with  not  much  more  At  the  bottom  or  the  long  mess- 

uYioired   knowledge   of   play  than  room,  at  the  Companv^s  barracks, 

^lilward'a    superior    wit   soon  en-  Chatterham,  were  two  little  sitting- 

ibled  him  to  gain;  and  he  being  rooms,  right  and  left.    One  was  m 

>itted    against    Mansfield,   nothing  general  use  as  a  smoking-room,  the 

oath,  learned  confidence  in  his  own  other,  comfortably  famished,  was  but 

(kill  and  judgment  seldom  used,  except  as  a  kind  of 

So  they  fooled  him  on ;  sometimes  drawing-room,  when  there  were  many 
D  fair  duel,  so  to  speak,  sometimes  in  seniors,  or  *'  distinguished  visitors,'' 
quare  sames,  where  the  presence  of  at  the  depdtmess.  Rufford  and  Jones 
>  confederate,  as  partner  on  either  had  weigned  very  deliberate)^  the  ar- 
ide,  made  the  dii^ion  of  matters  guments  for  or  against  making  this 
K}th  easy  and  unsuspicious.  Rufford  room  the  scene  of  the  gambling  tour- 
Lad  poor  luck  at  play,  and  was  sub-  nament 

\fct,  though  he  handled  his  cards  well  *'It  was  one  of  the  scaliest  points 

iDon  the  whole,  to  unaccountable  in-  about  young  Archer's  affair,  Jones, 

idvertenciea,  which  would  sweep  off  that  Plumer  of  *the  Dashers/ held 

D  a  turn  the  previous  gains  of  steady  the  party  in  his  own  rooms,    floods 

kill  and  equable  fortune.    Milward  of  bosh  were  poured  out  upon  it  We 

ras  sharp  enough,  as  he  thoueht,  to  can't  afford    ugly  circumstances'  so 

ake  special  note  of  this;  ana  hav-  soon  after.    Now,  the  little  room  to 

Qg  had  some  unexpected  nunor  sue-  the  left  is  public,  though  private  to 

esses  to  whet  his  appetite,  deter-  all  intents  and  purposes,  tor  there's 

ained  on  a  regular  set-to  with  the  not  a  fellow  goes  m  there  once  in 

/aptain.    To  b«it  the  man  who  had  three  months.'^ 

lOiiied  him  at  first,  and  then  had  **  No,  that  there  isn't,"  said  Jones; 

ome  round  and  acknowledged  his  "and   its  fusty   enough   in   conse- 

ocial  and   manly  qualities,    would  quence." 

•e   greater   glory  than   even   gain.  "Never  mind  that,  my  boy;  we 

\)nes  made  some  apparent  attempt  can  leave  the  door  open  to  air  the 

0  dissuade  him  from  this  rash  pur-  atmosphere,   which  will  look   fair, 

K»e,  and  above  board,  you  know,  in  case 

*'01d  Rufford  knew  a  thing  or  two.  of  impertinent  inquiries.    The  odds 

Then  put  upon  his  mettle,  he  was  an  are  'any  thing  to  one'  against  any 

gly  customer.    In  fact,  he  shouldn't  fellow  lounging  in,  as  we  snan't  play 

imself  half  like  a  stand-up  fight  till  very  late,  en  1" 

ritb  him — ^if  it  wasn't,  that's  to  say,  "All  right  then.    Its  a  judicious 

yr  those  absent  fits  of  his,  which  idea  enough." 

lade  such  'mulls'  of  his  play  now  Nextmoming,  Ned,  who  by  chance 

nd  then."  had  eot  up  unusually  early,  took  it 

"Ah,butthat'sthevery  thing,  you  into  nis  head  to  breakfast  before, 

pe^  Jones.    I  own  I  am  an  inferior  instead  of  after  parade.    To  the  dis- 

Inyer,  in  some  respects,  to  Rufford ;  comfiture  or  the  messman,  he  en« 
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sconced  himself  in  the  uppermost  the  barracks.    Aa  he  passed  the  sen- 
comer  of  the  long  room,  demanding  try,  he  bethought  him  of  his  book, 
coffee  and  poached  eggs  at  an  ab-  "I'm  not  on  duty  to-morrow  mom- 
normal   hour.     Before   these  were  ing,  and  shall  have  time  for  a  grind." 
r€»uiy.  the  old  Mi^or  looked  in.  So  he  went  up  to  the  mess-room  in 

'*0n,  there  you  are !  You  are  early  search  of  it    In  the  antechamber  he 

this  morning.     Here's  the  book  I  asked  a  sleepy-looking  waiter  for  a 

promise  you.    I  keep  up  my  old  In-  flat  candlestick,  saying  that  he  was 

dian  habits,  a  canter  oefore  early  pa-  eoing  into  the  left-hand  sitting-room 

rade ;  so  I'm  off  round  the  Lone  Mea-  for  a  book,  left  there  that  morning, 

dows.     Look  in  to-night,  will  you  ;  "  Then  you  won't  want  no  light, 

the  Grants  are  coming  ?"  sir^"  said  the  servant,  "  there's  several 

The  book  was  a  rehef,  spite  of  the  officers  as  m  in  that  little  room  to-night, 

crabbed  Oriental  character.  Ned  kept  sir." 

on  deciphering  it  to  while  awajr  the  Before  he  was  half-way  up  the 

time,  with  occasional  interruptions,  long  room  itself,   his  ear  caught  a 

to  shout  at  the  dawdling  messman.  burst  of  exultation  from  Milw&rd's 

Breakfast  was  so  long  in  coming,  voice,  noisier  but  seemingly  somewhat 

that  the  second  cup  of  coffee  was  but  thicker  also  than  usual 

just  poured  out,  wnen  the  bugle  pa-  "By  Georpe!  who'd  a  thought  it? 

rade-call  rang  in  the  barrack-square.  That's  the  lourth  eame  I've  beaten 

Up  jumped  Ked.    Where  should  he  you,  Captain.    I  should  think  vou 

put  the  Miyor's  book  1  The  little  sit-  were  most  sick  of  it  by  this  time, 

ting  room  was  a  safe  place:  so  he  '^Fortuneof  war!"  saidRufford,in 

opened  the  door,  went  in,  and  placed  answer,   quietly.    "  Turn  and  turn 

it  on  a  stand  in  the  comer  by  the  about,  you  know." 

mantelpiece.  "  Ha !  ha !  yes !  but  your  turn  seems 

Parade  was  dismissed,  whena  young  longish  a  coming,"  cried   Milward. 

engineer  officer  cried  out :  "Jones,  my  boy,  give  us  a  glass  of 

"Locksley,  didn't  yousay  you  should  champagne  to  toast  our  luck,  eh  i 

like  to  see  the  'flying  sap'  to-day  1  No,  confound  it,  none  of  those  long- 

There's  a  party  going  down  to  the  iic^cked   apologies  for  a  wine-glasa. 

lines  with  Dickson.    They  marched  Give  it  us  in  a  tumbler,  man ;  can't 

half  an  hour  aso ;  but  I  have  a  trap  vou  ?    I'm  thirsty.    Here,  Rufford, 

outside,  and  I'fl  drive  you  down,  if  here's  better  luck  to  ye !" 

you've  had  your  breakfast"  "  Don't  drink  now,  Milward ;  don't, 

"  Well,  I  have  had  half  of  it,  or  if  you'll  take  my  advice,"  answered 

thereabouts.    All  right;  I  shall  be  Rufford.    "  I  never  do  when  at  play, 

glad  of  a  lift."  Keep  your  head  cool,  for  I  mean  to 

And  the  young  men  drove  off  toge-  cut  out  your  work  yet  for  you.    I 

ther.  must  have  mv  revenge." 

The  Sappers  and  Miners  had  a  Ned,  who  bv  this  time  was  in  the 

tent  on  the  ground.    And  there  was  room,  noted  the  Captain's  look  and 

lunch,  in  due  time,  at  some  interval  tone  at  these  last  words,  with  mis- 

in  action.    Then  when  the  serious  giving.    He  had  a  half  a  mind  to  stay 

work  was  over,  as  men  and  officers  and  see  that  Milward,  with  all  his 


were  still  full  of  "go,"  a  couple  of   foUv,  |ot  fair  play.    Second  thoughts 

got  up,  and    told  him  there  would  be  little  use  in 
Ned  must  needs  play.     '^Too  late  for    tliat,  as  he  couldn't  do  much  more 


"scratch  elevens"  were  got  up,  and    tol< 


mess,"  was  the  word  when  dinner-  than  tell  an  ace  from  a  knave  on  the 

time  was  come;  but  as  the  lunch-  cards  himself.    He  went  therefore  to 

commissariat  had  been  liberal,  a  fair  the  comer  to  take  his  book.    As  he 

enough  ration  was  fidgeted  out  all  turned  his  back  to  do  so,  he  thought, 

round.    When  they  got  oack  to  bar-  and  vet  could  not  make  sure  of  it, 

racks  he  had  only  just  time  to  dress  that  ne  heard  an  ominous  whisper, 

and  run  down  to  the  Major's.  It  was  '*  What  brings  the  Majors  jackal 

?ast  eleven  o'clock  before  he  left,  poking  his  nose  in  here,  eh  1" 

he  Andersons  and  he  walked  home  This  turned  him  again.    He  deter- 

with  the  Grants,  as  the  nicht  was  mined  to  stay, 

very  fine.   Twelve  struck  by  tie  town  "  Any  objection  to  one's  looking  on 

clock  some  time  before  he  reached  a  bit?"  he  asked  of  Jones. 
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*^ Oh  dear,  no!"  said  Milward,  be-  His  antagonist^  who  faced  him,  could 

fore  any  one  else  could  answer.  "Sony  see  what  Ned,  from  behind  his  chair, 

I  can't  let  you  cut  in  yourself,  if  could  not — a  tremulous  motion  of  the 

you'd  like  to  take  a  hand :  but  it's  a  weak  upper  lip. 

regular  stand-up  between  Rufford  and  "  A  leetle  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 

me  to-night    Have  glass  o' wine?"  eh]    How's  that,  with  vour  judg- 

"  No,  thanks !"    He  put  his  foot  ment,  to  back  your  luck  r' 

upon  the  hind  rung  of  Milward's  chair,  "  Bone  with  you  !"  cried  Milward. 

crossed  his  arms,  and  looked  on.    No  ^'  Please  cut ;  the  deal  is  mine." 

one  could  object  to  this,  after  what  The  cards  were  balanced  evenly, 

Milward  had  said ;  the  circumstance  yet  in  the  end  the  Captain  won. 

would  have  been  too  suspicious.  "  We  play  on,  of  course,"  said  the 

Tiie  first  game  of  Ned's  looking  on,  loser,  nervously,  and  in  a  hurried, 

l^Iilward  won  again,  to  his  own  un-  would-be  hectoring  tone.    Stakes  a? 

bounded   satisfaction.    The  second,  before.    I  may  right  myself  yet." 

Rufford  called  for  double  or  quits  on  "  As  you  please,"  answered   the 

the  whole  score  of  the  evening,  and  Captain. 

won   it     Nothing   could   be   more  Milward  leant  eagerly  forward.  All 

moderate  than  his  conduct  to  all  ap-  crowded  round.    Even  Ned  unfblded 

pearanca  his  arms  and  laid  his  elbows  on  the 

"  Tell  you  what  Milward,    we'll  back  of  Milward's  chair,  bringing  his 

leave  off,  if  you  like,  now  ;  not  a  chin  down  on  his  hands,  that  his  eyes 

scratch  on  either  side."  might  be  nearer  the  board. 

"  Hardly  a  revenge,  is  it  1"  said  Rufford's  play  was  very  deliberate. 

Jones.  Milward's  not    quite   so   much  so. 

"No,  confound  it,  none  at  all,"  Do  what  he  would  they  could  all 

backed  up  Mansfield.  detect  an  occasional  tremor  in  his 

Two  other  officers,  who  had  been  hand.     Again,   however,    the   mere 

half  dozing  on  a  sofa^  started  up,  in-  chances  of  the  game  seemed  to  be 

quiring  what  the  row  might  be ;  and  fairlv  divided   between  them.    Up 

on  hearing  the  case  concurred  "  it's  to  the  last  trick  it  would  have  been 

monstrous  good-natured  of  Ruff;  but  unsafe  to  decide  upon  the  winner, 

hardly  fair  upon  him."  ^  At  this  crisis,  Rufford  leaned  back 

Nosuchincentives  indeed  were  need-  in  his  chair,  and  looked,  with  sar- 

ed  to  spar  Milward  on,  for  the  greed  of  castic   smile,   into    his    adversary's 

gamblmg  was  on  him  just  then,  as  eyes. 

well  as  its  mere  recklessness.    But  if  *'  I  really  beg  your  pardon ;  but  it 

auy  one  word  had  been  wanting,  the  only  strikes  me  now.    If  you  should' 

chance  expressions  of  these  lookers-on  win  this  game,  it  will  be  but  a  drawn 

—who  had  neither  knowledge  of  his  battle.    Not  worth  one's  while  that, 

intended  victimization,  nor  interest  in  after  all  said  and  done." 

it— supplied  its  room.  "  Well  what  of  it  1" 

**  Good-natured  of  him  !    Ha,  ha,  "  Why,  let's  double  stakes  as  they 

ha!  lliat's  a  good 'un.  I  have  beaten  stand  now;  and  let  these  cards  dc- 

him  five  ^mes  out  of  six ;  and  he's  cide." 

to  be  so  kmd  as  to  let  me  off,  because  Milward  hesitated,  and  his  hand 
he's  had  the  luck  to  get  the  best  of  a  trembled  evidently, 
double  and  quits.  And  that  was  a  "  Funky  ?"  sneered  the  Captain, 
regular  fluke,"  ran  on  the  doomed  with  a  look  for  which  Ned,  right 
Bimpleton.  ''I  don't  want  to  say  opposite,  would  have  liked  to  send 
anything  unpleasant,  but  the  blun-  his  fist  between  his  eyes.  Rufford 
dering  way  he  played  those  clubs  of  read  his  meaning  right  enough  :  and 
his,  last  hand,  was  almost  enough  to  caught  at  the  notion  of  a  double  re- 
ruin  any  cards  he  held.  What's  your  venge.  like  lightning, 
stake.  Ruff  1    My  deal."  "What !    Show  the  white  feather, 

"  Well  then,  if  you  *  meanbusiness,'  Milward,  with  your  original  backer  at 

youngster,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  your  back,  too  1  He'll  be  ready  to  do 

new  assumption  of  superiority  in  his  for  you  the  same  kind  office  he  did  for 

tone  galling  enough,  though  by  no  me,  no  doubt." 

means  outrageous,  "say  twice  what  "  As  how?"  said  Milward. 

we  did  the  last  time."  "  Whitewash  you,  should  need  be, 

Milward  winced  at  the  proposal  to  be  sure." 
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sconced  himself  in  the  uppermost  the  barracks.    As  he  passed  the  sen- 
comer  of  the  long  room,  demanding  try,  he  bethought  him  of  his  booL 
coffee  and  poached  eggs  at  an  ab-  *^  I'm  not  on  duty  to-morrov  mom- 
normal   hour.     Before   these   were  ing,  and  shall  have  time  for  a  grind." 
ready,  the  old  M^jor  looked  in.  So  he  went  up  to  the  mess-room  in 

''On,  there  you  are !  You  are  early  search  of  it.    In  the  antechamber  he 

this  morning.     Here's  the  book  1  asked  a  sleepy-looking  waiter  for  a 

promised  you.    I  keep  up  my  old  In-  flat  candlestick,  saying  that  he  was 

dian  habits,  a  canter  before  early  pa-  soing  into  the  left-nand  sitting-room 

rade ;  so  I'm  off  roimd  the  Long  Mea-  for  a  book,  left  there  that  morning, 

dows.    Look  in  to-night,  will  you  ;  "  Then  you  won't  want  no  light, 

the  Grants  are  coming  ?"  sir^"  said  the  seryant,  "  there's  seyeral 

The  book  was  a  rehef,  spite  of  the  officers  as  t«  in  that  little  room  to-night, 

crabbed  Oriental  character.  Ned  kept  sir." 

on  deciphering  it  to  while  awa^  the  Before  he  was  half-way  up  the 

time,  with  occasional  interruptions,  long  room  itself,   his  ear  caught  a 

to  shout  at  the  dawdling  messman.  burst  of  exultation  from  Milward  s 

Bre^Lfast  was  so  long  in  coming,  yoice,  noisier  but  seemingly  somewhat 

that  the  second  cup  of  coffee  was  but  thicker  also  than  usual, 

just  poured  out,  when  the  bugle  pa-  "By  George!  who'd  a  thought  it? 

rade-call  rang  in  the  barrack-square.  That's  the  tourth  same  I'ye  oeaten 

Up  jumped  Ned.    Where  should  he  you,  Captain.    I  should  think  you 

put  the  Major's  book  ?  The  little  sit-  were  most  sick  of  it  by  this  time, 

ting  room  was  a  safe  place :  so  he  "  Fortime  of  war !"  said  Rufford,  in 

opened  the  door,  went  in,  and  placed  answer,   quietly.    ''  Turn  and  turn 

it  on  a  stand  in  the  comer  by  the  about,  you  know." 

mantelpiece.  "  Ha !  ha !  yes  I  but  your  turn  seems 

Parade  was  dismissed,  whena  young  longish  a  coming,"  cried   Milward. 

engineer  officer  cried  out :  "Jones,  my  boy,  giye  us  a  glass  of 

"Locksley,  didn't  you  say  you  should  champagne  to  toast  our  luck,  eh  ( 

like  to  see  the  'flying  sap'  to-day?  No,  confound  it,  none  of  those  long- 

There's  a  party  going  down  to  the  nc^cked   apologies  for  a  wine-glas& 

lines  with  Dickson.    They  marched  Giye  it  us  in  a  tumbler,  man ;  can't 

half  an  hoiu'  aso ;  but  I  haye  a  trap  you  ?    I'm  thirsty.    Here,  RiiffonL 

outside,  and  I'u  driye  you  down,  if  here's  better  luck  to  ye  1" 

you'ye  had  your  breakfast."  "Don't  drink  now,  Alil ward ;  don't, 

"  Well,  I  haye  had  half  of  it,  or  if  you'll  take  my  adyice."  answemi 

thereabouts.    All  right ;  I  shall  be  Bufford.    "  I  neyer  do  wnen  at  play, 

glad  of  a  lift"  Keep  your  head  cool,  for  I  mean  to 

And  the  young  men  droye  off  toge-  cut  out  your  work  yet  for  you.    1 

ther.  must  haye  my  reyenge." 

The  Sappers  and  Miners  had  a  Ned,  who  by  this  time  was  in  tho 

tent  on  the  ground.    And  there  was  room,  noted  the  Captidn's  look  and 

lunch,  in  due  time,  at  some  interyal  tone  at  these  last  words,  with  mis* 

in  action.    Then  when  the  serious  giying.    He  had  a  half  a  mind  to  stay 

work  was  oyer,  as  men  and  officers  and  see  that  Milward,  with  all  his 


were  still  full  of  "go,"  a  couple  of  folly,  got  fair  play.  Second  thoughti 
"scratch  eleyens  "  were  ^t  up,  and  told  him  there  would  be  little  use  in 
Ned  must  needs  play.     "Too  late  for    that,  as  he  couldn't  do  much  more 


mess,"  was  the  word  when  dinner-  than  tell  an  ace  from  a  knaye  on  the 

time  was  come ;  but  as  the  lunch-  cards  himself.    He  went  therefore  to 

commissariat  had  been  liberal,  a  fair  the  comer  to  take  his  book.    As  he 

enough  ration  was  fidgeted  out  all  turned  his  back  to  do  so,  he  thought, 

round.    When  they  got  back  to  bar-  and  yet  could  not  make  sore  of  it, 


The  Andersons  and  he  walked  home       This  turned  him  again.    He  deter- 

wlth  the  Grants,  as  the  night  was  mined  to  stay. 
very  fine.   Twelye  struck  by  the  town        "  Any  objection  to  one's  lookizig  on 

clock  some  time  before  he  reached  a  bit  ?"  he  asked  of  Jones. 
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*^  Oh  dear,  no !"  said  Milward,  be-  His  antagonist^  who  faced  him,  coald 

fore  any  one  else ooiild answer.  "Sony  see  what  Ned,  from  behind  his  chair, 

I  can't  let  you  cut  in  yourself,  if  could  not — ^a  tremulous  motion  of  the 

you'd  like  to  take  a  hand :  but  it's  a  weak  upper  lip. 

rpgular  stand-up  between  Kufford  and  "  A  leetle  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 

me  to-night    Have  glass  o' wine?"  eh)    How's  that,  with  your  judt;- 

"No,  thanks!"    He  put  his  foot  ment,  to  back  your  luck  ]" 

upon  the  hind  rung  of  Milward's  chair,  "  Done  with  you  I"  cried  Milward. 

rnvsaed  his  arms,  and  looked  on.    No  ^  Please  cut ;  the  deal  is  mine." 

one  could  object  to  this,  after  what  The  cards  were  balanced  evenly, 

Milward  had  said ;  the  circumstance  yet  in  the  end  the  Captain  won. 

would  haTO  been  too  suspicious.  "  We  play  on,  of  course,"  said  the 

The  first  game  of  Ned's  looking  on,  loser,  nervously,  and  in  a  hurried, 

Milward  won  again,  to  his  own  un-  would-be  hectoring  tone.    Stakes  as 

bounded   satisfaction.    The  second,  before.    I  may  right  myself  yet." 

Rufford  called  for  double  or  quits  on  "  As  you  please,"  answered   the 

the  whole  score  of  the  evening,  and  Captain. 

won   it    Nothing   could   be   more  Milward  leant  eagerly  forward.  All 

mmierate  than  his  conduct  to  all  ap-  crowded  round.    Even  N^  unfolded 

(■earance.  his  arms  and  laid  his  elbows  on  the 

''  Tell  you  whatL  Milward,    we'll  back  of  Milward's  chair,  bringing  his 

leave  off^  if  yon  like,  now  ;  not  a  chin  down  on  his  hands,  that  nis  eyes 

bcratch  on  either  side."  might  be  nearer  the  board. 

'*  Hardly  a  revenge,  is  it  1"  said  Kufford's  play  was  very  deliberate. 

Jones.  Milward's  not   quite   so   much  so. 

*^No,  confound  it,  none  at  all,"  Do  what  he  would,  they  could  all 

lacked  up  Mansfield.  detect  an  occasional  tremor  in  his 

Two  other  ofiloers,  who  had  been  hand.     Again,    however,    the   mere 

half  doang  on  a  sofa^  sUurted  up,  in-  chances  of  the  game  seemed  to  be 

(luiring  what  the  row  might  be ;  and  fairlv  divided   between  them.    Up 

cQ  hearing  the  case  concurred  *'it's  to  the  last  trick  it  would  have  been 

monstrous  good-natured  of  lUiff ;  but  unsafe  to  decide  upon  the  winner, 

hardly  fair  upon  him."  ^  At  this  crisis,  Rufford  leaned  back 

Nosuch  incentives  indeed  were  need-  in  his  chair,  and  looked,  with  sar- 

ed  to  spar  Inward  on,  for  the  greed  of  castic   smile,   into   his    adversary's 

gamblmg  was  on  him  just  then,  as  eyes. 

well  as  its  mere  recklessness.    But  if  '*  I  really  beg  your  pardon ;  but  it 

any  one  word  had  been  wanting,  the  only  strikes  me  now.    If  you  should' 

chance  expressions  of  these  lookers-on  win  this  ra&me,  it  will  be  but  a  drawn 

—who  had  neither  knowledge  of  his  battle.    Not  worth  one's  while  that, 

intended  victimization,  nor  interest  in  after  all  said  and  done." 

it  -supplied  its  room.  "  Well  what  of  it  ]" 

''  Good-natured  of  him  !    Ha,  ha,  '*  Why,  let's  double  stakes  as  they 

ha!  lliat's  a  good 'un.  I  have  beaten  stand  now;  and  let  these  cards  dc- 

him  five  cames  out  of  six ;  and  he's  cide." 

to  be  80  kmd  as  to  let  me  off,  because  MOward  hesitated,  and  his  hand 
he  8  had  the  luck  to  get  the  best  of  a  trembled  evidently, 
double  and  quits.  And  that  was  a  "  Funky  ?"  sneered  the  Captain, 
regular  fluke,"  ran  on  the  doomed  with  a  look  for  which  Ned,  right 
^ilupleton.  *^I  don't  want  to  say  opposite,  would  have  liked  to  send 
any  thing  unpleasant,  but  the  blun-  his  fist  between  his  eyes.  Rufford 
dering  way  he  played  those  clubs  of  r^id  his  meaning  right  enough  :  and 
Ills  last  hand,  was  almost  enough  to  caught  at  the  notion  of  a  double  re- 
ruin  any  cards  he  held.  What's  your  venge,  like  lightnins. 
BUke,  Ruft  1    My  deal."  "What !    Show  the  white  feather, 

*^  Well  then,  if  you  '  meanbusiness,'  Milward,  with  your  original  backer  at 

youngster,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  your  back,  too  i  He'll  be  ready  to  do 

new  assumption  of  superiority  in  his  for  you  the  same  kind  office  he  did  for 

tone  galling  enough,  though  by  no  me,  no  doubt" 

means  outrageous,  **  say  twice  what  "  As  how  1"  said  Milward. 

we  did  the  hut  time."  *'  Whitewash  you,  should  need  be, 

Milward  winced  at  the  proposal  to  be  sure." 
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There  waa  a  titter,  in  irhieh  Mil- 
ward  joined  hyBtericallv. 
'.    Ned's  brow  darkeneo.    It  was  his 
old  weak  point  to  pick  up  a  challenge 
at  any  cost. 

"  Come !"  said  the  Captain.  "  Can't 
you  find  the  pluck  oetweoi  you 
both  r 

"  Shall  I  r  said  Milward. 

"  Fll  halve  the  damage,"  whispered 
Ned,  beyond  himself  at  the  growing 
insolence  on  Rufford's  face. 

"Done  with  you,  then,  Buflford," 
cried  the  other.    "Knare  1" 


"  Queen  1" 

"  King  r* 

"  Ace  r 

"Let's  see,  how  does  it  stand f 
(»id  the  Captain,  with  affected  nnoon- 
cem.  "  Hundred  and  twentY-firev 
doubled  once,  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Doubled  a^u[n,  wasn't  it  1  Just  fire 
hundred.  I  like  round  numbers.  If 
a  cheque  won't  be  convenient,  Til 
take  an  I.  O.  U.  There's  an  ink- 
stand on  the  sideboard  in  the  meu- 
room,  I  believe." 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

That  active  and  intelligent  ofiScer  of  ties  on  his  right    The  burglars  bar- 

the  county  force.  Police  Constable  ing,  as  it  would  seem,  a  vague  notiou 

Hutchins,  had  need  of  the  fullest  ex-  that  valuable  booty  lay  hereabouts, 

ercise  of  his  intelligence  and  activity,  were  wanting  in  the  knowledge,  so 

The  case  was  one  of  "  howdacious  cessible  to  any  inmate  of  the  nouse. 

bugelarv,"  as   he  himself   said,  at  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  plate 

Rookennam.  and  china  stores. 

There  could  be  no  suspicion  of  con-  It  must  have  been  a  honible  di£- 

nivance  with  any  of  the  servants,  for  appointment  to  them  after  all  their 

the  doors  of  the  passage  inwards  had  trouble,  risk,  and  really  hard  work  in 

not  even  been  attempted  :  whereas  forcing  the  well-fastened  door,  to  find 

forcible  entrance  had  manifestly  been  themselves  in  a  museum  rather  than  in 

made   from    without.    There   Were  a  silversmith's.  In  a  merely  scientific 

plain  enough  traces  on  the  fine  gravel  point  of  view,  the  confusion  of  their 

under  the  window,  of  the  presence  of  topographical  acumen  must  have  been 

the   "parties  concerned,"  who  had  mortifying ;  and  the  financial  failure 

taken,  however,  the  precaution  of  of  the  speculation  even  more  sad. 

scuffling,  in  such  wise  as  to  bafile  One  really  could  have  found  little 

any  attempt  to  identify  boot-marks,  heart  to  blame  them  had  they  vent«d 

Had  they  been  "put  up  to  the  their  disappointment  on  ^e  china 

plant"  by  any  of  my  Lord's  establish-  generally,  and  enriched  Lord  Royston* s 

ment,  they  would  not  have  made  the  collection  by  some  additional  speci- 

very  serious  mistake  of  breaking  in  on  mens  of  "  crackled"  ])orcelain.   Their 

the  left,  instead  of  the  right  side  of  the  abstinence  from  this  obvious  gratifi- 

great  stone  mullion.    This  mullion  cationoffeelinggaveP.O.  Hutchins  a 

divided  a  two-lij(ht  window  of  very  respectful  estimate  of  their  prudence, 

doubtful  "Gothic,"  the  two  lights  '^Smashes  o'  crockery"  remarked 

being,  in  fact,  two  separate  windows,  that  officer,  "hoften  spile  sport  by 

lighting  two  separate  little  outer*  givhx'  alarm  to  hinmates.    Parties  bs 

rooms  or  passages,  and  the  heavy  can't  keep  their  temper  are  hapt  to 

clumsy  muUion.  itself  a  device  for  put  their  foot  in  it  at  Work  o'  Uoa 

concealing  the  outt  end.  if  one  ma^  kind." 

say  so,  of  the  party-wall  which  di-  That  they  were  practical  philoso- 

vided  them.    Any  one  effecting  en-  phers,  as  well  as  men  of  self-coDtrol, 

trance    from  without   through  the  and  schooled  in  that  wisdom  which 

right-hand  window,  Would  have  the  coined  theproverb,  "half  a  loaf,  better 

door  of  the  strong-room,  in  which  than  no  bread,"  appeared  from  the  far- 

the   plate   was   kept,    on  his   left  ther  circumstance,  noted  by  ^®  ^®^" 

hand,  the  party-wall  on  his  right,  inventorial  eyes  of  Mrs.  White,  that 

{Should  he  effect  it,  as  the  depredators  they  had  taken  with  them,  after  all, 

did  on  this  occasion,  through  the  left-  such  matter  for  consolation  ss  the 

hand  light,  the  party-wall  would,  of  most  valuable  and  portable  of  the 

course,  be  on  his  left  hand,  the  en-  non-earthenware  articles  of  virtu  could 

trance  to  a  sort  of  cabinet  of  curiosi-  afford. 
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^Whatever  will  my  Lordsay,  to  be    dale  trout-bums  on  the  upper  moord. 

sore  ?    There's  things  and  things  is    Certain  fishes  had  been  found  dead 

^one,  as  he'd  sooner  a  lost  dozens  of    on  the  banks,  at  higher  and  drlef 

silver  fbrks  and  spoons  as  sich/'  elevations  than  any  to  which  theit 

"Fhe    hue-and-cry  raised    in  the    own   saltatory  performances   could 

county  was  ineffectual.    Futile  was    have  enabled  them  to   reach.    No 

the   activity  of  P.  0.  Hutchins,  vain    "spoor**  of  otter  was  traceable^  nor 

ttis  intelligence  and  that  of  his  local    did  the  spotted  silver  of  the  luckless 

superiors.  ^  It  was  with  mingled  feel-    trout  show  marks  of  the  incisors  of 

in^B  of  indignation  and  pride  that  he    their  amphibious  enemy. 

found  himself  brought  at  last  into  con-       "  Can't  say  whether  'urn's bin  wired 

ta.ct  with  detectives  of  vulpine  repu-    or  netted,  or  whatnot,"  grumbled  the 

ta.tion  irom  the  metropolis.    Actual    old  keeper 

acquaintance  with  such  ornaments  oiF       "  Tell  'ee  what  now,  Tommy,  set  a 

Scotland-yard  oould  not  but  in  itself   thief  to  catch  a no,  there  j   no 

be  gratifying  to  a  professional  man  j  need  to  take  no  offence,  Tommy.  I've 
but  the  local  constabulary  feeling  en-  a  knowed  you  a'most  as  Ions  as  your 
joyed — ^how  should  it  not?— a  pro-  own  father,  lad;  and  though  I  owes 
founder,  if  less  ostentatious,  gratinca-  'ee  a  grudge  or  two  on  fur  and  feather 
tion  in  the  baffling  of  metropolitan  'count,  I  don't  believe  there's  a 'onest- 
acumen  by  the  mystery  which  pro-  er  young  feller  not  hereabouts,  all  but 
vincial  acuteness  had  failed  to  pene-  the  poachin.'  Howsomedever,  what 
trata  I  meaned  war  this :  my  Lord  ain't 

*^  And  you'll  keep  your  eyes  open,  pertickler  about  the  upland  bums,  so  I 
officer,"  said  Inspector  Ferritts  to  don't  want  no 'rests  made,  nor  nothin' 
Hutchins,  as  a  parting  salutation  be-  like ;  but  if  you'd  look  into  this  here 
fore  leaving  for  town.  a  bit,  Tommy,  and  see  what  it  is  they 

^  Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  Inspector!"  does,  and  who  does  it,  and  let  'em 
aziswered  that  officer.  know  we  can't  quite  stand  it,  not  if 

Tommy  Wilmot  had  caught  several  things  is  to  go  on  as  they  'as;— why 
latelv,  not  asleep  indeed,  but  still  had  somethin'  mought  come  on  it,  pertick- 
cadght  them,  andpresented  their  lithe  ler  o'  makin'  things  pleasant  wi'  your 
little  corpses  to  Mister  Watson  for  the  father  and  me  about  ''ee,  Tommy !" 
incTvase  of  his  admonitorv  exhibition  Never  had  Mr.  Watson  been  known 
in  the  open  air.  Poacher  against  by  Tommy  to  deliver  himself  of  so 
poachet !  It  was  almost  as  unmir  as  lengthy  a  discourse.  He  was  much 
the  mutton  bones,  which  the  wolf  re-  moved  by  the  circumstance,  and  by 
preaches  the  shepnerds  for  grilling,  in  the  evidence  it  disclosed  of  an  inte- 
the  old  Greek  fame.  rest  in  his  own  heart's  wishes,  and  of 

But  the  fact  was,  that  Tommy  was  a  good-will,  siu-viving  in  spite  of  fre- 
as  tender  of  the  game,  in  his  way,  as  quent,  aggravated,  and  old-standing 
Mr.  Watson  himself.  He  was  not  the  provocations, 
man  to  rifle  **  nestisses,"  nor  to  pity  Nay,  Mr.  Watson  went  so  far  as  to 
the  riflers  on  four  feet  or  on  two.  He  beg  the  loan  of  Tommy's  services^  by 
was  as  good  as  an  underkeeper  in  mat-  personal  application  from  his  fatnen 
ters  of  preservation,  only  he  could  not  It  could  not,  under  such  condescen- 
keep  from  sharing  sportin  due  season,  sion,  be  refused;  so  Tommy,  strap- 
Father  and  mother  were  still  obdu-  ping  a  fishing  creel  across  his  shoiQ- 
rate,  refusing  their  sanction  to  his  ders  in  token  of  his  temporary  rank 
regular  enrolment  imder  Watson,  on  special  service,  betook  himself  to 
who  by  way  of  accustoming  them  the  moors  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the 
to  what  he  saw  was,  after  all,  in-  moorland  trout, 
evitable,  would  ask  of  Tommy,  in  It  was  three  days  after  entering  on 
their  presence,  to  do  odd  jobs  in  the  this  confidential  enterprise  that  he 
keeperin'  line  for  him,  just  now  and  determined — having  completed  a  first 
then,  on  pretext  that  some  press  of  cursory  reconnaissance  of  the  whole 
work  was  leaving  him  no  rc'jidar  campaigning  ground— to  make  detail- 
hand  unemi>]oyea  and  avaimble.  ed  and  minute  examination  of  all  and 
Now,  it  befell,  not  long  after  the  several  the  "likely  places,"  where 
failure  of  the  Ijondou  detectives  at  lines,  nets,  or  wires  might  lurk  un- 
Rookenbam,  that  irregularities  and  perceived.  The  hot  noon  found  him 
ofTcnces  had  been  rife  upon  the  Crans-    at  a  notable  sj^ot,  kneeling  upon  a 

3o* 
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ledge  of  stone  which  formed  the  brim  ter  SeasioDs  any  vea^gB  of  Hb  frv^  * 

of  one  of  the  deep  basins,  wherein  the  magiBterial  rebuke  a^aiiMt  ofica^sK 

edd^ng  waters  staved  their  speed  some  reflection  of  thai  awfohHM.  i^ 

below  the  Pixie's  pillar,  not  far  from  thought,  must  at  thk  mamttd  ^* 

the  spot  of  Ned  Locksley's  adventure  causing  Tommy  WilnoCa  kBst  t: 

with  poor  Be^jy.  quail 

He  nad  tucked  up  his  coat-sleeve  at  It  is  sad  to  state,  iKcwevcr,  Ikas  u  « 

the  wrist,  and  passed  his  hand  cautious-  hardened   oflfoider   showed  a  ^  i 

ly  along  the  under-side  of  the  ledge  be-  temptuous  compoaorv  oimIct  thr  ^  «^t 

ucath  tne  water,  without  encounter-  wrath  overhan^g  him.     Alter  as. 

ing  any  suspicious  substance.    But  mentis  hesitation,  daring  whKi  t:  - 

8uch  a  superncial  search  proved  little,  thought  of  jeiiung  the  peM«  <^  - 

He  stood  up,  passed  the  strap  of  the  over liis  head  into  the  pool  auiK\.  -> 

fish-basket  over  his  shoulder,  and  de-  fingers   to  contract   aod  civtci  t^ 

posited    that   receptacle    upon   the  nothing,  he  said,  in  a  tone  hecvc-s 

grass,  in  which  the  cheery  chirrup  of  provocation  and  plajrfuliicaa : 

a  million  grasshoppers  made  merry  *^  I  don't  want  no  raws  wi*  mk^K^ 

music.  Now  git  alon^  pleacemAa,  do '" 

He  untied  his  neckcloth,  loose  as  "  I'm  a  gom  to  git  ahmc  a  •: 

it  was,  and  thrust  it  into  the  pocket  charge  of  my  dooty, 

of  his  velveteen  coat.  Then  he  at  vest-  answered  Hntchins,  v 

ed  himself  of  that  garment  utterly,  and  *'and  do  you  git  up  and 

tossine  it  aside  upon  an  ant  heap,caused  wi'  me,  without  makin'  no  rov^  a: . 

a  total  eclipse  over  that  region,  which  it  '11  be  the  better  for  yoo." 

must  have   disconcerted  the  astro-  Tommy  stood  upi,  not  to  o«lt-  * 

noniical  expectations  of  the  ants — ^if  with  this  summons  by  ai^  BMa:  • 

they  have  any.    As  he  wore  no  waist-  Still  the  sense  of  responaibility.  aa 

coat,  nothing  farther  was  needed  to  even  of  official  dignity,  was  on  bm 

set  his  upper  limbs  at  liberty  but  to  self  as  on  his  adveiaary ;  so  bo  cms 

tie  his  braces  round  liis  waist  and  roll  tented  himself  with  saying. 

un  his  shirt-sleeves  to  the  shoulders.  '*  Tell  'oe  what  now,  plenonaz 

This  done,  he  laid  himself  flat,  face  this  ere*8  some  mistake  o*  yonnL    I  r. 

foremost^  upon  the  rim  of  the  pool  a  doin'  o'  my  dooty,  and  yoa  aerf  « 

ai^ain,  his  nead  downwards,  after  a  do  youm;   I   don't  want  no  mn  — 

most  apoplectic  fashion,  one   hand  words  about  it" 

grasping  the  outer  stone  ledge ;  the  ''  Likely  not,"  answcnd  the  olhrr . 

other,  groping  deep  in  the  cool  water,  "has  for  words,  you  may  keep '«r 

He  was  thus  all  unknowing  of  the  for  the  Justices,  if  so  be  yoo*d  rathr; 

approach  of  a  blue-ooated  figure  com-  But  if  wirin*  o'  trout  kU  yoor  d^ -tt 

ing  up  the  bank  at  a  cautious  distance  young  man,  ha]iptehension  of  part.-  ■ 

from  the  water,  which,  by  reflecting,  ofienoing  hU  mine,  and  no  nustakr. 

might  have  betrayed  its  advance.  But  **  Oh,  that's  what  you  *m  ap  t^  U 

when  the  "  determination  of  blood  to  it !"  cried  Tommy,  tickled  br  thr  p^ 

the  head,"  necessitated  by  his  pos-  lioeman's  blunder.    *'  Ha'nt  ee  *ear«^: 

ture,  became   temporarily  unendur-  as  Muster  Watson 'a  set  I  to  look  anr 

able,  he  looked  up,  and  turning  him  the  lads  that*8  bin  a  fishin*  Ibul  up  fr. 

nmnd  upon  his  seat^  was  awnro  of  the  now." 

pre)ieD(te  and  close  contact  of  Pulire  ^*  I've  a  heard  nothing  of  the  vv*. 

Constable  Hutchins.  answered  Hutchins,  with  eridcnt  ii. 

**  At  it  again,  eh  1"  said  that  fuuc-  cre4lulity. 

tionary.  "Then    you've    *raied     it    wm, 

^  At   what    again,    pleaceman  i"  and  that's  uuff,  I  s'pose,**  $ftm\r< 

answered  Tommy.  Tommy,  interpreting  and  rtaaXaz 

'*  Come  none  o'  that  ere,"  retorted  the  doubts  upon  the  other*s  het. 

the  man  in  blue.  ''  What  !--«et  a  thief  U>  catch  t 

''  None  of  what  ere  ("  thief,  has  Bfr.  Watson,  ehl** 

"None  o'  your  sorce  young  man,  '* Thief  yoursen', yon poddin'-lnac 

when  took  in  the  hact  o  aich  ingra*  peeler !"  cried  young  WiIniot»  c«a^ 

titude."  beyond  measore  at  hsarinf 'from  s 

If  the  feattues  of  Police  Constable  foe's  lips  the  same  uA  phnae  vhkk 

Hutchins  had  ever  caught  from  the  had  hurt  him  fhmi afnod^s^ 

oountenanoe  of  the  Chairman  of  Quar-  There  was  a  fiiboss  of  tmxm%  cca- 
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bined  with  absence  of  colour,  about  encounter.     Moreover  he  saw  him 

the  worthy  policeman's  countenance,  stand  his  ground,  where  a  race  for 

which  accounted  for,  if  it  did  not  liberty  was  clear  before  him. 
justify,  the  disparaging  epithet  long       ''Put  on  yer  coat,  then,  and  come 

since  fixed  upon  him  by  the  less  rever-  along." 

ent  portion  of  the  village  lads.  His  Ab  Wilmot  obeyed  the  order,  the 
temper  was  gone,  whither  Tommy's  constable  picked  up  the  other  scat- 
had  preceded  it  tered  articles,  and  returned  them  to 
^  Likely  tale,  Atndeed :  to  take  a  the  basket,  or  which  he  took  posses- 
Cranadale  keeper  hout  o  Cransmere  sion :  then,  side  by  side,  in  silence,  he 
lock-up.  A  hofficer  of  my  'xperience  and  nis  prisoner  on  parole  went  down- 
ain't  to  be  took  in  so  easy,  no,  not  by  wards  from  the  moor, 
no  means.*'  And  he  looked  round  for  "  I  really  can  see  no  course  but  to 
any  Buapicious  circumstance,  on  which  commit  you  for  the  present,"  said 
to  found  a  formal  charge.  Squire  Jekyll,  when  he  bad  heard  the 
'*  What's  in  yon  buket,  eh  %  fair  policeman's  story  in  his  private  jus- 
fi.'^hin'  gear,  or  foul,  I  wonder.  I  shall  tice-room,  and  bad  ascertained  from 
hintist  upon  yer  shewing  me,  yoimg  Wilmot  that,  beyond  a  simple  and 
man !"  absolute  denial  of  any  guilt  or  guilty 
^  Wish  'ee  may  get  it !"  said  Tom-  knowledge  on  his  own  part,  he  had 
my,  sulkily.  no  account  to  give  of  tlie  damning 

"'Hindeed!"  cried  the  policeman,  circumstance, 
making  i#%nick  snatch  at  it,  as  he       *'  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
spoke.  identity  or  ownership  of  this  article," 
But  Tommy  likewise  snatched  at  continued  the  magistrate,  taking  from 
it,  catching  the  leather  belt  only,  a  drawer  in  his  bureau  a  list  of  the 
which  broke  with  the  violence  of  the  missing  articles  advertised  after  the 
tu?  on  either  side!,  and,  the  lid  open-  Rookenham  robbery, 
ing  as  the  basket  fell,  its  contents        ''Let  me  see,"  and  once  more  he 
rolled  out  upon  the  trainpled  grass.  picked  up  from  the  table  what  Hutch- 
Tommy  Wilmot  was  thunderstruck,  ins  had  seized  upon  the  grass  and 
"Wusser  nor  J  thort!"  cried  the  pocketed.    "It  corresponds  exactlv;" 
constable.    He  whipped  out  a  pair  andhe  read  offfrom  the  paper—"* No. 
of  handcuffs,  and  had  one  of  them  56,  oblong  tortoise-shell  box,  liued 
on  one  of  Wilmot's  wrists  before  the  with  ivory,  outer  surface  inlaid  witli 
young  man  recovered  his  senses,  and  gold  ornaments  in  the  *  renaissance' 
dartM  a  few  yards  aside.  style ;  centre,  an  oval  medallion,  with 
Then  the  policeman  pounced  upon  portrait  of  *  Madame  de  Pompadour* 
an  olgect  on  the  grass,  caught  it  up,  m  miniature,  by  Boucher ;  initials, 
and  thrust  it  into  his  left-hand  breast-  F. B..  uuder  lady's  left  breast'    There 
pocket  in  a  moment  can  oe  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  box 
He  rushed  at  Wilmot,  who  shook  described,  forming  part  of  the  valu- 
him  off;  but  made  no  attempt  at  ables  abstracted  from  the  family  man- 
escape,  sion  of  Lord  Royston.    You  must  see 

"  So  sure  as  Heaven's  aboove ^"  yourself  that,  upon  your  total  failure 

began  the  youne  man.  to  account  for  your  possession  of  this 

"  Shut  up  wf  that,"  cried  Hutch-  box,  or,  more  exactly,  of  its  presence 

ins,  and  rushed  at  him  again ;  but  in  your  fish-basket ;  it  must  be  my 

again  his  powerful  opponent  shook  plain  dubr  to  have  you  kept  in  cub- 

him  off,  and  stood  at  bay,  without  tody  till  further  investigation." 
attempting  to  escape.  Tommy  shook  his  head  mournfully; 

"  Tell  'ee  what,  pleaceman,  you  let  he  had  no  objection  to  offer.     But 

I  goo  hands  free ;  an*  I  goos  wi'out  whilst  the  magistrate  was  sealing  up 

no  more  ado,  I  does.    But  you  and  I  the  stolen  box,  he  asked  of  him  whe- 

med  both  w  dead  i'  bottom  o'  yon  ther  he  might  communicate  with  Mr. 

pool  afore  'ee  takes  I  down  to  Crans-  Locksley  at  the  Lodse  in  the  Park, 
mere han'cuffed !"  "By   all   means,'    answered  the 

The  policeman  was  no  coward,  and  Squire ;  "  will  you  write,  or  shall  I 

would  nave  done  his  duty  to  the  send  down  and  ask  him  to  come 

death,  if  need  were.    But  he  knew  his  over )" 

man,  and  knew  him  by  experience       "  Ah,  do  'ee,  sir,  and  beg  o'  him,  for 

for  more  than  his  own  match  in  any  any  sake,  to  come  over  at  once ;  ony 
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dpnt  -ee  tell  uD)  please,  what  I'm  in  him  hitherto.    He  took  a  turn  up  and 

trouble  about,  till  I've  a  seed  'un  my-  down  the  narrow  crib ;  then  begged 

sen.' "  his  good  friend  to  sit  down  upon  the 

This  the  Squire  promised  also.  single  chair,  whilst  he  himseit'  sat  qd 

The  handcuiis  still  dangled  upon  the  raised  boards  ou  which  the  rare 

Tommy's  wrist.  The  policeman  locked  inmates  of  the  Oransmere  lock-up 

the  second  loop  rouud  one  of  his  own  slept, 

with  an  apologetic  look.  "  What  on  earth  can  have  put  such 

"  I'm  hauswerable  to  justices  for  ^  notion  into  their  heads,  Tommy  T' 

'ee.  now,  you  see,  young  man."  "  I  suppose  them  as  put  that'boi 

"All  right,"  said  Tommy,  in  pro-  into  my  basket,"  answered  he,  with 

found  dejection.  a  forced  laugh,  which  was  a  miserable 

**  But,  I  say,  pleacemani"  failure. 

"  Well,  what V  "What  box?   You  must  remember 

"  rd  tak*  it  kind  o'  'ee  to  say  nought  I  know  nothing  of  what  has  happen* 

0'  what's  brought  me  so;  no  sooner  nor  ed,  except  that  I  find  you  here,  where 

'ee  can  help,  ye  know."  I  am  sure,  as  I  said,  that  you  have 

"Never  fear,  young  man,"  answered  no  right  to  be  on  any  such  score  as 

the  constable,  with  a  pompousness,  that.'^^ 

which  not  even  his  intended  good-  Thus  encouraged,  Tonuny  told  him 

nature  could  suppress.    "  Discretion  precisely  what  had  passedL  and  of  hia 

is  the  dooty  of  a  hofficer  in  my  posi-  own  utter  amazement  at  the  nnex- 

tion."  pected  appe^urance  of  the  costly  toy. 

Before  dusk  Mr.  Locksley  was  ush-  "  It's   most  unaccountable,"  said 

ered  in.    He  was  mounting  for  an  Mr.  Locksley,   "and   I   should  do 

evening  ride  over  the  estate  when  you  no  service  in  hiding  from  you 

Squire  Jekyll's  messenger  arrived ;  so  that,  in  the  eyes  of , any  one  who  didn't 

he  set  off  immediately.  know  you  as  I  do,  the  thing  would 

"Policeman  over  zealous,  I  sup-  look  very  serious.     But  you  shall 

pose,"  he  said,  cheerily,  on  entering,  have  the  benefit  of  lawyer's  advice 

I  have  seen  Watson  on  my  way  over,  when  the  case  comes  on,  and  I'll  sec 

Tommy ;  I  understand  it's  all  right  the  souire  myself  and  find  out  when 

about  your   roving   commission  as  it  will." 

keeper    of    the    trout-bums.     But  "  Thank'ee,  sir,"  said  Tommy  with 

you  ve  had  so  many  difficulties  about  a  sincerity  of  tone  which  made  up 

that  sort  of  thing  before,  that  you  for  the  scanty  allowaaoe  of  gratefnl 

mustn't  be  hard  on  the  const-able  for  words. 

having  his  suspicions."  "  What  shall  J  say  at  home,  Tom- 
Tommy  shook  his  head.  my )    Stories  go  about  so,  we  shan't 

"Wish  it  wur  that,  sir.    This  is  keep  it  long  m  some  shape  from 

'nother  guess  sort  o'  thing  this  is."  father  and  mother,  I  fear." 

"  An  unlucky  blow.  Tommy  1  You  "  No  I  nor  I  wouldn't  wish  to't," 

were  always  too  ready  with  your  he  answered,  "on'y  I'd  sooner  have 

fiugts."  'em  'ear  it  from  a  genelman  like  you, 

Mr.    Locksley's    kind,   apologetic  sir,  as  don't  think  I  dun  it»  tban  be 

tone  was  more  than  the  lad  could  vrighted  out  o'  their  vour  wits  like 

bear.  He  laid  his  arm  upon  the  table,  by  some  lyin'  gossip." 

and  his  face  upon  his  arm,  and  sobbea  "  All  right,  then^  Tommy ;  111  call 

aloud.  in  at  once  when  I  get  ovef.    I  cnp- 

"  Tommy  Wilmot  1  man !    Look  up  ppae  there's  nothing  I  can  do  for  yon 

Jtike  a  man,  and  tell  me  what's  amiss,  to-night  here  ?    Shall  you  want  any 

"They  thinks  it  wur  I  as  broke  money i" 

into  my  Lord's  at  Rookenbam,  they  "  N^o,  thank'ee,  sir  1  I've  a  hit  i'  my 

doos  I"  pocket  if  I  shuld." 

"  About  as  much  as  I  did.  Tommy  1"  Mr.  Locksley  h^d  oat  Us  hand  to 

said  out,  at  once„  the  generous,  open-  the  poor  lad,  who  wnmg  it  with  an 

hearted  gentleman,  under  whose  eye  eager  grip,  which  told  his  appMciation 

the  boy  had  been  bom  and  bred.  of  the  fnendty  oonfidenne  put  in  him 

"  God  bless  'ee  for  that,  sir !"  cried  under  such  cloudy  cireumatanoes. 

the  prisoner,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  The  elder  Wilmot  was  a  man  of 

ahaking  off,  as  an  evil  spell  spoilt,  little  judgment,  and  therewith  pg- 

the  despondency  which  had  cowed  headed,  as  will  not  seldom  henui. 
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Mr.    Lockslef  was    surprised    and  Squire  Jekyll  was  there,  and  Mr. 

shocked  to  find  that  Tommy's  own  Locksley,  Sir  Henry  Hebolethwaite, 

father  did  not,  as  he  had  done,  repu-  and  Mr.  Mapes,   of  MaperJy  ;  the 

diate  instinctiYely  the  supposition  of  magistrates'  clerk,  of  course,  an  attor- 

the  lad's  cuilt  ney  on  the  part  of  Lord  boyston's 

Disobeaience    to    the   just    and  man  of  business,  and  another  re- 

rpasonable  commands  of  parents  is,  iained,  according  to  Mr.  Locksley's 

doubtless,  offence  enough  in  itself,  promise,  *'  to  watch  the  proceedings 

and  the  fruitful  parent  of  offences ;  on  behalf  of  the  defendant."    The 

but  Tommy's  dismclination  for  pur-  lock-up  had  no  means  of  communi- 

ftuits  of  horticulture  could  hardly  be  cation   with   the  "  big  room''  save 

6't  down  as  regidar  rebellion,  since  through  the  principal  staircase,  and 

he  did  continue  to  work  among  the  P.    C.    Hutchins,  with    Tommy  in 

lettuces  and  cabbages.   But  there  was  charge,  had  no  small   difficulty  in 

more  of  the  despot  than  of  the  father  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 

in  John  Wilmot  s  estimate  of  his  own  even  when  assisted  by  a  spirited  di- 

authority.    He  seem^  to  think  that  version  "ab  intr^"  upon  the  part  of 

hands  which  showed  small  aptitude  the  inspector  himself.    Poor  Tommy 

for  handling   rakes  and  waterpots  Wilmot !    He  was  holding  his  head 

might  naturally  hanker  after  a  bur-  high,  as  becomes  a  lad  of  spirit,  con- 

glar's  crowbar.    When  he  had  heard  scious,  as  it  would  seem,  of  innocence, 

Mr.  Locksley's  story  and  had  recover-  when  he  first  came  in  contact  with 

cd  from  the  first  emotion  of  surprise,  the  edge  of  the  packed   assembly, 

he   set    himself  to   inveigh   rather  But  his  head  hung  on  his  breast  be- 

against  his  sou's  unduti^lness  than  fore  the  policemen  had  elbowed  and 

a^^ainst  the  enormity  of  the  suspicion  hustled   themselves   and   him   half 

ot  his  guilt    The  mother,  too,  true  to  through.    The  hot  breath  of  his  slan- 

her  early  prejudice  against  all  poacli-  derers  literally  made  his  cheek  to 

iiig  characters—whom,  indeed,  she  bum,  for  their  lips  almost  touched 

had  but  too  good  cause  to  think  cap-  his  ear  as  he  was  pushed  past  them, 
able  of  the  most  outrageous  crimes —       "Who'd  a  thowt  it.  o'  Ix)d{^e-gatrd- 

w<»pt  bitterly  over  Tommy's  disgrace,  ner's  son  too  1  But,  there,  pnde  must 

and  wrung   her  hands   in  despair,  have  a  fall.    Them  Wilmots  was  a 

saying  little  else  than  this  :  stuck-up  lot  allays !" 

'*Cruilty  or   not  guilty,   'tis  the       "Pleacemandon't  look  so  main  bad 

poachin'  as  has  brought  it  on  us  !"  nayther :  thay  sed,  as  Tommv  had 

An  expression  of  opinion  embody-  nigh  throttled  'un  too,  thay  did." 

ing,  as  Mr.  Lockslcy  felt,  but  tod       *'How  much  wur  it  he'd  spent  o' 

much  of  a  truth  likelv  to  tell  against  what  he  gotten  for  the  goods,  eh  1 

her  boy  upon  his  trial.  'Twur  old  Levi,  at  Saint  I vo's,  bought 

The  **b]g  room"  at  the  Cransmere  the  main  o'  it  vrom  'un,  1  'eared 

Town-hail  was  not  very  spacious,  but  saav" 

such  space  as  it  contained  beyond  ^^You  see  what  cooms  o'  poachin', 
what  was  absolutely  required  for  the  Billy,"  said  one  hortatory  matron  to 
magistrate'  table  was  crammed  to  a  loutish  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  in 
overflowing  when  Tqmky  was  "  had  a  tattered  smock,  beside  her. 
up."  Three  of  P.  0.  Hutchins'  blue-  It  cut  Tommy  to  the  heart,  that  his 
coated  comrades  were  present  from  the  own  mother  said  little  else  to  him. 
county  town  itself,  under  the  com-  "  Poachin'  indeed,  old  gowk,"  ob- 
mand  of  an  inspector  ;  and  even  their  jected  a  notorious  setter  of  springes  to 
united  impcriousness  could  scarcelv  the  speaker.  "There's  as  good  as 
keep  the  eager,  prying  townsfolk  Tommy  Wilmot  has  been  up  here 
from  sweeping  on  to  the  tabooed  along  o'  poachin',  as  'ud  be  sheamed 
parallelogram,  to  the  confusion  of  to  steal  the  valley  o'  a  toothpiok,  let 
magisterial  order  and  the  abrogation  aloan  'ousebreakin'." 
of  all  formal  judicial  action  whatso-  This  roused  him  again.  To  be  eow- 
ever.  ed  before  such  a  creature  as  "Snivel- 
There  was  a  side  room  at  the  npper  lingSam,"  was  a  degradation  to  which 
end  where  the  magistrates  assembled,  he  could  not  consent.  He  set  his  neck 
and  whence  in  due  time  thejr  issued  atiff,  his  teeth  firm,  and  hii  eyes 
in  awful  conclave  to  take  their  seats  straight,  and  looked  his  gainsayers  in 
within  the  jeopardized   "reserve,"  the  face  once  more. 
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**Lor'!  *ow  *ardened  'e  do  seem,  you!  Have  you  any  reason  to  sop- 
look  'ee !"  said  several  charitable  fe-  pose  that  any  person  has  one  ?'  iu- 
males,  in  a  breath.  quired  Sir  Henrv. 

The  process  was  little  likely  to  ''Not  exactly,    he  answered, 

soften  an  offender,  so  far.  "Not  exactly)  that's  not  exactly 

A  first  and  unexpected  consolation  an  aniswer,  is  it )    Who  is  likely  to 

was  in  store  for  him,  however,  when  have  a  spite  of  the  sort  against  yoal" 

he  had  reached  the  outmost  row.  Tommy  could  have  bitten  his  tongne 

Foremost   amongst    the    strugglers  out.  The  truth  was,  his  acceptance  of 

against  that  living  hedge  of  constables,  office  under  Watson  had  been  counted 

so  conspicuous  for  gaps,  stood  Benjy  an  apostacy  in  certain  sporting  circles 

Cottle,  the  poor  idiot  boy.     Who  in  the  neighbourhood.    It  hwi  oome 

when  ne  saw  his  kind  friend  Tommv  to  his  ears  that  they  had  been  aware  of 

'  captive  and  distressed,  seemed  with  it,  though  the  police  had  not;  and  that 

an   apprehension   quicker  than  his  opinions  derogatory  to  Tommy's  sense 

wont,  to  know  that  something  was  of  honour  and  good  fellowship  had 

wrong,  and  forthwith  began  to  vent  his  been  expressed,  in  terms  less  choice 

own  alarm  and  grief  in  piteous  howls,  than  forcible,  in  the  tap-room  of  the 

"Don't  *ee  hurt  'un,  pleaceman,  Blue  Cow.    Threate  of  "serving  him 

now,  don't  'ee,  ow,  ow,  ow !"  out*'  had  accompanied  these  candid 

"Silence!"  cried  Sir  Henry  Heb-  expressions  of  opinion;  and  his  ex- 

blethwaite.  culpatory  theory  had  oertainlv  been, 

"Silence !"  re-echoed  the  inspector,  that  some  of  the  dregs  of  the  '^poach- 
But  Benjy's  lamentations  rent  the  ing  lot"  in  Cransmere  having  tarn- 
stifling  air.  pered  in  the  robbery,  had  fixed  on 

"Remove  that  noisy  brat."  this  means  of  inculpating  him,  and 

"Suttinly,  Sir  'Eniy,"  said  the  ever  diverting  suspicion  from  themselveK. 

ofiiclous  Hutehins.    Sooner  said  than  But  the  slanders  he  had  just  heard 

done.    There  was  no  thrusting  Benjy  a^inst  himself,  though  they  made 

summarily  through  the  dense  mass  of  him  savage,  had  no  power  to  make 

townsfolk :  and  as  for  handing  him  him  mean. 

out  over  their  heads,  as  sus^ted  by  Every  man,  woman,  and  chUd,  bat 

the  inspector,  his  lively  kicks  and  Benjy,  had  some  harsh  word  against 

bites,    and   other   practical   remon-  the  j)oacher  on  their  lips, 

strances,  made  it  a  task  of  evident  Now,  he  had  been  a  poacher,  with 

impossibility.  distinctions   and  reservations,  of  ft 

"Can't  any  one  get  him  to  hush  sportsman-like  character,  it  was  tme; 

up,  at  all  events  ?"  asked  the  less  ir-  still  a  poacher,  and  for  that  belied, 

ascible  squire.  He  was  feeling  with  keen  indignation. 

"Perhaps,  his  friend,  the  defendant,"  in  that  self-same  hour,  how  cruel 

suggested,  meekly,  the  magistrate's  the  imustice  might  be  which  made 

clerk  "poacher"  and  "thief"  convertible 

This  was  an  admirable  idea,  and,  terms.    He  shrunk,  therefore,  for  the 

seconded  by  the  defendant  aforesaid,  lad  had  a  fine  heart,  from  endorsing 

proved  eminently  successful.    Upon  that  injustice,  even  against  possible 

oeins  remonstrated  with,  and  reas-  enemies.  Not  another  word,  u^wn  the 

sured  by  Tommy,  and  farther  bribed  subiect  of  any  spite  against  himself, 

by  a  promise  of  future  pepperminte,  could  the  magistrate  now  get  ont  d 

Benjy  ceased  his  lamentations;  but  him. 

held  his  place  in  the  front  row  still.  "I  suppose  it  would  be  right,"  said 

Justice  thereupon  entered  undis-  Sir  Henry  to  his  brethren,  "that  there 

turbed  upon  her  august  proceedings,  should  be  some  formal  identification 

They  were  few  and  simple.    The  of  the  stolen  article  1" 

policeman  was  sworn,  and  gave  his  "Just  so,"  said  the  attorney  present 

evidence,  uncontradicted  of  course  by  on   Lord   Royston's    part     "Mrs. 

Wilmot  The  latter,  when  called  up-  White,  Sir  Henry,  the  housekeeper  at 

on  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  Bookenham,  is  here,  prepared  to  give 

box  in  his  basket,  could  only  suggest  evidence." 

that  some  one,  who  had  a  spite  against  Mrs.  White,  was  at  this  junctui^ 

him,  and  was  himself  concerned  in  introduced, 

the  robbery,  must  have  placed  it  there.  "Where  is  the  box  in  question  f 

"Some  one  who  has  a  spite  against  asked  Sir  Henry.  Hutehins  produced 
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it,  sealed  up,  as  it  had  been  by  Squire  the  toy,  he  knew  that  his  chance  of 

Jekyll,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tommy  eliciting  an  answer  would  be  tenfold. 

Wilmot'a  arrest.  So  he  took  it  in  hand,  with  **  by  your 

But  when  the  seals  were  broken,  leave,  Sir  Hemy  "  and  passing  it  close 

and  the  paper  wrapping  thrown  aside,  under  the  idiot  s  face,  repeated  his 

and  the  box  held  out  to  Mrs.  White  question,  "Is this  jrour  box,  my  boy]'* 

for  her  inspection,  there  was  a  fresh  "'Ees  it  be  T'  cned  Benjy,  clutching 

outburst  from  Benjy  :  at  it. 

**Gi'  it  I !  ei'  it  1  Yen's  my  coffin,  "And  where  did  you  get  it?"  boldly 
my    pretty    little    coffin,    ior    the  asked  the  attorney,  witli  a  double  in- 
mousey!"  ward  apprehension:   lest  the  child 
"Silence!**  again  cried  Sir  Henry,  should  obstinately  refuse  to  answer; 
"Silence !"  again  re-echoed  the  in-  or  lest  he  should  blurt  out  something 
spector.  which  mi^ht  mar,  instead  of  mending 

"Hush  np  now,  Beiyy,"  said  Wil-  the  case  lor  Tommy, 

mot,  "like  a  good  lad."  "Nigh  t*  peat-pools,"  answered  he 

Far  from  it  Was  this  indeed  a  hall  without  a  second  s  hesitation, 

of  justice,  and  his  lawful  property  The  attorney  could  not  resist  a 

to  bo  kept  uigustly  from  him  ]  glance  of  satisfaction   towards  Sir 

"  Oi'  it  I,  pleaceman  !  Oh  do,  pray,  Henry, 

please  gl'  it  1 1    My  pretty  coffin,  for  "Where  are  these  peat-pools ?"  he 

my  poor  dear  mousey !"  asked  of  the  policemen. 

"What's  that  the  brawling  brat  "Further  edge  of  the  moor,  towards 

»iys1"  inquired  the  peppery  Baronet,  the  ouarries,"  said  two,  in  a  breath. 

*'If  the  police  force  of  this  county  "Well  you're  a  good  boy,  and  shall 

were  worth  their  salt,  they  would  have  some  peppermints,    continued 

know  their  duty  better  than  to  let  his  interrogator,  who  had  noticed  the 

us  be  interrupted  by  idiots  after  this  soothing  etfect  of  that  expectation 

fashion."  upon  him  previously. 

But  the  quick  ear  and  attention  of  It  occurred  to  Sir  Henry,  that  there 
the  attorney  for  the  defendant  had  might  lurk  herein  a  savour  of  tamper- 
noted  the  protestations  of  the  boy.  ing  with  the  witness ;  but  the  exami- 
There  was  a  possible  clue,  so  he  caught  nation  of  Benjy  being  necessarily  in- 
at  the  thread  eagerly.  formal,  he  feared  to  risk  its  utter 

"With  your  leave,  and  that  of  the  interruption  by  objecting, 

bench,  Sir  Henry,  this  seems  to  me  to  "  Dian't  you  say  it  was  mousey's 

deserve  considerable  attention.  Allow  coffin,  eh  ]" 

me,  centlemen; — ^is  that  your  box,  my  "*Ees    it    be.     Poor    dear,   wee 

boyi"  mousey!" 

Nonsense!"    cried    Sir    Henry.  "And  what  have  you  done  with 

"  How  can  the  box  be  the  boy's,  when  mousey,  my  boy  1" 

there*s  Mrs.  White  here  to  prove  it  "  Put  'un  in  yon  basket,"  pointing 

part  of  Lord  Royston's  property.  Be-  to  the  fishing-creel  upon  the  table, 

sides  which,  how  coula  a  brat  like  "  Ah  yes  !  poor  wee  mousey !"  said 

that  come  b^r  a  box  like  this  ?"  the  sympathizing  attorney.    ^*  So  you 

"Ah,  that  indeed  is  quite  a  separate  put  him  in  the  oasket.  box  and  all, 

?uestion.    But  excuse  me.  Sir  Henry,  did  you,  till  you  could  oury  him )" 

appear  for  the  defendant,  and  pre-  "  Ees,  put  'un  into  pit  hole  like 

fer  conducting  my  client's  case  my  t'owld  saxton."  replied  Benjy,  with 

own  way."  unusual   lucidity  before  Sir  Henry 

"As  you  please  then,  Mr.  Attorney,"  could  object  that  the  attorney  must 

growled  the  baronet.  really  not  put  such  leading  questions. 

The  lawyer  turned  to  Betgy.  "  How  came  this  poor  cnifd  to  have 

"  Is  that  your  boic,  my  boy  ?"  access  to  your  basket,  Wilmot  1    Has 

But  Beigy's  fitful  intelligence  failed  he  been  in  your  company  lately  1" 

to  detect  a  friendly  tone  in  the  ques-  "  Why,  yes,  sir ;  I  tak'  my  vittles 

tion,  and  he  gaped  upon  the  ques-  at  his  mother's  these  day  or  two, 

tioner  with  open  mouth  and  lack-lus-  since  I  wur  set  to  mind  the  bums  up 

tre  eyes.  This  was  embarrassing.  The  at  moor." 

attorney  was^  however,  a  man  of  ex-  "  Gentlemen !"  said  the  attorney 

pedients.    It  Beigy's  attention  could  turning  round  to  the  bench,  "  here 

be  turned  from  hunself  again  upon  is  evidence,  most  unexpected  and 
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moat  unexceptionable,  of  the   fact  "  Bj  all  meaiiB,"  thej  asmited. 

that,  as  my  client  has  all  along  ai-  One  by  one  the  articlea  contained 

serted,  this  box  was  placed  without  were  handed  out  and  laid  upon  the 

his  privity  in  i:he  position  where  it  table.    A  bit  of  chalk,  a  liunp  of 

was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  beea'-wai,  an  old  steel  tailor's-tDim- 

policeman.    The  very  ciroumstanceB  ble,a  pocket  songster,  a  hank  of 

under  which    that   poor  innocent's  stout  thread,  a  rude  apology  for  a 

witness  has    been   elicited  remove,  fly-book — with  some  admirably  tied 

thank  God,  any  suBpicion  of  oollu-  flies  in  it,  however,  as  Mr.  Mapes,  m 

sion.    My  duty  is  not  concerned  with  enthusiastic  angler,  at  once  obeervetl; 

suggesting  how  the  child  came  into  a  clasp  knife,  a  roll  of  gut,  and,  hA 

possession  of  the  box,  but  is  beat  dis-  of  all,  a  very  dirty,  tattered  pockel- 

eharged  by  claiming,  as  I  now  do,  handkerchief.    Then  the  basket  ffsi 

for  iny  client  an  instantaneous  and  held  upside  down  and  shaken,    ^'o 

honourable  acquittal."  mouse  appeared. 

There  was  a  cheer  from  the  audience  A  shade  of  disappointment  doudtd 

at  this  little  speech.     Tommy  had  for  a  moment  the  attorney's  foce  ;  Sir 

learnt,  however^to  hold  their  judg-  Henry  brisked  up  again ;  bnt  once 

ment  cheap.      He  turned  on  them  more  Bei^jy  interposed  to  guide  tlie 

a  look  of  such  contempt  as  few  could  investigation, 

fail  to  understand.  "  '¥&,  you  be  my  poor  mouse* ,    I 

"  What !"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  con-  tied  up  in  t'  banchemt.                      | 

fidential  undertone  to  his   brother  "  Tied  up  in  what  1" 

magistrates,  "  are  we  to  let  off  this  "  In  t'  lad's  ankecheef,"  ezplaineJ 

poaching  scamp,    and  lose  the  first  Tommy. 

clue  that  has  been  come  across  to  the  "  Shake  it  out,  Policeman,"  said  the 

Rookenliam  affair,  on  the  score  of  squire,  who  shrunk  from  contactsitli 

an    idiot's    cock-and-bull   about    ;>  the  unsavoury  rag  himaelf. 

dead  mouse  V  It  might  once  have  been,  as  its    , 

"By  the  way,"  interrupted    Mr.  manufacturcrintended,aroughwhile 

Mapes,  "the  boy  said  he  put  the  cotton    article   imprinted  with  the 

moute  into  the  basket :  the  box  was  representation  of  a  blind  man  and 

rather  a  suggestion  of  tne  defendant's  his  doa,  surrounded  by  the  veisicle^ 

attorney,  wasn't  it  1"  of  the  "beggar's  petition.     But  if  nn 

"Fobceman  Hulchins,"    he  then  other    colouring    matter    had    ever 

asked,  "the  bov  says  he  put  a  dead  wrought  confusion  in  ita  design,  the 

mouse  into  the  basket ;  did  you  hap-  strong,  mordant  purple  of  the  juiee 

pen  to  see  one  when  its  contents  fell  of  squashed  blackberries  had  eS«c- 

out  V  tually  obliterated  all.    Tbe  holes  and 

"  No  sir-    Not  I  don't  think  there  tatters  went  hnpartially  in  both  di- 

could  have  been  one  neither,  for  I  rections   of  wwf  and   woop,    Si' 

picked  up  what  was  on  the  grass  mouse  fell  out,  but  in  one  corner  lv<> 

after  pocketing  the  box  J  and  I  didn't  knots  appeared,  and  being  with  some 

see  no  mouae,  I'm  positive."  toil    untastened — sure    enough,  the 

Policemen  are  but  human.     The  corpse  of  a  poor  little  shrewmouM 

vanishing  of  all  prospect  of  a  share  was  discovered  in  an  early  stage  of 

in  the  reward  adycrtieed  for  tlie  for-  decomposition. 

tupate  man  who  should  prosecute  to  "  I  think  after  this  carroboraticn,    | 

conviction  any  party  concemfld   in  gentlemen,"  again  inteiyosed  the  »i- 

t  Kookonham  burglary  dis-  tomey,  "I  need  hardly  renew  my 

n  to  attach  lees  weight  than  appeah    It  is  bare  justice  that  mV 

attem^y  did  to  the  evi-  client  should  not  aais  be  dischaigM. 

fayour  01  the  defendant  but  with  the  ackuowled^eut  lliat 

whftt  (lid  you  do  with  what  there  remains  neither  particle  of  eri- 

[(d  up,   Coitstablet"   said  dence  nor  ground  of  suapdcioaagtin^t 

adriear.  '^'ffi-" 

adluul  into  the  basket  ageu."  Though  it  was  evident  diema^ 

the    basl[«t   been    opened  trates  assented,  there  was  no  cheenng 
this  time  i  for  'Tommy,  as  if  to  forbid 

IS  I  knows  on,  lir."  it,  turned    round    once    more  and 

I  suggest  a  search  of  its  scowled   angrily   at   the   assembly. 

"  he  awed  of  the  authorities.  Then  he  put  his  hand  up  to  hia  fore- 
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head,  pnll^  his  forelock  towards  seemed  to  have  loet  itfi  charm,  it 

!Mr.  Locksley.  shook  hands  with  his  was  already  tainted  with  the  reproach 

attorn^,  ana  hegan  at  once^  with  of  beine  a  tum-coat*8  bribe, 

scant  ceremony,  to  elbow  his  way  A  wall  of  ice,  upon  which  the  glow 

out  of  the  crowd,  whose  sympathies  of  his  own  an^er  made  no  more  thaw 

he  scornfully  rejected.  than  an  Esqmmaux's  camp-fire  upon 

There  was  a  farther  difficulty  with  a  ''hummock"  in   the  Arctic  seas, 

Benjy.  whom  P.  C.  Hutchins  took  seemed  to  have  interposed  between 

upon  nim  to  detain,  and  endeavoured  his  father   and  himself ;  and  eren 

with  no  sort  of  success  to  cross-ques-  his  mother's  tears  seemed  to  freeze 

tion  about  the  finding  of  the  enam-  upon  it  into  mere  icicles,  because  he 

elled  box.     '^ISJigh  t'  peat-pools"  he  suspected  that  she,  possibly,  still  sus* 

repeated  once  or  twice,  and  thence-  pected  him.    The  warm  breath  of  a 

forward  devoted  his  whole  flickering  genial  confidence   could  alone  melt 

attention  to  the  shrewmouse's  uiisa-  the  dense  and  cold  obstruction,  and 

voury   carcass.     Being   allowed   to  from   no   quarter  of  the  domestic 

wrap  it  up  in  his  handkerchief  again,  heaven  did  such  a  soft  south  wind 

lie  consented  to  accompany  the  po-  blow. 

liceman  home,  upon  stipulation  that  He  took,  without  apparent  increase 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  him  of  reluctance,  the  paternal  rakes  and 
of  investing  in  peppermints  the  six-  watering-pots  in  hand,  and  went  to 
pence  which,  witn  praiseworthy  faith-  work  once  more  amon^  the ''  cabbidge 
nilness  to  his  promise,  the  trium-  and  lattices'' which  his  soul  spum^. 
phant  counsel  for  the  defence  had  be-  He  brooded  and  brooded,  but  hatched 
stowed  upon  him.  Hutchins  was  no  egg  of  intent,  cockatrice  or 
commissioned  by  the  magistrates  to  wholesomebam-door  chick;  until  one 
make  careful  inquiries  from  Widow  dav,  mowing  on  the  lawn  by  ^e 
Kizpah,  and  empowered,  if  necessary,  lodge  windows,  without  evu  in- 
to search  her  cottage.  It  was  not,  tent  of  eavesdropping,  certam  words 
however,  till  some  weeks  after  that  smote  his  ear  between  the  tinklings 
anything  appeared  to  corroborate  or  of  the  sharping-stone  upon  the  scythe, 
invalidate  Bemy's  assertions;  and  "So  Ned  sails  this  day  three  weeks, 
then  one  of  the  Cransdale  under-  Oh.  Bobert,  I  can  hardly  think  all 
keepers  picked  up,  not  five  hun-  real  now." 
dred  yards  from  the  peat-pools,  an  He  didn't  catch  the  answer, 
old-fashioned  Eolver pencil-case, wnich  "But  we'll  go  down  to  Chatter- 
Mrs.  White  identified  as  also  form-  ham,  dearest,  won't  we,  to  spend  the 
ing  part  of  Lord  Royston's  stolen  last  week  at  least  with  him  V' 
gnods.  But  a  sullen  indignation  Tommy  moved  off;  but  he  had 
glowed  like  red-hot  embers  in  the  heard  enough., 
mindof  Tonamy  Wilm6t.  It  seemed  "Qo  for  a  sodger,  eh?  To  the 
to  him  upon  regaining  his  liberty  as  if  East  Injies^  along  with  Master  Ned. 
there  was  little  more  warmth  in  his  I  can't  abide  things  as  they  is  at 
imrents'  reception  of  him  than  there  home  much  longer,  nor  I  wun't." 
liad  been  readiness  in  their  convic-  Two  days  after  Mrs.  Wilmot  was 
tioa  of  his  iunooence :  and  the  for-  crying  her  heart  out  in  Lucy's  little 
wardnesa  of  the  Oransmere  gossips  breaSast-room,  reproaching  herself, 
to  believe  the  worst  of  him  was  an  too  late,  with  a  woman's  ready  re- 
iron  that  had  entered  into  his  soul,  pentiogs. 


The  long-coveted  underkeepcrship —       "  On  deaiy,  deaiy,  deary  me,  ma'am, 

should  fis  father  consent  to  his  ac-  to  think  we  shula  a  druV  un  to  't 

c^ptang  it,  as  Mr.  Locksley  was  most  Our  Tommy's  tuk'  an'  started." 
BtudoTisly  urging  on  him  now  to  do— ^ 
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THE  PKIJICB's  DRIVU. 


A  LB0K9ID  or  TBB  BOPODBA« 
I. 


From  his  palace  gate 
The  Prince  SuddhArtha  aod  all  hia  train 

Went  trampling  away  in  royal  state 
Across  a  noble  plain, 
With  flashing  foot  and  jingling  rein ; 
They  went  to  spend  a  summer  day 

And  to  sing  out  a  stunmer  night, 
A  score  of  forest  miles  away^ 
Where  woods  unpicrced  of  nercer  ray. 
And  flowers  like  a  purple  and  golden  sea, 
Fill  with  eternal  delight 

The  gardens  of  LoumbinL 
O  sweet  those  gardens  spread 
With  folded  wood  and  bright  parterre. 
And  foaming  founts  in  the  Indian  air. 

And  shadows  of  trees 
That  sleep  and  sleep  upon  the  grass, 

Like  shadows  of  boats  on  calm  green 

O  sweet  the  gardens  spread ; 
And  in  music  the  waters  pass, 
And  the  shadows  of  rose  tree  or  fir, 

Or  creeper  blossom-starr'd, 

Are  a  delicate  darkness  upon  the  sward. 
That  makes  the  sunniness  sunnier. 
But  a  softer  garden  is  youth. 
And  more  musical  flows  life  s  stream. 
For  the  young  encrown^d  head. 

Tell  me  in  sooth 
If  ve  would  not  dream  the  dream, 

If  ye  would  not  be 
By  the  forest-cool'd  and  splintered  light. 
By  the  silver  moon  of  the  Indian  night. 
Where  Himalayan  shadows  fall, 
Upon  the  ralleys  of  NepauL 

w  ould  ye  not  speed  the  hours  along 
And  flush  vour  cheek  with  the  crimson  vine. 

And  fluan  your  heart  with  the  wine  of  song. 
And  cool  your  cheek  in  the  countless  rosCL 
Where  the  new-bom  breeze  more  humid  dIowi,* 

And  under  palm  and  pine 

Look  into  beauty's  starrer  eyne, 
In  the  garden  of  Loumbini. 

II. 

SuddhArtha's  ear 
Is  near  the  eastern  gate. 

He  is  like  a  splendid  star, 
And  like  light  clouds  round  him  wait 

The  wave  and  flow 

Of  robes  of  snow. 
Beauty,  and  strength,  and  state. 


*  Aura  rob  innnmeris  humida  nata  roslt»*.JfSlr««. 
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Is  there  the  thing  called  woe 
Among  the  ranks  of  the  great  1 

Who  wear  the  crowns  of  gold. 

Do  they  erer  grow  sad,  or  sick,  or  old  1 
Lo !  right  on  Suddh&rtha's  track, 
A  man  who  seems  as  old  as  the  trees, 

His  claws  are  curv'd  and  black. 
His  thin  long  legs  have  bunched  knees. 
He  ooivers  hke  Troth  beside  the  seas, 
His  blackened  teeth,  like  black  sticks  shake 
On  withered  bushes  in  the  brake  ; 
Like  little  serpents  with  purple  stains, 
Stood  out  his  muscles  and  vems. 

And  Prince  Suddh&rtha  said 
To  him  who  held  the  jewelled  reins 
"Who  is  this  man  that  we  have  here ? 
His  eyes  are  gummy  and  blear. 
His  ropy  muiMdes  swell  and  break, 
His  head  is  bald,  his  black  teeth  shake 
Like  leeches  in  a  rolliug  lake ; 
His  thighs  are  thin,  his  knees  are  thick, 
He  wanders  about  upon  his  stick : 
Is  this  a  vice  of  his  proper  blood, 
A  sore  disease  that  follows  the  base. 
Or  is  it  a  taint  of  the  golden  flood 
That  grandly  flows  through  the  hearts  of  our  racef* 

**  0  Prince,"  quoth  the  Charioteer, 

"  The  law  of  our  race  is  here. 
Sad  and  lone  as  he  seems  to  be, 
like  a  driven  leaf  beside  the  sea, 
Black  and  sodden,  that  pilgrims  find 
While  the  island-forests  stretch  behind. 
Soft  green  with  light  and  singing  with  wind  ; 
Like  the  dead  wood  of  the  fallen  tree. 

So  must  it  be,  my  Lord,  with  all ! 
Your  crownM  sire,  your  royal  mother 

Your  bride  and  km  in  the  marble  hall. 
Like  the  kin  of  any  other. 
Stanr'd  with  cems  and  sunny  with  gold, 
Streamed  with  pearls,  as  the  waterfall 
With  foam-bells  down  its  light  green  fold, 

All  must  grow  old  !*' 
Whereto  the  Prince  replied : 
"  O  weak  and  greatly  ignorant, 
Their  drunken  song  of  pride 
In  the  summer  days  of  youth  who  chant.  « 

I  to  whom  old  age  awaits 
Why  should  I  pass  through  yon  gates  1 
Pleasure,  and  joy.  and  delight. 
What  hath  Suddirtha  with  ye? 
Turn  the  bit  with  jewels  bright, 
0,  Charioteer,  drive  us  away !" 
So  Suddh&rtha  drove  not  that  day 
To  the  gardens  of  Loumbini. 


ni. 

Amn  Suddhftrtha  drove 

With  all  his  lords  to  see 
The  pleasure-gardens  of  Loumbini. 
The  car  is  in  a  deep  oool  grove, 
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And  a  smile  Ib  round  his  pensive  mouth, 
For  here  is  the  cedar  gate  of  the  South 
Through  which  he  pass'd  in  infancy, 

Ana  used  to  float 
Away  through  miles  of  lotuses, 

As  a  sunny-sail'd  boat 
Through  miles  of  green  and  silrer  sea;§. 
But  what  is  this  as  he  comes  nighert 
A  sick  man  with  fever  all  afire. 
His  lips  are  crack'd.  his  pale  skin  soiled, 
As  flowers  for  whicn  a  child  hath  toiled 
Lie  in  his  hot  fingers  spoil'd. 
Now  he  deems  that  hb  tosses 

On  a  hanging  wave  that  heaves  for  evet, 
And  now  his  brain  there  crosses 

A  desire  of  some  cool  river. 
Now  he  remembers  and  cries, 

"0,  but  this  road  of  death  is  wild! 
0,  beautiful  earth !  0,  deep  blue  skies ! 

0,  gentle  face  of  my  wire  and  child ! 
0,  laughtei*s,  and  hopes,  and  memories ! 

O,  hard  it  is  to  leave  ye  thus  !'* 
"Why  is  he  sick?  Why  doth  he  fearl" 
Said  the  Prince  to  thQ  Charioteer. 

"Sickness,  my  Lord,  comes  to  all  of  Us, 
Health  is  but  a  gentle  dream, 
On  a  black  river  a  passing  ^leani, 

And  the  herald  of  death  is  fear.'' 
"  0,  wise  man  seeing  this. 
And  what  ha«t  thou  to  do  with  bliss  ? 

And  what  is  bliss  to  thee  1 

What,  ho !  drive  us  away !" 
So  Sud(Uid.rtha  drove  not  that  AAf 
To  the  garden  of  Louhibini. 


IV. 


A^ain  SuddhS.rtha  went 
To  the  beautiful  garden  afar. 
The  jewelled  wheels  of  his  cat 

Play'd  like  an  exquisite  instrtiinent. 
Surely  now  he  will  enter  at  least, 
For  here  is  the  gate  of  the  East. 
But  lo  !  they  carry  with  biet  and  pall 
A  dead  man  to  his  burial  i 
Friends  and  kinsmen  walk  near. 
Then  cried  the  Prince  to  his  Charioteer : 

"Ah,  woe  to  the  youth 
That  old  age  must  come  and  beset ! 

Ah,  woe  to  the  health 
That  the  fingers  of  sickness  must  fret! 

Ah,  woe  to  the  life 

Continuing  not  in  one  stay ! 
Old  age,  and  sickness,  and  death, 

How  sweet  if  you  were  away. 
How  sweet,  sweet,  were  this  breath 
If  old  age,  sickness,  and  death. 
Were  chained  up  for  ever  and  aye !" 
And  Suddh&rtha  drove  not  that  day 
To  the  garden  of  Loumbini. 
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V. 

The  Prince  stole  out  at  midnight. 
His  aigrette  of  pearls  awa^  was  toss'd, 
His  jewell'd  cap  and  scimitar  boss'd, 
Like  flowers  that  idle  fingers  cast 
Into  the  river  that  rolleth  past. 
In  palmer's  weeds  he  takes  his  way 

From  the  town  of  Eapila. 
And  Ponshya,  the  beautiful  star 

That  shone  when  SuddhHrtha  was  bom^ 
Shone  out  o'er  purple  peaks  afar. 

Pou^  va,  beautiful  star^ 
Shine  till  thou  fade  in  mom^ 
On  silyer  lotus  and  blossom'd  tree, 
Shine  o'er  the  garden  of  Loumbinl^ 

Shine  oil  the  summer  sea : 
Thou  shalt  ahine  on  nought  so  grand, 
Ware  of  the  sea^  and  flower  of  the  land, 

As  that  encrown^d  boy 
Who  holdeth  truth  tnote  dear  than  joy, 
Who  looks  through  sickness,  and  death,  and  did, 

Till  those  dark  rims  become  as  glasses^ 
Where  through  true  quiet  is  beheld^ 

Precipitous  mountun  passes 

Girt  with  the  mists  of  eternity, 
But  leading  on  to  eternal  sleep 
Where  life  can  neither  smile  nor  weep. 

Shine  on,  Poushya,  aU  night : 

We  will  not  envy  thee, 

O  thou  beautiful  star. 
Thy  silverine  glimpse  from  afar 
Of  wave  ana  flower,  and  bloasom'd  tree 

In  lawns  and  pleasaunoe  of  Loumbini ; 
But  enyy  rather  the  starry  soul 

Seeking  the  central  peace, 
While  the  troubled  winds  of  existence  roll. 

Seeking  not  pleasure  but  peace 
Where  the  drining  eloud  called  life  dotlkoease. 


[The  writer  has  only  thrown  into  a  metrical  form  the  original  legend,  which 
so  well  embodies  the  awful  philosophy  of  annihilation  and  despair  underlying 
the  Buddhist  system.  He  nopes.  at  a  future  period,  to  connect  another  ana 
much  more  beautiful  legend  witn  those  Chnstiah  thoughts  which  tire  the 
correctires  of  Oriental  ii^tidBm,  aa  of  all  other  errors.] 
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CHINA. 

There  are  few  things  of  more  difl5-  free  institutions,  will  reiterate  tlie  just 
cult  acquisition  than  accurate  intelli-  comp^laint,  until^we  come  to  occupy 
gence.    Take,  for  example,  the  popu-  the  right  relation  to  that  emfuie. 
lation  of  this  "gem  of  the  sea.''   The        Many  things  about  this  remarkable 
late  Mr.  O'Connell  had  an  easy  way  country  are  familiar  to  every  school- 
of  bulking  his  supporters  by  millions,  boy,  from  the  ludicrous  aspect  they 
"Who  could  authoritatively  contradict  wear.     That  Chinamen  wear  tails 
him  ]     The  census  Of  1851  showed  from  their  crowns,  and  thus  become 
the  extent  of  the  exaggeration.  Since  an  easy  prey  to  Celestial  poticemen, 
then  how  many  have  talked  of  us  as  is  vividly  realized.    It  is  less  known 
a  "Papal  nation.''    And,  while  intel-  that  this  absurd  usage,  imposed  upon 
ligent  men,  knowing  Ireland,  appro-  the  real  Chinese,  is  being  diiscontinoed 
ciatc  the  real  foundation  of  this  sha-  entirely  by  a  large  body,  whom  our 
dowy  statement,  who  can  on  authority  agents  in  China  choose  to  call  "  rebels,'' 
contradict  it?    We  shall  soon  have  whom  others  call  "revolutionaries," 
the  returns  of  our  "religious  profes-  and  whom  in  Europe  we  should  Lave 
sion"  in  this  year  of  grace,  1861 ;  but  styled  "insurgents,"  till  success  or 
who  that  knows  Ireland  will  antici-  failure  should  aetermine  whether  they 
pate  from  them  what  can  be  called  were  "patriots"  or  "traitors."    How 
"accm-acy  ]"  If  there  be  not  in  some  many  models  we  could  produce  from 
places  a  rapid  growth  of  "long"  fa-  our  cabinets  of  Celestial  ladies'  feet— 
milies.  untainted   with   heresy,  .we  "golden  lilies,"  as  t lie  gallant  Chim*sc 
shall  oegin  to  think  that  the  loyalty  call  them.  We  are  not  generally  fauii- 
of  the  Pope's  followers  in  Ireland  is  liar  with  the  fact  that  these  '*rebeU" 
following   in   the   steps  of  Italian  have  the  sense  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
fidelity.  this  customalso,  and  allow  human  fiei 
If  there  be  such  "  difficulties"  in  to  retain  the  form  and  do  the  duty  na- 
the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  our-  ture  assigned  them.    There  are  many 
selves,  who  shall  wonder  that  China  hundreds  of  Chinese  idols  here  an* I 
is  a  mystery  to  us  1    And  if,  as  we  there  among  our  chimney  and  table 
think  it  will  appear,  there  be  cogent  ornaments,  many  of  them,  let  us  Un- 
reasons for  keeping  the  British  people  lieve,  from  China,  and  the  rest  as  like 
iu  the  dark,  is  it  strange  that  our  re-  the  real  thing  as  the  relics  at  W^at^r- 
lations  commercially,  politically,  and  loo.     We  know  the  little  laughable 
religiously,  to  the  Chinese,  should  be  bits  of  composition  with  their  bene- 
imperfectly  understood  at  home?  No  volent  almond  eyes.    But  do  we  realize 
Irish  Protestant  would  have  regarded  that  a  powerful  party  in  China,  calleti 
with  favour  the  employment  of  British  by  some  of  the  hard  words  abore 
arms  for  the  suppression  of  the  move-  mentioned,  have  waged  for  ten  years  a 
ment  which  has  produced  the  Italian  war  of  extermination  upon  all  these,  sti 
Kingdom ;  and  if  it  should  appear  that  over  a  re^on  coniprehending,  it 
that  a  course  of  action  is  being  pur-  is  said,  sixty  imllions  of  people  not  au 
sued  in  China,  a  parallel  to  which,  in  idol  is  now  to  be  found  1    Tliere  is 
Europe,  would  have  taken  from  any  much  that  is  ludicrous,  much  that  ii 
Ministry  the  reins  of  government^  quaint,  about  the  Chinese,  jifct  &* 
why  should  we  look  on  in  silence  i  there  is  much  that  is  amusing  tonkin 
Credit  is  duo  to  various  joumaliste  the  ways  of  our  venerable  ancestf^w 
who  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  in  the  thirteenth  or  even  in  the  seren- 
out  isolated  questionable  acts.    Their  teenth  century;  but  it  might  be  very 
very  limits,  however,  preclude  a  full  good  for  us  to  remember  that  at  th<^ 
discussion  of  the  Chinese  question;  periods  travellers  regarded  the  Chinese 
and  if  in  the  pages  of  the  Univerdty  as  in  advance  of  us  in  many  things 
Magadnef  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  constitute  civilization.    We  can 
ite  history  and  spirit  a  clear  and  con-  make  a  good  caricature  of  John  China- 
vincing  case  be  estaDlished,  let  it  be  man  in  nis  loose  "continuations"  and 
hoped  that  every  broadsheet  in  the  easv  jacket,  beardle8&  whiskerlees-^ 
country,  sacred  to  the  extension  of  androtondyif  of  the  "upper  daises.'* 
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But  thej,  too,  have  their  laugh  at  us,  siye  way,  struggle  for  freedom  1  This, 

and  cancatnre  our  odd  costume.  we  think  is  not  too  strong  a  represen- 

And  let  us  remember  there  are  ques-  tation  ot  what  the  British  govem- 

tions  coming  up  from  China  that  carry  ment,  without  the  intelligent  com- 

us  entirely  out  of  the  region  of  the  plicity  of  the  bulk  of  the  British 

amusiug,  and  claim  our  sober  thought,  people,  is  now  doing  in  China,  as  we 

Not  to  open  up  the  history  of  earlier  shall  endeavour  to  maJce  plain. 

coUisiona  with  this  people,  nor  to  trace  "  Pshaw,"  we  hear  from  some  intelli- 

cenaorioosly  the  growth  of  our  com-  gent   reader,   a  little  shocked   and 

merdal  de^inge  with  them,  and  the  alarmed  at  the  trouble  of  haying  to 

means  by  whicn  that  growth  has  been  reconsider  a  thine,  "this  will  be  a 

fostered,  look  at  the  fact  that  from  tea  defence  of  those  Taipings.     Didn't 

alone,  we,  the  British  people,  derive  I  read  in  the  newspapers,  &c.,  &c.*' 

an  annual  revenue  of  £5,000,000,  and  But  are  you  aware,  my  dear  sir,  that 

that  the  English  commerce  with  China  the  only  newspaper  in  Shanghai  is 

is  worth  £22,000^000  a-year.  the  British  government  official  organ. 

Every  thing  affecting  the  stability  and  that  from  it  the   other  Chin- 

of  an  empire  so  related  to  us  becomes  ese  x>apers   get  all   their  news  of 

f<f  importance  to  the  commercial  men  the  insurrection?    "No,  you  did  not 

of  the  day.    If  the  commercial  public  know  this."    I  thought  so.    Well, 

of  Great  Britain  are  made  to  believe  suppose  you  had  been  the  Government 

by  any  means  that  the  "rebels'"  sue-  there,  and  had  governed  a  little  too 

cess  would  impair  their  trade,  then  it  much,  and  got  into  collision  with  these 

must  be  confessed  the  rebels  would  insurgents,  and  the  editor  of  your 

find  small  favour  in  many  Endish  organ  printed  rather  a  bad  account  of 

circles.    The  only  way  to  concmate  them,  do  you  think  you  could  not 

these  circles  is  to  show  that  the  onlv  manage  to  overlook  that)  When  you 

reasonable  chance  of  a   continueo,  had  made  them  your  enemies,  could 

increased,  and  honourable  traffic  with  you  blame  the  highly  res]^table  edi- 

China  ia,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  let  tor  of  your  organ  for  thinking  your 

tiie  Chinese  alone  to  settle  their  own  enemies  a  sad  set  of  ruffians?     Of 

quarreL^     We  believe  this  can  be  course  not     Well,  good  sir,  that  is 

snown.  and  we  shall  midce  the  attempt,  the  very  thing  that  has  taken  place. 

Look,  acodn,  at  the  immense  popu-  You  do  not  read  "  blue  books  r  Of 
lation  of  China,  and  the  huge  space  course  not.  No  one  does,  who  can 
It  occupies  in  those  vast  and  ill-denned  help  it.  Well,  there  is  a  blue  book 
breadths  of  Eastern  soil,  with  the  on  this'  point,  in  which  Mr.  Bruce 
concerns  of  which,  political  and  re-  fi^es  largely.  Mr.  Bruce  is  at  war 
ligious^  we  are  every  year  becoming  with  the  insurgents  in  China,  and  he 
more  implicated  What  course  are  is  at  war  with  them  in  this  blue  book : 
we  to  steer  among  them— interven-  so  he  has  given  all  the  worst  and 
t ion  or  neutrality?  What  precedent  most  injurious  reports  in  circulation 
are  we  now  to  create?  What  are  we  among  their  enemies  of  these  insm-- 
to  declare  we  shall,  alone  or  with  allies,  gents,  and  charges  them  with  cruelties 
consider  a  catiu  belli  ?  We  speak  which  (at  page  161)  are,  by  British 
not  now  of  the  just  and  defensible  interpreters,  set  down  to  other  par- 
vindication  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  ties.  Do  vou  know  Chinese,  reader  ? 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  "bar-  "No."  Of  course  not;  few  in  these 
barians"  without,  but  of  the  disputes  countries  do.  Professor  Julien,  of 
amon^  the  people  themselves.  And,  Paris,  is  believed  to  know  the  written 
especially  ifit  be  shown  that  a  section  language  of  China  better  than  any 
ofany  Eastern  nation,  with  such  light  other  man  in  Europe,  yet  he  has  often 
aa  has  reached  them,  imbibing  our  declared  he  could  not  utter  a  sentence 
ideas,  striving  after  our  freedom,  our  that  would  be  intelligible  in  China. 
jwit  and  equu  laws,  and  our  Protest-  Suppose,  then,  that,  like  Mr.  Wade, 
ant  religion,  enter  on  and  wage  a  war  you  were  in  collision  with  these  in- 
of  insurrection,  are  we  to  oe  held  surgents,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
ready,  with  sucn  force  as  we  can  em-  informationregarding them,  who  could 
ploy,  to  bolster  up  the  heathenism  and  blame  you  if  you  mterpreted  their 
the  despotism,  against  those  who,  wild-  words  and  deeds  a  little  harshly  ?  Of 
ly,  pernaps — ^grotesquely,  perhaps—  course,  you  and  they  would  not  be  at 
but  in  an  earnest,  and,  to  us,  inonen-  war  if  you  did  not  believe  them  un- 
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worthy,  and  jrott  would  see  their  patty,  particularly  if  he  bb  a  friend,  or  a 
de^  iu  the  light  of  the  quarrel,  of  dependaiit,  or  a  guefit,  or  sometninz 
coiu*86.    Now,  that  We  fear  nas  taken  else,  of  the  Govenmietit  oht  tiiere,  that 
place.    Just  to  ehoW  how  easy  the  isgoteruingtooinuch?"  Mr.Wingrove 
thing  is,  taJiie  this  c^ise : — Some  gehtle-  Gooke  -Was  out  of  his  depth  When  he 
men,  in  no  w^y  at  wfeit  with  the  in-  entered  on  an  analysis  of  i  teligiou? 
surgents,  were  conducted  by  one  of  inovement  ih  China,  ifa  his  letters  to 
their  officers    intd    Nankin.     They  the  Time^.     He  sets  down  to  the 
ihanked  him  for  his  kindness  and  at-  ''  rebels"  ihe  riiih  of  public  works, 
tention.   "  Don't  mention  it,"  said  he,  which  Mr.  OllphaUt,  ih  his  "NiltTativc 
"  are  we  not  Luiig  pan  ti  huingV^  (bre-  of  Lord  Elgin's  Mission"  (p.  392,  vol  L ;, 
thren  of  the  same  womb).  Now,  this  assigns  to  the  "  mismanagement"  of 
expression,  current  among  them,  Mr.  the  Imperialists,  whom  we  afe  sup« 
Wade  has  to  translate,  when  the  head  t)orting,  and  whom   the  insurgent* 
of  the  Taipings  employs  it  to  declare  would  i^move.    Mr.  Albeit  Smith. 
we  are  the  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ,  once»  in  the  same  spirit  ridictlled  the 
and  he  (Mr.  Wade)  states  that  Tai-  Christian  element  in  CninM^^  whel- 
ping cslls  Ciirist  his  uterine  brother^  tered  hiinself  under  thb  bishop  of 
a  translation  quite  literal,  but  con-  Victoria ;  but  he  hid  to  own  before  a 
veying  an  idea  untrue  anu  o&ensiye  London  audience  that  he  had  mis- 
in  the  extreme.  represented  the  Bishop  utterly.  Per- 
Our  friend,  however,  did  notread the  haps  Mr.  Oliphant  had  the  ffar  of  ^ 
blue  book,  but  the  Times,    The  pre-  like  exposure  before  his  eves,  trben, 
bent  writer,  when  a  younger  mah  than  fob  one  of  his  fescdpsideii,  fie  gives  a 
he  is  now,  was  happy  in  the  belief  "high  clerical  authority/ —fei-eat, pro- 
that  all  the  Tinted  correspondents  told  babiy,  because  uhknown. 
was  reliable,  and  sometimes  congra-       There  only  reittains  one  other  Trit- 
tulated  hltiaself  thus:  "What  d  bless-  ness,  the  value  of  whose  testimuiiv 
ing  these  Correspondents  are!  Of  course  it  ii^  right  to  estimate^  namely,  Si: 
I  can't  leave  iny  duties,  my  lare%  and  John    Bowring.     Kb   CrOvernor  li 
penatei,  Ahd  tuh  off  to  See  OrbnstAdt  Hbng  Kong,  as  a  well  khbwn  anther, 
and  Japan,  and  the  Prince's  Anlericatt  and  an  acKnowledgfed   Authority  oa 
balls,  and  that  codl-headed  ihadman  matters  of  trade  with  the  East,  Sir 
on  the  tope  at  Niagara ;  but  here,  in  Johh's  apptt)bation  of  oUr  proceedin?s 
the  Times,  aided  with  the  *  illustra-  ih  China,  and  his  condertmation  of 
tions  taken  on  the  spot  by  our  own  the  rebels,  may  be  held  to  be  cor. 
artist,' I  can  see   all,  and  t)erhaps  clUsive.    But  to  form  a  just  estimate 
more,  thati  if  I  Were  there  myself."  of  the  opinion  of  any  on^  you  must 
But,  my  dear  reader,  I  am  pained  to  take  ifato  account  his  stand-point,  anJ 
tell  you,  this  happy  illusioti  was  dis-  cat)acity  for  judging.    Sir  John  be^an 
pelled  some  years  ago.    It  hd-ppened  life  as  editor  of  the  Westminster  P- 
on  this  wise.     For  otlbe,  feti  Itish  vietv,  and  may  be  fairly  enough  Ba]f 
county  was  favoured  on  the  same  day  fbsed  to  have  ke^t  bace  with  that 
with  the  presence  of  "btlr  bWri  cor-  cremilousext)onentof^*freeinqairv." 
respondent"  of  the  Tlnvss-,  and  thb  Mariy  good  men  Wotdd   not  valu'' 
present  writer.    The  present  writet  highly  thb  opinion  of  the  IK«<mifl.«f'''' 
read  in  the  Tim^s  the  accouht  of  a  oh  Jl  rfeligious  movement  ih  England ; 
day's  proceedings,    Which    he   had  still  less  would  Such  an  opmion  ou  a 
much  better  bjiporttmities  of  bbserv-  fellgioits  movement  in  China  own- 
ing  thah    "  our    own    toi-respbnd-  mahd  our  confidence.    But  Sir  John 
ent."    It  would  take  too  mUch  time  Bowring,  besides  this  disqaalificatioi;. 
to  repesLt  the   process   of   thought  is  A  Gdtfetninent  official,  comraittfl 
that  commenced  thereiibcm,  but  the  fhlly  td  all  its  t)roceeding8.     Wh- 
conclusion,  not  without  sighs,  Was  Wonders  if  he  bfe  prepared  to  jnstify 
this:— **Dear  me !  if  * dllr  own fcorl-es-  them  1    Heis  the  devoted misaiciianr 
poudent'  fills  up,  shades  down,  di-  of  trade.    Biit  our  trade  with  China 
minishes,  mtlgnines,  distorts,  and  ex-  feonsist^  maihly  of  tea  that  we  im- 
aggerates  thus,  when  he  }s  in  my  own  pbrtj  ahd  opium  wliich  the  Chice^o 
hatlte  coiinty,-  how  c«in  I  believe  him  Wijr  frbiti  our  Indi^ii  eitthirtJ.    Kov. 
when  he  depicts  in  graphic  lines  the  if  the  "ffebels"  shoiild  be  the  np- 
perils  of  Art-tic  voyages  ftrbund  the  potlent^  bf  the  bpinm  trade,  ahfl  Sir 
Pole,  ot  thfe  i>ectiliarities  of  i  Chinese  JbM  Bowfihg  it*  patton  ita^  frieml. 
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i  he  to  be  regarded  ad  an  impartial  another  that  the  thing  must  have 

itue.-d  on  the  point?    The  fact  isj  fallen  through.   A  little  mortification 

le  only  men  who  have  yet  bbtaiiied  theredt  indisposed  them  to  make  any 

iO  ear  of*  the  British  people  are  men,  further  inquiry,  and  so  dreary  jrears 

rerj'  one  of  them,  as  we  nare  shown,  passed,  when  we  only  had  notices  in 

1  Mpacitated  by  position  from  giving  the  trade  reports  from  Ohin^  bf  the 

^  tlie  whole  facts  of  the  case.    It  rebels  seizing  towns,  or  attacking  pro- 

u\y  be  said,  indeed,  that  tne  tnith  vinces,  all  equally  difficult  to  name 

.a<3t  have  leaked  out  from  French  and  to  remember.     But  there  was 

Titers,  had  the  "rebels**  been  so  good  cause  for  this  silence.    They 

ili^represented.     A  single  sentence  could  not  commimicate  with  us.  Here 

111  throw  a  flood  of  hght  on  this  is  the  proof: — In  August  last  a  body 

••)int: — "The  Taiping  patriots  are  of  the  "revolutionaries,"  with  friendly 

e'tt'rmined  opponents  of  idolatry,  so  intentions,  which  they  announced  be- 

iiat  in  the  course  of  their  progress  forehand,  invited,  aa  thev  believed. 

lirou^h  the  empire  they  have  so  ef-  by  the  Allies,  came  and  stationed 

rctuallv  abolisned  the   idols,  that  themseltes  before  Shanghai^  without 

t  is  said  that  over  a  region  compre-  making  any  hostile  advance.    Their 

itndinz  sixty  millions  of  people  not  friendly  approach  was  greeted  with 

^1  itlol  is  now  to  be  found.    The  shot  and  shelL  "  Canister  indsmooth- 

iiiages  of  Mary  and  Ilomish  saints  bore   inuskets,**   Lieutenant-Colonel 

ncet  with  the  same  fate  as  those  of  March,  commanding  the  garrison  at 

Juildha.    They  make  no  distinction."  Shanghai,  reports   as  used   against 

riion  "  M.  Hue,  formerly  Missionary  them  with  effect    It  is  not  stated 

\.|io&tolic  in  China,"  author  of  two  that  they  ever  fired  a  shot,  or  made 

:iuch-read  and  over-rated  volumes,  is  a  hostile  demonstration.    No  British 

K't  likely  to  smile  on  them  very  be-  soldier  lost  blood  enough  to  colour  a 

lignly,  nor  will  our  French  allies,  if  despatcL    It  does  not  appear  that 

it  ail  religious,  be  prepossessed  in  their  they  were  "  warned  off  "  by  any  pro- 

'iivour.  clamation  received  by  them  till  the 

Now,  what  is  the  position,  and  what  23rd  August,  and  they  had  retreated 

}.e  peciiharities,  of  the  Taipings  ?  after  the  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

S''>t  to  drag  our  readers  tlirough  the  as  he  modestly  puts  it,    "was  en- 

irly  history  of  the  movement  over  couraged  to  fire  upon  tnem  a  few 

Uikh  some  obscurity  rests,  and  which  rockets  and  shell,"  before  the  22nd  ! 

Mt  intermixed,  some  of  tne  romance  AU  this  is  printed  in  full  in  a  London 

|i  which  the  less  solid  missionary  Gazette  Extraordinary  of  November 

iterature  deli^^ts,  let  it  be  stated  at  14, 1860,  and  oh  the  stren^h  of  this 

nee  that  the  xaiping  dynasty  dates  daring  defence  of  Shanghai  against  a 

trf  edicts  "  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  body  of  friendhr  troops,  the  Royal 

.^iiin."     We  all  rpmemoer  how  tep  Marines,  the  Madras  Artillery,  and 

»'  xiA  ago  we  heard  of  the  movement,  various  pfiicers,  D' Grady,  Cavanagh, 

n«l  the  sanguine  and  well-disposea  &c.,  ana,  to  crown  all.  Her  Majesty's 

'jnccd  over  a  "nation  bom  in  a  ships  Nimrodand  Pioneer,  are  com- 

:.>y."    Then  came  tidings  of  ravages,  mended  for  good  service  !    Itis  really 

V  essea,  cities  sacked,  people  founa  hard  to  read  this  without  a  smile. 

•  uJ  liy  hundreds  ana  thousands  in  But  that  smile  passes  away  when  we 


many 

int  the  Chinese  gentleman   never 

.-itates  about  suicide  when  "  the  «•  When  my  army  reached  Soochou, 

itiLition"  becomes  difficult,  and  that  Frenchmeu,  accompanied  by  people  of 

threatened  successful  assault  is  the  other   nations,    came  there  to    trade. 

Ignal  for  wholesale  self-destruction.  They  personally  called  upon  me,  and  ih- 

ne  tide  of  public  feeling  on  a  ques-  ^'^^^  me  to  come  to  Shanghai,  to  consult 

ion  of  fact,  at  a  distance  and  without  pPc^^titJg  f"endly  relitions  betweeti  na 

ny  moneWjearings,  soon  turns,  '^^^S^^;  ,^rZX^^^^^^^ 

nd  80  the  good  people  who  were  Father,  and  Jcaua  the  HeaTenly  Eldfer 

ii>>ilant  over  the  babyhood  of  Young  Brother,  and  are.  therefore,  of  One  reh- 

hma  were  fain  to  hold  their  tongue  gion  and  of  one  origin  with  us,  I  plKccd 

ti  public,  and  in  private  owned  to  one  entire  and  undoubted  conddence  in  their 
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words,  and  consequently  came  to  meet   judiced  chaTacter,  unattainable.   In 
yon  at  Shanghai."  1855  the  Bev.  W.  0.  Bums  made  ai 

The  unexpected  repuke  he  charges   Ji^i^ll^f  i:^i*fet?J^S 
on  the  French,  who,  te  declares,  oSly   ?v?*^ill^^t^;^* '^^"S 

^i  t'^^thriSv^VFa^    fSl'^tSel^n^nSSS 

SWhai.  they  Luld  have  taken  it    ^f  cSSSS^b^r^'SSSTt 

^®  ^^  •  he  do  not  visit  any  city  or  district  in 

**I  have,  howeyep,  taken  into  con-  possession  of  the  rebek  That  is  to 
sideration  that  you  and  we  alike  worship  g^y  :  we  have  been  brought  into  the 
Jeans,  and  that  after  all  there  exists  be-  position,  that  a  missionary  desiring  to 
tween  us  the  rehitionship  of  a  c^mon    ^  -^  ^^^  ^  ^       \        ^rt  : 

basis  and  common  doctrmes.  Moreover,  i  v**va«  K^^^^J^,  **«».^.  «  w:(,„,, 
I  came  to  Shanghai  to  make  a  treaty,  in  and  we  call  this  neutrality !  ^eWi. 
order  to  see  us  connected  together  by  by  our  soldiers  and  sailora,  the  ports 
trade  and  commerce.  I  did  not  come  a^id  harbours  for  the  Impenalists 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  with  you.  and  we  exclude  a  man  from  our  pro- 
Had  I  at  once  commenced  to  attack  the  tection  who  visits  these  millions,  ^hn, 
city  and  kill  people,  that  would  have  against  the  cruelty,  the  oppresaor., 
been  the  same  as  the  members  of  one  the  ruinous  despotism  of  an  alien 
famUy  fighting  amongst  themselves,  jace,  are  manfufly,  and  in  a  spirit 
which  would  have  caused  the  mips  to  ^^ich  might  be  copied  with  advan- 
ridicule  us.  ^^^  elsewhere^  fighting  for  freedom ; 

Dwelling  on  the  charitable  hope    and  we  call  this  neutnuity ! 
that  there  must  be,  among  the  Bri-       Do  you,  my  dear  sir,  havinz  read 
tish,  some  "  men  of  sense,  who  know    the  lS,mes  this  morning,  ana  no» 
the  principles  of  right"  he  proceeds,    solacing  your  evening  hours  with  the 
"  Hence  I  shall,  for  tne  present,  re-    pages  of  the  University,  think  that 
press  this  day's   indignation,''    &c.    the  British  people  know  these  fact»  | 
The  present  writer  confesses  to  have    Theywere  told,  the  other  day,  by  J'' 
failed  where  the  Chinese  rebel  sue-    the  Year  Round,  that  "  the  rebels  in 
ceeded.    He  cannot  repress  his  indig-    Nankin  ate  their  wives"  when  the 
nation  at  the  idea  of  JBritish  troops    commissariat  failed.    Of  conne  the 
firing  on  these  men,  our  friends,  at    British  people  shuddered.    And  the 
war  at  that  very  time  with  the  Mant-    Messrs.  Chambers,  with  their  usual 
choo  dynasty,  with  whom  we,  too,    accuracy,  having  accused  the  insnn^- 
were  at  war.    They  came,  expecting    tionaries  of  being  ^sanguinaiy,'*  '^ 
a  rising  of  the  native  Chinese  in  their    couiee  the  British  people  sighed.   It 
favour,  exactly  as  Garibaldi  approach-    is  a  frightful  thing  to  nave  an  insur- 
ed the  Neapolitan  strongholds  ;  and    rection  that  is  "sanguinary!"    Conld 
we,  in  concert  with  the   Imperial    these  good  gentlemen  kindly  p^^iot 
Tartar  soldiers,  drove  them  away,    out  any  plan  for  conducting  a  leroln- 
with  shot  and  shell ;  sent  after  them    tion  in  China,  or  even  in  Europe,  that 
a  proclamation  warning  them  not  to    would  not  be  "sanguinary."   Itwoul'i 
come ;  and  the  Imperial  troops,  as  it    be  new,  and^  let  us  hope,  welcome 
appeared   from   the   public   prints,    "information  for  the  peo^e"  of  some 
**  (iisembowelled  the  prisoners,  and    of  the   Nationalities.     Why,  Wchh* 
cut  off  the  le^  and  arms  of  the  slain    flowed  like  water  in  China  before  tlu 
to  obtain  theu:  ornaments  !"    When    rebels  were  heard  of.    Impaling  9X^ 
our  relations  with  China  form  the    flaying  had  only  one  drawback  ud(1<' 
topic  of  Parliamentary  inquiry,  let  it    Tartar  rul^  viz.,  the  slowness  oi  tl; 
be  hoped  that  this  Gazette  jSxtraordi-    process.    Heads  were  cut  off,  and  pai^ 
nary  will  be  studied :  for  a  more  hu-    for  in  Quantities;  and  the  carriage  c 
miliating  display  could  hardly  be  pre-    these  becoming  a  heavy  item^e^r 
sented  in  the  history  of  our  "  little    were  received  as  voachensy  and  th 
wars."    No  wonder  communication    payments  made  accordingly!  "Ssnj 
with  the  rebels  has  been  difl&cult,  and    gmnaiy!"    Why  Garibaldi  did  n' 
information,  of  a  reliable  and  unpre-    unsheath  a  maiden  sword  in  5aple> 
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an<I  some  eloeases  may  be  fairly  iconoclasts,    impartially    destroying 

rDough  owned  to  in  the  train  of  his  Madonnas  and  the  images  of  Buddha, 

rictorioua  troops.     Who   does  not  All  this  is  vouched  for  by  missionaries 

know  that  our  own  home  revolutions,  of  various  churches,  and  asserted  by 

with  the  rush  of  angry  armed  thronss,  the  men  themselves ;  and  the  bearing 

and  the  terrible  collision,  with  the  of  the  case  is  thus  put  by  an  intelli- 

rrash  of  old  and  ruinous  institutions  gent  Englishman,  of  undoubted  ve- 

tumbling  into  dust,  with  the  boast-  racity,  ontheBpot(theRev.  Carstairs 

t'ul  shout  of  the  assailant  and  the  Douglas): — "We  much  fear  that  the 

ilesperate  defence  of  the  old  posses-  French  wish  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 

<JT&,  have  been  much  like  chaos  come  the  insurgents  for  the  benefit  of  the 

ijain,  till  order  and  life  grew  slowlv  Romish  Church,  and  the  spread  of 

>ut  of  the  ruin  ?    And  are  we  to  lift  French  influence.    Oh !  may  British 

»ur  eyes  in  sentimental  wonder  that  power  never  be  prostituted  to  such 

in  China,  with  Chinese  ideas  of  life,  purposes !"    This  was  written  in  Sep- 

iritli  Chinese  civilization,  and  with  a  temler,  and  in  Augttst  the  Taiping 

Tartar  dynasty  that  has  long  taught  leader  chaises  the  French  in  tnese 

the  leason  of  cruelty,  there  should  be  terms  : — "  The  French  have  violated 

'xoeitses — camp-followers  restrained  their  faith,  and  broken  the  peace  be- 

lir  00  law  and  bound  by  no  principle,  tween  us." — {LoTidon  Extraordinary 

mltating,  at   an   humble  distance,  &az^<^,  Nov.  14,  already  quoted.)  And 

he  example  set  by  our  Imperial  al-  what  shall  we  gain  by  opposins  the 

iea,  and  ulnstrated  on  our  own  coun-  Taipingsl    Are  they  hostile  1    They 

lymen  last  autumn  ]  say  (same  Gazette) : — 

But  what  are  they  whose  "san-  •«  With  the  Triog  dynasty  your  naUona 

quinary     proceedm^  have  shocked  have  now  a  quarrel;  vou  cannot  have 

K)  many  ?    As  to  their  power,  a  writer  forgotten  the  battle  of  Tientain.    But 

n  the  British  Quarterly  for  April,  our  state,  in  at  present  carrying  on  a 

mly  intent  on  trade,  says : — '*  The  po-  war,  has  no  other  obiect  than  to  regain 

iicion  of  the  Taiping  dynasty  presents  ^^^  own  country.    We  are  at  enmity 

in  important  elementm  the  question,  ^i^^  theTsing  dynasty,  but  withforeign 

That  dynasty  is  hardly  to  be  called  »»^^'"  ^«  ^*^«  "^  ^'*»'^ 

reber  any  longer.    It  appears  to  be  Do  they  refuse  to  trade  with  us  ? 

n  possession  of  nearly  the  half  of  They  say  (same  Gazette)  :-— 

.^hina."  pw't^We  writer  sees,  at  ..Your  countries  attach  much  Im- 

i  fflanoe,  Uiat  when  people  that  were  poHance  to  open  commeKe  and  trade. 

*   ,",Y^S}.***^^y?*^^  ^^  province,  Jjow,  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 

ret  lialf  China,  they  deserve  a  better  ttom  ui  would  be  greater  than  those 

lame.    Let  us  hope  they  may  have  it  giren  by  the  Tsing  dynastv,  for,  after 

»y-and-bye,  but  on  a  better  ground,  the  establishment  of  peaceful  relations 

it  is  known  that  we  onl/ followed  the  with  us,  unrestricted  commerce. might 

l/'hineae  in  our  eompdttive  examUia-  he  carried  on  at  all  places  without  ex- 

ion  Bvstem.    The  Taipings  have  es-  ception." 

ablished  examinations  on  the  four  But  this  may  have  been  the  mere 
jOKpels,  instead  of  Confucius,  for  claptrap  of  a  cunning  leader,  one 
it4»rary  degrees.  They  are  before  us  might  say.  And  we  might  fear  eo,  if 
here.  They  own  the  Scriptures  of  it  were  not  borne  out  1^  such  state- 
he  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  their  ments  as  the  following,  the  interest  of 
tandard  of  faith.  Is  it  strange  that  which  will  account  for  its  length,  as 
1  ten  years  thev  have  only  imper-  it  proves  the  possession  of  the  ele^ 
ectly  supplanted  heathenism  with  ments  of  prosperity-;  it  is  to  be  borne 
Mpture  truth,  in  a  vast  army  occu-  in  mind,  too,  that  these  people  hold 
yink  one-half  of  China?  But  they  the  greater  part  of  six  provinces,  the 
re  doinff  what  thev  can  to  dissemi-  very  best  in  China.  The  writer  Ls 
ate  the  Seriptaiesy  having  a  staff  of  the  Rev.  Griffith  John,  who  visited 
len  employed  in  printing  tnem.  They  Nankin  during  the  autumn : — 
aye  the  Ten  Commandments,  pre-  ^  ^here  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  this 
eded  by  a  prayer,  and  followed  by  a  ^^^  ^ity  to  remind  one  of  idolatry.  / 
oxologr  to  the  Trmity,  m  extensive  ^^n't  think  that  there  U  »ych  a  thing  a»  an 
irculatioa  They  eiuoin  the  stnct  iVfo/  w  idot-wonkw  m  the  city,  Probahfy 
beerrance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and.  as  thUcanbe  wd  af  no  other  city  in  China, 

re  have  eeen^  th^y  are  remorseleee  There  it  no  pubUo  tglf^w  an4  ofhfui 
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smoking,  nox  spirit  drinking  in  the  city.        Thufl  pleads  King  Chang,  vho  is 

All^hese  ^re  strictly  forbidden;  and  describea   by  the  European  gueste 

though  i  know  that  both  tobacco  and  ^^hom  he  entertains  at  his  palace,  as 

opium  are  smoked,  and  spirits  drunk  by  « ^  f^^  ^^^j  agreeable  sort  of  man." 
not  a  few,  yet  It  ".^^ne  so  secretly,  that        j^       observe  how  we  stand  in  rel«- 

not  the  fainteet  wgn  qf  eitli^r  is  to  be  ..      tnthp«p"  nponle     The  Yane-tae 

observed  m  thp  streetq.  ^Wi^Acr«</iq^  tion  to  t^ese  people,     ine  rangiiK 

arebu^  in  rebuilding  the  pfe.    They  nver  passes  for  200  miles  through 

employ  every  cvpenter  and  mason  they  Taiping  soil ;  we  are,  by  the  treaty  tl 

can  find  for  this  purpose.    Shops  of  Tien-tain,  to  navigate  that  river  Qi 

every  description,  on  a  small  scale,  are  soon  as  the  civil  war  is  finished.  But 

opei^,  ?ind  in  some  parts  a  good  deal  of  leave  the  Taipings  and  Tartars  to 

business  is  going  on.  I  was  particularly  themselves,  and  that  event  is  remote 

struck  with  the  fine  and  healthy  appear-  enough.    What  a  temptation  to  Mr. 

ance  of  the  women  and  children.    Most  ^  ^j^^  jj^s  got  us  into  collision 

h1vl\yruTbotl*w^t*^^^^^^^  with  the  insurg^^^^ 

extent,  account  for  the  superiority  of  British  forces  to  fimsh  it,  so  that  tb^ 

their  general  appearance  to  aU  other  part  of  Lord  Eigms  treaty  may  be 

Chinese  women  I  have  seen."  worth  any  thing.    Here  is  his  lord- 
ship's own  naive  account  of  it,  b  a 

That  they  are  ready  and  able  to  despatch  to  Lord  John  Russell  of 

trade  is  beyond  doubt    We  are  now  date — 

allied  with  the  Tartars,  or  Mantchoo  "  Shanghai,  Dec  6,  I860, 

dynasty,  who  are  known  by  all  mis-      .!!.l  *™  °®^  ®^^^  *°  considermg, 

sionarie^  residing  in  the  country  and  )^ith  the  officers  of  the  ImpemlcustoiM 

«,>^«i.;««  *i»«  i«««„««.»  ^v  ♦!./.  vi^rxi/»  m  this  place,  and  with  some  of  the  lead- 

speakmg  the  langu^e  of  the  people  .       ^e^chants,  the   conditions  under 

t6  be  regarded  as  intruders,  as  i^eed  ^^^^y^  ^  ^^^  ^  practicable  and  expe- 

they  are,  by  the  Chinese.       But,  (^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Yang-tsze  river  $x 

says  Mr.  Scarth.  author  of  "Twelve  once  to  trade.    TTie  right  to  navigate  it 

Years  in  China,"  *•  it  is  wit}l  the  Chi-  beyond  Cbin-kiana-foo  does  not  in  strict' 

nese  we  carry  on  all  our  commerce;  ness  arise  under  the  treaty  o/Tien-tsin  m- 

iii  twelve  years'  experience  I  never  til  the  civil  war,  which  now  rages  on  its 

met  a  Tartar  in  the  foreign  trade."  banks,  shall  have  been  suppressed.    The 

"The  Tartars  may  be  relied  on  as  J^^jce  of  Kung  has,  however,  as  your 

improving  and  prosperous  r     Hear  I^'^i^'L'^^  £1^*^^^^ 

Lo?dElpides'cn^th'emby<Hheni^  ^ctt^? ^^'et^^a ^iS^'sp^^^^^^ 

and  rottennesa  of  a  waning  cmhza-  Bruce's  proposal  to  autidpato  that  pt- 

*^®?-    t    ^hl  ^y?  *^®  leadmg  lour-  Hod  by  a  provisional  arrangement," 
nal,  *  *  the  Taipmgs  destroy  everything. 

Miey  l£^i4  Soochou  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  *       Ijct  wy  ttougbtful  ;^eader  eonsider 

The  Jtey-  Mr.  Edwins  goes  to  the  the  meaning  of  the  words  here  nsetl. 

place,  and  finds  that  the  Imperialist  and  he  willsee,  that  the  prospect  of 

niandf^ri^^  destroyed  the  suourbis  to  collision  with  the  Taipings  cannot  he 

protect  the  city,  before  they  fled,  with  remote.    They  hold  the  riyer  banks5> 

aU  the  plunder  they  coui4  remove,  and  a  cood  trade  in  siU^s  and  t«as 

ms  the  Times  owned  the  error?  cannot  Be  anticipated  if  they  continue 

**.The   rebels   are   not   a   perfectly  in  possession;  the?«fore,  let  British 

orthodox  body  of  enlightened  Chris-  ships  clear  tne  banks,  and  British 

tians.^'  •  True ;  still,  hear  themselves,  forces  driv^  the  insorgeots  to  such  s 

and  remember  we  only  ask  that  they  distance  as  the  Prince  of  Sung,  tl^ 

be  let  alone.  Imperialist  foe  of  the  iiismgents,  may 

deem  safe.    Can  there  be  a  better 


"You,  foreign  brethren,  have  had    programme  for  the  coming  Chines** 
the  Qospd  for  more  than  1800  years,    campaign   than   tnia?    Can  Briti^li 


be  imperfect  and  Inoxted.    Icou  must  «*?«i   vw;iJ^o«T*JiltT>^  !•:♦;» 

bear  with  us  for  a  leason,  and  gradually  ^^^'  Woody,  and  rrf^tte^  a&  it  « 

We  shaU  improve.   As  for  the  Gospel,  it  rumone  to   the  country?    Can  the 

is  one;  and  the  foreign  brethren  may  murderers  of  Brabaion  and  BowIl'jT 

rest  assured  that  ^e  are  determined  to  Biore  adroitlv  enlist  their  cotmtmacn 

Uproot  idolatry  out  of  tt^  land,  an4  in  fiffhting  their  hftttkel    Ur.lAyii 

(Iftut  Ciiristlmut7  tn  iti  Bt«ad,'»  heaoT  of  the  Imperial  oostoma  foiti^ 
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ijtablifihmeiit  at  Shanghai,  and  Mr.  "Indeed  (p.  410X  both  Count  Fontia- 

Brace,  who  has  alreadjr  brought  U3  tine  (Russian)  and  Mr.  Beed  (Ameri- 

nto  collision  with  the  insurgents,  is  can)  expressed,  in  the  most  &ank  and 

to  manage  matters  as  upon  consioer-  candid  manner,  t^ie  conyiction  they 

itlon  he  shall  find  expedient]"  and  entertained,  that  t(ie coQcessions they 

^e  have  troops  and  shins,  and  our  had  gained  had  been  due  to  the  pres^- 

r«'.v<els  are  (o  pass  through  ^00  miles  sure  exercised^  at  t}us  juncture,  upon 

f  the  insurgents'  territory,  but  not  the  Imperial  Cabinet  by  France  and 

)ne  farthing  of  duties  shaU  we  pay  England."  Sow  much  terntoiy  Bus- 

I  them,  while  collecting  the  reyenue  sia  gained  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
it  the  trading  ports,  handing  four-  Amoor,  equal  to  the  area  of  Ger- 
' 'ih?  to  the  Tartars,  and  retaining  many,  and  on  the  south,  equal  to  the 
•lu'  fifth  under  the  name  of  indem-  area  of  Italy,  is  only  beginning  to  be 
[iityfor  the  late  war;  this  one-^h,  known  with  surprise  and  alarm.  And, 
lioreorer,  to  be  divided  with  our  good  sir,  do  you  know  that  France 
French  allies.  So  we  have,  by  solemn  has  overreached  us  in  this  treaty— not 
rre:uy,  been  converted  into  tide-  indeed  so  crossly,  but  in  a  degree 
tvaiters  for  the  Tartars,  where  they  ^eat  enougn  to  show  the  necessity 

mid  not  collect  the  dues  themselves,  tor  vigilance  ]  Do  you  know  that  the 

\Ve  do  it  for  ten  per  cent.;  at  the  im-  Tartars  themselves  overreached  us  ? 

linent  risk  pf  collision  with  one-half  Beferring  to  the  treaty  concluded, 

>t  the  Chinese  people,  and  this  the  Mr.  Oliphant  says  of  the  opening  of 

t  t  t^^r  half,  the  halt  that  is  hopefully  the  Yans-tze-Kiang,  ''A  condition  was 

mtending  for   freedom,    that    has  attached  to  this  concession,  that  it 

[Tit.  laiuied  toleration,  and  that  in-  should  not  come  into  effect  until  the 

'it'^s  our  sympathy  and  friendship  in  rebels  were  expelled  from  its  shores" 

I  i.o  name  of  the  "  Sternal  Father  and  (p.  423).  This  was  agreed  to  in  June, 

u-i  Eternal  Elder  Brother."    And  1858.    Mr.  Oliphant  records  it  in  a 

\Tlnle  the  cry   of   "Italy   for   tlio  goodly  octavo  in  December,  1859,  and 

Italians^'  has  been  ringing  through  the  movement,  of  which  Mr.  Oliphant 

i: '  huul,  and  while  the  pobcv  of  non-  says   complacently — as   he  was  no 

i:ttorvention,  as  applied  to  the  Euro-  doubt  led  to  believe — *^  the  late  rebel- 

[   in  nations,  has  been  lauded  on  all  lion  is  in  this  waning  stage,"  (p.  414), 

l:tn>ls,  for  this  piece  of  inglorious  has  gone  on  until,  as  the  writer  in  the 

iiI)]omacy  the  thanks  of  Parliament  British  Quarterly  for  April  teUs  us, 

i  ive  been  voted.    Yet   the  whole  "it  is  in  the  possession  of  nearly 

<i>n^' id  not  accomplished.    Lord  El-  one-half  of  China."     K^ow,  if  ^e 

:iii  has  arrived  in  this  countrv,  and  have  been  taken  in  l^  Russia^  whose 

!,  irdlj  has  he  touched  English  soil,  uncommon  and  disinterested  efforts 

II  he  tells  the  good  people  of  Dover,  to  carry  our  letters  so  surprised  us : 
It  rests  with  ner  Majesty's  repre-  if  we  have   been  mildly   imposed 

mutative  I  have  left  in  that  country  unon  by  the  French*  and  above  all,  by 

»  complete  that  important  work,  the  Tartars  themselves,  is  there  90 

^'c-s  it  nas  to  be  completed;  and  let  need  for  vigilance  in  the  future]  Can 

:^  hope,  that  the  British  people  will  we  trust  the  men  with  whoiq  we 

iHtrain  the  British  Parliament  to  have  made  a  treaty?    They  8howe4 

^  .i  t  •  h  narrowly  the  process.  dis^acef ul  duplicity,  even  wnen  nego- 


"Uere  now.  says  our  friend;  again,  tiating  as  commissioners,  and  tried  to 

'  is  a  piece  ot  alarmist  stuff— mtoler-  cheat  ^lord  Elgin  as  to  the  Emperor's 

«' Ic  croakinff.  Lord  Elgin  must  have  signing.    They  yielded  only  to  oyer- 

>  n.)wn  what  lie  was  about."  Mv  dear  whelming  force,  after  sheddipg  Ei^g- 

T,ilidyouread  through  the  fifty-six  li^b  blood  in  peace;  and  yet,  for  9k 

r^nloa  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin )  treaty  with  such  men,  we  assuqie  an 

Vri>  you  aw^r^  that  our  representa-  attitude  of  virtual  hostility  to  a  power 

ivcij  have  been  cheated  in  China  by  ^possessing  nearly  one  half  of  China,," 

hi*  Rtisaii^is)  You  have  only  to  read  inviting  our  friendship,  entertaining 

hapterxix.oflfr.01iphant's"Narra-  En^n  missionaries,  publishing  th« 

ive  of  Lord  lUgin's  MissioiL"  to  see  Scnptiures.  and  professmg  a  dea^r^  \o 

his.  '^  Much  more  moderate  demands,  be  guide^  V  them.    Is  tnis  to  be  re* 

^bea  preferred  the  year  before  by  the  garded  with  indifference,  and  aU^ip^ 

lE^tem  of  m^ma,  and  tne  Ui^ted  to  pass  under  the  name  of  neutrality? 

ft«te9hi4^peremptorilyvefu«ed'^  Wm  tb^  hope  of  tra4a,  90  b^ttttr 
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founded,  as  regards  Imperialists  than  Haagchow/'  thus  comxnittiB^  sb  its 
Insurgents,  lead'  us  to  resist  a  move-  informants — British  servants  mChina 
ment  in  China,  the  counterpart  of  probably — said,"  crimes  againstciTili- 
which  in  Italy  we  hail  with  applaud-  zation :  and,  when  it  was  shown  that 
ing  cheers?  Bear  in  mind  that  we  Hangcnow  was  not  burned,  but  that 
are  not  now  discussing  the  right  the  Imperialists  set  fire  to  the  suborbe, 
or  wrong  of  the  war — ^let  that  be  does  the  ^m«8  explain)  It  is  as  si- 
accepted  as  you  will — but  the  right  or  lent  as  a  heathen  god.  Even  the  in- 
wrong  of  the  "completion,"  which  terpreters  employed  by  the  British 
Lord  Elmn  says  is  only  ia  pr^ress  in  Mission,  it  is  now  feared,  were  in  the 
the  hanas  of  his  successor,  ms  lord-  ^y  of  the  Imperialists.  Indeed  Mr. 
ship  tells  the  good  people  of  Dover —  Oliphant  seems  to  have  suspected  83 
you  may  read  it  in  the  Times— thsit  much,  for,  describing  "  Old  Chang," 
the  "first  duty"  "diplomacy"  had  to  Mr.  Wade's  teacher,  who,  in  that  »- 
do,  was  "to  punish  with  necessaiy  padty,  went  with  the  Mission  t(i 
severity  deeds  ofbad  faith  and  cruelty  Tien-tsin,  he  says,  he  was  "a  good 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists ;  and  scholar,  an  efficimt  spy  on  hduilf  of 
a  part  of  the  punishment  is,  that  we  his  own  government,  a  gentleman  in 
undertake  for  ten  per  cent  to  collect  his  manner,  a  great  humbug,  and  a 
the  taxes  on  their  enemies'  territories !  confirmed  opium-smoker,"  (page  441.^ 
Look  at  it,  my  dear  sir,  as  a  feat  of  How,  then,  is  information  to  be  had, 
diplomacy ;  look  at  it,  in  its  bearings  and  what  hope  is  there  of  extracting 
on  our  trade  with  China,  ^.e.,  declin-  it  from  interested  parties ;  but  it 
ing  Tartar-China;  look  at  it,  espe-  must  be  sought  by  the  indignant 
cially,  as  it  places  us  to  a  mighty  demand  of  a  whole  oonmnmit)', 
movement,  directed  to  the  liberation  which  must  know,  from  long  expe- 
of.  Lord  Elgin  says,  400,000,000  of  rience  and  some  ooservation,  that  a 
souls,  and  Englishmen  may  well  pause  nation  can  never  interfere  to  repress 
and  reflect  before  they  give  it  the  fiat  the  effort  for  civil  and  religious  free- 
of  their  approbation.  dom,  without  sooner  or  later  meeting 

It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to  toll  us  retribution  ) 
of  the  alleged  barbarities  of  the  in-  It  will  not  do  to  say,  with  the  not 
Burgents.  Admit  all  the  evil  charged  verv  clear  or  consistent  BrilUh  Qrtar- 
upon  them  by  their  enemies,  and  it  is  terlp  reviewer,  that  "  China  in  this 
little  when  set  beside  the  cruelties  country  means  tea  and  cotton."  It 
owned  by  the  friends  of  the  Impericd-  means  one-fourth  of  the  human  race, 
ists.  Qranted,  that  they  are  very  de-  There  are  higher  human  interests 
fective  in  their  views  of  truth ;  they  than  tea  and  cotton ;  but  if  there  be 
are,  on  the  showing  of  their  enemies  men  incapable  of  appreciating  them, 
even,  fighting  for  liberty,  and  nothing  still  we  can  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
is  certain  if  there  be  not  among  our  trade  with  China  has  kept  pace 
them  thousands  of  nominal  Christians  with  the  progress  of  the  insurgents, 
Btniggling  for  leave  to  live  in  a  hea-  only  declining  in  1867,  by  2«,000,OiH» 
then  country.  If  we  do  not  aid,  we  pounds  in  tea,  owing  to  our  Lorcha 
should  not  interfere  against  theuL  war  with  the  Imperialists.  Besides, 
Great  Britain  will  be  degraded  indeed,  aU  the  time  we  have  been  fighting  the 
if,  prompted  by  Sir  J.  Bowring  and  a  Tartars,  we  have  increased  our  trade 
small  knot  of  literary  men  and  Go-  with  the  Chinese,  whom  they  rule, 
vemment  ofiicials,  interested  more  or  And  very  gratifying  most  it  be  to  all 
less,  all  of  them,  in  misleading  the  to  whom  tea  and  cotton  are  pan- 
public,  she  frown  on  these  people,  mount  blessings,  and  a  thriving  trade 
And  yet  there  is  no  hope,  so  far  as  the  perfection  of  human  weal,  to  hear 
we  see,  of  averting  this,  but  from  our  ^rt^tsA  Quarterly  reviewer  say, 
public  opinion  demanding  informa-  after  some  rather  rhetoricaJ  oompari- 
tion  till  it  is  forthcoming.  Lord  John  sons  between  "murderous  red  lai- 
Russell  was  asked  the  other  night  for  pings"  and  red-taputts: — "We  very 
papers  to  prove  that  the  Taipings  have  much  doubt  if  the  Taipings  woold 
proclaimed  a  toleration  that  would  prove  much  more  barbarous  than  the 
do  credit  to  a  European  Power.  Did  Mantohooites  (i&  the  Imp»islists\ 
he  give  it?  No.  The  clerks  were  too  and,  probably,  if  warfare  were  orcr, 
busy  to  have  copies !  The  2\m^  an-  they  would  settle  down  as  tiie  expo- 
bounces  that  the  insurgents  "burned  nents  of  the  popular  desire  for  pes<^ 
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and  industry,  let  them  be  as  tyranni-  than  this,  in  the  interest  of  opium, 

cal  as  they  ma^ ."  be  drawn  into  antagonism  with  an 

To  the  questions  thus  raised^  then,  imposing  portion  of  China,  entitled, 

we  invite  public  attention.    Inrorma-  as  truly  as  Italy  or  France,  to  right 

tion,  wa  know,  will  be  sought  from  its  own  wrongs,  and  wage  its  own 

more  than  one  quarter  in  Parliament  stru^le  for  sucn  civil  and  spiritual 

Let  an  intelligent  press,  imbued  with  freedom,  as  it,  vaguely,  perhaps,  but 

a  strong  love  of  national  rights,  urge  yet  really  and  earnestly  desiderates? 

the  thorough  sifting  of  the  Chinese  Shall  Christian  Britain  pray  for  the 

case.    ShaU  Russia,  under  cover  of  a  abolition  of  idolatry,  and  yet,  when  a 

common  cause  with  us,  construct  a  mighty  internal  convulsion  brea^  up 

mighty  antagonistic  Oriental  empire,  this  largest,  and  most  inaccessible, 

to  do  battle,  some  day,  with  us  ana  and  most  compact  mass  of  heathen- 

with   incipient   civilization  ?     Shall  ism  in  the  world,  shall  Britain,  un- 

France,  under  the  guise  of  alliance  der  the  delusion  that  commercial  ne- 

with  us,  forward  the  plans  of  intrieu-  cessities  demand  it,  interpose  to  heal 

ing  JesuitSj  who,  as  this  friendly  de-  the  breach,  and  put  down  the  dis- 

lineator,  Mr.  Oliphant  shows,  are  in  turbing  forces »    Shall  we  hold  up  a 

form  nearly  as  much  converted  to  the  (Government  which  Lord  Elgin  admits 

Chinese  as   the  Chinese   to   them,  is  the  worst  in  the  world,  '*  owing  to 

while,  in   fact   they   are   grasping  its  weakness  and  maladministration," 

power  and  influence?    And,  finally,  and  this,  by  putting  down,  if  possible, 

shall  Britain,  led  in  i^orance  by  Sir  men  who  proclaim  to  friends  and  foes 

John  Bowring,  and  his  friends  in  the  their  wish  to  make  China  a  Christian 

interest  of  tea  and  cotton,  and,  more  nation  ? 


MIKOB  MINSTRELSY. 

Iv  literature,  like  most  other  thin^  of  Mr.  Tenn^n,  as  it  bloomed  under 

beneath  the  sun.  has  its  fashions  which  that  of  Wmtehead  or  Ben  Jonson. 

change  with  the  changing  years,  it  Every  other  dog  may  have  its  day ; 

owns  at  least  one  fashion  which  seems  statesmen  may  change  their  colours 

through  aJl  time  to  show  neither  de-  from  hour  to  hour ;  imperial  dynas- 

cadence  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Look-  ties,  schools  of  painting,  of  polite  let' 

ing  back  from  age  to  age,  from  nation  ters,  of  religious  thought,  may  rise 

to  nation,  we  seem  never  to  reach  the  and  fall ;  France  may  proudly  hug  the 

period  when  versespinning  was  un-  fetters  which  Italy  has  at  last  sue- 

imown  or  but  little  practised.    Bibli-  ceeded  in  tearing  off;  smooth-shaven 

cal  prophecies,  Brahmin  theogonies,  faces  and  limp  skirts  may  be  displaced 

Roman  laws,  and  Norse  legends,  were  b}r  the  hugest  beards  and  the  widest 

all  alike,  as  a  thing  of  course,  set  out  crinoline ;  ou^this  fashion  alone  seems 

in  rythmical  cadences  for  the  general  to  thrive  equally  in  all  seasons,  under 

ear.    Of  the  singers  of  ancient  Greece  all  conditions  of  national  and  social 

and  Rome  we  may  be  sure  that  only  life.    Unchecked  by  the  cold  rain  of 

a  very  small  proportion  have  been  intellectual  creeds,  unharmed  even  by 

handed  down  to  our  own  davs.    In  the  fierce  beams  of  scientific  progress, 

the  darkest  hours  of  the  old  Latin  this  hardyevemeen  keeps  on  puzzling 

empire,  amid  the  wildest  storms  of  the  critical,  andf  amusing  the  reflective 

medieval  Christendom,  the  voices  of  mind,  by  always  pnttmg  forth  new 

countleesminstrelsneveroeased  sound-  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the  place  of 

ing  more  or  less  tunefully  on  the  ears  those  it  has  just  been  shedding  over 

of  thenr  own  generation.    Poetry  of  a  the  counters  of  numerous  publishers, 

certunldnd  was  clearly  as  common  in  and  the  writing-tables  or  yet  more 

the  days  of  Juvenal  and  Gray,  as  in  numerous  editors, 
those  of  Virgil  and  Shakspeare.    The       Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  regular 

fashion  of  writing  verses  neither  came  and  unceasing  flow  or  new  poems — as 

in  with  the  Regency,  nor  died  out  in.  courtesy  we  are  fain  to  call  them 

with  Byron  and  Shelley.    It  blooms  all— into  the  editorial  recesses.    All 

as  vigorously  under  the  laureateship  the  year  through  they  k^  pooriog 
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in  from  every  quarter  of  the  Englishr    tbat  scan  and  constrae,  wiU  not  find 

speaking  world.  For  each  new  noveJa    that  leisure  wasted  when  he  drops 

vou  may  took  to  see  advertised  at    d<yin|to  the  everyday  work  of  writing 

least  one   gr  two  ne^  volumes  qf   prose.    One  person^' at  least,  will  hare 

poeti7i  <^4  ^^  the   two,  we  hm    qeenall  the];)etterfor  Buchatnuning, 

rather,  speaking  generally,  read  the    whatever  the  world  fnay  tlunk  of  its 

poetry  than  the  novel   0ntJie  whole,    eiarlier  fruits. 

there  are  written,  we  should  say,  fewer       But  the  good  he  hfts  done  may  go 

volumes  of  execrable  verse  than  of   even  further,    ^t  is  ^ot  too  much  to 

execrable  or  even  i^differe^^  prose,    saythat  our  written  poetry  is  the  salt 

To  write  two-thirds  of  the  novels,    oi  our  national  speech — the  one  tie 

tales,   sermons,   memoirs,  books   ot   which  holds  all  clasaes  of  Bntons 

travel,  that  make  their  y^xlj  appeals    boun4  in  one  natural  brotherhood  of 

to  public  ^mpatby,  needs  a  much    spoken  thought  and  feeling.    In  the 

snialler  stock  di  iudustry,  talent,  and    son^  of  our  poets  are  preserved  for 

general  knowledge,  than  it  does  to    us,  m  happy  union,  the  homely  graces 

write  an  average  yolunf^e  of  the  poetry    of  cotts^e  life  and  the  delicate  refine- 

which  reviewers  care  to  notice  but    ments  of  a  lordlier  breeding.  Thoughts 

ver^  briefly  or  in  t)ie  lun^p.    ^he  very    that  priuces  would  not  be  ashamed  to 

z^otio^  of  writing  yerses  implies  a,  cer-    foci,  are,  for  the  most  part,  embodied 

taiu  amount  of  thoug};t  in  the  selec-    in  words  which  the  poorest  peasant 

tion  ot  fit  ideas,  and  pf  care  in  the    might  understand,  even  if  he  did  not 

a^ustment  of  rythmicd  phrases,  be-    use  them  all  in  his  daily  talk.    Stray 

yond  wt^at  of  either  would  be  com-    bits  of  national  sons  are  stored  away 

monly  deemed  essential  for  the  writ-    into  the  corners  of  our  brains  j  odd 

ing  of  ordinary  prose.    An  inferior    verses  take  up  their  abode  among  iis 

novelist  is  virtually  shackled  by  no    as  familiar  household  words.    In  the 

rules  but  those  of  his  own  framing,    speech  of  our  favourite  poets  we  hail 

His  poor  or  stolen  thoughts  may  be    the  purified  essence,  the  finest  musi- 

wrapt  up  in  a  wonderful  nash.  of  vile    cal  expression  of  our  own  voices.  But 

grammar  and  mongrel  English,  coated    for  the  powerful,  though  silent,  teach- 

with  a  thick  froth  of  vul£»r  smart-    iu^s  of  a  By^on,  or  a  ^^lu^a^  ova 

nesses,  and  garnished  with  a  grand   written  prose  would,  ere  long,  degene- 

display  of  tinsel  sentiment;  and  yet    rate  into  the  un-English  jargon  of  a 

the  odds  are,  that  his  book  will  sell,    newspaper  rendering  from  Kenters 

and  that  another  one  will  repeat  the    telegrams;  or,  worse  stilL  mto  the 

faults  which  his  first  success  will  have    rattung  dli^ointod  stipshoo,  dear  to 

taught  him  tp  regard  as  beauties.  But    most  writer^  of  the  ama^  and  funny 

the  sn^^  ipoet,  ^oweyer  weak  or  faulty    school.    And  the  same  good  olSce  is 

he  ^ay  othepf ise  be,  is  tie4  up  from    rendered,  each  iQ  his  own  degree,  by 

SQx^ei  f^t  Ic^t,  of  the  liberties  taken    all  those  lesser  ;ninstrels  who  snea 

by  }^is  fellow  scribbler.    In  spite  of   about  their  several  spheres  t]ie  music 

himself,  he  must  pick  his  words  and   t^ey  have  either  caught  fxpm  other 

pay  ^m^  little  h^d  tQ  tl^e  rules  of  souk  or  inhaled  |rei^  ^m  Qeaven 

syntax.    His  fancies  Vy^i^^^  trim-    itself. 

med  and  polistiea  intp  a  CQpaparatiyely  By  all  meaufi^  therefore,  let  the  taste 
decent  shaoe.  He  learns  perforce  to  for  scribbling  venues  live  ^nd  spread, 
write  f^ir  Saxop-ftisljsflj  to  say  \y^h^t  But  what  sh^ll  we  say  about  the  rage 
h^  would  #^y  V^  moderately  Qt  and  for  publishing  them?  Of  all  the 
few  words^  to  pick  up  i$on(ie  piaipf  voluqies  that  await  pwr  notice  at  this 
ruja^  fo,r  the  acqui?e?R^ftt  P^  »  wauly  moment,  how  m^ny  ^re  ever  likelr  to 
euec^iye  style,  ^x^d  to  f^^i^^  the  be  read  beypnd  the  p^e  of  their 
n^anifold  grt^ce^  the  ^tx^ngtb,  tl^e    authors'  nearer  f^ei^d^?    'Vfe  'are  al- 


teach,  and  which  ne^^p^pers,  cheap  chasp^^,  eye^  shouli^  it  ^d  a  pohlishar 

g^ye^^essesL  a^d  -lyfit^ra  of  funny  willing  to  risk  ii^qx^  Hpon  it  than  his 

-fgae  (U  tjieir  wornt  tp  ?fta^gle  ^nd  name.    Yet  %omebpw  the  t^injsa  do 

q1&  "  Aa  those  ii^ov^  ea^est  who  tumble  out  ix^  shoalfl)  ap4  Mm«  fe^ 


SjlemQ4tp4i!B09i*'9oVew)^Qhaii   a^e  even  faar4y  Qgottga  to  retell  a 


^ 
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mand  for  them  may  be,  tbere  can  be  "  P»i*««  to  Him  who  vu  inTisil4o,  )fnt  noif 

no  qnestion  about  tbe  supply.    As  to  ^®  ^<*^«  ^  ^  ^^<»1<*  ^"^  •*'  completeness ; 

^K^'^iJ^  T  "*       K  ^  ^  ^A  I^^^'wiUi  mtelligence  perfeeted.  »d  ayow 

dark.    A  book  of  poems  by  Gerald  ^ea^ty  ^U  fiKo,  an^  or4«r  Pii  Pfo wHy. 
3ia5sey,  or  Owen  Mereditn,  at  once 

asserts  its  vitality:  but  bow,  for  ip-  " PralBes to  Hinq,  we yeefliip  hpiir|>7l)oiir^ 

stance,  came  tbe  emiaions  of  Mr.  Jonn  .„?»?  '«*turefc                              ' 

second  edition    impnnted  on  tbe  «nd  hIb  creatures 

title  page  ?     Tbere  is  life,  or,  at  least,  Dr»w  mind  and  eMence  thence,  and  bliw, 

the   nroipise    of  it  in   Mr.  M.  E.  and  »do»tion.':t                ^  n  -t^^* 
Bri^aon's   verses;   but  we   sbould 

certainly  Ijke  to  know  wbat  sort  But  whatever  tbe  call  piay  be  fqr 
of  people  are  expected  to  admire  minstrelsy  of  tbe  mildest  order,  tb^ 
those  published  by  the  Yisoount  de  supply  at  least  shows  no  signs  of  run- 
Montgomery;  nor  have  we,  as  yet,  ning  short.  The  itch  of  puolisbing  19 
puzzled  out  a  quite  satisfactory  reason  pretty  sure  to  accompany  the  taste 
for  the  reappearance,  in  tvpe,  of  Dr.  for  writing  verse.  £very  mother 
Drennan,  or  the  {^verend  Archer  Gur-  thinks  her  own  geese  swans,  and  al- 
uey.  Miss  Proctor  sings  like  a  soil  most  every  one  who  drinks,  or  fancier 
womanly  echo  of  her  tuneful  sire;  he  has  drunk,  of  '^Castaly's  clear 
and  few  who  dip  into  Mr.  Gamett's  fount,"  longs  for  a  while  to  unbosom 
Tolume  will  lay  it  down  without  bis  secrets  to  the  world  at  l^rge.  Give 
meditating  a  deeper  plunge.  But  we  him  the  timely  opening,  and  he  wil) 
Tcrv  much  fear  that  the  authors  of  certainly  rush  mto  print  At  his  own 
**  Christ's  Company,'^  and  of  *'  Job :  a  risk  and  cost,  if  no  onq  elsp  will 
Dramatic  Poem,"  will  be  doomed  to  share  the  venture,  la  he  bent  oji 
waste  their  muaio  on  the  ears  of  a  laimching  his  little  Doat  into  the  un- 
heedless  or  headstrong  world  It  known  sea  of  public  criticism*  ^ie| 
would,  for  instance,  ^ve  us  real  plea-  motives  ma^be  dark  even  to  his  pwn 
snre  to  learn  what  kind  of  spirits  yet  mind,  but  his  hopes  need  U|;t}e  spur- 
liioring  in  the  flesh  are  likely  to  dniw  ring,  to  bear  him  over  eyery  hi^drancQ 
a  meaning  or  unwind  a  beauty  from  put  up  by  candid  publishers  and  caur 
such  lines  as  these : —  tious  friends.  If  the  public  favour^ 
'*  When  her  holy  life  ww  ended,  him,  he  wiU  Bing  again.  If  it  hearkens 
Ennice  lay  npon  her  tide ;  not  to  the  yolce  of  tbe  ch^rmer,  h^ 

When  her  holy  death  wai  ended,  ^l^iU  probably  refuse  tO  acCept  1 1^  ycr- 

Eanicedied.  ^^I;.  j^q^  wnether  he  sing  agaiii  or 

^'  Then  a  ipiiii  laiaed  her  ipirit  HO,  yriiii  s^ve  his  pride  with  ^e(^'et 

From  t^  nm  of  dripping  tean;  raUings  against  pr^udic^d  critics,  and 

And  a  apirit  from  her  tpuic  _„  nnHioSmin/floTA                ^^  ^ 


Soothed  tbe  £eai9. 


an  undiscemin^  age. 


Aad  npoB  her  ipirit  lightly •-  '*0  wad  lome  nower  the  ^ftie  gi 

Sbirit  upon  tpirit  wrote ;  To  lee  onneu  ai  ithen  we  iia,^ 

Ana  «he  roie  to  worlds  eternal^ 


lens 


Taking  note."  &c.*  is  ^  prayer  which  few  of  m  would 

There  is  reason  also  to  doubt  wbe-  probably  care  to  have  alwiiy*  wliae^ 

ther  Mr.  Pembefs  muse  will  ever  to  the  very  last  letter.    Self-know- 

limp  her  way  to  glory  by  moans  of  ledge  is  a  bomi  aa  dangerous  as  it  ia 

such  an  effort  aa  the  following :—  rare :  the  world  s  eyes  may  sometune^ 

•'Soa^off   thm  effortlen  in  uniwpeding  be  np  clearer  than  our  o^j  and  aftef 

uSmT^  ajl  the  rjHJp  of  poets  is  not  smguiar  m 

Through  the  vide  apphirp-tint^  alti-  oy^r-rating  its  own  yirt^^a.    Even  %i 

tudes  we  th^rong  \  the  wQTst,  the  writings  of  our  lesser 

^^  E*^^i*"  ■pwhfli,  are  all  $ong.  our  mi^gtrels  wJU  not  Mf  80  i?ruelly  tVe 


*  *<CbHft*S  CemDaoy  Md  o\\ipf  ff^^''    By  Bicbard  Watson  Dixon,  M.A 

L(m<|oa:  Smith,  KloSr  anJCo,  JWl.  ^^     ^  „        «_.i_  a#  a      %^a^ 

t^obj  a  Biamatlo  Po^m/^  By  Wward  ^enrjF  Pwbw»  M.A.    UfOsm 

jion|min*po,   |fi08« 
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fibre,  half  bo  much  as  the  reams  of  Who  wer«  the  godi  to  whom  a^  fcthen 

m-wri_tten  prose  that  yearly  finds  ite  ^^J^^  fom.  of  .  poet-,  irmm? 

way   into   every  reading-room   and  xu  ii»u «» .»«».«. jwo..-™™ 

book-club  In  town  and  country.    In  a  TbOTwentheii^ganenoMwhoralcd, 

volume  of  very  middling  verse,  the  And  rul«th«  spirit-world;  the^pemde 

thoughts  and  diction,  however  com-  Cicktion  and  th'  illimitable  ■pace;" 

monplace,  or  largely  borrowed,  will  .^jxr-  i>»«k^.^.  «^<.>i...m^_^. 

at  l4uit  ^  found  to  hwk  the  >?ulgar  and  Mr.  Pember  can  write  better verw 

«,..orf^~.  «f  o  f»,i,«i-«.f^  nn™i  «„A  and  clearer  sense  than  are  shown  bj 


uterarv  workmanshiD  must  suit  itself  P"*^*d  his  bane.    If  he  had  choeea  a 

to  the  needs  and  chakcter  of  diflferent  theme  less  loftv  and  hard  of  handliiig. 

minds,  it  is  better  that  some  persons  *»"»  ^^^^^  ^»«'<i  P«>^Wy  ^"^  ^"^ 

shouW  be  fed  even  on  the  thinnest  much  fewer,  and  hw  failure  less  com- 

dUution  of  a  great  poet,  than  that  all  P^«*t-  WJ>at  time  and  study  may  do 

their  hunger  should  be  stayed  with  f°'  ^^^,  we  cannot  say;  but  tbere 

the  trash  of  railway  book-stalls,  or  moves  aloM  his  verses  a  certain  va^ic 

the  slops  of  a  religious  library.    iTho  P?^®''  ^*"?^  ™*y  *'®'^fS"rl^^ 

feelingYor  poetry.like  the  feeling  for  *»"»  ^'^  in  some  new  field  of  hter- 

evenTother^ri  of  art,  is  to  be  im-  "7  ^^f'^    F^??  ^^-  ??««",  ^'« 

proved  and  deepened  bj-  steady  cul-  naturally,  asm '^vesConsoUtion. 

ture   alone.    A  full   perception   of  ^V*  l*^**  ""EwT  ff   ^''t^^'^w 

Shakspeare's  beauties  never  came  to  ""«*■*  ?".**  mockbird  afiectations  tb«t 

any  oSe  aU  at  once.    There  was  a  ™"^.  *'»"»  P«««e  from  his  "Saint 

time,  when  Mr.  Buskin  saw  little  *^aui.  "Menu       ht. 

to  praise   in  Rubens  and  Murillo.  Ai  in  a  bark,  by  ««h  thought.- JuSi. 

Uany   a   lover   of    good   music  will  Were  rapt  together  to  the  naw-iboad  poet, 

doubtless  remember   how  gradually  And  there  got  apanage,  irith  do  dan^enxu 

he  rose  from  his  first  delight  in  nur-  ^,  P"««         .      ,    .      , 

sety  jingles  to  a  thorough  enjoyment  9'  T^^,      °"  *?"?*■•  "T^ 

ofl^h»»hn«.dWhove{l.'And  gjtv'J^r f"  t^T^  ''^ 

Bp,  too,  it  may  be,  that  tne  moral  re-  Such  that  each  man  could  bite  its  coro 

finement  and  rythmical  commonplaces  Each  of  a  million ;  yes,  that  was  the  age 

of  even  so  very  mild  a  warbler  as  Of  Aivouauts ;  but  we  who  now  explore, 

the  Viscount    de   Montgomery,   wiU  We  who  are  wriOng  up  the  pwsent  page 

draw  out  of  some  hitherto  m^^  S^-ThrgS.?^^^^^^ 

the  Jarst  Duddings  oi  a  nidden  power  Touch  one  soul  only  to  its  lui,"  *c. 
to  appreciate  the  nobler  music  of  a 

Tennvson  or  a  Browning.    Nor  is  it       Mr.  Browning  would  bardiv  care 

very  hard  to  imagine,  that  some  few  to  see  his  own  image  reflected  in  so 

readersofMr.  Dixon's  or  Mr.  Collett's  blurred  and  broken  aglan.    Yerees 

poems  may  in  time  be  led  on  into  a  of  this  kind  ^ou  may  spin  hv  the 

closer  communion  with  those  greater  yard ;  but  their  beauty  will  only  be 

bards,  whom  these  writers  are  wont  acknowledged  by  those  who  never 

to  copy  in  their  own  rude  way.  admire  the  thing  they  can  quite  un- 

Even  in  the  worst  of  these  small  derstand.    There  is  a  vagueness  that 

poems  there  is  a  line  or  a  stanza  here  is  worth  exploring ;  but  we  must  go 

and  there  which  rings  like  genuine  elsewhere  to  find  that  sort  of  nut 
music  on  the  ear  that  chances  to  be       Among  our  modem  minstrels,  bad 

listening.    Poetic  feeling  is  seldom  rhymins  cannot  be  said  to  abound.  It 

absent,  even  in  the  greatest  dearth  of  is  a  famt  so  easy  to  avoid  in  general, 

original thoughtandexpressivepower.  that  only  the  very  last  neoessitv  can 

A  fair  ear  for  rythmical  effect  marks  excuse  its  commission,  even  l^  bardU 

the  bulk  of  the  verses  under  review,  who  have  won  the  right  to  take  other 

It  is  not  oflen  that  we  come  across  liberties  with  their  hearers.  And  yet 

lines  like  these  in  Mr.  Macmahon's  we  light  upon  it  now  and  then,  even 

Vatfiek :  —  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  Some 

u*n.  4V      ^'      !  *v^-.ij-«*' doubtful  rhymes  there  are,  which  use 

"  They  were  the  medinm  in  the  olden  time,  __  j  i.:«.^  vJL^  ^.^^w^a  »JIl  •  «^.4.««n 

W^bytheipiritnalintelligeeoeeand  imd  time  have  stimped  WlUl  a  0^ 

moaioa,  Collett,  who  otherwioo  wnt^  yntn 
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passable  smoothness,  allow  "self"  to  mere  beauty  of  form  and  posture,  no 

rhyme  with  "wealth,"  or  leave  una^  modem  sculptor  has  yet  improved  on 

mended  such  lines  as  these  ? —  the  Medicean  Venus.  In  Byron^s  and 

-  Hark !  the  oc«ui  biUow.  .w-ping,  Shelley's  hands,  the  stiffest  metre  be- 

DbttttheadUada  sounding  o'er,  came  phable  as  wax,  and  warm  as 

Nature-i  gUnt  harp,  repeating  the  cheek  of  voung  love.    Unless  a 

Solemn  music  on  the  shore."  poet  has  a  delicate  ear  for  tune,  he 

A.,^4k^.  •v^v^*   «v^  «;«««  r.w»+*;w  "*d  better  stick  for  the  most  part  to 

Another  poet,  who  ^gs  prettilj  ^^          ^         ^^      ^     f     ^^ 

enough  m  praise  of  "Brown  Eyes,"  ^    sanctionpd  Pithi»r  fnr  anArinl  nr 

pair'off  with^'toU;"  while  a  iLd,  g  b^fo^  oS *SritiSf  ^y? feHf 

whoM  vereeg  are  perhape  the  most  tj^se  who  may  read  the^/oUowbg 

'/"yy  :5!"i^.*!^.il.5-?i!?.?°JPi*'  verses  wUl  be  loth  we  fancy  to  allow! 


carei 


1U:«  of 'piS^^ue Vu2c  by  thrfd-  ""^^  ^'  ^  >«*»»  -«  ^'^'^ 

lowing  couplet :—  «*  Amid  the  iyy  on  the  tomb 

*.»!_*         ji    J     *!.        o     'tv  '^®*  Robin  sings  his  winter  song, 

••Next  woodknds,  throng'd  with  many  a  Full  of  cheerful  pity ; 

soaring  stem  j^^  g,^^^  the  evening  gloom, 

Of  law-leaved  oak,  pale  ash,  and  bossy  Km  snreada  the  snow  alon^. 

elm/**  Ana  sounds  the  slowly  tolling  bell  from 

.J^.  ™.*"  r*?  ^u  ^  ""^ri  8i.e!t«rRobS;  ring 

thought  and  coiourmg,  they  are  fond  -fo  One  that  lies  below  • 

of  trying  to  make  up  in  the  shape  of  Few  hearts  are  warm  above  the  snow 

new-coined  phrases,  or  imcommon  me-  As  that  beneath  thy  wing ; 

trea.  In  most  cases,  the  result  hardly  ?  »"!^'  ?Ti?**'  "°8^ 

pays  for  the  trouble  taken ;  you  get  ^  »^^«*  ^  '^"""^  "P^-fl^- 

varietyof  OUtwardclothingat  thecost  ..  when  summer,  with  hayseented  breath. 

gerhaps,  of  some  mner  grace  or  natural  shall  come  the  mountains  over, 

tness.    It  is  easv  enough  to  hammer  Sing,  Robin,  through  the  ralley, 

out  metres  as  wildly  fantastic  as  ever  Above  the  tufts  of  flowering  heath, 

were  devised  by  Herbert  or  Cowley ;  ^"^-J  ""^  *  •  °*'°*?^  ""^^^T'  a  v       • 

andalmostany  one,by  taking  thought,  '"'•i^rilv^yl^rmuS^^^ 

or  tummg  over  a  dictionary,  may  Sint,  brown  spirit;  sing 

twist  his  meaning  into  a  most  brilliant  Each  summer  evening 

tangle  of  striking  epithets  and  pictu-  When  I  am  far  away ; 

reaque  conceits.    But   the  trick  of  Iknow  not  one  IM  wish  so  near 

woiii-painting  has  been"  done  to  rags  s^'ilr.ilSrsC'"'  '^""'  '" ' 

abrcady,   untU   even   Mr.  Tennyson  stiU,  still  about  the  coming  sprine." f 
seems  to  have  tired  of  the  fashion  he 

did  80  much  to  recommend.  Nor  have  lines    like   these    suggest    their 

young  versifiers  much  reason  to  follow  own   music,  even  as  an   air  com- 

tbe  laureate's  footsteps,  in  regard  to  posed  by  a  true  master  will   sug- 

thoae  metrical  feats,  wnich  the  readers  cest   its    own   words.     Little   less 

of  "Maud"  were  doubtful  whether  napp^  has  their  author  shown  hiin- 

most  to  admire  or  blame.    After  all  self  m  the  rythmical  treatment  of 

his  exquisite  painstaking,  it  is  surely  various  other  themes.     There  is  a 

a  relier  sometimes  to  fall  back  on  the  mystery  in  the  connexion  between 

more  careless  glories  and  simmer  mea-  words  and  metre  which,  of  all  living 

sures  of  '^Childe  Harold,"  ''The  Cor-  poets,  Tennyson   has   wrought  out 

sair,"  or ''Parisina."    A  clever  cook  withthe  most  uniform  success.  In  the 

will  make  up  a  varied  dinner  with  "  Lotus-Eaters,'*  the  "  Day-Dream," 

the  scantiest  means,  and  a  skilful  in  ''Sir  Galahad,"  throughout  "in 

poet  needs  no  great  choice  of  metrical  Memoriam,"  in  many  pextsof "  Maud," 

appliances  to  show  his  mastery  over  in  those  gem-like  airs  that  sparkle 

every  kind  of  musical  effect.    For  along  the  "Princess,"  the  thoughts 


*  <*Io  in  Egypt,  and  other  Poems."    By  Richard  Garnett.    London:  Bell  & 
Daldy.     1859. 
t  **  Verriclei.''    By  Thomas  Irwin.    Dablin:  W.  M.  Hennessy.    1856, 
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feeem  naturally  to  statoe  themsfelves  So  urben  Fate  -wmld  W j  bedeee  our  dtr 

Into  thU  or  tjat  patti;^^^^  DS;Sr^Cuo^^iiSd%^ 

you  hear  the  oght  music  m  you  rfead  ^^ j ^^ aaVioiir tr«uRii«,cWi«U*iiu.' 

the  llii^,  and  tour  soUl  is  satiflfied  -^  .  . ,      :      i.^^    ^^  «         ^ 

with  A  s^hse  of  harmony  as  full  as  That  the  daughter  bf  BmrrfCorn^ 

that  i^hich  p^tvades  the  sights  and  tmll  can  soitietimes  tune  h^  hah)  to 

BOUiidS  of  &  fair  suinmer^s  evening,  strams  of  ohginal  beauty  the  Mov- 

Nd  othfet  pbet  has  adorned  the  ^te-  ui«  fitanza  of   a^  whoUy    muacal 

sent  ag^tjrith  such  ttmeful  and  fresh-  *' Chant"   will   fairly  show.    Four 

seeilliSk  phahges  on  the  blank  verse  of  angels  w)me  in  tum,^  and  the  lesson 

fotmet  dayd.    It  Would  be  well,  in-  drawn  from  their  visits  forms  the 

deed,  if  sdm6  bf  our  smallfer  bards  burden  of  each  stanza  :— 

Would  C&tcn  the  graces  rather  than  *^  who  is  the  Augel  dutt  eomath? 

ape  thd  tndU  of  such  a  master.  ^  .      P»m!  ^     ^    ,  ^        .    . 

I^tic  taste  will  find  in  the  choice  of  ^c*  ™  ^'^  ^^^  f*>^  to  g«et  hun ; 

fitting  ineasures  as  naiich  room  for  j^  ^jj^ .  JmolJ  c^riie  for  us  to  m^%  him ; 

its  exercise  as  in  the  choice  oi  ntting  He  wiU  stay, 

themes.    While  some  measures  are  And  darken  our  sun ; 

suited  to  almost  any  theine.  others  He  win  BUy 

seem  to  match  well  only  with  par-  ^ ^?'''>^''}; J^M^^.^^y^^^  ^^7-  ...   . 

i^    1      ...  ^j«  «r  ^.^^M^r*  !>!.  »^»ii^a  r^f  Sincc  111  tfiat  Boadow  our  work  is  done, 

ticular  moo^  of  feeling  or  groups  of  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  onrcrown^  m  w<^ 

ideas.    The  Spenserian  stanza,  tor  m-  j^^  j^  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^i^e  hi,  bitter  cbaUce 

stance,  would  have  offered  a  clumsy  Slowly  into  our  hearts  is  poured— 

vehicle  for  the  thoughts  expressed  in  •  Blessed  is  he  that  conieth 

the  above-quoted  son±     And  Miss  In  the  name  of  the  Lord.' •* 

Proctor  might  surely  have  wedded  feis  volume,  indeed,  abounds  with 

her  pretty  tale  of  "  A  New  Mother"  tuneful  and  thoughtful   rhymes  of 

to  some  more  pliant  metre  than  that  tne  Lon^llow  order.    The  singer  s 

of  the  following  temple : —  voice  is  wqak,  aha  the  range  of  its 

•'  Maifjaret  is  by  detir  and  honotired  wife,  notes  is  rather  narrow,  but  her  songs 

And  I  hold  her  so.    But  she  can  claim  jjave  a  bird-like  grace  and  gushuig- 

Froin  your  heaHs,  dear  ones,  a  loving  debt  ^^^^  ^^ich  alinost  reconcile  vou  to 

you^#lUn';r,J:fh^^^^  their  flimsy  teiture  and  mildly  oh- 

°  trytsive  moral.    Her  gfenue  varDlios 

"  Earth  apoiu  ev«d  tore,  an4  liete  a  shade  will  Sometimes  inake   itaclt  hearu 

On  the  purest,  noblest  heart  iha^fkll:  m.the  hiish  of  ioightier  iniiiEtrelsy- 

Now  your  motter  dwells  in  perfect  light,  J^g  Gocthe's  bard  she  8111118 
She  will  bless  us,  I  belieye,  to-night— 

She  is  happr  now,  and  she  knows  sll."*  "  wta  dia  Vogd  <iagl| 

,             ,  Di0  in  den  Zweicen  wohnet : 

In  thia  ne^  presentment  of  a  fa-  Das  Lied  das  aas  der  Kehla  dililgt 

vourite  (German  metre  the  author  has  Ist  Lohn  der  reichlich  lohnet." 

failed  not  less  from  her  own  iinskil-  -vvhenthelarkundthenkhtingalesre 

^"if-il^Pi?!  w"i»,{^?  *^5?T~  out  of  hearing  TouitfftyBrtenlhaDk- 

ulifltriesd  for  her  thethe.    Tl««  five-  fuliytothedUitinffoftherobinorthe 

footed  trochaic  Verse  woiild  try  the  ,^    ThenS  w abeauty of  the roU- 

mettle  of  Tennyson  hittlsfeU;  and  Ih  ing  riyer  and  a  beauty  also  of  the  tiick- 

its  present  fbrm  would  faJ,  under  any  y«   ,,^  ^^  the  awn*  ibind  thst 

f "*^i^'^  .     7;f^fw  i  ttow  feels  itself  in  harinony  with  the 

fe-  H!*^^,!.  tTt^.^t  »"«  n»V  presently  ^  ^^  <«  »■> 

Miss  l»roctet  has  beert  sowewhat  ^^.^  ^  jfioment's  itoterestjn  the  oth«. 

mri  Buccessflil,    because  she  Ms  ^^  ^j^  ^y  ^^^^  „„  g^  ^^^  l^ 

kept  closer  tb  her  model  fthd  We  ^^^  butterfly  is  fair  to  see  though  it 

^•1^t^^'dt'^J^h"7t^„^lu .  *U1  ^  d«id  to-morrow. 

*ith  M  trais  bf  thought :—  Of  wotd-paintiilg,inaU  ittbrsnehoi, 

"'  ^%i}^S.  *¥iuI!''iT'  "'^  '.  v?"  J     *■  the  volumes  before  us  present  samples 

wiry  men  uid  aixious  women  stand.  and  Kmgsley  have  set  the  fashion  of 
picturesque  prose,  and  every  historian 


**<  Legends  an4  X<yric8."    By  Addaide  Anne  Fioctori   Second  Tolnme.    Lon- 
don: B^andDkldy.    Iddl. 
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paints  his  nirratire  with  all  the  ful- 
ness of  a  penny-a-liner,  we  may  be 
thankful  to  find  those  8amt)les  less 
numerous  and  oyerdone  than  we  had 
reason  to  fear.    Poets,  like  painters, 
arc  naturally  fond  of  colour,  and  in 
their  youth,  at  least,  are  prone  to  use 
it  as  a  cloak  for  every  fault    Colour 
was  to  Keats  what  Johnson  said  a 
quibble  was  to  Shakspeare.    But  he 
laid  it  on  with  so  charmed  a  pencil 
that  we  hardly  knew  it  to  be  ihoi-e 
than  enough.    A  like  richness^  under 
a  more  ethereal  garb,  overlaid  and 
weakened  ihuch  of  Shelley's  yefse. 
The  same  excess  in  these  latter  davs 
too  often  shows  itself  without  the 
same  excuses,^  A  heap  of  sensuous 
imagery,  a  strins  of  descriptive  epl- 
thetL  a  flow  of  high-coloured  Veroi- 
ase,  nolding  in  suspense  a  very  mite 
of  pure  meaning,  will,  of  themselves, 
be  taken  by  too  many  minds  for  an 
unmixed  draught  from  the  one  true 
Helicon.    Since  Wordsworth  set  him- 
self to  preach  up  the  gospel  of  small 
thingn,  a  rage  for  Ohmese  painting, 
for  huddling  together  any  amount  of 
minuto  and  purposeless  details,  has 
washed  far  and  wide  over  the  field  of 
English  letters.    Our  works  of  art  are 
judged,  not  as  wholes,  but  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  particular,  even  of  the 
least  essential  parts.    The  poet  not 
Reldom  builds  up  his  tawdry  verse  by 
the  simple  process  of  adding  image  to 
image,  and  stroke  to  stroke,  without 
care  for  broad  results  or  effort  to  work 
out  his  central  meanings.    Whatever 
catches  his  passing  thought,  is  taken 
up  and  made  to  do  duty  as  a  brick  or 
a  tag  somewhere  about  his  illshapen 
incougruous  pile.    You  get,  perhaps, 
a  little  of  every  thing,  but  not  enough 
of  any  thing  good.  Happily,  howevet, 
iu  most  of  these  volumes  tne  prevail- 
ing faahion  puts  on  no  very  outrage- 
ous form.  Jif  Mr.  Dixon,  and  the 
author  of  *'  Hours  of  Sun  and  Shade," 
Khow  us  little  mercy  with  their  end- 
less imagery  and  spun-out  reflections, 
others  of  tne  batch  are  more  bear- 
able;  and,  in  some  few  cases,  the 
(Milouring  seems  apnropriate,  and  the 
sentiment  ooudse.   Mr.  Qaraett's  *'  lo 
In    Egypt"  shows   the   picturescjue 
fairly  at  one  With  the  t>oetical.    In 
til  is  short  but  well-flnished  poem,  his 
[flowing  ftocy  does  ready  justice  to 
t  iie  scenes  suggested  by  a  legond  of 
blie  shadowy  brehistorie  past.   Let  us 
take  up  iMh  aescHption  wherd  lo  has 


sunk  down  exhausted  with  hOr  desert 
roamings : — 

*'  Gt«T-€ashion6d  on  iDft  mistii, 
Fumed  from  broftd  fens,  reposed  Uie  ■allied 

moon. 
A  Blow   stream  nursed  her  ittttge,  as  a 

weak, 
Down^conobin^  mothto  holds  her  neir-bom 

babe 
Up  toward  the  father's  lace.    Green  bur- 

tainers, 
The  rifid  reeds  upeiood,  and  tressy  sedge 
Bathed  in  the  water.    Ever  and  anon 
The  crocodile  plunged  stone-like}  herded 

bulks 
Of  tumbling,  snorting  hippopottoit, 
Ghnm'd  the  slnooUi  light,  or^  drippiilgly 

emerted, 
Plash'a  the  tall-flowering  marsh  where  lo 

slept. 

**  She  woke  in  stmllcht   As  an  alehymist 
From  crucible  to  chalice,  Libya  pour*d 
A  molten  flood  on  Egypt.    Golden  sheets 
Unbeaded  bv  a  bubbleu     Like  a  cloud 
ibis  and  pelican,  and  feAthety  rose 
Of  flush'd  flaminso,  hoTorM  o*er  the  stream. 
Where  the  wing M  anguish  ?  Tanish*dL    In 

its  stead 
Stood  mighty  female  fblHis,  austerely  proud 
In  the  calm  grandeur  of  colossal  limbs.*' 

There  is  a  rounded  grace  and  "link- 
ed sweetness'^  in  manv  of  this  writer's 
poems,  which  should  insure  them  a 
kindly  welcome  with  those  who  lack 
the  time  or  the  taste  for  longer  or 
loftier  harpings.  He  has  done  oetter 
than  others  hv  not  aiming  too  high. 
His  swallow  nights  of  song  are  short, 
but  not)  therefore,  weak  or  common- 
place. The  shortest  of  them— like 
the  foUowinff  little  '' Melody"— has 
some  thoughtful  meaning,  hinted 
rather  than  spokeil  out  under  a  mask 
of  choice  iihagery. 

^'  Hie  snow  fillls  fasi  npod  the  iMte, 

And  is  lio  more ; 
The  silver  swan  glides  o'et  iU  nSTC 
Unheeding,  and  the  wild  fowl  lave 

Their  plumes  along  the  shore. 

"  the  bnoyani  litt  does  hdi  M« 
The  dead  abotiqd 
About  its  hyote,  but  silently 
Grows  ttp  in  beanty,  and  the  be« 
Booms  all  around." 

Ill  thd  Ibfieer  j[)iece&— lotig  by  com- 
parison—sUch  as  "This, fire  of  tlic 
Guilldtiilfe,"  or  "  PoMdas,*'  df  "  1?he 
l*dpe's  iDaUgnter,"  tne  working  df  a 
bowerful  fahcjr  and  a  seafchtiig  pathos 
light  lib  the^blasSic  mciulds  of  his 
terse  with  a  dim  but  Steady  clow,  of 
Mith  we  ^fe  agiiin  rctoiilder iit  tird 
fehort  wora-Wcffires  called  "  8if  Isum- 
bras''  and  '^  Autumn  Leores;*'  iiamed 
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at  once  Bucgesdve  of  the  painted 
poems  which  Mr.  Gamett  has  here 
translated  into  richly  expressive  verse. 
Musidora  is  once  again  described  in 
three  chastely  glowing  stanzas,  one 
of  which  we  may  be  allowed  to 
quote : — 

*'  And  DOW  her  mantle  by  the  foanUin  lies. 
And  now  her  easy  boddice  is  unlaced ; 
-    Now  the  dim-dawning  moon  her  breaat 
espies, 
Now  by  her  nnloop'd  locks  it  is  effaced 
Like  snow  by  sunbeams;  tremblingly  she 
pries 
A  moment  round ;  the  next,  with  blush- 
ing haste. 
Hurries  into  the  ware,  whose  plashing  din 
Stammers  its  triumph  at  her  plunging  in." 

A  graceful  strength  betrays  itself  in 
the  '^Sonnet  to  Dante,"  and  "Summer 
Moonlight''  paints  on  our  mind's  eye 
no  unmeet  image  of  the  landscape 
gradually  filled  with  the  brightness  of 

•  "  a  full  moon,  half  pillaged  of  her 

light 
By   clouds,   whose   dappled  undulations, 

wound 
With  subtle  beams,  in  shuddering  glimmers 

dight, 
QuencU'd  with  a  phantom  wreath  of  uxy 

snow 
Each  starry  fire." 

If  the  old  elegiac  measure  could  ever 
succeed  in  suiting  itself  to  English 
ears,  we  might  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Gamett's  lines  on  "  Echo"  for  the  best 
English  sample  thereof  we  have  ]ret 
seen.  Throughout  his  volume,  in- 
deed, we  have  ample  tokens  of  a  deli- 
cate ear  and  a  refined  taste.  That  the 
latter  might  have  been  applied  a  little 
further,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  poem  or 
a  passage  here  and  there,  is  a  hint  on 
which  he  would  do  well  to  ponder 
aeainst  the  appearance  of  a  second 
edition.  Otherwise,  the  poems  are 
wonderfully  free  from  the  blemishes 
too  often  ibund  in  the  works  of  mo- 
dem bards.  Either  from  a  natural 
gift  or  by  much  careful  practice,  they 
have  about  them  a  finished  ease  and 
glibness  not  unlike  the.  shorter  pieces 
of  Coleridge.  Less  condensed  than 
those  of  l^nnvBon,  they  show  much 
of  the  laureate  s  subtle  fancy  and  ar- 
tistic reticence.  Their  author  has  the 
rare  merit  of  knowing  when  to  have 
done  and  what  to  leave  out  He  gives 
the  results  of  things  rather  than  the 
midway  processes.  Like  Tennyson 
also,  he  can  represent  a  phase  of  cha* 
racter,  or  a  train  of  feeline,  with 
that  pieurtial  insight^  beyond  wnich  no 
genius  of  the  lyrical  or  subjective 


order  seems  able  to  rise.  Someday, 
perhaps,  he  will  aspire  to  greater 
heights  than  he  has  yet  reachM;  but 
we  can  only  trust  that  the  self-koov- 
ledge  he  has  hitherto  shown  will  aaie 
him  from  bootless  efibrta  to  overtaak 
his  strength.  After  all,  it  is  by  their 
shorter  poems  that  many  even  oi  our 
greatest  singers  are  generally  knowD 
and  most  faithfuUy  remembered. 
Tennyson  has  never  wholly  surpaaeed 
his  first  complete  volume;  Shelley  U 
loved  for  his  "  Skylark,"  rather  than 
''  The  Revolt  of  Islam  ;'*  and  Milton's 
'^L' Allegro"  is  likely  to  be  no  less 
immortu  than  "  Paradise  Lost"  If 
Mr.  Cktmett  should  ever  grow  tired 
of  what  are  absurdly  called  ^  fagitiTe 
pieces,"  he  will  be  troubled  to  outdo 
the  touching  terseness  of  his  own 
stanzas  headed  ''  Violets,"  in  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

**  Cold  hlows  the  wind  asMnst  the  hill, 
And  cold  upon  the  plain ; 
I  sit  me  by  the  bank,  until 
The  violets  come  again. 

'*Here  sat  we  when  the  grass  wm  est 
With  violets  shining  through, 
And  leafing  branches  spread  a  net 
To  hold  a  sky  of  blue. 


c< 


The  trompet  damoar'd  from  tiie  ]dain« 

The  cannon  rent  the  sky; 
I  cried,  '  O  love,  come  ba»  agttA 

Before  the  violets  die  V 


"  But  they  are  dead  npoa  the  bill. 
And  he  upon  the  plain ; 
I  sit  me  by  the  bank,  until 
My  violets  come  again.** 

The  author  of  "Garibaldi  and  other 
Poems"  can  work  in  some  picture^qae 
back-grounds  into  his  tales  of  human 
Buffenng.  Here  is  what  the  husband 
of  ''Olivia"  sees  on  his  way  to  a  dud 
at  Chalk  Farm : 

**  The  mingling  city  voieea,  Meat 
Into  one  deep-toued  ^ms^  aent 
Their  distant  murmurs  on  the  air 
The  suburb  nrden  flowers  bloomed  £ur ; 
The  tired  citizen  at  rest 
Sat  blinking  at  the  otimaon  west. 
That  made  his  wine  so  golden  bright. 
His  glass  seemed  filled  with  liquid  li&bt; 
The  laughing  children  on  the  grass 
Peeped  out  to  see  the  horaeman  pa»; 
Red  sun  on  the  suburban  scene. 
Red  sunshine  on  the  village  green, 
Hie  pnrple  distance,  Uke  a  aea, 
I*y  wrapt  in  shadow  silently. 
The  town  receding,  as  I  rode 
Past  scattered  lamps  that  feeblv  glowed, 
Idt  ere  the  sun  went  down,  ana  aim 
In  the  great  light  that  eaoN  fram  Hin, 
The  vast  blue  dome  belund  i 
As  watching  o'er  the  town's 
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Tbm  wiadhig  river  peeped  b«twMii  by  the  Mayfair  beauty,  who  employs 

Seamed  diiSkO]id«  hung  on  »ppliire  »ir."*  ?®^  "®^  *^0^  ">'  ^®r,  Stand  behind 

/M-  •    u       1/. .      V      ^.1 ,  ^      .  '^^r  chair  on  state  days,  hand  her  to 

OhTiaheraelf  IS  a  beautiful,  heart-  dinner  when  they  dine  alone, 

leflB  fiend,  brought  up  at  the  gaming-  .,*,,.,._.     ^  .  ^        >\  ^ 

table  by  a  father  of  unknown  race,  ^d^.  ^  ^^^  "^^  ^^  "^^  J»^«  «• 

but    not  unknown   character.    She  Her&iooritefootnuuioutofUyeiy," 

mames,  for  his  gold  and  rank,  a  young  xv^  t*  r      i                         J\' 

English  earl,  whose  heart  is  won^  the  Itahan  lover  reappeare,  to  bring 

theSyren  charms,  of  which  his  rationi  SJ?  ^^^  ^}^  ^  ^¥  ^^  ^^  ?H.%®^ 

instincts  point  out  the  hollowness  all  ^tJ^Z.^,  "?f°«  ^,  a  dehghted 

along.     Even  when  she  looks  her  ^^'^^  *^^**  ^^?  »^^  *«  .*^.®  «*^» 

loveUest,   and    holds    him   in    her  ff  da  touchmg  little  song  it  is,  when 

BtrongeBt  cords,  he  feels  that  *^®  husband  sees  her  eyes  flash  up  for 

«  1.    u    1^  u      V  ^^^  moment  at  the  sight  of  Angelo*s 

Som.Ci™.«fth.;2^t"^fi3::^r^»..-  Hff««,yiththodajk«corchu.geye: 

TT         ijvLx           XI.  X.  balls  and  ink-black  hair.    Of  course, 

Her  cold  bneht  eyes,  that  have  no  ere  long  he  returns  home  one  day  a 

touch  of  tenderness;  h«  clear  voice,  little  too  soon,  to  overhear  his  wife 

that  makes  his  heart  thnll  coaxing  Angelo  into  a  less  wrathful 

*'  to  what  lutfmony  miff ht  pleaee  mood,  oy  hinting  at  an  easy  way  of 

The maeter-huid that iruderd o»erflie keys ;"  rendering  her  a widow.  He  overhears 

a  beauty,  which  diamonds  and  gor-  ^^^  sees  nrom  behind  a  curtain  a  good 

geous  dresses,  not  violets  or  white  ^«^>  tbat  is  told  in  several  pages  of 

robes,  best  becamcL  are  blended  with  <iiffuBe,  but  spirited  verse, 

a   qm<^yer  restlessness  of  mind,  "  she  kid  her  hirf  upoa  hi.  AonUer,  «id 

much  akm  m  hiding  her  worse  defects.  Twined  in  his  wavbg  heh  one  tiny  hand, 

and  a   thorough  want   of  sympathy  Standing  on  tip-toe,  tiU  ihe  caught  the 

with  nature's  varying  moods.  On  the  -^    ^^-^ 

night  before  their  marriage,  as  he  site  Throagh  wUch  her  angers  glistened  white 

beside  her,  watehing  the  changes  of  "  '***' 

that  twilight  hour,  that  "hol&  the  Seeing  through  her  villany,  know- 
mingled  beauties"  of  day  and  night,  ing  weU  her  longing  to  be  nd  of  her 
the  old  contrast  seems  to  strike  him  lordly  mate,  that  she  may  marry  a 
more  painfully  than  ever.  duke  round  whom  her  toils  are  al- 
"  Not  one  point  where  oar  boqIs  met ;  no,  ready  flung,  the  lover  she  had  jilted  a 
not  one  j  year  ago  cannot  help  loving  her  stilL 

Bat  aa  two  eirdes,  floating  side  hy  side,  ..r^  i       ^         r  i                      i  :■      »  . 

Might  spread  and  widen7ver  all  the  tide,  "^ «»  w»J  jou  I  love-yoar  golden  hair, 

Untiltheytoachedandhrokeinoneembiaee.  ^^^'j}^  ]f^^  "T*^  ■^•^  "^•^  »"** 

So  died  my  soul,  when  in  that  last  diigraee  „     '^^S       '          -.    .  w  ,-      t       ^ 

It  met  her  naked  natnie  &ee  to  fi«e7  Your  Grecian  nose,  a  straight  kne  from  the 

brow ; 

Some  sweet  lines  of  a  song  SUg-  Yonr  month,  itnt  steals  iU  mould  from 

festively  mournful  introduce  us  to  Cupid's  bow; 

f^ignor  Angelo,   an   ItaUan  lov»   of  Iha^egonemadforthjse    ImightasweU 

Olivia's :  the  only  man  for  whom,Mt  ^^  '*»'  •  ^^^  ^^"*  ^^  ^***^- 

ieeroa,  she  ever  had  a  single  thought,  With  an  answer  full  of  innocence 

lot  wholly  debased  b;r  her  usual  sel-  aggrieved,   the   temptress   wins,  or 

ishness.    His  sarcastic  flpneetings  and  seems  to  win,  her  game,  by  composing 

^eigned  cvnicism,  let  us  down  into  the  herself  into  the  picturethat  follows  :— 

lepth  of  his  love  and  ber  cold  treach-  u  gte.  pausing  «iddenly, 

jry.       His   parting  words,   however  Turned  to  •  window  with  an  aviaiy, 

iieaningless  they  sound  to  the  bride-  In  which  the  birds  flew  looee  midst  hot- 

nroom's  ears,  foreshadow  what  will  ^.    house  flowers, 

iappen  in  due  time.    After  a  year  of  »*°«»g  *!»«  fowign   iongi  in  genial 

jredded  unrest,  during  which  young  with  olewkite  finger  through  the  bars  she 

Liord  Avonly  tries  to  cheat  his  own  pUyed 

leart  into  the  belief  that  he  is  loved  With  a  gnen  paroquet's  gay  plumM  head. 


*  "  Qaribsldi  and  other  Poems.**    By  M.  E.  Braddon.    London    Bosworth  & 
aairiaon.     1661. 
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She  leaned  her  cnrls  agMDit  the  gUd«d  drawn ;  and  tiffiir  Sloiy  IS  told  l^OOC 

H     Sr  ^n    \aA.     rcHed  the  Tivid  fires  ^^  them  with  madl  Spnil,  though  Bot 

TUt  i^Sfumed^her  eyes;  o^  c»xf\9u  always  in  the  wcighti^  Wordfi.  The 

hand  authors  rhymingwould  be  improred 

Twined  hi  and  out  ft  purple  ewUin  hand,  hj  a  Btudy   of  ByiDn,    ntlier  tfau 

The  diamonds  on  her  fingers  glittering  Keats;    and   older   eiperienoe  will 

UntK'seemed  on  fire  with  the  light;  ">^  *^?  '^""^^^  wfach  BO  gOod 

Drawn  ti^  the  wi«.  by  the  s^mer  Btory-teUer  should  seom  to  kccp  m. 

air,  uer  careful  colture.    Another  of  nu 

And  flickering  in  the  son,  her  tangled  hur  tales,  ''IJhe  Secretaiy,"*  SOUImIb ratber 

Blew  in  upon  the  bird.    A  lazy  smile  wild  to  modem  ears.    Two  cases  of 

Slept  on  her  rosy,  {wrti^  Kps  the  while,  madness,  one  of  murder,  and  ODB  of 

^;^t::t]^:X:^:r  "^  bodll^  assault^lx^desa  atlie^uheiT. 

'  and  the  usual  love-fiaking,  Ibrm  n- 

The  earl  calls  out  the  Italian  to  a  ther  a  roicy  meal  to  aerTe  up  in  oo« 

duel,  and  meaning  to  miss  him,  shoots  poem  of^no  great  length.    Lore  aod 

him  to  death.  Returning  homewards,  madness  indeed  are  uvoorite  tkeiw 

pardoned  by  his  dying  nvaL  he  finds  with  M.  R  Braddoo.    On  horrors 

nis  lady  singing  to  the  duke  afore-  head  he  piles  up  horrors  with  n? 

named.    Her  rase  and  horror  at  see-  fearfhl   hand.    However,    in  the« 

ing  him  alire,  and  hearing  of  Angelo*s  days  of  rambling,  shambling  yerse,  uf 

death,  are  told  in  some  eSectiye  lines,  dreamy   moralising    and  groTeliiog 

to  which  the  reader  must  turn  for  him-  realism,  stories  like  his  are  far  bett^ 

self.  After  a  trial  and  a  divorce,  the  than   the  boneless   out-shapings  of 

wretched  husband  retires  to  a  home  many  a  more  practised  muBo.    The 

at  Naples,  beside  the  grave  of  him  he  Wordsworth   mania   has  left  sech 

slew,  leaving  his  discarded  Oiroe  to  marks  on  our  latw  poetry,  that  ve 

pass  her  days  in  splendid  misery  with  look  out  for  all  signs  of  oomin£  res^ 

a  ducal  lover  of  twice  her  own  age.  tion  with  an  eagerness  that  forbids 

•IT  *v    ^A     A   *  V  n        #      1.  ^  much  grumbling  at  the  form  they 

-I  thought  not  of  his  Grace-for  what  wa,  g^^e^iSes  take     Even  about  thi 

That  I 'should  number  him  my  enemy  P  tal©  of  the  Secretary's  blasted  lore, 

Why  should  one  vengeful  pulse  my  oosom  and  long-hoarded  Vengeance,  hang  as 

*«,■**''    ...                   -   ,  interest  and  a  beauty  which  no  mfre 

What  need  have  I  of  vengeaaoe  P-He  haa  common-plaoe  rhymester  could  hsTe 

evoked.  A -simpler  and  more  touch- 
Is  it  unfair  to  ask  whether  "Oli-  »g  tale  than  any  is  that  called  "Un- 
via"  has  not  been  founded  on  the  der  the  Sycamores,"  a  talc  of  the 
world-remembered  portrait  of"  Becky  bootless  love  conceived  bv  an  ill-«tar- 
Sharpe?"  In  many  points  at  least  ^d  American  maiden,  Menamenee, 
the  one  seems  to  be  an  aggravated  daughter  of  the  Dark  Eagle,  for  the 
version  of  the  other;  such  aversion  pale-&oed  stranger  whom  she  ka^ 
as  a  raw  young  poet  might  be  cursed  for  weeks  through  a  painful 
tempted  to  make  out  of  the  great  illu68s,andwho  r^eotshwoot^kM 
original.  Each  heart,  however,  best  love  for  the  sake  of  tiiat  owed  to  Ym 
knows  its  own  secret,  and  plagiarism  absent  young  wife.  In  vain  does  the 
is  a  charge  too  oftwi  as  lightly  made,  POor  girl,  whose  heart  the  atrangcr  ks«| 
as  it  is  readily  misinterpreted.  In  won,  not  wholly  without  Uame  <»i  bisi 
many  cases,  the  seeming  theft  wiU  Part,  plead  to  stay  with  him  asaeis- 
either  be  none  at  all,  or  no  more  tor,  ahaadmaidfor  the  wifeahemsy 
than  fairly  warrantable.  Here  at  uot  be  to  him. 
least  it  should  be  accounted  no  hei-  '*  And  for  my  lot«,  tha*  Aallsoi  hbdertbw^ 
nous  sin.  The  poem  itself  reads  like  SS*^  ^  "^T  •**>■«'  J«  *^  ^*  *^ 
a  fresh  unborrowed  work.  Its  cha-  ^'  ^^h  "*  ""^  ^"^ 
lectors,  if  not  wholly  natural,  are  Through  the  long  day  the  dMsces  of  tkj 
clearly  conceived,  and  picturesquely  face; 


*  At  the  risk  of  seeming  pedantic  we  cannot  help  stking  why  the  penultiiiiiM 
of  "  sapere*'  ahoald  be  made  long  in  this  Ihae  Arom  the  **  Seavtaxy,*  *•  .^sicrf  d 
Sapere**—**  Yes,  the  sage  Said  well,"  &c  Nor  hare  we  erer  heard  of  **  TbruTi 
menu's  lake"  or  the  Emperor  "  CommOdas." 


r 
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Thrwtffa  the  nui  sight  ihm  ahadowi  on  thy  pathy  with  all  fair  and  happy  thlon 

TUlia!?'readthTdr«in8onliDandbrow  ^^^  wherever  his  fancy  leads  tEe 

Weaving  a  Utloi^  for  every  .mile ;            '  J?*^  sUU  Mems  tO  follow,  clothing 

When  thM  ait  «bMot,  TutMiiiv  «o  thy  step  hu  presentnusnt  of  the  dying  Her- 

ibkiaf  Mft  v«nc  •thnugh  the  oMEiivg  coles  with  ft  feeling  AS  warm  and 

nn.  *^I^'  ^   1    *     . .     /   *v      .  ^«  *^  *^^  ^^i^^  *P*ce8  the  picture 

^.JiVfeVfl^rJ^ZrX/Ynikr''''*'  of"AnItaiianfloliday."    The  same 

Or  4liiiig  beiik  the  tMee  of  ye«tenky  P.^  ^/g^     ^^  a  sketch  of  "  Winter 

To  moee  And  brood  apov   .      .      .  Life  and  Soeuery'*  haa  Composed  flome 

.       .      .      .      .      ,      ,  dirge-like  staiuns  on  "The  Death- 

2!!*«^'*''''"i!??v'*^!^J^*"?i*'*^^  House"  and  a  not  uaworthy  tribute 

Shall  never  let  thee  from  the  gpWen  goal  I"  ^   ^j^^    j^^^  ^^    wretch^iess   of 

All  this  and  more  she  says  in  har  Dean  Swift.  His  songs  are  thoroughly 

simple,  passionately  innocent  way,  song-like,  welling  in  self-made  music 

but   he   continues  deaf  to  prayers  out  of  a  warm  heart  and  teeming 

which  he  may  not  dream  of  goMiUng,  brain.    The  descriptive  pieces  show 

and  leaves  her.  in  the  black  night  to  much  truth  of  ptcturesoue  details, 

lonelineea   ana  mad   detain     The  tinged  more  or  less  strongly  with  the 

rest  of  the  tale  is  full  oi  mournful  faelin^  natural  to  the  hour  or  the 

interest,  closing  with  the  death  of  situation.    From  Uie  bright  images 

Menamenee  on  the  body  of  him  she  of  an  Italian  holiday  his  umcy  roams 

murdered  in  the  madness  brought  on  away  to  the  unforgotten  scenery  of  his 

by  love  umretumed.  Ourexteetsfrom  far-off  fatherlanof.     His   picture  of 

this  volume  will  have  shown  some-  May   revels   seems  bathed    in   the 

what  both  of  its  faults  and  beauties,  brightness  of  a  richly  genial  humour. 

What  the  writing  lacks  in  strei^h  We  thoroughly  eigoy  with  him  the 

and  form  is  nearly  atoned  for  in  me,  watchdog's  efforts  to  seem  pleased  at 

^ling,  and  picturesque  fancy.    T^e  his  bootless  snappings  after  the  gray 

smaller  pieoes  are  worthy  of  the  place  {piats  and  *'  big  fussy  flies  with  buzz- 

they  filL     There  is  only  one  unre-  ing  song."  and  feel  greatly  tickled  at 

deemable  poem  in  the  whole  book,  the  donkey's  slowness  to  catch  the 

and   that   is  '*  Qaribaldi"   himself,  joke  uttered  thereupon  by  the  tit — 

Written  evidently  on  the  epur  of  the  «  The  gmy  «.  in  the  paddock  rtood, 

m'>nlent,  this  long  piece  contains  a  And  gaud  npon  this  paving  iport 

very  thm  dilution  of  the  pure  spirit  With  dlwontented  eye  amort, 

mingled   with  »   hash    of  incidents  And  gravely  pondering,  patient  head. 

done  into  rhyme  from  the  letters  of  J»»«!;  t^in«  ■ome  half-hour  to  think. 

•«A.«^««w>«wM.   iALMftftliafA       A    «.k«nMi«i»  *<>  *°**  ••ch  wow  inductive  link, 

newspapw  JOUniallSta.      A  rhynung  observe,  dedoee.  revolve,  eonelode. 

record  of  the  late  Itauan  campaigns,  with  eara  maturely  raited,  he  laid— 

varied  by  an  occasional  address  to  *Well,  really— this  is  veiy  good.*** 

Italy  herself,  will  not  be  taken  for  ^     •       ,          •   1.1.      .^       ^  ^t 

poetry,  even  though  it  clothe  itaelf  ^^^i^.'^^PPyu"  ^^^  Ei^^*^  ®^  *^* 

mthat  finest  of  all  stMiMS,  the  Spen-  bee  wandermg  homewards 

serial!.  "  On  nnsteady  wing. 

About  Mr.  Invins  book  we  have  (*^tfa»»nhncehant  song  of  honey. 

already  spoken,  but  the  sulject  is  J^  '**LTJ!i  Jl^J^.  ^*"  ^"^ 

-rTui*  ^n  i*L—    1:1,^  !»;-  il».r^  .  Before  the  drowee  of  twilight  gloom, 

one  th^  inll  bear,  like  his  songs,  a  Brimfal  of  ■umy  reer^e^ ; 

closer  handling.    Full  of  grace  and  Kor  felt  the  leatfneeeisity 

buoyant  fanqy,  these  last  seem  to  To  use  his  sting  that  happy  diqr, 

reflect  each  shifting  mood  of  their  Savo  when  a  h^t  who  whirs»d  »1di^ 

author's  mind  as  faithfully  as  a  clear  -The  course  of  each  retaming  tbroog, 

8tr«am  reflects  each  passins  light  and  ^i^i^T^ ^C^^^^^  r. 

shadow  in  the  heavens  above,  each  '*     ^  '       -ww- 

movement,  strong  or  gentle,  of  the  Eight  in  sentiment  and  tuneful  in 

varying  breeze.    His  "  Yeraicles,*'  as  metre  are  such  pieoes  as  the  '*  Artist's 

they  are  modestlv  called,  range  over  Song,"  the  lines  to  '*  My  Violin," 

a  pretty  wide  field  of  thouffh^  makr  those  of  '*  The   Poor   Poet  to  his 

ing  up,  on  the  whole,  a  set  of  pictures  Verses," ''  The  Serenaders  of  SevilliL" 

remarkable  each  for  its  own  piurtictt-  and  several  mere  which  any  of  Mr. 

\bx  ehsdrm.    The  pievailing  tone  is  of  Irwm's  readen  will  name  for  himself. 

sunny  joyousness,  of  flowing  sym-  The  spirit  of  olden  days  seems  hap- 

37* 
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in  from  every  quarter  of  the  Englishr  that  scan  and  oonsixne,  ^nll  not  find 

speaking  world.  For  each  new  noyel,  that  leisure  wasted  when  he  drops 

VQU  may  }ook  to  see  advertised  at  dow^  to  the  everyday  work  of  writiiig 

least  one   or  two  neyr  volumes  of  prose.    One  persoih' at  least,  will  haye 

poe^y]  and,  of  the   two,  w^  hs4  been  all  the  petter  for  such  a  training, 

rather,  spealang  gener^ly^  i^^ad  the  whatever  the  world  may  think  of  ita 

poetry  than  the  novel   On  ^^  whole,  earlier  fruits. 

there  are  written,  we  should  say,  fewer  But  the  good  he  has  done  mav  go 

volumes  of  execrable  verse  than  of  even  further,    ^i  is  not  too  muca  to 

execrable  or  even  i^differe^t  prose,  say  that  our  written  poetry  is  the  salt 

To  write  two-thirds  of  the  novels,  or  our  national  speech— ilie  one  tie 

tales,   sermon^   memoirs,  books   of  which  holds  all  classes  of  Biitona 

travel,  that  make  their  yearly  appeals  boun4  in  one  natural  brotherhood  of 

to  public  i^mpathy,  needs  a  much  spoken  thought  ai^d  feeling.    In  the 

smaller  stock  ot  iudustry,  talent,  and  son^  of  our  poets  are  preserved  for 

general  kuowledge.  than  it  does  to  uei,  m  happy  ui^ion,  the  homely  graces 

write  an  average  yoluo^e  of  the  poetry  of  cottage  life  and  the  delicate  refine- 

which  reviewers  care  to  notice  but  ments  of  a  lordlier  breeding.  Thougbta 

very  briefly  or  in  t)ie  lun^p.    The  very  that  priuces  would  not  be  ashamed  to 

potion  of  writing  yerses  implies  ^  cer-  feci,  are,  for  the  most  part,  embodied 

\av^  amount  of  thought  in  the  selec-  in  words  which  the  poorest  peasant 

tion  pf  fit  ideas,  and  pf  care  in  the  might  understand,  even  if  he  did  not 

lu^^ustment  of  rythmical  phrases,  be-  use  them  all  in  his  daily  talk.    Stray 

yond  wliat  of  eijiher  would  be  coni-  bits  of  national  sons  a^  stored  away 

monly  deemeil  essential  for  the  wrjt-  into  the  comers  of  our  brains;  odd 

ing  of  ordinary  prose.    An  inferior  verses  take  up  their  abode  among  us 

novelist  is  virtually  shackled  by  no  as  familiar  household  words.    In  the 

rules  but  those  of  his  own  framing,  speech  of  our  favourite  poets  we  hail 

His  poor  or  stolen  thoughts  may  h^  tne  purified  essence,  the  finest  musi- 

wrapt  up  in  a  wonderful  hash.of  vile  cal  expression  of  our  own  voices.  But 

grammar  and  mongrel  English,  coated  for  the  powerful,  though  silent,  teach- 

with  a  thick  froth  of  vulspir  smart-  in^s  of  a  Byron,  or  a  ^enj^yaon,  our 

nesses,  and  garnished  with  a  grand  written  prose  would,  ere  long,  d^ene- 

display  of  tinsel  sentiment^  a>im  yet  rate  into  the  un-English  jaigon  of  a 

the  odds  are,  that  hjs  book  will  sell,  newspaper  rendering  from  ^uter'a 

and  ifhSfi  another  one  will  repeat  the  telegrams ;  or,  worse  atilL  into  tho 

faults  which  his  first  success  will  have  rattling  di^ointod  slii^oo,  dear  to 

taught  hi^  tp  regard  as  beauties.  But  most  writers  of  the  ama^  and  funn^ 

the  sn^f^  poet,  lioweyer  weak  or  faulty  school.    And  the  same  good  d{Bce  is 

he  ^ay  otherwise  be,  is  tieq  up  from  ren4ered,  each  \d^  hia  own  degree,  by 

spqie,  f^t  ^^^  of  the  liberties  taken  all  those  lesser  ^iqstrels  who  snea 

by  ))is  feUow  scribbler.    In  spite  of  about  their  several  spheres  t)ie  music 

himself,  he  must  pick  his  words  and  tfiev  have  either  caught  from  other 

pay  i^on^e  littlp  h^ed  to  tl^e  rules  of  souls,  or  inhaled  frei^  fron^  Heaven 

syntfkx.    Bis  fancies  Vy^  io  be  trim-  itself. 

med  and  p<uis)ie4mtp  a  pomparatiyely  By  all  meau^  therefore,  let  the  taste 

decent  shape.    He  learns  perforce  to  for  scribbling  verses  live  ^nd  spread, 

write  fjfilr  Qaxon-¥!pglia{),  to  W  ^h^t  3ut  what  shs^U  we  say  al^out  the  ra^ 

h^  wonld  li£^y  in  movler^^ely  fit  and  for  publishing  themi     Of  all  the 

few  woroi^  tP   pick  up  soniie  plai^  voluifies  that  awi^t  pur  notice  at  this 

ndes  fpr  the  acqi^rem^l^t  P^  &  mf^uly  moment,  how  mi^y  %re  ever  likebrto 

effecj^iye  style,  ai^d  to  Q^nure  the  be  reaa  beyond  the  mle  of  tneir 

ni^niibld  gr{^ce%  '  the  pti^ngth,  tl^p  authors' nearer  fiiei^^ff    "^9  are  al- 

n^usic,  the  pxpr^ive  rich^esc!,  th?i  ways  told  th^tpoietrj  is  SkdruAiQ  the 

^mm.  Wftv^W^to  of  tll{^t  mother-  n^arfeet;  tJiatnc^wprJfby»ftu?Jbfiiwn 

tpuffup  w^i^\  fK^hooln^^ster^  ^mVS  or  ^iddliAg  auihof  wUl  ^w  pur- 

teacli,  and  which  newspapers,  cheap  chiu3ers,eyens)ipul4it&:^dapuoiliMier 

goyei^e^ses,  ^|id  writers  of  funny  willing  to  risk  q^ore  HpoQ  it  thiin  hia 

ProsQ  iki  ttiair  wopit  ti>  i^g^^  ^4  BAWe.    Yet  somehpw  the  ihioga  do 

^ffi}a  ^' As  thoM  wi^  easiest  w}io  tHmble  out  in  sAoalSi  an4  wm  i^* 

w«  leiinic4  tp  ianoe,*' 90  ]^e  who  hafii  a^e  even  har4y  «BOuga  to  mch  a 
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instance,  that  ''several  of  the  pieces  Three  lines  of  it  will  show  its  sreasy 
in  this  book,  he  does  not  count  as  nature:  "I  am  but  tuning  m^ harp; 
poetry;  they  are  here  for  their  reli-  thequiverinff  chords  are  but  vibrating 
gious  character  1"*  If  they  are  not  with  a  feeble  prelude;  yet  I  hope 
poetical,  will  the  critic  be  consoled  by  hereafter  boldly  to  sweep  my  lyre,  till 
their  relidousnesst  We  ask  for  its  tones  swell  mto  lofty  8train8."t 
poetry,  and  are  put  off  with  religion  Space  fails  us  to  do  more  than  make 
done  into  feeble  verse.  This  sort  of  kinaly  mention  of  a  volume  of  Songs 
mixture  is  fatal  both  to  our  poetic  and  and  Ballads— spirited  and  not  unmu- 
religious  culture.  We  learn  to  pardon  sical — ^by  Mr.  R  D.  Joyce,  whose 
bad  verses  for  the  sake  of  their  taste  for  national  themes  and  legends 
spiritual  teaching,  and  to  ignore  the  will  recommend  him,  at  least,  to  his 
spiritual  truths  that  reach  us  through  own  countr3rmen.§  Mr.  William  Dren- 
nobler  channels  than  the  common-  nan  has  shown  much  ^sldll  and  feeling 
place  cant  of  dull  tuneless  rhymesters,  in  his  translation  of  Oehlenschaeger's 
What  is  the  worth  of  a  religious  paint-  simple  ballad,  ''The  Return  of  the 
ing  if  it  be  badly  painted  and  oadly  Bead;''  a  version,  indeed,  as  good  as 
drawn  1  If  people  will  publish  poor  any  we  have  yet  seen.  On  the  whole,  a 
verses,  they  had  better  leave  the  perusal  of  these  many  volumes  has 
critic  to  find  excuses  for  them.  Even  proved  less  trying,  whether  to  our 
tioverty  is  no  fair  plea,  if  the  verses  patience  or  our  risible  nerves,  than  we 
be  not  in  themselves  good.  And  what  nad  cause  to  fear.  They  leave  with 
shall  we  say  of  another  claimant  au-  us  an  impression  more  hopeful  than 
thor  of  a  good  many  not  unreadable  otherwise  about  the  future  of  English 
pages,  who  quotes  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry.  This  may  not  be  the  age  of 
doubtful  example  in  defence  of  his  very  ^^reat  poets,  but  the  steady 
own  rash  act,  avowing,  in  her  words,  twinkling  or  countless  stars  seems 
that  t^  has  printed  nis  poems  "for  meant  to  span  the  interval  between 
the  purpose  of  throwing  them  behind  the  setting  of  one  bright  day  and  the 
me,  so  as  to  leave  clear  the  path  be-  probable  dawning  of  another.  A  rare 
fore,  toward  better  aims  and  ends."t  treasure  of  pure  song  might  be  gath- 
The  impertinence  of  such  an  avowal  ered  from  the  pages  of  our  smaller 
is  outaone  by  its  cool  assumption,  bards.  The  elements  of  poetry  can- 
But  all  these  and  other  excuses  are  not  die  while  the  heart  owns  a  yeam- 
thrown  far  into  the  shade  by  a  rhyme-  ing  which  science  shall  have  failed  to 
8ter  of  our  own  land,  whose  wonderful  gratify.  Science  itself,  when  rightly 
medley  of  enraptured  prose  and  maud-  handled,  does  but  open  new  worlds  of 
lin  verse  seems — Heaven  and  his  pub-  thought  and  fancy  to  the  poet's  mind, 
lisher  only  know  how — to  have  al-  Moonlight  is  not  the  less  poetical  be- 
ready  reached  a  third  edition.  In  a  cause  we  know  it  to  be  borrowed  from 
long  preface  to  ''  Hours  of  Sun  and  the  sun ;  nor  have  the  stars  ceased  to 
Sh^e,"  the  author  whines  out  a  piti-  inspire  our  songs  because  they  are  the 
ful  appeal  to  his  reader's  sympathy  lampsofso  many  well-ordered  spheres, 
on  the  grounds  of  bodily  and  mental  As  long  as  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
suffering,  extreme  youtn,  an  earnest  have  a  beauty  of  outward  show  for 
longing  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures,  the  heart  as  well  as  a  mathematical 
a  determination  to  do  better  things  meaning  for  the  intellect ;  as  long  as 
hereafter,  and— mark  the  climax — a  life  is  one  endless  marvel,  and  death 
wish  "  to  deliver  Bible  lectures  gratis  a  mystery  which  none  alive  can  sound: 
throughout  ^e  kingdom."  The  whole  as  long  as  the  whirl  of  a  crowdea 
preface  is  one  long  strain  of  sickening  London  thoroughfare,  the  thunder  of 
niunbug,  evidently  written  to  increase  a  railway  train  at  full  speed,  or  the 
the  sale  of  a  thoroughly  trashy  book,  surging  of  a  steamer  over  the  waves, 


*  Pre&oe  to  "  Fresh  Hearts  that  fidled  three  thousand  yean  ago ;  with  other 
Things."    Boston:  Tidmor  and  Fields.    186a 

t  •* Poems."    £ff  W.  H.  Holcomhe.  M.D.    New  York:  Mason  Brothen,    I860. 

X  **  Uoun  of  Son  and  Shade."  Third  Edition.  By  Viioount  de  Montgomery. 
London.  1861. 

§  '<  fiaUads,  Bomances,  and  Songs."  By  R  D.  Joyce.  Dublin:  James  Duffy. 
1661. 
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fibre,  half  bo  much  as  the  reams  of  Who  were  the  gode  to  whom  mr&then 

m-written  prose  that  yearly  finds  its  ^^^  &„.  rf,  ^.,  a,^, 

way   into   every  readmg-room   and  *•"»<»"•>»  »"»  »4»|.^v.«™»« 

txrak-elub  in  town  and  country.    In  a  Ther  were  the  iivingeewnoM  who  nlled, 

volume  of  very  middling  verse,  the  And  rule  the  epirit-world;  they  pcmda 

thoughts  and  diction,  however  com-  CieiUion»ndth'aUimt»bleip««e;' 

monplace,  or  largely  borrowed,  will  .„j«_  Pembfircnn  write  betterveise 

at  least  be  found  to  lack  the  vulgar  ^^  ^Ljl'^g^h^^L''^^ 

smartness  of  a  third-rate  novel,  and  Sl.t  ^L^^iro.^,,^,^^^™ 

Sr^^^rSfeSaTttle'l?  ^'m^baSSL'SLS^h^cS 

pons  tale  or  a  teetotal  lecture.     If  ^  y^  ^      j^  ^   ^^  ^       ' 

S'*'^«I^i'^'±S^W^^  tteme  less  lofty  and  hard  of  handhng, 

™!«h!  Ttef^^W^nm.^^^.  his  faiJte  wo  Jd  probably  have  been 

dUution  of  a  great  poet,  than  that  aU  S^!*tim^«  ™f  Iv  •   iJ.f'tL™ 

their  hunger^houfi  b^  stayed  with  !?L^'?,„!^!  ut"°l..Tiw^i  ™ 

the  trash^of  railway  bookstalls,  or  "^^ '^"^^fl'^rjfl.t-Iftir  ^a 

the  slops  of  a  religious  Ubrary.    The  P?^«''  "^^^9^  ™»y  *'®^S®^  r?^^ 

&"td  fenWylt^^ril  Rurally,  asin  " Love's Consolatios;; 

ture   alone.    A^fuU   i^rception   of  ^f^  A^E  XSh  Wh"^ 

Shakspeare's  beauties  never  came  to  '"o*^  ?°.<*  mockbmi  affectations  th*t 

any  one  all  at  once.    There  was  a  ^'^\J^'^  J"""^  f««"  ^    Saint 

time,  when  Mr.  Ruskin  saw  little  ^'■'^-                      "Menunceneht. 

to  praise   in  Rubens  and  Murillo.  At  in  »b«rk,  by  woh  thought.- aJl^m, 

Many   a   lover   of    good   music  will  Were  rapt  together  to  the  new-foond  port, 

doubtless   remember   how  gradually  And  there  got  apanage,  with  no  dan^erooi 

he  rose  from  his  first  delight  in  nur-  P""'         .      -    .      , 

ofMendolasohn  and  Beethoven.   And  ofdiveracTgniiiuiforuttiice.or 

BO,  too,  it  may  be,  that  the  moral  re-  Such  that  each  man  could  bite  its  eore— 

fiinement  and  rythmical  commonplaces  Each  of  a  million ;  jw,  that  was  the  age 

of  even  so  very  mild  a  warbler  aa  Of  Aivonauta ;  but  we  who  now  explore, 

the  Viscount  de  Montgomery,  wiU  We  who  are  writing  up  the  prwmt  page 

draw  out  of  some  hitheil.vii.gTn  soils  gj^^  X^g^'Xr^^Tr  „«t 

the  first  buddmgS  of  a  hidden  power  Touch  one  soul  only  to  Its  lurt, "  ^, 

to  appreciate  the  nobler  music  of  a 

Tennvson  or  a  Browning.    Nor  is  it  Mr.  Browning  would  hardly  care 

very  hard  to  imagine,  that  some  few  to  see  his  own  image  reflected  in  so 

readers  of  Mr.  Dixon's  or  Mr.  Collett's  blurred  and  broken  a  glass.    Verses 

poems  may  in  time  be  led  on  into  a  of  this  kind  you  may  s^in  by  the 

closer  communion  with  those  greater  yard ;  but  their  beau^  will  only  be 

bards,  whom  these  writers  are  wont  acknowledged  by  those  who  never 

to  copy  in  their  own  rude  way.  admire  the  thing  they  can  quite  un- 

Even  in  the  worst  of  these  small  derstand.    There  is  a  vagueness  that 

poems  there  is  a  line  or  a  stanza  here  is  worth  exploring ;  but  we  must  gf> 

and  there  which  rings  like  genuine  elsewhere  to  find  that  sort  of  nut  ^ 

music  on  the  ear  that  chances  to  be  Among  our  modern  minstrels,  bad 

listening.    Poetic  feeling  is  seldom  rhyming  cannot  be  said  to  abound.  It 

absent,  even  in  the  greatest  dearth  of  is  a  fault  so  easy  to  avoid  in  jjeneral, 

original  thought  and  expressive  power,  that  only  the  very  last  necessity  can 

A  fair  ear  for  rythmical  effect  marks  excuse  its  commission,  even  l^  bards 

the  bulk  of  the  verses  under  review,  who  have  won  the  right  to  take  other 

It  is  not  often  that  we  come  across  liberties  with  their  hearers.  And  yet 

lines  like  these  in  Mr.  Macmahon's  we  light  upon  it  now  and  then,  even 

Vathek :  —  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  Some 

•.»rv           ^v      ^.      1  *v    ij    *i  doubtful  rhymes  there  arc,  which  use 

^ter»)?%Sfe'X.!i^^  andtimehavest«np«lwi«xa«rt«n 

The  loM  of  mm  yrm  towftt  is(«  c«m-  8?n«™«°*?J   ^?*  ^P^  *?"^*l  JJt 

moBioa.  Collett,  who  otherwiM  yrnt^  yntn 
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passable  smoothness,  allow  "self  to  mere  beauty  of  form  and  posture,  no 

rhyme  with  "wealth,"  or  leave  una-  modem  sculptor  has  yet  improved  on 

mended  such  lines  as  these  ? —  the  Medicean  Venus.  In  Byron's  and 

«  Hark !  the  ocean  billow,  .weeping,  SheUey's  hands,  the  stiffest  metre  be- 

Diatant  headland,  sounding  o'er,  <»me  pliable  as  wax,  and  warm  as 

NatuK*.  giant  harp,  repeating  the  cheek  of  voung  love.    Unless  a 

Solemn  music  on  the  shore."  poet  has  a  delicate  ear  for  tune,  he 

A..^«i.«.  «^«4.   ^\.r.  »;«««  *.w»4.+n^  "^d  better  stick  for  the  most  part  to 

.nil^t  ^t  of  "bS.!L^Fvp«^  *^^«»  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  custom  fias  al- 

enough  m  praise  of    Brown  Eyes,  ^   sanctioned,  either  for  special  or 

and  tnlls  out  some  lively  lyncs  with  J^^  themes.  That  somewVat  of  a 

a  gracefulness  half-borrowed,  half  hiB  1^^  ^         ^^^^3          ^  ^j^.^^^  ^ 

SSL2  Jl^  .r^  llrW  f L.  ^^^^^    i°g  ^^o^e  our  critical  eye,  few  of 

!^^2^iw  fi!?«w  Sr  it ^m^^  «^m«    ^^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^ead  the  f^oUowing 
carefully  finished  of  all,  mare  some  ^^  ^  ^^^^      ^        ^  ^     « 

lines  of  picturesque  music  by  the  fol-  ^ 

lowing  couplet : —  "  Amid  the  ivy  on  the  tomb 

« w  _a.         ji     J     Ai.        .1     'xu  '^®'  Robin  sing.  hi.  winter  .ong, 

"Next  woodUmds,  throng'd  with  many  a  Full  of  cheerful  pity ; 

Mwringstem  ».        ^  ,.  Deep  grow,  the  evening  gloom, 

^T^;^^**^  **^'  ^*   *^'  ^     ^^^  Dim  snreads  the  .now  along. 

•™«''*  And  sounds  the  slowly  tolling  bell  from 

What  snudl  »>et8  lade  in  oririn«d  si^rRobS;  .ing 

thought  and  colounng^  they  are  fond  'fo  one  that  lie.  below  • 

of  tiying  to  make  up  m  the  shape  of  Few  hearts  are  warm  above  the  snow 

new-coined  phrases,  or  uncommon  me-  A.  that  beneath  thy  wing ; 

tres.  In  most  cases,  the  result  hardly  ?^,"!8^'  fTi?**'  "°.fif 

pay?  for  the  trouWe  taken ;  you  get  ^^  •^*^"*  ***•  ^^-^^^  "?"«»• 

variety  of  outward  clothing  at  thecost.  ..  when  wmmer,  with  hay-Mented  breath, 

perhaps,  of  some  inner  grace  or  natural  shall  come  the  mountain,  over, 

ntness.    It  is  easy  enough  to  hammer  Sine,  Robin,  through  the  valley, 

out  metres  as  wildly  fantastic  as  ever  Above  the  tuft,  of  flowering  heath, 

were  devised  by  Herbert  or  Cowley ;  ^°5, J  «'  *^« ''''''' f  «^«^f  '  .  , 

andalmostany  oVby  taking  thought,  ^  't^eS  v^^^  mlTclll^^^^ 

or  turning  over  a  dictionary,  may  Sin^,  brown  spiritT  sing 

twist  hia  meaning  into  a  most  brilliant  Each  summer  evening 

tangle  of  striking  epithets  and  pictu-  When  I  am  far  awaj ; 

resque    conceits.     But    the   trick    of  Iknow  not  one  rd  wish  » near 

wlwJi-pairiting  has  been*  done  to  rags  8^'.^™;%".   "••''*'*  ^"^' 

ahready,    untd  even   Mr.  Tennyson  Still,  .tiU  aboilt  the  coming  roring.'f 
fieems  to  have  tired  of  the  fashion  he 

didso  much  to  recommend.  Nor  have  Lines    like   these    suggest    their 

young  yereifiere  much  reason  to  follow  own   music,  even   as  an   air  com- 

the  laureate's  footsteps,  in  regard  to  posed  by  a  true  master  will   sug- 

thosemetricid  feats,  wnich  the  readere  cest   its    own   words.     Little   less 

of  "Maud"  were  doubtful  whether  nappjr  has  their  author  shown  him- 

most  to  admire  or  blame.    After  all  self  m  the  rythmical  treatment  of 

his  ezauisite  painstaking,  it  is  surely  various  other  themes.     There  is  a 

a  relief  sometimes  to  fall  back  on  the  mystery  in  the  connexion  between 

more  careless  glories  and  simmer  mea-  words  and  metre  which,  of  all  living 

sures  of  "Childe  Harold,"  "The  Cor-  poets,  Tennyson   has   wrought  out 

sair,"  or  "Parisina."^  A  clever  cook  with  the  most  uniform  succesa  In  the 

wiU  msike  up  a  varied  dinner  with  "  Lotus-Eaters,'*  the  "  Day-Dream," 

the  scantiest  means,  and  a  skilful  in  "Sir  Galahad,"  throughout  "In 

poet  needs  no  great  choice  of  metrical  Memoriam,"  in  many  parts  of"  Maud," 

appliances  to  show  his  mastery  over  in  those  gem-like  airs  that  sparkle 

every  kind  of  musical  effect    For  along  the  "Princess,"  the  thoughts 

*  **Io  in  Egypt,  and  other  Poems.'*    By  Riuhard  Gamett.    London:  Bell  & 
Daldy.     1869. 
t ''YeTBides."    By  Thomas  Irwin.    Dublin:  W.  M.  Hennessy.    1856. 
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significance  if  it  were  not  illustrated  the  eight  of  God,  Us  most  oharaeteristk 
by  the  personal  sketch— scarcely  to  and  noblest  work." 
be  called  a  biography  or  even  memoir  Mj..  Koacoe  was  bom  in  Liverpool 
—which  precedes  it  The  writer,  Mr.  in  the  year  1823.  He  graduated  in 
Hutton,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  the  University  of  London  in  1843; 
author,  so  thoroughly  imderstands  y^^  called  to  the  bar  in  1850  ;  exer- 
what  he  is  about,  and  deals  so  fairly  cised  for  some  time  the  oflSce  of  Miff- 
and  delicately  with  the  mateiials—  ghij  to  Judge  Crompton ;  then,  aftw 
of  character  and  composition— in  his  a  year  or  two,  finding  his  health  fail- 
hands,  that  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  is  ing,  retired  to  Wales,  where  he  be 
saved  the  reader,  and  a  clue  is  given,  came  part  proprietor  of  a  granite 
through  the  conscientious  accuracy  of  quarry,  and  died  there  in  1858.  Per- 
his  portraiture,  to  certain  anomalies  haps  nobody*8  life  ever  presentoi 
of  thought  and  style,  which  prove,  fewer  features  of  peculiarity ;  bat  it 
under  such  interpretation,  to  be  just  ^as  not,  therefore,  without  its  own 
those  lines  which  nature  traced,  in-  character.  It  might  be  said,  on  the 
dividualizing  the  man  in  proportion  as  contrary,  to  resemble  those  pebbles 
they  deviated  from  the  normal  type,  which,  undistinguishably  dull  and 
In  truth,  Mr.  Hutton  deserves  much  shapeless  without,  exhibit,  when 
credit  for  taking  the  hint  which  the  broKen,  a  mass  of  crystals,  bright 
new  mode  of  illustrating  personal  me-  and  regular,  pointing  inwanls.  It 
moirs  by  photography  offers,  and  was,  in  truth,  towards  his  own  in- 
drawing  a  real  rather  than  a  fanciful  tenor  nature  that  the  focus  of  hia 
picture,  using  nature  instead  of  art  intellect  seemed  habitually  to  be 
m  the  process,  ^d  trusting  to  resem-  turned.  There  might  appear  to  haye 
blance  rather  than  to  poetic  sugges-  heen  a  presentiment  that  he  was  not 
tion  to  interest  the  public  in  the  ori-  to  do  much  as  regarded  the  external 
ginaL  Hear  how  modestly  he  ex-  world— perhaps  that  he  w«a  not  fated 
presses  himself  at  the  very  outset :—  to  have  time  m  which  to  perform  the 
'« Though  his  intrinsic  claims  to  some  ordinary  joumeywork  of  life.    Such 

Sermanent,  if  modest,  place  in  English  feeUngs  nave  been  felt  by  some  as 

teratore  may  probably  be  conceded  by  foreshadowing  influences,  where  Fate 

most  competent  judges  of  his  literary  has  been  striding  towaros  its  victim 

remains,  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  befofe  the  appointed  hour.     Some, 

his  external  hfe  to  render  Mr.  Car-  j^deed,  beneath  the  speU  of  the  same 

l^lV  iZpliSJik  to  2S't2^^  appreh:ension,havereaoubledtheiref- 

shc^dTKVbe^^^^  forts-havethrowntheenei^ofalife 

man?  why  should  not  no-biography  and  ^  ^^^,  compass  of  an  hour.     But  m 

the  privilege  of  all  the  weary  be  his  lot  ?'  the  m^onty  of  cases  the  effects  are 

But,  while  an  express  biography,  how-  seen  as  they  are  seen  here :  paralysinff 

ever  succinct,  would  in  the  present  case  outward  auction,  deadening  outward 

be  at  once  inappropriate  and  impossible,  effort,   and   concentrating   the  soul 

I  venture  to  hope  that  such  a  delinea-  upon  itself,  and  upon  those  things 

tion  of  his  character  as  it  naay  be  in  and  those  thoughts  of  othere  which 

my  powar  to  giv^-imperfect,  partial,  ^j^Qug  to  the  inner  and   spiritual 

!!^r5?trxso"rH?u^:istf^^^^^^  p^.i"r;j"*&.      .of 

his  writings,  and  derive  a  real  value  ^,  .^2*  ^^1  ^''•-??®^,^^^*^°i?/ 

from  them.'*  thinking  thus  of  himself.    But  stili, 

^, .      .'              ,  the  idea  breaks  out  every  now  and 

This  .simple  and  unexaggerating  then.    His  biographer  has  sketched, 

tone  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  in  two  or  three  touches,  the  strenu- 

enture  memoir.     I'rom  it  we  learn  ous  weakness— rather,  the  inefficient 

that  Mr.  Roscoes  power  lay  m  his  strength— of  his  character, 

qmet  influence  over  the  mmds  of  his  ^                             ^       .        :. 

immediate  associates  rather  than  in  ^  "^^^  proportion  to  the  flexibiUty  and 

brilliant  display.  ^^^^li^i^  "^^  ^!'  mtellect  wm, 

uiiiAi»i*u    »^««j.  ^^  doubt,  deficient  m  pit  and  practical 

••  That  some  of  ray  brother-in-law's  efficiency.    It  was  not  nearly  as  effec- 

literary  achievements,**  he  says,  *<  in-  tive  an  mstrument  of  his  will  as  it  is  in 

oonsiderable  as  they  are  in  bulk,  may  many  men  who  have  not  his  peculiar 

prove  to  be  enduring,  I  feel  some  conn-  genius.    Where  Imaginative  ezalement 


dence.    But  I  am  quite  sure  that  they    was  wanting,  he  could  not  simply  its 
in  the  highest  sense,  or  in    place  by  any  eflbrt  of  vuUtioo,  nor  «Tca 


will  not  be  in 
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by  any  moral  interest  in  his  theme,  damage  to  Pope,  Young,  and  half  a 
He  said  once  in  a  lettw  to  me  when  dozen  others.  Nay,  Matthew  Arnold 
writmg  on  a  political  subject  on  which  cannot  have  his  own  but  at  the  ex- 
be  was  anxious  to  explode  mnnnt,  « O.  ^  ^f  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^e  very 
bas  a  power  of  brmnnir  his  faculties  to  *^  ra  ,  t^  '  ••  .  "  ,.  "  s , 
bear  Wiich  I  much  eSry.  I  bare  no  ceMure  of  Samuel  lagers  is  relieved^ 
ideas,  only  feelimffs:  I  cannot  speak,  I  Jf^  given  depth  of  shadow  to  by 
cannot  write,  I  can  only  feei,  in  a  pas-  Sjj®  opener  condemnation  of  Byron, 
aton ;  which  is  Improving  to  myself,  no  There  is  a  boldness  in  the  foot  he 
doubt,  but  not  practically  influential  plants  on  the  necks  of  others  which 
with  others.' ''  we  can  hardly  help  admiring,  though 

And  Mr.  Roscoe  himself  aUudes,  ^?  T  T^^?^a^  "^""^^  *^  *'°'®* 

with  a  personal  reference  to  himself  ^^JSf  h«  -[IJ^r^nf"*^^  Ab^L" 

to  the  profound  soUtarmess  of  the  «derinff  the  stature  £  some  of  those 

receasea  of  PVerv  human  souL  H  **^^^^  P^^P^  ^  ^'^^  "^^®'  ^"^• 

recesses  ot  every  numan  soul.  Well,  the treadisHght after aU, and  can 

**  The  human  inaccessibility  of  that  scarcely  endanger  the  vertebra  that 

*  real  life  that  every  man  leads  in  Uohi-  have  to  undeigo  it  anymore  than  the 

tion  from  his  fellows,  that  chamber  of  „g«t  ^f  i-ha  harmleRA  rlimhfir  himflAlf 

being  open  only  upwards  to  heaven  and  ^^^ ^luf^^i^^!^^  ^f^^lx^J^^l 

downwirfs  to  heU/  was  ever  before  his  ^^^  ^5?  ^^^^^jode  of  reachmg  the 

mind.    He  says  in  another  pUce,  •  We  ??J^*  ,o^  ^^  ^^J^y,  Preference.    Mr. 

don't  kmow  our  nearest  friends ;  we  are  -Koscoe  s  main  design,  we  repeat,  is 

Always   dependent   on    our    imagina-  to  praise.    Ifit  were  not  so  we  should 

tionsl     From  the  imperfect  materials  scarcely  have  been  justified  in  the 

that  knowledge  and  sympathy  can  fur-  general  estimate  of  ms  character  we 

nUh,  we  construct  a  whole  of  our  own,  have  arrived  at.    He  is  a  warm  and 

more  or  less  conformable  to  the  reality  hearty,  we  might  almost  say  enthu- 

according  to  omr  opportunities  of  know-  giagtic  advocate  when  he  takes  up 

ledge,  and  with  more  or  less  complete-  ^j^^  case  of  a  favourite  :  and  most  of 

neas  or  distinctness  according  to  our  ,  .    ^.^^^  ^rA  ^\^^^rntt^  t^  hia  favmip- 

imaginative  fiwulties. ' "  ?}^  ®^^  *™  n        w       ^^/^^^}^' 

®  ites.    After  all,  what  a   refreshmg 

That  a  mind  so  keenly  sensitive  to  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  person  heartily 

its  own    internal   constitution   and  commended  !    without    reservation, 

peculiarities  should   be  quiveringly  withoutjealousy,  without  one  selfish, 

alive  to  the  characteristics  of  others  qualifying  thought !    Something  of 

is  only  what  we  might  be  prepared  greatness   must   lurk  in  the  mind 

to  expect    The  self-anatomist  is  not  which  so  freely  appreciates  the  great- 

unlikelv  to  look  about  him  with  a  ness  of  others,  just  as  meanness  is 

surgical  eve.    If  the  probe  be  here  at  ever  the  parent  of  detraction.     In 

times  followed  up  by  the  lancet,  at  his  critical  essays^  we  are  bound  to 

least  the  treatment  has  been  under-  say,  Mr.  Roscoe  affords  practical  proof 

gone  before  it  is  applied.    After  all,  that  he  maligned  himself  when  he 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  opera-  remarked  to  the  brother  of  his  bio- 

tion  is  more  that  of  scarification  than  grapher  that  he  ^  loved  to  feel  excel- 

of  incision,  and  the  wounds^  being  fencies  and  talk  of  defects."    He  is 

superficial,  at  the  worst  only  irritate,  voluble  where  he  admirer  and  hu- 

if  tbeydo  not  rather  tickle.    To  do  manelylaconicwhere  he  finds  occasion 

our  author  still  further  justice,  it  is  to  object.    This  must  be  understood 

proper  to  add  that  to  praise  is  evi-  to  apply  to  the  immediate  object  of 

dentijT  his  main  design  and  desire,  his  notice,  beins^  perfectly  compatible 

It  is  in  selecting  some  favourite  for  with  the   sidelong  censure  already 

liis  commendation  that  he  sometimes  adverted  to. 

takes  occasion,  as  if  by  way  of  clearing  But  it  is  where  he  abandons  the 

the  ground,  to  make  sly  thrusts  to  the  peopled  path  and  wanders  into  the 

light  and  left,  more  in  sport  than  in  flowery  mead  at  his  wiU  that  we  find 

anger,  bidding  mediocnty  or  rival  most  of  the  character  of  the  man,  and 

claims,  as  the  case  ma^  be,  stand  derive  most  instruction  and  delight 

aside,  that  the   proportions  of  the  from  his  words.    Instead,  therefore, 

character  or  genius  he  is  exhibiting  of  following  him  in  his  criticism — 

may  come  out  in  fuller  light.     If  sometimes  extremely  subtle  and  dis* 

Tennyson  be  his  theme,  ana  Tenny-  criminating,  and  always  eles^nt — ^we 

Mn's  merits  the  subject  of  his  dis-  propose  to  turn  at  once  from  the 

<^r8e,  the  thing  is  not  done  without  judicial  phase  of  his  mind  to  the 
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imagmatire,  and  ezamine  with  what  sunshina    The  souls  of  othen,  wbich 

BUOOMS  canons  laid  down  with  sound-  he  professes  to  present  to  us,  aie  ez- 

ness  and  perspicuity  hav'e  been  ear-  hibited  as  inhabiting  the  dun&eonsof 

ried  out  m  independent  effort,  and  terror  and  of  crime,  into  wnich  he 

ezenmlified  in  onginal  performance,  flashes  the  dark-lantern  of  his  ioui^- 

It  IS  remm-kable  enough,  though  by  Datiop,  revealing  what  might  well  be 

no  means  unprecedented  that  the  two  left  in  its  obsoarilQr,  unless  with  a 

modes  of  poetic  thought,  the  drama-  view  to  those  crim  moral  lessons, 

tic  and  the  lyric,  have,  in  these  pieces,  which,  after   au,   can   scarcely  be 

developed  thems^ves  under  the  most  deemed  the  chief  object,  though  they 

widely  di^rent  aspNBCts,  and,  as  it  i^uld  be  a  collateral  aim»  of  drama- 

werer,  under  opposite  influences;  There  tic  poetry.    We  are  sorry  we  cannot 

can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  es-  agree  with  the  author  of^the  memoir 

sential  difference  between  the  intel-  prefixed  to  the  collection,  in  his  esti- 

lectual  origin  of  the  one  and  the  other,  mate  of  the  tragedy  of  ^^  Yiolenda.^' 

The  lyric  shows  the  colour  of  the  mind  That  there  is  powerful  writing  in  it 

afber  one  reflection,  the  draoMtic  after  we  do  not  deny;  that  noble  senti- 

two ;  one,  namely,  from  the  poet  lum-  ments,  dothed  in  a  rich  garb  of  words, 

self,  the  other  from  the  character  he  abound,  we  willingly  concede ;  that  it 

paints.    StUl,  it  might  be  supposed  ought  ever  to  have  beea  written,  we 

that  the  hues  should  resemble  each  very  much  qiiMtion;  that  it  should 

other;  that  they  should  harmonise,  have  been  published^  we  CMmot  but 

even  where  they  differ.    Here  no-  regret    It  could  never  be  acted,  that 

thing  strikes  us  more  forcibly  than  is  plain;    And  although  that  fact  is 

the  contrast  the^  present    Two  dra<^  not  in  itself  suiflcient  to  condemn  s 

mas  are  comprised  in  the  collection  drama  as   a   composition — ^for  the 

before  us :  one  of  them^  we  are  told,  reader  will  not  fail  to  recal  instances 

having  been  published  in  the  author*e  of  tragedies  which  remain  standard 

lifetime.    Or  this  drama  it  may  be  as  literature  without  having  ever  pos- 

fiufiicient  to  characterise  the  tone  and  sessed  a  place  on  the  sta^ ;  vet  wnea 

treatment^  by  stating,  that  it  is  mo-  the  nature  of  the  plot  »  the  caose 

delled  fo  a  certain  extent  on  Shel-  of  its  necessaiy  exdusioB  from  the 

ley's  morbidly  grand  creation  of  The  public  eye,  the  same  eiicumstanoe  s« 

Oenci,''  to  which  it  presents  some  peremptorily  shuts  the  Jibraiy  door 

fbatures  of  resemblance  that  can  here-  sigBlimt  it,  and  indudee  it  la  the  iiufei 

cognised  The  other  drama,  '*  Eliduke,  easpurgixU>riu9  of  an  enlijghtened  and 

Oount  of  Yveloc,"  less  oli^ectionable  r^ned  aga     Perhaps,  in  justice  to 

in  some  respects,  and,  in  our  estima-  the  author,  we  ought  #o  quote  a  few 

tion,  more  original,  if  not  more  effisc-  lines  from  the  draai»  itael^  which 

tive— still  derives  its  chief  interest,  contains  many  eflbctive  scenes  and 

not  so  much  from  the  crimes  as  from  forcible  passagea    In  the  foUewing 

tiie  heartless  profligacy  of  the  hero,  extract  tne  hero  and  hia  fiieiid  are 

It  thrusts  us  up  too  close  to  the  coun-  discovered  on  a  hUl  by  their  eamis 

tenance  of  guilt,  though  it  be  for  the  ai  break  of  day : — 

purpose  of  demanding  that  we  should  «  cbr.  WHt  «n  yon  lo  long  mknt?* 

ahnnk  with  disgust  from  its  linea-  Eth.  StiilAeu  of  mocninf , 

ments.     The  lyrics,  on   the   other  And  the  ineiEiUe  Mwdtgr 

hand,  are  as  pure  and  almost  as  home-  ^^  ?••«•  «f  yo«ng  or^rtum,  bind  m  iSm. 

ly  as  WordBWortVa    In  the  latter  ^^  J^^     "^       ""** 

we  trace  the  poet's  own  mind,  the  That  mart  t$«  hb  ow  tliioiiMT  niMaiui 

light  m  which  external  thmgs  and  m-  And  sabtle  ifidi^idul  appnhai^eB*^ 

temal  ideas  are  seen' :  the  moral  at-  Into  the  ooaMon  tongw  of  ovwy  bbm. 

mosphere  of  his  nature.    In  the  for-  AndoftiwiwiftMidwaw-ditoitadvyittii 

mer  may  be  read,  if  not  his  estimate  ^  ^"  '""•*'•  **»'«*»*■  "^  ^  ■*•  F^' 


of  the  moral  constitution  and  goywn-  And^idJ^thtirnnawtol  Woll.tati 

ing  impulses  ot  others^  at  least  the  taUc. 

tone  of  each  which  he  judges  to  poa-  Cor.  IndMd,  no  bBgoifo  cu  txjnm 

aess  most  human  interest,  and  to  be  ^^*^^* 

ausoeptiMe  of  most  powerful  and  „^  i*"*!».^«7^«?'«5.»«F!^ 

eflectSve delineation,    fiisownfancy,  ^^rfJlSi^^ 


arguing  from  what  we  read,  wanders  sleep 

in  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  odour,  and       And  the  wortd'i  tomait.   Dafa  riigiaity, 
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rmnarrMd  yeP  to  aotioii,  nor  nsde  mothef  ^ould  be,  not  to  point  to  it  \mi  to 

Of  all  tlut  brood  ofuiteieato  eouequento.  measure  it     Any  body  may  write 

That  tWing  wHb  t^biotbm  of  past  J^niM  "  after  Shakapeare  f '    evtik 

birth,  those  who  do  80  as  St  Leger,  aocord- 

Wea^  tbe  Taat  W4»b  of  oinaiiiBtoneo.    Ok,  ing   to   Swift   *' followed  the    law," 

^.  ^^^1«^  ^  wh^- ill  PT^^y*  >l*  «^*  distance."    No- 

We  are  cTM^o  goda,  awl  whoftiicrive  will  ][,o^y  n^^d  be  ashamed  or  offended 

Uportheiresent  moment  we  beget  ^*5«°  ^«  ^  *^}^  ^1»*  the  imapproadl- 

Sbapee  ot  ibe  fatare  time.    Most  awftd  aole  oan  oniv  be  followed  tonj^O  tn^ST- 

proMiit !  vallo.    Well,  the  sfcyle  is  ShaksperioB. 

ti^vwiiiertbaatbe  winged  ligfatDing  flies,  though  OUT  extracts  are  not  selectea 

iad  more  in«Toeabie ;  subtly  cb^ffti.  ^^  »  yjew  to  prore  omr  assertion.. 

With  some  small mfloenoe,Bomedimmution,-  rr^^..-.  :«  «.u«4.  „   i-.„««  -«..,««..*-^-  i»:- 

OrBneaeeeoiontoovrimmottalefaaiaeter;  ^?i®  W,^^**  »  lOVer  Compares  hlfl 

Making  a  difference  thai  sfaaU  never  die  mistresS  S  lOOk  tO  : 

In  what  we  might  have  beea"  «'  Oh,  if  shelovesme !  and  last  night  I  thooghi 

so. 


The  above  paas^e  may  be  taken        By  the  way  she  axed  her  eastern  eye  ott 

M  an  average  specimen  of  the  style  »»»• 

and  diction  Ofthe  drama,  with  itsfine        i?***™*  I  talked  of  love;  an  eye  more  deen 

thoughts  and  occasional  irregularities       ^^j^pthf  "^  '*^''°  ^"^  ''^°"  '"^^ 
of  conception  and  treatment  as  they       Unfathomid  by  the  old  Egyptian  king, 

will  be  found  on   a  more  extended        Mysterioos  Nilos  takes  a  double  eoursab" 

scale  and  with  constant  repetitions       -.,       .  .,.,,,      ,    «. 

throughout  .  There  is  somethmg  bold  and  effec- 

In  glancing  at  the  other  drama,  ^^^^  ^  *^«  ^^JJ  cordis  which  pass  be- 

"Eliduke,"  instead  of  attempting  to  twera  the  setf-upbraiding  hero  and 

sketch  the  plot— which,  after  «U,  is  nw  faithful  and  devoted  fnend,  Ro- 

mther  wantmg  in  what  the  French  ^^^  • 

M.  irraisenU>lanee — we  shall  content  **JRolamd.  Have  yon  an  enemy? 

oarsdvea  with  producing  a  few  sam-       JBliduke.    Ay,  and  a  fetal, 
plea-squares,  as  the  author  himself      ^f  ^"^  ^*^  ^^i  ^^^ ' 

Itts  eiqiressed  it  cut  out  of  the  piece       j^oi.  Why,  tlien  ru  teip  yon  kilf  him! 
almost  at  random.    By  so  domg,  we       mi.  Draw,  and  do  so ! 

believe  we  shall  serve  the  author  as  Striie  here." 

7;!L^.*A".^.^l^.?^?!i^^^  But  candour  constrains  us  to  ex- 


Buch  passages  if  they  were  found  ^^  stooped 

floatiM  on  a  level  surface  of  poetiy.  ^  «  p„„  ^^.  ^^^^^      ^  ^^ 

Enough  will  be  revealed,  perhaps,  to       To  w^  »a^picum'9  dmi  I* 

make  it  understood  that  a  gap  really        ^        ^      ,         ,         .1        .     , 

didintenrenebetwecn  what  the  author  or  to  put  such  words  as  these  m  the 

accomplished  and  what  he  had  need  pout*!  of  the  same  personMe,  when 

to  accomplish  to  command  success,  as  *^®  pleads  for  exemption  from  dis- 

well  aa  to  make  the  reader  anpreeiate  ff^^  '• 

his   discretion   in   withholdmg  the  <«str^>.  if  you  will,  theM  ovtwMd  dioet». 

piece  from  the  public  eye,  at  all  tions, 

events  until  it  should  have  xmder-        And  leave  me  naked;  bat  aole  Natvre's 

gone  a fiiM  and  unsparing  revision.       -^^  V\, *_       ^i    ssi  4 
The  story  profesaes  to  b? taken,  in       ^  '**»  ^*^'*'-' P^'^*'^^'^'' 
pari,   from  the  old   Breton  "  Lai       We  fear  we  must  in  candour  admit 

d'Eliduc."    The  style  seems  more  di-  that  there  are  other  passages  which 

rectly  and  designedly  modeled  upon  betray  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 

Shaktpeare  than  that  of  the  ouier  delicate  ^undaiy-line  of  the  poet's 

drama.  It  may  excite  &  smUe  to  name  privilege.   An  image  must  not  be  cut 

10  great  a  maiter  and  so  humble  an  out  according  to  rule  and  squara    It 

imitator  in  the  same  breath;    but  should   have,  as   its   characteristic 

in  such  cases  the  width  of  the  gap  is  some  vagueness  of  outline ;  it  shonlr 

eveiy  thing,  and  the  presumption  partake  of  the  unoertainfy  aa  wdl  1 
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of  the  fidelity  of  shadow.  It  is  in  the 
exquisite  clouding  of  metaphor  into 
the  atmosphere  of  imagination  that 
the  masters  of  the  art  excel.  Meta- 
phor is  breathed  from  the  exuberance 
of  a  fertile  fancy,  as  a  mist  exhales 
from  the  vegetation  of  a  valley,  to  be 
touched,  as  it  ascends,  with  tints 
more  celestial  than  those  of  the  ver- 
dure from  which  it  sprung.  The  mo- 
ment you  try  to  clip  the  edges  of  im- 
agery into  the  shape  of  the  realities 
it  has  relation  to,  you  reveal  paste- 
board and  the  paper  cap.  But  the  true 
appreciation  or  non-appreciation  of 
this  lies  in  the  soul;  it  cannot  be 
taught,  nor  can  it  be  ever  learned. 
The  critic  may  exhibit  its  presence,  or 
expose  its  absence,  to  the  reader;  he 
can  never  school  the  poet  himself  into 
the  inspiration  which  would  discover 
the  one,  or  detect  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  glimpses 
afforded  to  the  reader,  that,  in  Mr. 
Roscoe's  dramatic  attempts,  a  good 
deal  has  been  accomplished,  though 
some  mistakes  have  been  committed. 
Nevertheless,  had  we  nothing  else  to 
eround  our  estimate  upon,  we  should 
have  hesitated  in  according  to  him 
the  title  of  poet,  in  its  b^t  sense. 
Fortunately  we  are  not  driven  to 
speculation  or  left  in  uncertainty. 
The  reader  has  been  already  informed 
that  in  the  same  volume  in  which 
these  dramas  appear,  are  also  found 
a  collection  of  minor  poems — minor 
in  dimensions — ^which  can  lay  inde- 
pendent claim  to  our  sympathy,  and 
may  well  be  held  to  redeem  the  de- 
fects we  have  had  occasion  to  advert 
to,  and  turn  the  current  of  criticism 
into  the  channel  of  approbation. 

Most  of  these  lyrics  are  domestic 
In  perusing  them  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  loss  of  a  relative 
who  could  feel  thus,  and  thus  express 
his  feelings,  has  left  a  gap  which  time 
wiU  be  long  in  filling  up. 


"  Slowly  the  sap  rose  in  the  tn&. 
Slowly  the  aim  blew  mild; 
Sofdy  the  leaaont  grew,  u  novt 
The  sweetneas  of  thy  child. 

"  And  when  the  March-wind  aowed  thehuki 
With  early  violets, 
Or  April  hung  the  Jarchen  teeea 
In  green  and  crimson  nets ; 

**  Or,  with  white  hawthorn-buds  in  hand. 
Through  yellowing  oaken  woods. 
The  young  light-footed  May  came  down, — 
We  knew  no  changing  moods. 


"  We  taxed  not  by  comparisona 
The  season's  growing  prime : 
But  stood  each  present  day  and 
*  This  is  the  happy  time.* 


said. 


"  Now  in  the  royal  day  of  roees. 
Our  love  beins  in  its  June, 
Stand  so,  nor  ask  what  note  began 
This  full  harmonious  tune. 

"  I  know  thy  love  hath  broadened,  yet 
I  know  when  it  began 
It  seemed  the  fullness  of  the  gnuse 
That  could  be  granted  man.** 

Of  the  sonnets  we  have  room  but 
for  one,  which  appears  to  us  remark- 
ably original  and  graphic,  maintain- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  solemn  rhythmical 
rotation  from  beginning  to  end,  finely 
appropriate  to  the  idea.  It  is  ground- 
ed on  this  sentence  :—"  If  the  earth 
had  perception,  how  unutterably  sad 
she  would  be  at  all  the  misery  she 
contains !" 

Sad  is  my  lot ;  among  the  shining  spheres 
Wheeling,  I  weave  incessant  day  and  night. 
And  ever,  in  my  never-endinj;  night. 
Add  woes  to  woes,  and  count  up  tears  on 


a 


«( 


Ask  me  not,  sweet,  when  I  first  loved  thee. 

Nor  bid  me  carry  back 
Love's  meditative  memory 

Down  through  a  narrowing  track. 


"  Remember  how,  in  the  sweet  spring-time's 
First  faint  prophetic  hours, 
The  golden-headed  aconite 
Began  the  time  of  flowers. 

'Hien  seemed  it  to  our  happy  hearts, 
As  we  stood  hand  in  lumd, 
•s  if  the  promise  were  fulfilled. 
And  summer  in  the  land. 


Young  wives'  and  new-bom  in&ata*  hi^ 

less  biers 
Lie  on  my  breast,  a  melancholy  siffht ; 
Fresh^efs  abhor  mv  fresh  returning  light ; 
Pain  and  remorse  and  want  fill  up  my  yesn. 
My  happier  children's  fitfther-piercing  eyes 
Into  the  blessed  solvent  futore  dimb. 
And  knit  tiie  threads  of  joy  and  hope  and 

warning; 
But  I,  the  ancient  mother,  am  not  wise. 
And,  shut  within  the  blind  obscure  of  time, 
RoU  on  from  mom  to  night,  and  on  from 

night  to  morning.** 

With  these  few  extracts  we  take 
our  leave  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  remains. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will 
attract  public  attention  in  any  un- 
usual degree.  They  have  little  pre- 
tension, and  they  appear  under  the 
disadvantage  of  bemg  posthumous. 
In  such  a  case  the  author  is  unable 
to  select,  to  arrange,  to  modify,  to 
abridge,  to  explain.  Another  mind 
looks  through  his  eyes,  less  able  to 
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understand  and  do  justice  to  what  mised  so  much ;  and  that  the  full  op- 
hiB  mind  has  conceiyed.  The  thoughts  portunity  was  lost  of  adding  one  other 
and  expressions  bom  in  privacy  might,  celebrity  to  a  name  already  occup^ng 
by  him  who  originated  them,  have  so  hi^h  a  position  on  the  roll  of  Brl- 
been  finally  clothed  in  a  costume  more  tish  uterature. 
meet  for  their  introduction  to  the  Strange  speculation,  the  possibili- 
world  than  eyen  that  in  which  the  ties  of  an  unaccomplished  career! 
generous  interest  of  a  connexion  has  How  many  a  Marcellus  has  felt  the 
been  able  to  invest  them.  The  dramas  inexorable  asperity  of  fate!  A  pa- 
might — ^we  are  almost  tempted  to  say  thetio  interest  seems  to  invest  the 
wmUd — ^have  had  a  very  large  and  character  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse 
sweeping  revision ;  the  minor  poetry  such  as  this,  derived  almost  as  much 
might  have  been  added  to,  to  the  ex-  from  what  we  coi\jecture  might  have 
elusion  of  some  of  those  of  greater  been,  as  from  what  we  know  has  been, 
length,  with  advantage  to  the  book  ;  and  has  ceased  to  be.  Let  it  not^ 
and  mental  chronology — if  we  might  then,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  per- 
venture  on  the  expression — brought  sonal  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  me- 
to  bear  upon  the  arrangement  of  moryofafriend,  or  of  a  friend's  friend, 
those  pieces  which  are  conversant  that  we  have  commended  these  post- 
with  tne  emotions  of  the  heart  and  humous  memorials  to  the  attention 
family  affections.  Such  advantages  and  sympathy  of  our  readers.  Every 
were  not  fated  to  be  Mr.  Boscoe's  :  thinking  and  feeling  mind  must,  after 
vet,  without  them,  he  has  left  behina  a  perusal  of  the  volumes  contain- 
nim  what,  even  as  they  are  now  pre-  ing  them,  bear  its  own  testimony  to 
sented  to  us,  makes  us  keenly  regret  the  learning,  the  talents,  and  the  worth 
that  more  time  was  not  afforded  for  of  William  Caldwell  Roscoe. 
the  maturity  of  powers  that  pro^ 
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It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  world  let,  now  a  river** — ^widening  and  deep- 
will  soon,  if  ever,  again  witness  so  sin-  ening  in  its  progress  with  the  influx  of 
gular  a  combination  of  hereditary  pe-  many  important  tributaries.  Into  the 
culiarities  as  that  which  distinguished  main  current  of  the  historic  lineage  of 
the  five  sons  of  Colonel  the  Honour-  the  Napiers,  it  is  curious  to  note  now 
able  George  Napier  of  Celbridge,  in  many  and  how  important  were  those 
the  oounty  of  Dublin.  Their  ancestry  tributaries.  They  secured  to  it  what- 
seems,  in  truth,  like  a  famous  parlia-  ever  ambidexterous  advantages  mi^ht 
mentaiy  majority  recorded  in  one  of  be  supposedtoresult  from  the  infusion 
the  later  volumes  of  Hansard,  to  be  into  the  blood  of  the  Napiers,  of  the 
nothing  less  than  a  "fortuitous  con-  "  divine  ichor"  of  two  royal  houses — 
cttrrence."  And  in  its  result  it  cer-  those  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  of 
tainly  goes  far  to  prove  that  a  mixture  Charles  II.  of  England.  Thev  ren- 
of  races  tends  directly  to  the  elevation  dered  kindred  to  that  same  neroic 
oftheindividual  character,  hardly  less  blood,  the  blood  of  two  chivabous 
than  it  unquestionably  does  to  the  ad-  but  attainted  traitors  to  the  Crown 
Tancement  and  invigoration  of  the  — the  CTcat  Montrose  and  Lord  Ed- 
genius  of  distinct  nationalities.  Of  ward  Fitzgerald.  Through  the  ma- 
the  latter  remarkable  and  wholly  in-  temal  line  they  enabled  these  five 
contestable  truth,  the  annals  and  brothers,  already  mentioned,  coUec- 
Bxploits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  tively,  to  claim  the  sympathies  of 
&tford  of  themselves  adequate,  or  ra-  relationship  with  Charles  Fox,  the 
theritmay  be  said  at  once,  conclusive  orator  of  the  Liberal  Opposition; 
attestation.  Em|)loying  yet  again,  for  and  through  the  paternal  line,  far- 
the  nonce,  a  sufiiciently  familiar  illus-  ther  back  by  one  or  two  generations, 
tration,  it  is  like  the  imperceptible  and  higher  in  the  intellectual  atmo- 
Sfowth  of  a  running  stream — "arivu-  sphere,  in  the  very  empyrean  of  ab- 
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ventor  of  logarithms,  the  immartal  <mltiTntion  c^  the  "fresh  fi 

John  Napiei  of  Merchiotoiui.  psatarea  (ever)  new"  of  literatim. 

There  are  assuredly  but  toij  few.  And  now  of  that  «ae  centimi  figure 

mdeed,  among  those  whs  va.j  exa-  —as  I  knew  and  hoaomed  it— -I  mar 

mine  tueae  records  of  pwrely  perxMial  weak  here,  as  I  bara  i            '    ~ 

reoollfiotion  who  will  require  any  ez'  cdustTely.    Our    Bnglw 

plicit  introduclion  whatoTer  to  three,  love  to  call  hhn— and,  a 

at  least  amonK  that  oUwter  of  five  out  doubt,  as  tlM  grntsat  of  ^  our 

tmitham— ^ulish  most  of  them  by  nilita^  hietoriaos,  hia  braTe  bright 

birtk  Soottiau  ori^inaUy  by  aneas-  name  will  survive  pweiuuaUr  in  tbs 

try,  Irish  by  edoeation  and  residenee  aatiiMial  lemembraBoe.    Ova  sogtav- 

— who  psaaed  the  early  days  of  their  ed  portrait  Hieie  ia  of  him — it  may  be 

boyhood  together  in  their  little  home  found  aa  the  frantiqiieoe  to  the  saerad 

retreat  at  Uelbridge.    It  is  wiib  tba  volume  of  his  cbborate  tHOgnqdiv  of 

central  figure,  however,  in  this  not-  hie  brol^ier  S^  Cbaiiea,  the  Seuoiu 

able  group  that  I  have  to  do  now  ez-  Conqueror — a  mezaotiuto  by  Eglttoo, 

clusLvely.    Another  time  I  may  take  from  a  cUwsio  bust  by  Adun,  irtuch 

occasiui  to  relate  briefly  what  I  knew,  mc^  aSivd  some  notion  to  those  iriia 

through  perBonsl  intorcourse,  of  the  never  actually  saw  the  aolditf-aDsal- 

eldest  bom  among  this  quintette  of  ist  of  die  Pesuisalar  War,  eome  Eunt 

ripe  sdkolara  and  valiant  soldiers  ;t)ie  proximate  idea  of  his  eminently  aoblt 

great  Pn>-connil  who  added  the  -pro-  and  ohividric  appearance  at  the  age 

vince  of  Sdnde  to  oor  vast  empire  by  of  seventy.    He  was  yet  more  M- 

the  sheer  force  of  his  audadty  as  a  vanced  in  years  whan Isaw  him  last, 

military  Cooqueror,  permanently  in-  when  I  sat  convendng  with  him  not 

oorporating  it  afterwards  with  our  very  long  before  his  eventual  demiee 

dominion  by  his  prudential  sagacity  at   seventy-four,    his    eyes    flssbiiig 

as  an  Administrator.    Of  the  second,  brightly  to  the  last,  an  inextiDgniib- 

ot  intermediate  brother,  between  the  able  animation    it    almost    seemed, 

two  most  illustrious  in  this    little  while  we  talked  together,  in  evuy 

domestic    concourse  of   heroes   and  outline  aS  those  lofty  and  reverent 

authors,  I  shall  have  in  this  place  to  lineaments.    It  only  needed  the  ca- 

say  a  few  words,  later  on,  incident-  sual  Kosts  of  a  thunder-diower  h]o»- 

ally.    It  is  sufficient  to  remark  now  ing  through  the  open  window  <rf  his 

of  these,  the  three  eldest  of  the  fra-  loag-yeara^reaideBoeat  ScindeHooae. 

temity,  that  they  all  sutfered  griev-  in  that  green  little  London  anborb  of 

ouslj-during  the  chief  part  of  their  Claphi^  to  render  him  the  v«ry  io- 

long  lives  &om  formidable  wounds  carnation  of  the  well-knomi  eoupkt 

received  upon  the  battle  field ;  that  in  Gray's  ode  on  "  The  Bard :" — 

iJl  of  them  guned  at  the  point  of  ,, ,        .■■._,     j  >.       ,.  , 

;  that  each  wore  for  huuself 

ribbon  of  the  Bath  with  its  only,  that  for  hoary  it  should  he  naa 

r  inaignia ;  that  all  three  were  ailvery-^-silvery  as  tiie  thrioe-ifaiTWi 

leoudy  the  Governors  of  im-  snow.    Andunderthecrowninggisn 

dependencies  —  Charlee    of  of  that  white  hair,  above  the  ripplw 

George  of  the  Cape,  William  torrent  of  that  venerable  beard—on* 


isey.  Enough  as  to  the  two  tiiat  looked,  in  its  dishevelled  fio^. 
_  of  the  bTOtEers  not  yet  spe-  like  the  beard  of  the  "  Shiranaa"  '" 
'  it  is  here  added  that  Heniy,    Chaucer,  as   though   it   nad  be 


iltimate  among  them,  thongh  "  shaken  by  many  a  tempest"— thera 

bed  the  Koyal  Navy  as  his  pro-  remained,  unm^red  by  ece  to  lb< 

irill  be  better  borne  in  remem-  noment  of  his  decease,  uiat  nandaoiDf 

iQ  a  purely  literary  capacity  aquiline  visage  the  marble  effif?  /^ 

ithor  of  a  luminous  as  well  as  which  any  sculptor  might  well  iqoii^ 

"History  of  Florence;"  to  have  chiaeOed-     It  was  a  noble 


t  Richard,  the  last  and  now  presence,  not  very  easily  to  be  f"*^ 
survivor  of  them  all,  though  gotten.  It  wae  the  weird  ace  of  U^ 
a  member  of  the  bar,  is  under-    Un  descended  upon  the  kmghtly  io^ 
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of  the  imaginatiye  powers,  or  indeed,  a  class  of  writers  to  which  our  author 
of  the  mental  powers  ^nerally,  does  may  be  held  to  belong,  which  in  the 
naturally  and  necessarily  involye  the  exercise  of  the  twofold  office  we  have 
examination  of  those  laws  by  which  alluded  to,  while  scarcely  assuming 
its  functions  are  regulated;  first,  as  to  be  composed  of  men  who  are  them- 
they  operate  upon  the  mind  which  selves  the  ^;reat  sublime  thev  draw, 
coaoeives  them,  and  ultimately,  as  has  some  right  to  be  judged  by  its 
ther  appear  to  haye  influenced  the  own  rules,  and  some  claim  to  acquit- 
understanding  and   imagination   of  tal  under  thenu    These  men  think 
others.    Henoe,  eyery  author  is  ne-  truly,  and  speak  plainly.    They  are 
cesaarily  a  critic;  and,  beginning  with  decided  in  their  opinions,  energetic 
himseli,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  becom-  in  the  expression  of  them,  and  unre- 
ins 80  as  regards  the  fraternity  he  served  in  the  application  of  them. 
heunigs  to ;   althoujdfi,  as  we  have  This  is  the  tone  they  take  in  their 
remarked,  at  the  risk  of  finding  the  character  of  critics.    They  likewise 
instruments  of  examination  he  makes  compose.  They  write  prose,  or  verse, 
use  of,  weapons,  in  his  own  case,  of  or  a  medley  of  both.    The  prose,  or 
dangerous  edge  and  execution.    In  verse,  or  medley  of  both,  aces  not 
one   respect,  the  world  is  a  gainer  come  up  to  the  stuidard  thenr  have 
by  this  union  of  offices :  a  reach^  and  themselves  set  up:  still  it  reaches  the 
immediate  touchstone  is  at  hand,  ordinary  level,  ana  there  is  no  symp- 
whereby  to  test  the  value  of  the  cri-  tom  to  show  that  it  was  supposed  by 
ticusm  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  the  author  to  have  done  more.  If  the 
writing  on  the  other;  the  trouble  fact  of  publication  should  be  asserted 
being  got  rid  of,  df  looking  abroad  to  be  a  proof  that  it  was  thus  esteem- 
for  precepts  and  examples,  whether  ed,  at  least  anonymous  or  posthumous 
for  praise  or  blame,  smce  they  are  publication  cannot  be  held  to  be  so. 
both  to  be  found  within  the  compass  And  indeed,  even  the  voluntary  and 
of  theauthor's  own  performances,  and  open  presentation  of  a  piece  to  the 
with  incontrovertible  reference  the  worldin  print,  cannotfairl^jrbe  held  to 
one  to  the  other.    The  world,  we  say.  imply  that  its  author  conceives  it  to  be 
is  the  sainer.  Let  us  not  be  supposea  perfection.  There  are  many  known  in- 
to imply  that  the  critic  is  necessarily  stances  in  which  a  man  has  been 
the  loser.   There  is  nothing  inc(Mapa-  Uind,  or  partially  blind,  to  merit  in 
tible  in  the  interests  of  the  two.  Great  himself,  which  the  world  has  had  to 
and  memorable  instances  will  occur  point  out  to  his  notice.    Many  in- 
to the  minds  of  every  one  in  which  stances,  no  doubt,  there  are,  which 
the  double  function  has  been  exer-  are,  and  ever  will  be,  unknown.  It  is 
cised  without  detriment  in  either  ca-  onlV  fair,  then,  to  acquit  an  acute 
pacitv — ^in  which  canons  have  been  ana  competent  critic  of  presumption, 
laid  aown,  and  successfully  followed :  if  he  attempts  to  employ  his  pen  on 
in  which  theory  has  been  illustratea  original  oompoeition,  unless,  mdeed, 
and  glorified  by  practice:  in  which  he   ostentatiously  put  forward   his 
works  of  imperishable  lame  have  performances  as  samples  of  what  he 
reared  theuksefves  in  confirmation  and  requires  as  the  embodiment  of  his 
justification  of  abstract  principles  and  own  theories.    Thus  much  it  seemed 
general  Uwa  But,  on  the  other  hand,  necessary  to  premise  in  the  present 
instances  as  signal  and  £uniliar  will  instance,  in  order  to  explain  and  ac- 
with  equal  readiness  suggest  them-  count  for  the  fact,  that  the  imagina- 
eelves,  in  which  writers  have  per-  tive  pieces  contained  in  these  volumes, 
formed  that  office  upon  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  many  excellences  ana 
which  the  hand  of  literary  justice  occasional  beauties  which  characterise 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  exe-  ^em,  fail  of  reaching  the  require- 
cutej — wherein,  according  to  Japanese  ments  of  the  criticism  of  which  the 
fashion,  the  knife  that  nas  entered  other  is  made  np-^a  criticism  boldly 
l^e  intellectual  abdomen  has  been  unsparing  of  mediocrity,  and  ambi- 
sharpened  hj  the  hand  of  the  victim,  tious,  it  should  almost  seem,  of  an 
and  sorrowing  relatives  have  been  unattainable  ambrosial  perfection  in 
forced  to  admit  that,  at  M  events,  the  intellectual  feast  it  would  fain  see 
no  surviving  reputation  is  answaaUe  spread  before  it 
for  the  author's  hJbe.  Perhaps,  indeed,*  the  entire  coUec- 
Between  these  two  ^ctremes  lies  tion  would  fail  of  its  true  and  best 
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awakens  one  thrill  of  senfiuous  emo*  a  thousand  years ;  a  Georgian  galaxy 

tion,  there  can  be  no  fear  that  poets  of  great  pK)et8  we  cannot  look  to  ha^t 

will  cease  to  sing,  or  that  suhjeets  for  always  with  us ;  but  ev^y  age  sdds 

their  song  will  cease  to  offer  them-  new  materials  to  the  poet^s  store,  and 

selves  at  every  turn,  with  all  the  sees  new   breadths  of    tmderwood 

readiness  and  more  than  the  ikAlness  mringing  i^  to  replace,  in  good  time, 

of  bygone  days%   A  HoaieF  or  a  Shak*  tlie  noble  timber  that  I)eatn  had  ere- 

speare  may  blossom  fortk  bai  once  in  while  cut  down. 
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We  have  here,  in  a  moderate  compass^  ticism  laid  down  with  aingalar  forc« 
and  exhibited  with  little  or  no  dis-  and  originality, 
play,  a  good  deal  of  what  is  really  It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  il  must  be 
valuable  and  really  interesting.  We  confessed,  rather  a  severe  ordeal  to 
are  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  a  have  to  undergo,  to  be  tried  by  laws 
thinker  and  writer  who,  in  one  capa-  made  by  one's  self.  That  man.  we  ad- 
City,  had  been  ^  years  exercising  the  mit,  puts  himself  in  an  anomalouspo- 
functions  of  critic  in  the  examination  sition,  and  sometimes  finds  himself  in 
of  the  most  popular  and  celebrated  of  an  embamissing  {predicament,  who  is 
modem  English  works;  said  in  an^  both  author  andoritio  at  once.  So  long 
other,  had  during  a  still  more  ex-  as  he  confines  himself  to  one  of  these 
tended  period  been  cultivating  the  oallingB,  he  may  ifpicm  the  other,  sod 
poetical  element,  without,  as  it  would  act  and  speak  with  some  degree  of 
appear,  except  in  a  single  instance,  independence ;  but  the  moment  he  is 
yielding  to  that  impulse  which  has  in  discovered  exereisiiig  the  double  fuuc- 
all  ages  driven  the  man  of  imagina-  tion,  he  throws  himself  open  to  an 
tive  temperament  to*  submit  his  effh-  examination  which  admits  of  no  re- 
sions  to  tne  consideration  and  sympa-  serve,  and  from  the  result  of  which 
thy  of  the  public.  For  the  first  time,  there  is  no  esei^)e,  because  he  is  him- 
we  say :  We  h«ul  never  heard  of  Mr.  self  partfy,  witness^  counsel,  judge, 
Williami  Caldwell  Boscoe  as  an  au-  a^d  jury,  and  may  even  be  called  up- 
thor  before.  As  the  eldest  represent*  on  to  act  as  executioner,  should  sen* 
ative  of  the  historian  of  the  Augustan  tence  to  that€Xtent  be  self-pronounced 
age  of  Modem  Italy,  as  the  retirtng  against  him.  And  yet,  sach  is  the 
and  self-secluded  scholctr  and  man  of  hardihood  of  author^ip,  we  eveiy 
letters,  we  had,  indeed,  leamed  to  think  day  witness  the  exercise,  by  the  same 
of  him  with  favour  and  respect ;  but  individual,  oi  thbi  dangerous  twofold 
until  these  volumes  were  i>ut  into  our  office.  From  the  Ciceronian  era  down 
hands  we  had  no  intimation  that  he  to  the  present  time,  the  rules  which 
of  whom  we  still  cherished  such  grate-  wtiters  have  been  gailty  of  violating 
fnl  personal  recollections  was  no  more;  have  been  of  their  own  oonstroction ; 
and  that  he  had  exercised  during  a  and  tiie  ea^  task  is  assigned  the 
considerable  portion  of  his  life,  in  ad-  public,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
dition  to  his  ostensible  avocations,  cases  it  has  to  acb^^ci^  upon,  of 
the  double  fhnction  of  poet  and  es-  convicting  th«  dfiender  out  of  hlh 
sayist.  Now,  in  the  two  modest  vo*  own  moirtJi.  There  must  be  some 
lumes  before  us,  we  have  him'  post-  strong  inducement,  we  sui^pose,  con- 
humoushr  revealed  in  both  capacities,  straining  a  man  to  fhice  himself  io  a 
and  areiurthermore  enabled  to  judge  position,  from  which  otherwise  it 
for  ourselves  how  far  the  achieve-  might  be  presumed  a  moderate  de- 
ments of  the  imagination  have  exemr  ffree  of  common  prudence  would  hold 
plified  and  illustrated  canons  of  cd-  Sim  ak)o£    Ann,  in  fa^  tke  exeroBe 

Poem  and  E$taf/»,  By  the  late  William  Caldwell  Boscoe.  Edited,  with  a 
I*k«f«toi7  Memoir,  byhisBrother-in-Law,  Richard  Holt  HalCon.  Svob.  I<Qiido8 : 
Chapman  and  Hall. 
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by  may  moral  interest  in  his  theme,  damage  to  Pope,  Yonng,  and  half  a 

He  said  once  in  a  lettCT  to  me  when  dozen  others.    Nay,  Matthew  Arnold 

writmg  on  a  pohtocal  subject  op  which  cannot  have  his  own  but  at  the  ex- 

hv  was  anxioiui  to  explode  in  nnnt,  •  O.  ^^  ^f  rpom  Moor«  :  and  the  very 

has  a  power  of  brmgmg  his  facnlties  to  t^t^Sl  ^r  S^     i  t?          •       i*      i  x 

bear  Shich  I  much  envy.    I  hare  no  <^^?  ^^  ^^"i^  ^«?»  «  relieved^ 

ideas,  only  feelimffg:  I  cannot  speak.  I  f?^  given  depth  of  shadow  to  by 

oimnoi  write,  I  can  only  feel,  in  a  pas-  wie  opener  condemnation  of  Byron. 

aioD ;  which  is  improring  to  myself;  no  There  is  a  boldness  in  the  foot  he 

doubt,  but  not  practiMlly  inhaential  plants  on  the  necks  of  others  which 

with  others.*  '*  we  can  hardly  help  admiring,  though 

And  Mr.  Roscoe  himself  aUudes,  ^?  T  S^^?®^^*?  ^^'^J**  H  *'"''* 

with  a  persomil  reference  to  himself^  Iw^l%*Kf  l"^  ^^"^^  '^^f^"'" 

to  the  profound  solitariness  of  the  ?f !l?Al^l!iii!^^  1 

rec^ses^of  eveiy  human  soul  J^e^trtn^uSt^^rruSd'^ 

"The  human  inaccessibility  of  that  scarcely  endanger  the  vertebra  that 

*  real  Ufe  that  every  man  leads  in  isola-  have  to  undergo  it  any  more  than  the 

tion  ttom  hi8  fellows,  that  chamber  of  ^eck  of  the  hmnless  climber  himself, 

being  open  only  upwards  to  heaven  and  _i,^  4.«i,^  *irnr t^!^  ^^  «^^kJl«  *v!! 

downwlids  to  fceU/  was  ever  before  his  \^*^  **^$?  this  mode  of  reachmg  the 

mind.    He  says  in  another  place,  «  We  ^^^  .^^  ™  ^^J^J.  preference.    Mr. 

don't  kiumf  our  nearest  friends;  we  are  iwsooe  s  mam  design,  we  repeat,  i« 

Always   dependent   on    our    imagina-  to  praise.    If  it  were  not  so  we  should 

tionsL     From  the  imperfect  materials  scaroelv  have  been  justified  in  the 

that  knowledge  and  sympathy  can  fur-  eeneral  estimate  of  his  character  we 

nish.  we  construct  a  whole  of  our  own,  have  arrived  at.    He  is  a  warm  and 

more  or  less  conformable  to  the  reality  hearty,  we  might  almost  say  enthu- 

aocordmg  to  pur  opportunities  of  know-  gjastic  advocate  when   he  takes  up 

ledge,  and  with  more  or  less  complete-  ^^   case  of  a  favourite  :  and  most  of 

ness  or  distinctness  acoordmar  to  our  ^^  ^^^"^  ^*  w««tvim»ww,  »u^  ^^^^^  v*- 

imSginative  faculties.-          ^  his  essays  are  devoted  to  his  favour- 

^  ites.    After  all,  what  a   refreshmg 

That  a  mind  so  keenly  sensitive  to  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  person  heartily 

its   own   internal   constitution   and  commended  !    without    reservation, 

peculiarities  should   be  quiveringly  without  jealousy,  without  one  selfish, 

alive  to  the  characteristics  of  others  qualifying  thought !    Something  of 

is  only  what  we  might  be  prepared  greatness   must   lurk  in  the  mind 

to  expect    The  self-anatomist  is  not  which  so  freely  appreciates  the  great- 

uniikelv  to  look  about  him  with  a  ness  of  others,  just  as  meanness  \b 

surgical  eve.    If  the  probe  be  here  at  ever  the  parent  of  detraction.     In 

times  followed  up  by  the  lancet,  at  his  critical  essays  we  are  bound  to 

least  the  treatment  has  been  under-  say,  Mr.  Roscoe  affords  practical  proof 

{^one  before  it  is  applied.    After  all,  that  he  maligned  himself  when  he 

it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  opera-  remarked  to  the  brother  of  his  bio- 

tion  is  more  that  of  scarification  than  grapher  that  he  ^  loved  to  feel  excel- 

of  incision,  and  the  wounds,  being  kncies  and  talk  of  defects."    He  is 

superficial,  at  the  worst  only  irritate,  voluble  where  he  admiresL  and  hu- 

if  they  do  not  rather  tickle.    To  do  manely  laconic  where  he  finos  occasion 

our  author  still  further  justice,  it  is  to  object    This  must  be  understood 

proper  to  add  that  to  praise  is  evi-  to  apply  to  the  immediate  object  of 

dently  his  main  design  and  desire,  his  notice,  being  perfectly  compatible 

It  is  in  selecting  some  favourite  for  with  the   sidelong  censure  already 

his  commendation  that  he  sometimes  adverted  to. 

takes  occasion,  as  if  by  way  of  clearing  But  it  is  where  he  abandons  the 

the  ground  to  make  sly  thrusts  to  the  peopled  path  and  wanders  into  the 

right  and  left,  more  in  sport  than  in  flowery  mead  at  his  will  that  we  find 

an^,  bidding  mediocnty  or  rival  most  of  the  character  of  the  man,  and 

claims,  as  the  case  ma^  be,  stand  derive  most  instruction  and  delight 

aside,  that  the   proportions  of  the  from  his  words.    Instead,  therefore, 

character  or  genius  ue  is  exhibiting  of  following  him  in  his  criticism — 

may  come  out  in  fuller  light     If  sometimes  extremely  subtle  and  dis- 

Tennyson  be  his  theme,  and  Tenny-  criminating,  and  always  elesant— we 

8on*s  merits  the  sul:oect  of  his  dis-  propose  to  turn  at  once  nrom  the 

course,  the  thing  is  not  done  without  judicial  phase  of  his  mind  to  the 
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Bignificance  if  it  were  not  illustrated  the  eight  of  God,  lus  most  charactaristic 
by  the  personal  sketch— scarcely  to  *nd  noblest  work-" 
be  called  a  biography  or  even  memoir       ^^^  Roscoe  was  bom  in  Liverpool 
—which  precedes  it    The  writer,  Mr.  in  the  year  1823.    He  graduated  in 
Hutton,whowasbrother-in-lawtothe  the  University  of  London  in  1843; 
author,  so   thoroughly  understands  ^j^ras  called  to  the  bar  in  1850  ;  exer- 
what  he  is  about,  and  deals  so  fairly  ^ised  for  some  time  the  office  of  Mar- 
aud delicately  with  the  materials—  ghal  to  Judge  Crompton  ;  then,  after 
of  character  and  composition— in  his  a  year  or  two,  finding  his  health  fail- 
hands,  that  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  is  ing,  retired  to  Wales,  where  he  be- 
saved  the  reader,  and  a  clue  is  given,  came  part  proprietor  of  a  granite 
through  the  conscientious  accuracy  of  quarry,  and  died  there  in  1858.    Per- 
his  portraiture,  to  certain  anomalies  haps  nobody's  life    ever  presented 
of  thought  and  style,  which  prove,  fewer  features  of  peculiarity ;  but  it 
under  such  interpretation,  to  be  just  ^as  not>  therefore,  without  its  own 
those  lines  which  nature  traced,  in-  character.    It  might  be  said,  on  the 
dividualizing  the  man  in  proportion  as  contrary,  to  resemble  those  pebbles 
they  deviated  from  the  normal  type,  which,   undistinguishably    dull  and 
In  truth,  Mr.  Hutton  deserves  much  shapeless    without,    exhibit,   when 
credit  for  tak^g  the  hint  which  the  broken,  a  mass  of  crystals,  bright 
new  mode  of  lUustratmg  personal  me-  and  regular,  pointing  inwards.     It 
moirs   by  photography  offera,    and  was,  in  truth,  towards  his  own  in- 
drawing  a  real  rather  than  a  fanciful  terior  nature  that  the  focus  of  his 
picture,  using  nature  instead  of  art  intellect  seemed    habitually   to  be 
m  the  process,  Mid  trusting  to  resem-  turned.    There  might  appear  to  have 
blance  rather  than  to  poetic  sugges-  been  a  presentiment  that  he  was  not 
tion  to  interest  the  public  in  the  ori-  to  do  much  as  regarded  the  external 
ginaL     Hear  how  modestly  he  ex-  world— perhaps  that  he  was  not  fated 
presses  himself  at  the  very  outset :—  to  have  time  m  which  to  perform  the 
*•  Though  his  intrinsic  ebums  to  some  ordinary  joumeywork  of  life.    Such 

Sdrmanent,  if  modest,  place  in  English  feelings  have  been  felt  by  some  as 

teratore  may  probably  be  conceded  by  foreshadowing  influences,  where  Fate 

most  competent  judges  of  his  literaiy  has  been  striding  towaros  its  victim 

remains,  there  was  certainly  nothmg  in  i^gfofe  the  appointed  hour.     Some, 

bis  external  hfe  to  render  Mr.  Car-  jn^eed,  beneath  the  spell  of  the  same 

%%aiSrK  2rr-%^J  apprehensior^haverX^^^ 

should  a  biography  be  inflicted  on  th&  forts-^have  thrown  the  energy  of  a  bfe 

man  ?  why  should  not  no-biography  and  ^^  ^"®  compass  of  an  hour.     But  m 

the  privilege  of  all  the  weary  be  his  lot  ?'  the  majority  of  cases  the  effects  are 

But,  while  an  express  biography,  how-  seen  as  they  are  seen  here :  paralysine 

ever  succinct,  would  in  the  present  case  outward  auction,  deadening  outward 

be  at  once  inappropriate  and  impossible,  effort,   and   concentrating   the  soul 

I  venture  to  hope  that  such  a  delinea-  upon  itself,  and  upon  those  things 

tion  of  his  character  as  it  naay  be  in  and  those  thoughts  of  others  which 

™^^  ^W^  f  I'^lS^.lr^o^*''^  ^long  to  the  inner  and  spiritual 

and,  possibly,  one-sided  as  it  may  prove  ««,j^7,f  «.««>»  .,.4.,,^ 

--wilTboth'^add  some  litUe  interest  to  P^.^'L  f\5°*S^^  c    a    r 

his  writings,  and  derive  a  real  value  ,.?^  **^**  ^^■^™«^;'^»^°1,?/ 

from  them."  thinking  thus  of  himself    But  still, 

_,...,         -  the  idea  breaks  out  every  now  and 

This  simple  and  unexaggeratmg  then.    His  biogmpher  has  skctehed, 

tone  wdl  be  found  to  pervade  the  in  two  or  three  touches,  the  strenn- 

entire  memou-.     irom  it  we  leani  ous  weakness— rather,  the  inefficient 

that  Mr.  Roscoe  s  power  lav  in  his  strength-of  his  chanlcter. 
quiet  mfluence  over  the  mmds  of  his  °  , 

immediate  associates  rather  than  in  ^  l'^^  proportion  to  the  flexibiU^y  and 

briUiant  display.  «^S*^U^1^  ^"T^  ^"  ""^^^J^i 

*^    "  no  doubt,  deficient  in  ma  and  practical 

•'  That  some  of  my  brother-in-law's  efilciencv.    It  was  not  nearly  as  eflec- 

literary  achievements,  **  he  says,  •*  in-  tive  an  instniment  of  his  will  as  it  is  in 

considerable  as  they  are  in  bulk,  may  many  men  who  have  not  his  pecnUsr 

prove  to  be  enduring,  I  feel  some  coon,  genius.    Where  imagfaiative  exatement 

denoe.    Bat  I  am  quite  sure  tbat  they  was  wanting,  he  oould  not  nppfy  Its 

v^ill  not  be  in  the  highest  sense,  or  in  place  by  any  effort  of  volition,  nor  •▼» 
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hy  my  moral  interest  in  his  theme,  damage  to  Pope,  Young,  and  half  a 

He  said  once  in  a  lettCT  to  me  when  dozen  others.    Nay,  Matthew  Arnold 

writing  on  a  political  subject  on  which  cannot  have  his  own  but  at  the  ex- 

hL7^w«Tb^in«^^hL''C^  P«^  ^'^  Tom  Moore  ;  and  the  very 

S^*  ^hTch  f  mucWv?."  I  Sir  n*S  <^^  of  Samuel  I^^rB  is  reHevS^ 

ideas,  only  feelimffs:  I  cannot  speak,  I  ^^  g^^en  depth  of  shadow  to  by 

cannot  write,  I  can  only  feel,  in  a  pas-  «^®  opener  condemnation  of  Byron, 

sion ;  which  is  improying  to  myself,  no  There  is  a  boldness  in  the  foot  he 

doubt,  bnt  not  practically  in&uential  plants  on  the  necks  of  others  which 

with  others.'  ^  we  can  hardly  help  admiring,  though 

And  Mr.  Roscoe  himself  aUudes,  ^LfwlfA^^^^L'^'','?!'^  *f  ^'""^ 
with  a  personal  reference  to  himself  I^nSfK!  ^J^  ^^"^^  safe,  con- 
to  the  profound  soUtariness  of  the  t'^tJ^A**",!!^!^^ 
recesses^of  every  human  souL  te^trtCT/ng'^htXSSd'^ 

*«  The  human  inaccessibility  of  that  scarcely  endanger  the  vertebr©  that 

J  real  life  that  every  man  leads  in  isola-  have  to  undergo  it  any  more  than  the 

hon  from  his  fellows,  that  chamber  of  ^eck  of  the  hmnless  climber  himself, 

t':'n:nsl^i^7^'::eX^l''^^  who  takes  this  mode  of  reaching  the 

mind.    He  say.  m  another  pUce,  «  We  ^^J^^t  of  his  lofty  preference.    Mr. 

don't  kmow  our  nearest  fnends;  we  are  ^^-oocoe  s  main  design,  we  repeat,  is 

always   dependent   on    our    imagina-  to  praise.    If  it  were  not  so  we  should 

tions!     From  the  imperfect  materials  scarcelv  have  been  justified  in  the 

that  knowledge  and  sympathy  can  for-  eeneral  estimate  of  ms  character  we 

nish,  we  construct  a  whole  of  our  own,  have  arrived  at.    He  is  a  warm  and 

more  or  leas  conformable  to  the  reality  hearty,  we  might  almost  say  enthu- 

a^ording  to  our  opportunities  of  know-  giagtic  advocate  when   he  takes  up 

l^e  and  with  more  o^^^^^  tlie  case  of  a  favourite  ;  and  most  of 

ness  or  distinctness  according  to  our  ^  •   ««„««.„  «^«  ^««.^*«^  *«  u:-  ^»«^,<.« 

imaginative  faculties.' "  Y  ^^!  ^^^  devoted  to  his  favour- 

®  ites.    After  all,  what  a  refreshmg 

That  a  mind  so  keenly  sensitive  to  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  person  heartily 

its  own    internal   constitution   and  commended  !    without   reservation, 

peculiarities  should   be  quiveringly  without  jealousy,  without  one  selfish, 

alive  to  the  characteristics  of  others  qualifying  thought !    Something  of 

is  only  what  we  might  be  prepared  greatness   must   lurk  in   the  mind 

to  expect    The  self-anatomist  is  not  which  so  freely  appreciates  the  great- 

unUkelv  to  look  about  him  with  a  ness  of  others,  just  as  meanness  is 

surgical  eve.    If  the  probe  be  here  at  ever  the  parent  of  detraction.     In 

times  followed  up  by  the  lancet,  at  his  critical  essays^  we  are  bound  to 

least  the  treatment  has  been  under-  say,  Mr.  Eoscoe  affords  practical  proof 

gone  before  it  is  applied.    Aft^r  all,  that  he  maligned  himself  when  he 

it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  opera-  remarked  to  the  brother  of  his  bio- 

tion  is  more  that  of  scarification  than  grapjher  that  he  ''  loved  iio/eel  excel- 

of  incision,  and  the  wounds^  being  kncies  and  ta^  of  defects."    He  is 

superficial,  at  the  worst  only  irritate,  voluble  where  he  admires,  and  hu- 

if  they  do  not  rather  tickle.    To  do  manelylaconicwhere  he  finds  occasion 

our  author  still  further  justice,  it  is  to  object.    This  must  be  understood 

proper  to  add  that  to  praise  is  evi-  to  apply  to  the  immediate  object  of 

dentljr  his  main  design  and  desire,  his  notice,  beins^  perfectly  compatible 

It  is  in  selecting  some  favourite  for  with  the   sidelong  censure  already 

his  commendation  that  he  sometimes  adverted  to. 

takes  occasion,  as  if  by  way  of  clearing       But  it  is  where  he  abandons  the 

the  ground,  to  make  sly  thrusts  to  the  peopled  path  and  wanders  into  the 

right  and  left,  more  in  sport  than  in  flowery  mead  at  his  will  that  we  find 

anger,  bidding  mediocrity  or  rival  most  of  the  character  of  the  man,  and 

claims,   as  the  case  may  be,  stand  derive  most  instruction  and  delight 

aside,  that  the   proportions  of  the  from  his  words.    Instead,  therefore, 

character  or  genius  he  is  exhibiting  of  following  him  in  his  criticism — 

may  come  out  in  fuller  light.     If  sometimes  extremely  subtle  and  dis- 

Tennyson  be  his  theme,  and  Tenny-  criminating,  and  always  el^nt— we 

8on*s  merits  the  subject  of  his  dis-  propose  to  turn  at  once  nrom  the 

conrsCy  the  thing  is  not  done  without  judicial  phase  of  his  mind  to  the 
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imaj^tire,  and  examine  with  what  sunshina    The  souk  of  cthen,  which 

BUcoess  canons  laid  down  with  sound-  he  professes  to  present  to  us,  are  ex- 

ness  and  perspicuity  h&ve  been  car-  bibited  as  inhabiting  the  dunceons  of 

ried  out  in  independent  eftort,  and  terror  and  of  crime,  into  which  he 

exemplified  in  onginal  performance,  flashes  the  dark-lantern  of  his  imagi- 

It  18  remkirkable  enough,  though  by  natio^  revealing  what  might  well  be 

no  means  unprecedented  tnat  the  two  left  in  its  obsouii^,  unless  with  a 

modes  of  po«tic  thought,  thedrama-^  view  to  those  stim  moral  leesona, 

tic  and  the  brric,  have,  in  these  pieces,  which,  after   afl,   can  scaroely  be 

developed  tnemselves  under  the  most  deemed  the  chief  object,  though  they 

widely  diflerent  acrpNBcts,  and,  as  it  should  be  a  collateral  aim,  of  dzama- 

were,  under  opposite  inftuences;  There  tic  poetry.    We  are  sorry  we  cannot 

can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  es-  agree  with  the  author  of  the  memoir 

sential  difference  between  the  intel-  prefixed  to  the  collection,  in  his  esti- 

lectual  oriffinof  the  one  and  the  other,  mate  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Yiolenxia." 

The  lyric  snows  the  colour  of  the  mind  That  there  is  powerful  writing  in  it 

afberonerefleetiott^  the dniBiatie after  we  do  not  deny;  that  noble  aenti- 

two ;  one,  namely,  from  the  poet  Imn^  ments,  clothed  in  a  rich  garb  of  words, 

self,  the  other  from  the  chioticter  he  abound,  we  willingly  concede ;  that  it 

paints.    Stm,  it  might  be  supposed  ought  ever  to  hav«  beea  written,  we 

that  the  hues  should  resemble  each  very  mueh  quastion;  that  it  should 

other;  that  they  should  harmonize,  have  been  published^  we  cannot  but 

even  where  they  diffier.    Here  no-  regret    It  could  never  be  acted,  that 

thing  strikes  us  more  forcibly  than  is  plaiiL    And  although  that  fact  is 

the  contrast  the^  present    Two  dra^  not  in  itself  suiScient  to  condemn  a 

mas  are  comprised  in  the  collection  drama  as   a   composition — for   the 

before  us :  one  of  them,  we  are  told,  reader  will  not  fail  to  recat  instances 

having  been  published  in  the  author's  of  tragedies  which  remain  standard 

lifetime.    Or  this  drama  it  may  be  as  literature  withouthaving  ever  poa- 

tfufficient  to  characterise  the  tone  and  sessed  a  place  on  the  stage ;  vet  when 

treatment,  by  stating,  that  it  is  mo-  the  nature  of  the  plot  is  the  cause 

delled  to  a  certain  extent  on  Shel-  of  its  necessaiy  exdosloa  from  the 

ley's  morbidly  grand  creation  of'*  The  public  eye,  the  same  eteumstaooe  as 

Genci,"  to  which  it  presents  some  peremptorily  shuts  the  J^bmy  door 

features  of  resemblance  that  can  be  re-  a^nst  it,  and  indudee  it  in  the  tndes 

cogmsed.  The  other  drama, "  Eliduke,  etBpurqaU>riu9  of  an  eBli|;htened  and 

Oount  of  Yveloc,"  less  objectionable  refined  age.     Perhaps,  m  justice  to 

in  some  respects,  and,  in  our  estima-  the  author,  we  ought  to  quote  a  few 

tion,  more  original,  if  not  more  efiec-  lines  from  the  drama  itself,  which 

tive— still  derives  its  chief  interest,  contains  many  eflfective  scenes  and 

not  so  much  from  the  crimes  as  from  fordble  passagea    !■  the  fbUewing 

tiie  heartless  profligacy  of  the  hero,  extract  tne  hero  and  his  friend  an 

It  thrusts  us  up  too  close  to  the  coon-  discovered  on  a  hill  bj  tfadr  eamp^ 

tenance  of  guilt,  though  it  be  for  the  at  break  of  day : — 

purpose  of  demanding  that  we  should  .*  cbr.  Wbj  an  you  lo  long  likntr* 

shnnk  with  disgust  from  its  linea-  Eth.  StiliiieaB  of  moraine, 

ments.     The  lyrics,  on   the   other  And  the  iwSabia  Mwdtgr 

hand,  are  as  pure  imd  almost  as  home-  ^^  P?^  ^  l^^  or^itUm,  biad  m  fipi. 


ly  as  Wordiworth's.    In  the  latter       ^^^  7^^"^  "^  ^  ••"*"  ^**  *^ 
we  trace  the  poet's  own  mind,  the       That  mart  ti*  up  oar  ^tdonvy 


light  in  which  external  things  and  in-       And  subtle  iodividoal  appnhoaiou 
temal  ideas  are  seen' :  the  moral  at-       Into  the  eommon  tongne  of  evevy  mm, 

mosphere  of  his  nature.     In  the  for-        Andofthe«wiftaadicaaoe-dilart>dTiAiaii 


mer  may  be  read,  if  not  his  estimate  ^^  "^Ji*"**"  ****'**^  "*  ^  ■^*  *"' 

ofthemomlconstittttionandgoy«».  AndTd^'JlMp their fwn»tol  W<ll,lei*e 

»g  impulses  ot  others,  at  least  the  ulk. 

tone  of  each  which  he  judges  to  pos-  Cbr.   Indeed,  no  hugoi«e  eM  expNs 

aess  most  human  interest,  and  to  be  ^*  \ivai. 

ausoeptibie  of  most  powerful  and  „^  w^H!!.^**7^*if!?5.*''^?'*fe 

elfcctlvedehneation.    fiisownfaacy,  ^h^J^'fJSS:^ 

aigumg  from  what  we  read,  wanders  deep 

in  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  odour,  and  And  the  worid'i  tamnlt.   Deft  Hxgimtf , 
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UtnnnM  T«eto  Mikm,  nor  nude  iboOMf  would  be,  nok  to  point  to  it  but  tO 

Q^ik^Tiw^S:^^  measure  it     Any  My  ma^  write 

birth.  those  who  do  so  as  St  Leger,  aoconiU 

WaikwUbeTMtwtbordmiiiiitanee.    €&,  ing  to   9wifty   "followed  the    law," 

think  of  it !           ^    ^  ^           .„  nwnely,  "  at  a  great  distanca"    No- 

^^^^^*              ""^^^  l^y  ^^^  ^  ashamed  or  offended 

Upo^thiria^ent  moment  we  beget  \*J«°  ^«  ^  ,H^  that  the  lUiapproacil- 

SluipM  of  the  fatore  time.   Moit  ftwibl  «>le  Can  onlv  be  followed  lango  trUer- 

preeeht !  vallo.    Well,  the  style  is  ShaksperiaD« 

ITtaAsfpifterthaA  the  wtBgiedtigfatniiiff  flies,  though  OUT  extracts  are  not  selected 

Jttd  more  in^Toeeble ;  nbUj  c^^»9^  with  a  Tie  W  tO  proVB  OUT  aMertiOD. 

vvitiieomeimeUmflaenoe,some  diminution^    11^-^  ;«  «,w»4.  «  i^-.^-  -.  — ... i.*- 

Or  fine  eeee«on  to  <mr  immortal  ch««ei«r;  ^?iL^*  ,^,****  ?  ^^^®^  Compares  hlA 

Making  a  diffennoe  that  shftU  never  die  mistreSB  S  lOOk  tO  : 

In  what  we  might  have  beeft"  **  Oh,  if  shvlovesme !  and  last  night  I  thonghi 

The  above  passage  may  be  taken  Bf  the  way  ihe  axed  her  eastem  eye  <m 


„  an  average  specimen  of  the  style  »in« 

and  diction  of  the  drama,  with  its  fine      3J«  *™« '  ^^•^  »f  ^®^« ;  ^  ^^  "**»"'  .^••? 
thoughts  and  occasional  iixegularities       ^^^aepA^""^  """"^  ' 

of  conception  and  treatment  as  they       Unfathomid  by  the  old  Egyptian  king, 
will   be  found  on   a  more  extended        HysterioosNilns  takes  a  dottble  coarse.'* 

scale  and  with  constant  repetitions       -,,  .,.,,,      ,    « 

throughout  There  is  something  bold  and  effec* 

In  glancing  at  the  other  drama,  tiveinthe  few  words  which  pass  be- 

"  Eliduke,''  instead  of  attempting  to  *^®^  ^'^^  self-upbraiding  hero  and 

sketch  the  plot-which,  after  «U,  is  nw  t^wthful  and  devoted  friend,  Bo- 

rather  wanting  in  what  the  French  ^^^  • 

call  vraMfnt^toncf— we  shall  content  **JRoltmd.  Have  yon  an  enemy? 

oureeives  with  producing  a  few  sam-       ^^'*^'    ^7*  »nd  »  fctnl. 
plea— squares,  as  the  author  himself      |jf  ^"^  ^^  "^F**^  ^^^^ ' 

has  expressed  it,  cut  out  of  the  piece      ^^.  why,  then  ru  hbip  yon  kiirhim: 
almost  at  random.    By  so  domg,  we       eu.  Draw,  and  do  so ! 

believe  we  shall  serve  the  author  as  Sirike  here.'' 

S^^U^eJL^vTthe^^^^^^  Mb^fthrre'^e^^eTtKcS^^ 

™&«^^^^^^  ffa^t'tTb^trrrf. 


m^^  pii^^a^TfTh^fwir^  found  ^  «*^I^  ^  °^^«  *^«  ^•'^  P^^ 

floatinaonakvelsurfeceof^^  ^  «  Prom  the  natlvy  erf  msj^ 

Enough  will  be  revealed,  perhaps,  to       To  wipe  tt^piekm'e  dmtr 

make  it  understood  that  a  gap  really        ^        ^      _         ,         ,,       .    „ 

didintervene between whatthe  author  o^  *<>  J>^i»S^^  "^^^  "  ^^  la  *^ 

accomplished  and  what  he  had  need  ?out^  of  the  same  persomwe,  when 

to  accomplish  to  command  success,  as  "^  pleads  for  exemption  from  dis- 

well  aa  to  make  the  reader  appreciate  8^^^  '• 

his    discretion   in   withholdmg  the  '« strip,  if  yon  will,  thcM  ontwwd 


pieee  from  the  public  eye,  at  all  tions, 

events  until  it  should  have  under-  And  leave  me  naked;  bat  sole  Natue's 

part,   from   the  old   Breton   ''Lai  We  fear  we  must  in  candour  admit 

d'Elidua"    The  style  seema  more  di-  that  there  are  other  passaf^es  which 

rectly  and  designedly  modelled  upon  betray  a  want  of  M>preciaiuHi  of  the 

Shakspeare  than  that  of  the  oUier  delicate  ^undary-Ime  of  the  poet's 

dranuu  It  may  excite  a  smile  to  name  privilege.   An  imaoe  must  not  be  cut 

so  great  a  marter  and  so  humble  an  out  according  to  rule  and  square.    It 

imitator  in  the  same  breath ;    but  should   have,  as   its   characteristia 

in  such  cases  the  width  of  the  gap  is  some  vagueness  of  outline;  it  should 

every  thing,  and  the  presumption  partake  of  the  uncertainty  as  well  as 
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of  the  fidelity  of  shadow.  It  is  in  the 
exquisite  clouding  of  metaphor  into 
the  atmosphere  of  imagination  that 
the  masters  of  the  art  excel.  Meta- 
phor is  breathed  from  the  exuberance 
of  a  fertile  fancy,  as  a  mist  exhales 
from  the  vegetation  of  a  valley,  to  be 
touched,  as  it  ascends,  with  tints 
more  celestial  than  those  of  the  ver- 
dure from  which  it  sprung.  The  mo- 
ment you  try  to  clip  the  edges  of  im- 
agery into  the  shape  of  the  realities 
it  has  relation  to,  you  reveal  paste- 
board and  the  paper  cap.  But  the  true 
appreciation  or  non-appreciation  of 
this  lies  in  the  soul;  it  cannot  be 
taught,  nor  can  it  be  ever  learned. 
The  critic  may  exhibit  its  presence,  or 
expose  its  absence,  to  the  reader;  he 
can  never  school  the  poet  himself  into 
the  inspiration  which  would  discover 
the  one,  or  detect  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  glimpses 
afforded  to  the  reader,  that,  in  Mr. 
Roscoe's  dramatic  attempts,  a  good 
deal  has  been  accomplished,  though 
some  mistakes  have  been  committed. 
Nevertheless,  had  we  nothing  else  to 
ground  our  estimate  upon,  we  should 
have  hesitated  in  according  to  him 
the  title  of  poet,  in  its  b^t  sense. 
Fortunately  we  are  not  driven  to 
speculation  or  left  in  uncertainty. 
The  reader  has  been  already  informed 
that  in  the  same  volume  in  which 
these  dramas  ap{)ear,  are  also  found 
a  collection  of  minor  poems — minor 
in  dimensions — ^which  can  lay  inde- 
pendent claim  to  our  sympathy,  and 
may  weU  be  held  to  redeem  the  de- 
fects we  have  had  occasion  to  advert 
to,  and  turn  the  current  of  criticism 
into  the  channel  of  approbation. 

Most  of  these  lyncs  are  domestic. 
In  perusing  them  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  loss  of  a  relative 
who  could  feel  thus,  and  thus  express 
his  feelings,  has  left  a  gap  which  time 
will  be  long  in  filling  up. 

'*  Ask  me  not,  8we«t,  when  I  fint  loved  thee, 
Nor  hid  me  cany  hack 
Love's  meditative  memory 
Down  through  a  narrowing  track. 

"  Rememher  how,  in  the  sweet  spring-time's 
First  faint  prophetic  hours, 
The  golden-head!ed  aconite 
Began  the  time  of  flowos. 

"*  Then  seemed  it  to  oar  happy  hearts, 
As  we  stood  hand  in  hand, 
As  if  the  promise  were  fulfilled, 
And  summer  in  the  land. 


"  Slowly  the  sap  rose  in  the  tree. 
Slowly  the  airs  hlew  mild; 
Softly  the  seasons  grew,  as  gsowa 
The  sweetness  of  thy  child. 

'*  And  when  the  March-wind  sowed  the  hanki 
With  early  violets. 
Or  April  hung  the  larchen  treee 
In  green  and  crimson  nets ; 

*'  Or,  with  white  hawthom-huds  in  hand. 
Through  yellowing  oaken  woods, 
The  young  light-footed  May  came  down,— 
We  knew  no  changing  moods. 


**  We  taxed  not  hy  comparisons 
The  season's  growing  prime : 
But  stood  each  present  day  ana 
*  This  is  the  hiappy  time.* 


said. 


"  Now  in  the  royal  day  of  roses. 
Our  love  heine  in  its  June, 
Stand  so,  nor  ask  what  note  began 
This  fall  harmonious  tune. 

"  I  know  thy  love  hath  broadened,  yet 
I  know  when  it  hegan 
tt  seemed  the  fullness  of  the  gno& 
That  could  be  granted  man.*^ 

Of  the  sonnets  we  have  room  but 
for  one,  which  appears  to  us  remark- 
ably original  and  graphic,  maintain- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  solemn  rhythmical 
rotation  from  beginning  to  end,  finely 
appropriate  to  the  idea.  It  is  ground- 
ea  on  this  sentence  : — ''  If  the  earth 
had  perception,  how  unutterably  sad 
she  woula  be  at  all  the  misery  she 
contains !" 

"  Sad  is  my  lot ;  among  the  shining  spheres 
Wheeling,  I  weave  incessant  day  and  night, 
And  ever,  in  my  never-endinji;  night. 
Add  woes  to  woes,  and  count  up  tean  on 

tears. 
Young  wives'  and  new-bom  infiuiti*  hap- 
less biers 
Lie  on  my  breast,  a  melancholy  sif  ht ; 
Fresh^efs  abhor  my  fresh  returning  light ; 
Pain  and  remorse  ana  want  fill  up  my  years. 
My  happier  children's  farther-piercing  eyes 
Into  the  blessed  solvent  future  climb. 
And  knit  the  threads  of  joy  and  Lope  and 

warning; 
But  I,  the  ancient  mother,  am  not  wise. 
And,  shut  within  the  blind  obsoire  of  tim«, 
RoU  on  from  mom  to  night,  and  on  from 
night  to  morning.** 

With  these  few  extracts  we  take 
our  leave  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  remaina. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will 
attract  public  attention  in  any  un- 
UBusd  degree.  They  have  little  pre- 
tension, and  they  appear  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  postbumons. 
In  such  a  case  the  author  is  unable 
to  select,  to  arrange,  to  modify,  to 
abridge,  to  explain.  Another  mind 
looks  through  his  eyes,  less  able  to 
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andeistaiid  and  do  ioBtioe  to  what  mised  so  much ;  and  that  the  full  op< 
his  mind  has oonceivea  The  thoughts  portunity  was  lost  of  adding  one  other 
and  expressions  bomin  privacy  might,  celebrity  to  a  name  already  occupying 
by  him  'who  originated  them,  have  so  hi^h  a  position  on  the  roll  of  JBri- 
been  finally  clothed  in  a  costume  more  tish  fiterature. 
meet  for  their  introduction  to  the  Strange  speculation,  the  possibili- 
world  than  eren  that  in  which  the  ties  of  an  unaccomplished  career! 
generons  interest  of  a  connexion  has  How  many  a  Marcellus  has  felt  the 
been  able  to  inyest  them.  The  dramas  inexorable  asperity  of  fate!  A  pa- 
might — we  are  almost  tempted  to  say  thetio  interest  seems  to  invest  the 
would — have  had  a  very  large  and  character  ofwhich  we  catch  a  glimpse 
sweeping  revision ;  the  minor  poetry  such  as  this,  derived  almost  as  much 
might  have  been  added  to,  to  the  ex-  from  what  we  coi\jecture  might  have 
elusion  of  some  of  those  of  greater  been,  as  from  what  we  know  has  been, 
lengUi,  with  advantage  to  the  book  ;  and  has  ceased  to  be.  Let  it  not^ 
and  mental  chronology — if  we  might  then,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  per- 
venture  on  the  expression — brought  sonai  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  me- 
to  bear  upon  the  arrangement  of  moryofafriend,  orofafriend^sfriend, 
those  pieces  which  are  conversant  that  we  have  commended  these  post- 
with  tne  emotions  of  the  heart  and  humous  memorials  to  the  attention 
family  affections.  Such  advantages  and  sympathy  of  our  readers.  Every 
were  not  fated  to  be  Mr.  Roscoes:  thinking  and  feeling  mind  must,  after 
vet,  without  them,  he  has  left  behind  a  perusal  of  the  volumes  contain- 
him  what,  even  as  they  are  now  pre-  ing  them,  bear  its  own  testimony  to 
sented  to  us^  makes  us  keenly  regret  the  learning,  the  talents,  and  the  worth 
that  more  tune  was  not  afforded  for  of  William  Caldwell  Roscoe. 
the    maturity  of  powers  that  pro- 
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It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  world  let,  now  a  river" — ^widening  and  deep- 
will  soon,  if  ever,  again  witness  so  sin-  ening  in  its  progress  with  the  influx  of 
gular  a  comlanation  of  hereditaiy  pe-  many  important  tributaries.  Into  the 
cnliaritieB  as  that  which  distinguished  main  current  of  the  historic  lineage  of 
the  five  sons  of  Colonel  the  Honour-  the  Napiers,  it  is  curious  to  note  now 
able  George  Napier  of  Celbridge,  in  many  and  how  important  were  those 
the  county  of  Dublin.  Their  ancestry  tributaries.  They  secured  to  it  what- 
seems,  in  truth,  like  a  famous  parlia-  ever  ambidexterous  advantages  mi^ht 
mentiuy  maiority  recorded  in  one  of  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  infusion 
the  later  volumes  of  ffanmrd,  to  be  into  the  blood  of  the  Napiers,  of  the 
nothing  less  than  a  ''fortuitous  con-  ''divine  ichor"  of  two  royal  houses — 
currenoe."  And  in  its  result  it  cer-  those  of  Henir  IV.  of  France,  and  of 
tainly  goes  far  to  prove  that  a  mixture  Charles  II.  of  England.  They  ren- 
of  races  tends  directly  to  the  elevation  dered  kindred  to  that  same  neroic 
ofthe  individual  character,  hardly  less  blood,  the  blood  of  two  chivalrous 
than  it  unquestionably  does  to  the  ad-  but  attainted  traitors  to  the  Crown 
vanoement  and  invigoration  of  the  — the  great  Montrose  and  Lord  Ed- 
genius  of  distinct  nationalities.  Of  ward  Fitzgerald.  Through  the  ma- 
the  latter  remarkable  and  wholly  in-  temal  line  they  enabled  these  five 
contestable  truth,  the  annals  and  brothers,  already  mentioned,  coUec- 
exploits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  tively,  to  claim  the  sympathies  of 
atford  of  themselves  adequate,  or  ra-  relationship  with  Charles  Fox,  the 
ther  it  may  be  said  at  once,  conclusive  orator  of  the  Liberal  Opposition; 
attestation.  £mi)loyingyetsigain,for  and  through  the  paternal  line,  far- 
the  nonce,  a  sufficiently  familiar  illus-  ther  back  by  one  or  two  generations, 
tration,  it  is  like  the  imperceptible  and  higher  in  the  intellectual  atmo- 
growth  of  a  running  stream — "a  rivu-  sphere,  in  the  very  empyrean  of  ab- 
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■tract  philosophy,  to  trace  their  de^  itood  ako  io  hnvtB  dedisated  Us  in- 

soent  directly  from  the  renowned  in-  tellectiud  energieB  ezoLiisiTeLy  to  the 

yentor  of  logarithms,  the  immortal  cultiTation  of  the  ''fresh  fieldi  and 

John  Napier  of  Merchistoim.  pastures  (ever)  new"  of  literature. 

There  are  assuredly  hut  very  £bw,  And  now  of  that  one  oeotial  figure 
mdeed.  among  those  who  may  exa-  —as  I  knew  and  hoaottEBd  it^I  may 
mine  tneae  records  of  purely  perscmal  apeak  here,  as  I  have  proposed,  ex- 
recollectioQ  who  wiU  require  anv  e|[-  dusively.    Oar   'Ri>|^«wn   Tadtaa,  I 
plicit  introduction  whatever  to  three,  love  to  call  him~-and,  as  saeh  viftb- 
at  least  amons  that  chister  of  five  out  doubt^  as  the  greatrnt  of  all  our 
brothe]B--£nglish  most  of  them  by  military  historians,  his  bmve  bright 
birtk  Scottish  originally  by  ances-  name  will  survive  per^mially  in  the 
try,  Iiish  by  education  and  residence  national  remembrance.    One  engtar- 
— who  passed  the  early  days  of  their  ed  portrait  there  is  of  him — tt  may  be 
boyhood  together  in  their  Uttle  home  found  as  the  ^iitispteoe  to  the  aeoond 
retreat  at  Oelbridge.    It  is  with  the  volume  <Kf  his  elaborate  faio^n^ihv  of 
central  figure,  however,  in  this  not-  his  brother  Sir  Ohaiies,  the  Sandian 
able  group  that  I  have  to  do  now  ex-  Conqueror—^  mezsotinto  by  Bgleton, 
dusively.    Another  time  I  may  take  from  a  classic  bust  by  Adam,  which 
occasion  to  relate  briefly  what  I  knew,  may  afford  some  notion  to  those  who 
through  personal  intercourse,  of  the  never  actually  saw  ^  soIdittr-aBnal- 
eldest  bom  among  this  quintette  of  istof  the  Peninsular  War,  some  faint 
ripe  scholars  and  valiant  soldiers ;  the  proximate  idea  of  his  eminentdv  noble 
great  Pro-conaul  who  added  the  pro-  and  chivalric  appearance  at  tiie  a0s 
vinoe  of  Scinde  to  our  vast  empire  by  of  seventy.    He  was  yet  more  ad- 
the  sheer  force  of  his  audacity  as  a  vanced  in  years  when  I  saw  him  last, 
military  Conqueror,  permanently  in-  when  I  sat  conversing  with  hhn  not 
corporating  it  afterwards  with  our  yery  long  before  his  eventual  demiBe 
dominion  by  his  prudential  sagacitv  at   seventy-four,   his   eyes    flashing 
as  an  Administrator.    Of  the  second,  brightly  to  the  last,  an  inextingubb- 
or  intermediate  brother,  between  the  able  animation   it   almost    seemed, 
two  most  illustrious  in  this   little  while  we  talked  together,  in  every 
domestic   concourse  of  heroes  and  outline  of  those  lofty  and  reverent 
authors,  I  shall  have  in  this  place  to  lineaments.    It  only  needed  the  es- 
say a  few  words,  later  on,  incident-  sual  eusts  of  a  thunder-shower  blow- 
ally.    It  is  sufficient  to  remark  now  ing  through  the  open  window  of  his 
of  these,  the  three  eldest  of  the  fra-  long-yearr  residence  at  Scinde  HouaeL 
temity,  that  they  all  suffered  griev-  in  that  green  little  Ix>ndon  saborb  oi 
ouslyjluring  the  chief  part  of  their  Clapham,  to  render  him  the  very  in- 
long  lives  uom  formidable  wounds  carnation  of  the  well^mown  couplet 
received  upon  the  battle  field;  that  in  Gray's  ode  on  "The  Band :"— 
all  of  them  gained  at  the  point  of  ., .       «.•  v   .^     j  t.       v  • 
ti^ir  keen  swords  high  nuUUjy  dk-  "IZL'Sl^^J^tll.lLiW^;- 
tinction ;  that  each  wore  for  himself 

the  red  ribbon  of  the  Bath  with  its  only,  that  for  hoary  it  should  be  read 

knightly  insignia ;  that  all  three  were  silvery— silvery  as  the  thrioe-ikiveB 

simultaneouuy  the  Governors  of  im-  snow.    And  under  the  crowniii|[gmoe 

Sortant   dep^idencies  —  Charles   of  of  that  white  hair,  above  the  nppled 

cinde,  George  of  the  Oape,  William  torrent  of  that  venerable  beard— one 

of  Guemsev.    Enough  as  to  the  two  that  looked,  in  its  dishevelled  flow, 

youngest  of  the  brothers  not  yet  spe-  like  the  beard  of  the  "  Shipmaa"  is 

cified,  if  it  is  here  added  that  Henry,  Chaucer,  as    though   it   had  beat 

the  penultimate  among  them,  though  '*  shaken  by  many  a  tempest'' — tha« 

he  adopted  the  Royal  inavy  as  his  pro-  remained,  uimiarred  by  eCB  to  the 

f ession,  will  be  better  borne  in  remem-  moment  of  his  decease,  that  nandaome 

brance  in  a  purelv  literary  capacity  aquiline  vinige  the  marble  effi|7  of 

as  the  author  of  a  luminous  as  well  as  which  any  sculptor  might  well  vqoice 

voluminous  "Histoiv  of  Florence;"  to  have  chiselled.     It  was  a  noble 

and  that  Richard,  the  last  and  now  presence,  not  very  easilv  to  be  far- 

the  sole  survivor  of  them  all^  though  gotten.    It  was  the  weird  ace  of  Mer- 

himself  a  member  of  the  bar,  is  under-  un  descended  upon  the  knightly  form 
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and  fefttoos  of  Sir  Lonoaloi    Every  dnruioe.     To  tonoh  the  band  of  n 

individoal  Mf  idiahtgr  of  the  man  bore  friend  was,  at  intervals,  nothing  lees 

evidence  tnat^General  Sir  William  than  an  act  of  courage.    Tet,  in  spite 

Francis  Patrick  Napier  was  veritably  of  this,  he  could  writeto  me  under  oate 

the  oflbprin^  oi  that  Colonel  Napier  ^  Seven  o'clock,  a.m."    I  have  now  ly- 

who  is  oescnbed  by  him  (Sir  William)  ing  before  me  a  long  letter,  of  the  21«t 

as  not  simp^  iall  And  stroog:  but  ao-  of  April,  1807,  literally  so  headed-^m 

tuallv  ^  gigantic ;"  And  of  the  Lady  epistle  in  tin  course  of  which  Sir 

Sarah   iZe  LeonoK,  the  eminently  William  Napier  observes :  '*  I  write, 

beautiful  daughter  of  a  mother  bar*  as  vou  see,  before  post  comes  in,"  Av.; 

self  eminently  beautiful— ibat  Ladjr  adding,  "  I  am  aa  earlv  riser,  ^ougk 

Samh  Lennox  (the  celebrated  toast  past  sevQntjr^one,  and  a  very  com- 

aad  boast  of  her  day  for  her  loveli-  plete  wreck  in  bMody;  but  the  fresh 

ness)^  whOf  at  eighteen,  had  been  for  air  of  the  morning  revrrss  me  for 

a  while  ^  affianced  l»idis,  as  she  was  work."    And  it  is  characteristic  of 

ever  afterwards  the  tender  regret,  of  the  indomitable  eneigy  with  which 

King  Qeozge  the  Third !    There  were  he   threw  himself  into  this  work^ 

still  visible  the  graoea  of  the  f  oung  latterly,    in    hie    brothor'e  behalf, 

mother's  oonntemtnce  reflected  m  the  a  chivalrous,  self-imposed  work  of. 

nobler  outlines  of  the  son,  when  that  vindieation,  and  often,  it  mav  be  said, 

son  had  lived  to  be  a  veteran  of  more  against  their  traducers,  or  pitilese 

than  seventy  winters.    There,  too,  in  reprobation :  it  iseharaeteristic  of  the 

the  stature  of  the  latter,  were  the  lofty  man  himselr  and  of  his  later  labours, 

proportions  of  the  sire,  modified  by  of  hie  resolution  and  of  his  sufferings, 

years,  and  alas!  also^  by  prolonged  that  in  this  very  communication  to 

Bufifering.  me  (taken,  hapfasaard,  from  among  a 

Those  who  were  the  loudest  and  pile  of  others  extending  over  many 

the  moat  reiterated  in  their  repre-  years),  he  writes  under  the  above- 

hension  of  what  was  extaravagantly  mentioned   date,   at  seven  o'clock, 

mistaken  for  the  constitutional  acer-  A.M.,  in  a  rush  of  burning  words — 

bity  of  Sir  William  Napiw.  whenever  words    thus   eloquent  and  impas- 

he  took  pen  in  hand,  of  late  years,  sioned  :— 
with  a  view  to  publication,  were  ot 

all,  doubtless,  the  least  aware  of  the  **Tlie  most  offirntive  portion  [he  is 

physical  anguish  with  which  that  pen  ?P*H- */?^  *"  onsUught  upon  hf*  bro- 

waa     often— was    almost    alwayl  ther.  Sir  George,  an  oMUught  which  he 

grasped:  anguish IkTo^  p"oft^lS?LTS^ei'^I^Tu^ 
wounds  fllrea^aUuded  to,  and  of  [ng.  « a  mixture  of  snowballs  and  sweet- 
conseonent  tortures  from  a  protracted  meatsT  is  the  attack  on  my  honest,  gal- 
aeurai^o  affeotion.  It,  while  agon-  lant,  trae-hearted,  brother  George.  To 
ized  under  these  combined  afflictionsi  hint  at  cowardice  in  the  man  who  passed 
that  dauntless  and  ever  outspoken  the  night  following  Oorunnawitha  torch, 
nature  undertook  the  vindication,  for  tumiag  over  the  corpses  of  the  slain  in 
example,  of  one  of  his  loved  and  ho-  M«fch  of  his  brother,  exposed  to  the 
noiued  brothers  in  terms  of  unmea-  ?.»08er  of  plunderers,  of  enemiw  patrol- 
m^^s^m^instth^^^^^^^^  L%^nr  ^0?^^^^^  SJ  Sl^^^^^ 
tainlj.  Sup  Charles  Napwr  for  one  was  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ed  off  Gifford's  body  in 
▼eiy frequently  andmoet ungenerously  the  midst  of  enemies  at  Cordova.  To 
misrepresented,  there  are  none,  surely,  hint  at  cowardice  in  the  man  who 
but  may  now  forget  the  bitterness  of  stcnrmed  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  To  do  this 
the  written  words  in  the  remembered  merely  for  the  mtiflcation  of  vulgar 
bitterness  of  all  that  hidden  suffering,  spite  against  me,  Is  surely  a  sign  of  base- 
During  many  years,  indeed,  before  ness  deeply  engrained.  And  the  proof  I 
the  so&ier-historian  breathed  his  last,  He,  an  JJnglishman.  reftised  the  com- 
hialifewj-oneprotra^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^t^^^^^^!^^ 
aostained  with>eroic  fortitude.  In-  ^  g^^  ^  ^^  Englirfiman,  refba^ 
Bomuch  was  this  the  case,  that  lat-  ,^p  jn^  ^1,^  pi^^e  of  a  better  man  than 
terly  his  only  practicable  exercise  was  himself  in  the  command  of  the  Indian 
an  occasional  drive  m  a  little  pony  armies;  and  that  man,  his  brother.  Pa- 
phaeton.  To  move  across  a  room  was  triotism  and  honour,  and  setf-negation, 
an  effort  testing  his  powers  of  en-  woold  have  been  the  terms  in  an  ho- 
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nonrable  month ;  but  with it  is  leon  and  WeUington.   Oompariiiff  the 

cowardice  I"  battle  of  Wellington  to  the  stroke  of 

the  iKittering  ram — ''dovn  went  the 

Enough,  however,  (through  this  one  ^all  in  ruins !"    The  battle  of  Napo- 

Bolitary  and  fragmentary  quotation)  leon  to  "the  swell  and  dash  of  the 

in  the  way  of  a  momentajy  glimpse  migh^  wave,  before  which  the  barrier 

into  our  written  correspondence.    Of  yielded  and  the  roaring  flood  poured 

our   real  or  personal  intercourse  I  onwards,  covering  all  r    As  thus,  in 

would  fain  speak,  if  possible  (space  these    profoundly   deliberated   and 

permitting),  more  in  detail,  as  to  Some  crowning  passages,  in  his  record  of 

of  my  most  vivid  recollections.  While  the  wars  of  thePeninsula,  so  equally 

talking  with  Sir  William  Nanier  upon  judicial  and  dispassionate  shone  the 

the  occasion  ah-eady  particidaiized  as  judgment  of  Sir  William  Napier  in 

not  being  long  antenor  to  the  date  of  the  heat  and  vivacity  of  oonversation- 

his  demise,  1  bear  distinctly  in  re-  it  was  significant  of  the  English  eol- 

membrance  how,  in  the  midst  of  an  tier's  impartiality,  and  of  the  Eng- 

animated  conversation  upon  the  ori-  ^}^  historian's  magnanimous  regard 

gin,  development,  and  eventual  sub-  of  the  arch  foe,  that  in  his  principal 

jugation   of  the  Indian   revolt,  he  ^om  at  Scinde  House  (the  dining- 

stronglyreprobatedtheundueseverity  j-oom)  the  only  picture  visible  upon 

on  our  part,  to  which  he  attributed  jts  walk  a  picture  hung  too  in  the 

so  much  of  the  subsequent  bloodshed,  place  of  honour  over  the  mantel-pieoe, 

and  so  many  of  the  later  disasters,  ^as  a  portrait,  not  of  Wellington,  but 

With  a  nature  thnlling  in  its  every  of  Wellington's  glorious  antagonist 

fibre  with  sensibility,  and  a  tempera-  An  engravmg  from  Paul  de  la  Roches 

ment  smgularly  impulsive  and  impas-  exquisite  sidelong  portraiture  of  Na- 

sioned,  he  combined  m  a  wonderful  poleon,  the  King  and  Emperor.    Ab 

decree,  a  iudgment  preeminently  judi-  tithe  other"  pnncipal  decoration  of 

cial  and  dispassionate.    In  testimony  the  soldier-author's  ffolU^d-mangfr, 

of  this.  It  IS  only  requisite  U>  glance  there  was  displayed  a  noble  trophy  of 

for  a  moment  at  that  m^estic  Plu-  arms  upon  the  waste  of  wall  opposite 

tarchian  contrast  or  comparison  with  the  windows  of  the  apartment-sabres 

which  he  closes  the  last  chapter  of  and  muskets  disposed  in  grim  geome- 

the  twenty-fourth  book,  completing  trie  arrangement,  having  as  its  central 

his  great  histonc  masterpiece.    The  feature  (a  gracious  and  graceful  gift 

celebrated  peroration  of  that  oraten-  from  the  Sovereign,  to  be  thenceforth 

^  history,  m  which  Napier  contrasts  treasured  in  the  family  of  its  recipient 

Napoleon  (whom  the  Enghsh  annahst  as  a  priceless  heir-loom)  the  heraldic 

here  designates  magnanimously  and  banner  borne  by  the  hand  of  General 

magmficently  "the  greatest  man  of  Sir  William  Francis  Patrick  Napier 

whom  histoiy  makes  mention,  the  in  the  ever-memorable  pageant  of  the 

most  wonderful  commander,  the  most  great  Duke's  funeral,  in  Saint  Paul'i 

sagacious  nolitician,  the  most  profound  Cathedral, 
statesman),"  contrasts  the  great  Napo- 
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I. 

The  Ourrach*  meadows  ring  with  hoot 
Of  creaking  rail  and  water-coof, 
The  shrilly  pipings  of  the  quail 
And  hittem  8  lengthened,  moumfhl  wail 

Resound  from  tufts  of  blossomed  broom ; 
Whilst  to  Cremorgan's  woodst  repair 
The  cawing  rooks  through  middle  air, 

Where  mvriads  seek  their  leafy  home. 
The  owlet,  from  his  cryptic  cell 

In  Ballyknocken's  castle  walls,X 
Grates  his  harsh,  discordant  yell 

As  eyening's  sun  descending  falk, 
Ere  he  sinks  down  o'er  Cashel's  hill§ 

And  closes  on  the  parting  day, 
Leaving  the  landscape  lone  and  still, 

Casting  a  bright  vermilion  ray, 

On  those  dismantled  walls  of  gray. 
The  hurrying  clouds  were  sailing  past ; 

Stainea  with  a  fringe  of  rosy  light, 
As  the  sun  lingering  looked  his  last 

And  parted  from  the  painless  sight : 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  moors  receive 
The  sombre  tints  of  fading  eve. 


•  So  called,  probably,  from  their  marshy,  fenny  characteristics,  as  the  Irish  word 
currach  signifies  a  bog,  marsh,  or  fen ;  it  is  also  applied  to  a  coarse,  a  level  plain, 
and  a  bunal-ground.  These  meadows  skirt  the  channel  of  the  principal  stream 
that  flows  westward  from  the  CuUenagh  mountains,  by  Kilvahan  grave-yaxd. 

t  The  beautiful  demesne  of  Lewis  Moore,  Esq.,  who  is  said  to  be  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  former  chieftains  of  Leix,  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  varied 
scenery,  extending  northward  from  the  mountains  of  Cullena^h.  Embosomed 
amidst  the  large  trees  in  a  particular  portion  of  this  flnelv-wooded  demesne,  are 
to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  the  chancel  of  which  contains  the  tombs 
of  former  representatives  of  this  ancient  family.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Cremorgan  was  held  by  Lishagh  M^Mortogh  Oge  O'More  and  his  son  Patrick,  who 
joined  Ony  M'Bory  0*More  and  his  confederate  rebels,  at  Stradbally ;  for  which 
act  Cremorgan  became  forfeited  to  the  Queen  and  her  successors,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Leinster  Inquisitions. 

X  The  existing  remains  of  Ballyknocken's  quadrangular  keep  are  at  present  in 
an  extremely  ruinous  state.  Only  two  sides  of  the  old  building  have  pwrtially 
weathered  the  rough  assaults  of  time  and  the  still  ruder  attacks  of  hostile  b^ 
leaguers.  This  castle,  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  bog  and  in  the  middle  of  a  plain 
torrounding  it  on  all  sides,  appears  to  have  had  no  peculiar  defensive  advantages 
of  position.  It  was  a  dependency  of  the  O'Moores,  whose  principal  fortress  was 
situated  at  Dunamase,  over  the  great  plain  of  Maryborough.  During  the  progress 
of  tome  excavations,  which  took  place  about  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  hill  opposite 
the  castle  of  Ballyknocken,  several  skeletons  and  portions  of  human  remains  were 
disinterred.  Tradition  had  previously  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  site  of  a  former 
battle-field. 

§  This  rocky  eminence  is  a  prominent  object  near  the  public  road,  leading  from 
Stradbally  to  Abbeyleix,  and  it  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Cullenagh  mountains. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  magnificently  outlined  Sliabh  Bloom  mountains, 
which  separate  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties.  The  rugged,  yet  verdant  sides 
of  Cashel  Hill  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  copsewood  and  sweet  pas- 
turage. 
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Uidsuramer  held  her  reign  in  June, 
When  snow;  hawthorn  fioaeoms  bloom 

And  fragrant  air  perfiimea  the  weather : 
Ku^t  wore  on  that  stilly  noon. 
When  rose  the  round  and  cloudless  moon. 

O'er  CulleDagh's  dark  mountain  heather.* 
EilTahan,t  where  the  village  dead 
Beat  in  their  cold'sepulchral  bed, 
Has  ceased  loud  echoes  to  repeat 
Of  milkmaid's  song  and  lambkin's  bleat. 
The  fleecy  flocks  now  rest  among 
Tall,  sheltering  slabs,  that  crown  each  tomb. 
The  lingering  mom  her  rise  delayed, 
Sliabh  Dubht  had  cast  a  sombre  shade, 

Upon  the  Middle  Mountain§  drawn. 
Till  climbing  high  above  his  head 
The  moon  her  meUowed  radiance  spread. 

E'en  ou  the  smooth  ctest  of  Sliatih  Bawn-li 


•  Cnllenagh  townland  has  doubtleei  given  name  to  the  barony-  in  like  mionei 
denomiSAted.  Tliia  toirnland  is  situaMd  in  the  parish  of  Ballyroan,  Qneen'i 
County.  Its  three  mountaiiiB  are  conspicQous  objects  for  miles  btdhimI,  «id  thef 
rise  to  a  considerable  eleTation  ovec  the  Hdjoining  country.  Itie  tovnland  u 
divided  in  two  denominations,  called  respectively  (hillenagbmote  and  Ciillen*l|l<- 
beg.  The  barony  of  CoUensgh  forms  one  of  the  southcm  divisions  of  the  Quera't 
county,  and  was  formerly  oompriaed  within  the  ancient  principality  of  Leii. 

t  A  small  townhuid  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Urger  one  of  CnUenagh.  Wllbis 
the  former  an  old  grave-y^  crovne  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  hiU.  and  tbebuiil 
ground  1b  Burronnded  by  a  drcular  fosse  and  neglected  fence,  over  which  venenble 
hawthorns  spread  their  verdaot  leadets  and  fragrant  blossoms  in  the  summer  lea- 
■on.  The  rich  pastures  around  are  beautifully  undulating,  and  afford  abnndxnt 
herbage  for  numerous  flocks  uf  sheep.  A  few  upright  marble- limestone  tomba  sn  i 
kept  m  a  highly  polisbed  state,  trma  their  constant  contact  with  the  onctuooi 
fleeces  of  these  anmials  that  nestle  and  graze  where — 

"  The  rade  forsfiithen  otlhe  hunlal  ileep." 

tThe  Black  Mount^n  la  the  most  elevated  of  tbe  CuUenagh  range.  It  li  top- 
ed to  contain  coal  and  other  minerals,  and  sevi  '  '  '  ''"' 
•e  here  comuienced ;  but  they  have  been  long  sL 

aide  of  ibis  barren,  peaty,  heather-covered  raooi , „ ^^ 

thorn  tree  hung  over  a  small  pond  of  water  near  the  gummll.  It  was  called  S^ 
Bush,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  having  been  the  appointed  place  fbr  * 
gathering  of  the  peasantry,  aboat  the  commencement  of  tbe  rising  of  1796.  ^ 
numerous  band  assembled  there,  partially  armed  with  pikes  and  guns,  but  tn- 
complished  no  greater  amount  of  ^ective  serrice,  than  did  the  king  of  Fr«ai:e, 

*'  with  tweu^  diouund  men, 
Marched  up  tha  bill,  sod  then  cuu  down  sgun." 

oontaln,  less  elevated  than  the  former,  produces  moreabtmditf 
iturage,  and  i«  aeparated  from  the  Black  Mountain  ^rjti«^ 
hich  a  rapid  stream  hurries  in  a  succeasion  of  ianumenbls  cs>- 
Cheie  waterfalls  are  of  considerable  height,  and  unconiinenl; 
■  rains.  A  long,  but  narrow  stripe  of  indigenous  forest  ti«» 
side  of  this  rsvine.  About  a  centiuy  ago,  these  primeval  wcwJ* 
iitensive,  and  were  infested  with  wild  cats  and  outer  destmeiiTC 
ler  inhabitants  of  tbe  connti;  have  heard  from  the  accoanU  o^ 

1  most  fertile  eminence  of  the  three  principal  peaks.  It  ii  rathiT 
rwise  devoid  of  wood,  and  cultivated  to  some  degree  ahwg  it" 
Socks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  find  an  extended  range  ika« 
ekrated  lidges. 
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The  mountain  water  of  the  Foyle,'*^ 

Pent  within  its  barrier  hold, 
With  breasted  wavelets,  that  recoil 

And  seem  like  a  plain  of  molten  gold. 
But  flashing  clear  with  pearly  brightness, 

The  rushmg  streams  of  silv'ir  fountains, 
Eiyalling  new  fallen  snow  in  whiteness, 

And  leaping  down  the  shelving  mountains, 
In  wild  commotion  hoarsely  brawl 
O'er  many  a  glen  and  waterfall.- 
The  birds  of  song  their  feathered  breasts 
Recline  in  shaded,  downy  nests ; 
No  more  their  strains  awake  the  dales. 
The  noiseless  hills  and  slumbering  vales. 
The  yellow  furze,  the  stunted  thorn. 
The  verdant  meads,  the  ripening  com, 
The  cots  around  gleam  in  her  light. 
As  the  moon  brings  the  middle  night. 

III. 

On  such  a  night— ^at  such  an  hour — 

Young  Connor's  steps,  as  home  he  hied, 
Disturbed  by  some  delirious  jpower, 

Moved  measureless  from  side  to  side  ; 
The  dust-drawn  circles,  tangents,  sines, 
And  aught  save  rectilinear  lines. 
Gave  mathematic  demonstrations 
Of  awkward  moves  and  dubious  stations. 
His  eyes  saw  not,  or  saw  things  double, 

His  reeling  brain,  from  time  to  time. 
Dismissing  thoughts  of  care  and  trouble. 

Launched  forth  upon  the  true  sublime 
Of  grand  resolves,  projected  feats. 
When  gailv  decked  the  Rangert  meets 
Proud  ranks  of  hurlers  that  resort 
To  dare  with  him  the  manly  sport. 


*  The  Foyle  Fond  is  formed  by  the  intercepted  waters  of  the  rivulet,  which 
divides  the  Black  and  Middle  Mountains.  An  exceedingly  high  and  broad  mound 
of  earth  and  stone-work  has  been  artificially  constructed,  to  retain  the  storage 
water  necessary  for  the  mills,  that  arc  built  at  some  distance  below  it :  and  from  the 
steep  and  rugged  banks  rising  above  the  Pond,  the  latter  presents  tne  appearance 
of  a  lone  and  narrow  mountain  lough,  closed  in  on  every  side  but  the  one,  where 
the  aorplus  waters  escape  over  the  solid  abutment.  Through  this  gorge  of  the 
ravine,  a  most  varied  and  interesting  vista  of  the  lower  plains,  hills,  and  valleys  of 
Kllvahan  are  seen  to  great  advantage,  from  the  head  of  Foylc  Pond. 

t  A  Collenagh  man  even  yet  delights  in  this  appellation,  and  the  term  Is  ofteb 
applied  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  surrounding  districts.  It  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  father  having  organized  a  cavalry  corps, 
called  the  CuBenagk  Rangers,  during  the  memorable  period  of  Irish  volunteering. 
The  full  dress  of  these  citizen  soldiers  was  scarlet,  and  their  undress  white,  wim 
black  velvet  facings.  This  corps  was  for  the  most  part  enrolled  from  amongst  thb 
tenantiy  on  the  Burington  estates,  and  comprised  a  noble  band  of  well  mounted, 
athletic,  and  brave  young  men,  officered  by  their  patriarchal  landlord  and  by  hii 
large  family  of  sons,  with  a  few  gentlemen-farmers  living  on  the  property,  who 
served  as  subalterns.  Sir  Jonah  Harrington  hsd  been  sent  with  a  oetachment  of 
this  body  to  attend  the  Grand  National  Convention  of  Ireland,  which  assembled  in 
the  Rotunda  at  Dublin,  towards  the  close  of  1783.  At  the  hei&d  of  those  few  men, 
bir  Jonah  tells  us,  he  felt  prouder  than  an  emperor,  and  that  an  impression  was 
niade  on  his  youthful  mind,  which  even  in  the  chill  of  age  was  vivid  and  animat- 
ing, whilst  at  the  time,  **  a  glowing  patriotism,  a  military  feeling,  and  an  instinc- 
tive, thooffh  senseless  lust  for  actuM  service^  arose  within  mm,'* --(Jiise  and  Fall  of 
the  Irish  Sati&Ht  chap.  ZYiiL)    Long  before  the  writer  of  this  Legend  could  have 
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He  saw,  in  mind,  his  rivals  yield 
To  Barrington*  the  well  won  field. 
When  hark !  upon  the  midnight  clear 
Rise  booming  sounds  that  strus:e  his  ear. 

IV. 

First  indistinct  and  faintly  booming, 
Along  the  hills  those  sounds  were  coming; 
Now  scarcely  heard  in  sullen  languor, 

And  wasted  on  the  distant  air, 

Returning  echoes  loudly  bear 
Ui)on  the  breeze  their  swelling  clangor. 
Briskly  as  the  rain-drops  pattering. 

When  tropic  clouds  dissolve  in  snowers, 

Rustling  'mid  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
Thus  was  heard  the  rereward  clattering. 
Deep  as  the  beat  of  rolling  drum, 

a  knowledge  of  the  historic  incidents  of  the  stirring  period  that  called  for  an  em- 
bodiment of  these  and  similar  brigades  of  volunteers,  he  often  heard  *'  in  the  days 
of  childhood,  '*  the  popular  and  truly  spirited  strains  of  a  favourite  local  song,  which 
contained  a  threat,  that — 

*'  The  French  and  the  Spaniards,  they  might  nie  the  day, 
When  they*d  face  the  Wd  Cullenagh  Rangers.** 

It  is  rather  strange,  that  Thomas  MacNevin,  in  his  History  of  the  Volunteert  of 
1782,  omits  any  description  of  the  dress  and  equipments  of  the  Cullenagh  Ranper*^ 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  resolute  corps  ever  enrolled,  filled  with  an  enthosiastic 
admiration  and  attachment  towards  their  brave  and  popular  colonel  and  officers^ 
whilst  ready  to  dare  any  enterprise  under  their  command. 

*  The  Barringtons  appear  to  have  been  lords  of  the  soil  over  Cullenagh  and 
several  other  adjoining  townlands,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  thecloK 
of  the  last  century.  According  io  the  Leinster  Inquisitions,  John  Barrington 
obtained  letters  patent,  dated  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Qneen  Elixa- 
beth*s  reign,  conferring  this  manor  on  himself  and  his  heirs  male,  in  sucoes>ion. 
after  the  original  proprietors,  the  O'Moores  of  Leix,  had  been  dispossessed.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Cullenagh  property,  incumbered  by  debts 
and  mortgages,  was  sold  to  the  late  Sir  John  Pamell,  Chancellor  of  the  Iriih 
Exchequer,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  celebrated  Judge  Norbury,  in 
whose  family  the  proprietorship  now  remains.  The  Barringtons  were  excceJ* 
ingly  popular,  and  held  an  almost  feudal  sway  over  the  affections  and  services  of 
their  numerous  and  comfortable  tenantry.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  fondness 
for  horsemanship  and  field-sports,  especially  for  the  favourite  game  of  huriiog. 
They  obtained  still  greater  notoriety  for  their  duelling  propensities,  and  were 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Fighting  Barringtons,  It  is  said, 
that  Lady  Barrington,  the  mother  of  Sir  Jonah  and  his  numerous  band  of 
brothers,  was  accustomed  to  practice  candle-snuffing  with  dnelling-pbtols  henelt 
and  to  teach  her  sons  the  most  effective  methods  of  dealing  out  death  or  wounds  t  ^ 
adversaries  that  might  dare  to  offer  or  accept  cartels.  Her  theories  and  practice 
were  afterwards  fully  illustrated  by  the  death  of  more  than  one  of  her  sons  in  the 
dueUo ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  frequent  experience  of  single  combat,  either  a* 
seconds  or  principals.  The  only  scion  of  intellectual  eminence  belonging  to  thi.« 
family  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  ui 
eloquent  speaker  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  author  of  several  popular  works. 
The  facetious  baronet's  Personal  Sketches  of  his  own  time,  are  exceedmgly  amusin^i 
and  contain  many  interesting  family  anecdotes  characteristic  of  the  social  sUte 
of  Ireland  over  sixty  years  ago,  although  several  humorous  etchings  are  otct- 
coloured  and  at  least  shghtly  exaggerated.  The  old  baronial-looking  residence  v( 
the  Barringtons  is  now  uninhabited,  and  the  winds  whistle  through  its  desoUte. 
unroofed  walls,  and  over  its  antique  gables.  Some  thirty  years  back,  an  exiled 
member  of  this  family,  living  in  France,  had  expectations  of  establishing  bi' 
claims  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  paternal  estates,  and  sent  a  characteristic  cir* 
cular  to  the  tenantry  living  thereon,  to  pay  no  rent  to  the  de  facto  landlord,  asmf* 
ing  them  that  **  the  crack  of  a  Barrington's  whip  would  be  heard  once  mor«  on  the 
Cullenagh  mountains."  The  announcement  created  the  greatest  enthusiifl& 
amongst  the  tenants  on  the  Cullenagh  property ;  but  the  promise  has  never  bees 
fulfilled,  nor  is  there  a  prospect  of  its  being  realiized  at  any  future  period* 
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And  murmaring  as  the  queen-bee's  hum. 
like  aspen  leaves  rough  breezes  shaking. 
The  mountain  sward  around  seemed  quaking. 
Along  the  matted  tufts  of  broom 
Young  Connor's  eve  strained  through  the  gloom ; 
His  ear  directs  th  inquiring  eye. 

Along  the  rugged  mountain's  breast, 
Where  the  resplendent,  moonlit  sky 

Relieved  its  dark  and  serried  crest 
Swift  as  the  Borealis  streak, 
A  horseman  tops  the  highest  peak, 
A  moment  seen — ^and  he  was  cone ! 

Swift  as  those  lurid  lights  cuvide 
The  ambient  ether — ^hurrying  on — 

The  steed  was  reined  by  Connor's  side. 

v.. 
''  Hail,  mortal !  Ho,  'tis  Connor's  here ! 
Commenced  th'  accosting  cavalier, 
*'  Fortime  has  smiled  approving  favours 
And  crowned  the  toil  of  long  endeavours. 
My  Connor  found — my  mission's  over — 
List  to  the  secrets  I  discover. 
In  Comber's  Park,*  this  glorious  night. 
The  fairies  hurl  by  pale  moonlight ; 
A  wager's  laid,  and  for  the  bout 
All  things  prepared,  the  ground  marked  out. 
The  go^  arranged,  yet,  ^would  appear 
My  merrymen  the  issue  fear. 
Your  prowess  known  in  hurling  sport, 
Our  feUow-hurlers  of  the  FortT 
Resolved  you  should  their  contest  share, 
Ui^ing  that  couriers  should  repair 

xo  seek  you  out  wherever  found. 
They  sought  at  home,  abroad,  where'er, 
A  mneer  could  or  might  repair : 

Whilst  in  their  search  around, 
They  thought  of  merry  Dysart's  fair  % 

Ajid  capered  with  you  o'er  that  ground. 

^  A  beantifttl  green  paddock  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Mountain,  for- 
merly a  fkrourite  hurling  field  with  the  men  of  CnlleDagh,  who  under  the  training 
of  the  Barringtons  attained  a  renowned  degree  of  proficiency  at  this  invigorating, 
but  rather  dangerous  exercise.  Parishes,  haronies,  and  counties  often  contended 
for  yietortous  Uurels,  at  this  truly  national  sport,  and  vast  crowds  of  the  hrave 
and  fair  assembled  as  spectators  on  these  occasions.  The  men  of  Cullenagh  were 
rarely  matched,  and  still  more  rarely  excelled,  by  their  opponents.  Their  numer- 
ous contests  were  celebrated  by  the  local  ballad-mongers  in  songs^that  are  yet 
popular,  although  not  often  perfect  in  metrical  structure  or  poetic  merit.  Even 
the  hurling  gentry  of  the  day  were  more  celebrated  for  their  prowess  at  field 
gports,  than  by  their  literary  or  intellectual  capabilities.  One  of  the  most  noto^ 
riouB  amongst  the  sporting  gentlemen  of  the  Queen's  County  having  obligingly 
complied  wiUi  the  request  of  a  brother  pportsman,  who  desired  to  complete  a  cer- 
tain number  of  efficient  hurlers  for  an  important  match  then  pending,  sent  a  con- 
tingent of  half-a-dozen  athletes,  with  an  accompanying  note,  containing  these 
«r<mia,  '*  Enclosed  I  send  vou  six  of  the  best  hurlers  in  all  Ireland.**  It  proved 
rather  fortunate— yet  still  inexplicable— that  the  note  was  delivered  by  hand ;  for 
!>Ten  in  those  days  of  cheiip  postage,  the  size  and  weight  of  such  an  epistle, 
lirected  through  the  post-office,  must  have  pressed  rather  heavily  on  the  finances, 
dther  of  the  sender  or  receiver. 

t  A  name  given  by  the  peasantrv  to  one  of  the  many  raths,  so  generally  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  our  island.  These  forts  or  raths  are  supposed  to  be  the 
^Avoniite  residences  of  the  fairies. 

%  The  two  annual  fiurs  of  Dysart  are  held  on  Whit-Monday  and  on  the  12th  of 
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They  drove  your  rivals  from  the  oreen, 

Guiaed  the  whirl  of  your  alpeen  •♦ 

In  tents  they  sported  through  the  dancv 

Tripp'd  heel  and  toe,  with  rolling  shuffle, 
Crossed  hands,  in  reels  or  jigs  advance, 

And  quick  retire,  by  covering  bucklct 
We  nerved  your  free  and  lithesome  limbs, 
With  frolic  played  off  sportive  whims. 
We  thrust  a  nutshell  slyly  in 

The  piper's  broken-winded  chanter, 
Oracked  the  Cremona's  treble  string. 

And  raised  the  laughing  dancer's  oanter. 
We  dived  in  overflowing  mothers, 
We  sailed  through  air  on  goss'mer  feathers, 
Purloined  their  heaps  from  apple-stalls 

And  hopped  them  on  each  mortal's  head, 
Whilst,  thick  as  hail,  the  volley  falls 

Of  brickbat  loaves  and  gingerbread.^ 
'Till,  wearied  with  the  long  day's  fan, 
We  nurried  home  at  setting  sun;^ 
But  sought  you  first,  and  sought  in  vain 

Your  form  around  the  noisy  green, 
Hm)ele8s  of  finding  you,  again 

The  third  time  have  I  crossed  this  scene. 
Then  linger  not — away  to  horse — 
We'll  sweep  with  speed  our  mountain  course." 

November.    In  times  past,  these  fairs  were  disturbed  by  faction  and  party  fights, 
which  often  ended  with  bloodshed  and  homicide.     The  fair-green  was  situated  oc 
one  of  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  Dysart  range  of  hills,  near  the  giavejard  voA 
the  now  deserted  Protestant  Church  of  the  parish  of  Dysart  Enos.    A  noted  locd 
celebrity  some  years  since  deceased,  and  a  retired  octogenarian  captain  of  Dn- 1 
goons,  who  had  formerly  witnessed  some  active  service  in  the  British  army,  ftA 
an  instinctive  passion  to  behold  a  good,  heady  fight,  on  the  periodical  recnrrencd  | 
of  Dysart  fair,  and  regularly  attended  as  a  veteran  volunteer,  to  lend  assistaocii 
in  marshalling  the  array  and  directing  the  evolutions  of  the  contending  factiopk 
He  generally  sided  with  the  weaker  party,  and  when  his  men  were  obliged  to  gn«j 
way  before  the  assault  of  their  opponents,  the  Captain  would  usually  ciy  out,  at  tkr 
top  of  his  voice :  '*  Boys,  don't  desert  your  colours,  but  rally  round  the  Chaichr 
He  always  felt  very  indignant,  when  tne  police  attended  in  sufildent  force  to  pir 
vent  an  engagement  and  overawe  the  combatants,  and  asseverated  on  the  hooui 
of  a  soldier,  that  the  bravery  and  spirit  of  the  peasantry  would  evaporate,  if  tl 
guardians  of  the  public  peace  coula  succeed  in  arresting  the  single-stick  plar 
blackthorn  and  shillelagh.     He  disapproved  of  stone-throwing  during  the  i«^ 
grees  of  the  fight ;  but  when  a  volley  flew  around  him,  whilst  mounted  on  a  ^J 
did  hunter  he  directed  the  onset,  a  quick  eye  and  a  graceful,  agile  turn  of  the  I 
usually  protected  him  from  an  aimless  stroke,  never  intenaed  for  his  udqui?- 
good-natured  officiousness  he  displayed  on  these  occasionB  being  always  duly  t| 
predated  by  the  belligerents.    The  business  transactions  of  Dysart  fair  oonamoi 
ended  at  noon,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  amusement  or  rioting. 
'  *  the  good  o]^  times . "    The  heroic  days  of  this  once  celebrated  green  have  depart 
and  are  long  since  numbered  amongst  things  that  were :  the  lowing  of  cattle,  < 
squeaking  of  sucking-pigs,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep  resound  over  the  fiertile  i 
verdimt  hills  of  this  romantic  vicinage,  instead  of  the  thihhohth  of  party  and  < 
wild  abu  of  contending  factions,    llie  finely- wooded  demesne  and  elegant  o 
of  Lamberton  Park,  the  seat  of  Walter  Sweetman,  Esq.,  lie  between  the 
hiUs  and  the  Cullenagh  mountains.    Lamberton  was  formerly  a  posaeiaioD  of 
celebrated  jurist  and  anti-union  orator  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  Bight  Hoi 
able  Arthur  Moore,  Uite  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.    Sir  Waittf  Soott,  dc 
his  viait  to  Ireland,  spent  some  time  aa  the  guest  of  Jndge  Moore  at  Lambf 
Park,  and  felt  greatly  delighted  wiUi  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  neighbonihood.| 

*  A  stout  and  well-seasoned  stick  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Ikction  fights. 

t  These  are  feats  of  agility  and  movements  commonly  exhibited  In  the  ( 
of  our  countrymen. 

X  The  fairies  are  said  to  delight  in  frolics  of  this  nature  on  rriahfalr-gnmi. 
their  forms  are  invisible  to  human  eye  during  theperpetration  ofthMOpraftkalj  ' 
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Nor  more  he  said :  but  quickly  braced 
His  fairy  arm  round  Connor's  waist^ 
And  vaulting  lightly  on  the  steed, 
Onoe  more  renewed  his  headlong  speed. 
Then  wheeling  round  with  vigorous  bent, 
The  courser  gained  the  rough  ascent, 
And  snorting  wildly  sought  his  home, 
With  eye  of  fire  and  mouth  of  foam. 
Whilst  whip  and  rowel  bring  the  tide 
Of  crimson  down  his  tortured  side. 
Young  Connor  dreads  the  startling  race, 
Increased,  if  aught,  at  every  pace. 
In  wild  £sorder  past  his  eyes 
Each  object  seen  receding  flies; 
The  spiry  grass,  the  heather  flowers. 

The  mountain  moss  and  froghan*  berry 
Spring  from  the  courser's  &et  in  showers. 

That  rain  along  the  path,  where'er  he 
Plants  the  fast  descenoine  hoof 
And  hurls  the  broken  soilaloof. 
With  everv  stretch  of  speed,  the  horse 

like  lightning  leaps  above  the  ground, 
The  mountain  groans  beneath  the  course. 

Sending  an  echo  round  and  round. 
The  latent  spark  from  flinty  rock 
The  hoof  remmes  with  every  shock. 
Air,  earth,  and  water,  moon  and  sl^, 
In  mingling  parts,  disruptured  fly : 
A  thousand  perils  crowa  that  ni^ht. 
Before  the  mortal's  swimming  sight 

vn. 
The  mountain  top  was  gained  and  past, 

When  sweeping  down  its  eastern  slope. 
The  Comber's  Park  was  reached  at  las^ 

Where  wond'rous  scenes  successive  ope 
The  visions  of  a  fairy  land : 

For  thick  as  reeds  upon  the  green. 

The  moonlight  shed  a  brilliant  sheen 
Above  a  vast,  unnumbered  band. 
That  issued  from  the  peopled  Fort 
To  join  in  feats  of  huning  sport 
A  silken  vest  of  yellow  hue, 
A  velvet  cap,  as  azure  blue. 

Bedecked  one-half  the  train ; 
A  scarlet  cap  and  ^ea-green  vest, 
Relieved  both  jerkin  loose  and  crest 

Of  even  numbers  that  remain. 
A  commont  from  each  shoulder  hung, 
A  plume  from  every  bonnet  swung, 

*  Tlie  Iriih  name  given  to  the  vaecinhm  murtinus,  bilbeny,  which  grows  pro- 
fhsely  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  most  elevated  mountain  of  the  Cnllenagh 
range.  This  berry  forms  a  part  of  the  autumnal  food  of  gnmse,  and  is  often  used 
in  making  tarts.  Its  collection  bv  the  young  people  aflbrds  an  inducement  or  an 
excuse  ibr  many  pleasant  excursions  to  the  highllnda,  when  it  has  fully  ripened 
with  the  advancfaig  season. 

t  The  name  giyen  to  the  wooden  instrument,  used  by  the  most  expert  hurlers. 
It  was  generally  made  of  seasoned  ssh,  thus  combining  the  qualities  of  endurance 
and  Ugfatness.  The  handle  was  smoothly  fadiioned  and  round ;  the  extremity  of 
the  eommim  was  crooked,  and  flattened  on  both  sides. 
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The  plume,  and  hose,  and  doublet  white, 
Crowned  eveiy*  rich  appareled  wight 
Of  dwarfish  size  and  slender  form 

These  men  of  fairy  land  appear, 
And  endless  seemed  the  crowds  that  swann, 

Clad  in  their  bright  and  sportive  gear. 
Though  mingled  sounds  and  broken  voices, 

Such  as  he  heard  at  Dysart's  fair. 

Struck  on  the  mortal's  listening  ear, 
Though  dashed  with  f6ar,  his  som  rejoices. 

When  "Welcome,  Connor,  welcome  hero !" 

Burst  in  a  loud,  enlivening  cheer. 

VIII. 

Dismounting  from  the  panting  steed, 

The  horsemen  quick  descend: 
And  fairv  bands  tne  mortal  lead. 

With  his  companion  friend, 
To  hear  the  hurling  roll  called  out 

Bv  leaders  of  each  band : 
As  fortune  willed,  in  sportive  bout, 

Together  placed  they  stand. 
His  Island  green  young  Connor  graced, 
His  coarser  frieze  a  garo  displaced, 

With  colours  bright  and  gay : 
Then  quickly  ranged,  by  bugle  horn, 
The  leaders  of  each  uniform 

Bring  forth  their  men  for  play, 
Disposed  along  the  grassy  field. 
To  win  the  palm  or  struggling  yield. 

IX. 

The  lists  made  out,  the  courses  cleared, 
For  spNorting  feats  the  bands  prepared, 
Opposing  staifs  the  banners  reared, 

That  snowed  the  distant  goal : 
The  ball  was  tossed  aloft  in  air. 
'Mid  many  a  long,  enlivening  cneer, 
And  ardent  hope  or  trembling  fear 

Rose  in  each  elfin  souL 
The  hurlets  sweep  above,  around. 
The  groaning  turf,  with  hollow  sound, 

Rings  'neath  their  hurrying  feet ; 
And  many  a  contest  rises,  where 
The  wiry  shapes  of  elfins  share 

The  struggle,  when  the  leaders  meet. 
The  restlessoall  its  course  pursued 

By  bat  and  stroke  propelled, 
And  agonized  with  hope,  they  viewed 

The  aerial  path  it  held. 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west^ 
It  flew  above  the  plain — ^nor  rest 

When  downward  tending  found : 
The  bands  that  wore  the  vellow  vest, 
Against  the  pea-green  jackets  prest, 

When  to  the  rescue  bound. 
With  jostling  here  and  tripping  there, 
The  shaking  turf  showed  everywhere 

The  proof  of  prostrate  forms ; 
As  toppling  down,  with  headlong  speed, 
The  inexperienced  hurlers  lead 

A  sport  that  tires  and  warms. 
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An  angry  call— a  shrilly  cheer — 

As  lortune  turned  the  tide 
Broke  on  the  mortaFs  listening  ear, 

From  each  opposing  side  ; 
The  oft-repeatea.  nervous  stroke, 

From  seasonea  commons  rung, 
That  proved  them  blades  of  ash  or  oak, 

B^  vigorous  wielders  swung. 
Whilst  over  all,  the  pale  moonlight 

Gleamed  on  their  glorious  sports  that  night 

But  'midst  their  bands,  o'ertopping  all, 

The  g^reen  of  Connors  vest^ 
And  swinging  stroke,  beneath  the  ball, 

Were  marked  by  adl  the  rest : 
For  like  a  meteor  gleaming  far. 
He  led  the  brunt  of  s^rtive  war ; 
He  swept  like  whirlwmd  o'er  the  course, 
Though  met  by  more  than  mortal  force. 

His  mortal  might  prevailed. 
He  crossed  a  limb,  before  each  fay. 
And  sent  him  tottering  far  away. 

Till  strength  and  muscle  failed. 
With  shouldering  shock,  he  urged  along 
Some  eager  sprite,  that  led  the  throng, 

To  measure  on  the  field. 
His  wiry  shape  of  form  and  limb, 
To  rise  m  soiled,  bespattered  trim. 

Again  to  strive  and  yield. 
But  time  and  tide  brought  round  reverse, 
The  chronicler  must  now  rehearse, 

How  fall  for  fall  was  paid  : 
The  stroke,  that  bore  the  ball  away, 
Was  stopped  b^  many  a  tiny  fay. 

The  suree  of  victory  stayed. 
So  culled  the  men — so  brisk  the  game — 
Not  e'en  a  practised  eye  could  gleam 
Where  victor's  palm  might  seem  t'  incline 
On  wavering  band  or  moment's  time. 

XI. 

The  hours  ran  by,  and  swiftly  too. 
The  hurrying  sportsmen  eager  flew. 
Around  the  well-contested  plain. 
Their  parts  to  play,  their  goal  to  gain, 

Till^mid  the  glorious  bout. 
A  nervous  stroke  propelled  the  flight 
Of  bandied  ball  across  the  sight, 

With  hope-inspiring  shout. 
The  horseman  of  the  mountain  course 
Gave  proof  of  his  untiring  force. 

As  whizzed  the  ball  in  air ; 
And  as  it  stretched  a  lengthening  arch. 
Along  its  bow-bent,  aerial  march. 

There  rose  another  cheer. 
For  Connor's  bat  resounds  again. 
Above  the  crowds  of  gentlemen* 


*  To  deprecate  the  anger  or  mischievous  propenuties  of  fairies,  the  peaaantiy 
are  aocuttomed  to  call  them  getUlemen,  good  people,  &c.    These  titles  are  supposed 
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That  viewed  this  final  stroke ; 
A  moment  seen,  and  mounting  nigh. 
The  ball  was  swept  along  the  sky, 

Then  through  the  bars  it  broke. 

xn. 
The  game  was  won !  and  deafening  cheers 
Salute  the  mortal's  aching  ears 

From  his  victorious  band ; 
When  sullenly  the  conquered  host 
Retire  amidst  the  tauntine  boast 

Of  mortal  beating  fairy-land, 
And  bearing  off  the  victor's  wreath 

To  deck  a  Ranger's  brow. 
Shame !  shall  their  men  himself  beneath 

To  Connor's  boast  allow  ? 
But  envy  yields  to  nobler  feeling, 
When  pleasure's  tide,  resistless  stealing, 
Tore  from  his  foes  their  fierce  defiance, 
And  merged  all  hearts  in  fond  alliance. 
For  foe,  as  friend,  his  welcome  pours 

On  Connor's  prowess  tried. 
As  wildly  joyous  nmrmur  roars 

Alone  the  mountain's  side ; 
Whilst  nurrying  to  their  hawthorn  rath, 
The  fays  direct  their  moonlit  path, 
To  taste  around  the  festive  board 
Those  viands  fairy  realms  afford. 

xni. 
The  cloth  was  laid,  was  loaded,  cleared, 

When  vinous  flaggons  decked  the  board : 
The  sparkling  glasses  round  appeared. 

And  streams  of  nectar  circlmg  poured. 
Whilst  noisy  revel  rings  among 
The  busy  jovial  guests  that  throng. 
The  mortal  poured  with  open  throat 
His  rhymeless  verse  and  rustic  note, 

And  choirs  repeat  the  strain. 
With  "Hip,  hurrah !"  and  "nine  times  nine!" 
A  health  was  drunk  from  time  to  time, 

For  Connor's  hurling  fame. 
The  festive  riot  swam  at  length 

Before  his  reeling  eyes, 
Till  borne  beyond  his  boozing  strength 

Oblivious  mists  arise ; 
And  merry  faces,  known  among 
His  boon  companions,  seem  to  throng 

By  scores  the  crowded  seats; 
When  stealthily^  as  'twere,  he  ends 
By  blending  spntes  with  mortal  friends, 

Whilst  sober  thought  retreats. 
Then  looking  round,  oy  chance  he  spied 
The  fairy  horseman  at  his  side. 
Who  nsm^  up,  with  eaeer  haste, 
And  pointmg  to  the  dark'ning  east, 
The  sprite  of  air  immediate  spoke 
As  Connor's  consciousness  awoke. 


to  flatter  their  vanity,  in  case  the  inviflible  elves  should  be  within  hearing.    The 
Ocottiydi  HigfalandoFB  entertain  a  like  anperstition. 
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XIV. 

"Up,  up,  my  friend,  the  day  draws  near, 
The  preaoges  of  mom  appear, 

And  pleasure's  tide  has  run ; 
Our  steed  awaits,  with  tireless  force, 
To  tiy  again  your  homeward  course, 

With  the  declining  moon. 
Oast  off  your  trappings  and  resume 

The  frieze  of  silver  grey ; 
No  longer  can  our  banos  presume 

Their  revels  to  delay. 
For  we  must  close  the  fairy  feast. 
When  the  bright  moon  has  sunk  to  rest; 
Whilst  mortal  eyelids  close  in  sleep, 
Alone  their  orgies  fairies  keep." 

XV. 

He  said :  when  Oonnor  soon  obeyed 

And  doffed  his  jerkin  CTeen, 
Nor  more  his  thoughts  tne  time  delayed 

By  pondering  on  the  scene : 
As  chafed  and  champing  fortn  was  led 
The  charger,  with  impatient  tread. 

That,  doubly  moimted  then, 
Flew  off  with  all  his  former  speed. 
Whilst  parting  cheers  pursue  the  steed. 

From  crowds  of  gentlemen. 
And  far,  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
An  echoed  "Connor,  fare  thee  well !" 

XVI. 

Now  feast  and  feasters  fade  away. 
Before  the  dawn  of  coming  day ; 
And,  strange  to  say !  alone  appears 
The  courser  that  ms  rider  bears. 
With  thundering  pace,  the  tireless  horse 
Swept  o'er  again  the  mountain  course. 
And  leaping  o'er  ravines  and  rill& 
An  earthquake  shakes  the  ruggea  hills. 
Up  crag  and  down,  o'er  plain  and  delL 
The  charger's  pattering  noof-plates  fell. 

Till  reined  before  an  humble  cot, 
The  mortal  recognised  his  home, 
And  eagerly  he  hurried  down 

To  seek  the  well-known  spot 
The  spirit  waved  his  last  adieu 
And  off  again  like  lightning  flew. 
The  mortal  raised  the  yielmng  latch 
And  strode  beneath  his  roof  of  thatch ; 
Then  sought  the  lowly  pallet  bed, 
To  rest  his  wearied,  reeling  head : 
Nor  more  he  knew,  when  langour  deep 
Spread  o'er  his  eyes  the  seal  of  sleep. 

XVII. 

But  morning  dawned,  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
Leading  the  orb  of  day  again, 

With  warm  and  steady  blaze 
To  mid-day's  vertex,  streaming  on 
The  slothful  subject  of  our  song, 

Who  dreamed  of  frisking  fays. 
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He  oi>ed,  at  leneth.  his  heavy  eyes, 
And  rising  sougnt  nis  garb  of  frieze. 
But  sought  in  vain  the  rustic  dreas, 

Nor  frieze,  nor  silk,  he  found. 
Tet  quickly  memory's  clear  impress 

R^alls  the  hurling  eround,  ^ 
Where  festive  sports  of  yestere^en 
Ran  riot  'neath  the  moonlight  beam. 
Half-clothed  he  returned  where 
The  loss  now  felt  he  might  repair : 
And,  lo !  identified  the  prize 
Of  bundled  homespun  met  his  eyes. 
Thus  dressed,  once  more  he  seeks  his  home. 

Assured  (as  well  he  misht 
Infer)  such  tale  must  oft  become 

The  topic  of  a  nisht. 
When  rustics  round  the  peaty  blase 
Should  hear  it  told,  in  wild  amaze. 
And  fear  to  venture  homeward  bound 
Across  the  fairies'  hurling  ground. 


XVIIL 

Thouffh  many  a  past,  revolving  year 

Dissolved  the  rcign  of  elfin  fear,^ 

Though  hero  and  historian  too 

Have  vanished  long  from  mortal  view, 

Yet  Cullenagh  remembers  well 

The  tale  old  Connor  loved  to  teE 

She  guarantees  the  wond'rous  truth 

The  sage  related  to  her  youth, 

Who  often  jet  rehearse  the  tale, 

When  daylight  wanes  along  the  vale ; 

And  who  diu^  doubt^  'mongst  sceptics,  stood 

The  paragon  of  hardihood. 

LAGormrBA 


*  Although  these  linei  in  the  present  legoid  had  been  ciwiipuwJ,  loaf  Mw 
the  writer  w«f  gratified  by  the  peru«al  of  Deiiit  Flocenoe  Mac  Cartby*i  iaiBiaKv 
beantlAil  fsiry  Ule,  entitled  Alict  and  Una^  there  U  «  cerate  idea,  Ihr  aofv  Mr 
tOQsly  expressed,  in  the  foUowing  opening  stanza  of  our  gifted  ooontiyaaB  i  hicUf 
poetical  romance  of  Cdm-an-eidi. 

'*  Ah  the  plMHUkt  tins  hath  Yaauhed,  ert  oar  wntebwi  doobtiagi 
All  th«  ^rmesfol  ipirit-pcople,  children  of  tho  Mrth  Mid  tea. 
Whom  IB  daTt  now  dim  and  oldsn,  ivbta  tho  world  ww  Crnh  sad 
ETeiy  mortal  eoold  bohold  in  hanatod  lath,  aad  towvr,  sad  tno — 
Thsy  havo  Taaialwd,  thov  an  hswished    sh !  hew  ssd  lbs  lest  for  thss, 
LoBoly  Coi]B*sa-«icti  f* 
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PARIS  INDUSTKIBB  AND  THE  OOMMEBCIAL  TREATY. 

All  DersoBB  are  agreed  that  it  is  good  ficial  state  of  her  society.  Thus,  com- 
to  reauce  taxation,  to  simplifv  tariffs,  paring  her  with  Enghuid,  she  is  less 
to  extend  our  markets  abroad,  and  to  rich  in  three  bases  of  industry,  yiJE., 
increaseour  commercial  relations  with  coal,  iron,  and  fertility  of  soiL  In 
the  French  people ;  but  it  is  a  question  compensation,  her  climate  permits  her 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  has  inh8a)itants  to  subsist  on  a  lower  scale 
not  been  precipitate  and  extreme  in  of  diet  and  with  less  clothing  and 
transforming  indirect  taxation  by  cus-  comfort  than  are  compatible  in  the 
torn  duties  mto  the  direct  impost  of  rival  country ;  and  nature  has  also 
an  income-tax.  We  do  not  proi)ose  endowed  her  ingenious  people  with 
to  enter  into  this  important  question,  uncommon  aptitudes  for  manufacture, 
but  simply  to  take  a  brief  review  of  in  diffusion  of  taste,  intelligence,  ana 
the  history  both  of  French  protection  economy.  Against  these  natural  ad- 
and  of  the  Industries  peculiar  to  Paris,  vantages  she  has  set  an  artificial  bar- 
and  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  rier  to  accumulation  of  capital,  by 
condition  of  the  manually  working  compelling  its  subdivision  among  chil- 
classes  of  that  capital  dren.  Hence,  while  possessing  special 
Industry  in  its  aerivative  sense,  that  capacities,  such  as  might  elevate  her 
is  to  say,  intus  domi  ttruere^  work  to  the  highest  rank  among  manufac- 
carried  on  within  doors,  in  contradis-  turing  nations,  she  has  dwarfed  her 
tinction  to  outdoor  or  agricultural  powers  bv  her  own  act 
workL  is  the  less  visible  of  these  two  The  mglish  social  system  is,  as 
grand  divisions  of  national  labour ;  compared  with  the  French,  eminently 
and  this  peculiarity  has  always  some-  an  industrial  organization  of  society, 
what  hindered  obtaining  such  insight  Partly  by  fortuity  and  partly  by  de- 
into  its  statistics  as  would  enable  large  sign,  the  polity  of  the  British  Islands 
views  of  this  important  subject  to  be  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  full  deve- 
taken.  The  manufacturing  vision  is  lopment  of  her  enormous  agricultural 
naturally  a  contracted  one,  being  con-  and  industrial  resources,  and  oonse- 
fined  to  the  indoor  production  of  a  quently  industry  holds  the  second 
single  article ;  but  its  shortsightedness  rank  in  England  as  one  of  the  greatest 
has  of  late  years  been  remedied  bv  vital  forces  of  society,  and  also  main- 
the  use  of  mercantile  telescopes,  whicn  tains  a  splendid  pre-eminence  over  the 
take  the  widest  possible  range.  A  industry  ofany  other  nation  in  spread- 
cursory  view  of  the  map  of  France  ing  its  benefits  over  the  habitable 
would  indine  one  to  say  that  she  is  elobe.  These  benefits  would  have 
adapted  to  administer  in  the  largest  long  ago  been  more  widely  and  fully 
<legTee  to  the  commercial  wants  of  the  diffused  but  for  the  hostility  of  foreign 
world,  her  geographical  position  con-  nations. 

necting  her  with  most  of  the  continen-  In  most  of  the  countries  which 
talnationB,and  her  extensive  seaboard  present  the  greatest  capacitr  for  re- 
giving  her  outlets  to  eveiy  ocean.  But  ceiving  our  manufacturer  their  ad- 
the  grand  and  promising  prospects  mission  was  and  is  opposed  by  protec- 
that  might  be  imagined  from  a  super-  tive  tariffs,  framed  for  the  express  pur- 
iicial  survey  must  be  abandoned  softer  pose  of  excluding  or  limiting  their  in- 
obtaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  troductiou;  and,  while  the  barriers 
her  natural  resources  and  of  the  arti-  thus  raised  by  the  jealousies  of  prohi- 

StatiMtique  de  rindustrie  &  Paris,  remUant  de  VEnquHe  faiie  par  la  Chamhrt  de 
Commerce  pour  le$  ann4e$  1847-8.    Paris,  1851. 
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Du  Prweme  de  Pooulation.    Par  Joseph  Garaier.    Paris,  1857. 

On  the  Working  Classes.    By  C.  Morrison.     London,  1857. 

T^omyhts  on  the  TVeaty  of  Commerce  wiik  France.  By  J.  S.  W.  Second  edition. 
Xxmdon,  I860. 

The  Fhneh  Tireafy  and  Tariff 0/IB6O.  Bdited  by  H.  R.  Lack,  Esq.  London,  1861. 
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bitionists  in  France  and  of  the  Zoll-  dogm&  is  insisted  on  by  Sully,  in  his 
verein  in  Germany  are  slow  in  the  "Economies  HoycUes,"  where  he  ex- 
work  of  self-demolition,  our  fabrics  claims  to  his  master:  "LaiaseZylaiasez 
have  to  compete,  in  the  more  distant  la  libre  conversation  entre  les  pea- 
markets  to  whicn  they  are  in  conse-  pies.  Si  Dieu  a  donn^  a  chaqne  peu- 
quence  driven,  with  the  productions  pie  des  richesses  diveraes,  c'est  pour 
of  nations  who  possess  some  great  ad-  que  Fechange  redproque  puiase  s'etab* 
vantage,  either  in  the  possession  of  lir  entre  toutes  les  nations"  Such 
raw  material,  which  we  are  obliged  to  being  the  means  of  spreading  the 
import,  or  in  cheapness  of  labour.  wealth  of  varied  climates,  the  beneTo- 
Were  the  world  what  the  ancients  lent  wish  of  Henry  IV.  "Za  pouk 
believed  it  to  be,  flat  instead  of  glo-  au  pot  pour  tout  mon  peupU^^  wonld 
bular,  its  uniformity  of  climate  would  probably  be,  if  it  could  be  canied  out, 

five  no  marked  variety  of  products ;  the  proof  and  acm^  of  the  prosperity 
ut  the  variety  occasioned  by  its  of  the  French  nation, 
spherical  form  was  manifestly  one  of  The  history  of  commercial  legisla- 
the  designs  of  the  Creator  in  laying  tionin  France  gives  striking  proofs  of 
its  foundations,  in  order  to  promote  the  obvious  truth,  that  war  is  the  pa- 
intercourse  between  nations,  even  with  rent  of  prohibitive  tarififk  andncace 
the  most  distant,  to  whom  the  Gk)Bpel  of  free  trade.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Laoc  ob* 
was  to  be  preached  Besides  the  all-  serves  in  his  historical  introduction  to 
important  spread  of  Christianity,  such  his  edition  of  the  recent  treaty  and 
an  intercourse  is  calculated  to  prove  tariff  a  fact  worthy  of  serious  refiec- 
a  source  of  reciprocal  benefit  ana  hap-  tion,  that  so  far  back  as  1786,  a  com- 
piness;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  greatly  mercial  treaty  was  concluded  between 
prevented  by  the  evil  passions  and  England  and  France,  the  provisions  of 
Dlind  policy  of  man.  which  were,  speaking  generally,  quite 
War  has  kept  those  nations  apart  as  favourable,  as  regu^  the  terms 
which  are  the  nearest  neighbours,  and  upon  which  British  merchandixe  was 
whose  interests  appear  capable  of  admitted  into  France,  as  those  of  tbe 
being  so  interwoven  by  long  continu-  treaty  of  1860.  The  direct  object  <^ 
ance  of  peace  as  almost  to  preclude  this  liberal  convention  on  the  part  of 
the  possibility  of  a  rupture,  were  it  England,  probably,  was  to  counteract 
not  that  war  has  ever  oeen  an  attri-  the  enmity  of  France,  recently  aronsed 
bute  of  wealthy,  strong,  and  proud  by  the  declaration  or  independence  of 
races.  And  not  only  did  it  tempora-  the  United  States.  The  F^nchmanu- 
rily  estrange  nations,  but  it  left  a  load  facturers  received  it  with  very  ill  f*^ 
ofdebt,  which,  by  increasing  taxation,  vour,  and  petitions  against  it  were 
perpetuated  the  exclusion  of  foreign  being  daily  received  in  Paris,  when 
commodities.  The  French,  more  war-  the  Kevolution  suddenly  burst  forth 
Hke,  and  less  commercial  than  the  and  put  a  stop  to  all  commercial  un- 
English,  have  suffered  more  than  any  dertakings.  A  second  general  tuiH 
other  nation  hy  exclusive  tariffs,  was  proposed  in  1791.  but  affairs  re- 
Armies  and  navies,  the  toys  of  des-  mained  m  an  unsettled  state  until 
potic  monarchs,  have  in  Fiance  been  1793,  when  that  war  broke  out  which 
the  playthings  of  the  people.  The  not  only  annulled  all  treaties  of  al- 
new  regime,  democratic  and  repub-  liance  and  commerce  with  the  poweiv 
lican,  to  be  erected  on  the  law  of  with  whom  France  was  at  war,  hot 
equal  partition  to  which  we  have  ad-  which,  having  n^i^  with  occasioDal 
verted,  has  by  no  means  dissipated  intervals,  for  twenty  years,  raised  the 
despotism  there,  nor  produced  that  national  debts  of  the  two  countries  to 
spread  of  afiAuence  among  the  mil-  such  height  as  that  the  revenue  re- 
lions  which  was  the  professed  design  quired  those  customs  duties  which 
of  that  law.  It  is  remarkable,  that  long  sufterwards  lasted  as  the  barriers 
while  the  wisest  minister  of  the  best  to  interchange  of  commoditieflL 
king  France  ever  knew  conceived  the  By  referring  back  to  the  details  of 
principle  of  the  doctrine  of  free-trade,  the  treaty  of  1786,  as  given  in  the  re- 
his  sovereign  earnestly  looked  forward  cent  Journal  of  Lord  Auckland^  we 
to  the  very  end  and  aim  of  political  see  that  the  general  views  of  that 
economy,  viz.,  diffusion  of  comfort  year  have  been  reproduced  in  tbe 
throughoutavast  national  population,  last.  Thus,  we  then  bartered  tht; 
Thus  the  grand  truth  of  the  free-trade  wine,  branay,  and  vinegar  duties,  W 
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)btain  tlie  admission  of  our  hardware  peace ;  and  as  she  could  not  hope  to 
md  woollens  into  France;  we  admit-  ao  so  by  arms,  she  endeavoured,  t)y 
;ed  French  linen,  cambric,  and  lawn,  attacking  the  industries  of  ihe  coun- 
n  exchange  for  our  cotton  goods;  we  try,  to  bring  her  into  subjection. 
let  our  gauze  against  their  silk,  and  liapoleon  acted  for  some  years  on 
>ur  pottery  f^ainst  their  porcelain,  the  notion  of  isolating  the  British 
rhe  oroad  difference  in  French  and  Islands  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
British  exports  consisted  then,  as  now,  mercial  world.  France,  situated  in 
n  the  former  being  comparatively  ar-  the  west  of  Europe,  and  unprovided 
icles  of  luxurv.  Frior  to  the  revolu-  with  roads,  was  not  merely  to  be 
ion  of  1789,  the  yearly  value  of  the  self-supplying,  but  was  to  furnish  the 
lair-powder  made  in  France  was  tri-  Continent  with  what  hitherto  had 
>Ie  that  of  the  paper;  or,  in  other  easily  been  conveyed  on  the  high  seas 
i^ords,  this  appliance  for  fantastically  and  up  great  rivers.  Paris  was  to  be 
idommg  the  nead  cost  threefold  more  the  ^eat  centre  of  attraction  and  ra- 
lian  the  basis  of  the  means  for  filling  diation,  the  civilized  Novogorod  of 
t  sensibly.  Further  details  would  the  west,  the  seat  of  a  huge  bazaar  or 
;how,  that  artizan  industry  in  that  continual  market  for  manufactures, 
country  was  far  more  applied  to  pleas-  The  grand  industrial  exhibition  was 
ng  the  upper  ten  thousand  than  to  to  have  taken  place  on  each  anniver- 
^tering  for  the  million.  sary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Repub- 

Durin^  the  government  of  the  Di-  lie ;  but,  on  account  of  ensuing  events, 
-ectory,  m  1797,  the  sixth  year  of  the  it  was  not  renewed  tUl  three  years 
ElepubHc,  citizen  Francois  de  Neuf-  itfterwards,  in  1801,  under  the  Con- 
rhateau  conceived  the  idea  of  a  gene-  suls.  This  second  exhibition  took 
al  exhibition  of  the  national  indus-  place  in  the  couri;  of  the  Louvre, 
xy,  to  be  combined  with  the  annual  where  one  hundred  booths  were  erect- 
ete  held  to  celebrate  the  foundation  ed  to  receive  objects  sent  by  210  ex- 
»f  the  Republic.  This  sensible  pro-  hibitors.  In  the  Moniteur  of  the  26th 
)osition  being  received  with  enthu-  of  September,  which  ^ves  an  accoimt 
liasm,  the  first  exhibition  opened  the  of  the  visit  of  the  three  Consuls  to 
lext  year,  and  though  it  was  only  to  the  exhibition,  one  reads  that : — 
lave  lasted  five  days,  was  prolonged  "  The  first  Consul  conversed  with 
or  five  more.  It  took  place  in  the  the  several  artists  and  fabricants  on 
^hamp  de  Mars,  not  an  appropriate  the  price  of  the  merchandizes  pro- 
cene  tor  a  grand  show  of  the  arts  of  duced  in  their  workshops  ;  on  the 
>eace :  and,  by  another  contrast,  Ge-  quantity  of  the  productions  of  each 
leral  j3onaparte,  Chief  of  the  Repub-  of  them;  on  the  extension  that  they 
ic,  being  absent,  invading  E^ypt,  hoped  to  give  to  their  fabrications ; 
>reparatory  to  wounding  English  m-  on  the  number  of  workmen  they  em- 
lust^  through  India,  the  battle  of  ployed.  He  told  them  he  hoped  that 
he  pyramids  was  coincident  with  the  next  exhibition  would  be  as  su- 
his  first  manifestation  of  pacific  perior  to  that  of  this  year  as  this  one 
riumpha  However,  it  was  considered  is  to  the  exhibition  of  the  year  VI. ; 
i  briltiant  affair,  though  there  were  that  the  chefs  (Tasuvre  of  the  manu- 
>ut  110  exhibitors,  twenty-five  of  factures  of  Lyons  and  the  southern 
rhoia  received  gold  medals.  Justice  towns,  which  had  sent  nothing,  bo- 
ras done  to  the  memory  of  Jac(^uart,  cause  the  project  for  the  exhibition 
rhose  silk-loom  had  accomplished  was  not  known  to  them  till  too  late, 
aarvels  for  the  city  of  Lyons,  by  de-  might  be  seen  there  also.  He  added, 
Icating  a  bronze  medal  and  marble  that  his  intention  was,  that  in  future 
tatue  in  honour  of  this  inventor,  the  epoch  of  the  exhibition  should 
/hose  genius  had  endowed  his  coun-  also  be  that  of  a  fair,  which  should 
ly  with  riches  and  renown.  We  become  a  centre  of  business,  where 
hould  mistake  the  character  of  this  buyers  should  find  united  superior 
>aris  Exhibition  if  we  attributed  a  productions  and  moderate^  prices." 
iidxnopolitan  idea  to  it,  since  it  was  This  same  idea  of  a  great  industrial 
manifestly  conceived  with  the  double  market  was  reproduced  in  a  decree 
»bj  ect  of  fostering  the  nationsJ  wealth  which  ordered  the  Exhibition  of  1 806; 
,n<l  excluding  English  competition,  but  it  was  never  put  in  execution, 
•^rom  1793,  the  professed  oDject  of  War  soon  erased  peaceful  ideas  firom 
^rftaoe  was  to  force  England  into   themindof  Napoleon,  who,  it  seems. 
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was  often  driven  by  internal  vexa-  mercial  communities  were  the  most 

tions  to  plunge  into  the  grande  dis-  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  main- 

traction  of  war.    In  fact,  even  the  taining    their    currency   nnalloyedf 

petty  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  whence  the  term  sterling,  as  signify- 

administration  of  the  court  and  coun-  ing  the  money  of  Hanse  Towns  traders, 

try,  which  had  amused  Louis  Qua-  and  so  commercial  export  houses  stand 

torze,  that  pedant  in  court  lore  and  upon  preserving  the  reputation  of 

etiquette,  plagued  the  eagle  spirit  of  wnat  are  emphatically  called  their 

Napoleon,  chafing  him  as  if  confined  goods,  in  the  points  of  qualitjr  and 

in  a  cage  with  inferior  animals ;  and  measure.     Some  years  past  French 

as  his  genius  was  better  suited  to  writers  confessed  that  much  of  the 

contend  with  the  obstacles  presented  weakness  of  the  foreign  trade  of  their 

by  war,  than  to  arrange  '4es  tracas-  country,  as  compared  to  the  strength 

series  de  la  paix,"  the  interval  be-  of  that  of  England,  lay,  undoubtedly, 

tween  his  campaigns  was  seldom  long,  in  that  weaker  sense  of  honesty  which 

Gradually  he  became  convinced  of  the  had  caused  the  ruin  of  many  branches 

impracticability  of  the  Continental  of  exportation, 
blockade ;  and,  foiled  in  the  attempt       The  industrial  productions  of  Paris, 

to  destro^  the  commerce  of  England,  infinitely  varied,  carry  a  sort  of  stamp 

and  wishing  to  relieve  the  trade  of  or  sign  of  Industry's  legion  of  honour, 

the  maritime  cities  of  France,  h6  at  which  enables  the  civilized  world  to 

length  granted  a  certain  number  of  show  a  discriminating  taste  in  prefer- 

licences  to  trade  with  England.    On  ring  theuL    This  speciaJbr  is  derived 

the  Restoration  of  1816,  stringent  from  the  ciiltivation  of  the  fine  arts 

protective  measures  were  enacted  in  and  sciences,  favoured  by  vicinity  to 

Doth  countries,  the  landowners  there  numerous  precious  collections  of  ait 

seeking  high  prices  for  their  wood,  which  are  liberally  open  to  those  who 

and  the  landlords  here  keeping  up  the  wish  to  derive  inspiration  at  the» 

price  of  com.     There,  a  system  of  refined  fountains  of  taste.    The  di 

custom-house   legislation,  more    re-  rectors  of  the  various  branches  of  in- 

strictive  than  that  of  almost   any  dustry  often  lead,  or  in  turn  submit 

other  commercial  nation,  was  main-  to,  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  the 

tained  until  the  promukation  of  the  dictates  ot  the  elegant  world.   The 

new  and  liberal  tariff".    The  spirit  of  workmen,  lively  and  intelligent,  ap 

protection,  even  of  prohibition,  not  ply  themselves'  with  marveflous  ao 

the  acquisition  of  revenue,  animated  dress  to  all  the  changes  of  form  aou 

the  system.  All  successive  alterations  fabric,  so  as  constantly  to  adapt  th"-: 

in  the  tariff  were  made  to  give  in-  goods  to  the  taste  of  purchasers.   It 

creased  facilities  of  fabrication  to  the  is  thus  that  Parisian  manufacture 

native  manufacturer,  or  to  prevent  find  easy  markets,  first  by  an  importer' 

foreign  articles  from  coming  into  near  local  consumption,  and  then  by  Inj^^ 

competition  with  his  goods  in  the  exports  throughout  Fnmoe  and  to 

home  market.     The  interest  of  the  foreign  lands.  The  distinctive  cbarar 

consumer  was  never  thought  of.  Egot-  ter  of  manufactiirinj^  industry  in  that 

ism,  the  narrowest  monopoly,  the  gain  metropolis  consists  m  division  of  U- 

of  the  few,  were  to  be  obtained  at  the  hour  and  enterprises.    The  great  ma 

expense  of  the  many.     The  import  nufactures,  long  encouraged  and  stu^ 

taxes  not  merely  enhanced  the  price  tained  bv  royal  patronage,  tend  to  qut 

of  foreign  goods  to  the  home  pur-  a  capital  where  production  is  becuiue 

chaser,  oy  the  amount  of  the  imposts,  too  costly  for  them,  on  account  of  tL' 

so  as  that  he,  and  not  any  foreigner,  increased  expense  of  lodging,  fud 

paid  the  custom  duties,  but  kept  up  and  wages.    The   industnes  which 

the  price  by  protecting  home  pro-  live  at  ease  in  the  interior  of  cities 

ducers  against  foreupi  competition.  are  those  which  can  be  partaken  of 

The  commerce  or  France  has  also  by  a  number  of  small  undertakers 

suffered  from  another  cause^  which  is  and  skilful  work-people.    It  is  by 

Particularly  liable  to  cramp  its  foreign  fractioning  the  work,  that  a  variety 

evelopment.    Industry  is  a  queen,  of  productions  is  obtained  and  sold  ' 

the  spread  of  whose  empire  depends  low  prices.    This  extreme  division 

on  the  loyalty  or  good  faith  of  her  labour,  this  multiplicity  of  produ 

subjects.    As  we  learn  from  numis-  tions,  renders  it  (Umcult  to  study  til 

matic  annals,  the  most  thriving  com-  industrial  movement  in  that  gtf; 
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metropolifl.    The  CommissionerB  of  ed  years  of  this  disastrous  character 

the  inqaest  made  by  the  Chamber  of  are    1811,    1819,  1825,  1836,  1847, 

Commerce  for  1847-8,  sought  in  vain  1857.    Our  author  traces  the  last  to 

for  statistics  which  would  enUghten  an  exaggerated  spirit  of  enterprise, 

them  as  to  the  past,  in  the  points  of  which  produced  too  great  a  dispro< 

amount  of  productions,  and  their  re-  portion  between  fixed  and  floating 

spectiveTalue  in  affording  subsistence  capital;  and  he  shows  that  French 

to  the  industrial  population.    They,  inaustrial  supply  had   gone  so  far 

however,  threw  admirable  li^ht  on  ahead  of  demand,  that  nothing  was 

the  state  of  this  section  of  the  mhab-  to  be  done  but  await,  with  folded 

itants  by  their  elaborate  and  yolumi-  arms,   until    the   warehouses   were 

nouspublication,  a  work  extending  to  slightly  relieved.    But  the  workmen 

more  than  a  thousand  large  quarto  and  their  families,  finding  thev  could 

pages.  Here  we  learn,  that  the  num-  not  live  with  their  arms  folded,  in- 

Der  of  separate  industries  was  325,  vented  and  asserted  the  famous  droit 

carried  on  by  64,816  employers,  of  du  travail,  a  supposed  right  which 

whom  has  evoked  as  much  controversy  as 

.,,^        ,      ,         *v     ,^       1.  the  question  of  the  right  to  the  poor- 

7,117  employed  more  than  10  workers.  Uw  nrovision    or   in  other  words  to 

25,116       ,.       from  2  to  10.  law  provision,  or,  in  oiner  woros,  to 

S2,5b3       ..        1  worker,  or  worked  produce  children  who  are  to  be  sup- 

i^oQQ^  ported  at  the  public  expense. 

The  pretended  droit  du  travail,  the 

The  declared  value  of  their  affairs  conspicuously  paraded  phrase  during 

amounted  in  1847  to  1,463,628,350  the  short  career  of  tlie  Provisional 

francs;  the  number  of  work-people  Government  of  1848,  implying  the 

was    342,530;    and.   therefore,    the  right  of  all  working  persons  to  be 

means  of  each  worker  no  less  than  provided  with  employment  at  proper 

3,593  francs,  8  centimes.    The  effect  wages  by  the  State,  requires,  indeed, 

of  the  crisis  of  1848  was  to  diminish  some  notice  at  our  hands,  since  its 

the  total  value  to  677,524,117  francs,  speedy  surrender  restored  the  work- 

or  a  reduction  of  54  per  cent  on  the  people  of  Paris  to  those  responsibili- 

average,  a  proof  of  the  niinous  effect  ties  and  reliances  which  are  quite  in- 

of  civil  disturbance.  evitable   and   most  salutary.    That 

The  history  of  the  French  revolu-  there  is  no  right  without  a  remedy  of 

tion  of  1848  is  so  instructive  to  the  power  to  enforce  it,  is  obvious.    The 

artizan  class,  we  are  tempted  to  re-  Paris  operatives,  driven  to  desperation 

mark  briefly  on  its  salient  features,  by  "famine  in  the  faubourgs,''  and 

The  overthrow  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  with  no  ijoor-law  provision  to  fall 

would  seem  to  have  resulted  from  in-  back  on,  tried  their  supposed  right  to 

attention  to  the  condition  of  the  me-  have  work  provided  for  them  when- 

tropolitan  work-people,  whose  state  ever  they  could  not  obtain  it  from  in- 

was  such  as  that  a  financial  crisis  dividuals,  by  appeal  to  arms,  when,  as 

plunged  them  into  desperate  distress,  the  first  result,  the  monarcny  of  the 

bocialist  theorists  had  hoped  to  re-  greatest  kingdom  of  the  Continent^ 

medy  this  state  of  things,  by  substitut-  supported  by  an  immense  army,  dis- 

ing  associated  for  dependent  labour,  appeared  after  two  days'  conflict  in 

In   1847,  a  bronze  medal  was  dedi-  tne  streets  of  the  capital,  leaving  be- 

cated  to  record  the  services  of  Eugpne  hind   it   general  consternation  and 

Sue,  as  *' Pi'opasatetir  de  I'organiza-  anarchy.    For  the  first  time  in  the 

tion  du  Travail      The  value  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  manually- 

theory  remained  to  be  proved.  Mean-  labouring  class  of  a  metropolis  be- 

while,  the  position  of  tlie  many  hun-  came  the  national  government.    '*A1- 

dred  thousands  of  persons  dependent  bert,  Ouvrier,"  (Al^rt,  the  Workman). 

on  dailv  labour  in  Paris  was  gra-  was  one  of  the  signatures  associated 

duaUv  becoming  worse,  employment  with  those  of  the  poet  Lamartine  and 

was  diminishing,  and  famine  becom-  the  empiric  Blanqui,  in  the  ordon- 

ing  imminent    In  a  recent  valuable  nances   of  the   new  regivie,  under 

work  on  financial  crises,  M.  Bonnet  which,  it  being  d,  la  mode,  nay,  neces- 

bas  shown  the  periodical  nature  of  sarv  for  personal  safety,  for  men  to 

industrial  and  commercial  crises,  and  style  themselves  workers,  our  Parisian 

endeavoured  to  find  out  their  causes,  brethren  of  the  pen  entitled  them- 

AVit  bin  the  present  century,  the  mark-  selves  wtvriers  de  la  plume. 
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It  seems  also,  by  one  of  the  bronze  workmen  became  conTmced,t3iat  liiar 

medals  of  the  period,  that  the  whole  own  conduct  forms  the  main  condi- 

French  fraternity  of  literature   at-  tions  on  which  their  prosperity  or  the 

tempted  to  form  a  joint-stock  com-  contrary  depend.    In  the  woidsof  J. 

pany.  by  which  the  interests  of  de-  S.  Mill:  "to  the  qualities  of  the  poor 

mana  and  supply  in  this  branch  of  must  be  commended  the  care  of  thdi 

industr^r  were  to  be  reconciled,  since  destiny."    This  truth  was  illustrated 

a  magnificent  medallion,  dedicated  to  in  France  in  a  very  simple  manner, 

"Emile  de  Girardin,  des  travaiUeurs  by  the  following  calculationBt  made 

de  la  Presse,"  5th  March,  1848,  has  in  1848.     An  infantiy  soldier  costi 

this  superscription :  "  Association  du  330  francs  yearly ;  a  cavalry  one,  376 ; 

capital   travail  au  capital  argent."  an  artilleryman,  413;  a  ^ndann^ 

How  long  this  sanguine  society  lasted  not  living  in  barracks,  could  bring  up 

does  not  appear,  and  likely  enough  it  a  family  decently  on  the  pay  of  606 

was  dissolved  as  quickly  as  the  fabled  francs.    On  the  other  hand,  a  superior 

combination  of  the  lion,  fox,  and  ass  workman  at  four  fiimcs  a  day,  for 

in  quest  of  subsistence.  300  days  in  the  year,  received  1^21* 

The  political  revolution,  by  tempo-  francs ;  so  that  the  excess  of  expense* 

rarily  destroying  commercial  confi-  between  those  of  a  man  living  m  bai- 

dence,  threw  thousands  of  hands  out  racks,  and  another  living  in  lodgings, 

of  work,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  was  mainly  due  to  the  difference  oi 

Provisional  Qovenunent  completed  their  modes  of  living.    The  former, 

the  destruction.    In  a  few  days,  the  disciplined  and  suborainate,  had  con> 

amount  of  general  privation  in  Paris  tracted  habits  of  order,  which  the 

was  as  ^eat  as  if  tlie  wealth  of  the  latter  wanted.     A  more  remarkaUe 

city  had  been  carried  off  by  an  inva-  example  can  be  cited,  that  of  tbe 

der.    A  glut  of  unsaleable  commodi-  cloth-workers  and  their  forem^  o: 

ties  threatened  the  shopkeepers  with  Louviers.    These  latter,  paid  a  regu- 

insolvency  :    employers   were   half-  lar  salary,  received  but  900  francs  a 

ruined,  ana  the  unemployed  wanted  year,  yet  their  habitations  were  ob- 

food.  Thus,  under  a  government  par-  served  to  be  cleanly,  orderly,  and 

ticularly  created  to  improve  the  con-  comfortable ;  while  those,  earning  at 

dition  of  the  labouring  classes,  their  task-work  from  1,100  to  l,SiO0  francs, 

sufferings  were  more  severe  than  un-  lived   comparatively  "  from  day  to 

der  the  rule  of  competition.    All  the  day,"  making   abuse   of  accidental 

measures  of  that  government,  being  profits,  indulging   in  chomage  (idie 

opposed   to  freedom,  increased  the  time),  taking  no  precautions  agvnFt 

evil  condition  of  affairs,  the  more  misfortune,  and — sometimes  disaipat- 

sweeping  they  were,  the  more  surely,  ing  their  gains  in  those  disorderly  plea- 

as  when  at  length  the  savings  deposits  sures  which  form  the  greatest  burden 

were  seized  for  the  service  of  the  on  the  workman's  famfly— were  found 

State.    The  slaughter  of  the  insur-  in  wretched,  naked,  and  disguBtis^' 

gent  workmen  by  the  army,  in  the  lodgings.    Dove  ch  miseria  <fl  <««>. 

bloody  days  of  June,  deposed  that  says  an  Italian  proverb.    Yet,  what- 

mischievous  government,  and  made  ever  may  be  the  vices  of  a  human 

way  for  confidence  under  a  new  and  beine,  it  is  notthepartof  Christianit)* 

strong  sway.  to  throw  the  cure  on  the  saffpriDS 

From  the  ruins  of  the  state  labora-  party  alone ;  and,  as  we  should  be  to 

tories,  the  surviving  operatives  of  the  blame  in  noticing  an  evil  without  at 

metropolitan  industries  turned  again  the  same  time  seeking  remedies,  the 

to  the  ordinary  but  tottering  work-  foUowinc  may  be  quoted  as  those  t^ 

shops  of  individual  speculation,  con-  commended  by  the  commissioners  on 

vinced  by  sore  expenence  that  they  the  distressed  state  of  the  Lyona  sdli- 

must  depend  for  employment  on  the  weavers,  which  seems  to  have  arif^^ 

law  of  speculation,  viz.,  demand  and  from  the  vicious  system  of  baring 

supply.     The  attempt   to  organize  government  lotteries: — Ist^  lowering 

labour  had  proved  that  industry  is  the  price  of  victuals  by  extenflon  w 

subordinate  to  natural  laws,  which  the  area  whence  they  were  deniable ; 

are  not  much  more  susceptible  of  2nd,  lowering  the  rent  of  lodnn^/'y 

being  modified  by  legislation  or  go-  construction  of  additional,  or  Doildine 

vemment,  than  are  those  of  hydfo-  new  and  model  houses;  3ni,  encou- 

statics    and    gravitation ;   and   the  ragement  of  economy  ^y  estahliali 
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moat  of  small  savings'  banks;  4th,  perity  was  renewed,  when,  in  1861, 

elevation   and  moralization  of  the  President  Bonaparte  put  an  end  to 

poorer  workmen  by  improving  their  agitation  by  making  himself  dictator, 

prospect  of  rising  to  the   superior  Confidence   arose,  and   her  mighty 

grades.     These   objects   are   highly  power  soon  became  visible.    Instead 

worth  the  best  attention  both  of  the  of  workmen  seeking  a  patron  or  em* 

government  and  the  superior  classes  plover,  the  latter  sought  for  handsL 

interested  in  the  welfare  of  working  and  gave  higher  wages,  yet  received 

men  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state;  larger  profite;   and  thus,  while  the 

andoneeffecti8certain,thatthemecha-  good  genius  of  security  waved  her 

nic  population,  by  no  means  deficient  wand  over  the  city,  gleams  of  com- 

iu  the  shrewdest  intelligence  and  in  fort   shone   into   tne  attics  of  L^ 

the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  becomes  Villette,  where  the  humble  mechanic, 

justly  attached  to  those  whom  they  enabled  to  drinkwine  with  his  family, 

see  seriously  occupied  with  ameliorat-  saw  sufficient  of  cause  and  effect  to 

ing  their  lot    One  point,  the  first  in  fill  out  the  first  glass  to  the  toast  of 

the  above  recommendations  for  in-  Vive  VEmpereurl    Increased  stabil- 

creasing  the  prosperity  of  Lyons,  ad-  ity  in  the  palace  gave  a  lar^r  loaf 

vising   e3Ctension  of  the  alimentary  in  the  garret ;    and  the   triumphs 

area  round  that  huge  hive  of  industry,  of  Industry  having  been  enshrined  in 

was  doubtless  the  motive  for  the  re-  a  Crystal  Jralace  in  the  British  capi- 

cent  annexation  of  Savoy.   Whenever  tal,  our  neighbours,  ever  emulous, 

the  broad  principle  involved  in  this  covered  the  Champs   Elys^s  with 

mode    of    enlarging    manufacturing  their  Palais  de  Tlndustrie,  which  was 

power  shall  assume  the  form  in  France  begun  10th  February,  1 863,  and  finish* 

of  thorough  free-trade  in  food,  our  ed  April,  1865,  for  the  '^Exposition 

artisan  population   will   experience  Universelle'' of  the  latter  year,  bear- 

what  competition  with  that  country  ing  this  device :  *^La  France  couronne 

really  Involves.  I'Art  et  Tlndustrie,''  art  rightly  being 

Among  the  curious  revelations  of  given  precedence, 
the  EnquSte  of  1848,  are  the  details  We  nave  seen  that  the  first  Indus- 
showing  the  dejection  and  even  re-  trial  Exhibition  in  Paris  was  coinci- 
morse  of  some  Paris  workmen  at  the  dent  with  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
revolutionary  result  of  their  mere  ali-  By  another  remarkable  coincidence, 
mentary  emeute.  At  first,  their  dis-  the  latest  grand  show  held  there  was 
tress  had  been  aggravated  and  their  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Se- 
gain  was  naught,  save  by  whatever  bastopol.  The  first,  therefore,  marked 
(iirninution  of  numbers  street-fight-  the  opening  of  French  ambitious  de- 
ing  and  immigration  had  produced,  signs  on  the  Levant ;  the  second,  the 
Though  caring  little  under  what  king  destruction  of  that  formidable  arsenal 
they  lived,  provided  they  cotdd  live,  which  was  to  have  erected  Russian 
they  saw  clearly  that  a  republican  dominion  at  Constantinople.  Anim* 
form  of  government,  and  universal  mediate  effect  of  the  latter  was  oon- 
safiFrage,  did  not  make  either  bread  siderable  reduction  in  the  tariff,  espe- 
or  wood  a  sous  cheaper.  cially  in  the  article  of  iron.    It  ap- 

Abstract   political  rights  are  na-  peared  that  the  French  consumer  paid 

rurally  not  so  much  valued  by  the  50  to  100  per  cent,  above  the  market 

nianually-labonring  classes  as  amelio-  price  in  England  for  many  iron  ar- 

ration  of  their  material   condition,  tides  of  ordinary  use. 

Manifestly,  the  purely  political  doc-  Let  us  revert  to  the  topic  of  the 

trine  of  tiack  Cade's  scheme  of  social  condition  of  Paris  operatives.    The 

reformation,    "  It  is  said,  labour  is  question  is  most  important,  why  the 

thy  vocation,  which  is  as  much  as  to  working-classes  of  that  city  are  less 

say,  let  thy  magistrates  be  labouring  manageable    en   ma^se   than   those 

men,"  offers  but  small  ^tification  of  the  United  Kingdom,  althoueh 

to  working  men,  unless  it  is  connected  there  are  circumstances  in  the  oondi* 

with     Jack's    practical    conclusion,  tion  of  the  latter  which  seem  to  tend 

''There  shall  be  in  England . seven  to  make  the  difficulty  greater.    In 

half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny,  France,  the  manual  labourers  living 

and  the  three-hooped  pot  shaU  have  on  wages  are  but  a  small  minority 

ten  hoopa''  of  the  nation,  while  in  the  latter 

Three  years  elapsed  before  pros-  country,  the  similar  class  form  the 
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vast  minority.    Three  potent  causes  785  associates,  and  the  numher  was 

appear  to  account  for  the  national  promptly  reduced  to  612.    According 

difference :  first,  the  liberty  allowed  to  their  declarations — 

to  the  latter,  but  denied  to  the  former,  « t ;«  oa  „-«««;«*:^«-  w«.^  ^^;««  .  .,^\ 

i.^  ««i.4.i: .  ^;«*v«4-«o  «^4.u  ««^^i«,r««..  35  m  90  associations  were  doing  a  good 

as  to  settling  disputes  with  employers;  business 

secondly,  the  consciousness  that  the  13  y^^^  j^^^^e  or  less  successfuL 

law  insures  a  provision  in  case  of  des-  ig  hardly  made  any  thing, 

titution,  which  supports  the  sinking  26  whose  affairs  were  in  a  bad  sute. 
heart  of  a  poor  Englishman  in  his 

distress ;  and  thirdly,  that  though  the  The  formation  of  a  j  oint-stock  corn- 
interests  and  passions  of  that  ma-  pany  of  workmen,  whose  capital  should 
jority  of  the  nation  are  opposed,  in  be  supplied  by  savings  and  credit,  is 
the  dispute  between  work  and  wesdth,  a  favourite  form  of  speculation,  but  is 
to  those  of  the  minority,  there  is  a  liable  to  fail  from  the  defect  of  want 
third  party,  the  middle  class,  with  of  individual  interest,  and  because  the 
the  aristocracy  at  their  head,  which  limited  interest  workmen  have  in  co- 
has  proved  its  power  both  to  hold  a  operative  manufacture  would  hjffdly 
just  balance  in  the  dispute,  and  to  enable  them  to  compete  suecessfully 
maintain  the  public  peace.  The  dis-  against  individual  capital.  CoUectivt 
tinction  between  the  natural  disposi-  industrial  responsibility  has,  indeed. 
tions  of  the  French  and  English  races  much  disadvantage  against  indiTidual; 
is,  of  course,  at  the  bottom  of  the  and  since,  if  the  joint-stock  system 
difference  in  their  laws,  and  to  the  finds  that  the  multiplication  of  hea«ii 
present  day  nothing  has  appeared  does  not  increase  the  eye  vigilance 
calculated  to  disprove  Lord  Macau-  and  brain  intelligence  of  an  ent^rise, 
lay's  dictum,  that  "  France  is  a  coun-  the  chance  of  avoiding  failure  mu?t 
try  in  which  it  has  been  found  neces-  diminish  when  the  "hands"  have  to 
sary  to  sacrifice  liberty,  in  order  to  exercise  reflection  and  providence,  and 
save  civilization,"  to  discern  a  precipice  which  may  lie 
The  ills  of  competition  are  much  before  their  path.  In  the  greater 
dwelt  on  by  French  writers,  although  number  of  these  assodatioDs  the  di- 
it  is  the  mainspring  of  progress.  The  rection  of  affairs  was  confided  to  tlt^ 
French,  justly  assi^ing  prominence  most  capable  among  the  men;  appeal 
to  it  in  the  working  of  our  social  was  made  to  individual  devotednesi. 
state,  describe  the  constitution  of  this  and  great  efforts  were  put  forth  to  in 
state  as  the  regime  de  la  concurrence,  duce  the  workmen  to  make  it  a  point 
or  competition.  No  expression  is  apter  of  honour  to  conduct  themselTes  in  a 
for  defining  the  principle  of  English  regular  manner.  In  difficult  moiDen:s 
society,  which  is  free,  competitive,  and  the  most  severe  economy  was  accept- 
aristocratic ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ed ;  and  associations  have  been  cited 
equality-seeking,  communistic,  revo-  where,  during  an  entire  year,  the  w- 
lutionary  agitators,  describe  the  ar-  sociates  never  touched  wine,  ^itk 
ran^ements  they  recommend  as  the  such  sentiments,  and  a  spirit  of  order, 
regime  de  la  cooperation.  In  the  intelligent  and  laborious  workmen 
endeavour  to  obtain  emancipation  will  always  suoced  in  attaining  g('<^l 
from  employers,  the  course  by  which  conditions  of  existence, 
working  men  should  become  the  sole  The  great  truUi,  that  exoessir'* 
proprietors  and  conductors  of  a  busi-  competition  among  the  labourin.' 
ness,  supplying  the  requisite  capital  classes,  with  its  oonseqaence,  loW' : 
either  from  their  own  savings  or  by  wages,  are  produced  for  want  '^f 
borrowing,  is  naturally  the  system  moral  restraint  in  the  matters  of  ini 
they  regard  as  the  most  beneficial,  provident  marriages  and  over-produc 
The  co-operative  associations  estab-  tion  of  children,  is  one  01  tboe 
lished  in  Paris,  in  1848,  were  an  at-  truisms  which  are  apt  "to  lie,"  ^ 
tempt  to  prove,  by  actual  experiment,  Coleridge  says,  **  bed-ridden  in  tin- 
the  advantages  01  this  system.  The  dormitory  of  human  ideas,"  and  whic^ 
capital  was  supplied  by  Government  but  few  of  the  human  race  will  arouse 
as  a  loan  from  the  public  treasury,  into  life  and  action.  Yet  the  presw^- 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  vation  of  such  an  eqnilibriam  m 
state  of  these  enterprises  at  the  time  the  manually-labouring  popolation  as 
of  the  inquest : — These  associations  will  not  over-supply  demand,  is  the 
were  composed,  on  their  formation,  of  only  sure  means  by  which  wages  cat 
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be  either  sustained  or  permanently  years.    The  Irish  famine  of  1847  was 

raised.    The  Paris  populace  acted  on  a  terrible  example  of  one  of  the  na- 

this  principle  when,  in  1848,  they  tural  processes  by  which  a  population, 

demanded  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  which  has   multiplied  until  it  has 

workmen ;    and   our  operatives  are  reached  the  minimum  of  subsistence, 

guided  by  it  when  they  refuse  to  ad-  is  cut  down  to  such  an  amount  as  will 

mit  more  hands  into  their  trades-  afford  some  margin  for  national  ame- 

unions.    These  instances  are  the  di«  lioration. 

rect  application  of  a  principle  which  Association  of  workmen  in  manu- 

it  is  less  easy  to  carry  into  private  facture  seems  no  more  destined  to  sup- 

hfe,  where  the  action  must  be  con-  plant  the  patron^  or  employer  system, 

tinual  self-denial,  not  a  mere  combi-  than  Socialism  or  Mormonisni  to  dis- 

nation  to  repel  other  men  from  em-  place  matrimony.    Nor  are  there  any 

ployment    There  are  notorious  phe-  promising  examples  whence  laws  can 

nomena  in  the  upper  ranks  of  French  be  deduced  and  applied  in  remedy 

society  which  make  it  astonishing  of  disputes  between  wealth  and  work, 

that  the  great  law  of  Malthus  sliould  to  the  avoidance  of  strikes, 

be  gen^iiuly  considered  in  France  as  Capital  is  more  sensitive,  metapho- 

monstrous  and  wicked ;  but  true  it  is,  rically  speaking,  than  any*  plant  or 

as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  long  since  i-eniarked,  animal.     Confidence   is  its  life — ^it 

that  the   Malthusian  doctrines  are  grows  or  shrinks  in  proportion   to 

even  more  bitterly  reviled  there  than  the  vigour  or  the  decay  of  this  life, 

in  England;    and  yet,  without  the  It  would  receive  its  death-blow  by 

fullest   appreciation  of  them,  there  any  measures  calculated  to  compel  its 

can  be  no  political  economist.  partition  between  its  possessor  and 

M.  Gamier,  in  his  important  work  those  it  employs :  any  such  attempt 

on  Popnlation,  cites  instances  in  which  would  resemble  Solomon's  command 

certain  masses  of  the  lower  rank  of  to  divide  the  child  between  the  true 

the  French  people  act,  like  the  ma-  and  the  false  mother :  the  rightful 

jorityofthe  higher  rank,  in  restraining  owner  would  be  forced  to  lose,  but 

impradent  increase  of  numbers  by  the  plunderer  would  not  gain,  for  life 

making  constant  appeal  to  the  virtue  would  be  extinguished  by  the  process 

(»f  forefiiglit    Of  these  cases  there  are  of  division.    Nor  will  this  tender  in- 

the  Lyons  operatives  of  Croix- Rousse,  fant,  if  put  out  to  nurse,  receive  suflS- 

whose  families  are  usually  small.    It  cient  care,  especially  when  placed  in 

is  very  noticeable  that  these  work-  a  number  of  hands,  such  as  those  of 

men  bear  the  highest  character  for  associated  workmen,  individual  inte- 

good  conduct  and  dignity  of  character,  rest  being,  as  regards  capital,  equiva- 

Among  the  agricultural,  proprietary,  lent  to  materu^  love  as  regards  a 

and  farming  populations,  the  sage  child. 

Normans,  and  particularly  those  of  The  industrial  population  of  the 

the  department  of  Eure,  impressed  French  capital   has  long  held   the 

with  the  inconvenience  of  a  numerous  highest  rauK  as  an  aggregate  of  artistic 

family,  remain  on  the  average  station-  workpeople,  having  great  adaptation 

ary  in  point  of  numbers,  and  conse-  to  their  calling  in  consequence  of  na- 

quentlv  enjoy  ^at  comparative  ease,  tural    and   ancillary   circumstances. 

That  the  doctnne  of  the  Malthusians  The  popular  development  of  the  fine 

is  generally  gaining  ground  among  our  arts,  the  schools,  the  daily  appliance 

neighbours  is  visiUe  by  the  stationary  of  science  to  industry,  the  neisfnbour- 

condition  of  the  i)opulation.  hood  and  relation  to  many  different 

Apart  from  moral  force,  which  works  of  art,  form  a  kind  of  ensemble 
forms  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  of  instruction  which  imperceptibly 
restraining  the  energy  of  the  principle  penetrates  the  whole  industrial  class, 
of  increase  of  population,  the  ph^ical  and  gives  a  notable  precocity  and  sin- 
means  of  counterbalancing  this  in-  gular  vivacity  of  intelligence  to  the 
cre^ase  are  poor  and  insufficient.  Agri-  operative  enfans  de  Paris,  When 
cultural  progress  makes  comparatively  able  to  earn  high  wages,  the  Paris 
but  slow  advance ;  and  whenever  a  artizan  and  his  family,  if  possessing 
people  consents  to  trust  to  a  low  scale  the  national  characteristics  of  economy 
of  subsistence,  it  is  subject  to  famines  and  decent  deportment,  are  also  able 
such  as  in  the  last  century  decimated  to  accomplish  much  with  their  money, 
the   French   peasantry  every  three  It  is  calculated  that  the  ordinary 
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rents  paid  by  the  working  class  in  workman,  since  it  is  a  proof  of  hayiiig 

Paris  are  far  higher,  often  double,  property,  and  a  reserve  in  case  of  dia- 

than  the  cost  of  the  same  accommo-  tress.    On  this  point  the  Commission- 

dation  in  London.    Fuel  is  also  about  era  of  Inquiry  of  1848  report  ^— 

double  the  price,  and    meat  much  .*  The  good  op  bad  state  in  which 

dearer.    So  those  three  items  bemg  lodgings  are  kept  is  generaUy  a  pretty 

indispensable,  we  can  understand  how  g^re  indication  of  the  position  and  con- 

it  is  that  these  metropolitan  work-  dact  of  their  occupants ;  bat  Ibis  meaD* 

people  are  generally  reduced  to  a  de-  of  appreciation  is  less  applicable  to  the 

cidedly  lower  scale  of   subsistence,  workmg-classes  vho  live  in  iiiiiiished 

comfort,  and  enjoyment,  than  their  apartments  in  Paris  than  to  the  rest  of 

EngUsh  competitors.     Every  thing  in  tlie  population.    Accustomed  to  a  life  of 

the  way  of  clothing  is  likewise  higher  pnyation  and  rude  labour,  tbe  xnhah- 

in  prici  as  also  ax'e  coffee,  sugar,Vd  ^^^^  '^^^trTo^r^^T. 

some  other  httle  necessajry  luxunes.  ^y^^es  comfortable  and  agreeable;  and 

Tea  IS  unknown,  and  the  entry  duty  ^^  jg  ^^^  pare  to  see  them  endurinu  iu- 

bn  provisions  raises  the  price  consider-  fectious    and   unwholesome   dwellings 

ably.     Here  we  doubtless  find  the  without  being  forced  to  it  by  penaiy- 

cause  why  fabrication  of  articles  of  in  fact,  they  seem  not  to  perceiTe  the  i8> 

luxury,  requiring  artistic  manipula-  conveniences.     However,   even  among 

tion,  and  yielding  more  gain  to  their  this  class  of  the  population,  and  in  sjriie 

maker8thanarticresofneces8ity,forms  of  numerous  exceptions,  one  can  gtiU 

the  vast  and  most  profitable  deoart-  Jf  knowledge  ^f  °^^°K  «^^, 

^»»4.   «^    -Do*;«.'«..    ;«.i„o<^^      Afi^^t.  tione,  the  relations  which  ii3ually  extol 

ment  of  Parisian  industry.    Other  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j,., 

differences   between    the    operative  lodgings,  and  the  moraUty  or  positionot 
classes  m  France  and  England  would  the  occupants." 
deserve  our  notice,  if  our  present  de- 
sign extended   to  the  prospects  of  Unhappilv    many  tradetmen,  u 
French  manufactures  in  general ;  yet  masons  and  other  workers  in  the 
we  must  remark  on  some  points  com-  open   air,  work  on  Sunday   moa- 
mon  to  town  and  countij  south  of  the  ing,  to  compensate  for  compuJsoty 
ChanndL  the  effect  of  which  is  to  idle,  wet  time  during  the  past  week, 
render  Irench  rivalry  very  formidable  But  if  Sunday  is  not  kept  by  the 
to  some  corresponding  English  de-  workmen  as  a  religious  day,  it  is  at 
partments.  Of  these  distinctive  points  least  regarded  by  mm  as  a  day  sacred 
there  is  the  inimitable  circumstance,  to  his  family.    He  wilUnelj  consents 
that  the  superior  warmth  of  the  south-  to  devote  a  part  of  it  to  labour :  in  the 
em  climate  enables  factory  popula-  evening  he  takes  his  wife  and  children 
tions  to  live  on  a  lower  sc^e  of  diet  out  wsuking ;  but  after  this  is  doDe, 
and  clothing  than  is  requisite  in  the  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  an- 
colder  atmosphere  north  of  the  Trent,  other  day  of  personal  diversions  and 
Besides,  the  French  people,  possessing  pleastures ;  Monday  is  the  day  of  com* 
the  secrets  of  thrift  or  management  rades,  and  then  it  is  that  the  expense  is 
and  of  reducing  their  wants  to  decent  the  greatest ;  to  keep  holiday  tliis  <ia> 
simplicity,  are  content  with   lower  is  sometimes  even  tne  most  powerfnl 
wages  than  would  provide  our  work-  stimulus  to  labour.    In  the  course  oi 
ing  classes  with  the  larger  share  of  the  1849  inquiry  it  was  often  and  re- 
the  necessaries  of  life  they  happily  gretfully  stated,  that  the  workmen 
are  accustomed  to.    Favoured  by  the  who  gamed  the  highest  salary  weie 
natural  politeness  of  the  nation,  the  those  who  had  the  least  eoonomv ; 
relation  between  Paris  patrons  and  not  only  did  they  absent  themaelreti 
their  hands  is  generally  good.     Bv  from  work  on  Mondays,  but  often 
traditional  usage  it  is  customary  witn  passed  two  or  three  days  in  idleness, 
many  employers  to  give  once  a-year,  and  only  returned  to  their  work  when 
either  on  the  occasion  of  taking  stock,  their  resources  were  drained, 
or  New-year's  Day,  a  "joyous  repast  All  the  industrial  activity  of  Piiris 
to  their  worki>eople;   and  when  a  is  centred  in  the  populous  quarters  on 
workman  marries,  he  in  his  turn  in-  the  right  bank  of  tne  Seine.    Except 
vites  his  master  and  mistress  to  par-  the  two  important  brandies  of  print- 
take  of  the  wedding  feast.    To  possess  ing   and   the  working   in    leather, 
furniture  of  his  own  is  the  just  cri^  and  the  more  secondary  manafaetniT 
terion  of  respectability  in  the  Paris  of  counterpanes  in  wool  and  cotton* 
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the  industzy  of  the  town  on  the  left  The  articles  of  false  jewelleiy  are  in- 
bank  has  for  its  particular  destination  eluded  by  the  trade  under  the  general 
the  providing  for  local  consumption,  term  of  articles  de  Paris.  The  manu- 
The  processes  pursued  at  the  Paris  facture  of  what  are  comprised  under 
Imperial   tobacco  manufactory,  be-  this  term  extends  through  the  old 
tween  the  Qua!  d'Orsay  and  the  Rue  part  of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of 
de  rUniversit^  are  on  a  very  large  the  Seine.    Here  are  to  1^  found  the 
Bcala    The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  innumerable  workshops  and  rooms 
first  cleared  from  the  stems  and  ribs  applied  to  goldsmith's  work,  fine  and 
by  women,  these  hard  parts  being  af-  false  jewellery,  artificial  flower&brush- 
t4>rwards  converted  into  coarse  paper,  making,  toy  manufactories,  um  orellaa^ 
The  leavea  are  then  wetted  with  a  fans,  combs,  pocket-books,  and  a  mul- 
solutign  of  sea-salt,  which  contributes  titude  of  fancy  fabrics,  of  which  l^e 
to  preserve  them.  After  being  coarsely  following  list  shows  the  diversity : — 
chopped,  the  tobacco  is  laid  in  heaps  Makers   of  accordeons,  splitters  of 
to  ferment,  during  which  operation  it  whalebone,  makers  of  toys,  buttons 
attains  a  high  temperature,  and,  like  in  horn,  bone,  and  mother-of-pearl ; 
green  hay,  would  take  fire,  if  air  were  fabricants  of  fine  brushes,  faces  for 
not  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  watches  and  clocks;   stitchers  and 
mass.     The   fermentation   generally  trimmers  of  straw  bonnets,  makers  of 
occupies  five  or  six  months,  and  the  straw  plaits  and  ornaments  for  ditto; 
Quantity  simultaneously  undergoing  makers  of  canes,  driving  and  ricUng 
this  process  in  different  stages  often  whips ;    preparers   and   workers    of 
amounts    to   400,000   kilogrammes,  hair;   makers  of  fansL  wax-figures, 
AVhen  the  fermentation  is  completed,  pasteboard ;  sheath  ana  case  makers, 
that  portion  of  the  tobacco  intendea  artificial  flower  makers;  fabricants  of 
for  snuff  is  ground,  and  then  slightly  kid   gloves,  silk  and  woven  ditto ; 
fermented  again.    The  snuff,  on  leav-  makers  of  musical  instruments  with 
ing  the  mill,  is  passed  through  several  cords  and  bows,  fabricants  of  wooden 
sieves  successivelv,  being  carried  from  instruments  of  music  worked  with 
one  to  the  other  by  machinery.    It  is  air,  makers  of  musical  instruments  in 
then  sorted  into  various  quahties,  but  brass,  makers  of  organs,  pianos,  harps, 
not  so  many,  nor  subjected  to  pecu-  umbrellas,  and  parasols ;  makers  of 
liar  modes  of  treatment  as  in  old  work-boxes,  tablets,  borders  for  spec- 
times,  when  rappee  was  the  coarse,  tacles;  dealers  in  feathers;  makers  of 
rasped  stuff,  and  when  "old  Paris,"  pocket-books  and  articles  in  Morocco 
cirnmey  and  some  recondite  mixtures,  leather. 

obtained  their  nasal  renown.    As  to  The  manufacture   of  braces  and 

tobacco  for  smoking,  it  is  pressed  be-  garters  is  a  very  important  branch  of 

tween  two  pknks,  and  thus  brought  the  lace-making   trade ;   its  annual 

luider  a  sharp  knife,  like  a  chaff-cut-  value  is  more  than  four  millions  of 

ter,  which  divides  it  into  fine  shreds,  francs,  and  it  has  successively  under- 

Another  part  of  the  manufactory  is  gone  ^eat  modifications ;  one  of  the 

devoted  to  the  preparation  of  tobacco  most  important  of  these  results  from 

for  chewing,  or  pigtail,  which  is  spun  the  introduction  of  india-rubber  into 

into  cords  of  different  thickness  by  the  stuff.    The  following  list  shows 

the  same  means  as  ropes  are  made,  the  variety  of  the  objects  produced  by 

Two  spacious  rooms  are  entirely  de-  hand-work  in  the  jewellery  business: — 

voted  to  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  in  Reaners  of  gold  and  platina;   pre- 

which  women   only  are    employed,  pwrert  and  beaters  of  gold,  silrer,  and 

Each  has  a  little  table  to  herself,  and  brass.    Fabricants  of  jewellery  in  poU 

is  paid  according  to  the  number  she  ished  steel,  for  mourning,  and  for  fine 

makes^    Another  room  is  set  apart  and  false  jewellery.    Gilders  and  platers 

for  making  cigarettes.    The  Imperial  for  jewellers ;  gamishers  of  jeweUery. 

tobacco  manufactory  employs  nearly  i;*^®";  engray«rs,  and  engine.tuniers. 

l^Bno  wAmAii  and  oipla  onil  4fHl  mpn  Enamellers.  painters,  fabricanU  of  ena- 

ijulh^  ™«^^  P*»*«»  *"^  mosaica;  makers  of 

rSu    ^.     ^r*i.          J          rioer."  fel«e   enamels   and  stones;    bipidaries. 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  1850  in  j,^y^ .  embowers  and  ingrSrers  hi 

French    jewellery   and   goldsmiths  mattersfor  jeweUery,  engravers  of  cam- 

wock«  of  which  the  metropohs  fur-  eos  and  precious  stones.    Melters  and 

nished     nearly     all,    amounted    to  flatteners  of  gold  and  sUver.    Washers 

137*998,000  francs,  an  enormous  sum.  and  meliers  of  the  dost  and  fiUogs  of 
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jewellers.  Makers  of  watch  lids.  Fa-  character.  The  fieuriste^  earning 
bricants  of  silver  jewellery  and  makers  high  wages,  are  reported  by  the  com- 
of  silver  spoons.  Fabricants  of  spoons  in  niissioners  as  particularly  liable  to  be 
jiai&cAor/,  workers  in  maiUechort  and  geduced  by  taste  for  the  toQettc,  and 
SS'tVoffrKLW^^^^^  -  sometimes  exhibi^Bg  aa  .mbn^ 

and  setters  of  pSrls-Planishers,  polish.  Pa^sion  for  wine-8hoi«,  concerts, 
ers,  and  burnishers  for  goldsmiths  and  theatres,  and  masked  balls.  The  in- 
jewellers;  borers  and  chasers  of  jewellery,    quest  of  1848  found  that  the  women 

who,  unable  to  earn  part  of  their  sup- 

Glove-inaking  brings  in  consider-  port  by  their  natiu^  domestic  fane- 
able  sums ;  the  rarisian  manufacture  tions,  were  compellea  to  subsist  by 
of  this  article  has  acquired  an  im-  needlework,  or  any  other  employment 
mense  reputation :  it  furnishes  for  were  usualiy  imfortunate.  The  use 
exportation  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  of  the  sewing  machine,  now  beconung 
only  stopped  by  the  scarcity  or  dear-  general,  will  assuredly,  in  depriving 
ness  of  the  raw  materials.  Kid-skin,  females  of  needlework  as  a  resoi 
which  was  most  of  all  sought  after  by  exercise  a  salutary  effect  in  reslTaii 
the  gloye  makers,  becomes  more  and  improvident  marriages.  Amo: 
more  rare,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  accidents  which  give  superioi 
supply  of  this  material  has  led  to  flower  handiwork,  is  the  circumsi 
great  progi-ess  in  the  art  of  pre-  that  certain  colours  arc  produ 
paring  skins  of  lambs  as  a  substitute,  more  vividly  in  that  dimate  than 
The  labrication  of  artificial  flowers  under  a  sunless  sky.  The  famons 
is  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  the  factory  of  Grobelin's  tapestry  owes  its 
progress  of  which  has  led  to  a  greater  rise  to  one  Gobelin,  a  dyer  of  Rheims, 
perfection  in  the  productions,  and  at  who,  in  1450,  by  using  a  new  scarlet, 
the  same  time  a  great  reduction  in  the  obtained  celeority  for  his  carpets,  and 
price.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  founded  the  tapestry  worloj  which 
great  branches ;  that  of  the  separate  or  long  bore  his  name, 
accessory  parts  of  the  flowers,  called  Tiie  quarter  of  the  Lombards  pre- 
dressings,  and  that  of  the  forming  or  serves  its  reputation  for  confectionair, 
manufacture  of  the  flower.  The  first  and  the  production  in  this  article 
branch  of  this  undertaking  is  that  amounted,  in  1848,  for  this  district, 
which  is  made  on  the  largest  scale ;  a  to  3,749,0(K)  francs,  a  larger  sum  than 
very  considerable  7wa<(gri«?i8  necessary  that  produced  by  the  sale  of  confec- 
for  the  cutting  and  figuring  of  the  tionary  in  all  the  other  Quarters 
stuffs,  and  it  is  by  substituting  power-  imited.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
ful  mechanical  aid,  that  the  ^eatest  the  fame  of  Italians  as  chefs  dt  cui- 
economy  has  been  arrived  at  m  their  sine  is  still  superior, 
production.  The  putting  together  Paris  adds  something  to  the  great 
of  the  flowers  demands  also  special  national  industry  in  silk  manufacture, 
talent  and  skill )  the  worlnvomen  are  In  1849,  it  had  ten  establishments  for 
almost  artists.  A  8inde  sort  of  flower  spinning  silk  and  floss  silk,  for  working 
suffices  often  to  establish  a  company ;  and  twisting  threads,  and  for  combing 
many  manufacturers  are  employed  at  the  ends  of  silk  warp,  which  cannot 
roses  alone.  be  employed  by  the  weavers.    Bnt 

This  department  of  industry  em-  for  the  reason  before  indicated^  viz., 
ploys  a  great  number  of  females.  In  dearness  of  living,  large  factories  of 
1848,  there  were  5,063,  whose  average  articles  of  ordinary  use  do  not  thrive 
earnings  were  about  two  francs  each  in  this  metropolis.  The  cotton  fa^- 
person.  A  higher  rate  is  gained  in  tories,  which  nad  been  exoeptionaliy 
the  straw-hat  business,  which  em-  encoura^d  by  the  First  Ni^Ktleoo, 
ployed  1,967  women.  At  that  rate,  were  qmtting  raris  after  the  last  revo- 
the  pay  of  workpeople  in  Paris  was  lution.  Some  had  undergone  trans- 
considered  suflicient,  particularly  formation,  and  worked  in  wool,  caah- 
wherever  natural  talent  was  combined  mere,  and  silk,  and  others  had  abut 
with  skill  and  assiduity.    The  lower    up. 

rates  were  received  by  couturi^res.  Generally  and  comparatively  apeak- 
who  worked  at  home,  and  many  of  ing,  the  great  manufactures  of  the 
whom  formed  le  personnel  des  hats  country  are  in  a  state  of  infancyy  7^ 
^iMics.  To  live  in  furnished  lodgings  appear  destined,  especially  by  tli« 
'^as  and  is  deemed  a  bad  augury  of    effect  of  railway  trafiic,  to  grow  with 
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the  rapidity  and  to  the  stature  of  a  the  distinguishiDg  quality  of  being 

giant  tasteful,  and  are  continually  sought 

So  primitive  are  some  of  the  largest  for,  because  incessant  search  after 
manufactures,  those  of  cotton  and  novelty  is  used  in  their  construction, 
other  clothing  commodities,  in  France,  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  the 
as  not  to  have  lost  their  primeval  na-  French  people  to  furnish  articles  of 
tore  of  being  the  work  of  the  human  luxury :  the  English  people  to  occupy 
hand  and  the  rudest  forms  of  mechan-  themselves  with  commoner  objects, 
iem.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  The  sense  of  the  beautiful,  in  which 
the  preferable  distinction  between  the  our  continental  neighbours  have  long 
separate  labour  of  individuals  and  the  excelled  us,  is  certainly  so  far  intro- 
combined  labour  of  operatives  in  fac-  duced  among  us,  that  art  may  be  said 
tories  is,  that  nothing  but  the  finest  to  be  now  united  to  English  industiy, 
and  rarest  of  fabrics  should  be  pro-  but  not  as  yet  to  have  produced  a  pro- 
duced by  hand,  while  all  common  and  geny  as  numerous  as  the  xxzvaXfamiUe 
cheap  stuffs  should  be  made  by  mil-  Anglaige,  A  people  like  the  French, 
lions  of  yards  in  colossal  mills,  served  perpetually  pronouncing  themselves 
by  hundreds  of  disciplined  operatives,  to  be  the  most  intelligent,  inventive. 
But,  in  the  north,  east,  and  west  of  progressive,  and  civilized  in  the  world, 
France,  it  is  precisely  the  cheapest  cannot  do  better,  industrially  speak- 
fabrics  which  are  manufactured  by  ing,  than  apply  themselves  to  the 
the  band-loom.  The  cotton-prints  perfect ionment  of  their  specialties  in 
worn  by  tht  paysannf  and  the  Pari-  mdustry.  In  almost  all  into  which 
sian  gri^ettt  come  nearly  exclusively  taste  enters,  and  nearly  all  in  which 
from  Norman  and  Alsatian  villages,  the  highest  skill  is  needful,  they  are 

Any  transition  from  protection  to  our  close  rivals,  and  often  our  su- 
free-trade  that  would  have  the  effect  periors.  Thus,  in  the  arts  of  pre- 
of  throwing  these  peasant  weavers  cision,  and  especially  in  instruments 
out  of  work,  will  be  severely  felt  by  applicable  to  tlie  sciences,  they  are  in 
them ;  and  as  they  own  the  land  on  advance  of  us.  One  point  is  certain, 
which  they  live,  their  distress  must  whatever  our  superiority  in  some 
be  extreme  before  they  will  migrate  manufactures,  our  allies  have  hardly 
to  cities.  M.  de  Jonn^s'  statistics  taken  any  of  our  goods.  It  is  to  be 
establish  two  important  facts :  first,  doubted  if  they  ever  will  do  so,  and 
that  the  average  wages  earned  by  a  it  is  plain  that  their  recent  treaty 
French  manufacturing  family  consi-  has  for  its  basis  and  ratification,  a 
derably  exceeds  the  average  amount  sanguine  hope  of  so  obtaining  pri- 
eamea  by  either  an  artizan's,  trades-  mary  materiab  from  us  as  to  com- 
mands, or  agricultural,  family ;  se-  T)ete  with  our  manufactures  in  their 
condly,  that  all  the  progress  of  science  home  market  at  least.  On  strict  in- 
and  industry  since  1788  has  produced  quiry,  the  value  of  British  manufac- 
no  more  increase  to  the  wages  of  the  tures  exported  to  France  would  be 
labouring  population  than  an  augmen-  found  to  be  astonishingly  insignifi- 
tation  by  one-third.  cant.    In  a  financial  statement  last 

The  Farisian  artizan,  provi<led  he  year,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
i.i  prudent,  certainly  possesses  many  quer  stated  that,  in  1858,  these  ex- 
advantages  over  both  nis  countrjrmen  ports  amounted  only  to  £688,000,  of 
and  fellow-workmen  in  other  cities,  which  one-third  was  for  cashmere 
Some  of  these  advantages  are  change-  shawls,  which  merely  came  and  went 
fill  and  variable,  like  those  crafts  in  in  transit  We  cannot  remove  our 
which  he  and  his  are  engaged,  so  present  inipression  that  British  ex- 
many  branches  of  Parisian  mdustry,  ports  to  France,  in  manufactured 
the  genius  of  which  is  as  the  fabled  commodities,  will  ever  amount  to  a 
Proteus,  appearing  in  a  thousand  dif-  considerable  figure.  The  export  of  a 
ferent  ODJects,  charming  to  the  sight,  very  few  raw  materials,  as  coal  and 
and  of  great  variety  of  price.  His  iron,  may  do  so ;  but  bv  their  means, 
appreciation  of  his  position,  and  his  the  iron- workers  in  France  will  be 
fx>nfiequent  happiness,  depend  mainly  better  able  to  compete  with  us.  Last 
on  the  religion  and  refinement  of  hu  year  they  took  less  than  one-eight- 
tastes.  SimUarly,  the  articles  his  city  leth  of  our  exports  in  manufactured 
supplies  to  the  civilized  world  have  iron. 
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BsTBACT  from  a  Bstubn  specifying  the  TarioiiB  Abtiolis  the  Dunns  on  wlucli  hxn 
been  BSPEAiiED  nnder  the  late  Coadibbcial  Treaty  with  Fsangb,  mth  the  amoanl 
of  such  duties  in  1859. 

N.B. — This  extract  omits  all  iniignificAnt  articles. 


Bronze,  manufactures  of,  or  of  metal  bronzed  or  lacquered, 
China  or  porcelain  ware  plain,  painted,  gilt,  or  ornamented, 

x^lOCKS,        ••••••• 

Cotton  manufactures,        ..... 

Embroidery  and  needlework,        .... 

Flowers,  artificial,  ..... 

Machinery,  wrought  castings,  tools,  cutlery,  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  iron  or  steel  unenumerated, 
Lace  and  articles  thereof,  .... 

Boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  .... 

Boot  fronts,  ...... 

Leather  gloves  (after  31st  July,  1860),    . 
Linen,  or  hnen  and  cotton  mixed,  manufactures, . 
Musical  instruments,         .....' 

Oil,  chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed. 

Opera-glasses,  single  or  double,     .... 

Silk,  millinery,  ..... 

manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  material,  other 


N«t  amoQiit  of 

Castom  Datiflf 

nceiTed  in  tk« 

year  18S9i 

£1,372 
8,036 
8,951 
5,824 
9,548 
19,187 


♦» 


than  millinery. 

Stays  or  corsets,  of  linen,  or  of  cotton,  or  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed. 
Toys — viz.,  marbles, 

„     all  other  toys. 
Watches, 

Woollens — viz.,  shawls,  scarfs,  and  handkerchiefs,  plain  or  printed, 

„  of  other  sorts,  .  .  .  .  . 

Goods  manufactured}  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,        • 


1,612 

4,577 

4,082 

4,537 

64,793 

825 

12,276 

11,498 

2,860 

2,499 

304,747 

546 

204 

4,365 

16,242 

2,445 

1,367 

52,220 


Aggregate  net  amount  of  Customs  Duty  received  in  thel 
year  1859,  on  articles,  the  duties  on  which  have  been  | 
remitted  (immediately  or  prospectively)  in  conformity  > 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  | 
France. 


£578,447 


On  two  most  important  points  there 
is,  we  conceive,  strange  malapprecia- 
tion  of  the  true  position  of  France. 
Her  military  and  naval  strengths  are 
viewed  through  a  magnifier,  her 
manufacturing  status  and  capacitv 
through  the  instrument  reversed. 
Yet,  if  her  army  and  navy  were 
formed  on  the  sole  reliable  principle, 
voluntary  enlistment,  they  would 
shrink  to  probably  one-third  of  their 
present  dimensions,  and  some  al- 
most inevitable  changes  in  the  laws 
of  society,  such  as  this  treaty  has 
e£Pected  and  is  likely  to  effect, 
might  raise  her  manufacturing  .power 
to  triple  magnitude.  At  present  the 
French  are  a  larger  trading  commu- 
nity who  have  trodden  up  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  English,  and  that, 
too^  under  an  almost  prohibitory 
tariff,  which  made  reciprocity,  the 
life-blood  of  trade,  almost  impossible 
to  them.  M.  Chemin  Dupontds,  the 
able  French  statist,  has  furnished  us 


with  the  means  of  comparing  the 
three  principal  trading  nations  of  the 
world.    Here  is  his  stotement : — 

Ti««>Arf.      c»wv.*.     Total  itt  «bD- 

England,  .  4,696  .  3,664  .  8,350 
France,  .  2,689  .  2,640  .  6,829 
United  States,  1,871    .     1,615    .    3,486 

In  other  words,  the  commercial  calibre 
of  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with 
that  of  France,  is  in  the  ratio  of 
eight  to  five,  and.  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  U nitea  States,  in  the  ntio 
of  eight  to  three.  On  tiiese  figures  it 
is  ol^erved,  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Thoughts,  &a,"  that,  if  they 
were  well  understood  in  FraocCt 
they  surely  would  remove  the  idle 
doubts  and  feara  of  her  mannftc- 
turers,  who  assert  their  inability  to 
compete  with  English  manufaetnren, 
not  alone  in  the  inarkets  of  the  world, 
but  even  upon  her  own  soUL  Then 
figures  also  should  teach  diffidence  to 
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our  manufacturers,  and  suggest  the  indebtedness  is  very  common  among 
necessity  of  greater  efforts  towards  them,  and  its  burthen  is  felt  to  be 
improved  taste,  better  designs,  and  very  onerous.  But  from  the  earliest 
undiminished  energy,  lest  France,  times  of  the  ancient  republics,  when 
approaching  so  near  as  she  has  to  us  Roman  plebeians  were  virtually  ser- 
in her  fettered  state,  may  prove  more  vants  to  patrician  usurers,  liability  to 
than  our  equal  in  her  time  of  freedom,  debt,  which  is  the  actual  difference 
Whenever  improved  amculture  and  between  wealth  and  poverty,  has 
free-trade  in  food  shall  nave  enabled  been  a  continual  subject  of  popular 
the  manufacturing  population  of  complaint  For  this  evil  M.Michelet'g 
France  to  increase  without  fear  of  notorious  proposal  to  make  a  raia 
famine,  her  industrial  development  is  tabula  of  all  mortgages  on  the  land 
sure  to  be  enormous.  M.  de  Jonn^s  of  his  country  is  quite  a  French 
calculates  that  there  are  twelve  mil-  remedy.  Viewed  in  every  aspect, 
lions  of  inhabitants,  each  family  of  the  new  treaty  appears  highly  aov^an- 
which,  averaging  four  and  a-half  per-  tageous  to  France,  and  it  is  cordially  to 
sons,  possesses  a  rural  property  wluch,  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
on  the  average,  brings  in  105  francs  vears,  some  millions  of  her  miserable 
a-year  and  pays  21  francs  land  tax.  landowners  will  turn  from  the  chry- 
There  are,  he  says,  two  and  a-half  salis  state  of  petty  proprietorship  to 
millions  of  properties  of  this  value,  the  more  industrious  lorm  of  hired 
the  owners  of  which  are  mostlv  either  labour ;  and  that  when  the  entire  in- 
industrial  or  agricultural  labourers.  teUigent  population  feel  the  benefits 
In  the  south  of  France  the  great  im-  of  free-trade,  they  will  neither  turn 
jKjtus  now  being  ^iven  to  the  working  to  war  nor  return  to  protective  duties, 
of  the  coal  mines  is  likely  to  result  in  Not  only  is  the  character  of  the  new 
the  establishment  of  factories,  which  \  tariff  satisfactory  so  far  as  reduction 
will  attract  millions  of  the  latter  class  in  French  duties  is  concerned,  but  the 
of  labourers  to  such  centres  of  in-  course  pursued  holds  out  expectation 
dustry,  at  the  same  time  that  agricul-  of  future  and  more  important  reduc- 
tural  improvements  in  the  swampy,  tions.  By  freeing  the  admission  of 
ill-drained  meadows  of  the  Garonne  raw  materials  the  French  Grovem- 
and  Rhone,  in  the  rich  but  under-  raent  have  followed  the  first  of  our 
stocked  pastures  of  Normandy,  and  steps  which  made  inroads  into  the 
in  the  barbarous  farming  of  Brittany  system  of  war  or  protective  duties, 
and  Tuuraine,  together  with  sonie  and  although  the  changes  are,  as 
consolidation  of  the  five  or  six  mil-  might  be  expected,  much  more  fa- 
liona  of  holdings  of  less  than  twenty  vourable  to  the  exportation  to  France 
acres  each,  will  place  food  within  of  primary  materials  than  of  manu- 
reach  of  the  new  industrial  millions,  factured  articles,  they  are,  neverthe- 
Several  symptoms  show  that  a  large  less,  such  as  must  undoubtedly  in- 
proportion  of  these  present  proprie-  crease  the  commerce  between  two 
tors  hold  land  by  a  venr  slender  tie.  great  neighbouring  nations.  The 
Thev  are  certainly  free  from  that  de-  manifold,  wide-spreading  advantases 
penaence  on  employnaent  which  was  of  even  a  modified  free-trade  with 


conse(](uence, 

a  phrase  implying  that  the  employer  extended  apphcation  of  the  free-trade 
makes  profit  out  of  the  employed,  principle.  A  very  extensive  and  pro- 
Yet,  they  are  almost  universally  ntable  commercial  intercourse  he- 
bound  bv  another  servile  chain  of  tween  France  and  England  would, 
relation  between  the  labouring  and  assuredly,  prove  the  best  protection, 
monied  classes,  viz.,  of  debtor  and  under  Providence,  against  the  horrors 
creditor.  Usually  compelled  to  bor-  of  war ;  and  whenever  our  neighbours 
row,  they  have  little  means  of  repay-  shall  havethrownoff  the  heavy  armour 
ment,  and  the  tenacity  common  to  all  and  taxes  of  their  armament  they  will 
landed  proprietors  induces  them  not  have  followed  the  lead  we  have  just 
to  sell,  but  to  cling  to  what  saves  siven  them  into  the  path  of  peace, 
them  from  the  perilous  fall  into  de-  With  one  hand  Britannia  has  ex- 
pendence  on  employment     Hence,  tended  a  treaty  to  tiiem,  while  with 
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that  women  interfered  with  public  had  he  not,  fortunately,  repleniBfaed 
life,  and  were,  above  all  other  impe-  his  commiBsariat  at  the  expense  of 
diments,  the  heaviest  clog  on  military  the  enemy.  When  he  had  a  snper- 
operations.  Under  this  conviction  he  abundance  he  was  most  liberal,  and 
avoided  female  society  as  resolutely  gave  freely  to  the  peasants  of  an  im- 
as  Charles  the  Twelfth  did,  and  never  poverished  or  plundered  district,  as 
suffered  any  officer  or  soldier  of  his  well  as  to  his  own  people,  without  re- 
band  to  be  accompanied  by  such  an  quiring  payment.  His  name  became 
incumbering  addition  to  his  light  so  popular  that,  if  supplies  were  forth- 
marching  order.  H^  was  sparing  of  coming  at  all,  they  x>oured  into  his 
speech,  but  frank  in  manner,  lived  al-  cantonment  or  bivouac,  when  neither 
most  as  abstemiously  as  a  hermit,  fear  nor  lucre  could  obtain  a  market 
drank  no  wine,  seldom  slept  more  than  for  the  regular  troops, 
two  hours  in  the  night,  and  then  always  Whenever  a  volunteer  of  infantry 
with  his  loaded  pistols  in  his  girdle  joined  Mina  he  was  only  allowed  to 
and  the  door  of  his  room  locked,  if  bring  with  him  a  pair  of  sandala,  haU' 
hechancedtoenjoy  the  unusual  luxury  stockings,  breeches  and  jacket  His 
of  a  bed-chamber.  This  arose  not  from  own  personal  wardrobe  was  confined 
fear,  but  to  be  prepared,  as  much  as  to  the  clothes  on  his  back.  He  re- 
possible,  against  the  many  chances  of  quired  no  sumpter  mules  to  carry  ar- 
surprise  or  assassination.  The  great  tides  of  luxury  nor  even  of  necessary 
feature  of  his  tactics  was  perpetual  convenience.  When  his  shirt  was 
movement,  so  that  his  enemies  should  dirty,  he  went  to  the  nearest  fann- 
be  misled  by  conflicting  rumours  as  house,  asked  for  the  owner,  entered, 
to  his  '*  whereabout^''  unable  to  fix  and  said,  ''  I  am  Mina ;  the  shirt  I 
him  in  any  assigned  locality,  or  to  have  on  requires  washing,  give  me  a 
calculate  when  and  where  his  attack  clean  one.'  The  countryman  con- 
would  strike  them.  With  this  lead-  pdied  invariably,  and  if  there  vas 
ing  object  ever  in  view,  he  was  habi-  time,  washed  the  exchanged  shirt  and 
tually  incommunicative  and  myste-  then  got  back  his  own ;  if  not,  he 
rious  as  a  hierogljrphic.  His  most  kept  Mina's,  and  Mina  ms.  The  arms 
trusted  lieutenants  never  knew  the  of  the  bami,  in  general,  were  out- 
intended  line  of  march  nor  the  game  wardly  rusty  and  ill-looking,  but  par- 
in  view  until  the  prize  was  almost  ticularly  well  cleaned  within,  and  the 
within  their  srasp.  When  the  drum  ]f)rks  and  tiints  in  excellent  condition. 
or  bugle  was  neard,  whether  for  ordi-  Not  Cromwell  himself  was  more  em- 
nary  parade  or  immediate  and  des-  phatic  in  the  order,  *' Keep  your  pow- 

Ssrate  service,  neither  officer  nor  sol-  tier  dry."    If  the  bayonets  were  en- 

ier  could  tell,  but  all  were  required  crusted  with  blood   it  was  seldom 

to  appear  fully  equipped,  the  mounted  washed  oil.    On  one  occasion,  he  di- 

officers  in  the  saddle,  and  the  mules,  rected  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  to 

with  their  scanty  baggage,  loaded  for  load  each  musket  with  three  balls : 

the  march.   In  met,  his  entire  success  ^^  and  I  know  that  they  obeyed  me/ 

depended  on  profoimd  secrecy  and  said  he,  ''  for,  at  the  first  (Usehaiige. 

correct  intelligence.     When  least  ex-  they  killed  or  wounded  sixty  people. ' 

pected,  he  appeared  suddenly,  placed  Mina's  cavalry  seldom  reacned  two 

himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  issued  hundred.  They  were  the  beet  equipped 

no  complicated  orders,  but  simply  ex-  portion  of  his  troops  ;  dressed  like 

claimed,  *^  Follow  me !"   In  this  man-  nussars,  with  blue  jackets  and  panta 

ner  he  often  marched  thirty  miles,  loons,  and  caps  similar  to  those  of  the 

with  only  an  occasional  halt  of  a  few  regular  army,  with  thk  exception, 

minutes  ;  and  on  a  particular  expedi-  that  they  had  a  piece  of  red  doth 

tion,  where  he  succeeded  in  surpris-  about  a  yard  long  hanging  down  the 

ing  and  capturing,   near  Estella,  a  back,  in  a  point  from  Uie  cap,  and 

large  convov  of  Trench  stores  and  terminated  by  a  gold  tassel  All  woi« 

provisions,  he   moved  throueh   by-  sandals  and  spur^.      Mina   himself 

paths  in  the  mountains  fuU  forty  never  wore  jack  or  half  boots,  ba; 

miles  without  allowing  refreshment  sandals,  that  he  mi^ht  escape  th« 

either  to  horges  or  men  for  the  whole  more  readily  by  climbmg  up  the  ade 

lay.  At  that  particular  period,  he  was  of  a  mountain,  in  case  (as  rrequeuti) 

tterly  without  provender,  and  his  happened)  his  horse  phould  be  shot  or 

and  must  have  dispersed  for  a  time  exhausteti.     Several  timf^  he  savrd 
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MINA  :  A  MODEBN  PATBIOT. 

**  Sacb  be  the  sons  of  Spun,  and  strange  her  fate  1 
They  fight  for  freedom,  who  were  never  free.** 

Lord  Bybon.    Chii<U  Harold,  Canto  i. 

GuxBiLLA  warfare,  originating  in  a  febvre,  which  thrust  itself  into  the 
local  term,4'  has  passed  into  an  ac>  Caudineforks,atIno8pnick,asDupont 
knowledged  system,  a  branch  of  or-  did  at  Baylen,  and  retarded,  though 
ganiced  tactics,  and  is  considered  by  he  could  not  prevent,  the  subjugation 
many  of  our  modem  Folards,  Guis-  of  his  country.  His  tnal  and  execution 
chardts,  and  Montecuculis,  as  not  only  in  1810  was  an  act  of  petty  revenue, 
an  important  but  even  a  decisive  ele-  which  endeared  his  memory  to  mil- 
ment  of  national  defence,  peculiarly  lions,  and  exalted  his  fame,  while  it 
applicable  to  mountainous  countries,  inflicted  indelible  disgrace  on  the  con- 
where  great  lines  of  communication  querors. 

are  few,  and  easily  broken.    It  has       When  the  Spanish  regular  armies 

also  been  recommended,  amidst  the  were  successively  and  easily  swept 

host  of  theories  bom  of  the  invasion  from  the  field,  during  the  Peninsular 

panic,  as  well  adapted  to  England,  contest,  by  the  legions  of  Napoleon, 

where  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  the  milituy  stren^h  of  the  country 

a  net-work  of  roads;  because,  say  resolved  itself  into  mdependent  bands, 

these  advocates,  every  farm-house  is  a  each  under  a  favourite  leader,  hanging 

post,  and  every  hedge-row  a  rampart,  perpetually  on  the  flanks,  intercept- 

We  are  not  goin^,  at  present,  to  dis-  mg  the  supplies,  and  harassing,  with- 

pute  these  premises^  which  seem  to  out  eflectually  staying,  the  march  of 

involve  something  or  contradiction,  or  the  invaders.  Those  who  inuigine  that 

to  show  that  our  Rifle  Volunteers  the  tide  was  checked,  not  to  say  tum- 

(more  power  to  them,  as  we  say  in  ed,  by  these  hordes  of  banditti,  under 

Ireland)  have  not  one  jot  of  the  ^ue-  a  patriotic  name,  for  such  they  were 

rilla  in  their  composition,  or  are  httle  in  reality,  would  do  well  to  consider 

likely  to  be  rendered  available  in  that  what  a  great  authority,  and  a  j>er- 

capacity.    They  are  intended  for  and  sonal  observer.  Sir  William  Napier, 

are  capable  of  much  better  service,  as  says  on  this  particular  point.    Speak- 

tihey  will  show  should  the  opportu-  ing  of  the  exploits  of  Mina,  he  ob- 

nity  occur.    We  only  propose  to  cast  serves  : — "The  communications  of  the 

a  glance  at  recent  history,  in  one  or  French  were  troubled,  and  consider- 

two  instances,  and  to  see  what  its  able  losses  inflicted  upon  their  armies 

pages  teach  us  on  the  subject  of  gue-  by  this  celebrated  man,  undoubtedly 

riUas.  the  most  conspicuous  person  amongst 

Hofer.  the  ''Tell  of  the  Tyrol,'*  as  the  Partida  chiefa    Ajid  here  it  may 

be  has  oeen  called,  and  with  more  be  observed,  how  weak  and  inefficient 

justice  than  flattery,  though  less  for-  this  guerilla  system  was  to  deliver 

tunate  than  his  prototvpe ;  andEspoz  the  coimtry,  and  that  even  as  an 

y  Blina,  the  renowned  Spanish  parti-  auxiliary,  its  advantages  were  nearly 

san^  have  won  enduring  reputation  by  balanced  b^  the  evils.      The  greatest 

their    exploits  as   guerilla  leaders,  of  these  evils  lay  in  the  mutual  detee- 

Garibaldi  once  ranked  in  this  list,  but  tation  engendered,  and  the  reciprocal 

he  has  soared  far  above  it,  and  is  now  craelties  resorted  to.  A  war  of  retaU- 

entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  conqueror  ation  leads  to  bu'barism  in  its  direst 

and  liberator  on  a  grand  scale.    His  shape,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of 

renown  rivals  that  ofScanderbeg.with-  the  Spanish  guerillas  was  too  often 

oat  even  the  blemish  of  early  tnough  disgraced  by  savage  acts,  which  might 

almoBt  unconscious  apostacy.    Hofer  be  emulated  but  scarcely  surpassed 

did  wonders  in  the  campaign  of  1809,  by  Caflresand  New  Zealand  cannibals. 

almost  annihilated  the  division  of  Le-  lliey  expected  no  quarter,  and  seldom 


•  From  the  Spanish  Ouerta^  a  small  war,  or  tkirmish,  a  body  of  partisans. 
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jewellere.  Makett  of  watch  lids.  Fa-  character.  The  Jteurittti,  earaing 
bricanti  of  silver  jewellery  and  makers  high  wages,  are  reported  by  the  oom- 
nf  ^i.rer  spooQB-   Fabricants  of  spoons  in    nugsionera  aa  particularly  Uable  to  be 


jecoming 
lepriving 
reeourcf^^ 

atnBVV 
producea 


niUUch^t,   workers  in  maiHerMH   and  reduced  by  taste  for  the  toilette,  ud 

^i;!;^;'„f  f?"'"iifi^  hTil^  t.;^f™  ^  sometimes  exhibiting  an  unbridled 

cants  of  falae  pearls,  blowers,  atnugors  __      ■  _     j        ;_      i.? ^^. 

andsettersafp^a.  Pianisliers, polish-  PJ^'o°  ^^r  wine-abope,  concert*, 
ers,  and  buroishera  for  goldsmiths  and  theatres,  and  masked  balls.  Ihe  m- 
jeweUers;  borers  and  chasers  of  jeweller  J.  quest  of  1846  found  that  the  women 
who,  unable  to  earn  part  of  their  sup- 
Glove -making  brings  in  consider-  port  by  their  natural,  domestic  fnnc- 
able  sums ;  the  Parisian  manufacture  tions,  were  compelled  to  subsist  by 
of  this  article  has  acquired  an  im-  needlework,  or  any  other  employment, 
mense  reputation  ■  it  furnishes  for  were  usually  imfortnnatfl.  The  uw 
eTTHirtation  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  of  the  sewing  machine,  now  becoming 
only  stopped  by  the  scarcity  or  dear-  general,  wdl  assuredly,  in  depriving 
nesa  of  the  raw  materials.  Kid-skin,  females  of  needlework  as  a  resource^- 
which  was  most  of  all  sought  after  by  exercise  a  salutary  effect  in  restraiu 
the  glove  makers,  becomes  more  and  improvident  marriages.  Aiaon|r 
more  rare,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  accidents  which  ^ve  saperiorH 
supply  of  this  material  has  led  to  flower  handiwork,  is  the  orcnniBfl 
great  progress  in  the  art  of  pre-  that  certain  colours  are  produi. 
parinjjskinsof  lambs  as  a  substitute,  more  vividly  in  that  climate  thu 
The  labrication  of  artificial  flowers  under  a  sunless  sky.  The  famon* 
is  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  the  factory  of  Gtobelin's  tapestry  owes  it« 
progress  of  which  lias  led  to  a  greater  rise  to  one  Gobelin,  a  dyer  of  Rheimi, 
perfection  in  the  productions,  and  at  who,  in  1450  by  using  a  new  sesrlet, 
the  same  time  a  great  reduction  in  the  obtained  celebrity  for  his  carpets,  awl 
price.  The  wort  is  divided  into  two  founded  the  tapestry  works  whieli 
great  branches ;  that  of  the  separate  or  long  bore  his  name, 
accessory  parts  of  the  flowers,  called  The  quarter  of  the  Lombards  jHt- 
dressings,  and  that  of  the  forming  or  serves  itsreputationforconfectionair. 
manufacture  of  the  flower.  Thefirst  and  the  production  in  this  article 
branch  of  this  undertaking  is  that  amounted,  in  I84e,  for  this  dietrid. 
which  is  made  on  the  laraest  scale ;  a  to  3,749,0()i)  francs,  a  larger  sum  thin 
veryeon8iderable»rt<((en</isnecessary  that  produced  by  the  sale  of  confec- 
for  the  cutting  and  figuring  of  the  tionai^  in  all  the  other  quarter* 
stuffs,  and  it  is  Dy  substituting  power-  imite£  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
ful  mechanical  aid,  that  the  greatest  the  fame  of  Italians  as  ch^t  dt  cw- 
econom;y  has  been  arrived  at  in  their  n7ie  is  still  superior, 
production.  The  putting  together  Paris  adds  something  to  the  greit 
of  the  flowers  demands  also  special  national  industry  in  silk  manufacture, 
talent  and  skill;  the  workwomen  are  In  1849,  it  had  t«nestablis)in)ent«for 
almost  artists.  A  single  sortof  flower  HpinniDgBiIkaiidfloBSsi]k,forworkiiig 
suffices  often  to  establish  ft  company ;  and  twisting  threads,  and  for  comWng 
many  manufacturers  are  employed  at  the  ends  of  silk  warp,  which  caniKn 
roses  alone.  be  employed  bv  the  weavers.  Bni 
This  department  of  industry  em-  for  the  reason  oefore  indicated^  vit, 
ploys  a  great  number  of  females.  In  deamess  of  living,  large  factories  v' 
IB^  there  were  5,063,  whose  average  articles  of  ordinary  use  do  not  thrive 
earungs  were  about  two  francs  each  in  this  metropolis.  The  cotton  fu- 
A  higher  rate  is  gained  in  tories,  which  had  been  exceptioDsUr 
aw-hat  business,  which  em-  encouraged  by  the  First  Kapoieon, 
1,967  women.  At  that  rate,  wereqmttingPiuisafterthelaBtrevo- 
■  of  workpeople  in  Paris  was  lution.  Some  had  undergone  tnni- 
red  sufficient,  particularly  formation,  and  worked  in  wool,  <«h- 
it  natural  talent  was  combined  mere,  and  silk,  and  othen  had  tbat 
ill  and  assiduity.    The  lower  up. 

ere  received  by  couturiirea,        Generallyandcomparativelf spe«k- 

rked  at  home,  and  many  of  ing,  the  great  manufactures  of  fat 

Tormed  U  pertonntl  da  halt  counti;  are  in  a  state  of  in&ncy,  yet 

To  live  in  furnished  lodgings  am>ear  destined,   specially  by  the 

I  is  deemed  a  bad  augury  of  effect  of  railwi^  traffic,  to  grow  with 
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of  vengeance,  and  smeared  his  face  many  partisans.    The  force  became 
▼ith  pitch,  not  to  be  washed  oif  until  diyidea  and  enfeebled    Mina  lost  no 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  invaders ;  as  time  in  brinein^  the  Question  to  issue. 
old  (General  Thomas  Dakiel  would  He  surprised  his  rival,  shot  him,  with 
never  suffer  his  beard  to  be  shaved,  three  of  his  subordinate  officers,  and 
tmder  a  voi^  after  the  execution  of  re-united  the   wavering  band.    No 
Charles  the  First,  until  the  House  of  sooner  was  this  competitor  disposed 
Stuart  was  restored.    This  Empeci-  of  than  Mina  encountered  a  more 
nado  was  as  bloodthirsty  as  he  was  subtle  danger  through  the  treachery 
active  and  enterprising ;  but  in  the  of  one  of  his  own  sergeants,  who, 
former  quality  he  was  even  exceeded  from  the  evil  expression  of  his  counte- 
by  a  female  demon,  named  Martina,  nance,  had  received  the  distinctive  ap- 
whose  band  infested  Biscay.  Shemur-  pellation  oiMulcarado^  or  foul-faced, 
dered  friends  and  foes  with  such  ba-  Disliking  the  new  commander,  he  de- 
lanced  impartiality,  that  Mina  was  termined  to  betray  him  to  the  enemy, 
compelled  at  last  to  hunt  her  down,  and  with  this  object  entered  into  ar- 
until  the  truculent  Amazon  and  her  rangements  in  concert  with  the  French 
wholegang  were  surprisedand  shot  off  {general,  Panettier,  whose  brigade  was 
at  once  upon  the  spot  m  the  vicinity,  to  surprise  the  guerilla 
There  were  two  Minas,  nephew  and  chieftain  in  his  bed.    The  attempt 
uncle.  Xavier,  the  first  and  youngest,  ver^  nearlv  succeeded ;  but  Mina,  oo- 
called  also  the  Student,  had  but  a  taining  a  few  minutes'  notice  to  pre- 
ahort  career,  being  taken  prisoner  by  pare,  defended  himself  desperately 
Suchet  in  1809,  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  bar  of  the  door,  until  his 
of  Pampeluna.    While  reconnoitring  chosen  friend  and  comrade,  Gustra, 
by  moonlight,  in  the  hopes  of  sur-  arrived  to  the  rescue  with  a  few  fol- 
prising  a  valuable  convoy,  he  stumbled  lowers,  and  enabled  him  to  escape, 
on  a  French  patroL  when  it  was  too  Mina,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
late  to  retreat    He  had  been  pro-  collected  his  band,  repulsed  the  enemy, 
^^  ribed  as  a  bandit,  nevertheless  his  took  Malcarado  prisoner,  and  exe- 
iife  was  spared,  but  he  was  kept  a  cutedsummaryiustice  on  Imn  without 
cloie  prisoner,  and  his  services  were  delay.    The  village  cur^  and  three 
lost  to  his  country.  Nothing  could  be  alcaldes,  who  were  found  to  have 
more  romantic  and  marvellous  than  abetted  in  the  plot,  were  hunff  side 
his  adventures,  achievements,  and  es-  by  side  upon  the  same  tree,  and  their 
capes,  until  the  night  of  his  capture,  houses  burned  to  the  ground.    No 
Once,  near  Estella,  he  was  driven  to  sharper  practice  had  ever  been  ex- 
an  insulated  rock,  which  could  only  hibited  in  the  old  border  warfare  be- 
beassailedon  one  side.  That  point  he  tween  feudal  chieftains;  but  Mina's 
defended  until  darkness  set  in,  and  uncompromising  severity,  at  the  out- 
then  lowering  himself  and  followers  set,  terrified  the  discontented  and  the 
by  a  rope,  he  slipped  away  without  plotters,  and  secured  for  him,  in  all 
losing  a  man.    When  his  unexpected  his  future  operations,    the  implicit 
loss  occasioned  many  disputes  as  to  obedience  of  his  followers,  and  the 
who  should   succeed  him,  Espoz  y  ready  co-operation  of  the  country  peo- 
Mina,  who  had  hitherto  served  under  pie  and  local  authorities, 
his  nephew,  jrielded  with  considerable  Ah  account  of  Mina's  guerilla  ex- 
reluctance  to  the  general  wish  which  ploits  was  written  in  181 1  by  a  Spanish 
nominated  him  as   chief.    He  had  colonel,  Don  Lorenzo  Ximenes,  who 
been   brought  up  as  a  tiller  of  the  had  served  with,  and  describes  him 
land,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  read  or  from  close  intimacy.    From  this  nar- 
write ;  but  on  the  cail  of  the  Junta,  rative,  which  may  be  fully  relied  on, 
summoning  all  diildren  of  the  soil  to  with  memoirs  of  a  later  date,  we  col- 
the  defence  of  their  country,  he  came  lect  the  following  particulars, 
forth  from  obscurity,  ana  took  up  Mina  was  a  well-made  man,  of  a 
arnos  with  the  rest    Until  accident  florid  aspect,  robust  in  form,  and 
made  him  a  leader,  his  opportunities  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height 
had  been  fiew ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  When  the  Spaniards  took  up  arms,  in 
assume  conmumd  than  his  daring  and  1808,  against  the  French,  he  was  in 
decided  character  immediately  exhi-  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  hav- 
h*ited  itself.    Echevarria  had  created  ing  been  bom  at  Ydocin,  near  Fampe- 
\  schism  in  opposition,  and  called  off  luna,  in  1788.    He  had  a  fixed  iom 
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that  women  interfered  with  public  had  he  not,  fortonatelv,  replenished 
life,  and  were,  above  all  other  impe-  his  commissariat  at  tne  expense  of 
diments,  the  heaviest  clog  on  military  the  enemy.    When  he  had  a  super- 
operations.    Under  this  conviction  he  abundance  he  was  most  liberal,  and 
avoided  female  society  as  resolutely  gave  freely  to  the  peasants  of  an  im- 
as  Charles  the  Twelfth  did,  and  never  poverished  or  plundered  district,  as 
suffered  any  officer  or  soldier  of  his  well  as  to  his  own  people,  without  re- 
band  to  be  accompanied  by  such  an  quiring  payment.    His  name  became 
incumbering   addition   to   his  light  so  popular  that,  if  supplies  were  forth- 
marching  order.    He  was  sparine  of  coming  at  all,  they  poured  into  his 
speech,  but  frank  in  manner,  lived  al-  cantonment  or  bivouac,  when  neither 
most  as  abstemiously  as  a  hermit,  fear  nor  lucre  could  obtain  a  market 
drank  no  wine,  seldom  slept  more  than  for  the  regular  troop& 
twohoursinthenight,  and  then  always  Whenever  a  volunteer  of  infantry 
with  his  loaded  pistols  in  his  girdle  ioined  Mina  he  was  only  allowed  to 
and  the  door  of  his  room  locked,  if  bring  with  him  a  pair  of  sandals,  half 
he  chanced  to  enj  oy  the  unusual  luxury  stockings,  breeches  and  jacket    His 
of  a  bed-chamber.  This  arose  not  from  own  personal  wardrobe  was  confined 
fear,  but  to  be  prepared,  as  much  as  to  the  clothes  on  his  back    He  re- 
possible,  against  the  many  chances  of  quired  no  sumpter  mules  to  carry  ar- 
surprise  or  assassination.    The  great  tides  of  luxury  nor  even  of  necessary 
feature  of  his  tactics  was  perpetual  convenience.     When   his  shirt  was 
movement,  so  that  his  enemies  should  dirty,  he  went  to  the  nearest  farm- 
be  misled  by  conflicting  rumours  as  house,  asked  for  the  owner,  entered, 
to  his  "whereabouts,"  unable  to  fix  and  said,  "I  am  Mina;  the  shirt  1 
him  in  any  assigned  locality,  or  to  have  on  reouires  washing,  give  me  a 
calculate  when  and  where  his  attack  clean  one.'      The  countryman  com- 
would  strike  them.    With  this  lead-  plied  invariably,  and  if  there  vas 
ing  object  ever  in  view,  he  was  habi-  time,  washed  the  exchanged  shirt  and 
tually  incommunicative  and  myste-  then  got  back  his  own ;  if  not>  he 
rious  as  a  hieroglyphic.    His  most  kept  Mina's,  and  Mina  his.  The  ann« 
trusted  lieutenants  never  knew  the  of  the  band,  in  general,  were  out- 
intended  line  of  march  nor  the  game  wardly  rusty  and  ill-looking,  but  par- 
in  view  until  the  prize  was  almost  ticularly  well  cleaned  within,  and  thf 
within  their  grasp.    When  the  drum  locks  and  lliutj)  in  excellent  conditioo- 
or  bugle  was  neard,  whether  for  ordi-  Not  Cromwell  himself  was  more  em 
nary  parade  or  immediate  and  des-  phatic  in  the  order,  "Keep your  pov- 

Ssrate  service,  neither  officer  nor  sol-  der  dry."    If  the  bayonets  were  en- 

ier  could  tell,  but  all  were  required  crusted  with  blood   it  was  seldom 

to  appear  fully  equipped,  the  mounted  washed  ofl.    On  one  occasion,  he  di 

officers  in  the  saddle,  and  the  mules,  rected  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  tu 

with  their  scantv  baggage,  loaded  for  load  each  musket  with  three  balls : 

the  march.   In  ract,  his  entire  success  ^*  and  I  know  that  they  obeyed  me," 

depended  on  profound  secrecy  and  said  he,  ''  for,  at  the  first  dischai^. 

correct  intelligence.     When  least  ex-  they  killed  or  wounded  sixty  people. ' 

Eected,  he  appeared  suddenly,  placed  Mina's  cavalry  seldom  readied  tv^ 

imself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  issued  hundred.  They  were  the  best  equipped 

no  complicated  orders,  but  simply  ex-  portion  of  his  troops  ;  dressed  lik^' 

claimeo,  *'  Follow  me !"   In  this  man-  hussars,  with  blue  jackets  and  panto 

ner  he  often  marched  thirty  miles,  loons,  and  caps  similar  to  those  of  the 

with  only  an  occasional  halt  of  a  few  regular  army,  with  this  exception, 

minutes  ;  and  on  a  particular  expedi-  that  they  had  a  piece  of  red  doth 

tion,  where  he  succeeded  in  surpris-  about  a  yard  long  hanging  down  the 

ing  and  capturing,   near  Estella,  a  back,  in  a  point  from  we  cap,  and 

large  convov  of  French  stores  and  terminated  by  a  gold  tassel  All  wore 

provisions,  he   moved  through   by-  sandals  and  spur.^      Mina   himself 

paths  in  the  mountains  full  forty  never  wore  jack  or  half  boots,  but 

miles  without  allowing  refreshment  sandals,  that  he  mi^ht  escape  the 

either  to  horses  or  men  for  the  whole  more  readily  by  climbmg  up  the  side 

day.  At  that  particular  period,  he  was  of  a  mountain,  in  case  (as  frequent  1> 

utterly  without  provender,  and  his  happened)  his  horse  should  be  «bot  or 

band  must  have  dispersed  for  a  time  exhausted.     Several  tiroes  he  MVfti 
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himself  in  this  way,  almost  miracu-  by  the  articles  of  war  of  all  nations 
loiisly.  "in  such  cases  provided."  When  his 
If  a  juYenile  recruit  applied  for  en-  outposts  seized  and  brought  one  of 
listment  in  the  cavalry,  Mina  began  this  suspected  fraternity  Mfore  him, 
by  minutely  examining  and  question-  he  caused  the  prisoner  to  be  stripped 
in?  him  in  person ;  after  which  he  naked,  to  see  if  he  concealed  scraps 
called  for  the  conunanding  officer  of  of  paper,  plans,  or  drawing.  If  any- 
the  infantry  and  said  : — "This  boy  thing  of  the  kind  was  found,  he  called 
wishes  to  serve  in  the  cavalry ;  take  one  of  his  chosen  guard  and  said, 
him  first  with  you,  and  let  me  know  "  Take  this  fellow,  he  is  a  spy ;  cut 
how  he  sets  on."  In  the  first  action  oflf  his  right  ear."  The  soldier,  who 
that  took  place  a  mounted  captain  had  been  pretty  well  practised  in  this 
kept  him  close  to  himself,  and  narrow-  work,  drew  out  his  sword  and  ner- 
Jy  watched  his  behaviour.  At  the  formed  the  operation  with  the  aex- 
fourth,  if  he  stood  fire  resolutely,  and  terity  of  a  regular  surgeon.  That  part 
showed  an  ardent  spirit,  the  captain  of  the  ceremony  concluded,  "  Viva 
brought  him  to  the  chief  and  made  Mina"  was  stamped  on  the  forehead  of 
his  report :— "The  lad  will  do ;  he  is  the  culprit  with  a  red-hot  iron.  He 
worthy  to  die  for  his  country."  Mina  was  then  kicked  out,  indelibly  brand- 
then  nive  him  a  horse  and  arms,  and  ed  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  So  ashamed 
kept  nis  own  eye  upon  him  in  the  were  the  sufferers  under  this  disgrace 
hour  of  battle.  On  this  system  his  that  they  shrank  from  showing  them- 
small  troop  of  equestrians  were  com-  selves,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
posed  of  the  most  devoted  and  intrepid  were  found  lying  in  the  hills,  starved 
Spaniarda  in  the  peninsula.     There  to  death. 

was  amongst,  them  a  boy,  scarcely  Mina  established  an  hospital  for  his 

fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  mounted  sick  and  wounded,  near  a  beautiful 

on  a  pony,  with  arms  in  proportion  to  little  village  called  Estella,  on  the 

his  size  and  youth — a  small  double-  brow  of  a  mountain.    It  was  attended 

barrelled  carbine,  with  pistols  and  by  six  female  nurses  and  two  excellent 

sword.     He  was  always  in  the  ad-  surgeons.  The  French  discovered  the 

vanced  guard  and  first  in  a  fight  exact  spot,  and  made  several  attempts 

Once,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  to  surprise  the  hospital,  but  never 

of  five  French  troopers,  and  called  on  with  success.    Mina  was  always  made 

them  to  suiiender.    They,  observing  aware  of  their  approach.    The  inha- 

a    strong   party  of  Mina's  cavalry  bitants  of  the  village  then,  at  his  sig- 

rloBely  following  their  young  leader,  nal,  turned  out  in  a  body,  and  carried' 

tamed  about,  and  were  in  the  act  of  away  the  invalids  in  biers,  on  their 

r«iiIoping  off,  when  "  el  chico"  ^the  shoulders,  at  least  six  leagues  into  tho 

fine  boy)  charged  one  of  them,  knocKed  mountains,  where  they  remained,  in 

him  off  his  hone,  and,  at  the  same  inaccessible  security,  until  the  enemy 

time,  seized  the  bridle  of  a  second,  retired.    In  this  same  mountain  was 

until  some  of  his  companions  came  a  cave  where  he  fabricated  his  own 

up  and  pat  them  both  to  the  sword,  gunpowder,  with  which  he  was  in  ge- 

Mina  saw  the  exploit,  and  exclaimed,  neral,  well  supplied.     His  operations 

"  El  chdeo  is  the  bravest  man  in  the  were  principally  confined  to  his  native 

division  !"  province  of  Navarre,  every  inch  of 

The  French  designated  Mina  the  Ring  which,  mountain  and  plain,  he  was 

of  Navarre.    Whenever  he  entered  a  acquainted  with  from  infancy,  and 

house,  everything  he  wanted  was  laid  could  traverse  by  night  without  a 

l)efore  him  ere  ne  could  ask  for  it  guide. 

The  whole  province  thought  it  an  Mina  encouraged  the  Navarrese  to 

honour  to  have  him  for  a  guest,  and  traffic  with  the  French,  and  ^ve  them 

none  of  his  officers  were  suffered  to  passports  for  the  purpose,  oy  which 

i>ay   for  their  meals.    There  might  means  he  secured  many  articles  esscn- 

liave  been  policy  as  well  as  love  in  tial  to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of 

this,  under  the  idea  that  they  would  his  men  that  he  could  not  otherwise 

take  without  ceremony  if  not  cere-  obtain.    If  those  who  wished  to  trade 

oioniouBly  treated.    Mina  adopted  an  were  rich,  he  exacted  pennissonr  fees 

ingeniousplan  of  ridding  himself  en-  from  them,  which  went  towards  the 

tirely  of  Irench  spies,  without  inflict-  pay  of  his  soldiers,  and  more  particu- 

ng  on  them  the  extreme  pmialty,  as  larly  to  the  remuneration  of  the  pea- 
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sants  and  otbers  who' brought  him  in*  mand,  was  a^  a  remaikable  man, 
foimatioQ  of  the  movements  of  the  with  many  requisites  for  his  post- 
French.  To  these  allies  he  was  un-  the  only  person  in  whom  the  chief 
bounded  in  liberality,  and  they,  in  had  implicit  confidence,  and  Bome- 
retum,  supplied  him  with  information  times  consulted  He  was  aboat  the 
worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold,  same  age,  taller  and  thinner,  with  les9 
Not  a  man  could  stir  in  the  enemy's  self-command,  of  a  most  hasty  and 

Quarters  without  his  being  imme-  insolent  temper,  of  moderate  talente, 
lately  acquainted  with  it  If  the  but  brave  as  a  Paladin  of  old,  fiery  in 
alcaldes,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  of  a  action,  and  powerful  with  the  svord 
village  were  ordered  by  tlie  French  He  was  severe  with  the  troops;  but 
ffeneral  to  make  any  re<^uisition,  and  as  he  never  spared  himself  ather  in 
did  not  at  once  communicate  the  par-  toil,  privation,  or  battie,  they  feared, 
ticulars  to  Mina,  ho  paid  them  a  do-  respected,  and  obeyed  him.  He 
micHiary  visit  in  the  night,  and  shot  watched  every  one  in  actioD,  and 
them  incontinently.  Nine  of  these  upon  his  report  they  were  degiwled 
judioiid  episodes  illustrated  his  career,  or  promoted  Every  man  knew  the 
If  he  obtained  the  necessary  informa-  country  and  the  mountain  pasees  as 
tion,  he  took  his  steps  accordingly,  well  as  their  leader  did ;  and  when 
either  to  intercept  the  supply,  cut  the  pressure  of  circumstances  re- 
ofif  the  escort,  or  delay  their  march,  quirea,  Mina  dispersed  his  band. 
Every  volunteer  who  joined  his  band  naming  a  particular  rendezvous,  per- 
had  an  ample  supply  of  wine,  meat,  haps  twenty  leagues  off,  where  tbey 
and  bread.  Everything  he  took  in  never  failed  to  arrive,  even  though  the 
action  he  was  allowed  to  consider  his  intermediate  country  might  beheld  by 
own,  but  not  until  the  battle  was  over,  divisions  of  the  enemy;.  A  remiirk 
Marauders  who  left  off  fighting  to  able  instance  occurred  in  1810,  vb^n 
plunder  prematurely  were  fusiladed  he  was  surrounded  by  20,000  French, 
on  the  spot,  without  even  a  drum-  who  had  received  orders  to  destm 
head  court-martial.  him  and  his  corps  at  all  hasaiti^ 
Mina's  field  manoeuvres  were  sim-  Mina  knew  the  mil  ertent  of  the 
pie  and  concise.  His  '^Dundas''  would  danger  that  threatened  him,  but  with 
not  have  occupied  half  a  page.  '^  Form  his  3,000  men,  remained  in  the  moan- 
column  1 —  line-of-battle ! — charge!''  tains  for  fifteen  days,  treating  tb 
This  was  all.  He  could  not  say,  with  beleaguering  host  with  the  utmost  con- 
old  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  at  Fontenoy,  tempt.  At  length,  about  dusk  on  an 
"Lads,  dinna  puU  a  trigger  tiU  ve  autumnal  evening^  he  saw  himself 
spy  the  ruffles  on  their  sar&,"  for  the  fairly  surrounded  bv  four  columns, 
French  in  Spain  wore  no  ruffles,  and  bearmg  down  upon  nis  front,  flanks, 
not  always  shirts :  but  his  word  was,  and  rear,  and  taking  np  ground  pre- 
"  Never  fire  till  you  feel  sure  of  hit-  paratory  to  attack  on  the  following 
ting  your  mark."  Gaming  of  all  sorts  dawn.  Mina  was  now  fairly  enooin 
was  prohibited  in  his  camp,  and  passed  in  a  net,  &om  which  extricfi* 
neither  officer  nor  soldier  possessed  a  tion  seemed  impossible.    With  th^ 

{)ack  of  cards.    When  duty  was  neg-  greatest  coolness  ne  called  his  ofAif"^* 

ected,  punishment  fell  on  all  alike,  round  him.    "Gkntlemen,"  said  he. 

without  distinction  of  rank.    He  in-  *^  we  are  rather  unpleasantly  sitaste <i 

variably  rejected  "  regulars"   when  here.    Let  every  oapiain  look  to  K; 

they   offered   themselves.      "  These  own  company.    The  rendeivous  will 

automatons,"   said   he,    ^^  are   mere  be  at  sucn  a  place  (naming  oneX  t^  "^ 

book-men  and  theorists,  made  to  fail,  rallying  word — Mina  :  and  now  )•< 

They  pretend  to  every  thing,  and  do  every  man  disperse,  and  make  t)  • 

nothing.**    The  book-men  and  theor-  best  of  his  way."     The  order  w^* 

ists  repaid  the  compliment  in  full,  for,  obeyed  instantly,  and  without  nm$^ 

from  tne  Duke  of  Wellington  down-  The  French  deploved  their  colunir' 

wards,  they  held  the  irregulars  in  at  daybreak  in  the  momiog ;  1 '-' 

sovereign  contempt  ^^Clear  the  way,  where  they  expected  to  catch  tn*^ 

canaille !"  was  Murat's  word  when  he  sleeping  weazels,  l^ey  foand  aothip*' 

rode  in  singly  amidst  a  cloud  of  Cos-  but  untenanted  furse.    In  five  <bj* 

sacks.    Both  sides  were  wrong,  as  afterwards,  there  was  U\m  ^.^ 

extremes  are  never  right.  upon  their   tracks    commitliDg  l*^* 

Gnriehaga,  Mina's  second  in  com-  qkuiI   aactoeious   depradalioiis^  i*^ 
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ca^c9  from  his  circmiilTented  lair,  a  narrow  defile,  at  others  across  an 

uid  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  open  plain,  and  not  unfrequently  close 

Not  long  after  this,  on  the  asnd  of  to  the  French  lines.    He  moved  in 
l^lay,  1811,  Mina  achieved  the  wt^i-  the  direction  of  Valencia  for  the  pur- 
^t  of  all  his  exploits — a  deed  of  par-  pose  of  opening  communication  with 
izan  daring  and  success  almost  equal  Duran  and  the  Empecinado,  to  whom 
o  that  of  oanfield  in  1600|  when  he  he  despatched  messengers,  reauesting 
Allied  from  Limerick,  took,  and  blew  them  to  co-operate  with  him  by  pass- 
ip  King  William's  oattering  train,  ing  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  to 
md  effected  the  raising  of  the  siege  protect  his  own  passage  across.    He 
▼ith  the  liberation  of  the  beleaguered  waited  with  anxiety  eighteen  days  for 
'ity.    A  coliunn  of  twelve  hundred  an  answer  from  the  Empecinado,  but 
French  infantry  was  escortin|;  a  con-  none  arrived    That  partisan  had,  un- 
roy  of  eight  hundred  Spanish  pri-  fortunately,  been  attacked  at  the  pre- 
foners  and  a  considerable  amount  of  cise  juncture,  and  lost  his  artilTery. 
reasure  to  France.    Mina  attacked  Mina  then  resolved  to  execute  his 
hem  at  the  Puerto  de  Arlaban,  near  project  alone.  He  orderedsome  boards 
^^ittoria,  with  the  most  triumphant  to  be  placed  on  cars,  with  preparations 
esult    The  prisoners  were  restored  to  construct  a  bridge,  and  spread  a 
0  freedom,  and  their  joy  at  their  report  that  he  intended  to  cross  the 
mexpected  deliverance  exceeded  idl  river  at  a  certain  point.    The  carta 
x)unds;  but  it  was  checked  by  the  and  waggons,  loaded  with  these  mate- 
leath  of  manjr  of  these  unarmed  rials,  he  moved  down  in  the  day-time 
'aptives,  indiscriminately  confounded  towards  the  water.    The  French  drew 
nth  their  ruards,  and  thus  unfortu-  ni^h  and  waited  anxiously,  expecting 
lately  killed  in  the  mel^e.    The  vie-  Mma  and  his  troops.    In  the  mean- 
ory  was  also  stained  b^  the  deliber-  while  he  started  at  dead  of  night, 
ite  murder  of  six  Spanish  ladies,  who  marched  twelve  mUes  below  the  point 
*or  being  attached  to  French  officers,  where  it  was  given  out  that  he  in- 
here in  cold  blood  executed  after  the  tended  to  throw  his  bridge,  and  comiug 
ight  was  over.    Such  instances  were  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  jumped  off 
lot  solitarr  where  the  lex  talianis  his  horse  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  spot 
teemed  to  be  the  recognised  military  where  I  intend  to  carrv  you  across.'' 
!ode  on  the  part  of  all  the  bellige-  The  whole  column  was  halted  without 
rents.    Massena«  whose  baggage  was  noise  or  confusion.    Mina  forced  his 
•aptured,  intended  to  travel  home-  own  horse  into  the  river  to  try  the 
ff^ard  by  this  convoy,  but  disliking  depth,   and   finding  it   practicable, 
:he  order  of  the  march,  he  remained  oraered  a  hundred  men  to  get  up  be- 
n  Vittoria  until  a  better  opportunity,  hind  a  hundred  of  the  cavalry,  and 
md  thus  Mina  lost  the  chance  so  plunge  into  the  stream.    In  this  man- 
learly  thrown  in  his  way  of  adding  ner  the  eight  hundred  enfranchised 
0  hid  trophies  a  French  marshal  of  prisoners  were  taken  over,  and  safely 
he  empire  of  the  highest  reputation,  landed  on  the  other  side,  before  the 
Franceschi,  a  young  French  general  French  were  aware  that  he  was  not 
)f  rising  fame,  was  taken  in  this  on  his  way  to  the  bridge.    As  soon  as 
iiiserable  way,  at  an  earlier  period,  this  manosuvre  was  successfullv  ac- 
ind  died  a  prisoner.  complished,  Mina  exclaimed,  "  Now, 

Mina  haa  struck  a  blow  that  re-  Spaniards,  you  are  safe  from  all  dan- 

jounded  far  and  wide  through  the  cer  of  recapture."    He  then  divided 

^untry.     The  enemy  for  the  moment  two  handkerchiefs   full   of    dollars 

nraa  paralvsed  at  his  daring  and  good  amongst  them,  saying  they  had  asgood 

'ortune ;  out  he  was  surrounded  by  a  right  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 

tratchful  opponents,  and  a  sudden  on-  French  as  he  and  his  own  people  had 

set  of  cavflulv.  a  single  neglect  bv  an  and,  wishing  them  farewell,  galloped 

lutpost,  mignt  at  any  moment  force  back  into  the  river  with  his  cavalry, 

[lim  to  abandon  his  prijse.    He  had  leaving  twenty  dragoons  and  an  officer 

[10  time  to  waste  either  in  delay  or  to  escort  them  on  their  route  to  Ya- 

leliberation.    His  next  object  was  to  lencia. 

place  the  prisoners  he  had  emancipated  This  extraordinary  leader  might 
beyond  tne  casuidty  of  recapture.  He  often  have  doubled  or  trebled  the 
marched  through  many  villages,  and  amount  of  his  force,  so  popular  had 
across  many  mountains,  sometimes  In    his  successes  made  him ;  but  he  had 

40*' 
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no  personal  yanity,  no  desire  to  be  another  convoy ;  but  he  had  now  be- 

the  general  of  a  host :  his  ambition  come  so  notoriously  formidable,  tbat 

was  bounded  to  the  reputation  of  first  General  Abb^   recently  appointed 

of  the  guerillas,  and  he  was  often  French  governor  of  Navarre,  directed 

heard  to  say,  he  could  manage  four  or  every  corps  in  his  command  to  unite 

five  thousand  men,  but  that  he  should  in  combined  movements  to  put  him 

be  lost  at  the  head  of  a  regular  or  down.    Abb^  was  an  active,  able  of- 

numerous  army.                        ^  ficer,  and  Mina  with  much  difficulty 

In  October,  1811,  Mina  descended  escaped  from  his  clutches.    He  was 

from  the  mountains  of  Leon,  and  enter-  often  heard  to  say  that  no  general 

ed  Navarre  with  an  organized  band  of  ever  gave  him  so  much  trouble,  or 

above  five  thousand  in  number.    They  proved  so  truly  formidable  to  him. 

were  well  armed,but  in  want  of  clothing  In  1813,  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 

and  ammunition,  with  which,  through  when  Clauzel,  with  the  wreck  of  the 

the  agency  of  Mr.  Tupper,  our  consul  French  army,  was  slackly  pursued  by 

at  Valencia,  they  were  soon  abun-  the  Duke  of  Wellinfi[ton,  Mina  dis- 

dantl^  supplied.    A  general  plan  of  played  tactical  ability  far  beyond  wbat 

invasion  was  discussed,  in  conjunction  might  have  been  expected  from  a  par- 

with  Duran  and  the  £hnpecinado,but  tizan  general.  He  imposed  upon  Clau> 

the  three  leaders  were  unable  to  agree,  zel  a  belief  that  the  whole  allied  anuy 

and  each  then  acted  upon  his  own  re-  were  close  upon  his  track,  took  from 

sources.    Two  were  speedily  discom-  him  three   hundred  prisoners,  and 

fited,  but  Mina  contrived  to  cut  off  forced  that  skilful  stxutegist  to  de* 

and  either  kill  or  make  prisoners  of  a  stroy  some  of  his  artiUeiy  and  heavy 

whole  battalion  of   Italians,   while  bag^ge,  and  retire  rapidly  to  Jacca. 

crossing  a  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  During  the  blockade  of  rampeluna 

of    Huesca.    The   French   generals,  bv  0'I)onnel  and  Carlos  D'Espan^ 

Reille  and  Musnier,  exasperated  at  Mina  and  his  guerillas  again  did  gooa 

this  misfortune,  spread  around  their  service  as  a  covering  corp&  But  when 

columns  to  intercept  him ;  but  he  con-  the  Allies  entered  France,  the  Spa- 

trived  to  evade  them,  and,  between  n lards  began  to  pay  off  old  scores 

fiL'liting  and  rapid  marches,  reached  on  their  invaders  by  plundering  and 

Motrico,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  with  murdering  to  such  an  extent,  tbat 

luH  captives.    The  Iris,  an  English  Lord  Wellington  was  compelled  \o 

frigate,  took  some  off  his  hands,  and  send  the  greater  portion  of  tnem  back 

the  remainder  were  sent  on  to  Cor-  to  their  own  country.  Someof  Mmas 

unna,  through  the  Asturian  moun-  battalions  mutinied,  and  were  fore- 

taius,  but  only  thirtv-six  out  of  three  most  in  these  excesses,  which  mate- 

hunclred  arrived.    The  rest  were  shot  rially  impeded  the  Knglinh  seneral  s 

by  the  escort,  under  pretext  that  they  comprehensive  plans,  tarnishing  at 

iiiade  a  noise  near  a  French  post !  the  same  time  tneir  own  reputation, 

These,  and  similar  acts,  such  as  shoot-  and  exposing  themselves  to  defeats 

ing  prisoners  in  retaliation,  in  the  which  somewhat  d^iminished  the  credit 

ratio  of  ten  or  even  twenty  to  one,  as  of  their  renowned  commander, 

practised  bv  the  curate  Merino,  Na-  The  subsequent  career  of  Mioa,  al- 

pier  says,  "were  recorded  with  com-  though  he  lived  to  1836,  and  reached 

placency  in  the  English  newspapers,  the  age  of  fiftv-four,  furnishes  less 

and  met  with  no  public  disapproba-  satisfactory  and  less  remarkable  ma- 

tion."  terials  for  biography  than  his  short 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1812,  Mina  and  meteoric  course  as  a  leader  of 

attacked  and  defeated  with  great  loss  guerillas.    In  that  capacity  alone  ve 

a  Polish  regiment,  escorting  an  enor-  treat  of  him  in  this  short  notice.  Aiter 

mous  convoy  of  treasure,  prisoners,  the  general  peace  of  1814,  he  soon 

baggage,  camp  followers,  and  inva-  discovered,  in  common  with  all  Spa- 

lided  officers  returning  to  France.  All  niards  who  really  loved  their  coonto'* 

the  Spanish  prisoners  were  released,  that  in  fiehting  for  the  restoration  of 

and  joined  Mina's  band ;  and  it  was  Ferdinand  the    Seventh,    they  had 

said  that  at  least  one  million  of  francs  restored  a  monardi   who  was  al> 

(£40,000),  fell  into  his  hands,  besides  most  equally  compounded   between 

the  equipages,  arms,  stores,  and  a  despotism,  imbecility,  and  a  ^stem- 

quantity  of  church  plate.    On  the  atic  evasion  of  his  solemn  engage- 

28th  of  the  same  month,  he  captured  ments.   Mina  endeavoured  to  produce 
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a  reaction  against  the  existing  system,  first  orden  and  jzreat  attempts  were 

in    his  native  province,  but  failed,  made  to  lionize  nim,  from  wiiich  he 

and  sought  an  asylum  in   France,  shrank    with    unaffected    modesty. 

where  Louis  the  Eighteenth  not  only  Sheridan  Knowles   inscribed  '' Vir- 

protected,  but  granted  him  a  pension,  ginius''  to  the  guerilla  chief,  with 

in  1822  he  returned  to  Spain,  under  this  laconic  flourisn:  '*  Illustrious  man ! 

an  expectation  that  Ferdinand  would,  to  yon  I  dedicate  this  play.    Who 

At  last,  be  true  to  the  constitution  to  will  demand  my  reasonsT'    On  the 

which  he  had  most  reluctantly  yielded  accession  of  Queen  Christina,  Mioa 

nnder  compulsion.    Mina  was  then  returned  to  his  own  country,  received 

appointed   Captain-General   of  the  an  important  command,  and  took  an 

three  armies  of  Navarre,  Catalonia,  active  part  against  Don  Carlos.    But 

and  Arragon,  but  again,  in  1823,  found  he  added  litUe  to  his  earlier  fame  in 

it  prudent  to  leave  Spain,  and  come  that  sanguinary  contest,  his  measures 

to  England.    He  was  cordially  wel-  partaking  fuUv  of  the  savage  ani- 

comed  as  a  hero  and  patriot  of  the  mosity  with  which  it  was  pursued. 
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Faom  Calais  to  Constantinople,  and  as  soon  as  the  conspimtor  is  desig- 

froin  Archan^i^el  to  the  Gut  of  Gib-  nated  in  the  Senate  House,  Europe  is 

raltar,  there  is  nothing  but  distress  of  relieved  and  the  Commonwealth  safe, 

nations,  with  perplexity.     Nations  It  is  rather  the  case  of  a  break  up  of 

have  either  risen  against  their  former  the   old   patrician    Eiu'ope,  and  of 

rulers,  as  in  Italy,  or  are  rising,  as  in  Caesar  rismg  up  at  the  head  of  his 

Poland  and  Himgary.    So  unquiet  is  soldiery  to  lead  the  democrary  in  tlie 

the  political  barometer  that,  in  a  few  name  of  libertv.    The  causes  of  tlie 

hours,  the  glass  shifts  from  fair  to  present  convulsions  lie  as  deep  as 

much  wind.    One  day  the  news  from  those  which  broke  up  the  Roman 

Paris  is  all  pacific,  and,  as  we  begin  Republic  and  founded  the  Empire. 

to  calculate  on  it,  storm  signals  come  The  old  monarchies  of  absolute  £u- 

flashing  bv,to  say  that  all  is  unsettled  rope  are  as  effete  as  the  Patrician 

again,  and  that  we  must  prepare  for  families  who  long  monopolized  the 

the  worst    It  is  no  use  consulting  liberties  of  Rome.    Outside  this  pri- 

the  weather-wise  in  cases  like  these,  vileged  class  was  a  fierce  democracy. 

Some  give  the  French  Emperor  ere-  clamouring  for  their  rights,  and  de- 

dit  for  seeing  beforehand  what  is  manding  that  the  barriers  of  privilege 

about  to  happen  in  Europe,  that  he  should  be  broken  down  in  their  favour. 

can  vaticinate  peace  or  war,  for  the  They  had  clamoured  long  and  in  vain, 

simple  reason  that  he  holds  in  leash  For  centuries  they  had  made  seces- 

the  dogs  of  war,  to  let  them  slip,  at  sions  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  had  obtained 

any  moment,  either  on  the  Rhine  or  tribunes  of  their  own  appointment, 

the  Po.    This,  of  course,  is  a  simple  and  even  places  in  the  Senate  ;  but 

key  to  all  the  imbroglio.    But  Europe  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  until  they  got 

is  not  yet  a  French  chess-board,  with  the  army  on  their  part,  when  a  rene- 

the  Emperor  for  the  champion-player,  ffadc  noble  took  the  popular  side,  and, 

and  the  nationalities  for  the  pawns  fltished  with  conquest,  became  the 

which  he  throws  forward  when  he  idol  of  the  people ;   then  the  Patri- 

wants  to  take  castles,  knights,  or  ciatewentdown.  like  Pompey^s  comely 

bishops.    Such  explanations  are  far  youths  before  tne  feri  faciem  of  the 

too  plausible  to  bie  true.     It  saves  stem  old  tenth  legion ;   then  was 

trouble,  of  course,  to  lay  to  the  ac-  formed  an  alliance  between  Cassar  and 

count  of  one  man  all  the  imquiet  under  the  democracy.    Imperialism  was  po- 

which  Europe  now  groans    But  the  pular  because  it  pumshed  the  an<;te/}n« 

real  cause  of  this  unrest  lies  far  deejyer  noblesK  ;  and  before  the  throne  of  the 

than  the  busy  plotting  brain  that  sits  master  of  thirty  legions  prince  and 

watching  the  telepaph  wires  in  a  peasant  bowed  alike, 
closet  in  the  Tuilenes.    It  is  not  the       Continental  Europe  is  unquiet  at 

case  of  a  Catiline  conspiracy,  when,  present,  because  it  is  passing  through 
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the  throes  of  revolutioiii  the  same  as  Warsaw,  during  the  disturbanoeBtheit 
those  of  ancient  Rome.  Oa^sarism  is  which  followed  upon  the  anniyerBaiT 
ascendant  in  France,  where  the  people  of  the  battle  of  Grochow,  marched 
bow  the  neck  contentedly  before  the  under  the  windows  of  the  French 
military  chief  who  represents  the  consulate,  shouting  vu-'eM  for  the  Em- 
principles  of  1789,  and  the  abolition  peror  Napoleon.  It  is  a  popular  in- 
of  all  feudal  priyileges.  The  rest  of  stinct  throuj^hout  Europe  to  claim 
iEurope  is  smitten  with  this  passion  the  French  Emperor  as  the  champion 
for  Cffisarism.  The  more  oppressed  a  of  oppressed  nationalities.  It  is  not 
country  has  been  the  more  democracy  that  they  love  CsBsarism,  but  that 
has  risen  against  this  repression,  and  they  hate  their  feudal  tyrants :  and  if 
now  calls  for  revolution  as  the  only  there  is  no  other  way.  out  of  legiti- 
means  of  riddance  from  their  present  mate  misrule,  except  tnrough  Fr^ch 
tyrant  Secessions  have  taken  place  imperialism,  then  welcome  even  the 
innumerable.  America  has  been  peo-  French,  so  long  as  their  coming  shall 
pled  in  many  parts  bv  discontented  seal  the  downfall  of  the  old  aheo- 
Germans,  Italians,  and  Poles,  flving  lutism. 

from  worse  oppression  than  that  wnich  Thus,Napoleon  III.  represents  a  prin- 
planted  a  New  England  under  the  cipleasweilasa  defieat.  Weonlyniink 
Dtuarts.  But  secession  leaves  the  sore  of  him  as  the  nephew  of  the  Gorsi- 
open  as  ever:  and  the  only  remedy  can  General  whom  Wellington  defeat- 
which  will  be  effectual  is  a  revolution  ed  at  Waterloo;  but  in  the  eyes  of  mil- 
as  sweeping  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and  lions  of  Italians,  Hungarians,  Oroati, 
Ital^,  as  that  which  abolished  the  Poles,  Roumelians,  Serbs,  and  Wal- 
Patriciate  in  Borne,  and  the  ancieH  lachians,  he  represents  a  sacred  prin- 
regime  in  France.  ciple :  he  is  democracy,  with  mwa 
The  remedy,  it  is  ^iie,  is  almost  as  sword,  conie  to  reckon  with  tlieir  op- 
bad  as  the  disease :  for  the  first  genera-  pressors.  We  fure  not  surprised  that 
tion  infinitely  worse.  But  the  fault  Dred,  in  the  great  disnial  swamp, 
lies  with  those  who  have  refused  re-  should  become  a  dreamy  enthusiast, 
form  so  long  that  now  their  people  and  rave  about  the  day  of  vengeance 
will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  and  the  year  of  the  redeemecL  m  th« 
revolution.  Italy  has  swept  out  her  lofty  language  of  Isaiah  and  Esekif L 
petty  tyrants  at  Naples,  Modena,  and  He  has  heard  the  bloodhound's  bay 
Florence,  and  Hungary  and  Poland  close  to  his  lair;  he  has  seen  the 
are  clamouring  for  the  same  deliver-  rattlesnake's  glistering  eye  feslened 
ances.  These  nationalities  are  to  a  on  him  as  he  couched  in  his  covert ; 
Napoleon  what  the  pleb9  were  to  a  he  has  fed  on  berries  wtiich  have 
Csesar.  He  will  use  them  for  his  own  fevered  his  brain  and  poisoned  hii 
purpose,  and  turn  their  wrongs  into  a  blood,  and  so  he  is  hardly  master  o( 
step-ladder  for  his  ambition.  But  it  his  thoughts  or  feelinn  Surdly 
is  Dlindness  to  the  lessons  of  history  there  is  an  oppression  wnich  drives 
to  fall  foul  of  imperialism  for  using  even  wise  men  mad»  much  more  a 
democracy  to  serve  its  own  end.  Let  poor  ignorant  and  hunted  slave 
the  present  rulers  of  Europe  do  what  This  is  the  condition  of  nearly  An 
the  patricians  of  Rome  refused  to  do  whole  of  the  Austrian  and  Tnrkisk 
till  it  was  too  late— let  them  heartily  Empires  and  of  a  great  part  of  Bnasia 
4K>n8ent  to  share  their  power — ^let  Conservatives  in  tais  countiy.  th« 
them  not  make  a  mock  of  the  people  gentlemen  of  England  who  sit  at  nomt 
by  using  their  name  only  as  an  instru-  at  ease,  may  denounce  th^se  finds  u 
ment  of  opfHiession,  as  the  Senate  of  fanatictd  di^turb^^  ol  the  peaoe  ot 
Borne  used  the  S,  P,  Q.  B»  obliter-  Europe.  Those  who  do  so  want  the 
ating  in  practice  what  they  retained  philosophis  temper  to  see  that  a  Uas- 
in  name — that  the  people  shared  in  eini  is  the  counterpart  of  a  Pk  S^ona 
the  Government  of  Borne  with  the  an  Orsini  of  a  l^^^neis  Josei^  a  Bo- 
Senate— «nd  then  democracy  will  be  bert  Blum  of  a  Fi^dmok  WilUaat 
no  longer  the  ally  of  imperiedism,  the  The  vtolenee  of  the  levohltioitafy 
nationaiitieBwill  not  send  deputations  fever  in  1661  is  tke  sseasore  of  Ike 
to  a  Napc^eon,  laying  tlieir  lives  and  reactiooaiy  excesses  sinoe  I84&  A« 
fortunos  at  his  feet^  if  ho  will  only  surdy  as  ague  follows  malatia,  <^ 
order  his  legi<ms  to  march  on  the  Asiatic  chokra  alii^ta  on  die  vn- 
B(hine  or  the  Vistula.    The  crowd  in  drained,  ill-paved  alfeys  of  Eumpe,  9^* 
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urely  tbc   convulsionB  into  which  rivalry  is  laid  aaide  and  protection 

entral  Europe  ib  now  thrown  are  no-  and  advice  the  tradition  of  office.  The 

hing   else   than    the  tetantui    fit  tradition  ia  handed  on  from  Ministry 

rought  on  bythe  strychnia  of  abeo-  to  Ministiy.    Lord  John  Bnsaeirs  de- 

ite   rula     The   Jeauita  are   thus  sire  to  maintain  the  Austrian  Empire 

oomed  to  overreach  themselves  again  intact  is  little  less  sincere  than  Lord 

nd  again.    Bv  a  stroke  of  devemess  Malmesbury's.  But  the  time  has  come 

liey  aucoeedea  in  tutoring  the  young  when  the  two  sick  men  must  die  toge- 

lind  of  Francis  Joseph  when  heir  ther.    The  Nationalities  will  have  to 

resumptive  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  be  bandaged  together  no  longer  by  the 

'bey  moved  the  mind  that  moved  the  tourniquet  of  rachas  and  Feldseug- 

impire.    Absolutism  was  safe  under  meistera  We,  in  this  country,  who  do 

jrh  tutelage,  and  the  cause  of  the  notfeelthehardship,andwhoon]vlook 

trder  went  prosperously  on  for  awhile  on  Turkey  and  Austria  as  sand-bags 

1  the  wake  of  the  law  and  order  against  Russia  on  the  west  and  south, 

rhich  it  upheld.    But  now  the  col-  do  not  affect  to  feel  for  the  unhappy 

Ipse  haa  come.    It  was  easier  to  tutor  condition  of  the  nations  sewn  up  in  the 

a  Emperor  than  an  Empire,  and  to  sack  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  misrule: 

irect  one  conscience  than  to  pacify  We  take  a  diplomatic  view  onlv  of 

ite  beliiea  muUorum  capUum — the  their  existence.    We  know  nothing 

eople.    The  rule  of  a  Camarilla  go-  of  Hungary  except  as  a  province  of  an 

emlng  out  of  a  oonfesaion-box  has  ancient  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 

roken  down  completely.    Fii'st,  the  nothing  of  the  Herz^B^ovina,  but  a  re- 

dncordat  was  thrown  over  to  lull  the  bellioua  province  of  our  verv  good 

torm,  then  the  reactionary  clic][ue  of  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Grand  Turk, 

khwartflenbeigs,    and   Rivoli,    and  But  diplomatic  pedantry  like  this  will 

iachs,  and  all  kinds  of  promises  held  not  keep   Turkey  or  Austria  alive 

ut  of  good  behaviour  for  the  time  to  longer  than  they  can  live  on  their  own 

om&     But  it  seems  all  to  little  pur*  internal  resourcea    And  it  will  be  all 

»ose.     Trap  iard^  as  Lamartine  said  the  worse  for  us  when  the  day  of 

u  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  only  reckoning  comes,  and  the  National!- 

a-aveybecausethe  only  unselfish  mem-  ties  start  asunder,  to  lead  by  them- 

»er  of  the  deposed  lamily  of  Louis  selves,  or  to  form  new  political  com- 

^hilippCL    Ministers  like  Baron  Yon  fainations.    Perhaps  it  may  be  pre- 

»(^hmerling  will  have  the  unhappiness  mature  for  us  to  interfere  or  to  offer 

0  see  all  their  constitutional  reforms  to  revise  the  IVIap  of  Europe  as  Pari- 

hrown  back  upon  them  by  the  na-  sian  printsellers  do  whenever  they 

ions  who  thoroughly   distrust  the  want  to  cause  asensation  in  their  shop- 

rhola  Hapsbuig  Lorraine  dynasty,  windows.    But  we  should  not  obsti- 

.'hepeopIeKnowthe  Jesuits  weU,  and  nately  keep  our  eyes  closed  to  the 

xo  persuaded  that  one  of  their  pupils  eventualities  that  may  happen  any 

9  inoorrigiUe ;  he  has  engrainea  their  day  on  the  Danube,  and  through- 

trinciplea  into  his  mental  composition,  out  the  whole  east  of  Europe.    Aa 

0  that  if  they  cannot  be  touched,  no  far  as  our  influence  goes,  it  should 
iioro  can  he.  We  may  lament  it  or  extend,  not  to  patching  up  what  is 
lot,  but  the  break  up  of  the  Austrian  rotten,  and  which  onlv  makes  the 
ianuire  appears  as  mevitable  as  that  rent  worse  at  ever^  patch,  but  to  cut- 
»f  the  Turkish.  Turkey  is  dving  for  ting  the  cloth  agam  to  a  new  pattern 
rant  of  Turks,  and  Austria  for  want  Whenever  we  gist  the  shears  in  our 
f  Aiistrians.  The  little  duchy  on  the  hand.  Some  Confederation  of  the 
(Orders  of  Germany  and  the  Tyrol  Danube  would  answer  our  purpose 
an  no  more  supply  the  life-blood  for  quite  as  well  as  either  Austria  or 

1  centralixed  despotism,  than  the  Turkey.  If  we  let  the  opportunity 
IHirks  of  Stamboul  can  keep  up  the  slipby,  Russia  may  bring  out  her  Con- 
ippearaooe  of  unitv  among  the  mixed  federation,  which,  like  that  of  the 
milUtnde  firom  tne  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  set  up  by  Napoleon,  in  1606, 
cluphratea  who  call  the  Sultan  Padi-  may  be  only  an  ontiying  province  of 
hah.  It  is  a  tradition  of  British  the  great  empire  which  it  ought  to 
tatesmanship  to  help  those  crippled  bank  out  from  further  encroachments 
tmpires  to  hobble  on  as  long  as  they  on  its  neighbours.  It  is  a  hopeful 
An.  Constantinople  and  Vienna  are  sign,  at  least,  that  Moldavia  and  Wal* 
jmbaasieB  of  the  highest  rank  when  lachia  are  united,  though  it  was  i^i 
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spite  of  British  diplomacy.    So*little  her  frontier  on  from  the  Pmth  to  the 

did  we  see  our  tnie  interest,  that  we  Danube.    Never  was  there  a  more 

endeavoured  to  check  the  combina-  tempting  opportunity  than  the  pre- 

tion  which  suits  our  policv,  as  well  sent ;  but  if  she  leaves  the  two  sick 

as  meets  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  men  of  Vienna  and  Constantinople 

Blinded  by  our  traditional  policy  of  alone,  it  is  because  she  is  sick  herself, 

not  weakening  the  Sultan,  we  thought  and  has  too  much  on  hands  in  Po- 

to  strengthen  him  by  keeping  his  re-  land  and  Russia  Proper  to  meddle 

volted  provinces  weak  and  divided,  much  in  forei^^  affairs, 

never  thinking  that  whatever  kept  Serf  emancipation  and  a  rising  in 

them   weak  served  the  interest  of  Warsaw  are  enough  to  task  all  the 

Eussia  more  than  it  did  even  the  in-  energies  of  the  young  emperor.   Alex- 

terest  of  Turkey.    When  a  change  is  ander  II.  is  now  on  his  trial,  and  it  is 

inevitable,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  almost  more  than  we  can  expect  to 

accept  it  frankly  and  make  the  most  find  his  new-bom  liberaUsm  stand  the 

of  it,  relying  on  new  combinations  rude  shock  it  has  received  in  Poland, 

springing  up,  out  of  which  we  can  make  When  autocrats  like  tiie  Czar  of  all 

our  account  as  well  as  out  of  the  old.  the  Russias  grant  constitutions,  they 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  see  should  be  received  as  our  municipal 

without  regret  Hungary  and  Croatia  towns  received  their  charters  from 

declare  for  independence  of  Austria.  James  II.,  on  bended  knees,  and  with 

It  is  only  three  centuries  ago  since  accents  of  contrition  for  their  bold- 

the  two  Jagellon  crowns  of  Hungary  ness  in  asking  for  such  rights.    Bot 

and  Bohemia  fell  in  by  marriage  to  Warsaw  appears  to  be  lost  to  all  sen^ 

the  fortunate  heiress-hunting  house  of  propriety.    It  is  not  satisfied  with 

of  Hapsburg,  and   have   continued  the  slice  of  constitutional  cake  it  has 

ever  since  its  proudest  jewels.    Bur-  got  from  the  great  parish  beadle  of 

gundy,  Spain,  and  the  Milanese  have  Russia.    It  has  actually  committed 

dropped  off  from  time  to  time,  but  the  offence  of  sending  up  its  plate  for 

Hungary  and  Bohemia   have   been  more.    St.  Petersburg  is  agnast,  and 

held   ever   since,  and   would   have  the  whole  of  Russia  struct  dumb  at 

continued  Austiian  for  ever  but  for  such  impudence.    But  the  beadle  has 

the  bad  faith  of  their  rulers.    Should  recovered  breath  and  knocked  Oli- 

Hungary,  then,  reassert  her  former  ver  down  for    his  assurance.     An 

independence,  are  we  to  stand  on  unarmed   crowd   assembled  at  the 

punctilio,  and  not   to   acknowledge  governor's  palace  to  petition  for  the 

this  new  nation  because  we  do  not  restoration  of  the  old  kingdom  of 

see  how  she  will  take  the  place  of  Poland.    Cavalry  and  infantiy  were 

the  old  Enipire  as  a  rampart  against  ordered  out,  shots  were  fired  on  the 

Russia  7    Such  is  too  often  the  tone  defenceless  multitude,  and  a  him- 

of  Downing-street,  as  much  under  a  dred  lives  or  more — ^for  the  num- 

Palmerston   as   a   Derby  Ministry,  bers  are   carefully  concealed— have 

But  the  country  is  really  wiser  than  paid   the   penalty  of  their   temer- 

hcr  statesmen,  precisely  because  it  ity  in   pressing   the   Czar   to  put 

knows  nothing  of  the  noble  art  of  his  good   intentions   into   practice, 

diplomacy.     The    coimtry    admires  Constitutions,  it  seems,  in  Russia, 

Kossuth  and  respects  the  brave  Hun-  like  revolutions  elsewhere,  are  not 

garian  people,  and  the  country  will  made  with  rose-water.    The  Czar  has 

prove  that  it  was  more  longsighted  slain  his   hecatomb  on  the  newly- 

m   the   end  than   the   professional  raised  altar  of  Polish  liberty.    He 

statesmen,  for  a  free  people  is  the  has  signed  her  Magna  Chiurta  in  the 

only   barrier    against    Russian    en-  blood  of  her  citizens,  but  whetha 

croachment     Austria  and  Turkey,  such  a  compact  is  likelv  to  be  lasting 

as  they  now  are  constituted,  invite  is  very  doubtful     Blood  calls  for 

instead  of  repel  aggression.     It  is  blood,  and  Warsaw  still  wean  her 

only  because  Kussia  is  nearly  bank-  weeds,  and  will  not  r^oioe,  although 

rupt  herself  that  she  does  not  pour  she  is  offered  a  semi-independeDce 

her  troops  into  the  valley  of  the  and  the  show  of  a  separate  and  a 

Danube,  as  a  set-off  to  the  French  nation^  administration, 

occupation  of  Syria.    Were  Russia  It  is  to  Italy  that  we  are  to  look 

in  the  state  in  which  she  was  ten  for  the  match  which  has  fired  this 

yeoTQ  ago,  she  would  have  pushed  long  train  of  explosion&  Oeotial^- 
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ope  has  caught  the  contagion  of  flick  bed  John  de  Wickliffe  rose  to 
iberty  from  Southern.  Italy— the  nonplus  the  monks  for  many  a  year 
ast  of  the  nationalities— is  now  the  —to  preach  the  Gospel  l)oldly  in 
irst  to  regain  her  liberties  as  a  na-  Oxford  and  London ;  and,  after  sow- 
ion  ;  and  the  topstone  has  been  put  Ing  the  seeds  of  Lollardisin.  which 
•n  the  work,  by  the  proclamation  of  bore  fruit  a  centurv  after  to  tne  great 
»lctor  Emmanuel,  as  King  of  Italy,  Reformation,  to  aie  in  a  good  old 
.nd  his  acknowledgment  as  such  at  age  in  his  own  chancel  at  Lutter- 
he  British  Court  All  that  Italy  now  worth.  Rome  is  not  dead,  though  ten 
rants  is  a  capital,  and  that  cannot  be  thousand  nriests,  friars,  and  nuns 
ong  withheld.  Count  Cavour  has  have  watcned  for  her  obsequies, 
ipenly  declared  that  he  must  go  to  There  is  life  in  the  old  city  vet ;  and 
[tome;  and  the  Italian  Parliament  the  ten  thousand  holy  idlers  who 
neet  at  the  base  of  that  Ara  Cceli  Suck  her  strength  out,  and  live  on  the 
Jhurch,  where  Gibbon  met  a  body  decay  of  all  around  them,  will  find 
»f  bare-footed  friars  chanting  in  a  pro-  to  their  surprise  that  she  can  shake 
session,  which  suggested  to  him  the  them  off,  and  become  the  hearth  and 
bought  of  writing  on  the  decline  and  altar  of  the  Parliament  and  people  of 
all  of  the  Roman  empire.  Times  are  Italy.  It  Lb  not  in  the  power  of  hu- 
iltered  since  1761,  wnen  Gibbon,  like  man  obstinacy  to  stave  this  off  much 
Tolney,  was  musing  on  the  ruins  of  longer.  The  Pope-King  is  tenacious 
'mpires,  and  concluding  that  Rome  of  life ;  and  while  he  can  humour  the 
van  a  city  of  the  past,  as  much  as  French,  he  reckons  on  remaining  mas- 
3.ibylon,  Tyre,  or  Carthage.  The  cry  ter  of  Rome.  But  he  is  no  more  a 
»r  the  Saxon  pilgrims,  as  the}r  saw  king  than  Charles  I.  in  the  Scots 
he  Coliseum  stiU  a  majestic  pile  in  camp.  When  the  Northern  Presbv- 
he  eighth  centuir,  has  turned  out  to  terians  got  their  price  from  the  South- 
je  nearer  the  mark — "While  the  Coli-  ern  Inifependento,  the  game  was  up 
(euro  stands,  Rome  shall  stand ;  and  with  Charles,  ne  was  bartered  at 
rhen  Rome  falls,  the  world.''  Rome  Newcastle  for  a  consideration;  and, 
las  renewed  her  youth  twice,  likeche  Jineling  the  pounds  Scotch  in  their 
^agle — once,  as  the  city  of  the  Caesars,  pockets,  the  canny  Scots  rode  over 
ind  a^in  as  the  city  of  the  Popes,  the  Border,  with  a  lii^ht  heart  and  a 
%.  third  time  she  is  renewing  lier  heavy  purse.  So  wilTit  fare  with  his 
routh,  by  reviving  the  memories  Holiness.  The  French  are  his  stanch 
nore  sacred  and  venerable  than  either  friends  and  protectors  till  the  price 
)f  these — she  is  to  become  again  the  has  been  arranged  between  Cavour 
;ity  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  and  Napoleon.  Alreadv  there  are 
flome.  Still  does  that  magioed  quadri-  whispers  about  the  islana  of  Sardinia, 
iteral  S.  P.  Q.  R  meet  the  eye  on  the  whicii  is  conveniently  near  Corsica, 
iapitol  —still  is  it  emblazoned  on  the  and  another  stepping-stone  across 
nunicipal  banner  borne  before  the  from  France  to  Algiers.  If  the  Pope 
k>nator  of  Rome,  in  his  procession  to  could  be  induced  to  become  titular 
he  Vatican — still  are  the  Roman  peo-  sovereign  of  Sardinia,  France  would 
)le  reminded  of  these  great  memo-  take  care  of  all  temporal  matters  for 
iea.  At  last,  Madame  de  StaeFs  sar-  him  in  the  island,  and,  like  the  Ty<^<>on 
tasm,  that  they  are  a  people  who  of  Japan,  relieve  the  Mikado  of  all 
lave  mistaken  memories  tor  nopes,  is  labour  but  that  of  saying  mass  and 
ibout  to  be  falsified.  Disappointed  hearing  confessions.  When  the  time 
i  hundred  times,  they  are  not  going  comes  tor  selling  the  Pope,  he  will  be 
x»  wait  for  ever,  till  the  malaria  has  sold  as  unscrupulously  as  Charles  was 
^ept  into  the  very  heart  of  the  citv,  at  Newcastle ;  and  he  has  only  him- 
tna  made  the  Cono  as  uninhabitable  self  to  blame  for  trusting  his  person 
fcs  the  Camuagna.  When  the  monks  so  long  in  the  French  camp,  which 
thought  John  WickHffe  was  dead,  Rome  nas  been  to  her  for  the  last 
ihey  came  round  his  bed  to  feast  twelve  years, 
their  eyes  on  their  enemy,  dead  be-  The  French  chambers.  Upper  and 
fore  them,  but  he  gathered  strength,  Lower,  have  met,  and  blustered  in  the 
ind  lifted  himself  up  in  the  bed,  ex-  cause  of  Legitimacy  and  Divine  right, 
claiming,  **  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  till  Paris  nas  become  ashamea  of 
And  dedare  the  works  of  tne  Lord."  their  proceedings,  and  calls  for  their 
And  so  it  proved  in  fact    From  that  dissc^ution.  If  it  pleases  a  few  obsca- 
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rantists,  like  Keller,  and  Kalk,  and  elevate  a  few  revolted  colonies  into 
Plichon— a  duke  or  two  with  a  his-  the  si'eat  S^ead-Eagle  Bepublic  of 
torical  name,  and  the  five  salaried  the  west  They  tell  us,  and  it  is 
cardinalsL  who  sit  as  senators  hy  the  too  true  to  he  denied,  that  ihebnlk  of 
favour  of  the  Emperor— to  use  pas-  the  English  nation  supported  George 
sionate  language  on  behalf  of  the  lit.  in  his  obstinacy.  If  the  kiiitf 
Pope,  their  insignificance  is  their  best  were  blinded  by  pride^  the  electors  of 
excuse — ^they  have  no  reputation  to  Bristol  were  also  blinaed  by  commer- 
destroy ;  and  if  they  succeed  even  in  cial  cupidity  to  the  real  position  of 
pulling  down  the  Assembly  about  the  revolted  colonists.  The  sovereign 
their  ears,  they  are  too  small  to  be  would  not  ^ive  up  his  right  totaxhii 
crushed  in  the  ruin.  But  have  Guizot  transatlantic  subjects  with  the  con- 
and  his  friends  no  resard  for  their  sent  of  parliament ;  but  Bristol  also 
fame,  to  lend  themselves  to  a  fac-  would  not  give  up  its  monopolv  of  tho 
tiouB  opposition  at  anv  price?  Are  colonial  trade,  and  the  rignt  to  carry 
statesmen  to  measure  their  opinions  tea,  woollens,  and  hardware^  in  Brit* 
by  their  hatred  to  the  Emperor,  an4  ish  bottoms,  and  no  other.  It  may 
to  adopt  one  policy  because  he  in-  be  humiliating  to  our  national  pride, 
clines  to  another }  By  such  miser-  out  the  sovereign  people  were  as  pur- 
able  .  courses,  Orleanism  is  wearing  blind  as  the  sovereign  himself.  Save 
put  the  little  respect  remaining  for  it  and  except  one  or  two  gi'eat  men,  who 
in  France.  Guizot  and  Bishop  Dupan-  towered  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
loup,  banded  together  to  advocate  the  men  of  their  day — a  Chatham  in  the 
t'ope's  temporal  sovereignty,  and  so  Lords,  and  a  Burke  in  the  Cbmmons— 
to  thwart  the  Emperor,  is  a  memU  the  whole  community  went  into  the 
liance  so  bad  that  we  look  to  the  American  war  quite  as  heutily  as  the 
tables  of  affinity,  beginning  \vith— -a  king.  It  was  not  a  kin^a  war  onlr, 
nmn  may  not  marry  ms  grandmother,  it  was  a  people's  war  quite  as  much. 
With  wnat  a  quiet  smile  the  Man  of  In  a  fair  fight  between  the  mother 
Destiny  must  watch  the  doctrinaire  country  and  her  colonies^  t^e  colonies 
Quisot,  putting  on  the  Pope's  night-  beat  the  mother  country,  and  tMight 
cap;  and  extinguishing  himself  for  ever  her  a  lesson  which  we  smul  never  for- 
amid  the  ridicule  of  nine  Frenchmen  get.  We  thank  America  for  thia^ 
put  of  ten.  Buch  are  the  follies  which  but  where  is  President  Liaoolii's  phi- 
disappointed  ambition  will  commit,  losophy,  that  he  cannot  disoem  thai 
It  is  like  the  Deistical  Bolin^broke  his  position  to  the  revolted  SouUi  is 
passing  over  to  dote  with  the  foolish  identical  with  that  of  Ixird  Kortfa. 
and  fat  old  Pretender,  at  St.  Ger-  We  are  compelled  to  ask  the  fool's 
main*s— the  friend  of  Atterbuiy,  Pope,  Question.  ^^Hast  thou  philosophy, 
and  Swift,  carrying  the  gold  stick  shepherd  1"  Can  it  be  that  the  man 
among  a  small  circle  of  pensioners,  in  the  field  cannot  see  the  mi|itaktti 
amia  the  shrugs  and  the  smiles  of  the  which  are  so  plain  to  us  who  atuid  oa 
courtiers  of  Versailles,  who  could  only  the  ditch)  Mow  is  it  thiU  Ameri- 
pity  his  fatuity.  cans  who  were  so  quick  to  see  the 
£[e  is  a  good  hurlei — the  Irish  pro*  error  of  England  in  1776,  cannot  see 
verb  sav^ — who  fitands  on  the  ditch,  their  own  in  1861 1 
We  in  tms  country  stand  calmly  by  to  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  phases 
scan  the  mistakes  pade  in  the  great  of  European  poUtica  repeating  them- 
nurling  match  between  North  and  selves  on  free  Americui  saiL  Preiii- 
Soutli  in  America.  "Hast  thou  dent  Lincoln  is  a  legitimist  of  the 
ubilosophy,  Lincoln."  we  may  say,  as  first  water  \  ne  stands  on  the  divine 
Touclistono  to  the  shepherd ;  "not  to  right  of  the  Declaration  of  Is4Q>eBd- 
^el^atyour  poptio)}  to  the  Confed-  ence.  He  tallu  in  the  bn^ve  old 
grated  S^tea  m  identical  with  that  of  I'ory  stf  le  of  the  right  to  rovolt  as  a 
l^ord  KortH  to  the  United  States  in  contradicl^on  in  terms.  !n>e  Whigs 
1776  f  Amencans  are  never  tired  of  in  the  da}^  of  Locke  mi^e  this  Mep» 
dedaiini^gaUhe  obstinacy  of  George  which  their  opponents  were  not  slow 
ill.,  iJbe  auir  pertinacity  in  wrong-  to  fasten  on.  There  are  emergenciea 
doing  of  his  Mmister,  and  the  happy  when  we  must  take  the  law  into  our 
imbecility  of  his  Generals,  all  of  own  hands  and  a^ for  the  beet]  but 
which  oonspired  to  make  American  these  are  necessarily  cases  without  a 
Independence  a  great  success,  and  to  precedent.    But  to  ait  down  to  joa* 
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ify  them  l^Yattel,  Puffeii4orf,  and  eeceasion  inevitable.  Mr.Iincolnnov 

xrotiuB,  ij9  pedantic.    The  tJlttamon-  truats  to  starve  the  south  into  sub- 

anes  had  Lord  John  Bussell  on  the  mission.    But  the  South  has  starved 

ijp  with  his  unhappy  reference  to  out  Fort  Sumpter  first.     There  is 

battel  a  few  months  ago,  and  no  one  nothing  that  we  can  see  to  bring  North 

titled  him  when  his  pedantry  was  and  Soutn  together  again  except  the 

limed  against  him.    The  Republican  name  of  a  imion  which  has  not  lived 

tarty  in  American  have  also  got  their  to  the  age  of  that  Earl  Bathurst,  the 

ittle  bit  of  legitimist  pedantry.    Is  auspicious  youth  whose  angel  Burke 

t  written  in  the  bond  ot  Union — they  soelo<}uentfv  imagined  openmg  to  nim 

^k — that  the  Federal  States  may  dis-  in  vision  what  America  would  grow 

uiite  whenever  they  please  I    Some  to  during  the  ninety  years  that  he 

American  Orotius  must  start  up  to  should  live.    There  are  those  alive, 

rrite  J)e  Jure  JDivortii,  to  lay  down  we  may  still  say  with  Burke,  "whose 

o  a  pin-point  what  amount  of  provo-  memories  might  touch  the  two  eztre- 

ation  will  Justify  separation^  and  mities,"  who  lay  in  the  cradle  with 

rhen  the  President  may  say  to  a  the  American  union,  and  will  soon 

evolted  state,  go  in  peace.    Air.  Lin-  follow  it  to  the  grave.    There  is  Lord 

oln  pleads  that  there  is  no  such  sta-  Lvndhurst.  the  Bathurst  of  his  day, 

ute  of  divorce  in  being,  and,  there-  whotravelledthrou^h  the  States  when 

ore,  that  the  whole  proceedings  of  they  and  he  were  m  the  heyday  of 

he  South  are  Irregular,  illegal,  and  youth,  and  who  will  outlive,  we  tmst, 

inprecedented  hi  .£nerican  history,  the  Union  which  haa  lasted  only  to 

This  may  be  all  very  true,  but  even  see  and  forgive  the  greatgrandson  of 
rouchstone*s  philosophy  might  have  George  III.  in  person.  iSe  Prince  of 
aught  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  when  two  Wales  standing  by  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
communities  so  great  as  the  North  inston  in  the  autumn  of  1860  is  a  find 
md  the  South  have  such  divided  in-  subiect  for  a  prize  poem ;  but  a  finer 
orests,  the  best  thine  which  they  can  Bul]ject  for  a  philosophic  essay  would 
lo  b  to  separate.  Wnen  internal  dis-  be  the  Prince  of  Wales  standing  over 
mion  has  reached  a  certain  heijght,  the  grave  of  the  Union  which  had 
md  gone  on  for  a  certain  length  of  stripped  his  great  grandfather  of  the 
ime,  it  is  wisdom  at  last  to  recognise  grandest  colonial  empire  which  the 
t,  to  admit  that  separation,  though  an  world  ever  saw.  We  do  not  write  this 
;vil,  is  inevitable,  and  the  only  escape  in  any  vindictive  spirit.  Befiections 
[  rem  a  worse  fatality  still,  civil  war.  like  these  are  above  the  petty  disputes 

Fair  words  and  soft  speeches  will  of  statesmen — the  dust  on  the  great 

[)ot  charm   back  the  Cfonfederated  wheel  of  Providence  which  the  fool- 

iStates.    They  have  gone  too  far  to  ish  fly  tninks  that  it  raises  with  the 

retreat  They  have  set  up  a  President  flapping  of  its  wings.    Ko;  not  in 

af  tlieir  own  in  a  new  capital.    They  retribution  for  their  casting  oflf  our 

Ijavo  begun  a  national  debt,  the  most  allegiance, but  because  America  is  too 

immistaKable  si^  of  a  nationality,  great  to  be  a  dependency  either  of  the 

whether  repubhcan  or  monarchical.  Cabinet  of  St.  James  or  of  Washinfi- 

Ihey  have  contracted  for  cannon,  am-  ton,  do  we  discern  a  panifest  Provl- 

inunition,  and  stores— have  raiseil  a  dence  in  this  secession  movement 

respectable  army— and  have  only  to  There  is  a  Nemesis  yet  (^waiting  the 

settle  the  important  question  how  South  for  its  persistence  in  slavery!, 

many  stars  are  to  go  with  the  stripes,  Well  will  it  be  for  the  North  some 

or  whether  they  will  not  leave  the  years  hence  that  it  has  shaken  itself 

tawdry  **8tripejr  of  red  and  white  to  loose  from  that  connexion.   The  Nor- 

the  Northern  J^public,  to  Liberia^  them  demoeracy,  too,  iiave  sins  of 

and  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  choose  their  own.  for  wnich  uie  South  is  not 

a  new  bunting,  more  oecoming  gentle-  responsible.    It  will  be  best  for  both 

men  and  slave-owners.    It  wul  not  be  that  they  are  separately  reckoned  with, 

easy  to  undo  aU  this  six  months'  work  It  is  our  fervent  wish  that  the  X)is- 

of  secession.     The  interregnum  be-  united  States,  left  to  pursue  their  own 

tweenlincolB's  election  andhis  swear-  policy,  may  purge  out  their  domestic 

ing  into  office  may  have  «ivea  d  civil  evils  under  separation,  when,  if  they 

war,  but  it  has  lost  the  Union.     Co-  confederate  ever  again,  it  will  be  a 

riolanus*  mother  saved   Rome,  but  more  lasting  union  than  that  which 

lost  her  son.    So  war  is  averted«  but  is  now  almost  at  an  end.  In  spite  of  all 
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the  Charlemagned,  Charles  the  Fifths,  they  have  hitherto  endured.  They 
and  Napoleons,  the  broken  fragments  were  forced  to  become  Danes  against 
of  the  Koman  Empire  never  would  re-  their  will,  and  now  they  try  to  force 
unite  in  Europe.  Europe  was  too  the  Danes  to  consider  themsdvesGer- 
great  to  be  one  empire,  as  Christianity  mans.  For  a  long  time  the  Danish 
IS  too  brisk  for  the  old  bottles  of  a  Crown  tried  to  force  Danish  schoob* 
united  Christendom  under  a  Roman  and  Danish  clergymen  on  the  Grermaa 
Pontiff.  So  it  is  now  with  America,  population ;  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the 
The  stars  are  too  many  for  the  firma-  Germans  to  be  revenged  for  this  onc- 
ment  of  Washington.  President  Lin-  sided  treatment,  and  so  a  Teutonic 
coin  must  take  the  Northern  constel-  Denmark  starts  up,  demanding  its 
lations,  and  leave  the  Southern  to  nationf^ity,  while  Prussia  is  ready 
President  Davis.  behind  to  enforce  its  demands  at  the 
The  SchleswigHolstein  affair  is  what  point  of  the  sword.  Schleswig  and 
Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  called  "a  very  Holstein,the  one  only  partly  Gtermau, 
pretty  quarrelindeed,  and  every  word  the  other  entirely  so,  demand  to  b^ 
of  explanation  would  help  to  spoil  it."  treated  as  one  province.  It  is  as  ii' 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  excellent  the  French  Canadians  insisted  on  the 
authority  we  intend  to  give  an  expla-  upper  province  adopting  the  language 
nation  in  the  hope  that  the  Press  may  of  the  lower,  and  tlie  Crown  of  Erg- 
be  in  time  to  spoil  a  very  pretty  quar-  land  submitting  to  the  demand :  or  to 
rel  which  is  ^st  getting  out  of  the  But  a  case  nearer  home,  if  all  the 
management  of  the  Acres  and  Falk-  MacMahons  of  that  ilk  were  to  insist 
lands  of  diplomacy  into  the  hands  of  on  a  Celtic  Ireland,  to  which  the  Pro- 
the  O'Triggers  and  Absolutes  of  the  testant  North  should  submit  under 
Danish  and  Prussian  service.  Jut-  pain  of  coercion  from  the  sword  if 
land,  or  the  land  of  the  Jutes,  is  a  the  Duke  of  Magenta.  These  are 
promontory  jutting  out  of  the  back  of  threats  which  a  spirited  nation  never 
the  fatherland,  as  the  hump  out  of  can  submit  to.  So  long  as  two  races 
the  back  of  the  camel.  These  Jut-  or  two  factions  contend  with  each 
landers  are  of  the  Scandinavian  stock,  other  with  their  own  strength  and  no 
and  look  north  towards  the  home  of  other,  the  supreme  authority  can 
their  ancestors,  where  Norway  and  tolerate  their  mternal  jealousies  and 
Sweden,  like  a  bear  with  extended  disputes ;  but  the  moment  one  of  the 
paws,  appears  to  be  darting  down  factions  calls  on  the  foreigner  to  right 
upon  Europe  from  the  North  Pole,  the  balance  in  its  favour,  it  has  passed 
Mixed  up  with  these  Jutlanders,  in  the  bounds  of  fair  party  strife,  and  th*^ 
the  southern  province  of  Denmark,  nation  which  submits  to  this  dictation 
are  many  Germans  who  look  south  has  signed  its  own  death-warrant 
for  their  Fatherland,  and  have  little  Denmark  is  not  likely,  then,  to  allow 
or  no  sympathy  with  Scandinavian  Germany  to  dictate  to  it  how  it  diall 
traditions.  Thus  Denmark  is  a  Re-  treat  its  German-speaking  provinces, 
becca  with  two  nationalities  strug-  Ifthese  Germans  have  griels  they  shall 
gling  in  her;  and,  like  Jacob  and  be  redressed,  in  a  lawful  way,  but 
Esau,  the  Teutonic  Dane  and  the  this  appeal  for  support  beyond  the 
Scandinavian  Dane  hate  each  other  Eider  cannot  be  tolerated.  It  was 
as  brethren  only  can  hate  when  from  utter  contempt  at  their  insigniii- 
thcy  are  rivals,  and  are  contending  cance  that  our  MacMahonites  were  al- 
for  supremacy.  So  long  as  Denmark  lowed  to  go  in  peace  to  Chalons  as 
was  left  to  herself— the  case  was  theZ>^6a^  dryly  remarked^  with  pass- 
simple  enough— she  loved  Jacob  and  ports  provided  oy  the  British  Foreign 
hated  Esau;  but  the  German  Esau  Office.  But  it  is  too  serious  a  matter 
has  made  powerful  alliances  with  for  a  little  state,  like  Denmark,  to 
fatherland,  and  threatens  to  break  tolerate  such  open  treason  as  thia 
the  yoke  from  off  her  neck.  Holstein  She  can  no  more  afford  to  have  her 
is  a  Grerman  province  attached  to  the  refugees  harboured  by  Pmsssa,  than 
Danish  Crown,  and  Schleswig  is  peo-  Athens  could  afford  that  her  ostracised 
pled  in  great  part  with  Germans.  It  public  men  should  betaJce  themselves 
IS  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  these  to  the  court  of  the  great  king,  there 
German  Danes— now  they  have  the  to  plot  in  safety  their  return  to 
opportunity — should  try  and  retaliate  power.  Prussia  is  a  dangerous  and 
on  their  Diodsh  masters  the  treatment  ambitious  neighbour.    She  envies  the 
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maritime  supremacr  of  Denmark  aa  Proasia  should  think  to  show  her  fit- 
lauch  aa  Persia  did  the  .^Ueys  and  ness  to  absorb  the  lesser  states  of  6er- 
long  walk  of  Athens.  Kiel  is  the  many  by  her  readiness  to  hustle  and 
Pir^us  on  which  Prussia  has  cast  a  bullv  a  small  state  like  Denmark, 
covetous  eye,  and  the  slights  put  on  while  she  turns  her  blind  eye  to  the 
the  German-speaking  Hokteiners  and  real  point  of  danger  on  the  side  of 
Schleswi^ers,  are  only  a  base  pretext,  France.  We  liave  too  great  faith  in 
like  the  injuries  of  a  Mardinus,  or  a  common  sense,  to  believe  that  Prussia 
Hippias,  which  the  great  king  made  will  send  her  soldiers  to  fight  like 
mucD  of  as  an  excuse  for  intervention  gladiators  in  a  Danish  arena,  with  the 
in  the  internal  afiairs  of  Athens.  Salve  U  Caesar  no$  Moriture  salu- 
Denmark  has  already  redressed  the  tamur  on  their  lips.  Such  a  bar  of 
iaei^oalities  complained  of  by  her  sentiment  to  keep  tne  German  courage 
German  subjects.  Schleswig  has  no  up  for  the  real  tug  of  war  coming 
more  cause  of  complaint  than  those  with  France  at  some  future  day,  is 
Buffering  patriots,  Smith  O'Brien  and  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  We  do 
Martin.  But  a  strange  longing  for  not  choose  to  believe  in  it;  and,  there- 
martial  fame  appears  to  possess  the  fore,  till  diplomacy  has  passed  and 
new  king  of  Prussia.  He  seems  dread-  repassed  it  through  its  camel-like 
fully  uneasy  that  he  should  be  under  stomachs,  chewing  the  cud  of  ultima- 
thesuspicionof  resemblinghisbrother,  turns  and  ultimatissimums  again  and 
the  late  king — ^letting  I  dare  not,  again,  we  do  not  expect  to  hear  that 
wait  upon  I  would,  Uke  the  poor  cat  hostilities  have  broken  out 
in  the  fable.  Hamlet  the  Dane,  the  It  is  sometimes  awful  to  think  how 
subtle,  irresolute,  self- torturing  man  still  we  are  at  home,  while  the  rest  of 
of  inaction^  was  the  very  model  of  the  Furope  is  excited  with  war,  or  the 
Prussian  king,  who  died  a  few  months  fear  of  it.  In  this  month  of  April, 
ago,  Hamlet  the  Dane,  provoked  with  Italy  heaving  still  from  the  fires 
into  action  by  his  own  reproaches —  of  a  recent  eruption,  with  Hungary. 
Htuug  to  desperation  by  his  own  sar-  boiling  like  a  gevser,  and  Poland 
rasms,  leaping  into  Ophelia's  grave  treading  on  hot  ashes,  we  have  no-, 
in  a  rant,  and,  at  last  ending  a  mad  thing  more  serious  on  our  hands  than 
love-fit  with  a  mad  lover's  duel,  is  too  to  number  our  people,  and  lay  the 
like  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  to  foundations  of  a  great  glass  temple  to 
be  a  flattering  comparison  in  courtly  the  arts  of  peace.  The  two  operations 
lips.  But  it  would  be  well  for  King  are  pacific :  the  second  especially  so. 
William  if  he  could  listen  to  what  his  We  are  taking  stock  of  our  popuJa- 
truo  friends  in  this  country  think  of  tion,  and  hope  to  find  that,  though  we 
him  and  his  Danish  policy.  The^  weed  out  men  at  the  rate  of  almost  a 
grieve  over  it  most  unfeignedly.  for  it  thousand  a  day,  the  numbers  still 
is  freezing  the  hearts  of  his  only  real  increase,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
allies  in  Europe  into  coldness  and  the  British  Isles  number  thirty  inil- 
bostilily.  and  drawing  on  him  the  lions  after  everv  drawback  of  famine, 
watchful  eyes  of  France,  who  has  not  emigration,  and  war.  As  to  the  glass- 
forgotten  that  the  Rhine  was  the  house  at  Brompton,  the  foundations 
boundary  of  ancient  GauL  Prussia  are  already  laid,  and  the  men  on  strike 
is  making  the  mistake  of  supposing,  are  coming  back  to  their  work— so  our 
that  because  a  spirited  foreign  policy  feare  of  the  contract  falling  through 
put  Sardinia  into  the  hegemony  of  from  failure  of  hands  is  at  an  end. 
Italy,  which  was  a  first  step  to  her  There  is  something  of  Babel-like  au- 
absorbing  the  other  provinces  into  dacity  in  thus  erecting  a  temple  to 
union  with  herself,  the  same  is  eoing  peace  wlien  the  waterfloods  are  surg- 
to  happen  over  again  north  of  the  mg  almost  to  our  own  shores.  On 
Alps.  But  circumstances  alter  cases,  what  is  grounded  that  confidence  with 
In  the  first  place,  Sardinia  did  not  which  we  give  out  a  contract  for  three 
annex  Tuscany  and  Naples  by  bully-  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  invite 
ing  some  weaker  neighbour,  as  Prussia  all  the  world  to  send  in  their  treasures 
threatens  to  do;  and,  again,  when  of  art  and  industry  next  year?  The 
Germany  calls  out  for  amalgamation  Roman  Senate  sold  the  very  ground 
with  Prussia,  she  will  do  so  for  de-  on  which  Hannibal  was  encamped, 
fonrc  on  the  Rhine,  not  on  the  Eider,  not  far  from  Rome.  It  was  an  axu  - 
It  is  insulting  to  common  sense,  that  tion  sub  hasta  in  more  senses  than 
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one,  and  probably  the  only  one  in  amount  of  human  misery  which  it  ^^ 

T^hich  the  uplifted   spear   has  no  lieves.    It  may  be  very  true,  that  ve 

more  a  belligerent  symbol  than  the  cannot  onen  the  windows  of  heavHs, 

auctioneer's  hammer  among  oui8elTe&  or  unlock  the  hidden  granaries  of 

Are  we  so  confident  that  1861  will  earth ;  but  it  k  not  a  small  thing  af- 

pass  away,  that  its  Oannsd  will  close  ter  all,  to  show  that  the  ehazitymkb 

m  a  Oapua,  and  all  its  revolutions  begins  at  home  reaches  even  to  the 

end  In  smoke  1    It  is  something  to  earth's  end.    There  are  a  few  Rac 

wish  it  may  be  so.     And  perhaps  Wilsons  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom 

there  is  wisdom  in  acting  as  if  it  Hood  so  unmerciftiUy  gibbetted: 

would.     If  the  best  way  to  avert  war  »  But  you  have  been  to  PalasUiie-alw 

is  to  be  prepared  for  war,  the  best  Some  minds  improve  by  traTel—otlef) 

way  to  seek  peace  is  to  ensue  it.  This  ratW 
Exhibition  of  1862  is  a  great  mani-  ^«««?.H«  "T^P?*  ^^*  ^  ^'*"'  .  ^ 
festo  to  the  nations;  it  is  a  solemn  ^^'tt-^  nwrotrer  by  ^m ^• 
protest  of  our  abhorrence  of  war,  and  ^  * 
curses  be  on  the  head  of  him  who  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  ^irit  yf 
spoils  our  holiday  next  year  by  launch-  true  charity  is  rather  like  a  rl^ff 
ing  one  nation  against  another.  widening  its  banks  the  farther  it  flov©. 
The  Indian  famine  has  grown  to  and  sometimes  like  the  generous  Nile. 
such  appalling  dimensions,  that  it  has  overflowing  these  banks  with  an  in- 
been  impossible  to  treat  it  any  longer  undation  of  good.  We  must  irrigate 
as  a  local  matten  and  to  confine  tne  India  morally  as  well  as  materially. 
appeals  for  relief  to  the  benevolence  Our  canals  must  carry  one  kind  of  «'»- 
of  the  British  public  in  India.  Like  ter  to  the  poor  man's  rice  field,  and  in 
the  Indian  mutiny,  it  has  sprung  at  Christian  hearts  and  hands  another 
once  into  the  importance  of  an  Impe-  kind  of  water,  called  the  water  of 
rial  question.  The  first  application  life,  to  the  poor  neasant'a  heart, 
made  by  Colonel  Baird  Smith  to  the  Tombs  become  dilapidated  with  a^c, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  put  off  and  as  useless  sometimes  as  those 
with  a  cold  refusal  to  stir,  on  account  tombs  which  the  Moguls  have  left  be- 
of  the  apathy  with  which  the  appeal  hind  as  the  sole  monuments  of  their 
had  been  received  by  si  few  leading  former  greatness ;  but  real  Christian 
merchants  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  had  charity  will  open  up  a  well  of  water, 
consulted.  But  in  a  few  days  a  pres-  springing  in  all  seasons,  and  under 
sure  was  brought  to  bear  on  th^  Man-  all  skies,  in  Hindoo  hearts.  But  thi^ 
sion-house,  against  which  It  could  hold  Indian  Famine  Belief  Fund  is  an  indi- 
out  no  longer ;  and  at  last  a  public  rect  missionary  donation.  It  will  tell 
meeting  was  held  in  London,  in  one  of  in  the  long  run  for  the  conversion  of 
the  last  davs  of  March.  Once  the  ex-  the  people  of  India  to  our  holy  faith; 
ample  had  been  set  by  the  metropolis,  so  that  besides  its  special  urgency  ^ 
the  country  has  taken  it  up,  and  the  a  measure  of  relief  to  men's  temporal 
great  centres  of  wealth  and  intelli-  neceasitieS|  we  would  commend  it  for 
gence  have  been  appealed  to  not  in  its  ultimate  and  spiritual  influences 
vain  to  raise  subscriptions  and  to  send  oh  a  people  who,  fot  itatit  of  this  gen- 
out  relief  as  rapidly  as  possible,  tie  dropping  deW  from  heaveuf  thhi 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  has  been  prob-  most  Christian  quality  of  merer,  have 
ably  collected  already,  and  as  much  hearts  as  hard  to  the  natural  aflec- 
more  could  be  raised,  if  the  appeal  is  tions  outside  the  circle  of  their  oyro 
carried  forward  with  spirit,  and  press-  kin  and  caste,  as  the  parched  jAm6 
ed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  from  which  they  are  now  flyfiig  ^^ 
districts.  The  utilitarian,  })erhaps,  in  reach  the  nearest  town  triiere  a  6^* 
search  of  an  excuse  for  his  want  oi  nary  is. 

liberality^  may  remind  us  that  the  Our  infant  iron  navy  ia  beginaJJfir 

age  of  miracles  is  past,^and  that  our  to  increaae  and  multiply.  The  Admi- 

relief  will  not  go  farther  than  the  five  ralty  led  off  with  twins,  the  Warrior 

barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  and  Black  Prince,  and  since  then  the 

among  the  five  thousand  hungry  men.  Resistance  and  the  Defiance  have  i^een 

besides  women  and  children,  would  the  water,  and  are  domg  well  in  their 

have  gone,  unless  it  had  beenmiracu-  nursery.    If  the  old  la3y  of  White- 

lously  multiplied.    But  the  uses  of  hall  goes  on  as  well  as  she  has  beguiu 

charity  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  we  may  look  for  a  lai^  fiunily  of 
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ronsides.  ''I  was  ever  of  opinion/'  GaUiciBm)  her  lost  colonial  empire, 
ays  the  Vioar  of  Wakefield,  "that  The  first  Bonaparte  lost  idl  which  the 
he  honest  man  who  married  and  Bourbons  had  planted  during  a  cen- 
nought  up  a  larse  family,  did  more  tury  and  a  half  of  colomzation.  The 
ervice  than  he  who  remained  single,  nephew  aspires,  no  doubt^  to  repair 
nd  only  talked  of  population."  So  his  uncle's  losses,  and  to  arenge  Water- 
ay  we  of  ship-building.  Too  long  loo  in  Syria,  Oochin  China,  Sew  Oale- 
vhitehall  was  indoctrinated  with  donia,  and  elsewhere.  So  be  it,  pro- 
ialthuaian  principles.  My  lords  were  vided  only  he  does  not  cross  our  path, 
fraid  that  the  dockyards  might  The  sea  is  open  to  all,  but  the  path  of 
n^arm  with  useless  hulks,  and  the  f^rench  progress  does  not  lie  across 
avy  breed  like  fishes  if  no  check  the  waters,  notwithstanding  all  this 
rere  imposed.  It  was  safer  to  talk  vast  preparation.  Kelson  s  sailors 
bout  iron  ships  than  to  go  into  con-  used  to  say  that  the  French  built 
racts  for  building  them,  and  so  the  ships  that  we  might  sail  them.  So 
idmiralty  remained  single  and  talked  their  ship-building  activity  may  come 
f  population.  At  last  our  neighbour  to  nothing  after  all,  should  real  hos- 
cross  the  Channel  began  to  propa-  tilities  break  out.  The  genius  of 
ate  an  iron  progeny  at  such  a  pro-  France  conducts  her  to  the  water's 
iic  rate,  that  the  Admiralty  took  edge,  and  then  leaves  her.  Like  the 
larm ;  and  so  we  are  to  have  some  French  Cupid,  according  to  Moore, 
f  the  giants  as  well  as  France.  The  she  seldom  goes  far  in  a  vessel  so  frail, 
rst  Arab  who  saw  a  steam  ship  on  "  but  just  pilots  her  off  and  then  bids 
he  Euphrates  exclaimed,  "By  Allah,  her  good-bye/'  so  it  will  probably  be 
ere  is  the  father  of  all  the  pots  and  with  the  French  navy  in  a  great  and 
ettles."  What  would  he  say  to  the  prolonged  European  war.  It  will  be 
Jlack  Prince  1  He  would  exclaim,  very  effective  for  a  few  years.  To  the 
bat  such  a  kettle  never  was  seen  be-  last  it  would  harass  us  seriously  in 
3re — a  kettle  which,  if  called  to  do  the  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  in 
aty  off  Cherbourg,  would  outvie  the  Channel;  but  out  in  the  wide 
jeviathan,  and  make  the  waters  to  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  it  would 
oil  like  a  pot.             ,  be  the  old  storyof  "  Eclipse  first,  the 

We  have  not  yet  overtaken  Prance,  restnowhere."  The  empire  of  the  ocean 
hough  we  are  not  far  behind  her.  is  not  a  divided  empire.  Whoever 
<he  has  one  Ironside  in  commission,  is  mistress  of  the  seas  must  be  abso- 
nd  three  afloat  and  ready  for  sea,  lute,  and  reign  without  a  rival  or  a 
nd  ten  more  on  the  stocks.  We  partiier.  Coalition  fleets  would  fare 
ave  now  four  afloat,  and  almost  worse  than  coalition  armies.  It  is 
eady  for  going  to  sea,  and  four  more,  easier  to  beat  them  in  detail,  as  Nel- 
he  lines  of  which  have  been  laid  son  proved.  Napoleon  was  so  out- 
own  in  the  builders'  yard.  We  thus  witted  twice  by  Nelson— once  at 
tand  to  France,  as  far  as  numbers  Copenhagen  and  again  at  Trafalgar  \ 
0,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  four-  ana,  without  presumption,  we  may 
een,  but  as  each  of  our  iron-cased  hope  it  would  be  the  same  again, 
rigates  is  nearly  double  the  tonnage  Our  alarmists  say,  truly  enough,  that 
f  the  French,  we  are  not  so  far  be-  if  FrancCj  Russia,  and  Denmark,  for 
lind  after  all.  It  is  an  expensive  instance,  joined  in  a  naval  coalitioni 
:ame  which  we  are  forced  to  play  where  would  our  maritime  supremacy 
gainst  fVance — "  beggar  my  neigh-  be  1  But  it  is  like  the  omen  of  three 
>our,"  as  Punch  called  it  in  one  of  white  crows,  when  they  are  aeen  to- 
he  best  squibs  of  the  day.  But  those  gether  something  very  dreadful,  no 
rho  began  first  must  leave  off  first,  doubt,  will  happen,  but  we  must  see 
Ve  say,  like  the  poor  frogs,  it  may  the  tnree  white  crows  first,  and  then 
te  sport  to  you,  Jean  Crapaud,  to  we  shall  prepare  for  the  worst, 
hrow  stones,  but  it  is  death  to  us  not  Ways  and  means  is  an  irksome 
()  maintain  our  naval  supremacy,  topic,  which  even  the  fancy  of  our 
tisforFrancetocry^Holdlenouffh!"  present  fanciful  Chancellor  of  the 
u  this  duel  at  distancing  us  in  snip-  Exchequer  cannot  make  light.  A 
tiiilding.  It  is  a  wonder  how  she  has  budget  may  have  its  tropes  and  meta- 
lome  it  so  long,  and  it  can  only  have  phors — of  which  there  were  too  many 
teen  endured  because  she  is  nursing  m  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  speech  of 

great  project  to  revindicate  (to  use  a  I860 — but  unless  there  are  the  heavy 
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stones  of  supply  at  the  bottom  of  the  poledn'untm^  tati]it€d  us  with  hasg 
sack,  the  Bntish  tax-payer  will  nalfa  century  ago.  Thedistinetionbe- 
grumble.  We  will  not  do  here  as  in  tweenpropertyandpersonisatanend. 
some  parts  of  America,  hang  a  man  No  man's  person  is  now  in  danger, 
first  and  try  him  afterwards ;  and  as  and  no  man's  property  is  safe.  The 
the  Gladstone  budget  for  the  forth-  gentleman  may  smile  at  the  terrors  of 
coming  year  is  still  on  its  trial  before  MarshaLsea,  but  his  estate  may  go  to 
Parliament,  we  suspend  our  judg-  the  hammer,and  perhaps  we  shall  some 
ment  for  a  few  weeks.  Meanwhile,  day  or  other  come  to  the  Edgeware- 
to  other  learned  and  honourable  gen-  road  style  of  puffery  with  rei^ard  to 
tlemen  the  word  ^'ways  and  means"  incumbered  estates.  ''Alarming De- 
lias a  more  awful  sound  even  than  to  rifice — a  bankrupt's  stock — ^this  fine 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  estate  and  mansion  to  be  sold  at  a 
Edwin  James,  for  instance,  on  Census  ruinous  loss."  The  new  procedure, 
night  entertained  some  unwelcome  no  doubt,  has  its  uses.  The  debtoTs' 
visitors  in  his  new  mansion  in  Berke-  prison  was  a  very  barbarous  kind  of 
ley-square.  The  sheriff's  officers  punishment,  little  better  than  the  old 
were  there  taking  a  census  of  the  press  at  Newgate,  by  which  reluctaot 
effects  and  furniture  of  the  honour-  witnesses  were  squeezed  down  till  they 
able  gentleman,  and  doing  certain  in-  consented  to  give  testimoBy.  Relief 
c[uisitorial  things  which  no  free  £ng-  for  this  was  desirable,  whatever  snb- 
lishman  willingly  submits  to.  The  stitute  could  be  found  for  the  old  plan 
truth  is,  the  member  for  Marylebone  of  incarceration.  But  it  was  evident 
has  been  insolvent  for  manv  vears,  that  if  the  creditor's  security  was 
and,  under  the  old  state  of  things,  taken  off  the  person,  it  must  fail  on 
would  have  lived  on  his  insolvency  property.  Taxes  must  be  direct  or  in- 
or  even  risen  to  fame  on  it —  direct,  there  is  no  middle  course  bc- 
"from  dirt  and  rubbish,  as  fair  tween,  so  the  dilemma  of  bankrui»try 
Venice  rose."  Many  a  marble  palace  is  between  property  and  person.  We 
of  fame,  where  fuU-wigged  chancellors  have  chosen  oue  horn,  and  must  U' 
and  manV'Starred  generals  lived  and  impaled  on  our  estates  since  our  per- 
^rospered,  has  risen  on  the  quaking  sons  are  to  be  sacred.  The  old  rule 
foundations  of  debt.  In  the  good  old  of  caveat  emptor  is  now  brought 
times  a  man's  credit  rose  with  his  down  on  the  professional  chsses 
creditors,  as  a  ship  in  dock  floats  with  the  swing  of  a  catapult  Let 
when  the  water  is  let  in  on  her.  The  not  the  professional  man  listen  to  the 
royaJ  dukes,  when  Greorge  the  Third  siren  voice  of  the  tailor  with  new  pat- 
was  kins,  bravely  made  a  bagatelle  of  terns,  or  the  dealer  in  pictures  vLo 
their  debts;  the  Duke  of  YorK  banked  has  gems  of  art  for  a.distinguisheil 
with  Coutts — or  rather,  as  old  Coutts  patron,  he  cannot  keep  his  creditors 
once  diyly  said,  that  his  Royal  High-  at  bay  as  formerly,  or  die  magn^cent- 
ness  mistook,  it  was  he  who  banked  ly  insolvent  as  iSheridan,  Fox,  and 
with  the  Duke.  Debt  was  then  Pitt  Mr.  Edwin  James  has  faUen 
fashionable,  and  a  generous  nation  or  on  evil  days,  and  we  pity  him,  bat 
a  spirited  party  paid  the  debts  of  the  what  is  worse  in  his  case,  his  reputa- 
noble  insolvent  But  the  new  act  tion  is  bankrupt  as  welL  Why  this 
puts  all  men  on  the  same  level,  by  should  be  so  we  do  sot  nretend  to  say. 
abolishing  the  distinction  between  It  is  the  etiauette  of  the  bar  and  no 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  In  the  doubt  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the 
eye  of  the  law  as  it  now  is  Edwin  profession  under  a  former  state  of 
James,  Esq.,  es:-M.P.  for  Marylebone,  things.  But  under  the  altered  law  a 
and  ex-Becorder  of  Brighton,  is  onlv  professional  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
a  Lawyer  Silvertongue,  who  sells  talk  to  start  fair  again  in  the  world  as  trad- 
as  a  mercer  sells  ribbon,  by  the  yard,  ers  do ;  and  no  doctbt  it  will  come  to 

We  are  to  become  at  last,  professed-  this  before  long. 
ly,the  nation  of  shopkeepers  which  Na- 
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vriiAT  won^xcAttmacuit  u  ths  o&eatmt  WRirta  ot  raa  oATf 

The  French  Academy  is  engaged  up*  Due  de  Broglie,  the  legitimist  Count 
on  a  question  of  considerable  literary  de  Falloux,  and  the  Abo^  Laoordaire, 
interest  It  may  be  thus  stated :  who  to  show  that  the  illustrious  Forty  are 
is  the  author,  whose  works  within  the  not  exclusively  governed  by  respect 
last  ten  years  have  conferred  most  for  literary  distinction  when  cwdloting 
honour  upon  France  1    As  the  period  for  new  members:    Berryer,  the  ex- 
indicated  embraces,  if  not  the  whole  leader  of  the  legitimist  party  in  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  IIL,  vet  reckoning  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  although   a 
from  the  coup  cPStat  of  the  2nd  De-  brilliant  orator^  has  not  attach^  his 
cember,  1851,  a  time  entirely  submit-  name  to  any  written  composition.  The 
ted  to  Imperial  influence,  it  wiU  at  Bishop  of  Orleans  has  by  his  genius 
once  be  understood  that  some  special  risen  to  be  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
motive  underlies  the  inquiry.  Had  the  Ultramontanists,  as  he  is  the  most 
question  originatedwith  the  Academy  furious  declaimer  ^inst  the  anti- 
itself  the  public  would  at  once  have  papal  policy  of  the  Imperial  Govem- 
saspected  a  hostile  motive.    People  ment    The  Due  de  Broglie  is  to  the 
hearing  eveiy  day  that  literature  is  OrleanistswhatLordLansdowneisto 
on  the  decline,  and  on  the  decline  be-  the  Whiss.    The  Abb^  Lacordiure  is 
cause  deprived  of  that  atmosphere  of  like  the  uount  de  Montalembert,  his 
freedom  m  which  the  mind  rei  oices  to  earliest  poUtical  and  theological  friend, 
put  forth  itsunfetteredstrengtn,  would  an  able  writer  as  well  as  brilliant 
have  said  that  the  Academy,  which  is  orator ;  but  yet  the  Academy  in  throw- 
composed  of  men  who  had  attained  ing  its  doors  wide  open  to  these  dis- 
their  eminence  under  parliamentary  tinguished  individuals  thought  more 
government,  wanted  to  mark  in  some  of  the  political  significance  of  their 
striking  manner  the  withering  effects  choice,  than  of  the  literary  ^(retttness 
of  despotic  government  upon  the  pro-  which  it  is  their  proper  mission  to 
ductfi  of  thought;  nor  would  such  sus-  crown  with  honour. 
picion  have  Men  unfounded.  Within       In  making  choice  of  conspicuous 
ten  years  many  vacancies  have  occur-  politicians  rather  than  of  mere  men  of 
red ;  and  yet,  in  eadi  and  every  in-  letters,  the  Academy  was  influenced 
stance  of  an  election  for  a  new  mem-  apparently  bv  other  motives.  It  wished 
t>er,  the  choice  has  invariably  fallen  to  show,  no  doubt,  that  while  all  other 
ipon  some  conspicuous  opponent  of  institutions  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Imperial  regime.    We  need  only  the  levelling  force  of  irresistible  au- 
mention  the  names  of  Montalembert,  thority,  there  was  one  which  still 
Berryer,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  knew  now  to  maintain  its  integrity. 
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The  lofty  spirit  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  after  a  bishop  in  full  canonicals,  the 

its  founder — of  that  Richelieu,  whose  Dominican  was  the  next  best  costume 

absolutism    overshadowed    royalty,  for  the  required  effect   It  was  a)iDe- 

still  animated  an  institution,  which  thing  to  see  a  bisho]^  one  dayainlft 

neither  the  Revolution  nor  the  Em-  friar  another  set  divimty  aside  and  (ii<- 

fire  could  mould  to  its  own  wilL  course  political  satire  so  finely  distil- 

t  steadily  barred  the  door  against  all  led,  that  law  or  power  could  no  more 

adherents  of  the  Second  Empire.  Then  seize  it  than  thev  could  a  perfume, 
it  chose  not  only  persons  whose  posi-       In  presence  of  so  ingemously  i-oq- 

tion  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  ducted  an  opposition,  the  £m(>€ror 

reasons  for  choice,  but  persons  whose  tried  the  bold  game  of  generosity.  Bis 

EubUc  reception  would  oe  best  calcu-  Migesty  presented  a  prize  of  tventy 
ited  to  pique  public  curiosity,  and  thousand  firancs  for  the  author  of  the 
create  what  the  French  so  much  like,  a  work,  or  inventor,  or  discoverer,  of 
scene.    It  would  not  be  safe  to  select  whatsoever  should  have  within  the 
some  rude,  violent  man  of  genius,  present  reign  proved  most  to  the  h(V 
whose  unrestrained  vigour  of  exprea-  nour  of  France,  or  to  the  greaM 
sion  might  afford  an  excuse  for  play-  public  good.    The  first  effect  of  the 
ing  off  a  minor  coup  (Tetat  at  the  ex-  proffered  bounty  was,  to  use  a  Tubar 
-penae  of  the  Academy  itself;  '^ho  expression,  to  set  by  the  ears  the  £?« 
could  answer  for  afantastic,  impetuous  Academies  which  compose  the  /n^*- 
Micheletl  or  an  erratic  speculator  tiU.  There  is  &Tst  the  Acadtmitfrin- 
upon  random  effects,  likeanEmile  de  gaise,  or  as  it  is  emphaticaUy  call'^ 
Grirardin  ?   No !  The-man  for  the  oc-  the  Academy.  The  four  others  art  t> 
casion  should  be  one  who,  on  the  day  Academies  of  Inscriptions,  of  Scitscc, 
of  his  reception  in  public,  could  wield  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Academy  ^^ 
with   most   graceful  adroitness  the  Moral  and  Political  Science.    If  t^ 
glancine  weapons  of  irony,  and  of  prize  should  be  thrown  open  to  cene.'ai 
such  delicately  subtle  insinuation,  as  contest,  it  was  clearly  seen,  tliat  «& 
only  the  keenest  attention  could  fol-  the  principle  of  nothmg  like  leathtr. 
low,  or  the  most  finely  strung  ear  de-  each  division  would  cast  its  eye  in  tie 
tect  The  public  favoured  with  tickets  direction  of  its  own  special  vocat:«>3 
to  a  reception-day  at  the  Academy  is  The  astronomer  who  had  calculated 
a  peculiar  public  indeed-    The  m^o-  the  time  that  Jupiter^s  light  v«'ii^J 
rity  is  composed  of  ladies  of  the  first  take  to  travel  to  one  of  his  Satellite* 
rank,  attired  in  the  splendid  simpli-  would  be  supported  by  M.  Biot  ab*! 
city  with  which  seyere  taste  disposes  M.  de  Verrier  against  a  second  <-'i  '• 
opulence.  A  ticket  of  admission  upon  neille  or  Racine.     Romance  woU'l 
such  an  occasion  is  far  more  precious  fare  still  worse  at  the  hands  of  tluit 
than  a  card  of  invitation  to  Cfourt  It  section  of  moral  and  political  sc'm^} 
is  not  an  assembly  for  outward  de-  called  political  economy;  and  V"i^^ 
monstration.    It  is  one  for  exquisite  not  the  Yme  Arts  exclaim  a2&in>t  oe- 
ei\joyment;  and  every  well  turned  gleet  of  its  idob  as  downrignt  It  •^no- 
sentence,  every  sly  hit  is  appreciated,  clasm.    After  some  lively  interbicine 
though  the  applause  be  no  louder  than  discussion  it  was  at  len^  aLTeed. 
the  rustling  of  wings,  and  the  smile  that  each  division  should  oe  aliowed 
the  most  innocent  which  malice  has  to  aci^udge  the  prize  in  turn,  the  Aa»- 
at  its  disposal.  The  Berryers,  Monta-  demy  taBng  the  lead,  upon  the  it^ntli- 
lemberts,  and  De  Falloux,  who  knew  tion  that   the  successful  candi«i>  'e 
their  ?7tonc^,  hardly  pitched  their  voice  should  enjoy  the  Imperial  bount\  >^ 
beyond  the  conventional  tone  of  the  two  years,  when  it  would  be  ctdtn'i  w 
salon.  The  fiery  Dominican,  notwith-  the  chosen  candidate  of  the  next  (h- 
standing  the  picturesque  waving  of  vision,  and  so  on,  to  recommence  at 
his  white  drapery,  found  that  to  com-  the  end  of  ten  vears,  and  folJow  the 
mence  with  a  shriek  as  of  a  tortured  like  order — shall  we  say,  for  ever  aDd 
spirit,  was  a  mistake  ;  nor  was  his  for  ever. 

usually  excessive  action  effective  until       The  academicians  bein£  the  j adgc^ 

it  became  composed.    He  had  to  suit  are  necessarily  excluded&om comp^- 

himself  to  an  audience  that,  like  any  tition,  so  that  the  works  of  writcii 

French  audience,  is  the  slave  of  rou-  redounding    most    to    the    hoooar 

tine.    The  genus  loci  was  too  strong  of  the  country  must  be  sought  w 

even  for  the  Abb^  Lacordaire.   .But  beyond  the  psle  of  authon  whcM 
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?putation  has  already  been   sealed  The  political   principles  of  Jules 

rith  academic  sanction.    Four  wri-  Simon  are  not  to  be  mistaken.     He 

?rB  are  understood  to  occupy  the  is  a  republican  doctrinaire.     Over 

rst  line;  and  the  world  will,  no  Henri  Martin's  voluminous  History  of 

ouht,  hear  with  eaeer  attention,  the  France    democracy  is    stamped   on 

ames  of  the  four  who,  in  the  opinion  every  pa^.    The  Count  d'Uausson- 

f  the  highest  literary  body  in  France,  ville,  author  of  the  History  of  Lor- 

ave,  under  the  first  decade  of  the  raine,  partakes  of  the  Orleanist  prin- 

iecond  Empire,    produced  writings  ciples  of  his  father-in-law,  the  iJuke 

lost  conducive  to  the  glory  of  their  de  Broglie.    All  these  would  object 

ountry — ^they    are,    George    Sand,  to  its  l^ing  supposed  that  their  writ- 

ules  Simon,  Henn  Martin,  and  the  ings,    however  honourable  to  their 

^unt  d'Haussonville.    As  the  world  country  and  themselves,  could  be  in- 

t  large  is  best  acquainted  with  the  debted  for  their  distinction  to  any  in- 

lame  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  fluence   derived  from  the  Imperial 

Lst,  we  shall  reserve  our  observations  regime. 

intil  we  shall  have  noticed  the  claims  The  best  idea  we  could  give  of  the 
f  this  lady's  three  rivals  for  the  Im-  character  of  the  works  of  Jules  Simon, 
»erial  gift  confided  to  the  Academy  and  of  the  position  which  he  fills  in 
or  disposal  the  minds  of  the  present  generation  of 
It  is  not  out  of  place,  however,  to  re-  Frenchmen,  would  be  to  compare  him 
nark,  bv  way  of  preliminary,  that  with  John  Stuart  Mill.  n»  treats 
he  whole  number  are  opposed  to  the  the  same  class  of  subjects,  and  with 
luperial  regime.  If  there  be  any  a  certain  coincidence  or  opinion 
;ha(.le  of  exception,  it  would  be  in  enough  to  suggest  the  comparison, 
'avour  of  the  lady  who,  in  1848,  was  He  lacks,  however,  the  massive, 
laid  to  have  held  the  pen  of  Ledru  weighty  force  of  thought  and  ezpres- 
[loll in.  while  that  burly  Danton  the  sion  of  the  EngUsh  philosopher  :  and 
>c(n)nd  was  sending  a  shudder  although  he  shares  the  sensioUity 
Jiroughout  the  land,  by  ministerial  which  imparts  soul  and  feeling  to  the 
n»t ructions  to  roving  revolutionary  economical  speculations  of  our  own 
commissioners,  which  in  letter  as  well  countrymen,  yet  is  its  expression  more 
Ls  in  spirit  abrogated  all  law,  and  left  passionate  and,  as  it  were,  aggressive. 
>r()perty  and  personal  security  at  the  It  is  fit  that  it  should  be  so.  Mill 
nercy  of  intoxicated  caprice.  A  may  reason  comparatively  at  ease, 
ransfer  of  admiration  from  a  The  liberty  he  loves  incurs  no  dan- 
nany-headed  despotism,  to  that  of  ger  from  approaches  of  despotism. 
\  single  over-mastering  wiU,  is  not  The  miseries  of  society,  over  wnich  he 
ilto^^ether  inconsistent.  When  the  would  mourn,  and  in  the  hope  of  re- 
deal  republic  saw  its  red  flag  tram-  lieving  which  he  Questions  the  new 
^led  down  in  the  days  of  June  by  social  science,  whicn  hitherto  gives 
the  foot  of  a  soldier,  whom  the  so-  only  faltering  answers ;  those  miseries 
;ialists  cursed  as  an  apostate,  they  are  like  the  diseases  incidental  to  man- 
[^robably  preferred  a  government  of  kind,  and  curable  through  wise  treat- 
in  extremely  opposite  character  to  ment.  Simon,  astonished  and  con- 
the  rickety  thing  which  they  looked  founded  at  the  fall  of  freedom  in  a 
upon  as  a  compromise  of  failure,  re-  country  which  had  seemed  to  have 
:onciled  for  a  moment  by  panic,  and  established  democracy  by  the  over- 
to  which  each  had  contriouted  its  ill-  throw  of  aristocracy  and  the  subdi- 
Stting  fragment  It  was  said,  too,  vision  of  land,  and  to  have  destroyed 
t  hat  George  Sand,  inspired  by  a  true  right  divine  by  the  subj  ection  of  the  ec- 
woman's  motive,  that  of  saving  en-  clesiastical  to  the  civil  power^  appears 
( I  inge  red  friends,  made  her  peace  with  to  suffer  a  sudden  collapse,  which  sends 
the  author  of  the  coup  aetata  and,  him  back  upon  the  first  and  most  com- 
in  the  name  of  mercy,  renounced  mon  elementary  principles  of  right 
politics,  of  which,  in  the  sickness  of  He  is  like  one  whose  memoiy  of  all 
disillusion,  she  had  grown  weary,  previously  acquired  knowledge  went 
Without  supposing  her  to  be  a  Bona-  in  an  attack  of  fever,  and  who  finds 
partist  proper,  yet  her  selection  for  himself  forced  to  begin  again,  and  by 
the  Imperial  gm  would  be  seen  with  a  painful  effbit  reconstruct  the  ^lo- 
most  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  the  rious  fabric  of  his  youthful  acamre- 
court  menta    A  book  upon  duty,  wito  the 
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Bimple  title,  ''  Devoir^*  would  seem  lie  had  lareated  tbe  Cbrutian  religion 
to  us  an  unnecessary  piece  of  common-  in  a  way  which  it  would  be  an  ofience 
place.    It  is  amongst  ourselves  a  uni-  towards  the  country,  upon  the  pait 
versally   accepted    principle,    "  that  of  the  Academy,  to  seem  to  approTe. 
every  man  should  do  his  duty."  Yes,  There  are,  however,  times  when  free 
if  he  can.    Why  can  he  not?    No,  inquiry   cannot,   from   the   drcum- 
answers  our  French  moralist.    It  is  stances  of  society,  be  restrained.  The 
not  possible  for  man  to  peiform  the  evil  which  Simon  combats,  is  that  of 
obvious  demands  of  duty,  if  deprived  moral  and  intellectual  stagnation,  and 
of  liberty  of  thought.    He  must  be  his  remedy  is  to  persuade  his  feflow- 
free  to  think  before  he  can  act  under  man,  rather  say  ms  fellow-sufferers, 
the  control  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  that  each  has  within   himself  the 
and  by  the  light  of  his  conscience,  power  of  reasserting  his  rights  throng 
For  the  sake  of  the  power  of  mind,  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties.    If 
and  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  a  man  guidance  be  repelled,  it  is  because 
must  be  in  full  possession  of  himself,  they  who  ought  to  guide  have  not 
He  must  be  free.    That  a  book  of  been  faithful  to   their  trust     The 
this  kind  must  respond  to  some  deep  priesthood   made   a   compact  witii 
want  in  the  heart  of  France,  is  proved  despotism  in  its  own  interest ;  and  if 
by  the  ready  favour  with  which  it  it  turn  against  despotism  at  home,  it 
has  been  received.    Edition  after  edi-  is  for  the  sake   of  upholding  the 
tion  has  issued  from  the  press,  as  if  greater  despotism  of  Rome.    To  con- 
it  contained  some  startling  novelties ;  found  the  church  with  religion,  is  the 
and  yet  it  is  as  old  as  the  nills.    It  is  mistake  of  those  who,  suffering  the 
a  closed  account,  balanced  and  writ-  loss  of  liberty,  implicate  in  their  re- 
ten   off.     The  present  condition  of  sen tment  the  doctnne  with  the  teach- 
iSrance  is  revealed,  in  the  fact  of  such  ers.    The  many  readers  of  the  French 
arguments  reappearing,  with  a  fresh-  philosopher  know  how,  we  are  sure,  to 
ness  borrowed  altogether  from  the  ob-  make  allowances  for  the  circumstances 
scurity  that  seems  to  have  fallen  in  which  have  excited  this  exuberant^e 
some   inexplicable    and   mysterious  of  a  generally  wholesome  energy.  The 
way.     The  force  of  logic  is,  in  a  errors  will  pass  away,  the  good  will 
Frenchman's  hands,  a  terrible  force,  remain. 

It  carries  him  in  a  straight  line  to  the  In  his  latest  work,  the  Ouvn'irt, 
abyss  that  overhangs  the  sea,  nor  M.  Simon  deals  with  the  more  prac- 
would  he  rein  in  and  turn  aside  at  the  tical  evils  of  the  modem  manufactur- 
callofany  intermediate  consideration,  ing  system.  Yet  the  inquiry  here 
"  Perish  the  Colonies  rather  than  a  opened  into  the  condition  of  women 
principle,''  was  no  isolated  cry  of  a  in  factories  would  seem  to  have  grown 
revolutionary  fanatic.  Simon's  logic  out  of  an  abstract  consideration  re- 
has  carried  him  to  the  extreme  length  gardiug  the  true  foundation  of  the 
of  individualism,  such  as  when  di-  social  condition.  M.  Simon,  with  his 
vested  of  the  sense  of  dependence  straightforward  integrity  of  search, 
upon  an  overruling  Providence,  can-  has  arrived  at^  or  rather  verified  for 
not  be  wholesome  in  this  world  of  himself,  the  truth  of  a  maxim  which 
marked  mutual  dependence.  Hence  it  seems  strange  should  have  ever  been 
his  work  upon  Natural  Religion  is  as  doubted,  that  the  basis  of  all  pure  and 
faulty  as  that  upon  Duty  is  admira-  sound  society  must  be  the  family 
ble.  Finding  that  liberty  lay  at  the  houRehold.  A  society  which  resolves 
bottom  of  his  search  after  duty,  and  itself  into  pure  homes,  the  dwellings 
that  man  in  full  possession  of  his  of  domestic  virtues,  stands  upon  a 
mind  and  conscience  could  suffice  coral  reef,  never  to  be  undermined, 
imto  himself,  he  makes  his  free  man  and  is  invested  with  the  bcantiee  of 
step  over  the  sacred  boundaries  of  re- .  bountiful  earth  and  sky.  j^t  the 
ligion,  and  with  a  confident  hand  familv  is  broken  up,  and  the  domestic 
rend  aside  mysteries,  and  trample  hearth  extinguished,  by  the  modem 
upon  institutions,  as  if  they  were  manufacturing  system.  Ml.  Simon 
analagous  to  oppressive  svstems  of  seems  to  have  investigated  the  snh- 

Sovernment.    We  believe  that  in  the  ject  with  the  seal  of  a  eovemmeot 

ebate  in  the  Academy,  upon  the  commissioner,  and   the  neart  of  a 

titles  of  candidates  to  the  great  prize,  philanthropist.      The  great  factory 

it  was  urged  {gainst  Jules  Simon  that  has  absorbed  the  little  hand-k>offifi» 
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ind  machinery  has,  like  a  vortex,  truly  great  literary  work.    It  is,  in- 

Irawn  whole  families  into  the  one  deed,  a  most  vividly  written  history, 

mmense  establishment   Women  and  and  yet  the  leading  idea  is  one  open 

thildren  can  indeed  be  made  avail-  to  controversy.    Henri  Martin  nas 

ible,  but  all  work  in  herds,  while  adopted,  if  not  invented,  an  historical 

here  is  yet  no  intercourse.     The  pKWition  peculiarly  acceptable  to  na- 

amily  separates  in  the  morning,  to  tional  vanity,    llie  modem  French 

neet  agam  at  night,  too  wearv  for  lineal   descendants   of  the   ancient 

ocial  enjoyment  The  taste  for  nome  Gkuls  are  held  up  to  be  a  peculiar 

lies  out,and  it  is  to  the  ca6are^  or  pub-  people,   with    an   ever    conquering 

ic  houses  that  fathers  and  mothers  mission — a  people  whose  advances, 

oo  often  repair,  and  children  too.  though  destined  occasionally  to  be 

kfter  which  tney  turn  in  besotted,  ana  checked,  have  never  incurred  subjec- 

o  ends  the  day.    Women's  labour,  tion  at  the  hands  of  any  other  race, 

vhile  it  is  the  freouent  substitute  for  while  their  lead  in  influence  has  ever 

nan's,  serves  to  reduce  his  waffes  J  and  been   maintained,   until   eventually 

^bat  is  the  woman's  pay  ?    M.  Simon  they  took  their  stand  at  the  head  of 

leta  down  the  wages  of  a  strong,  ser-  civilization.    This  mode  of  treatin|; 

dceable  ouvri^re  at  two  francs,  or  the  history  of  the  Gauls  or  French  is 

.«.  ikL  a-day  in  the  chief  manufactur-  to  make  of  them  a  peouliar  people, 

ng  districts,  from  which  he  contends  with  a  distinct  mission  like  that  of 

hat  deductions  must  be  made  for  the  Jews,  or  as  the  historian  would 

ackneas,  holidays,  short  time,  and  prefer  to  say,  like  that  of  the  Greeks 

)ther  accidents,  leaving  her  on  an  or  Bomans,  combining  the  brilliant  in- 

iverage,  dress  and  lodging  deducted,  tellectual  perceptions  of  the  former, 

ibout  thirteen  sous  anday  for  food,  with  the  latter *s  unique  genius  for  or- 

rhis  is  the  root  of  the  social  evil  eanization.    There  are  two  schools  of 

Bow  is  it  to  be  mended  ?    Perhaps  history  in  France,  the  one  which  as* 

f  M.  Simon  succeeds  in  impenetrat-  signs  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Franks 

ng  the  times  with  the  deep  senti-  the  introduction  and  perpetuation  of 

nent  of  individual  duty,  we  mav  not  the  elements  of  civilization ;  and  this 

iespair.    PolitioEd  economy  will  dis-  is,  or  may  be  called,  the  aristocratic 

;over  that  it  has  yet  some  lessons  of  school  It  would  assign  to  the  Franks 

lumanity  to  learn.    It  will  find  out  the  same  part  performed  by  the  Nor- 

low  much  harm  has  been  done  by  mans  in  the  history  of  England.  The 

"egarding  labour  as  mere  material  or  other  school  may  unhesitatingly  be 

nachinery,  to  be  used  up  and  re-  named  the  democratic,  and  it  rejoices 

>laced  as  the  state  of  the  human  in  the  perfect  identity  it  discovers  be- 

narket  may  afford.    It  may  be  right  tween  the  light,  mocking,  impetuous, 

Ls  far  as  it  goes,  but  at  the  point  and  racy-tongued  people,  wno  mea- 

i^here  political  economy  breaks,  or  sured  their  strengtn  honorably  with 

teems  to  Inreak,  with  those  moral  con-  the  legions  of  Oaasar,  and  those  who 

liderations  of  sjnoapathy  between  man  pronounced  the  son  of  the  victorious 

ind  man,  and  with  man's  interde-  Napoleon  King  of  Roma    It  is  a 

)endence,  it  commits  a  grievous  error  strange  literary  phenomenon  the  mere 

>f  omission.    In  such  men  as  John  catalogue  of  names  of  existing  histo- 

Uuart  Mill,  in  England,  and  Jules  ries  of  France.    The  titles  alone  fill 

>imon,  in  France,  we  see  the  rise  of  a  four  large  auarto  volumes,  and  they 

i<*hool  of  thinkers  and  feelers,  who  are  are  to  be  recKoned,  without  the  slight- 

irecting  what  we  would  venture  to  est  exaggeration,  by  thousands ;  no 

ull  a  spiritualist  political  economy,  language  is  indeed  so  rich  in  ready 

(uch  as  will  correct  the  hardness  and  ana  tempting  materials.     Personal 

larrowness  of  the  prevailing  school,  memoirs  abound.    Any  reign  from 

vhile  rendering  it  more  complete,  and  Saint  Louis  may  be  read  in  original 

accordingly  more  worthy  the  name  memoirs  of  the   time,   giving  not 

)f  a  science.  merely  public  occurrences,  but  the 

Henri  Martin  was  said  to  be  the  life,  manners,  and  colouring,  with  a 

'avouritecandidatewith  the  minority  vivacity  which  makes  the  reader  a 

)f  the  Aoademy,  because  his  copious  spectator.andalmostan  actor  amongst 

Elistory  of  France  appeared  in  their  the  people  to  whom  he  is  introduced. 

)ye8  to  combine  most  of  those  quali-  He  reels  like  a  stranger  at  a  masquer- 

.les  which  go  to  the  formation  of  a  ade  concealed  in  a  domino,  who  while 
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observing  the  company,  catches  the  to  Henri  Martin  would  be  sure  to  be 
very  spint,  though  he  does  not  actually  ratified  by  the  opinion  of  the  coantry. 
participate  in  the  action  of  the  crowd        Of  the  Count  d'  Haussonville's  can- 
It  is  for  this  reason  of  abundant  ma-  didature,  notwithstanding  its  favoor- 
terials  for  historical  romance   that  able  reception,  not  much  need  be 
France  has  produced  no  Walter  Scott,  said.    The  history  of  the  annexation 
There  is  no  room  for  invention.  There  of  Lorraine  to  France  is  undoubtedly 
can  be  no  created  dialogue  where  the  interesting.    But  as  a  partial  circom- 
actors  have  bequeathed  their  own  stance,  it  would  not,  however  nndeni- 
speech.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  able  the  merits  of  treatment  and  style, 
temptation  to  erect  a  history  out  of  be  allowed  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
such  slowing  materials  becomes  ir-  ance  to  answer  the  description  of  the 
resistible.      As    Francis    the    First  work  by  which  France  has  been  moet 
erected  a  palace  in  the  Bois  de  Bou-  honoured  within  the  last  ten  yean, 
logne,  of  which  the  barbarians  of  1793  The  Count's  high  political  and  persopal 
destroyed  the  only  trace^  that  is  said  connexion  would  be  taken  to  weieh 
to  have  sparkled  like  a  diamond  when  too  much  with  the  arbitrators  of  the 
its  enamel  caught  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Napoleon  prize.  ^The  place  assigned 
so  do  our  literary  architects  never  tire  on  the  list  of  candidates  will  probably 
in  rearing  the  bright  materials  bv  insure  his  being  soon  elected  to  a  seat 
which  their  fancies  are  intoxicated,  in  the  Academy  itself, 
and  which  they  hope-  shall  become        In  selecting  George  Sand  as  the 
enduring  memorials.    When  we  ask  writer  who,  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
for  the  best  history  of  France  we  Academy,  is  entitled  at  least  to  dis- 
must  expect  to  be  handed  the  latest  pute  for  the  honour,  by  what  nrin- 
in  fashion.     For  a  while  Michelet  ciple,  the  world  will  feel  itselt  en- 
promised  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  titled  to  ask,  have  her  judges  been 
present  generation.   His  muse  of  his-  guided  ?    In  this  question  is  implied 
tory  took  up  the  picturesque,  but  we  a  subject  for  controversy  concerning 
fear  tasteless,  costume  of  the  romantic  which  English  and   French  readers 
school,  which  leaped  forth  from  the  would  probably  be  found  most  widely 
last  days  of  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty,  to  differ.    That  art  is  to  be  judged  b^ 
to  be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  rules  having  reference  to  art  alone,  ia 
people  of  the  barricades  of  Julv.  His  an  axiom  vnth  most  French  writers 
fantastic  passion,  and  broken  lyrical  and   artists  of  the  modem  school 
utterances,  are  already  falling  odd  They  will  tell  you  that  art  roles  with - 
upon  the  prosaic  ears  of  a  nation  that  out  restriction  in  her  own  domain, 
has  felt  its  heart  chilled  by  the  rude  unimpededby  the  laws  of  ethics.  She 
rupture  of  not  merely  political  illu-  is  not  bound  by  religion  or  moralf. 
sion,  but  of  settlements  regarded  so  The  writer  of  fiction  is  as  free  to 
sure  as  to  be  taken  for  granted.    Not  study  the  human  being  as  is  the 
all  are  disappointed  that  an  attempt  painter  or  sculptor  to  require  his 
at  a  repuolic  should  fail,  but  who  model  to  arrange  drapery  at  will,  or 
could  have  imagined  that  the  moder-  cast  it  altogether  away.     The  anato- 
ate  compromise  of  parliamentary  free-  mist  of  the  sensations,  feelings,  pas- 
dom  should  itseLt  be  swept  away  1  sions,  claims  the  privileges  of  the  eui- 
Where  there  can  be  no  answer  to  ex-  geon  and  the  sculptor,  foi^gettingtfaat 
panse  of  feeling,  especially  if  it  be  in  the  one  does  not  invite  the  curious 
some  degree  factitious,  the  faculties  crowd  to  be  witnesses  of  the  means 
of  criticism  and  analysis  become  more  which,  vanishing  before  the  eye  of 
exclusively  employed,  and  history  at  science,  fascinat^  by  its  object,  would 
such  a  time  will^  studied  not  in  its  be  repulsive  to  the  ignc^ant  spectatcff, 
dramatic  but  its  philosophical  as-  whose  disgust  could  only  be  overcome 

Eects ;  not  for  its  pictured  panorama,  by  a  hardihood  tl^t  would  be  demor- 

ut  for  its  account  of  the  formation  alizing.    The  beautiful  work  of  art  is 

of  races  and  their  langua^.    It  will  veiled  until  it  stands  forth  a  miracle  of 

deal  with  abstract  inquiries.     The  enchanting  perfection.  How  different 

taste  of  this  day  is  for  ethnography,  is  the  case  in  these  Roman*,  which— 

and  this  taste  Henri  Martin  gratifies  like  some  we  hesitate  to  name,  en 

in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  a  people  filthy  are  they — what  their  asthorv 

peculiarly  vain  touching  all  that  con-  in  a  sort  of  cynical  honesty  cidl  their 

cems  itself  in  the  past    A  great  prize  realism,  run  through  their  twenty 
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editions,  without  satiatiiig  the  per-    much  confusion  in  the  orderly  house- 
verted  taste  of  the  French  public !    hold  of  M.  Dubreuil,  as  if  a  wild  bird 
The  plot  is  generally  as  simple  as  an    had  dashed  into  a  dovecot.    Follow- 
anecaote.    It  is  wrought  out  of  a    ing  her  accustomed  habits  of  independ- 
gingle  position,  which  suffices  for  the    ence,  she  leaves  home  alone,  spends 
reason  that  complexity  of  sensations    the  morning  in  shopping,  allows  a 
takes  the  place  of  old-fashioned  inci-    young  male  friend  to  accompany  her 
dents  and  events.  There  are  the  hus-    to  the  door,  and  fills  the  prving  guar- 
band,  the  wife,  and  the  lover,  or  the    dian  with  alarm,  by  a  kindly  adieu  in 
guilty  pair  iJone.    Let  us  pause,  how-    the  open  street    roor  M.  Dubreuil 
ever,  to  ask  how  far  society  may  not    rushes  in  a  panic  to  his  notary,  re- 
have  itself  to  blame  for  this  sort  of    quires  the  slify  jocose  man  of  business 
Uterature,  which  could  not  command    to  refer  to  his  books,  and  go  through 
80  much  deplorable  success  if  it  were    the  names  of  desirable  partis,  until 
not  a  true  image  of  an  existing  state,    the  probable  pecuniary  conditions  are 
There  can  be  no  novel — ^there  can    found.  All  is  accordingly  settled.  Miss 
be  no  drama — ^here  constructed  upon    Louisa  is  desired  to  ^et  ready  for  ma- 
the  innocent  love  of  a  young  pair,    trimony.    Miss  Lomsa  flatly  refuses, 
whose  difficulties  on  the  road  to  ma-    Why?  wherefore?     What  obiection 
trimony  are  made  the  means  of  en-    can  she  have?    Every  possible  snr- 
pnging  the  pure  sympathies  of  rea-    mise  is  offered  in  the  shape  of  inter- 
ders  and  of  spectators.    A  young  girl    ro^tion,   without   the   true  reason 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the    bemg  divined.    At  last  the  answer 
choice  of  the  husband  with  whom    comes  like  a  clap  of  thunder  upon  the 
Rhe  is  to  spend  her  life.  A  young  man    old  gentleman's  ears.    Is  the- world 
is  held  to  oe  equally  unconcerned  in    turned  upside  down  that  a  girl  should 
the  match  made  for  nimby  his  parents    dare  to  tell  her  lawful  guardian  she 
and  guardians.    Until  he  is  twenty-    had  made  her  own  choice  ?  As  soon  as 
five  years  of  tu^  he  is  an  infant  in  the    the  guardian  recovers  breath,  a  fresh 
eye  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  sub-    wonder   awaits   him.    Miss   Louisa 
inits  to  the  decrees  of  the  Conseil  de    means  to  marry  a  clergyman  of  the 
jamille.    It  is  all  a  question  of  money    Church  of  Bngknd.   She  does,  in  fine, 
and  property  between  the  parents  and    become  a  clergyman's  wife,  and  is  not 
notaries ;  and  the  hands  given  at  the    the  less  worthy  of  beine  the  partner 
altar  bind  two  properties  certainly,    of  a  good  man,  whose  laoour  she  par- 
and  sometimes  two  hearts.  Marriage    takes  in  hospital  and  school^  because 
in  France  is.  upon  the  maiden's  side,    better  faculties  had  been  trained  than 
an  escape  trom  irksome  subjection,    those  which  are   employed   in  the 
in  which  the  known  vices  of  cunning    evasion  of  a  suspicious  surveillance. 
and  demure  hypocrisy  are  cultivated.    Baffled  by  his  ward,  M.  Dubreuil  is 
to  be  exercised,  unhappily  too  often,    determined  that  his  daughter  shall 
to  the  destruction  of  trust  and  con-    not  be  allowed  time  for  the  evil  ex- 
fidenoe.    Contrast  this  sort  of  pre-    ample  of  Louisa  to  undermine  pa- 
paration  for  wedded  existence  with    rental  authority.    He  finds  the  proper 
the  joyous   and   innocent  freedom    match  in  his  notary's  account-book, 
of  English  life.     The  contrast  has,    and  the  matrimonial  chain  is  thrown, 
indeed,    struck    many    Frenchmen,    over  Adelaide's  neck,  who  no  more 
who  have  given  practical  proof  of    dreams  of  resistance  than  would  a 
their  preference  for   Englisn  train-    poor  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter.    We 
ing   by  takingto  themselves  Eng-    take  it  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  M. 
lish    wives.     The    number    of    al-    de  Waill/s  fine  sense  of  art,  that  the 
lianoes  between  French  and  English    husband  he  provides  for  Adelaide  is 
families  is  indeed  so  great  as  to  excite    an  admirable  young  man,  with  whom 
flattered,  if  not  gratified  surprise.    If   she  might  have  led  a   happy  and 
our  readers  desire  to  see  the  question    honourable  life,  had  not  her  attempts 
well  treated  by  a  French  pen,  they    to  increase  their  fortune  by  over-cun- 
will  take  up  Leon  de  Wailly's  last    ning  and  unworthy  scheming,  and, 
novel   ^*Les  dtux  jUles  de  M.  Du-    in  fact,  that  love  of  intrigue  which  in 
hreuil.**    The  two  girls  have  been    one  form  or  another  becomes  the  bane 
brought  up— the  one  in  England,  and    and  passion  of  the  Frenchwoman's 
the  other  in  France.    The  Euglidh    life,  involved  herself  and  family  in 
girl  arriving  in  Paris  occasions  as    disgraceful  difficulties,  leading  to  tra- 
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gic  consequences  that  would   seem  foreigner  having  seized  the  features  of 

exaggerated,  if  not  actually  derived  the  country  and  of  the  times  with  a 

from  known  occurrences  of  the  pre-  fidelity  not  to  be  surpassed  by  a  Ba- 

sent  time.  tiva*                                       # 

Very  different  indeed,  is  the  tone  We  have  alluded  to  the  greediness 

and  teaching  or  the   more  popular  with  which  publications  of  a  widely 

romances  of  the  day  from  tliis  latter  opposite  character  are  swallowed,  and 

production  of  the  author  of  "  Stella  we  have  asked  whence  this  sympathy 

and  Vanessa."    Let  us  state^  by  way  with  a  class  of  writings  which,  owipg 

of  parenthesis,  that  M.  de  Wailly  has  to  the  paucity  of  persons  and  of  in- 

i'ust  introduced  to  the  admiration  of  cidents  would  seem  to  be  of  weaiiflome 
lis  countrymen,  some  of  Dean  Swift's  monotony  enough  to  counterbalance 
most  ingenious  political  squibs,  or,  as  any  argument  fram  the  wiles  of  false- 
the  title  on  the  preface  is,  OpusciUes  hood.  There  must  be  some  cause  for 
Humorisliques  de  Svnft.  However  the  sympathy  with  which  so  many 
de  WaiUy's  theory  regarding  the  cha-  who  are  pure  and  virtuous  canre^ 
racter  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  may  deviations  from  the  right  path.  The 
be  open  to  question,  that  he  puts  on  the  fact  we  fear  to  be,  that  the  honest 
hypocrisy  of  seeming  evil,  out  of  horror  passion  of  youth,  unnaturally  sup- 
of  the  more  common  hypocrisy  of  pressed,  is  held  to  be  fairly  avenging 
appearing  to  be  good;  yet  the  reve-  itself.  The  heroine  of  these  worfa is 
rence  he  feels  for  his  genius,  and  his  generally  a  self-anatomist  engaged  in 
appreciative  understanding  of  his  analysing  her  own  feelings,  in  the  hope 
wit,  lay  Irishmen  under  obligation  to  of  finding  excuse,  or  of  saving  her 
the  author  of  a  novel,  which,  known  respectability  in  ner  own  eyes.  To 
generally  through  the  translation  of  her  may  be  applied  the  language  of 
l^dy  Duff  Gordon,  has  created  as  a  divine,  addre^ed  to  an  opposite  de- 
much  astonishment  as  delight  at  a  scription   of  persons.     '^Tnere  are 


*  In  his  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Swift's  humorous  papers,  M.  de  Wailly 
draws  the  portrait  of  the  illustrioas  Dean  in  terms  which  our  space  does  not  allow 
us  to  produce  at  length.  The  following  extract  contains,  however,  the  pith  of  the 
ingenious  Frenchman's  obseryations  :-^ 

"^  This  Irishman,  who  considers  himself  in  exile  in  his  own  country,  cannot  obtaia 
a  residence  elsewhere ;  this  Irishman,  ever  ready  to  abuse  Ireland,  risks  for  her 
his  fortune,  his  liberty,  his  life,  and  preserves  her  for  nearly  a  century  from  the 
domination  with  which  she  is  menaced  by  England.  This  great  politiciaa  has 
from  conviction  what  others  had  from  calculation,  afoot  in  each  of  the  two  camps, 
between  which  England  was  divided.  Love  of  liberty  inclines  him  to  the  Whigs; 
regard  for  the  High  Church  leads  him  to  the  Tories.  This  clergyman  writes  a 
book  in  support  of  religion,  which  is  treated  as  irreligious  by  those  whose  cause  it 
defends ;  and  a  work  which  opens  the  way  to  fame,  shuts  him  from  the  Episcopacy 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  This  vicar,  who  cannot  attain  to  anything,  procoree  for 
others  all  that  he  demands.  This  village  curate,  in  a  country  where  rank  and 
wealth  are  most  esteemed,  without  other  alliance  than  personal  merit  and  force  of 
will,  obliges  the  most  important  persons  of  the  court  and  of  the  town  to  bend  before 
him,  carries  love  of  independence  and  of  equality  to  despotism,  and  acts  the  hypo- 
crite out  of  horror  of  hypocrisy.  Lord  BoUngbroke  called  him  a  hypocrite 
reversed — that  is  to  say,  affecting  evil,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  affecting 
goodness.  He  performs  his  devotions  in  secresy ;  he  is  at  once  delicate  and  gro6!>, 
or,  rather,  gross  out  of  delicacy,  and  at  the  moment  of  rendering  service  is  on 
purpose  rude  in  his  demeanour.  Add  to  such  disposition  that  sentiment  of  force 
which  Impels  to  controversy ;  the  fire  of  character,  which,  impatient  of  obstadef, 
overleaps  the  mark ;  as  the  price  of  this  pride  which  disdains  explanation  corner 
tiie  chiU  that  follows  intentions  misunderstood,  and  the  contempt  for  men  which 
such  disappointment  ocpasions,  while  at  the  service  of  this  contempt  there  is  s 

Sower  of  sarcasm,  which  for  one  enemy  laid  low  raises  up  a  thousand;  then  so 
abitual  exercise  of  irony,  that  figure  of  s^ech  so  fruitful  of  misconceptioa ;  and 
in  despite  of  his  robe  and  grave  air,  an  irresistible  humour,  which  makes  him  regan) 
the  dignity  of  language,  at  a  formal  period  of  flowing  wigs  and  hi^h  beds,  as  perhaps 
another  form  of  hypocrisy ;  add  to  all  these  causes  of  erroneous  interpretation, 
the  spirit  of  political  and  religious  party,  and  you  have  the  prejudices  accounted 
for  which  death  has  not  destroyed,  perhaps  because  his  writings,  which  do  not  die, 
keep  them  continually  alive.  '* 
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anatomists  of  piety,"  says  Isaac  Tay-  school  the  ri^ht  to  claim  her  for 
lor, ''  who  destroy  all  the  freshness  of  foundress,  it  is  marked  by  the  de- 
faith  and  hope,  and  charity,  by  im-  generacy  which  awaits  imitation.  The 
mersyig  themselves  night  and  day  in  fiery  female  Rousseau,  with  her  daring 
the  infected  atmosphere  of  their  own  sophisms,  defying  in  their  glowing  radi- 
bosoms."  If,  then,  self-examination  ance  the  scrutiny  of  the  unaccustomed 
be  unwholesome,  even  on  the  part  of  eye,  finds  herself  followed  by  doctrin- 
those  who  aspire  to  be  gooo,  how  izing  realists,  who  reduce  to  frigid 
utterly  destructive  must  be  the  im-  maxims  her  magnificent  assertions, 
mersing  night  and  day  in  the  infected  With  searching  analysis  there  may  be 
atmospnere  of  bosoms  where  the  in-  exceedingly  delicate  handling,  and 
fection  is  incurable.  A  very  elegant,  wondrously  nice  examinations,  and 
and,  we  will  add,  pure  author  of  this  marvellously  subtle  distinctions ;  but 
so-called  realist  school,  Edward  Grour-  the  end  of  French  invention,  with  its 
don, states  in  his  preface  to*' Louise*' —  poetry  and  passion,  is  at  hand.  The 
and  by  way,  we  presume,  of  apology—  word  chosen  by  authors  to  cover  in- 
that  so  decided  is  the  current  of  public  decency  with  a  claim  of  truth,  "  real- 
taste  in  this  deplorable  direction  that  it/'-— marks  the  mortal  disease  with 
were  Moli^re  himself  to  appear  again  wnich  their  work  is  stricken.  Reality 
upon  the  earth,  he  would  feel  himself  is  of  the  earth,  eaithy.  Whatever  the 
obliged  to  follow  a  little  the  Dame  cause  for  which  George  Sand  may 
avuc  Camdias,  In  this  popular  novel,  have  claimed  sympathy,  and  whether 
**  Louise^"  there  are  only  two  persons:  rightly  or  wrongly  her  imitators  as- 
yet  their  language  is  so  sweet  ana  sert,  or  seem  to  assert,  riehts  for  vice 
chaste,  their  atfection  so  pure,  their  itself  such  as  belong  only  to  virtue, 
demeanour  so  considerate  and  kindly  if  they  do  not  ignore  virtue  altogether, 
respectful,  that  the  English  reader  press  them  in  the  name  of  morality, 
would  wonder  why  such  true  lovers  and  they  take  shelter  behind  the  doc- 
do  not  hasten  to  sanctifv  bv  reli^on  trine  of  the  rights  of  art  to  paint  any 
a  tie  that  ought  never  be  broken.  The  subject  of  which  the  prototype  is  to 
tie  is  broken.  They  go  each  their  be  found  in  society.  We  will  dispute 
own  way.  It  is  the  story  of  an  inci-  the  principles  no  more,  but  bid  society 
dent  which  causes  no  blush  in  the  look  to  it 

telling  or  on  the  cheek  of  her  to  whom  Our  readers  will  now  perhaps  be 
it  is  told  Why,  if  you  ask  the  au-  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  reaction 
thor — ^wby,  gratuitously,  as  it  were,  against  this  school  promises  to  come 
plaoe  two  such  interesting  persons  in  from  George  Sand  herself.  In  her 
a  position  so  needlessly  raise?  And  .  "Marquis  de  Villemer,"  and  other  of 
the  answer  would  be,  because  the  her  recent  novels,  she  draws  her  in- 
guileless  expansiveness  of  accepted  spiration  from  the  highest  and  purest 
courtship  is  suppressed  in  our  land,  sources.  She  maintains  her  male 
If  love  IS  to  be  painted,  the  colours  nam  de  plume  indeed,  but  no  longer 
are  not  to  be  composed  out  of  the  masquerades  in  male  attire,  as  an 
tints  of  spring,  for  the  blossoms  of  apostle  of  the  rights  of  woman  to 
spring  are  torn  from  the  life  of  young  equality  with  man^  usurpation  of  the 
people ;  they  must  be  glowingly  mere-  privileges  of  moral  lawlessness.  She 
tricious.  to  please  eyes  that  are  not  dresses  up  no  repugnant  paradox  in  the 
those  01  innocence.  bewildermg  drapery  of  her  matchless 
When  we  charge  society  itself  with  eloquence.  But  as  if  wearied  of  me- 
tbus  corrupting  literatiure,  we  know  retricious  glare  and  distorted  doctrine, 
not  how  far  we  may  be  right  in  join-  she  turns,  with  the  child-like  simpli- 
ing  in  accusations  against  George  city  of  the  true  artist,  to  nature  and 
Sand  for  being  the  original  source  of  trutk  Pity  she  had  ever  allowed  the 
this  deluge  of  sentimental  impurity,  better  sense  within  her  to  have  been 
She  raised  the  banner  of  revolt,  in-  overpowered  bv  ambitious  display  on 
deed,  against  the  iigustice  perpetrated  the  side  of  a  bad  cause.  Pity  that 
by  society,  in  the  name  of  Love,  against  passion,  in  i  ts  grosser  meaning,  should 
her  own  sex.  Like  all  first  enthu-  nave  occupied  the  place  of  those  divine 
siastic  leaders  in  the  work  of  reaction,  emotions  which  express  the  true  pas- 
ehe  ch^Ulenged  first  principles,  and  sion  of  the  soul.  Sue  is,  after  all,  the 
disputed  received  definitions  of  moral-  one  genuine  genius  amidst  a  crowd  of 
ity.    If  we  are  to  admit  the  modem  perverted  talents,  whose  edaborato 
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Bensoal   metaphysics  will   probablv  ence  due  to  creatiye  genius  oyer  ac- 
wither  at  the  touch  of  the  mie  hand,  quired  erudition.    The  old  distinction 
which  recovering  in  the  full-orbed  se-  between  genius  and  talent  was  dig- 
renity  of  her  autumn  of  life  the  grace,  cussed,  or,  rather  say^  it  was  not  al- 
purity,  and  lyrical  fire,  and  sweetness  lowed  to  admit  of  discussion.    The 
of  her  early  dawn,  will  hymn  down  Hommea  des  Uttres,  the  artists— we 
the  dry  realism    of  the  prevailing  might  go  farther,  and  declare  that  the 
school.  whole  population  of  Paris — ^would,  if 
It  appears  that  for  two  days  the  Aca-  the  appeal  lay  with  the  people,  have 
demy  aiscussed  the  claims  of  Greorge  set  fiction  over  history,  and  romance 
Sand  to  the  Imperial  prize.     Her  over  morals.    The  Academy  met  and 
most  prominent  champions  were  St.  met  again,  and  debated  and  voted, 
Beuve  and  Alfred  de  Vigny;  yet  the  and  could  not  agree.     It  was  finally 
former  is  the  author  of  **  Port  Royal,''  determined  that  upon  Thursday,  tk 
the  profound  admirer  of  the  Jansen-  I6th  of  May,  the  question  should  be 
ists,and  the  latter  a  most  unexception-  settled.    Out  of  the  forty  member^ 
ably  pure  writer.      The  author  of  only  twenty-nine  attended.  The  nnm- 
"Cinq  Mars,"  that  fine  historical  ro-  bers  were,  for  George  Sand.  8;  for 
mance,  of  the  affecting  "Stello,"  and  Henri  Martin,  7 ;  and  for  Jules  Si- 
of  the  divine  poem  of  ^*£loa,''  the  mon,  8.     Another  ballot  was  tried 
angel  born  of  the  Saviour's  tears,  with  similar  results,  the  name  of  M. 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by  Thiers  coming  up  with  4.    Where- 
other  than  high  notions  in  the  course  upon  M.  Dupm  proposed  that,  seeing 
which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  take,  the  impossibility  of  an  agreement  in 
We  are  told  that  a  chivalrous  appeal  favour  of  any  non- Academician,  they 
was  made  to  the  feelings  of  the  more  should  consider  themselves  free  to 
rigid  censors.    It  was  observed  that  choose  one  of  their  own  body.    He 
France,  notwithstanding   the   well-  accordingly  named   M.  Thier^  the 
known  gallantry  of  her  people,  had  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Consu- 
never  raised  any  lasting  monument  to  late,  and  of  the    Empire."    M.  de 
female  genius.  What  statue  had  been  Falloux  seconded  the  motion ;  a  balk^t 
raised  to  the  incomparable  Madame  took  place,    and   as    18    voted  fur 
de  Sevignd  ?  What  memorial  in  mar-  Thiers,  he  was  proclaimed  the  winner, 
ble  stood  to  the  honour  of  Madame  de  This  decision  gives  little  satisfaction, 
Stael,  whose  mind  was  of  masculine  and  as  it  must  be  ratified  bj  the  five 
character  in  the  best  sense  of  the  sections  of  the  Institute  meeting  in 
word  ?    It  was  already  hard  enough  general  assembly,  it  is  not  unlikelr 
that  woman  should  be  allowed  no  om-  that  this  question  will  be  re- opened, 
cial  place  in  the  corporations  of  the  Out  of  doors  Thiers  is  not  popular, 
learned.  Philosophy  and  poetry  would  and  within  the  Academy  there  are 
seem  in  France  to  have  adopted  the  greater  writers   than   this   flippant 
Salic  law.    If  the  Academy  canAot  falsifier  of  history, 
point  the  lady  to  Afauteuil,  let  it  not        In  history,  the  most  important  work 
^udge  the  laurel  crown  to  the  bright  that  has  appeared  of  late  is  that  of 
brow  upon  which  it  would  sit  so  well,  the  "Revolution  of  1848,"  by  Gamier 
M.  Guizot  leading  the  ministerial  sidcL  Pag^s.    Two  volumes  nave  only  as 
dwelt  with  effectupon  the  immoral  ana  yet  appeared.    The  first  is  devoted  to 
subversive  tendency  of  the  candidate's  the  Italian  movement :  the  second  to 
writings ;  and  the  unc  de  Broglie  pro-  those  of  Hungary  ana  of  Germany, 
tested  against  the  comparison  insti-  The  author  havmg  himself  been  a 
tuted  between  George  Sand  and  his  prominent  member  of  the  French  Prf>- 
mother  in-law,  Madame  de  StaeL  As  visional  Government,  has  evidently 
the  Duke*s  own  son-in-law,  the  Count  felt  how  open  he  must  be  to  suspicion 
d'Haussonville,  would  not  permit  his  of  partiality.    There  is  even  sonie  se- 
title  to  be  discussed,  his  name  was  rious  reason  for  distrust  in  his  evident 
withdrawn,  and  George  Sand,  Henri  attempt  to  carry  to  the  credit  of  the 
Martin,  ana  Jules  Simon  remained  the  evanescent  French  Republic  the  wide 
only  two  serious  competitors.  movement  of  the  time.    It  is  well  as- 
Outofdoorsthefeeling  seemed  to  be  certained,  that  both  Italy  and  Hnn- 
in  favour  of  George  Sand.  The  news-  gaiy  were  only  waiting  the  oocasion— 

gapers   almost   generally  supported  the  one  to  realize  its  long  dream  of 

er  upon  the  ground  of  the  prefer-  unity,  the  other  to  recover  its  ancient 
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TX)nstitation,solike  that  of  England  in    muse  of  history  writes  the  abiding 
its  essential  features,  while  older  again    records  of  the  life  of  nations.    He  too 
in  point  of  date.  If  the  French  revo-    frequently  betravs  his  want  of  force 
lution  of  1848  could  ever  fairly  lay    byrnetoncal  exclamations;  and  where 
claim  to  the  glory  of  having  fired  the    he  would  fain  be  eloquent,  is  only  de- 
nationalties  of  Europe,  so,  on  the  other    clamatory.    These  faults  of  style  may 
hand,  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of   be  attributed  to  the  obligation  which  he 
the  internal  disorders  under  which  the    feels  to  be  laid  upon  him  as  an  actor  in 
Bepublic  sunk  into  the  melancholy    the  circumstances  which  he  describes, 
security  of  despotism,  the  success  of   to  show  how  strongly  he  participates 
the  subsequent  reaction.    After  beins    in  the  needfulpassion  of  revolutionary 
a  witness  to  the  sad  and  disgraceful    movements.   His  point  of  view  is  too 
spectacle  of  Hungary  being  crushed    near  to  allow  of  the  sober  perspectives 
by  a  Russian  army  coming  to  the  aid    of  historical  relation.    As  materials 
of  the  beaten  Austrians,  and  to  the    for  the  future  historian,  the  work  of 
no  less  sad  sight  of  Italy  bein^  again    the  Finance  Minister  of  1848  will  be 
reduced  to  her  former  humiliation  ;  of    most  precious,  and  may  even  now  be 
Germany  being  baffled  in  her  hopes,    consulted  with  advantage  by  all  of  us 
and  of  the  chains  of  Poland  being    who  wish  to  see  arranged  in  consecu- 
riveted  afresh,  France,  while  still  re-    tive  narration,  events  which  our  me- 
publican  in  name,  plaved  the  apostate,    morv  recals  in  fragments. 
and  laid  a  fratricidal  hand  upon  the       The  ninth  volume  of  Louis  Blanc's 
Republic  of  Rome.    The  historian  of    great  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
such  transactions  being  a  member  of   tion  has  just  appeared,  bringing  the 
the  Provisional  (Government  may  be    narrative  of  events  to  the  close  of  the 
loud  in  assertion,  but  the  undercur-    Reign  of  Terror.    The  author  will 
rent  of  apology  will  be  no  less  felt,    have  to  live  down  many  prejudices 
M.  Gamier  Pag^s  has  certainly  offered    before  his  countrymen  shall  be  able 
the  best  possible  ffuarantees  of  impar-    to  do  justice  to  a  work  which,  while 
tialattention,  in  bringing  forward  the    enjoying  a  high  reputation  in  Eng- 
best  available  evidence  in  support  of   land,  is  regarded  here  with  distrust 
evei^  statement  he  makes.    He  told    The  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
a  fnend  of  ours,  that  he  had  ques-    French  public  cannot  believe  in  adis- 
tioned  no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred    interested  history  of  a  Revolution,  to 
witnesses  of  various  events ;  that  he    the  end  of  which  they  do  not  think 
had  compared  their  statements,  and    they  have  as  yet  arrived.    We  are 
embodied    them    with    knowledge    even  now  only  passing  through  an- 
within  his  own  reach.    He  has  put    other  phase  of  the  series  of  events 
forward,  in  his  first  volume,  the  most    which  began  with  the  overthrow  of 
captivating  chapter  of  the  history  of    the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons.  When 
the  time— the  defence  of  Venice,  the    Thiers  wrote  his  brilliant  history  of 
account  of  which  he  derived  mainly    the  Revolution,  it  was  supposed  by 
from  the  lips  of  the  wise  and  heroic    himselfand  his  readers  that  France  had 
Manin.    There  could  have  been  no    settled  into  that  constitutional  or  par- 
more  trustworthy  source.    The  name    liamentaiy  system,  of  which  England 
of  Manin  is  the  one  which  comes  out    sets  the  brightest  example,  and  which 
the  purest,  simplest,  and  most  com-    the  soundest  political  thinkers  regard 
plete  of  any.  What  a  truly  unaffected    as  the  form  in  most  complete  harmony 
hero  the  man  was ;  how  unobtrusivel v    with  that  blending  of  all  interests  and 
he  bore  his  exile;  how  he  shrunk    classes,  and  that  union  of  freedom  with 
from  purposeless  display;  and  laboured    authority,  by  which  modem  civiliza- 
in  obscurity  to  support  himself  and    tion  is  characterized.    The  overthrow 
liis  beautiful  daughter,  by  teaching    of  Charles  X.  was  a  great  disturbance 
his  own  language.    When  he  lost  his    to  people's  minds.    The  Republican 
only  child   his   sustaining  strength    feeuns  burst  out  afresh,  and  it  re- 
failed,  and  he  lived  just  long  enough    quired  all  the  popularity  of  Lafayette 
to  taste  the  morning  dawn  of  his    to  render  Louis  Philippe  acceptable 
country's  revival    MT  Gamier  Pag^    upon  the  understanding  implied  in  the 
wants,  however,  the  nervous  style  of   veteran's  promise  to  the  people,  when 
the  historian.  His  hand  is  not  power-    he  shouted  from  the  window  of  the 
ful  enough  for  the  stone  tables  and    Hotel  de  ViUe,  "  VoUa,  la  m^ilUure 
the  plates  of  brass  upon  which  the    de8  Repiihlique$r    Some  years  be- 
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fore  the  Revolution  of  1848  Repub-  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  oentQiy; 
licanism  brought  up  the  heavy  artil-  the  other,  which  looks  upon  it  u  i 
leiy  of  history  against  a  svstem  that  plague  and  a  curse  not  to  be  soffi- 
seemed  to  have  well  withstood  the  ciently  condemned  and  decried.  Of 
lighter  weapons  of  political  warfare,  the  latter,  the  most  oonsmcQOua  at 
liouis  Blanc  took  the  lead  with  his  this  moment  is  GranierdeOassagnac, 
pungentexposureof  the  faults  of  this  a  Member  of  the  Corps  Ldgislatiff 
reign  in  that  "  Histoire  des  Dix  Ans/*  and  editor  of  the  ImperiaJifit  organ,  the 
which  delighteda  tasteful  public  with  Fays.  The  motives  by  which  this 
its  admirable  beauty  of  style.  Its  able  but  reckless  writer  is  animated 
systematic  arrangement,  its  calmness  are  betrayed  in  the  title  given  to  his  it- 
and  lucidity  offered  a  specious  ^ar*  cent  worx  upon  the  Revolution,  **His- 
antee  for  its  damaging  truthfumess.  toire  des  Girondins  et  des  Masnera 
The  lurking  purpose,  Ixseause  skilfully  de  Septembre,*'  Thus,  these  pure,  mo- 
concealed,  was  tne  more  effective,  and  derate  Girondists,  with  their  eloquent 
Louis  Blanc  might,  without  much  chief,  Yergniaud,  over  whose  sad  and 
exaggeration,  be  regarded  as  the  pio-  unmerited  fate  Lamartine  has  caoiied 
neer  of  February.  Lamartine,  with  countless  eyes  to  weep,  are,  by  an  in- 
his  florid  history  of  the  Girondists,  sinuation.  conveyed  taroughajnxta' 
gathered  up  all  the  loose  sentimental-  position,  neld  up  to  be  the  anthon  of 
ism  of  the  Fays  latin,  and  of  the  that  massacre  of  priests  and  nobles 
ladies ;  while  Michelet  set  the  howl-  and  innocent  women,  by  which  the 
ings  of  the  Faubourg,  and  the  shriek-  gaols  of  Faria.  when  gorged  with  pri- 
ing  of  the  Halles  to  his  brazen  music,  soners,  were  cleared  for  fresh  victims, 
Encouraged  by  his  previous  success,  and  particularly  for  the  Girondists 
Louis  Blanc  began  a  more  systematic  themselves.  How  this  Granier  de 
account  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  Cassagnac  must  have  tortured  history, 
only  two  volumes  had  appeared  when  and  how  he  must  have  distorted 
his  labours  were  interrupted  by  a  call  facts,  how  mad  with  reactionaiv  rage 
to  a  seat  in  the  Provisional  Govern-  he  must  himself  have  been,  and  hov 
ment.  His  attempt  to  carry  out  those  stultified  and  blinded  he  must  have 
socialist  doctrines,  which  it  was  the  imagined  others,  when  he  could  hare 
object  of  his  history  to  advance,  led  dared  to  take  such  liberties  with  cur- 
to  his  being  obliged  to  fly,  and  it  is  in  rent  facts.  Since  others  before  him 
England  that  he  wrote  the  seven  vo-  wrote,  it  appears  that  the  foul  record 
lumes,  of  which  the  last  has  just  ap-  of  the  prison  massacres  has  been 
peared.  Has  his  residence  in  a  more  found  Here  are  written  the  names 
sober  atmosphere  influenced  his  views?  of  those  who,  oedled  one  after  another 
It  is  certain  that  the  man  himself  is  before  the  ruffian  Maillard's  impro- 
a  favourite  with  all  classes  of  the  Bri-  vised  tibunal,  were  dismissed  after  a 
tish  people.  That  he  prefers  British  few  questions,  to  be  felled  in  the  jpas- 
liberty  to  residence  in  nis  own  loved  sage  out  of  doors.  Marks  of  blood 
land  under  a  system  which  he  cannot  from  fingers  that  turned  over  the 
be  supposed  to  regard  with  satisfac-  pages,  and  stains  of  wine  tell  of  the 
tion,  IS  proved  by  his  refusal  to  avail  familiarity  with  which  the  assassins 
himself  of  the  late  amnesty.  Yet  do  checked  the  register.  Granier  de 
his  countrymen  exhibit  no  avidity  for  Cassagnac  dwells  much  upon  the  ad- 
.  the  fruits  of  his  painstaking  research,  vantages  eigoyed  by  him  as  a  his- 
^  A  prejudice  obscures  his  work,  which  torian,  in  the  exclusive  perusal  he 
time  may  probably  wear  down,  or  has  enjoyed  of  this  inspiring  doca- 
some  sudden  return  of  caprice  or  ment.  'f  he  sight  of  it  has  saoly  per- 
passionfornovelty,  although  it  bean  plexed  his  logic  and  confusM  the 
old  doctrine  in  new  form,  may  turn  order  of  events.  The  Revolution 
distrust  into  radiant  admiration.  arose  before  his  imagination  in  topsf - 
Strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  his-  turvy  fashion,  the  (Hrondists  and  the 
tory  of  the  Revolution  has  yet  to  be  Terrorists  becoming  confounded  to- 
written.  At  all  events,  no  history  that  gether  as  the  one  puiy  equal  in  ffoll 
has  as  yet  appeared  can  be  regarded  A  history  written  for  the  sake  of 
as  the  accepted  one.  There  are  two  pointing  a  doctrine  will  not  be  saved 
classes  of  revolutionary  historians,  by  its  bulk  from  being  called  a 
the  one  which  treats  that  great  con-  pamphlet.  Granier  deCassagnac  a 
Yuhrion  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  nistory  is,  notwithstanding  its  ioxa 
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}ulky  Yolmncus,  a  pamphlet  against  the  premature  death  of  the  writer, 

iberty,  for,  with  his  usual  tendency  In  looking  at  the  contents  of  the  last 

0  extremes  he  denounces  the  free-  volume,  we  are  unconsciously  startled 

iom  of  parliament  and  of  the  press  to  find  ourselves  reminded  of  what 

is  being  no  better  than  other  forms  of  stirring  events  marked  the  reign  of 

he  revolutionary  piinciple,  which  he  a  king  whose  character  we  are  ac- 

ivould  extirpate,  root  and  branch,  customed  to  treat  as  over  prudent, 

Authority  is  the  god  of  his  idolatry ;  and  whose  policy  was  censured  by  the 

md  by  authority  he  means  a  supreme  colourless    title    of    Juste    milieu. 

nile,  or,  in  plain  language,  a  despot.  Within  the  four  years  from  1836  to 

Between  a  writer  of  this  kind  and  1840.  there  took  place  the  attempts 

[iouis  Blanc,  whose  sole  regret  it  is  of  Alibaud  and  of  Meunier  upon  the 

bat  the  revolution  had  not  been  al-  kiiig*8life,and  the  successive  attempts 

owed  to  perfect  its  principles,  and  in  of  ijouis  Napoleon,  at  Strasbnrgh  and 

v^hose  eyes  the  troubles  and  the  Reign  at  Boulogne,  to  obtain  his  throne. 

>{  Terror  are  to  be  laid  to  the  account  The  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with 

^f  those  whose  hearts  and  understand-  a  princess  of  distinguished  talents 

ngs  were  not  steeped  in  the  human!-  and  virtues  is  supposed  to  have  been 

arian  sensibilities  of  Jean  Jacques  happily  inaugurated  by  an  amnesty 

[iousseau,  and  who  slew  his  wophets,  which  fills  the  land  with  content 

Robespierre  and  St.  Just   between  Nouvion's  own  hand  is  arrested  by 

:wo  such  writers  the  difference  is  wide  .  death  before  he  could  narrate  how  the 

ndeed.     And   yet,   between   such,  prisoner  of  Ham  came  to  restore  the 

Thiers  no  longer  firmly  holds   his  empire  of  the  defeated  of  Waterloo — 

)lace.     If  Thiers  be  no  doctrinaire,  how  the  prince,  upon  whose  head  the 

ind  if  he  be  free  from  definite  party  crown,  picked  from  the  barricades  of 

)urpo8e,  yet  is  he  without  insight,  Julv,  was  to  have  descended,  purified 

ind  he  has  no  morality.    His  sympa-  by  nereditary  right,  was  killed  upon 

hies  are  with  force,  to  which  he  al-  the  high  road  by  an  ordinary  accident 

ows  the  most  unscrupulotis  excesses.  How  his  widow,  whose  father-in-law's 

)rovided  that  it  justify  its  preten-  act  of  amnesty  only  served  to  let  loose 

ions  by  success.    Dantoxi,  the  real  implacable  conspirators,  saved,  by  her 

luthor  of  the  September  massacres,  courage,  the  credit  of  a  family  whose 

s  the  hero  of  M.  Thiers.    It  is  the  dispersal  seems  even  yet  uninteUigible; 

ike  admiration  for  unscrupulous  force  ana  how  she  died  in  England,  sur- 

?hich  led  the  same  writer  to  blind  rounded  with  sympathy  and  respect 

w^orship   of  Napoleon,  despite   his  Looking  over  the  chapters  whicn,  in 

ivowea  admiration  for  that  parlia-  their  sober  grace,  offer  security  for  a 


deas  of  patriotism  or  policy  are  in  struck  by  the  account  of  the  recall  of 
onsistency  with  his  principles  to  the  French  troops  from  Ancona ;  and 
aake  military  force  subdue  all  other  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  question  of 
ountries  to  French  ascendancy.  His  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army 
anity  keeps  him  apart  from  the  se-  from  Rome  is  so  much  agitated,  we 
ond  empire,  where  he  cannot  be  first;  are  startled  at  being  reminded  of  the 
nd  his  antagonism  to  the  brother-  storm  of  obloquy  which  such  a  con- 
lood  of  action,  and  the  humanitarian  cession  to  the  will  of  Europe  drew 
leas,  visionary  or  otherwise,  of  the  down  upon  Louis  Philippe's  Govem- 
lepublican,  cause  him  to  be  repudi-  ment  Count  Mold,  the  mmister  at  the 
t^  by  every  shade  of  the  Republican  time,  found  that  an  act  of  policy 
chool.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  party  which  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
rith  which  the  sentiments  that  pre-  the  principles  of  non-intervention  that 
ail  throughout  Thiers'  History  of  nearly  all  had  accepted,  united  to- 
be  Revolution  can  be  said  to  coincide;  gether  the  doctrinaire  Guizot  and  the 
nd  we  repeat,  that  the  standard  ac-  tricky  Thiers,  the  liberal  Odilon 
ount  of  that  great  change  remains  Barret,  and  the  republicans,  to  whom 
o  be  written.  he  stood  as  much  opposed  as  he  did 
A  history  which  promised  well,  to  Guizot  and  Thiers,  and  they  to 
hat  of  the  leign  of  Louis  Philippe,  him.  As  soon  as  Mol6  fell  before  the 
y  Nouvion,  has  been  cut  short  oy  unnatural  coalition,  as  it  was  deemed^ 
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the  lea^e  split  asunder — the  chiefs  tain  that  the  latter  resolved  that  they 
of  parties  resumed  their  attitude  of  would  not  be  deterred  £rom  carryiog 
hostility  and  of  jealousy — ^and  the  their  object  into  effect.  Count  d'^uu- 
Chamber  suffered  a  loss  of  considera-  sonviUe  followed  with  a  letter  to  the 
tion  which  it  never  recovered.  Lead-  Senate,  freehr  censuring  that  body  for 
ers,  whose  names  had  previously  been  not  taking  a  larcer  part  in  the  origiiiAt- 
taken  to  signify  principles,  came  to  be  ing  of  proposals  for  the  public  good, 
set  down  as  factious  partizans,  greedy  and  for  not  availingitself  to  the  utmost 
of  place  and  power.  This  was  not  oftheliberty,littIe  or  much,  conferred 
wholly  true,  nevertheless  the  impres-  by  the  constitution.  Then  came  the 
sion  remained;  and  the  evil  effect  imperial  decree,  allowing  the  Chamber 
was  taken  to  be  confirmed  when  the  to  draw  up  replies  to  the  speech  from 
two  leading  figures  in  the  coalition,  the  throne,  of  which  the  terms  should 
Thiers,  as  prime  minister,  and  Guizot,  be  prepared  in  committee,  and  db- 
as  ambassador  at  St  James's,  playing  cussed  m  open  assembly,  and  reported 
at  cross-purposes,  provoked  the  great  in  full  to  the  country.  This  renvid 
powers  of  Europe  into  the  conclusion  of  the  old  parliamentary  debate,  de- 
of  that  treaty  of  July,  1840,  for  the  prived  the  authors  of  contemporary 
prevention  of  the  break  up  of  the  studies  of  the  excuse  they  had  had  for 
Turkish  Empire,  from  which  France  opening,  a  sort  of  indirect  discussioD 
was  excluded,  to  the  disgust  of  all  through  the  press  of  topics,  that  were 
parties  at  home,  even  of  Count  Mol^,  now  within  the  Intimate  handling 
who,  nevertheless,  had  his  revenge ;  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
but  we  must  not  proceed  further  than  The  general  debate  upon  the  address 
we  are  warranted  by  this  fragment  of  being  over,  the  parliament  seem^  to 
history-  -alas  that  it  should  be  so ! —  have  got  no  more  to  do  then  pass  the 
of  which  we  are  rendering  an  account  ordinary  routine  bills,  authoriziug 
The  appearance  of  a  small  volume  local  taxation,  and  town  and  district 
upon  the  subject  of  Centralization^  loans  for  public  works;  and  M-Odilon 
from  the  pen  of  GdilonBarrot,  throws  Barrot^  thinks  the  time  come  for 
us  back  upon  a  point  of  literary  and  resummg  these  essays,  to  which  all 
political  history  which  is  of  consi-  who  take  interest  in  public  affairs  are 
derable  significance.  The  present  invited  to  take  part 
work  purports  to  be  one  of  a  series.  No  more  graye  question  could  be 
which  under  the  general  title  of  Etudes  raised.  Indeed  most  tMukers  regard 
CoTUemporaines.  a  number  of  eminent  it  as  the  question  of  questions,  so  long 
persons  proposed  to  issue  with  the  view  as  centralization  is  to  be  the  ruling 
of  filling  up  the  ^at  gap  in  active  system,  so  long  must  the  government 
political  life,  occasioned,  as  they  said,  of  the  French  people,  whatever  it  \>& 
ov  the  very  limited  debates  in  the  nominally  called,  whether  repuhli'; 
Cfhambers,  and  their  still  more  limit-  moderate  or  red,  or  constitutional 
ed  reproduction  in  the  columns  of  the  monarchy,  or  impenaUsm,  be  cor- 
newspapers.  PrevostParadol,  apun<  rupt,  or  despotic,  or  both.  As  extremes 
gent  contributor  to  the  Journal  des  meet,  so  does  this  absolute  abBorp- 
l)^hats,  led  off  with  a  brochure,  en-  tion  of  power  present  a  source  of 
titled,  "Ancient  Parties,"  which  was  danger  by  the  prize  it  holds  out  to 
forthwith  seized,  and  the  author  pro-  conspiracy.  Revolution  beoomeBsim- 
secuted  before  the  tribunal  of  correc-  plified,  when  to  seize  the  telegraph  de- 
tional  police.  As  trials  for  libel  are  partment  of  the  Home  Office  is  to 
not  allowed  to  be  reported,  no  more  master  the  whole  machinery  of  ad- 
can  be  said  with  certaintv,  than  that  ministration.  The  author  of  a  coup 
he  was  condemned  by  tne  bench  to  de  main  in  the  capital  has  only  to 
a  month's  imprisonment  We  sus-  flash  orders  alon^  the  web  of  wires,  to 
pect,  however,  that  the  reform  which  paralyze  opposition,  or  rather  to  com- 
followed  soon  after,  by  which  the  mand  obedience,  which  neither  pre- 
right  of  holding  a  general  discussion  feet  nor  mayor  would  have  the  bold- 
of  imperial  policy  was  restored  to  the  ness  to  refuse.  The  experiment  w 
Chamber,  with  tne  furtherprivile^e  of  tested  in  1848,  and  so  clearly  demon* 
themostample  reports  of  proceedings,  strated,  that  between  the  nomination 
must  in  some  degree  have  originatea  of  the  Provisional  {Jovemment,  and 
with  the  plan  adopted  by  Prevost  the  battle  of  June,  the  manoeuvres  of 
Paradol  and  his  colleagues.    It  is  oer-  parties  meant  a  scramble  for  the  tei^ 
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Kraph.  That  the  present  ruler  of  the  This  argument^so  obviously  tme^comes 
French  has  divined  the  mj^stery  of  from  no  enemy  of  Napoleon.  Odilon 
revolutionary  success  is  evident  in  Barrot  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  Louis 
the  strategiou  improvements  of  Paris.  Napoleon,  President  of  the  Freneli 
There  willbe  no  more  barricades  in  nar-  Republic.  Uis  brother  continues  to 
row  streets,  for  ample  space  and  room  serve  the  Emperor.  To  Napoleon,  in 
are  provided  for  tne  convenience  of  the  place  of  Louis  Philippe,  swaying 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  the  comfort-  the  sceptre  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
able  movements  of  Zouaves.  That  arch,  Odilon  Barrett  would,  it  is  sup- 
magazine  of  best  military  stores,  the  posed,  yield  ready  allegiance.  When 
stone  pavement,  is  abolished ;  and  the  the  constituent  assembly  refused  to 
Hubterranean  sewers  are  widened  to  vote  for  two  Chambers,  and  decided 
the  extent  of  tubular  bridges  for  upon  concentrating  the  whole  legLsla- 
underground  manoeuvres.  M.  Odilon  tive  powers  in  the  popular  representee 
Barro^  therefore,  may  think  it  un-  tion,  unchecked  by  an  upper  house, 
necessary  to  treat  the  dynastic  bear-  Odilon  Barrot  saw  that  the  republic 
ings  of  the  question.  But  there  is  a  was  gone,  as  he  now  sees  that  unless 
more  general  point  of  view,  affect-  there  be  some  diffusion  of  liberty 
ing  the  whole  world,  which  the  writer  through  the  members  of  the  state, 
treats  at  large,  and  that  is  the  insecu-  France  must  play  the  automaton,  and 
rity  of  i>eace  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  Europe  feel  herself  at  the  mercy  of 
[tower  of  a  government  to  set  in  mo-    accident. 

tion  at  any  moment  the  prodigious       A  brisker  stimulant  to  the  revival 
means  of  aggression  which  the  system    of  pamphlets  than  the  sober  treatise 
of  centralization  puts  into  its  hands,    of  Odilon  Biirrot,  is  the  letter  of  the 
Orders  are  conveyed  to  an^  number    Due  d'Aumale  to  the  Prince  Napo- 
\)i  points,  and  there  are  railways  to    leon.    Many  replies  have  appeared, 
allow  of  concentration  at  any  spot,    and  some  of  them  are  telling  enough, 
and  France  is  committed  to  war  with-    The  Duke's  personalities  are  easily 
out  an  opportunity  for  raising  her    enough  retorted ;  and  as  for  the  criti- 
voice  in  protest.     Who  is  to  protest  1    cisms   of  imperial  policy,  of  what 
Not  the  press,  which  is  not  free.    Not    weight  are  they  from  the  panegyrist 
the  magistracy,  for  it  is  an  executive    of  Lamoriciere  and  of  the  expelled 
instrument    Not  the  people,  for  they    princes  of  Italy  1  Without  being  ab- 
(^nnot  hold  meetings,  and  are,  more-    solutely  popular,  the  Prince  Napoleon 
over,  so  little  trained  to  the  exercise    is  far  from  being  disliked.    His  faults 
of  the  public  duties  of  citizens,  and  so    are  excused  on  account  of  his  good-na- 
little  accustomed  to  be  moved  at  the    ture,  and  since  the  delivery  of  his  really 
will  of  official  agents,  and  so  easily    remarkable  speech  in  the  Senate,  his 
excited  by  the  sound  of  the  drum  and    reputation  for  ability  has  risen  hich. 
tnimpets,  and  so  prompt  to  the  temp-    Should  he  take  thejpen  into  his  hand/s, 
tation  of  glory,  that  the  voice  of  op-    and  reply  to  the  l5uc  d'Aumale,  ho 
iH«ition  would  be  drowned  at  once,    would  prove  himself  a  formidable  con- 
While  this  state  of  things  endures,  all    troversialist ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
luirope  win  be  restless  and  uneasy—    prestige  of  royalty  itself  in  France,  tlie 
all  Europe  will  be  an  armed  camp,    less  diversion  afforded  a  mocking  pub- 
and  the  peoples  weighed  down  by    lie  by  the  abuse  of  royal  and  imperial 
war  taxes  in  time  of  universal  peace,    highnesses  one  of  another  the  l^cttcr. 
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AN  ONLY  SON. 
CHAPTEB  XIV. 

MiLWARD  was  in  Ned  Locksley's  "Sorra  the  monel  o'  mistake 
room,  the  morning  after  the  gaming  Miyor/'oaoththelrislunan.  '^Yoniu 
Bcene,  before  that  early-rising  subal-  Mansneld  told  me  but  now.  Hcva^ 
tern  was  out  of  bed.  On  his  coun-  present,  first  and  last" 
tenance  sat  blank  despair.  Ned  was  "I  don't  doubt  he  was,"  growled 
frightened  as  he  raised  himself  up-  the  Major,  quite  willing  to  cwnvict 
rijgnt  on  the  tent  bedstead  to  face  that  ensi^  upon  CTidenoe  not  admk* 
him.  Bible  agamst  the  other. 

^We  made  a  bad  business  of  it  Just  then,  as  if  to  strengtb^u 
last  night,  old  fellow."  O'Brien's   statement,  Locksley  in) 

Milward,  as  pale  as  death,  shook  Mil  ward  passed  arm  in  arm;  &sl 
his  head,  and  said  nothing.  Ned,  instead  of  stepping  aside  t  > 

"  Can't  say  I  like  the  looks  of  it,"  shake  the  Major  by  the  hand  an  i 
continued  Ned,  "  for  more  reasons  ask  after  Mrs.  Anderson,  a&  um!>. 
than  one.  First  and  foremost — ^you  only  nodded  as  he  went  by.  OBnen 
mustn't  breathe  it  for  worlds,  you  winked  significajitly  at  his  8eiiii>t. 
know,  as  I  know  nothing  of  cardis —  who  turned  on  his  heel,  half  offend^l 
I'm  not  cock  sure  that  Rufiford's  deal  muttering  to  himself  as  he  left  th* 
was  fair  that  last  hand.    Next  and    ground — 

worst,  I  was  an  intolerable  ass  for       '*  I  shan't  and  won't  betieye  9T) 
interfering."  thing  to  that  young  fellow's  prej' 

*^  What  must  you  think  of  me,  then,  dice,  till  I  have  it  £rom  his  own  h\*. 
for  embuking  on  it?"  that's  all  about  it" 

"  *  Hope  no  offence,'  as  the  'cads*  At  the  door  of  his  own  quarters . 
say ;  but  I  nerer  did  exactly  take  you  surprise  awaited  Ned.  A  tall  wH 
for  a  model  of  wisdom,  Milward.'  geant  of  the  H.E.LC.'8  "Europeans 

"  Ah  I  but  you  little  think  what  a  whose  bilious  look  showed  what  bl 
fool  I  am !  And  worse,  what aknave !"    sent  him  home  upon  recruiting  ft-i- 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  no,  Milward,    vice,  saluted,  and  said, 
not  that,  I  hope.    You  may  have  been       "  Mr.  Lockslev,  sir,  nere's  a  recruit . 
the  dupe  of  that  gaming  lot ;  but  no    leastways  intending,  who  won't  takt 
*  chum  of  theirs,  I'll  lay  my  life."        the  shilling  he  came  for,  till  he's  L-Jt 

"  You're  very  kind  to  say  so ;  and    speech  of  you." 
in  one  way  right,  though  you'll  think       He  stepped  aside,  unooveiing,  ei^  t' 
worse  of  me  when  all's  known."  speak,  his  rear  rank  man. 

**  Not  much  worse  than  of  myself,  "  why,  Tommy  Wilmot,  ia  th** 
if  half  as  ill,  I  take  it,"  said  the    you  f 

other  ;  "but  it  don't  want  twenty  "  Yes,  Master  Ned  Beg  parJ''.'; 
minutes  to  parade.  Suppose  you  ab-  Cap'en  Edward." 
scond  during  my  ablutions  ;  and  come  "  Promotion  don't  go  Quite  so  h'A 
up  with  me  when  we're  dismissed,  to  in  the  Company's  servioe,  Tomin). 
conclude  the  council  of  war.  I'll  tell  But  what  on  earth  bnraght  y  -i 
my  soldier  to  get  ns  a  bit  of  break-    here  1" 

fast  here,  so  that  we  shan't  be  inter-       "Want's  to  list  Cap'en,"  he  an 
rupted."  swered,  determineu  to  give  Ned  hv. 

**  AU  riffht,"  said  MQward,  with  a  "  brevet,"  "if  so  be  :  that  is,  a»  I  chi 
look  whicn  belied  the  trivial  expres-  mak'  sure  o'  gooin  to  £aat  Iiijiw 
sion.  aloni?  wi'  you  yoursen,  mr." 

Parade  was  over.     O'Brien   was       "Well,  that  wants  considentiv: 
talking  with   the   Maior.     "  There    Tell  ye  what,  sergeant,   I'll  see  u 
must  'be  some  mistake,'  said  the  lat-    this  young  man's  affair.    I'll  iee.  t< 
ter;  "Locksley's  the  last  man  in  gar-    that  you  get  your  bountv  for  bn:'- 
rison  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  a  mess,    ing  him  all  right^  if  he  s  attest* 
Besides  which,  it  was  late  before  he    so  you  needn't  wait  about" 
left  our  house  last  night"  Sergeant  saluted  and  disappear^'- 
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"  Yoa,  Tommy,  come  up  stairs  after  he  saw  how  completely  Milward  was 
:s ;  and  Til  tell  my  man  to  give  you  crushed  under  their  weight  His 
ome  breakfast  whilst  we  are  getting  elbows  were  on  the  table,  his  face  be- 
ars. I  have  business  of  my  own  on  tween  his  fingers,  out  of  which  came 
and  just  now  that  won't  wait ;  but  rolling  great  scalding  tears. 

11  hear  your  story  by-and-by,  imless  "  A  pretty  devil's  device  this  gam- 

ou  are  in  a  hurry."  bling  !^  thought  his  comrade^  sick 

"Not    a    mossel,    Oap'en,"    said  and  wroth  at  heart  against  himself 

Tommy.  for  having  let  his  j)roud  impatience 

Milward  made  a  vain  attempt  at  of  defiance  betray  him  into  sanction- 

)reakfasting.    The  first  sip  of  coffee  ing  the  madness  of  the  luckless  boy. 

learly  choked  him^  and  brought  tears  Any  farther  scolding,  even  if  he  had 

nto  his  eye&    Ned,  grave  enough  felt  himself  entitled  to  administer  it, 

limself^  couldn't  quite   understand  would  be  misplaced  now.    The  ques- 

lim.    He  thought  it  doubtful  for  a  tion  was  how  to  sive  a  dram  of  com- 

Qoraent  whether  Milward  would  only  fort    But  Ned's  bottle  of  consolation 

urn  out  "  soft,"  or,  as  he  liimself  had  was  ominously  empty.  Milward  kept 

eemed  to  intimate,  a  *^  scamp."  on  sobbing ;  but  made  no  articulate 

''  The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  sound.    At  last  the  other  thought  he 

>ay  Rufford.    1  don't  think  we  are  heard  him  say, 

prepared  to  dispute  the  fairness  of  "  My  mother — my  poor  mother !" 

•is  play,  whatever  private  opinion  This  was  an  opening. 

«re  may  entertain."  "  Don't  take  on  so,  Milward,  man. 

**  But  I've  not  two  hundred  and  I've  got  a  mother  too— just  about" 

ifty  in  the  world,"  he  said.    "  Not  Ned's  speech  was  of  set  purpose, 

nore  than  thirty  or  forty,  when  my  under  rather  than  up  to  the  level  of 

[ndian  outfit's  paid."  his  true  sentiment    He  could  not 

"  Hadn't  you  that  sum  staked  be-  trust  himself  to  woi*ds  expressive  of 

ore  he  called  on  you  to  double,  and  much  feeling. 

[  promised  to  go  halves  ?"    The  lad's  "  And  a  father  too,  first   chop  ; 

Kile  face  turned  purple.  we'll  pull  through  somehow." 

"Yes !  I  had  !'^  "  Ah  !  but  I  have  none.    She's  a 

Ned  said  nothing;  he  had  not  been  widow,  poor  dear,  with  only  me  to 

prepared  for  this.    He  happened  to  look  to.    My  sisters  and  sne  have 

lave  made  up  his  own  account  with  little  enough  to  live  on  !" 

lit*  Army-agent  two  days  before  the  Merciful  Heaven!  He  had  lent  his 

Hrd-play.    Angry  and  off  his  guard  hand  to  push  a  poor  widow's  hope 

H  he  was  when  he  egged  Milward  over  that  precipice ! 

>n,  it  was  distinctly  present  to  his  Yet  out  of  the  black  darkness  of 

nemory  at  the  moment,  that  his  ba-  that  thought  one  ray  of  light  came 

•iMce  was   just  ;C257   14s.   6(/.     It  flashing  on  nis  generous  and  open 

V2k)  bad  enough  to  reflect,  as  he  had  mind    He  had  indeed  a  father,  hrst 

lone  before  getting  off  to  sleep  last  chop  !    What  a  word  !    He  smiled 

li'^Iit,  that  he  should  have  to  take  involuntarily  at  the  expression.    He 

•>.^  tirst  step  in  the  expensive  eastern  had  indeed  faith  in  his  father ;  and 

t'e  with  a  capital  of  *'  seven  pounds,  faith,  even  iii  an  earthly  father,  can 

ourteen  sliilfinKs,  and  six  pence;'  '^move  mountains"  out  of  a  youn^ 

>ut  he  Judged  himself  rightly  fixed  man's  path  in  life,  sure  token— would 

'►r  his  folly.    His  whis]>ered  offer  to  he  but  discern  it — of  the  ijiiraculous 

^Mward  was  merely  meant  to  justify  might  of  faith  in  a  Father  which  is  in 

he  extra  rLsk.    It  had  never  entered  heaven. 

ii3  honest  head  that  the  lad  had  A  minute's  silence  was  enough  to 

>led^od  his  own  honour  for  a  stake  form  and  mature  his  plans, 

vhidi,  if  he  lost,  he  was  unable  to  "Now,  Milward,  wiU  you  be  guided 

•ay.  by  me?    God  knows  I've  guided  my- 

''  I  told  you  you  would  think  me  self  ill  enough,  so  far ;  but  I  see  my 

nore  knave  than  fool,  when  all  was  way  out  now.    Will  you  put  yourself 

tnowTi,'*  said  the  other,  with  great  in  my  hands  1" 

'ffort  under  his  breath.  "Only  too  willingly,"  said  the  heart- 

"Well,  it  wasn't  a  nice  thing  to  broken  boy. 

io/'  Ned  answered.  But  he  repented  "  As  a  general  rule,  then,  I  hate 

)f  the  words  the  moment  after,  when  hiding  things.    If  there  were  any  sort 
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of  use  in  it,  I  should  say,  *  tell  your  parture  would  not  now  give  tiinf 

mother  at  once;'  but  it  would  only  There  was  a  finance  difficulty,  fartbo- 

distress  her.    Some  years  hence,  when  about  his  nassage  out  overlajid    T.- 

we've  all  got  wiser,  you  may  and  latter,  aa  Weds  own  monev  matt**:^ 

must."  now  stood,  seemed  formidable  at  fir>* 

"  How  can  I  raise  the  money  with-  but  it  appeared  that  Tommy  ba«i  i 

out  application  to  her  ?    Though  I'd  certain  sum  in  the  Cransmere  Savic- 

sooner  coin  my  blood  into  gold."  Bank,  which  would  nearly  covtT  : 

"Every  grain  of  which,  if  you  could,  extra  expense,  if  only  the  regimt-nu. 

she  and  your  sisters  would  be  the  bet-  impediment  could  be  got  over.    I  f 

ter  of,  if  I  understood  you."  this,  Ned's   first   application  nir  ' 

"  They'd  suffer  any  thing  sooner  needs  be  to  the  Mtjor. 

than  my  dishonour.     I  wonder  if  He  thought  he  obeerred  in  tL»' 

Rufford  would  spread  it  over  a  term  worthy  commandant's  manner  an  ip'- 

of  years,  till  I  could  save  it  out  of  my  usual  wistfulness,  for  which  tlie  ».  i 

pay]"  ture  of  the  petition  about  Wiliu** 

**  Ask  Ohat  *leg'  any  favour !"  cried  would  not  account 

Ned,  in  a  voice  of  fury,  little  becom-  "Any  thing  ail  von,  Mator  T'  I" 

ing  his  new  mentorial  office.    "I'd  asked,  when  the  old  officer  nad  vr'* 

sooner  see  us  both  tied  up  in  a  bag,  ten  down,  methodically,  the  point  >  : 

Milward,  and  chucked  overboard  on  Tommy's  case,  and  promised  to  Xk'X-  r 

the  voyage  out,  by  a  long  chalk."  it  at  once  to  superior  authority.  "  Mr*^ 

Milward  opened  his  eyes.    He  be-  Anderson  all  right^  I  hope  I  "She  v*' 

gau  to  understand  that  some  other  looking  very  well,  I  thought,  Ii« 

jjassion  than  that  of  gambling  had  night 

animated  his  backer  on  the  previous  "  And  is  very  well  this  monrr.t 

ni^ht  thank  yoa    But  I  say,  Lockslc}*/  i  i 

^*  Rufford  shall  be  paid,  at  any  rate,  the  Major  hated  roundabouts,  "\v  h: ' 

in  three No,  let  me  see:  he'll  this  humbugging  story  they've  tnir 

get  it  by  the  eleven  o'clock  post  from  ed  up,  about  your  bemg  in  with  so  j 

Oransniere,  and  couldn't  answer  bv  of  that  Rufford's  cuxl-sharjiing  1.^*1 

the  day  mail    No;  he  shall  be  paid,  night,  eh?" 

every  farthing,  in  four  days  at  the  "  We  mustn't  say  *  sharping,'  3!.i| 

farthest :  but  you  must  give  me  your  jor.    We've  no  proof  the  fdlow  dca  I 

word  of  honour  for  one  thing."  play  fair.    But  Milward  and  I,  i  •  I 

**  What  ?"  tween  us,  lost  five  hundred  pounds  ti 

"  For  this :  that  you  neither  touch  him  last  night,  I  am  sorry  to  stay, 

a  card,  nor  make  a  bet  above  *  five  "  Sorry,  mdeed  1    That  youn;;  JH! 

bob,'  for  the  next  five  years.    By  that  ward's  a  confounded  yonng  fool." 

time  we  shall  both  be  shot,  or  dead  of  "  And  that  young  Locbsley,  Major  • 

the  liver  complaint,  or  gro\vn  wiser,  asked  he,*  with  a  frank  good-humc«.« 

or  something.    There  now ;  clear  out,  which  was  irresistible, 

if  you've  had  your  grub,"  quoth  Ed-  "Is  another,  of  course;  and  «>  ;•  i 

ward,  falling  into  his  preventative  I,  for  not  giving  him,  since  I  hav«?  i. 

slang  again,  on  purpose.     "I'm  on  hini,  the 'wigging' he  deserves." 

recrtuting  business  for  the  Honourable  Ned  laughed  outright. 

Company;    and  my   recruit's   been  "It's  all  veiy  well,  youngster  J 

kickmg  his  heels  outside  this  half  went  on  the  Mii^or,  with  a  tentativi 

hour.    Out  along ;  there's  a  §ood  fel-  frown;  "  but  I  can't  bear  to  ha  t;;k«  i 

low."    To  prevent  any  possible  ob-  in.     Didn't  you  tell  me  ob.t  ti  A 

jection,    he   opened    the   door   and  gambling  was  your  detestatioo  T' 

bawled  out— "You,  Tommy !  Tommy  **I  did ;  and  so  it  is."                   | 

Wilmot !    Come  in."  "  That  you  knew  no  xaoro  of  <*ar  .- 

Milward,  perforce,  went  out :  Tom-  than  the  difference  between  a  dissiuh  1 

my  came  in.    Ned's  judgment  on  his  and  a  spade  i" 

case,  when  he  had  heard  it.  was  that,  "  No  more  I  don't,  Maior." 

on  the  whole,  he  had  probably  left  "Little  wonder  you  lost    Wis' 

his  home  all  for  the  best    There  were  induced  you  to  play  f 

some  regulation  difficulties  about  his  "Nothing;  for  I  didn't    I  ori  v 

being  aJlowed,  if  enlisted,  to  leave  the  backed  a  bet." 

depdt  before  completing  certain  drills,  "  More  reckless  gambling  tbtn  tlti 

for  which  t^fijj^od  of  Ned's  de-  game  itself.  What  made  you  do  It ' ' 
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'*  A  sneer  on  Rufford's  face,  Major,  ashamed  I  am  at  having  to  doubt 

ndakind  of  challenge  on  his  tongue.*^  whether  I  ought  not  to  sign  myself 

"  I  see  1"  cried  the  old  soldier.  "Do  "  Your  Mwdutiful,  though 

on  pick  up  every  glove  a  fool  or  a  affectionate, 

nave  throws  down  1    I  thought  you  "  Ned/* 

rirtcr,  my  boy."  The  answer  came,  as  he  had  not 

'*  I  am  learning  to  be  so,  sir.    This  doubted,  by  return  of  post. 

\  my  latest  lesson."  "  Dear  Ned, 

"  Costly,"  said  the  other.    "  Can  "  Enclosed  is  a  draft  on  Messrs. 

•^11  make  it  convenient  to  pay  1"  Child  for  ;g500.    It  is  crossed,  as  you 

Nrti  found  it  hard  to  answer  with  see.  and  must  be  endorsed  by  you, 

erfect  openness,  because  the  secret  and  cashed  tlirough  the  Chatternam 

itliL^uIty  was  no  secret  of  his  own.  banker  or  the  regimental  agent   Your 

he  ^rayMiyor  marked  his  hesitation,  mother  and  I  come,  please  God,  on 

"  I  have  no  scapegrace  of  a  son  to  Thursday  week, 

rtnk  my  bank  for  me,  my  boy.    So  "If  you  want  telling  that  once  is 

ly  balance  at  the  paymaster's  is  on  enough  for  an  *  escapade'  of  this  kind, 

10  rijflit  side.    If  you  should  want  a  you  are  not  the  Ned  I  take  you  for; 

lAiue** but  I  shall  ever  be,  as  I  am, 

**  Alajor  !  I  have  no  words  to  thank  "  Your  loving  father, 

«l"  said  the  young  man,  interrupt-  "  R  Locksley." 

\'X.    **  I  shall  never  forget  such  gene-  He  drew  £500  in  crisp  bank  notes, 

Kity.     But  I  liave  no  secrets  from  and  put  the  letter  with  them  into 

yfiither.    I  have  written  to  liim  al-  Milward's   hands.      As  he  did  so, 

ndy,  and  posted  my  letter  as  I  came  his  heait  was  swollen  with  joy  and 

r.    He'll  set  me  right  by  return  of  pride  at  his  father  s  trustful  answer 

)8t,  I  know."  to  his  trustful  application. 

Thesonle-ss  man  gazed  on  him  as  ho  "I  told  you  he  was  first-chop,  Mil- 

irniHl  to  leave  the  room.    Oh,  had  ward,  and  you  needn't  fear.    I  have 

?  but  such  a  scapegrace  son  himself,  not  betrayed  your  name,  even  to  him : 

\i\\  no  secrets  from  his  father,  who  if  one  could  *  betray'  a  thing  to  such 

n\\i\  set  him  right  by  return  of  post  as  he.    But  mind  1  have  your  word 

The  letter  he  had  written  ran  thus:  of  honour  for  five  years  clear." 

De.vkest  Father,  "You  have,  and  fifty  at  the  back  of 

*'  I  have  been  and  broken  mo-  them,  if  you  thiuk  tit 
er's  jar  again.  I  am  a  greater  fool  "  See  that  rip  of  a  Ruffbrd  gives  you 
an  you  think  me  :  much  greater  the  receipt  on  a  sufiicient  stamp.  I 
an  I  thought  myself.  As  little  able  don't  tnii^t  him  any  farther  than  i  see 
command  myself  qs  when  Phil  and  him  :  indeed  not  half  as  far.  Of 
shot  with  cross-bows  on  the  lawn  course  my  name  don't  appear  in  the 
iDt;  years  ago.  I  took  up  a  chal-  transaction.  And  there's  an  end,  I 
)i;o  at  cards,  in  the  way  or  a  bet  on  hope,  of  one  ugly  chapter  in  our  unit- 
em — ^>''ou  know  I  can't  play — and  ed  histories." 
tn.?  with  anotiier  man,  whom  I  Amy  Grant  was  beyond  measiu'e 
(*ul(l  have  kept  out  of  harm's  way,  anxious  for  Mrs.  Locksley's  arrival, 
lit  rived  to  lose  in  all  ^500.  He  Ned  liad  told  her  that  hie  mother 
n  pay  none,  poor  fellow,  of  which  I  would  come,  and  from  that  moment 
IS  not  aware,  or  I  hoi>e,  for  his  sake,  she  had  begun  to  count  the  hours  as 
(liould  not  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  eagerly  as  he.  Her  sudden  fricndli- 
.*k  him.  I  have  j£25()  of  my  own,  ness  for  him  did  not,  as  chiltlnn's 
rather  of  what  you  gave  me  for  a  sometimes  will,  die  suddenly,  like 
trt,  and  I  now  want  to  know  whc-  flowers  they  pluck  in  haste  at  ulay 
er,  iu  your  great  kindness,  you  will  and  stick  rootless  in  the  ground  to 
\i\  me  an  equal  sum.  I  am  sure  "make  a  garden."  Nor  did  her 
u  would  regret  as  much  as  I  that  shrewd  guess  at  the  true  complexion 
f  name  should  be  mixed  up  in  any  of  his  countenance  shift  and  flit^  as 
iiffiing  about  a  debt  *  of  honour,'  as  the  summer  dracon-flies,  which  chil- 
t^y  caU  it :  of  dishonour,  as  I  think  it  dren  love  to  watcli,  though  bright  and 
ould  rather  be.  Tell  dearebt  mo-  quick  as  those  winged  needles  of  live 
er  that  she  shall  have  every  detail  steel  She  was  sure  of  the  sadness, 
this  fine  exploit  when,  please  Ood,  which  others  failed  to  read  upon  his 
e  comes,    i  need  not  tell  you  how  features.    Childlike  and  womanlike 
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she  longed  to  know  whence  that  aha-  mincL  Of  course  she  wouldn't :  hov 
dow  was  cast  upon  their  pleasant  could  she  V 
light  With  womanly  rather  than  "  You  are  wilful  children,  Loth.  I 
childish  self-control  she  stayed  upon  suppose  you  must  have  ^our  vajr," 
her  lipd  the  question  often  almost  answered  the  Mijor^a  wife,  laugh- 
asked  m  lively  talk  of  Ned.    Perhaps  ing. 

she  should  read  an  answer,  unasked,  "  Children,  indeed !"  cried  Amy, 

in  his  mother's  eyes :  perhaps  hear  opening  her  great  eyes  with  an  affec- 

one  at  her  mouth.  tation  of  supreme  displeasure.  "WLy 

The  very  day  on  which  Mrs.  Locks-  Ned's  a  .grown-up  soldier,  with  ^ 

ley  was  to  come.  Amy  was  at  the  sword-    I  should  think  he  was  »vr- 

Andersons,  and  Ned  on  his  way  down  tainly  thirty  or  forty  years  old.    Aui 

to  the  lodgings  he  hadsecured,  chanced  you  know,  Mrs.    Anderson,"— vi^^ 

to  look  In.  much  dignity — "  I  am  ten  on  the  sixtL 

"  Are  vou  going  to  meet  her,  Ned  V*  of  December !" 

asked   the   sunshiny  little  maiden,  Ned  was  right  about  her  taste  m 

eagerly.    "  Do,  pray,  let  me  go  with  flowersj,  whatever  may  have  been  Ikt 

you  to  the  coach-oftice."  talent  for  making  tea.    They  boucV. 

"  I  think  they'll  post  down.  Amy,  a  gorgeous  bunch  or  two  at  a  stall  U 

as  my  mother  is  not  much  or  a  tra-  wot  of  on  their  war  down.    From  ti:* 

veller."  little  shrubbery  of  the  lodginp-br-it^ 

"  Oh !"  said  Amy,  with  such  a  sud-  garden  she  gathered  CTeen  boiMk* 

den  cloud  of  disappointment  over  her  enough  to  set  them  off.    Even  tl-^ 

summer  sky.    She  wasn't  quite  sure  grat«  became  a  bower  after  expulsit  i 

what  Ned's  answer  might  mean.    A  of  the  shavings  from  between  its  V»?:-. 

postchaise  and  pair  was  a  luxurious  and  its  redecoration  by  Amy's  buv. 

mode  of  travel  beyond  the  poor  Pay-  tasteful  fingers.    She  had  8ca^■*•;5 

inastei-'s  purse  in  those  days ;   and  riven  the  finishing  touches  before  i' 

Amy's  idea  of  posting  had  reference  "  yellow  chay,"  with  its  blue-jacket* ! 

to  letters  rather  than  to  ladies  on  a  boy  and  his  knockkneed  ^  pc«ter^ 

visit  to  their  sons.    Yet  she  guessed  was  grinding  the  gravel  at  the  d^^ 

that  the  pleasure  at  which  she  caught  Hidden  behind  the  curtain,  Amy  &^ 

was  imperilled,  and  that  she  was  no  the  greeting  between  mother  and  scd. 

longer  likely  to  share  the  gladness  of  but  oefore  nis  father  had  steppe<i  o:t 

her  friend's  meeting  with  his  mother,  to  grasp  his  hand,  she  had  run  out  <*f 

Ned  could  not  help  understanding  all  the  sittme-room  and  fled  like  a  spr.y 

this  in  the  sound  of  that  one  mono-  to  hide  herself  elsewhere.    It  U<*' 

syllable.  just  gleamed  on  her  that  they  might 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  a  great  favour,  find  the  presence  of  a  stranger  irk- 
Mrs.  Anderson,"  he  said,  "of  yourself  some.  Her  little  heart  beat  vi- 
and my  friend,  Amy,  here.  I  am  not  lently  when  she  heard  them  come  up 
certain  when  my  mother  wiU  arrive ;  the  stairs  making  straight  for  thf 
but,  I  think,  it  will  be  within  an  hour  very  room  in  wmch  she  was  ec- 
or  so.  She  would  dine  early  on  the  sconced.  Self-possessed,  however,  in 
road,  she  said,  and  I  was  to  have  tea  this  emergency,  she  opened  the  dwr 
for  her.  I  want  Amy  to  come  and  wide  to  let  them  in,  conceaHng  her- 
make  it,  for  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  that,  self  behind  it;  then,  darting  out  ^ 
Besides,  I  must  get  some  flowers  in  they  entered,  she  ran  to  the  eittiiu* 
the  chimney  ornaments  and  on  the  room  a^ain. 
tables :  my  mother  dotes  on  flowers.  *'  Di&'t  I  see  some  child  go  pa^ 
Amy  makes  exquisite  nosegays.  I  when  we  came  in?"  asked  Mrs.  Locka- 
could  do  nothing  like  her  in  that  line  ley  of  her  son,  who  waited  ootside 
either.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Grant  on  the  landing  to  lead  her  downstiur* 
would  mind  her  coming  ?"  to  tea.    "  Sucn  a  lovely  child.    Wa^ 

"  Oh  you  dear  gooa  Mrs.  Ander-  it  the  landlady's?" 

son,"  cried  Amy,  clapping  her  hands  "I  don't  think  there  are  children 

with  glee.    "Oh  do  say  yes!    Oh  do  in  the  house,"  he  answered;  **st  lea*t 

say  no  1"  I  noticed  none  when  I  came  down  t  j 

"  *  Say  yes,  say  no/  which  do  you  see  that  your  rooms  were  rewly." 

mean,  child  r  "  Well,  I  saw  one.    She  only  flHto! 

"Both,  to  be  sure,  dear.    Say  *  yes'  past;  but  she  looked  lovely.    ^"•■' 

I  may  go :  say  *  no*  mamma  wouldn't  Mry-Uke  golden  curls  T 
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*'0h,  that  must  have  been  Amy,  explained  that  it  was  at  his  mother's 

rith  the  curls,  then."  request  as  well  as  at  his  own,  that 

It  had  never  struck  him  that  the  she  held  the  post  of  honour ;  and 

bild  was  indeed  so  very  beautiful  Amy's  self-composure  was   so  free 

Vu  image  of  womanlv  beauly,  nowise  from  affectation  or  impudence,  that 

hildish,  though  still  in  freshness  of  her  mother  could,  after  all,  find  little 

rlorious  youth,  filled  his  eye  and  heart  fault. 

ui  full,  that  they  took  little  note  of  The  three  ladies  being  thus  brought 

vhat  besides  was  beautiful  together,  and  Mrs.  Locksley  discover- 

^  Amy  1"  said  his  mother,  "  what  ing  that  both  the  officers'  wives  took 

Vmy  r'  the  warmest  interest  in  her  son.  the 

"  Amy  Grant,  the  little  girl  of  the  three  families  spent  more  of  those 

>!d  Pavmaster  and  his  pretty  wife.    I  parting  days  together  than  would 

aust  nave  told  you  about  them  in  nave  been  possible  otherwise.  So  long 

(ome  of  my  letters."  as  she  herself  might  not  lose  sight  of 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure.    I  think  you  him  for  one  unnecessarv  hour,  even 

inid  the  Paymaster's  wife  had  a  sweet  Lucy's  jealous  love  coula  not  wish  to 

countenance.    Is  Amy  like  her  1"  separate  him  at  the  last  from  friends 

'*  I  scarcely  know.    Come,  let  me  wnose  affection  and  esteem  were  so 

tee.    Is  Amy  like  Mrs.  Grant?    I  genuine  in  themselves,  and  so  honour- 

hink  she  is,  a  little.    You  shall  see  able  to  him. 

rK}tb,  and  judge  for  vourself.    Mean-  Amy  watched  Ned  and  his  mother 

ivhile.    Miss  Amy,     he   continued,  with  unflagging  interest, and  the  keen 

>])ening  the  sitting-room  door,  **  does  speculation  so  often  rife  in  a  childish 

he  honours  of  the  tea-table  for  us  mind.    She  was  so  young,  it  passed 

:iiis  afternoon.    Here,  Amy,  here's  even  her  quick  wit  to  conjecture  all 

my  mother.'*  the  covetous  longing  which  streamed 

Amy  turned  fiery  red,  and  would  from  Lucy's  eyes  upon  her  only  child, 

scarcely  look  up.  though  she  made  a  But  she  noted  that  their  loving  agony 

little  curtsey  full  of  formal  grace,  and  was  ever  most  intense  when  fastened 

held  out  her  hand.    Mrs.  Locksley  on  him;  whereas  the  sadness  seen  in 

rook  it,  drew  the  child  nearer,  parted  Ned's,  as  she  had  seen  it  at  the  first, 

the  sun-beamy  silk  on  her  forehead,  was  saddest,  not  when  thev  looked 

iud  kissed  it  very  kindly.  upon  his  mother^  but  away  from  her, 

Amv's    apprehensions    vanished,  into  some  dim  distance. 

Hhe  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  Amy  showed  only  one  of  her  dolls 

»f  tlie  motherly  figure  which  bent  to  Mrs.  Locksley,  the  Ayah  of  the 

>vei'  her,  and  rising  on  tiptoe  whis-  dolorous  nose. 

[>ered  in  its  ear :  "  You  see  she  was  my  nurse :  for  I 

"  Then  you  are  not  anny  with  me  ?"  was  an  Indian  baby.    You  were  not, 

"  What  for,  dear  child  r  were  you  1" 

"  For  being  in  the  way  here  when  "  No,  dear  child ;  I  was  an  Enslish 

,'oa  came  to  see  your  Ned."  baby,  bom  close  by  where  I  now  live, 

The  answer  was  given  on  her  soft  at  Cransdale." 

:heek.  '*  But  Lady  Constance  was  not,  was 

By-and-by   came  Mrs.  Anderson  shel    She  was  bom  in  India,  too, 

ind  Mrs.  Grant,  who  at  first  refused  like  me,  vour  son  said.    She  must 

o  intrude  upon  the  new  arrivals ;  have  liaa  an  Ayah  to  nurse   her, 

hey  were  onlv  in  search  of  Amy.  too." 

But  Mrs.  Locksley  herself  ran  out  "Yes,  I  suppose  she  had,"  Ned's 

ivith  Ned,  pressing  on  them  to  waive  mother  answered,  much  wondering 

ill  ceremony  and  come  in.     How  how  he  had  brought  himself  to  let 

'ould  she  too  soon  have  the  pleasure  that  name  cross  his  lips. 

>f  making  acqiiaintance  with  those  Amy  determined,  she  scarce  knew 

o  whom  she  owed  so  much  for  their  why.  yet  determined,  in  her  half  way- 

cindness  to  her  son?    So  she  drew  ward,  half  easiest  childishness,  to  ask 

hem  with  gentle  force  into  the  room,  her  question  now. 

vhere,   much  to   Mrs.   Anderson's  "  i  ou  love  Ned  very,  very  much,  I 

imiisemenL  Amy  sat  at  the  tea-urn.  know,  and  you  are  very,  very  sorry 

Viamma,  wnen  she  saw  her  there,  was  that  he's  going  to  India,  far  away  V 

i  little  anxious  lest  her  darlinK  should  "  Yes.  indeed,  dear  Amy." 

la  ve  been  pert  and  forward ;  out  Ned  *'  And  we  love  Ned,  though  not  am 
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much  OS  you,  you  know ;  and  we  are  a  clumsy  keepsake  all  the  way  to 

venr  sorry  he's  going  away."  India,  silly  chud  I" 

"I  know  that  Ned  has  found  kind  "Oh  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  then, 

friends,"  his  mother  said.  when  they  are  just  off,  and  Fvc  n«> 

"  Does  Lady  Constance  love  him  T  time  to  think  of  any  thing  f 

Lucy  was  deeply  troubled.    The  Looking  rapidly  round  the  room, 

child  looked  on  her  with  such  hushed,  she  caught  sight  of  her  mother's  open 

eager,  sympathy,  that  she  knew  not  work-box  on  the  table.    In  one  se- 

what  to  say  in  her  amazement.    At  cond  she  had  pounced  ipen  a  pair  of 

lai)t :  scissors,  and  had  cut  off,  not  a  lock  of 

"  They  have  been  like  brother  and  hair,  as  the  measure  of  such  raemen- 

sister  all  their  lives."  toes  is  reckoned,  but  a  very  cluster  of 

'^  And  is  Lady  Constance  sorry  for  her  golden  silky  caris,  which  she 

Ned's  ffoing  ?"  thnist  into  Ned's  hand,  and  ran  away. 

"  Inaeed  I  can  hardly  say."  The  time  was  come.    It  was  low 

"Is  Ned  very  sorry  for  leaving  water  at  Southampton.  The  Cleopatra 

herl"  swung  at  single  moorings  in  mid 

"  I  think  so."  channel,  steam  up,  and  ready  to  pad- 

"  More  than  for  leaving  you  ?"  die  off  at   first  flow  of  returning 

Do  what  she  would,  the  mother's  tide.    Now  that  Ned  had  fuUy  taken 

8ob  broke  out.  the  irrevocable  step,  his  mother  felt 

"  Oh  forgive  me,  forgive  me.  Don't  no  longer  constrained  to  pen  bock  lier 

cry,  dear  Mrs.  Locksley."  flood  of  grief  at  parting.    It  almo^-t 

The  little  arms  were  thrown  about  immanned  him.    Both  his  father  and 

her  neck,  the  golden  curls  about  her  he  insisted  that  she  should  not  an- 

face,  the  chilcrs  cheek  pressed  close  company  him,  as  she  proposed,  on 

to  Iicrs,  and  the  fairy-like  lips  were  board, 

kissing  the  tears  awny.  Ned  left  his  parents  in  each  others 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry,  to  arms,  and  went  alone  on  foot,  from 

have  made  you  cry.    I  only  wanted  the  inn  to  the  pier.    There,  a  little 

to  find  out  what  made  dear  Ned  so  steam -tender  waited  for  the  latest 

sad!"  batch  of  passengers.  Tommy  Wilmot, 

The  next  day  was  their  last  in  whose  difficulties  had  been  got  over, 

Chatterham.    On  the  third  after  it  thanks  to  the  Minor's  interest,  was 

the  Peninsular   and  Oriental   boat  already  on  board,  with  the  reiy  la^t 

would  leave  Southampton.     Those  carpet-bag  and  cloak, 

were  the  earliest  days  of  the  overland  Two  sUitely  female  figures  etooil 

mail.     Ned,   with   his   father   and  under  one  of  the  Custom-bouse  sheds, 

mother,  walked  down  late  in  the  after-  close  by  the  gangway  of  the  little 

noon  to  take  leave  of  the  Grants.  The  steamer.    Both  had  thick  veils  down. 

last  words  were  being  spoken,  the  Aa  Ned  came  by,  one  drew  him  to- 

door  was  jyar,  when  Amy,  who  had  wards  her,  lifted  her  veil,  put  her 

kept  one  hand  behind  her  all  along,  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him,  al- 

came  forward  and  offered   to  Ned  most  with  the  fervour  of  his  poor 

what  she  had  been  concealing.  mother's  last  embrace. 

"  Take  this,  for  my  sake  and  Lady  "  God  bless  you,  Ned  !    Mind,  you 

Constance's."  have  Uoo  mothers !" 

"What  is  iti"  said  he,  much  as-  The  other  did  not  raise  her  veil, 

tonished.  nor  touch  his  face  with  her  sweet 

"  Only  mv  poor  Ayah.  I  thought  lips  ;  the  last  time  she  had  done  so 
you  wouldn  t  mind  her  nose  being  was  under  compact  that  she  mu»t 
stuck  on,  since  she  w&s  Lady  Con-  never  doit  more.  But  her  two  hands, 
stance's  nurse  as  well  as  mine.  of  exquisite  shape  and  softness,  press- 
But  mamma,  who  had  not  heard  ed  the  young  soldier's  between  them 
what  she  said,  saw  that  she  was  with  a  loving  force  ;  and,  from  be- 
thriiBtins  too  large  a  parcel  upon  Ned,  hind  the  veil,  he  heard  her  distinct-ly 
and  on  that  score  interf^ed.  say  : 

"  His  trunks  are  full,  and  packed  "  Mind  also,  you  have  a  true  aister 

and  gone.    How  could  he  carry  such  till  I  die  !" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Capital  fresh  egm  !"  cried  Keano  "  Well,  what's   the   matter  with 

Biirkitt  to  his  mother,  at  the  other  her  ?'* 

side  of  the  breakfast-table.  **  To  part  from  an  only  son  must  be 

"  Positivelv  creamy !"  demolishing  very  sad,  Keane.'* 

the  tliird  ana  last  in  the  esgstand.  *'  Perhaps  it  ain't  pleasant    What 

*^  They,  might  have  boiled  one  for  a  rage  old  Locksley  must  be  in  with 

you,  though !"  him  !" 

"  There  were  no  more  in  the  house,"  "  What  for ;  for  leaving  them  1" 

she  said ;  'Hhe  milkman  only  brought  "  Maybe  for  that  a  little  ;  but  still 

half  a  dozen  last  time."  more  for  chucking  such   a   chance 


^'  Just  like  him,  a  thoughtless  ras-  awav." 
ral !  He  knows,  or  ought  to,  by  this  "  What  chance  1" 
time,  that  I  relish  a  fresh  egg.  I've  "  The  same  his  father  has  had,  this 
half  a  mind  to  set  up  a  lot  of  Dork-  score  of  years  and  more — the  finger- 
ings for  my  own  benefit.  You  could  ing  of  the  Cransdale  agency.  I  dare 
look  after  'em,  and  see  their  eggs  say  Ned  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows, 
marked  with  a  criss-cross,  to  make  the  old  'un  has  feathered  his  nest 
sure  of  my  always  having  *em  my-  prettv  well.  Still,  a  fellow  must  be 
self."  a  fool  to  turn  out  of  such  clover  in 

She  went  on  with  her  dry  toast.  search  of  a  liver  complaint." 

"  There,"  said  he,  after  a  while,       "  Perhaps  he  is  ambitious." 
a£;ain  pushing  a  small  dish  over  to        "  Ambitious  of  what  1    How  high 

lier,  '*  that's  what  I  do  call  streaky  does  he  think  to  climb  1    There's  no 

)ia:on;  not  so  badly  toasted  as  usual  ladder  so  tall  as  that  with  golden 

either.    There's  a  little  bit  left ;  you  rungs.    However,  if  he's  a  fool  I'm 

can  taste  it,  and  see  how  I  like  it  not,  so  vou'll  be  so  good  as  to  write  a 

*  dona' "  sympathizing  letter  to  Aunt  Lucy  on 

''  Thank  you  ;  but  it's  almost  cold  your  part ;  and  say  something  neatly 

now  ;  lukewarm  bacon  ain't  nice."  civil  and  regretful  on  mine." 

**  No !    That's  what  I  keep  it  on       "  On  yours,  Eeane  I    What  do  you 

the  hob  for,  till  I've  eaten  my  eggs,  care  about  his  going  or  staying  ]" 
wiion  I  can  get  an  egg  fit  to  eat,  that       ^  A  good  deal,  to  be  sure.    Do  you 

is.*'  think  I  have  no  family  affections, 

He  threw  himself  into  an  eaiiy-chair  ma'am  ?" 
by  the  window.  She  would  have  found  it  hard  to 

''Just  tear  the  cover  off  the  Tim<f«,  answer  such  a  question  honestly,  at 

and  hand  it  to  me,  will  you  ?"  least  in  regard  of  herself,  in  whose 

Heshovedthe  "Supplement,"  much  person  his  whole  home  family  lay. 
loved  by  ladies  for     births,  deaths.       That  he  was  more  selfish  in  respect 

and  marriages,"  behind  the  cushion  of  her  than  she  in  respect  of  him,  was 

at  his  back,  and  turned  the  colossal  scarcely  questionable.     Yet,  in  one 

broadsheet  inside  out,  to  get  at  the  sense,  it  was  less  evident  to  her  than 

City  Article.    This  he  read  over  to  to  others.     What  unselfishness  she 

iiimself,  audibly  yet  inarticulately,  knew,  was  special  and  limited  in  its 

His  eye  wandered  next  over  the  "ship  kind  and  object.     Her  motherhood 

news.^'     In  the  paragraph   headed,  had  taught  it  her;  but  only  in  respect 

''  The  Mails,  Southampton,"  a  name  of  him  on  whom  she  had  lavished  a 

caught  his  eye.  certain  inconsiderate  maternal  ido- 

''Uullo,  mother,  that's  him, I  take  latry.     She  was  reasonable  enough 

it !"  not  to  think  it  so  very  strange  that 

''Wha  Eeane  1"  he  should  be  towards  herself,  what 

"  K   Locksley,   Esq.,    Company's  she  herself  was  towards  others  except 

Europeans."  him.     That  the  possessor  of  power 

"  Your  cousin,  Ned  ?    Well,  what  should  use  it  as  an  irresponsible  pos- 

about  him  1"  session,  seemed  to  her  quite  natural ; 

"  Sailed,  or    rather  steamed,  for  and  as  her  son  came  gradually  into 

Alexandria  in  the  Cleopatra,  on  the  possession  of  his,  she  was  not  aston- 

7th."  ishcd  at  having  to  feel  its  pressure. 

Poor  Lucy  1"  But  love  craves  love,  and,  spite  of 
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reason,  expects  return  in  kind,  what-       Poor  hungry  heart  1    Grateful  for 

ever  the  degree  may  be.    So  it  trou-  thisgraciousneBS,  she  replied  : 
bled  her  sometimes  to  think  of  what       ^' Ithink  we  must  let  a  few  days 

kind  might  be  the  more  or  less  of  pass  first,  Eeane,  and  then  invite  her. 

feeling  her  son  might  have  for  her.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 

She  certainly  could  not  call  him  un-  write  and  condole  at  once." 
dutiful  in  one  main  respect     That       "  As  you  please,  dear  ;  only  mind 

aversion  from  pursuit  of  business,  you  mantle  to  make  her  come,  and 

which  had  once  seemed  to  be  the  most  old  Locksley  into  the  baravn,  eh  T' 
threatening  cloud  on  the  horizon  of       No  artifice  was  neednu  6n  Mrs. 

her  motherl]^  hopes,  had  disappeared.  Burkitt's  part  to  colour  her  letter  with 

He  was  assiduous  and  eager  at  his  semblance  of  true  sympathy.     Her 

oflice  work.    Old  business-connexions  son  stayed,  whereas  Lucys  was  gone  ; 

of  his  father's,  who  had  never  with-  yet  she  could  feel  for  a  mother  who 

drawn,  all  dealings  from  the  firm,  but  should  lose  her  heart's  darling.  There 

had,  perhaps,  diminished  them,  talk-  are  more  manners  of  loss  than  one. 

ed  of  a  time  when  they  should  put  Sometimes,  keeping  and  losing  are 

themselves  and  their  affairs  entirely  notions  which  get  confused.     Luot 

into  its  hands  again.  They  prophesied  was  touched   by  her  sister-in-laws 

that  within  those  office  walls  the  por-  evident  sincerity.    When,  after  a  few 

tent  would  be  seen  for  once  of  "  an  days,  the  second  letter  came  to  invite 

old  head   upon   yoimg   shoulders."  her,  she  hailed  the  invitation  as  a  re- 

They  would  congratulate  Mrs.  Bur-  lief;   all   the   more  gratefully  that 

kitt  with  such  heartmess  as  their  na-  Lady  Cransdale  and  her   daughter 

tures  allowed,  upon  the  "really  re-  were  returning  to  the  House.    She 

niarkable  steadiness  of  her  son,  and  had  little  inclination  as  yet  for  their 

his  aptitude  for  affairs."    The  first  society ;  and  her  husband  was  still  in 

flavour  of  such  congratulations  had,  London  upon  legal  business  of  the 

indeed,  some  sweetness ;  but  such  as  estate. 

soon  cloyed  the  f>alate  of  her  soul.       Her  nephew  himself  wrote^  upon 

An  aftersmack  of  bitterness  succeeded  her  acceptance  of  his  mother's  invita- 

it  Sometimes  she  felt  almost  disgust  tion,  offering,  in  the  most  considerate 

at  the  full  satisfaction  of  her  once  manner,  since  his  uncle  was  not  at 

anxious  wishes.    She  was  no  frequent  home,  to  come  over  to  Cransdale  and 

reader  of  the  Psalms,  nor  given  to  escort  her  to  Freshet^  i^ould  she  be 

much  devotional  meoitation   there-  in  any  way  nervous  or  apprehensiTe 

upon,  yet  one  verse,  when  read  out  at  at   undertaking  the  journey  alone. 

churcn  upon  a  Sunday,  would  fall  This  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  but 

heavy  on  ner  heart,  as  that  of  which  it  made  a  favourable  impression  upon 

she  had  her  own  experience  :   "He  his  aunt,  and  a  deeper  one,  for  her 

gave  them  their  heart's  desire:  and  sake,  upon  Robert  Locksley,  when 

sent  leanness  withal  into  their  souls."  apprizea  of  it. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  mother,"  Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste 
resumed  young  Burkitt.  after  another  and  keepmg  than  Keane's  conduct 
spell  at  his  paper ;  "  wlien  you  write  during  his  aunt's  stay  with  them, 
to  Aunt  Lucy,  you  must  invite  her  There  was  an  unobtrusive  sympathy 
down  here  again.  A  little  change  of  and  deference  in  his  manner  towards 
air  and  scene  is  just  the  thing,  if  she's  herself,  that  was  very  pleasing.  His 
out  of  sorts  about  Ned's  going  from  bearing  aJso,  in  her  presence,  towards 
her.  Besides  which,  it  would  be  his  own  mother,  was  a  more  ddicate 
pleasant  company  for  you,  as  you  and  tasteful  compliment  to  her  ma- 
are  a  good  deal  alone  m  my  omce  temal  character,  so  nicely  blended 
hours."  were  filial  affection  and  respect    He 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  as  if  was  anxious  to  discover,  amongst 
to  assure  herself  that  indeed  there  other  things,  what  effect  his  cousin's 
was  a  thought,  if  only  an  after  thought,  breaking  off  from  old  plans  and  home 
for  her.  l&eane  met  her  look  with  a  ties  mi^t  have  had  upon  Mrs.  Locks- 
very  cracious  one.  He  was  anxious  ley's  maternal  feelings,  whether  their 
that  his  aunt  should  be  invited,  and  wound  chafed  as  weU  as  ached  ;  but 
that  his  mother  should  so  give  the  he  had  the  wit  to  di\ine  that  the 
invitation  as  to  make  its  acceptance  probe  must  be  used  with  very  tender 
probable.  and  skilful  hand. 
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One  day  he  thought  the  opportu-  which  he  had  brought  out  aafe.    In 

nity  was  given  to  say  without  ofience  :  her  sicht  it  was  luminous,  as  if  with 

^  **  How  could  Ned  have  found  it  in  phosphorescent  lights  out  of  the  sea 

hifl  heart  to  leave  you  both  1"  waters.    She  could  no  longer  judge 

"  He  didn't,"  answered  Lucy,  firing  Keane  truly  through  the  mist  of  ge- 

up  even  quicker  than  he  had  thought  nerous  prejudice  which  clorified  him. 

it  possible.  It  is  an  lU  wind  that  blows  no  one 

His  CT*«  alone  asked  further  ex-  good.    That  which  brought  Robert 

planatiou  Locksley  to  Freshet  to  rejoin  his  wife, 

"  I  found  it  in  my  heart  ?  that  is,  blew  good  on  this  wise  to  a  certain 

tte  found  it  in  ours;  his  father  and  I.  poor  client  of  Keane's.    The  man,  by 

"Ah !  that  accounts  for  it,"  said  name  Job  Sanger,  had  contrived,  not 

he,  dexterously.    '*  I  felt,  from  what  without  faults  as  well  as  blunders,  to 

little  I  had  seen  of  Ned,  that  his  heait  get  "into  difficulties."     He  was  a 

must  be  loving  as  well  as  brave."  small  freeholder,  who  not  content  with 

"That  is  very  true,  Keane.    His  is  cultivating  his  own  freehold  to  mode- 

a  noble  spirit.    Too  much  so  for  the  rate  advantage,  as  his  fathers  had 

quiet  homely  life  we  had  intended,  done  before  hun,  must  needs  enter  as 

He  would  have  been  thrown  away  at  tenant  upon  a  larger  farm  adjoining 

Oratisdale ;  though  it's  a  kind  of  trea-  his  few  paternal  acres.    The  mischief 

son  to  my  own  dear  husband  to  say  was,  that  to  raise  any  capital  for  the 

so.    He  will  make  a  fine  soldier."  undertaking,  he  was  forced  to  mort- 

"That  he  will.     Do  you  know,  gage  heavily  his  own  inheritance.    A 

though  it  seems  presumptuous  to  say  thoroughly  foolish  act ;  for  the  amount 

BO,  I  really  believe  I  know  more  than  so  raised  was  far  below  what  might 

even  you  can  of  his  bravery  1"  have  justified  him,  on  sound  commer- 

"  No,  really.    Do  tell  me  what  you  cial  grounds,  in  entering  upon  the 

mean  1"  asked  Ned's  mother,  excited  wider  field,  oflf  which  his  best  and 

and  eager  for  some  fresh  token  of  her  wisest  friends  all  warned  him.    The 

son's  great  heart.  "  difficulties  "  came  neither  sooner  nor 

**  You  will  wonder  that  you  never  later  than  might  have  been  expected ; 

heard  of  it  before,  as  you  must  have  but  a  more  serious  mischief  arose  from 

done,  had  not  Ned's  modesty  been  in  Job's  peculiar  way  of  attempting  to 

excess  even  of  his  generous  boldness,  meet  them.  With  the  vicious  cunning 

I  scarcely  know  now  whether  I  am  of  a  fooL  he  contrived  to  raise  a  se- 

not  breaking,  unjustifiably,  a  seal  of  cond,  and  this  time,  fraudulent  mort* 

secrecy."  gage  on  his  own  land,  the  proceeds  of 

"But  I  am  discreet,  though  a  wo-  which  did  as  little  for  the  success  of 

man,  and  a  fond  mother,  into  the  bar-  his  tenant  farming,  as  those  of  hia 

gain."  honester  folly  had  done  before.   Both 

She  was  so  afraid  of  losing  the  pre-  transactions  had  become  known  in 
cious  token  after  all.  So  Keane  told  course  of  time  to  Burkitt  and  Goring, 
her  of  their  adventure  with  the  puffin,  omniscient,  as  it  sometimes  appear^ 
His  calculation  was  profoundly  jusi  to  the  neighbourhood,  in  all  such 
She  took  him  to  her  own  heart  rea-  matters,  round  about  the  town  of 
ilily,  as  that  for  which  her  son  had  Freshet.  The  young  head  of  that  old 
freely  risked  his  priceless  life.  She  firm  was^  for  reasons  of  his  own,  de- 
took  him  to  her  heart  more  readily  sirous  or  obtaining  some  footing  as 
than  if  he  had  been  the  saver,  not  the  landed  proprietor  in  the  county,  no 
saved.  To  have  owed  Ned's  life  to  matter  on  now  small  a  scale.  Job 
any  but  his  Maker,  his  own  father,  Sanger's  mortgages  seemed  to  offer  an 
and  herself,  inignt  perhaps  have  opportunity.  He  bought  them  both 
brought  that  restless  sense  of  debt  on  advantageous  terms  from  their  re- 
which  ends  by  rousing  debtor  against  spective  holders ;  and  Job,  once  free- 
creditor.  Who  knows  down  what  a  holder,  became,  of  course,  Keane's 
steep  such  temptation  may  not  dash  thrall.  The  first  exercise  of  his  new 
the  soul  1  lord's  power  over  him,  which  Job 

Henceforward,  Lucy's   eyes  were  thought  cruel  and  arbitrary,  was  truly 

spell-bound  when  they  looked  upon  both  judicious  and  kind,  although  dic- 

her  nephew.    There  was  the  prize  for  tated  by  no  special  tenderness  for  him. 

which  ner  own  great-hearted  Doy  had  Keane  had  business  relations  with  a 

plunged  into  the  treacherous  deep—  subetantial  man  hankering  after  the 
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very  ftirm  which  Job  occupied  as  confidential  to  allow  even  of  an  ex- 

tenant,  and  to  the  occupation  of  which  clamation  in  presence  of  the  clerks. 

he  still  clung  with  all  the  obstinacy  So  he  went  into  his  own  room,  and 

of  a  knavish  muddlepate.    Keane,  banged  the  door.    An  unfortanate 

oiling  his  transactions  with  the  man  ebullition,  which  shook  down  from  a 

of  substance  by  promise  of  the  coveted  lofty  bookcase  a  plaster  bust  of  Lord 

holding,  signifi^  to  Job  his  will  and  Eldon  in  his  wig,  shattering  it  upon 

pleasure  that  it  should  at  once  be  va-  the  floor.  Hardly  were  the  nagtnents 

cated — ^being  helpless,  he  obeyed.  collected,  and  swept  out  by  the  enand 

Wretched  Job,  unable  to  find,  as  boy,  when  Job  Sanger,  twirling  his 

his  great  patriarchal  namesake,  mo-  broad-brimmed,  but  now  napless  b^- 

tives  to  ]^atience  in  consciousness  of  ver,  knocked  at  the  door.    Luckless 

his  own  mtegrity,  withdrew  into  his  Job !    The  "come  in"  was  pitched  in 

original  snail-shell,  there  to  live  in  a  key  which,  like  the  overtive  to  an 

continual  dread  not  only  of  foreclo-  opera  of  the  school  of  horrors,  gave 

sure,  which  should  leave  him  lackland,  promise  of  tragedy  to  follow.  He  was 

homeless,and  penniless ;  but  likewise  of  too  much  upset  to  close  the  door  after 

exposure  and  indefinite  punishments,  him  as  he  obeyed  the  summons;  nn- 

wherewith  Keane  would  amuse  him-  less,  indeed,  prophetic   presence  of 

self,  by  d^kly  threatening  him  now  mind  had  whispered  how  advisable  it 

and  then.  Once  a  fortnight,  on  every  might  prove  to  secure  an  open  way  of 

"Great-Tuesday's  market,'*  as  it  was  retreat. 

called  at  Freshet,  he  was  required  to  "How  long,  air.  am  I  to  tolerate 
put  in  appearance  at  the  office :  some-  this  sort  of  thing  1" 
times  merely  to  be  sent  about  his  bu-  Well  might  Job  wonder  within  him- 
siness  curtiy  by  a  clerk ;  sometimes  to  self  what  sort  of  thing  was  intended, 
be  ushered  into  Mr.  Burkitt's  own  in-  and  of  what  kind  Mr.  Burkitt's  Do- 
ner room,  there  to  endure  sneers  at  tions  of  toleration  might  be.  But  all 
his  folly,  reproaches  for  his  knavery,  his  answer  was,  as  he  smoothed  with 
or,  if  K!eane  were  in  savage  humour,  his  left  coat-sleeve  what  had  been  the 
threats  of  impending  and  total  ruin,  nap  of  his  beaver : 
Not  seldom  he  wished  the  catastrophe  Hops  no  offence,  Mr.  Burkitt, 
come.  sir !" 

"I  culdn*t  be  well  wuss  mined  "No  offence,  indeed,  you  swindUng 

nor  now ;  and  Ishuldn't  be  so  plaguy  sawney  !    Putting   off   a   parcel  of 

worrited !"  worthless  mortgages  upon  me,  doing 

The  catastrophe  came ;  but,  luckily  one  out  of  more  money  than  twice 

for  him,  in  the  presence  of  Robert  your  cabbage  garden's  worth  !" 

Looksley.  There  was  double  poetic  licence  in 

It  was  on  a  "Great-market"  Tues-  this  eloquent  outburst,  transferor 
day  as  usual.  Keane,  not  without  identity  and  amplification  of  amount 
cause,  was  full  of  suppressed  ill-tem-  Mr.  Keane  Burkitt  was  tiie  last  man 
per.  First  and  foremost,  on  his  way  upon  whose  hands  Job  would  viJ- 
dowu  from  home  to  the  offiire  he  had  lingly  have  put  off  his  mortgages, 
encountered  Mr.  Davenant,  owner  of  worthless  or  otherwise  ;  and  the 
the  schooner-yacht  Ocean  Queen,  who  "consideration"  for  which  theyha<l 
informed  him,  with  polite  expressions  found  theirway intothatpractitioner's 
of  regret,  that,  in  bringing  her  to  hands  did  not  perhaps  actually  reach 
moorings  last  night,  he  had  unfortu-  twice  the  value  of  the  fee  simple, 
nately  fouled  tne  Lady  Constance,  "Mr.  Burkitt  sir,  it  aint  a  bit  o' 
Keane's  pet  sailing-boat,  carried  away  use  denyin'  as  I  ve  'ad  my  misfortins, 
her  sprit,  and  damaged  her  bows,  which  I'm  sure  as  I'm  ashamed  to 
Mr.  Davenant  was  a  client,  a  wealthy  illconwenience  any  genelman  as  yon- 
man,  the  fother  of  certain  Miss  Dave-  But  I  'opes  you  wnn't  be  'ard  upon 
nants,  leaders  of  fashion  in  Freshet,  a  man  as  is  down,  sir." 
in  whose  eyes  Keane  wished  to  stand  "  *  A  man  as  is  downy  eh  f '  sneered 
well  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  Keane  :  "  one  as  ouglit  to  be  wjp  in- 
utter  civilities  in  nlace  of  the  rising  stead,  before  the  Freshet  bench  of 
execrations  in  his  throat.  Arrived  at  magistrates  to  answer  for  his  plain 
the  office,  he  found  among  his  letters  deiding,  eh?" 
one  announcing  the  JSMBMXku^  of  an  "  Bother  the  bench !"  muttered  the 
affair,  not  only  *                   "t  too  culprit,  restive  at  last;  "thaycnldn't 
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'ave  a  chap  up  onst  a  fartnight  an}'-  whose  name  I  can't  find  in  the  law 

'ows."  list." 

"So.  Mr.  Sanger;  IVe  seen  you  "Well,  here's  mine,  we  can  look 

Balky  oefore,  but   never   saucy  till  over.    I  saw  you  come  in,  as  the  door 

now,"  said  his  tormentor,  with  a  sav-  was  ajar ;  give  me  a  bit  of  advice, 

age  grin.    "  I'll  spare  you  the  trouble  since  you  are  come.    I  don't  go  to 

of  these  fortnightly  calls  in  future.  Lanercost  till  after  lunch." 

What's  to-day  1    Tuesday,  the  17th.  So  Robert  Locksley  came  into  his 

Ah !  very  well ;  this  day  week  will  nephew's  private  room ;  and  the  door 

be  the  24th.  You  will  be  good  enough  of  that  sanctum  was  dulv  shut  now, 

to  have  paid  in  to  Messrs.  Burkitt  and  Job,  in  utter  bewilderment,  was 

and  Gronng's  account  on  or  before  requested   to  take   a  chair,  whilst 

that  date  the  amount  of  both  mort-  Keanc,  with  mingled   severity  and 

gages,  with  all  arrears  of  interest  due  consideration,  explained  to  him  that 

upon  them,  or  you  take  the  conse-  he  was  taking  his  uncle  into   con- 

qucnces  and  I  the  freehold."  fidence  upon  tiie  state  of  his — Job's 

"  Nov/,  dont'ee,  Mr.  Burkitt,  sir,  — territorial  and  financial  affairs,  be- 

(lont'ee !    Me  and  mine  'as  'eld  that  cause  no  one  had  more  experience 

fre'old  this  two  'underd  year   and  than  Mr.  Locksley,  manager  of  the 

more,  as  I've  'card  say."  great  Cransdale  estates,  in  the  science 

**  All  the  more  reason  some  one  of  blending  mercy  with  justice  on  a 

should  hold  it  now  that  will  make  matter  of  the  kind, 

better  use  of  it."  Mr.  Locksley  went  into  it  at  once 

"  Aint  you  never  no  mussy,  then,  with  interest  and  attention.    It  cer- 

'  Mr.  Burkitt,  sir]"  said  Job,  in  piteous  tainly  was  not  complicated;  yet  he 

accents.  was  much  stnick,  in  Eeane's  exposi- 

*'  Mercy,  my  go<Jd  Job !    Indeed,  I  tion,  by  the  way  in  which,  with- 

hope  I  have ;  this  would  be  a  poor  out  harshness  or  affected  reserve,  he 

world  without  it.    If  I  thout^ht  I  was  contrived  to  put  Job  Sanger's  conduct 

really  doing  you   any  kindness  by  into  the  clearest  "dry  light,"  so  to 

granting  longer  delay  you  should  not  speak.    His  nephew  had,  apparently, 

nave  to  ask  twice  for  it."  the  dispassionate  judgment  indispen- 

Keane  spoke  loud  and  free,  not  in  sable  to  the  man  of  business,  who 

his  usual  dry  noiseless  manner  when  must  act  without  prejudice  between 

saying  unpleasant  things ;  so  that  Job  lord  and  tenant, 

stared,  and  marvelled  what  new  shape  "  The  mortgages,  however,  are  both 

the  spirit  of  persecution  was  assum-  in  my  hands,  uncle,  now ;  and  as  I 

ing.  wju?  saying  to  Sanger  just  as  you  came 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  farther  in,  all  I  want  is  to  keep  him  from 

from  my  wish  all  along,  than  *  to  shifts  and  trickeries,  which  not  onlv 

drive  you  into  a  comer,*  as  they  say,  will  ruin  his  own  character,  but  will 

iny  good  man.    I  have  too  much  re^  take  the  bread  out  of  a  wife  and 

gard  for  your  wife  and  family  for  children's   mouths   at   last.     What 

that.     If  I  have  seemed  to   press  terms  I  am  to  give  him,  I  leave  en- 

lieavily  at  first  upon  you,  it  has  oeen  tirely  to  you.    As  I  am  acting  for 

simply  to  bring  nomo  the  lesson  to  myself,  and  not  for  a  client,  as  I 

you,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  must  do  so  often  in  these  mortgage 

after  all."  Ciises,    any   indulgence    you    think 

Job  actually  gaped  upon  him.  ho)>eful  and  reasonable  I  will  glmlly 

**Here,UncleIlobert,   cried  Keane,  make." 

crossing  the  room  from  the  mantel-  Keane   had  truly   said  that   the 

})iece,  against  which   he   had  been  Cransdale  administration,  though  stu- 

eaning,  to  the  open  door,  which  he  diously  just,  was  largely  tempered 

opened  wider  still:  "  do  come  in  here  with  mercy.    Locksley's  award  sent 

a  few  minutes,  will  you,  and  help  me  Job  homewards  from  that  fortnightly 

with  a  matter  that's  as  much  in  your  market  with  a  lighter  lieart  tlian  he 

way  as  mine."  had  owned  for  some  time,  though  the 

**  You  here,  Keane!    I  thought  you  puzzle  in  his  brain  was  in  a  tangle 

said  you  were  to  drive  over  to  Laner-  still. 

oost;  I  just  looked  in  to  ask  aques-  '*What  can  a  come  to  un?"   he 

tion  of  Mr.  Goring  about  a  man  mused,  as  he  drove  out  his  tax-curt 
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between  them ;  but  they  must  fre-  have  thought,  and  will  think,  that  it 

quently  have  produced  a  crisis  in  her  was  in  his  mind  to  do  so,  till  he  came 

exchequer.  The  broken  porcelain  was  across  Isabella  Keanc,  your  mother 

always  replaced,  no  matter  at  what  that  now  is" 

cost  of  money  or  of  trouble,  as  exactly  The  old  lady  spoke  in  the  ni(v»t 

as  circumstances  would-  allow.    One  matter-of-fact  way,  as  if  Keane  ha<l 

rule  was  invariable  :  if  no  perfectlv  really  undergone  a  change  of  matenLil 

resembling  substitute  was  to  be  founa,  parentage. 

at  least  no  inferior  was  ever  tolerated.  '*  What's  more,  it  was  always  in 

Exchange,  like  that  of  glebe  land,  my  mind,  and  is  so,  to  have  accepted 

must  be  for  the  better  or  not  at  all ;  him  when  he  should  ask  me ;  so  that 

the  novelty  must  needs  be  costlier  I  should   have  been   your  mother, 

than  the  loss  it  repaired.  Eeane,  my  dear,  by  rights  you  see." 

*' Keane,  my  dear,"  said  the  little  Sane  or  not,  sne'was  perfectly  self- 
old  lady  after  the  first  civilities  had  possessed.  No  emotion  seemed  to 
passed  between  them,  "  you  must  tell  quiver  in  her  chirping  little  voice. 
your  groom  to  put  up  at  the  Swan.  "  I  always  loved  your  father  as  long 
Your  norse  can  t  wait  about  all  the  as  he  was  alive ;  and  I  have  always 
afternoon.  I  shall  keep  you  some  liked  you  for  his  sake,  since  you  \ieie 
time."                                          ■  bom ;  not  vour  mother  though.    But 

He  went  towards  the  door  to  give  I  forgave  her,  a  little  bit,  when  she 

his  man  directions.  lost  poor  James." 

"  But  Keane,  my  dear,  the  man  The  kittens  woke  up,  and  began  a 

shan't  sit  in  the  tap  room.    Tell  him  game  of  romps,  during  which  one  of 

he  may  come  in  here  to  tea,  if  he  them  rolled  on  to  the  floor, 

don't  smell  of  tobacco."  "  Poor,  dear  little  pussy  J"  crietl 

Keane  was  not  so  very  much  sur-  l^Iiss  Davenant,  catchmg  it  up  acd 

prised  at  her  terms  of  endearment,  fondling  it 

Though  he  had  never  had  much  to  do  "  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  n>y 
with  her,  he  had  known  her  all  his  dear,  that  I  want  to  make  my  will ; 
life ;  and  she  had  on  all  occasions  and  as  I  hear  you  are  a  first>rat«  mau 
taken  a  caressing  tone  towards  him.  of  business  now,  and  as  I  think  you 
But  when  his  dog-cart  had  driven  off,  will  deal  fairly  with  me  for  your 
and  he  was  seated  on  a  very  slight  father's  sake,  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
stiff  seat  in  the  drawing-room — for  tell  me  how  to  set  about  it" 
Miss  Davenant  sat  in  one  arm-chair,  This  was  coming  to  the  point,  and 
and  three  puffy  kittens,  on  no  ac-  was  a  great  relief  to  Keane,  who  pro- 
count  to  bo  disturbed,  were  nestled  duced  a  pocket-book, 
oil  the  other — slie  suddenly  accosted  **  I  am  sure,  dear  madam,  I  deeply 
him  in  terms  which  almost  made  him  feel  your  personal  kindness  towards 
open  his  eyes  wide,  an  unusual  prac-  me,  and  you  will  find,  I  trust,  that, 
tice  with  him.  professionally,  your  confidence  is  not 

"  Keane,  my  dear,  vou  may  not  be  misplaced.    If  you  will  allow  me  to 

aware  that  you  ought  by  rights  to  have  take  down  the  heads  of  your  inten- 

been  my  son, and  not  vour  mother's."  tions,  that  is,  unless  you  may  have 

** Indeed!"   he  said,  not  without  memoranda  of  your  own  prepared, 

misrivings  as  to  the  old  lady's  sanity.  •  eh  ]    No.     Then,  as  I  said,  I  will 

"You  may  well  sav  '  indeed ;'  but  take  down  rough  notes,  put  them 

Isabella  Keane — Burkitt  that  now  is  into  shape  to-morrow  or  next  day, 

—knows  it  as  well  as  I  do."  and  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so,  my  upon  you  with  a  dmft" 

dear  madam  ]"  said  Keane  :  because  "  Yes,  well,  I  suppose  you  will  have 

ho  couldn't  think  of  any  thing  else  to  do  something  of  the  sort,  my  dear, 

on  earth  to  say.  But  not  quite  so  straight  off :  though 

"  I  always  say  what  I  mean,"  she  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  very  clever 

answered,  primly.  at  business  matters :  your  fat-ker  al- 

This  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  so  ways  was.    There's  a  good  deal  t<> 

Keane  held  his  peace.  ^et  at — about  those  Mexican  mini'is 

"  Not  that  yoiu"  dear  father  and  I  for  instance." 

were  ever  positivehr  engaged,"  she  re-  '*  Yes,  a  bad  business  most  times.    I 

sumed,  ^nor  indeed  that  he  ever  made  hope  you  have  not  been  'bitten  hard,* 

me  exactly  an  offer ;  but  I  always  as  we  say  in  bnamesa." 
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"  Inky  l"  said  Kcane,  and  shook    Fanny  waa  in  doubt  whether  his  ad- 

hiH  head.    **  I  spill  too  much  of  that    vances  were  insidious,  or  simply  defe- 

dark  fluid  when  on  shore,  and  couldn't    rentiaL    She  felt  but  little  attraction 

bear  to  blacken  the  blue  sea  with  it."    or  liking  towards  Keane;  but  there 

"  The  'Cormorant.'"  was  this  aflinity  between  them,  that 

**  Name  too  near  the  nature  of  a    her  temper   had  in  it   also   some 

lawyer,  folks  might  say.    No,  ladies ;    love   of  a   mere    struggle,   finding 

I  only  want  your  leave  to  call  my    therein  a  satisfaction  apart  from  the 

little  craft  *  The  Sisters.' "  resulting  issue.    It  nettled  her  to  feel, 

*'*'  Tm   sure   you've   mine,"    cried    as  she  was  sometimes  dimly  conscious 

Sophy;  ''but  the  name's  not  choice    of  feeling,  a  little  afraid  of  Eeane. 

in  Freshet.    There's  an  oyster  boat    This  consciousness  provoked  her  to 

of  Widow  Skaite's  of  that  name  in    acquiesce  in  the  growth  of  an  inti- 

the  harbour,  and  a  collier  brig  from    macy  against  which,  now  and  then, 

Appleby."  she  would  almost  determine.     She 

**  Thanks  for  a  concession  so  gra-    was  not  the  girl  to  desire  direct  com- 

ciously  made,"  he  answered,  with  a    pliments  to  her  person  or  her  mind ; 

low  bow  of  mock  solemnity.  yet  Eeane  had  wit  enough  to  oflTer  a 

"But  what  says  Miss  Davenanti    continual  and  subtle  flattery.     Her 

There  are  two  sisters  to  the  name,    education,  though  imperfect,  had  been 

remember."  ambitious,  and  had  roused  intellectual 

"  I  think  you  might  leave  it  the    aspirations  which  there  was  little  to 

Lady  Constance  still."  satisfy  in  the  common  tone  of  the 

'*  DVLt  since  I  will  not,  you  do  not    young  men  around  her. 
absolutely  forbid  the  newnaqie,  Miss       Keane  noted  and  profited  by  this. 
Davenant  1"  *  His  acuteness  readily  caught  up  hints 

"  I  hardly  know  by  what  right  I    of  the  drift  of  her  thought  and  study ; 
should  do  so."  -^  and  his  lawyer-like  ability  in  (getting 

Keane  made  another  bow,  as  so-  up  a  subject  enabled  him  to  win  from 
lenm  as  the  last,  without  its  mockery,  her  considerable  respect  for  his  own 
The  Davenant  girls  rode  on.  Keane,  attainments,  whilst  paying  in  conver- 
springing  into  his  seat  again,  took  sation  a  delicate  deference  to  hers, 
toe  reins  from  his  groom,  and  drove  Thus  matters  stood  between  them 
towards  Laneroost.  up  to  the  time  of  their  chance  meet- 

Queens  of  society  in  Freshet,  the  ing  that  afternoon  on  the  Lanercost 
two  sisters  ruled,  after  all,  a  narrow  road.  Neither  the  sisters  nor  Keane 
court  circle.  Keane's  ener^  and  suspected  what  influence  hia  drive  to 
ability  distinguished  him  within  it  that  village  was  to  exercise  upon 
only  too  easily  and  too  favourably,  their  future.  Keane  of  course  knew. 
Being  neither  ill-favoured  nor  ill-  what  the  sisters  did  not^  and  what 
mannered — for  his  selfishness  was  of  with  professional  caution  he  kept 
that  dangerous  kind  which  can  keep  from  them,  that  he  was  driving  thi- 
itself,  at  need,  under  vigilant  self-  ther  in  answer  to  a  summons  from 
control — ^he  was  well  received  by  the  their  own  aunt,  Miss  Davenant.  She 
Davenants,  when,  for  the  sake  of  such  was  a  oueer,  little  old  lady,  whoso 
social  distinction  as  it  might  give  him,  cheeks  had  kept  a  sort  of  streaky 
he  sought  their  closer  acquaintance,  withered  bloom,  such  as  some  apples 
At  first  he  divided  his  attentions  be-  keep  long  after  Christmas  time.  Her 
t ween  them  with  strict  impartiality,  eyes  were  bright  and  restless;  her 
Sophy's  careless  good  nature  allowed  little  figure  erect ;  her  footstep  light 
him  to  gain  with  her  a  certain  fami-  and  quick ;  her  voice  thin  ana  clear, 
liar  footing,  beyond  which  he  did  not  She  was  counted  neither  very  sociable 
care  to  adventure.  He  inclined  to  nor  very  shy;  neither  very  amiable 
think  her  prettier  than  her  sister  ;  nor  very  cross ;  neither  very  rich  nor 
but  Fanny^B  greater  reserve  roused,  veiy  poor.  She  lived  in  a  cottage 
by  degrees,  his  innate  love  of  pre-  rather  smaller  than  her  estimated  in- 
dominance.  Without  setting  much  come  might  have  warranted,  but  for 
value  on  the  prize  itself,  shoiud  it  be  her  combined  love  of  cats  and  cluna. 
won,  he  coula  not  resist  the  pleasure  The  crashes  which  her  animate  pets 
of  striving  for  the  mastery.  Like  a  produced  at  times  among  her  pets  of 
cautious  engineer,  he  opened  his  first  still-life  never  disturbed  her  temper, 
panJlel  at  safe  distance-Hso  safe,  that    so  equally  were  her  affections  balanced 
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They  thre^  must  divide  any  siiryiving  migpeet  that  he  had  any,  the  lemotest, 
cats  between  them,  an4  shall  have  personal  interest  in  asking ;  yet  he 
£5  a-year  for  each  pussyfor  its  }ife-  feared  to  betray  himself  to  her  m  pat- 
time.   That'smoderate.  Tfhen  there's  ting  the  next  neoessary  question, 
yourself.'*  *  It  shall  be  two-thirds  to  one  of 

Eeane  looked  up  and  fairly  stared  the  girls  *.  only  one  to  the  other,"  she 

this  time.  His  very  pulseis  quickenecL  said. 

"Yes,  I  shall  leave  you  just  ^£1,000       "  It  will,  of  course,  be  neoeasaiy  to 

for  every  year  that  I  may  live  after  specifv  which  of  the  young  ladies  is 

the  will  is  signed}  my  dear.    The  more  to  taxe  the  larger  share  under  the 

years  I  live  tbe  larger  figures  before  will,  Miss  Davenant.'' 
the  noughts,  you  know.    I  shouldn'f       '^Certdnly.    But  there's  no  need 

like  you  to  long  for  my  death  at  alL  to  put  anv  names  in  the  draft.   They 

See  you  make  that  part  clear,  eh.''  can  be  filled  in  after.    I  don't  knew 

"  And  the  bulk  of  the  property,  that  I've  made  my  mind  up  yet" 
Miss  Davenant  1"  "  I  should  have  thought  you  veie 

"  No,  not  so  fast,  my  dear,  there's  a  stickler  for  *  primogenitine,'  Miss 

the  china.   Who  shall  have  the  china  1  Davenant,  with  your  anti-French  re- 

I  should  be  almost  as  sorry  to  have  it  volutionary  feelings." 
badly  treated  as  the  cats.    Bo  you       ^'There's  something  in  that,  my 

know  any  one  who  is  fond  of  old  dear :  a  good  deal,  indeed.    '  Fir^ 

china]    Not  your  mother.    I  know  come  first   served:'   sound  enough 

she  is ;  but  J  haven't  cruite  forgiven  sense,  I  say." 
her  to  that  extent.     There's  your       "And  your  executors!" 
aunt>  now,  your  father.  James's  sister,       "Yourself  and  the  girl's  fether,  my 

Lucy,  does  she  like  old  china,  think  youngest  brother,  Georce;  indeed  my 

you  ]"  only  remaining  one,    A  oit  more  ik-rt 

"  To  be  sure  she  does,  intensely,"  bread  or  anouier  glass  of  sherry  f 
said  Keane,  who  knew  nothing  at       "No, thank  you;  though botii are 
all  about  it ;  but  thought  h^  nught  excellent.    What  day  would  he  coo- 
get  credit  with  Aunt  Lucy  sooner  or  yenient  for  me  to  wait  upon  vou  with 
later  for  the  legacy.  the  rough  copy  of  the  draft  1" 

"  Well,  your  aunt  shall  have  it.  "  Any  :  the  sooner  the  better.  Re- 
Lucy  3urkitt  that  was,  Locksley  that  njember  there's  one  thing  I  must  in 
now  is:  put  that  down."  sist  upon." 

"  All  nght,  madam.    And  the  bulk        "wMchis?" 
of  the  property  1"  "  The  strictest   secreqr.    I  don  t 

"Will  be  divided,  of  course,  be-  want  my  nieces  to  be  wi^u]ignaedea4 

tween  my   two  nieces,  Fi^my  and  anymorethanyouyoiirselfimydear 
So^y  Davenant."  ^*  Do  I  look  like  a  maa  to  let  a 

Well  might  he  determine  on  doubly  client's  affairs  leiuT out^  Miss  Daveu 

gilt  gold  letters  for  "  The  Sisters"  o^  ant?" 

the  stem  of  his  redecorated  sailing-       The  little  old  lady  eyed  him  curioo^ 

boat.  ]y,  then  said  at  last : 

"  Equally  divided,  I  presume,  dear       "  Not  a  bit,  my  dear." 
madam  ?"  Keane's  dog-cart  was  soon  bovlbi^ 

"  Wrong)  my  dear,  as  nin^presump-  home  again.    French  revdutionUu 

tions  out  often  are.    I  shall  make  an  did  indeed  aboli^  the  laws  of  primo- 

heiress;  for  I  detest  equality.    It's  geniture.     Miss  Davenant  thought 

a  French  revolutionary  notion.   And  those  revolutionists  both  wioked  ana 

I  look  upon  all  such  |ks  wioked  and—  bloodthirsty.  Mr.  Keane  Purkitt  stood 

bloodthirsty."  upon  some  vantage  ground,  though 

"Gold  thirsty  would  seem  to  fit  this  never  so  narrow,  wit&  Mitt  Fanny 
case  better  than  bloodthirsty,  Miss  Davenant.  That  young  lady  waa  her 
Davenant,"  said  Seane,  affecting jocu-  aunt's  elder  niece.  A  buuiq^^^' 
larity  to  hide  the  tremulous  concern  ness  has  many  things  to  think  about 
which  had  come  upon  him,  succeed-  They  seemed  to  reach  the  tawa  turn- 
ing the  wUd  expectation  that  themen-  pike  in  no  time.  Yet  wh«n  he  sut 
tion  of  his  own  name  had  roused*  Of  home  his  uncle  and  aunt  both  aaia  ■ 
which  sister  would  she  make  an  "  You  have  nearly  starved  ua  all* 
heiress  7  That  was  indeed  a  momen-  Keane,  you  are  so  late  home  to  dinner, 
^fvtion.    Though  she  could  not  to-daj." 
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"Oh,ddarme,iio;iiiyiiune8tiinied  layers  with  tho  most  faded  ties,  he 
out  weir  for  a  wonder.  Most  of  those  was  fairly  orerwhelmed  with  aston- 
which  didn't  I  sold  when  they  were  ishment  at  the  old  woman's  wealth, 
well  thought  of.  Then  I  have  other  "  Excuse  me^  my  dear  madam ;  but 
whatyoumaycairem,  *  security/ things  I  had  no  idea  your  property  was  so 
of  different  sorts.  I  beliete  youll  considerable." 
find  Fm  very  rich,  my  dear,  when  all's  "  No,  nor  had  anybody,  but  me  and 
reckoned."  my  old  man  of  business,  that's  dead 
"  I  am  surd  I  hope  I  may ;  but  nine  and  gone,  you  know.  No  one  shall 
times  out  of  ten,  when  I  look  into  have  now,  but  you  and  me,  my  dear." 
people's  money  matters  I  find  them  "  You  may  count,  of  course,  on  my 
poorer  than  they  took  themselves  to  discretion  as  on  your  own,  Misa  Da- 
be."  venant" 

"That's  not  the  case  with  me,  you  "Just  so,  my  dear.  Do  you  like 
may  depend  upon  it  Shall  you  have  the  carraway  comfits  on  the  short- 
time  to  look  through  my  papers,  or  bread,  or  the  bits  of  candied  lemon 
will  you  do  it  another  day  r '  beet,  eh  ?" 

"No  time  like  the  present,"  said  "  Varanas  Viejas  !   Why,  my  dear, 

the  cautious  Eeane,  looking  at  his  madami.  those  are  the  best  things  in 

watch.     "We  don't  dine  till  eight;  *  silvers    going  now-adays.    I   saw 

and  if  we  did,  they  know  my  ways  them,  only  yesterday,  quoted  at  a 

too  well  to  wait  for  me,  when  I  am  stunning  jpremium  in  the  Times'  city 

over  office  hours."  article.     One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 

"Come  into  the  dining-room,  then,  of  the  oriqinal  *  coupons'  too.    How 

You  shall  haveshort-bread  and  sherry  on  earth  did  you  get  nold  of  them  f 

whilst  you  look  through  the  documents  "Ah,  well,  never  mind  that  now,  my 

in  my  tin  case."  dear.    They  were  in  a  bad  way  once, 

Itwasoftheshai)eandBi2eofmany  after  Gktrboga's  insurrection,  I  can 

on  Burkitt  and  Goring's  shelves ;  but  tell  you.    But  you  are  too   young 

heavier  than  he  had  expected.    As  he  even  to  have  heard  of  that    €k>od 

lifted  it  from  under  the  sideboard  on  little  Mr.  Grossett  lost  heart  himself 

to  the  dining-room  table,  it  crossed  about  them,  and  said  I  might  make 

his  mind  that  there  misht  be  china  them  into  spills  to  light  my  taper 

plates  packed  up  in  it.    Miss  Daven-  with ;  but  I  didn't  you  see :  and  I 

ant's  name  was  in  fat  white  letters  was  right,  and  he  was  wrong,  my 

outside.  dear." 

Fidgeting  in  her  pocket  for  the  key  Keane  gave  her  a  look  of  unfeigned 

of  the  padlock,  she  said—  respect  and  admiration,  not  so  much 

"  My  poor  old  man  of  business,  that  even  for  the  wealtt^  as  for  the  wit 

was,  is  dead,'  up  in  London,  and  I  that  had  won  it 

wouldn't  let  strangers  have  anything  She  brought  him   pen,  ink,  and 

to  do  with  mv  affi^irs ;  so  I  sent  for  paper,  for  the  matter  nad  grown  be- 

the  box,  and  nere  it  i&    I  can  tmst  vend  the  limits  of  his  little  pocket- 

you,  mj  dear,  I  feel,  for  your  father's  r)ook,  and  he  proceeded  vdth  an  enu- 

sake."  meration  of  the  different  valuable  se- 

But  when  the  lid  was  open.  Eeane  curities. 

opened   his  eyes  again,    wider  and  "I  never  use  all  my  dividends," 

wider  after  inspection  of  every  fresh  she  said,  when  it  was  drawing  to  a 

handful  of  papers  and  parchments.  close ;  "  so  the  banker's  book  shows 

"  Why,  Miss  Davenant,  excuse  m^  a  balance,  as  ^ou  shall  see." 

your  man  of  business  was  a  very  gooa  A  balance,  indeed !    Wliose  could 

one ;  or  you  are  a  very  good  woman  such  expectations  be?    "I  must  next 

of  business  yourself."  aak,  whether  your  intended  disposi- 

"  A  little  of  both,  perhaps.    I  have  tions  are  intricate.  Miss  Davenant  1" 

never  been  extrava^t  in  any  thing  "  Oh,  dear,  no.    The  sunplest  in  the 

butporoelain."  world.    There  are  the  cats ;  of  course 

There  was  no  confusion.    All  was  I  shall  do  nothing  extravagant  or  ec- 

docketed,  endorsed,  and  ticketed :  all  centric  for  them.     I've  never  been 

tied  with  pink  tanes,  some  pale  with  reckoned  either,  and  don't  mean  to  be 

age,  some  with  the  blush  of  recent  when  I'm  dead  and  gone,  you  know, 

manufacture  on  them.    Long  before  Seventy  pounds  a-year  each  to  my 

Keane  had  found  his  way  to  the  under  own  maid,  my  cook,  and  housemaia. 
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reason,  expects  return  in  kind,  what-  Poor  hungry  heart !    Grateful  for 

ever  the  degree  may  be.    So  it  trou-  this  eraciousness,  she  replied  : 

bled  her  sometimes  to  think  of  what  "  I  think  we  must  let  a  few  days 

kind  might  be  the  more  or  less  of  pass  first,  Keane,  and  then  invite  her. 

feeling  her  son  might  have  for  her.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 

She  certainly  could  not  call  him  un-  write  and  condole  at  once." 

dutiful  in  one  main  respect     That  *'  As  you  please,  dear ;  only  mind 

aversion  from  pursuit  of  business,  you  manage  to  make  her  come,  and 

which  had  once  seemed  to  be  the  most  old  Locksley  into  the  baran^n.  eh  1" 

threatening  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  No  artifice  was  neednu  on  Mrs. 

her  motherly  hopes,  had  disappeared.  Burkitt's  part  to  colour  her  letter  with 

He  was  assiduous  and  eager  at  his  semblance  of  true  sympathy.     Her 

office  work.    Old  business-connexions  son  stayed,  whereas  Lucy's  was  gone ; 

of  his  father's,  who  had  never  with-  yet  she  could  feel  for  a  mother  who 

drawn- all  dealings  from  the  firm,  but  should  lose  her  heart's  darling.  There 

had,  perhaps,  diminished  them,  talk-  are  more  maimers  of  loss  than  one. 

ed  of  a  time  when  they  should  put  Sometimes,  keeping  and  losing  are 

themselves  and  their  affairs  entirely  notions  which  get  con^ised.     Xucv 

into  its  hands  again.  They  prophesied  was  touched   by  her  sister-in-laws 

that  within  those  office  walls  the  por-  evident  sincerity.    When,  after  a  few 

tent  would  be  seen  for  once  of  "  an  days,  the  second  letter  came  to  invite 

old  head   upon   young   shoulders."  her,  she  hailed  the  invitation  as  a  re- 

They  would  congratulate  Mrs.  Bur-  lief;   all   the   more  gratefully  that 

kitt  with  such  heartiness  as  their  na-  Lady  Cransdale  and  her   daughter 

tures  allowed,  upon  the  "really  re-  were  retuniing  to  the  House.    She 

markable  steadiness  of  her  son,  and  had  little  inclination  as  yet  for  their 

his  aptitude  for  affairs."    The  first  society ;  and  her  husband  was  still  in 

fiavour  of  such  congratulations  had,  London  upon  legd  business  of  the 

indeed,  some  sweetness ;  but  such  as  estate. 

soon  cloyed  the  palate  of  her  soul.  Her  nephew  himself  wrote^  upon 

An  aftersmack  of  bitterness  succeeded  her  acceptance  of  his  mothei^s  mvita- 

it.  Sometimes  she  felt  almost  disgust  tion,  offering,  in  the  most  considerate 

at  the  full  satisfaction  of  her  once  manner,  since  his  uncle  was  not  at 

anxious  wishes.    She  was  no  frequent  home,  to  come  over  to  Cransdale  and 

reader  of  the  Psahns.  nor  given  to  escort  her  to  Freshet^  should  she  be 

much  devotional  meoitation   there-  in  any  way  nervous  or  apprehensive 

upon,  yet  one  verse,  when  read  out  at  at   undertaking  the  journey  alone, 

church  upon  a  Sunday,  would  fall  This  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  but 

heavy  on  ner  heart,  as  tnat  of  which  it  made  a  favourable  impression  upon 

she  had  her  own  experience  :   "He  his  aunt,  and  a  deeper  one,  for  her 

gave  them  their  heart's  desire:  and  sake,  upon  Robert  Locksley,  when 

sent  leanness  withal  into  their  souls."  apprizea  of  it. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  mother,"  Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste 
resumed  young  Burkitt.  after  another  and  keepmg  than  Keane's  conduct 
spell  at  his  paper ;  '^  when  you  write  during  his  auut's  stay  with  them, 
to  Aunt  Lucy,  you  must  invite  her  There  was  an  unobtrusive  qrmpathy 
down  here  again.  A  little  change  of  and  deference  in  his  manner  towards 
air  and  scene  is  just  the  thin^,  if  she's  herself,  that  was  veiy  pleasing.  His 
out  of  sorts  about  Ned's  going  from  bearing  aJso,  in  her  presence,  towards 
her.  Besides  which,  it  would  be  his  own  mother,  was  a  more  delicate 
pleasant  company  for  you,  as  you  and  tasteful  compliment  to  her  ma- 
are  a  good  deal  alone  in  my  office  temal  character,  so  nicely  blended 
hours."  were  filial  affection  and  reelect    He 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  as  if  was   anxious   to   discover,  amongst 

to  assure  herself  that  indeed  there  other  things,  what  effect  lus  cousin's 

was  a  thought,  if  only  an  after  thought,  breaking  off  from  old  plana  and  home 

for  her.    Keane  met  her  look  with  a  ties  mignt  have  had  upon  Mrs.  Lodu- 

very  gracious  one.     He  was  anxious  ley's  maternal  feelin|B,  whether  their 

that  his  aunt  should  be  invited,  and  wound  chafed  as  weu  as  ached  ;  but 

that  his  mother  should  so  give  the  he  had  the  wit  to  divine  that  the 

invitation  as  to  make  its  acceptance  probe  must  be  used  with  very  tender 

probable.  and  skilful  hand. 
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Crossino  a  wild  and  barren  plain  in  rapid    rush    across   a   semicircnlar 
Barbadoes,  rough  with  fragments  of  ledge,  called  the  Saddle — (slippery 
coral  rock   and    other   stones,  and  only  where  roughness  would  be  most 
bounded  suddenly  and  sharply  by  the  desirable)— and  trusting  entirely  to 
deep  azure  of  the  Atlantic,  we  became  his  hands,  thus  scrambled  into  the 
aware  of  the  booming  of  some  great  cave.    At  this  point  the  wave  recedes 
surf,  and  occasionally  a  light  wreath  about  thirty  or  for^  feet — its  return 
(►f  spray  appeared.  Approaching  still  is  terrific — the  deafening  boom — the 
nearer  the  shore,  as  we  expected,  our  cold  spray — the  knowledge  that  in- 
^lide,  who  was  consideraoly  in  ad-  stant  destruction  would  follow  any 
vance,  seemed  to  sink  at  once  into  hesitation  or  pause.    A  young  man 
the  earth,  and  we  who  followed  anti-  was  lost  here  about  two  months  be- 
ripating  a  jump  down  to  the  beach,  fore.    He  was  the  last  of  three,  and 
were  checked  and  startled  by  finding  was  caught  by  the  returning  wave, 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  terrific  The  cave  once  gained,  we  seem  to  en- 
precipice  of  coralline  and  limestone  ter  the  cloisters  of  some  ancient  abbey 
rocka,    eaten   away   by  the   action  —the  St.  George's  Hall  of  another 
of  water  into  innumerable  sharp  pin-  Gibraltar.    We  have  scarcely  entered 
iiacles,  like  the  teeth  of  saurians,  or  when  the  aperture  is  closed  by  the 
the  honey-combed  faces  of  Saracenic  wave  we  have  just  escaped— with  an 
architecture  inverted.    The  cliff"  rose  emerald  gate.    The  caves  recede  in 
almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  an    inclined    plane    upwards— and, 
j»erhaps  16()  feet  above  the  sea,  wliich  therefore,  being   blocked  in  is  not 
IK  iicre  ascertained  to  be  about  seventy  attended  with  any  danger, 
fathoms  deep;  and  when  the  wind  Pale  green  stalactites  and  stalag- 
blows  from  a  certain  quarter  it  is  mites  depend  in  clusters  from  the 
lashed  into  a  yeast — ^gigantic  waves  roof.    The  floor  contains  the  most 
rujih  on  successively  like  Neptunian  transparent  pools  of  water,  on  whose 
burses,    with    their    snowy    manes  margins  are  those  exquisite  zoophytes, 
streaming  to  the  wind^  and  breaking  from  which  the  caves  receive  their 
over  the  rocks  to  a  height  of  at  least  name.      These    resemble    delicately 
fnrty  feet,  sending  their  spray  some-  shaped  claret  glasses  of  purple,  yellow, 
timea,  as  we  saw,  completely  over  ana  brown,  but  on  the  slightest  ap- 
rhe  cliSti,    The  descent,  to  one  unac-  proach  towards  touching  them,  they 
'iistomed  to  such  places  is  very  diffi-  collapse  and  disappear. 
I'ult,  and  more  so,  of  course,  when  the  Further  on  is  the  "  Carpet  Cave," 
wind  is  high,  as  it  often  is  in  the  so  called  from  the  splendid  colours  of 
month  of  January.    At  the  base  of  the  seaweed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
the  (^liifs  a  broad  ledge  of  rock,  en-  beautiful  natiu'al  baths  which  it  con- 
irely  undermined  and  standing  out  tains. 

ike  a  balcony,  stretches  along  in  front  Returning  as  we  came,  we  walked 

if  the  caves,  whose  giant  portals,  along  the  plain  above,  admiring  the 

vith  their  grim  buttresses,  like  some  savage   firandeiu*   of  the  shattered 

I  age   Is^orman   keep,  frown   boldly  coast    Mere  and  there,  in  the  midst 

ilM>ve.    On  this  ledge  of  rock,  in  the  of  tempestuous  breakers,  rose  huge 

lutumn,  a  childalmost  might  venture;  fragments  of  rocks,  or,  probably,  the 

>ut  during  the  winter  months  no  liv-  more  ancient  portion  of  the  coast, 

ug  thing  (save  a  mollusc !)  could  pos-  I  tasted  some  fine  salt  off  the  rocks, 

iblv  exist  for  a  minute.  As  wo  proceeded,  I  noticed  what  seem- 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  midway  ed  to  be  the  aperture  of  a  large  old 

[own  the  precipice,  and  the  starting  well ;  and  approaching  looked  down 

»oitit,  at  wnich  the  real  perils  are  en-  at  least  eighty  feet,  where  there  waa 

ountered,  is  called,  from  a  singular  an  opening,  through  which  the  tre- 

i>rm   of  the  rocks,  the  *' Kettle  of  menuous  surf  was  rushing,  while  be* 

icef.''    Here  our  guide,  whom  we  yond  one  might  catch  a  glimpse  of 

lud  overtaken,  advanced,  and  watch-  the  sunbeams  playing  upon  toe  sea 

tig  tlie  recess  of  a  wave,  made  a  in  the  distance  turough  the  mvp* 

43* 
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worn  communicatingpaasage.  Farther  with  Terdnre,  and  inhabited  by  tkU- 
on^weletourselvesdownthroughanar-  cans — some  rising  on  the  win^p,  otnere 
row  cavity  in  the  ground  into  a  natural  quietly  perched,  dressing  their  plum- 
coral  and  limestone  crypt,  but  in  age  with  their  great  bills.  Bounding 
reality  a  wild  circular  cave  which  had  a  sharp  low  point,  covered  with  go- 
an  opening  to  the  sea  at  a  great  ele-  vemment  buildings  and  cocoa-nut 
vation,  eadi  successive  wave  blocking  trees,  we  entered  tne  harbour  of  Port 
up  the  entrance  with  the  noise  of  a  Royal,  and  passing  over  the  submerged 
siege  gun,  and  then  rushing  hoarsely  town  came  to  our  anchors^  Here 
off  in  foam  and  spume.  Each,  wave  I  hired  a  small  boat,  in  which  we 
as  it  struck  the  cave  raised  the  level  seemed  to  force  our  way  through  in- 
of  the  watery  floor ;  and  when  it  re-  tricate  channels,  where  the  roan- 
ceded,  the  sun  playing  on  the  falling  groves  almost  interlaced  overhead, 
foam  on  the  rocks  outside  reminded  and  where  appeared  the  melancholy 
me  of  Niagara.  monumental    neadboards  over  the 

At  the  far  end  of  this  cave,  like  the  hundreds    of    graves.      We    then 

genius  of  the  place,  flecks  of  foam  emerged  into  the  land-locked  and 

were  twisting  spirally  about  in  a  still  beautiful   bay  of   Kingston,  where 

nook,  like  the  spirit  that  appeared  to  we  set  sail,  and  in  about  two  houi^ 

theliordof  Corasse.  This  appearance  landed   at    the    Ordnance   Wharf. 

is  causecf  of  course  by  an  air- vent.  Awaiting  us  was  an  extraordinar)- 

rickety  vehicle,  drawn  by  two  lean, 
I  RODE  to  the  pretty  English-like  but  wiry  horses,  without  collare  or 
parish  church  of  St.  ^drew;  and  I  saddles.  I  was  told  that  this  was  an 
may  remark,  that  in  its  parish  omnibus,  although  it  certainly  could 
churches,  not  only  Jamaica,  but  the  not  have  contained  more  than  four 
other  West  India  Islands,  have  reason  children  with  any  comfort  We,  hov- 
to  be  satisfied.  They  are  generallv  ever,  took  our  seats,  and  drove  to  one 
small,  homely,  €k)thic  edifices  with  of  the  principal  lodging-housea  Herti 
an  air  of  repose  about  them  which  is  in  the  old  mansion-house  of  a  former 
indescribable.  Perhaps,  clustering  wealth v  family,  we  found  floore  d 
about  the  porch  may  be  a  clump  of  beautiml  polish,  and  all  the  fiwied 
oleanders  bending  under  their  exqui-  splendour  of  decayed  opulence.  At 
site  rosy  blossoms,  and  within  the  my  request,  the  servant  put  hie  hand 
church  mural  tablets,  rich  in  blazonry  out  at  a  drawing-room  window  and 
or  chaste  from  the  classic  chisels  of  plucked  a  bunch  of  geneps,  (a  fr}ut 
our  best  sculptors.  Now  we  find  an  resembling  the  Chinese  sicoi),  with 
inscription  to  a  Cromwellian.  and  thebeautyofwhichlhadbeenatiuck 
then  perhaps  another  to  his  political  immediately  on  entering.  Everf • 
opponent,  who  had  a  reward  or  an  thing  had  a  sumptuous,  although  de- 
asylum  here  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  caved  air,  and  as  the  night-breett, 
tury.  In  these  respects  the  West  laaen  with  the  perfume  of  the  tree- 
Indies  differ  from  all  our  other  colo-  jasmin,  rustled  the  curtains,  andsigheil 
nies,  and  present  in  their  sepulchral  througnthejalousies,  a  not  unpleasant 
monuments  the  key  to  many  a  genea-  feeling  akin  to  "  eeriness"  crept  over 
logical  enigma.  me. 

The  town  of  Kingston  is  about  a 

It  was  early  in  July  when  we  sidited  mile  and  a  auarter  long  by  a  mile  m 

the  low  sand  bank  of  Morant  Keys,  breadth,  and  like  most  other  of  the 

off  Jamaica,  and  during  the  afternoon  West  Indian  towns,  the  monotony  of 

of  the  same  dav  the  superb  coast  the  streets  is  relieved  by  many  prettv 

scenery  of  the  island  itself  api)eared  private  gardens.     The  parish  church 

in  view,  with  dark  mountains  in  the  contains  some  interesting  monuments, 

distance — the  white  lighthouse  stand-  and  amongst  others  that  of  the  famous 

ing  prominently  forward.  The  emerald  old  AdmiraJ  Benbow. 
g|reen  of  the  ocean  passes  into  paler       One  is  astonished  at  the  abundant 

tints  as  it  dashes  up  in  a  snowv  surf  exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables  on 

aoainstthelong beach  (asitiscalled)of  the  various  stalls  along  the  streets 

the  Pallisades — the  graves  of  so  many  There  is  a  general  appearance,  except 

Europeans — and  apparently  on  the  about  the  European  stores  and  shops. 

■nt  every  instant  of  overwhelming  and  sometimes  even  there,  of  discom- 

djacent  mosaic-like  islets,  tufted  fort   and   neglect   which   omtrMts 
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strangely  with  the  evident  profusion  faded  and  with  tawdry  fringes.  While 

of  the  natural  productions  or  the  soil,  residing  in  this  house,  street  musicians 

In  most  of  the  houses,  albeit  the  used  frequently  to  play  beneath  the 

owners  were  most  hospitable,  there  windows,  and  often  with  very  con- 

appeared  to  be  a  defective  system  of  siderable  taste,  for  the  negro  race  is 

ventilation,  notwithstanding  the  jalou-  of  all  talents  least  deficient  in  that  of 

ales  and  verandahs,  and  not  a  suffi-  music.    I  observed,  in  some  houses, 

cient  use  of  water,  to  which  luxury  hammocks  slung  in  the  verandahs, 

r>ne  is  accustomed  in  most  other  tro-  and   occasionally  admired   the   ex- 

pical  countries.    This  impression  is  tremely  luxurious  postures  of  their 

aften  heightened  by  the  time-worn  occupants,  who  generally  held  some 

style  of  the  furniture  and  chintz  pat-  half-open  book   in  one  hand,   and 

terns.  sometning  else,  which  I  could  not  so 

I  took  my  seat  in  the  train  for  easilv  distinguish,  in  the  other,  while 

Spanish  Town.    This  railwav  extends  clouds  of  smoke  proceeded  from  their 

thirteen  miles  through  a  labyrinth  lips  as  they  thus  see-sawed  away  the 

seemingly  of  waste  plantations  and  more  tedious  hours  of  the  dav. 

swamp,  matted  with  reeds  and  creep-  I  was  glad  to  find  a  most  cnarming 

ing  plants,  and  with  here  and  there  bathing  place  at  a  short  distance  from 

piisture  land  and  a  few  fine  cattle *s  house.    No  one  seemed  to  con- 

grazing.     Half  way.  a   number   of  sider  that  complete  ablutions  were 

bawkers,  offering  fish  for  sale,  came  healthy,  and,  as  for  a  Creole  negro, 

oJongside  the  train.    Many  of  the  he  believes  that  he  attends  amply  to 

trees  we  passed  (I  believe  *^the  Ca-  cleanliness  if,  on  rising  in  the  mom- 

shaw'*)  were  almost  knitted  together  ing,  he  takes  a  little  water  into  his 

by  meshes  of  cobwebs,  which,  how-  mouth,  rubs  his  teeth  with  his  fore- 

>ver,  I  was  told  were  the  nests  of  a  finder,  and  then  ejects  the  former 

peculiar  description  of  rat.  with  a  squirt  peculiar  to  his  race. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  seat  of  One  day  I  called  at  the  house  of  an 

^vemment  such  a  city  of  the  dead,  acquaintance,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 

A'ith  its  grass-grown  piazzas,  silent  patron  of  ablutions.    He  was  not  at 

streets,  and  decayed  wooden  nouses.  Lome,  but  an  old  black  woman,  his 

The  SGuare  containing  the  govern-  housekeeper,  knowing  my  predilec- 

nent  iiouse   and  public  ofiices,  is,  tions,  insisted  on  preparing  for  me  a 

lowever,   comparatively   handsome,  delightful  bath,  and  a  tumbler   of 

Elere  are  a  fine  statue  of  Lord  Bod-  scarcely   less   refreshing    tamarinds 

ley,  and   another,  inferior  in  exe-  and  water.    There  is  an  anxiety  to 

nition,  but  of  colossal  proportions,  of  please    *'  Massa's    fren'  "    amongst 

Lord  Metcalf.    The  cathedral,  from  these  poor  people  which  tends  greatly 

ts    age  and   handsome   intermural  to  produce  the  impression  of  hospi- 

nonuments,  is  of  considerable  inter-  tality. 

St.    There  is  a  marble  tablet,  with  Passing  along  a  beautiful  level  road 

in  inscription  over  the  entrance,  which  between  partially  abandoned  pens, 

ras  placed  there  by  the  Duke  of  and  having  paid  toll  more  than  once 

^lancnester,  a  former  governor.   The  within  a  short  distance,  we  soon  got 

)elfry,    or   tower,   is   very  quaint,  on  the  rough  and  narrow,  but  infi- 

viih  its  pointed  windows,  Corinthian  nitely  more  picturesque  continuation, 

nlasters,  and  gilt  cock  for  the  vane,  called  the  Bog  Walk,  on  the  way  to 

Lmongst  the  finest  of  the  monuments  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale, 

s  that  to  a  Countess  of  Elgin,  in  A  fine  river,  the  Rio  Cobra,  flows 

rhite  marble.    The  lady,  nearly,  if  rapidly  on  the  right,  and  considerably 

lot  quite,  the  size  of  life,  is  repre-  below   the   road.     The   precipitous 

ented  reading  a  book.   The  counten-  banks  are  densely  clothed  with  splen- 

nce  is  beautmil.    Most  of  the  older  did  trees  in  the   greatest   variety, 

(lonuments  had  blazoned  escutcheons,  while  the  loftv  funereal  plumage  of 

ome  of  which  were  of  well-known  the   bamboo  hekhtens   the   effect 

Id  English  families.  Plantations  (or  fields,  as  they  are 

The    boarding-house  at  which   I  called)  of  the  broad-leaved  cocoa,  ap- 

tayed  was  like  all  the  othera  I  had  pear  here  and  there  to  break  tne 

een  in  the  island :  the  furniture  verv  densely  wooded  banks ;  while  pre- 

lid,  but  substantial ;  the  floors  well  eminent  in  beauty,  on  inaocesnbla 

K>lished,   and  the  window-curtains  spots,  rises  the   graceful  mountain 
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pride,  with  its  bee-hive  shaped  crown-  I  was  surprised  at  the  style  of  the 
mg  panicle  (several  feet  high)  of  exqui-  lamentation,  considering  that  the  suf- 
site  rose-coloured  blossoms.  Charm-  ferer  was  a  grizzled  old  negro  con- 
ing flowers  are  at  one's  feet ;  the  purest  siderably  over  forty  years  of  age. 
blue  sky  is  seen  through  the  delicate  "  Pap,"  or  a  sort  of  porridge  made 
lacework  of  tamarind  boughs  over-  of  Indian  com,  is  a  favourite  mes? 
head:  and  the  sound  of  rushing  waters  amongst  the  negroes,  and  even  the 
blends  soothingly  with  the  echoes  of  sons  of  book-keepers,  or  the  poor  cla:*> 
the  horse's  trejS  and  the  song  of  birds,  of  whites,   may  sometimes  be  seec 

After  crossing  two  or  three  bridges,  cooking,  and  eating  it  with  the  ser- 

and  over  the  sombre  Black   River,  vants. 

whose  quiet  waters  creep  through  and  Descending  the  northern  face  of 

mhigle  with  the  impenetrable  twi-  Mont  Diabolo  we  soon  entered  a  dis- 

light  of  vegetation  enshrouding  it  in  trict  the  scenery  of  which  again  wai> 

that  deep  ravine,  we   commence  a  quite  unlike  what  we  had  hitherto 

gradual  ascent.    Suddenly  diverging  met.  The  lower  and  more  nndulatin;. 

mto  a  narrow  pathway,  through  a  hills,  full  of  rich  pastura^,  and  with, 

grove  of  orange  trees  laden  with  fruit,  at  aereeable  intervals,  pleasant  viiUs 

and  intermixed  with  the  darker  green  and  lofty  mounds,  crowned  with  mai:- 

of  the  pimento,  and  the  broad  van-  nificent  groups  of  the  great  oott<»ii 

dyke  of  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit-  and  other  trees,  had  an  appearance 

tree,  we  found  ourselves  before  the  of  cultivation  and   comfort  almost 

house  of .     Like  most   of  the  English.     Fine  cattle  were  grazing 

country-houses  of  the  island,  it  has  a  in  all  directions,  and,  seen  from  oui 

somewhat  poor  and  dilapidated  ap-  lofty  elevation,  in  the  extreme  dis- 

pearance,  and  not  the  shghtest  pre-  tance,  was  the  pale  blue  of  the  sea, 

tension  to  any  description  of  archi-  bounded  by  the  horizon.     Some  c\' 

tecture.  being  simply  a  large  cube,  the  decayed  and  bleached  trunks  vf 

with  tne  usual  complement  of  win-  a  group  of  old  cotton  trees  springing 

dows  and  doors,  and  a  shingled  roof,  in  magnificent  shafts  to  a  height  of 

Had  there  been  ever  so  small  a  garden  sixty  feet  without  a  branch,  remiudeti 

about  it,  perhaps  its  hard  aspect  might  me  of  the  noble  columns  of  classical 

have  been  relieved.    The  domestics,  antiquity.    It  was  the  trunk  of  one 

although  attentive  to   the  duty  of  of    these    ceibas   that  formed    tlie 

rubbing  the  polished  floors  daily  with  canoe  ninety  feet  long,  which  I  have 

Seville  oranges   (the    chief  use   to  somewhere  read  caused  such  adinira- 

which  they  are  put  here) — for,  till  tion  amongst  the  first  discorerers  <^f 

nearly  noon  some  negro  woman  on  her  the  island. 

knees  may  generally  be  found  thus  Along  the  wayside  we  remarked  t ho 

occupied — are  not  equally  so  in  other  pink-flowered  penguin,  weU  known 

respects;  for  I  was  npt  a  little  sur-  tor  its  strong  fibre.     The  Avoc;i»i.« 

prised,  while  sitting  in  the  drawing-  pear-tree,  whose  curious  fruit — nn^n* 

room,  at  the  intrusion  of  a  white  and  vegetable   than  fruit — is  called   tlj< 

a  speckled  hen,  which  took  no  notice  subaltern's  butter,  from  beinga  cheaj 

of  me,  but  seemed  to  be  striking  at  and  good  substitute.     The  seed  « t 

infinitesimal  crumbs  about  the  corners,  this  pear  is  an  excellent  marking  ink. 

This  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  from  the  pear  itself  a  fine  oil  i^ 

I  was  shown  a  small  bomb-proof  extracted, 

building  on  an  estate,  which  I  was  We  entered  the  wonderfdl  volcanic 

told  afforded  shelter  to  the  family  fissure  or  ravine,  extending  for  tw^ 

during  hurricanes,  and  at  other  times  miles  northwards,  called  MaacrieQ'^ 

was  used  as  a  ceU  for  'rtfractory  Gully.     Though  the  sun  was   stil: 

slaves.  powerful,  his  influence  did  not  peno 

Bernard  (or  Mr.  Bernard,  aShe  was  trate  these  deep  shades.     The  gnlly 

styled),  the  factotum  on  the  estaite  of  a  is  just  wide  enough  to  allow"  two 

centleman  with  whom  I  stayed  a  few  carriages  to  pass,  while  the  rockB  rn 

days,  after  a  bout  of  excessive  drink-  either  side  tower  abruptly   to  the 

ing.  during  which  he  was  nowhere  to  height,  in  some  places,  of  about  thnt* 

be  found,  was  one  morning  overheard  hundred  feet ;  but  so  dense  is  the  f«*- 

moaning  in  a  cellar  below  the  house,  liage  that  it  is  only  oecasionidly  tin* 

"Hey,  poor  boy  mc,  me  no  get  no  the  rock  itself  is  detected.    Fi\»r^ 

ap  this  whole  a  maunin."  every  crevice  and  fissure,  and  fh>iu 
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the  base  to  the  Buminit,  trees,  large  roads  nor  houses  could  be  seen,  and 
and  small,  start  forth,  arch  over,  and  the  latter  were  only  mdicated  by,  here 
interlace  their  brancnes,  and  tower  and  there,  the  light  wreath  of  bluish 
far  up  into  the  blue  chink  of  sky  that  smoke  from  a  wood  fire.  A  forest 
is  visible.  They  are  densely  covered  and  nothing  mote ;  but  it  was  a 
with  parasitical  plants  and  seem  to  forest  of  wonderful  diversity,  fuU  of 
be  corded  together  with  singular  ve-  orange  trees,  bending  under  their 
getable  ropes.  These  latter,  in  their  golden  fruit,  which  drop,  when  ripe, 
turn,  are  also  bound  with  convolvuli  and  become  the  food  of  the  swine 
andspomaeas  which,  springing  from  that  are  always  roaming  about.  Here, 
below,  catch  the  depending  suckers  also,  conspicuous  by  its  rich  folia|;e 
and  climb  up  them,  tnrowing  out  at  of  green  and  cop|>er-colour,  is  the 
every  leafy  articulation  a  red,  white,  star  apple  tree,  likewise  the  rose 
yellow,  blue,  or  purple  blossom.  apple,  plums  innumerable,  mangoes, 

Occasionally  a  fallen  tree,  with  its  guavas,  rose  apples,  the  striking 
load  of  parasites  and  stay-like  ropes,  trumpet  tree,  with  its  fine  broaa 
bridg^es  the  ravine :  and,  as  a  stray  leaves,  and  occasionidly  a  cocoa-nut 
slanting  beam  broke  through  some  or  cob  palm.  A  storm  was  yowling 
slight  opening,  the  effect  was  en-  in  the  far  distance,  on  Mont  I)iabol6. 
chanting.  I  thought  of  the  passage,  and  white  mists  or  clouds  restea 
''And  the  glorious  beauty  which  is  heavily  on  his  sides, 
on  the  head  of  the  fat  valley  shall  During  my  stay  in  the  parish  of 
be  a  fading  flower."  Sometimes,  at  6i  Ann,  one  afternoon  we  rode 
a  later  hour,  when  the  fire-flies  and  through  a  grove  of  spicy  pimento 
glow-worms  begin  to  show  their  tiny  and  orange  trees,  and  came  out  at 
fantenis  against  moss  and  fern  and  the  farther  side  on  an  elevated  pla- 
tree,  the  effect  is  beautiful,  realising  teau  of  land,  which  commands  a 
much  of  the  force  of  Quarles'  quaint  fine  view  of  the  distant  bay  of  St. 
metaphor.  "  Golden  lamps  hung  in  a  Ann's,  6{>eckled  with  the  white  sails 
green  nignt"  of  coasting  schooners,    the  middle 

The  road  from  Linstead  village  to  distance  being  occupied  by  hill  and 
Moneagae  is  verv  good,  and  the  dale,  clothed  with  forests,  with  inter- 
scenery,  as  might  be  expected,  mag-  mitting  houses  and  patches  of  cleared 
nificent  At  some  places  one  passes  land.  In  the  opposite  direction  there 
along  a  preeiiAoe  and  throueh  li  is  a  grand  prospect  across  Pedro's 
Gotmc  nave,  formed  by  lofty  bam-  Cock-pit,  bounded  by  the  rugged  out- 
boos,  close  and  matted.  Far  below  line  of  lofty  mountains,  whose  cul- 
are  dimly  seen  rocks  and  foam,  while  minating  peaks  attain  an  elevation 
the  murmuring  river  itself  is  scarcely  of  8,<K)0  feet 
heard  to  flow.  On  emerging  from  Near  this  spot  I  noticed  the  burial- 
dim  avenues,  the  grand  amphitheatre  ground  of  one  o(  the  old  families, 
of  hills  or  mountains,  called  Pedro's  Although  abAdoned  for  such  a  pur- 
Gock-pit,  bursts  upon  us ;  and  as  we  pose  only  a  few  years  before,  the 
gradually  began  the  rugged  and  pre-  growth  of  vegetation  is  so  rapid  that 
cipitous  ascent  of  Mont  Diabolo,  we  there  was  not  one  monument  there 
entered  a  path,  shady  with  gigantic  into  whose  brickwork  and  masonry 
palm-like  ferns  and  trees  covered  considerable  trees  had  not  worked 
with  rich  orchids,  th^  wild  pine^  and  their  roots,  clasping  them  in  the  most 
other  parasites.  The  delicate  white  fantastical  embraces, 
lily,  so  common  in  this  island,  borders  At  a  short  distance  below  the  house 
the  path.  From  this  point  the  view  where  I  stayed  there  is  a  beailtiful 
is  not  unlike  that  or  the  Vale  of  linn,  where,  from  an  immense  boulder 
Stirling,  but  with  a  foreground  more  which  overhang  the  stream  at  a 
beantimlly  elaborated  with  flowers,  cataract,  I  used  m  the  early  morning 
It  was  at  sunset  that  I  entered  the  to  take  a  plunge-bath.  Sometimes 
pass  of  Mont  Diabolo,  and  a  lovely  the  yotiiig  negroes  passing  thef  fbrd 
rainbow  was  spanning  the  valley  near  this  spot  and  observinj;  niy  un- 
which  I  had  just  lefi  familiar  face   on  the  surtace,  eVi- 

From  toy  bed-room  window  there  dently  took  me  for  a  Water  wraitlL 
was  an  exquisite  prospect  of  forest  I  was  charnied  dilring  iny  r&mblM 
ahd  mountain,  but  no  more  ;  foir  the  ^ith  the  delicacy  of  the  ferfiii,  btrll- 
former  was  so  dense  that  neither    cula^ly  irith  those  called  ihe  ^old^tl 
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and  silver,  from  the  colour  of  their  grass,  in  which  black  and  red  kine 
leaves.  Here  also  I  observed  some  are  feeding,  while  all  around  the  foil- 
very  lofty  trees,  resembling  Lombardy  age  is  empurpled  with  the  blossoms 
poplars,  or  perhaps  rather  in  the  fine-  of  the  bastard  cabbage  tree,  and  the 
ness  of  their  foliage  the  "Acacia  low  dykes  and  small  shrubs  arecrimson 
longissima''  of  another  hemisphere.  with  the  seeds  of  the  liquorice  (abrus 

The  missionary  of  the  place  was  a  precatorius). 

▼er^  good  man,  and  attentive  to  his  Beyond  is  a  bridge  spanning  a  beau> 

duties.    He  had,  however,  a  peculi-  tiful  foamy  white  waterfall,  and  then 

arity  of  saying  "  yaas"  to  everything,  we  approach  Roaring    River.     The 

that  often  embarrassed  a  conversa-  noise  of  waters  is  heard  on  every 

tion:  but  he  was  a  relief  from  the  side.    Falling  in  a  natural  descent  of 

blufif,  noisy  overseer,  who  had  been  many  plateaus  or  steppes,  the  river 

in  South  America,  and  could  smoke  mingling  with  the  foliage,  bubbles  in 

his  dozen  cigars,  and  finish  his  quart  a  thousand  tunnels  gushes,  roars  in 

of  rum  at  a  sitting.  foam,  or  gently  glides  alone  in  devi- 

I  visited  the  beautiful  Milford  water-  ous  courses  within  no  dearlv  defined 

fall  on  Shaw  Park  estate.    This  cas-  limits,  overshadowed  by  the  oeautiful 

cade  descends  from  a  height  of  about  long  leaves  of  the  anchovie  and  other 

two  hundred  feet  before  it  falls  into  trees. 

the  stream.  It  is  on  the  face  of  a  hill  The  cattle  of  Jamaica  are  celebrated 
which  anywhere  else  would  probably  all  over  the  West  Indies,  and  de- 
be  called  a  precipice  ;  but  it  is,  as  servedly  so.  As  for  the  horses,  their 
usual,  so  gorgeously  screened  by  foli-  endurance  and  speed  are  remarkable, 
age,  that  one  must  almost  climb  and  a  Jamaica  norse  will  senerally 
amongst  the  rocks  and  trees  to  see  its  bring  a  high  price  in  all  t£e  other 
finest  effects.     The  dripping   lime-  islands. 

stone  has  here  caused  the  most  ex-  "  Huya  !  Huya !  Massa,  me  tumble 
quisite  fan-like  incrustations  ;  and  as  two  time  off  de  mule,"  exclaimed  my 
branches  of  trees  have  been  detached,  servant,  Mr.  Edward  Seymour,  whu 
and  lighter  foliageand  ferns  have  come  had  returned  from  Kingston  without 
under  the  same  influence,  the^  also  the  parcel  which  he  was  bringing, 
become  fossilized  ;  and  some  of  them  "De  bush  work.''  "What  do  you 
petrified,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  mean,  sir,"  said  I,  "where  is  my 
mcrusted  branches,  are  "roughened  parcel?"  "Massa,  parsell  loss;  de 
or  densely  studded  with  beautiful  bush  work."  "  Explain  your  mean- 
pale  amethyst-coloured  crystals.  These  ing."  "So,  Massa,"  continued  my 
crystals,  however,  do  not  acauire  servant,  "  two  perrit  alway  de  in  do 
their  full  brilliancy  until  they  nave  bush ;  de  bad  one  him  say,  *  come 
been  removed  to  a  dry  place.  make  we  kill  him,'  but  de  good  perrit 

Roaring  River  is  one  of  the  most  say,  ^  Nuh !  no  make  we  kill  him ;' 

charming  of  the  romantic  scenes  of  den  him  work  de  bush  to  make  him 

Jamaica,  and  the  road  to  it  is  scarcely  no  say." 

less  so.    The  scarped  face  of  the  rocks  Strangesuperstition !  alocal  Ormuzd 

shows  a  fine  fossiliferous  limestone  and  Ahriman  peculiar  to  Jamaica, 

and  coralline  formation.    Portions  of  But  the  Creole  negroes  believe  that 

fossil  trees  protrude  frequently.    At  Obeah  men  by  their  enchantmenti 

a  certain  part  the  road  lies  between  can  cause  such  unpleasant  incidents 

what  one  might  easily  imagine  are  in  the  bush  bv  placing  it  under  the 

the  remains  of  the  flanking  towers  of  power  of,  or  in  fact  renting  it  to  certain 

some  Cyclopean  gateway.    A  para-  spirits.    There  was  a  magnificent  old 

pet  of  the  solid  rock  on  the  sea-side  cotton  tree   near  where  I  resided, 

overhangs  an  abyss  of  c^tainly  two  which  no  negro  on  the  estate  would 

hundred  feet  of  sheer  descent,  but  at  touch  with  an  axe.    Some  practical 

the  bottom,  and  wherever  a  crevice  purpose  might  have  originated  thu 

can  be  found,  lovely  trees  flourish,  objection  ;  perhaps  some  cunning  old 

and  even  sweep  the  high  tide  with  negro,  in  the  times  of  slavery,  loved 

their  drooping  branches.    Standing  its  cool  shade,  and  brought  supeisti- 

on  this  parapet  at  sunset,  a  lovelier  tion  to  protect  it    Be  that  as  it  may, 

^  of  the  kind  can  scarcely  be  no  negro  would  raise  an  axe  against 

.ed.    Farther  on,  we  come  upon  it,  and  when  I  asked  the  reason,  an 

1  of  the  golden  green  gumea  old  man  told  me  :  "  Somebody  no  fo 
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use  catlass ;  by-bye,  blood  come  out  pleajsantly  (as  only  fat  men  can  glance) 
0*  de  tree,  an'  him  go  dead.''    He  from  the  bird  to  me,  and  then  con- 
assured   me    solemnly  that  instant  tinued  chirruping,  with  his  fowling- 
death  had  invariably  been  the  penalty  piece  ready  for  action, 
of  the  attempt  From  St  Anne's  to  Falmouth,  &c., 

I  heard  of  a  curious  custom  which  I  the  road  is  in  very  bad  repair;  and  as 

may  mention,  as  having,  until  latelv,  the  gig  which  I  had  procured  for  my 

been  practised  by  sick  nurses.  While  conveyance  was  a  relic  of  the  last 

in  conversation  with  one  of  the  latter,  century,  with  nothing  of  its  former 

she  remarked,  "  They  had  given  him  stuffing  but  the  taclu  which  bound 

over^  and  were  just  going  to  pull  away  it,  and  which  sadly  troubled  me  all 

de  pillow."    "What!"  said  I.    "Oh,  the  way,  the  sight  of  so  many  small 

massa,"  continued  the  nurse,  "him  boulders  before  me  was  any  thins 

tink  him  floing  dead.    Poor  ting !  de  but  encouraging.    We  passed  several 

pillow  puU  away,  and  make  him  dead  streams ;  and  amongst  the  fine  sugar 

easy."  estates  that  lay  along  the  road,  I  was 

The  n^gro  women,  whatever  general  attracted  by  the  careful  cultivation  of 

ideas  they  may  have  in  other  respects  DraxhalL 

with  regard  to  beauty^  evidentlv  do  At  Rio  Bono,  a  pretty  but  deserted 

not  consider  wool  preferable  to  hair,  little  seaport,  we  put  up  at  a  large 

for  their  attempts  to  disentangle  the  hotel,  the  furniture  of  which  alone 

former,  and  twist  it  into  plaits,  often  was  worthy  of  a  visit    From  my  an- 

produce  a  grotesque  coiffure,  not  un-  tiquated  gig  I  walked  into  a  mansion 

like  a  cluster  of  small  horns.    If  only  which  seemed  not  to  have  under- 

two  of  these  plaits  are  shown,  the  rest  gone  any  change  since  the  year  1750, 

are  concealea  under  the  popular  red  or  thereabouts.     The  arrangements 

kerchief,  over  which,  on  gala  days,  is  were  painfully  indicative  of  the  taste 

perched  the  Parisian  or  London  bon-  of  long  since  departed  families.   How 

net  There  is  often  a  strong  propensity  so  large  a  house  could  ever  be  kept 

to  i^ore  their  race  and  origin  ;  and  in  repair,  in  so  uncommercial  a  place, 

if  the  shade  of  colour  be  sufficiently  was  beyond  my  comprehension.    The 

light,  the  ilarker  portion  of  their  re-  woman  who  waited    on   us  was  a 

latives  are  shown  no  mercy,  but  are  kind  creature.     During  my  stay  I 

called  "dem  black  fella,"  or  some-  had  a  sharp  attack  of  fever;  and, 

thing  else  equailv  disparaging.  had  I  been  her  own  son,  she  could  not 

The  vounger  black  women,  and  par-  have  shown  greater  interest,  or  been 

ticiilarly  the  wives  of  African  soldiers,  more  attentive.    Rio  Bono  was  once 

have  in  many  instances  exceedinglv  populous.    I  asked  how  it  had  dwin- 

fine  forms,  of  that  peculiar  type  which  died  to  such  a  condition.    "  Dem  all 

is  sometimes  so  successfully  rendered  die,  sir."    "  But  did  they  leave  no 

in  brouTO  statuettes.     The  negroes  children]"    "  Ebry  body  no  hab  chil- 

admire  their  own  narrow  foreheads,  dren,"  was  the  logical  answer, 

and  call  a  full  broad  one  "  like  'em  Falmouth  is  apparently  a  pleasant 

ffoat"     Blue  eyes  they  describe  as  town.    It  has  an  old  parish  church 

puss  yeye ;"  and  red  lips,  which  to  and  a  town  hall,  which  latter  contains 

them  are  frightful,  and  suggest  ideas  two  good  portraits  of  Lord  Keane  and 

of  roast  beer,  they  term  "  ros  lip."  Lord  Metcalfe.    On  this  road  is  the 

I  rode  to  Ochorios.    A  portlv  mu-  Cave  of  Emy  harbour,  which  is  be- 

latto — ^rather  a  jolly-looking  feUow—  lieved  to  be  of  immense  extent    I 

was  standing  in  the  road,  taking  aim,  visited  it,  but  as  I  had  no  guide  or 

for  about  five  minutes,  at  a  dickio-  torches  I  did  not  venture  far.    It  is 

bird  perched  on  a  maringa  tree,  not  full  of  the  guano  of  bats,  and  is  a 

fifteen  yards  off.    In  the  meantime,  favourite  resort  of  the  lazy  yellow 

however,  the  bird  changed  his  nerch  snake. 

to  another  tree,  and  so  baulked  the  There  are  some  excellent  boarding- 
sportsman  ;  but  the  latter  was  not  to  houses  at  Montego  Bay ;  and  I  gene- 
be  duped,  and  began  to  whistle  to  the  rally  found  throughout  the  iuand, 
feathered  biped,  and  to  follow  it  from  that  whenever  the  management  was 
tree  to  tree ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  in  the  hands  of  coloured  persons  of 
from  the  complacent  manner  in  which  the  better  classes,  one  was  better 
he  chirruped,  that  such  stratagems  served,  and  received,  as  a  general  rule, 
generally  prove  successful  Heglanced  more  civility.    The  higher  classes  of 
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diarc^rded  their  waraings,  and  found  lost,  as  when  the  berries  ripen  to  a 

it  innnitely  more  salubrious  than  the  deep  purple,  they  are  unfit  for  the 

box-like  atmosphere  of  a  closed  room,  purposes  of  commerce,  and  are  then 

full  of  mosquitoes.  only  used  to  make  a  luscious  descrip- 

I  observed  one  of  those  negroes  in  tion  of  liqueure. 
better  circumstances,  whom  I  have  There  is  a  curious  and  general  be- 
already  remarked,  riding  from  church,  lief  that  this  tree  cannot  he  propaga- 
who,  with  scrupulous  care,  had  pinned  ted  artificially  by  seeds  or  slipB,  oat 
back  the  skirts  of  his  black  dress  coat,  that  the  former  must  pass  tmough 
to  prevent  their  being  soiled  on  the  the  crops  of  birds  and  be  allowed  to 
mule's  flanks.  This  was  done  quietly  germinate  spontaneously.  The  seeds 
as  he  diverged  from  the  more  public  which  are  planted,  it  is  affirmed, 
part  of  the  road.  Some  of  the  negro  never  spring  up ;  and  when  a  grove  is 
similes  and  terms  of  contempt  or  to  be  laid  out,  the  bush  is  searched 
abuse  are  singularly  expressive. —  for  young  saplings,  which  are  then 
"Him  face  like  tar  apple  tree,"  is  removed  to  the  selected  spot 
said  by  the  Creole  negroes  of  a  deceit-  The  negro  men  ascend  the  tree  and 
ful  person,  in  allusion  to  the  leaves  of  break  the  branches,  which  are  loaded 
that  tree,  which,  on  one  side,  are  a  with  berries,  while  the  women  and 
bright  satin-like  green,  and  on  the  children  sit  below  to  pick  them  into 
other  a  fine  metallic  copper  colour,  baskets.  The  highest  boughs  are 
Chegger-foot  is  a  favourite  term  of  pulled  down  by  long  crooks.  This 
abuse  amongst  the  negroes.  The  little  whol^ale  denudation  of  the  foliage, 
insect  which  sives  rise  to  it  is  one  of  strange  to  say,  does  not  iniure  tue 
the  greatest  plagues  of  these  islands,  tree  materially,  but  were  the  Drancfaes 
and  where  care  has  not  been  taken  to  be  cut,  the  result  would  be  veiy 
to  extract  them  in  time,  the  loss  of  different  I  proposed  a  steel  instni- 
a  member  may  ensue.  ment,  bv  which  the  crop  might  be 

Petty  larceny  is  the  peculiar  and  gathered  with  less  manual  labour,  but 

besetting  vice  of  the  lower  orders  of  this  objection  was  looked  on  as  in- 

negroes  throughout  the  West  Indies,  superable. 

Phrenologists  might  amiably  lay  the  Towards  sunset  the  pickers,  with 

blame  directly  on  the  organ  of  acquisi-  bags  and  baskets  full  of  berries,  pro* 

tiveness  being  too  prominent  in  this  ceed  to  the  barbiene  (a  platform  of 

type  of  the  human  race.  We  found  fault  masonry,  finely  plastered  over)  where 

with  a  negro  woman  who  was  tres-  they  deposit  their  contents.    This  is 

passing.    She  saucily  bit  her  nail  at  called  "throwing," the quantitypicked 

us,  and  said  disdainfully,  "  Buckra  by  each  labourer  being  measured  and 

can  do  nothing ;  me  don't  care  dat  counted  by  half-barrels.  These  heaps 

for  dem  !"  remain  till  next  morning  when  they 

are  raked  and  scattered  lor  the  pur- 

The  pimento  (Eugenia  pramenta,  or  pose  of  drying,  and  every  evening 

aUspice)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  they  are  again  gathered  into  beape  aa 

as  well  as  valuable  trees  of  Jamaica,  a  protection  from  dew.    After  this 

It  is  not  only  indigenous^  but,  I  be-  commences  the  process  of  winnowinE, 

lieve,   peculiar  to  this  island,  and  and  finally,  the  now  hard,  shrivelled, 

grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  un-  little  aromatic  brown  berries  of  com- 

dulating  hills  of  St  Ann's ;  but  I  do  merce  are  transferred  to  Osnabuig 

not  think  that  it  is  so  common  on  bags,  capable  of  containing  from  100 

the  south  side  of  the  island.    Its  nu-  to  1:^0  lbs.,  the  net  value  of  each  hag 

merous  clusters  of  little  white  bios-  bein^  about  £1  6«.    The  cost  of  pack- 

Boms  mingling  with  the  dark  green  ing  is  about  3a.  per  diem  for  each 

foliage  which  shields  its  ahnost  pearly  labourer.     It  is  tnen  carted  to  the 

white  and  glossy  branches,  present  a  wharf  and  consigned  to  the  merchant 

novel  and  Mautiful  appearance.  From  the  berry  a  fine  oil  is  extracted, 

The  tree  is  generally  from  20  to  30  which  resembles  that  of  cloves.    Ita 

feet  bigh,  and  does  not  begin  to  bear  leaves  are  used  in  medicated  baths^ 

until  ito  fifth  year.    From  August  to  and  for  other  purposes. 
October  the  berries  are  picked,  when 

in  a  green  state.    The  crop«  come  on  Conbiderabls  sums  maybe  leaused 

^  -"cessively  during  this  period ;  were  in  Jamaica  by  puichasingestateB  when 

so,  half  the  produce  would  be  money  is  scarce,  and  wen  retailmg 
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**  fit,"  for  "ripe,"  struck  me  as  being 
peculiar  to  Jamaica,  or^  at  any  rate, 
to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  used  much 
in  the  sense  of  the  Hindoetanee  word 
'*  Mcka." 

The  evenings  being  sultry,  we  ge- 
nerally retired  at  the  good,  early  hour 
of  nine  o'clock;  and  the  attention,  as 
I  fancy,  of  the  ladies,  in  decorating 
my  toilet  with  bouquets  of  charming 
flowers,  with  the  pleasant  looking 
httle  straw  bound  bottle  of  fragrant 
Eaa  de  Cologne,  and,  on  a  silver  sal- 
ver, alargecrystEd  tumbler  full  of  the 
cleanest  water,  in  which  floated 
lumps  of  American  ice,  was  very 
agreeable  to  a  stanger  accustomed  to 
the  exact  quid  pro  quo  of  ships  and 
hotels. 

I  chanced  to  overhear  a  matrimonial 
squabble,  which  appeared  to  me  cha- 
racteristic. The  old  planter  had,  the 
dav  before  finished  a  bottle  and  a 
half  of  mm,  over  proof,  before  sunset. 
Next  day  his  wife,  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  the  excess,  locked  away 
the  spirits  :  on  which  her  indignant 
partner  exclaimed,  "  What !  wifl  you 
dare,  madam,  to  refuse  me  a  little 
beverage  after  all  the  work  I  have 
had  with  the  crop." 

In  Jamaica,  any  one  who  wears  a 
black  hat  is  an  "Esquire." 

Negro  servants  pav  no  attention 
to  the  ringing  of  a  oeU.  They  consi- 
der such  a  summons  a  species  of  in- 
sult to  their  respectability  and  sense 
of  equality  as  members  of  the  human 
family.  Nor  will  they  often  answer 
if  called  simply  by  the  Christian  name. 
TheygeneraUy  require  the  prefix  of 
Mr.,  fih^.  or  Miss.  "Heigh!  dem 
call  me  like  daag  ho  cril ;  me  no  go 
— me  no  daag." 

At  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale  the  abun- 
duice  of  fruit  is  so  great,  that  it  falls 
off  the  trees  for  the  benefit  only  of 
bogs.  It  would  never  occur  to  a  nesro 
to  turn  to  account  all  this  vegetable 
wealth  ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that 
wjere  the  people  to  use  a  little  skill  in 
packing  oranges,  they  might  open  a 
profitable  fruit  trade.  Nature  is  so 
Dountiful,  and  the  population  so  limi- 
ted, that  without  ambition  there  is 
no  inducement  to  labour,  and  domes- 
tic servants  render  their  services 
more  as  a  favour  than  from  necessity. 
The  consequence  is,  that  as  a  general 
rule,  slovenliness  prevails  to  a  greater 
OT  less  extent  in  moat  establishments. 


unless  there  be  a  lady  of  energy  to 
coax  or  tease  the  domestics  to  work. 

It  is  usual  to  picquet  the  horses 
under  the  trees,  and  if  there  are  more 
horses  than  ropes,  those  who  are  not 
supplied  with  the  latter  are  not  un- 
frequently  allowed  to  have  a  loose 
stall  in  the  bush,  whence  they  are  re- 
covered after  a  regular  hunt,  and 
often  with  the  blemish  of  a  lopped 
ear,  besides  being  covered  with  ver- 
min. Observing  a  negro  about  to  turn 
loose  a  horse,  one  day,  for  want  of  a 
rope,  I  pointed  out  the  trumpet  tree  to 
him,  and  advised  his  twisting  a  strip 
of  its  bark  for  his  purpose.  He  stared 
at  me  and  laughed  idiotically ;  but 
when  I  persuaded  him  to  do  as  I 
suggested,  and  when  he  found  that 
the  substitute  was  excellent,  all  he 
could  say  was  "  my  king,"  the  Ja- 
maica loyal  expletive,  equivalent  to 
our  old-fashioned  "  egad. 

Although  cows  and  goats  abound  in 
the  island,  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  milk, 
even  after  the  tea  has  been  procured. 
I  have  waited  for  hours  until  Messrs. 
Ned,  Sam,  Jack,  Tom,  and  Harry,  and 
the  Misses  Delia  and  Pamela  had 
exerted  all  their  strategic  genius  in 
capturing  the  refractory  milch  goat. 
Milk  is  evidently  regarded  with  the 
same  suspicion  as  bathing,  and  it  is 
almost  invariably  scalded,  as  I  was 
told,  to  preserve  it  fhjm  "  turning," 
even  when  the  temperature  is  no 
higher  than  that  of  Londoh  on  a  warm 
summer's  day.  I  myself  tried  the 
experiment  of  simply  keeping  it  in  a 
cool  place,  and  was  thus  enabled, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  my  good 
friends,  to  prove  that  "scalding"  is 
not  necessary.  The  extra  "  trouble  " 
is  the  true  cause  of  this  practice.  For 
a  similar  reason,  I  believe,  fresh  but- 
ter and  fresh  fish  are  seldom  used : 
though  the  former  is  easily  made,  ana 
the  latter  abounds  in  the  rivers  and 
on  the  coasts.  It  is  easier  to  buy  dry 
salt  fish  from  America,  and  imported 
salt  butter,  which  not  unfrequentlj 
resembles  the  imctuous  yellow  deposit 
which  is  applied  to  railway  carriage- 
wheels.  The  hard,  cool  bed,  its  mag- 
nificent mahogany  po6t&  carved  in  a 
most  sumptuous  and  elaoorate  style, 
is,  however,  one  of  the  redeeming 
features  in  all  West  Indian  bouses. 
Some  of  the  old  Creoles  have  the 
greatest  dread  of  admitting  the  night 
air  into  their  apartmenta;  mit  I  always 
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like  the  sky ;  and  the  whole  assumes  There  are  few  places  which,  within 
an  unreal  appearance,  like  scenes  in  the  period  of  two  generations,  have 
a  "  dissolving  view."  suffered  a  greater  reverse  in  puhlic 
I  have  never  been  in  any  place  opinion  than  the  British  West  India 
where  I  heard  so  many  singular,  and,  Islands.  At  the  commencement  of 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  scandalous  stories  the  present  century,  a  Jamaica  pro- 
of cases  of  poisoning.  The  Obeah  prietor  was  almost  ^^onymous  with 
system,  when  more  prevalent,  was,  of  a  man  of  fortune,  and  he  ranked  iu 
course,  a  fertile  source  of  such  narra-  wealth  with  the  notorious  Indian 
tives.  There  is  no  doubt  that "  poison-  Nabob.  But  his  antecedents  were 
ing  "  used  to  be  a  very  common,  and  generally  better  known  than  those  of 
often  undetected,  crime,  and  the  va-  his  Oriental  compeer,  and  in  many 
riety  of  vegetable  poisons  known  solely  instances  he  was  regarded  rather  as 
by  their  effects  must  be  considerable,  the  fortimate  restorer  of  some  decayed 
It  was  only  when  suspicions  fell  on  Royalist  or  Cromwellian  family,  than 
persons  in  the  better  walks  of  life  the  parvenu  founder  of  a  new  one. 
that  much  interest  was  excited,  or  The  reply  of  one  of  these,  it  muet 
inquiry  instituted.  be  confessed,  somewhat  purse-proud 

West  Indians  to  an  English  noble- 
Thebe  is  a  small  societv  in  Jamaica,  man,  who  refused  to  accept  the  pay- 
the  members  of  which  being  men  of  ment  of  a  great  sum  of  money  lost 
education  and  of  good  fannly,  from  at  cards,  is  cnaracteristic,  "  My  Lord, 
their  habits  and  other  cmtecedents  you  cut  your  oaks  once  a  centuiy. 
find  the  general  society  of  the  island  My  canes  I  cut  once  a  year !" 
inconvement,  and  do  not  mix  in  it.  tut  these  palmy  days  are  over. 
Their  absence  is  generally  attributed  The  wiser  and  wealthier  of  the  old 
to ''pride,"  instead  of  uncongeniality.  proprietors  transferred  their  capital 
In  the  houses  of  such  persons,  with-  m  proper  time  to  the  mother  country, 
out  the  slightest  illiberality  towards  and  so  secured  it  for  their  descend- 
the  other  portions  of  the  community,  ants,  who  may  now  be  found  as  pro- 
the  visitor  is  compelled  to  acknow-  prietors  of  the  oak,  instead  of  the 
ledge  a  marked  superiority  even  in  numbler  sugar-cane, 
the  most  tri^ng  household  arrange-  The  West  Indies  have  had  their 
ments.  Here  are  reproduced  most  of  historians  and  their  naturalists,  but 
the  comforts  and  remiements  of  Eng-  their  splendid  scenery  has  never,  to 
lish  life;  and  as  for  a  good  dinner,  any  extent,  been  rendered  popular  by 
what  more  could  an  epicure  desire  the  artist;  and  thus,  while  far  in- 
than  one  of  the  rich  island  soups,  ferior  beauties  have  won  a  world- 
mountain  mullet^  plump  ring-tail  wide  reputation,  the  general  puUie 
Sigeons  (scarcely  mferior  to  grouse),  doubts  that  any  thhig  good  can  be 
avoured  with  pimento,  and  served  found  in  these  much,  and  in  certain 
up  on  toast;  and  a  silver  goblet  of  respects,  very  undeservedly  abased 
foaming  Scotch  ale,  or  a  glass  of  old  islands, 
port) 


A  SUMMER  SONO. 

The  summer  winds  are  wooing 

The  leaves  in  the  woodlands  green  ; 
The  summer  birds  pursuing 

Their  mates  the  boughs  between. 

0  life  in  th^  far  green  forest ! 

0  love  by  the  brookside  fair  1 
Stem  care,  in  vain  thou  warrest 

With  the  breath  of  this  odorous  air. 

Thou  canst  not  dim  the  glitter 
Of  streams  through  the  woods  that  run  : 

Thy  touch  shall  ne'er  embitter 
Our  love-dnuights  dnmk  i'  the  suil  iL  O. 
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them  in  small  lots  to  negro  purchasers  supply  himself  and  family  with  fuel, 

at  double  the  price  per  acre.     Al-  which  is  scarcely  an  item  of  expense 

most  any  negro  may  thus  acquire  in  the  former  colonies, 

laod,  for  labour  is  so  highly  remune-  As  a  general  rule,  I  have  found 

rated,  that  one  or  two  months'  service  living  in  warm  climates  more  econo- 

as  a  house-servant  will  realize  wages  mical  than  in  cold.    In  the  item  of 

equal  to  the  purchase  of  as  many  dress  idone,  the  difference  is  probably 

acres.    I  have  even  known  a  servant  fifty  per  cent    It  must  be  as  much 

receiving  land  in  lieu  of  wages.    Of  between  Canada  or  England  and  the 

course  1  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the  West  Indies ;  and  I  am  persuaded 

managers  of  estates  as  a  class,  but  I  that  were  the  labouring  classes  of 

have  known  of  some,  and  men,  too,  emigrants  more  abstemious,  and  if 

in  otHer  respects,  upright,  and  even  they  could  be  persuaded  to  live  on  a 

ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  supe-  system,  they  would  fare  better  in  the 

nor  piety,  who,  nevertheless,  could  West  Indies  than  elsewhere, 

not  resist  the  temptation  of,  i)erhaps,  It  is  well  known  that  the  oma- 

by  quiet  pressure,  keeping  a  widow  mental  and  other  woods  of  Jamaica 

out  of  her  thirds,  and  then  inducing  are  not   surpassed   anywhere.    For 

her  with  an  apparently  fair  offer,  to  cabinet-work,  and  in  the  arts  cene- 

relinquish  her  claims  on  the  estate,  rally,  their  beauty  and  fitness  have 

having  in  the  meantime  covenanted  already  been  publicly  proclaimed  at 

for  its  purchase  through  the  agency  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.    Per- 

of  another  name,     iuid   these  are  haps  British  Guiana  may   compete 

often  the  very  men  most  intolerant  with  this  island,  while  it  has  the 

of  the  faults  of  negroes,  whose  advan-  means  of  transport  which  cannot  be 

tages  of  education  are  so  much  fewer,  found  here. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  Jamaica,  During  my  visit  to  Jamaica,  I  used 

**  Make  me  your  executor  and  I  don't  to  hear  in  lonely  places,  where  other 

care  whom  you  make  your  heir."  sounds  there  were  none,  a  curious, 

An  island  capable  of  any  degree  of  deep,  booming  noise,  like  the  low 
improvement,  whose  water-power  is  notes  of  an  organ.  On  mentioning 
immense,  and  whose  soil  is  of  the  the  circumstance,  I  was  told  that  the 
richest  description,  has  for  many  sound  was  produced  by  the  sea  rush- 
years  been  allowed  to  go  nearly  to  ing  into  a  peculiar  chasm  on  the  iron- 
rain.  I  felt  certain  that  the  tea  plant  bound  coast  westward,  but  I  was 
might  be  successfully  cultivated  on  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
its  uplands ;  for  the  dimatc,  at  a  cer-  cause  was  volcanic  and  subterranean. 
tain  elevation,  is  very  much  that  of  Amonest  the  most  curious  of  the 
those  portions  of  the  Himalayas  natural  features  of  this  island,  are  iU 
where  this  shnib  has  been  reared  with  sink  holes — deep,  narrow^  and  pene- 
Buch  advantage.  Some  assistance,  trating  into  the  earth  to,  in  some  in- 
however,  from  government  would,  I  stances,  undiscovered  depths.  They 
think,  be  requisite.  are  volcanic,  and  look  generally  like 

New  countries  and  colonies  suit  old  wells.    In  the  bush,  where  they 

the  commercial  and  labouring  classes  are  overgrown  with  weeds,  they  are 

whose  incomes  are  fluctuating,  and  dangerous,  and  some  odd  stories  are 

who  have  it  in  their  power  very  often  told  of  them, 
to  fix  the  prices  in  the  market,  so  as 

to  keep  themselves  on  a  par  with  A  lovely  morning  in  October.    The 

those  who  have  fixed  salaries  or  cer-  air  is  clear,  the  sky  bright,  and  the 

tain  revenues.    In  the  West  Indies,  distant  ocean  line  of  the  horizon  is 

notwithstanding  all  that  is  said,  la-  sharply  defined.    At  this  elevation  of 

boar  does  not  appear  to  be  verv  much  nearly  5,000  feet  there  is  a  profound 

more  expensive  (if  indeed  at  all)  than  silence,  «only  interrupted  (as  every- 

in  Canaoa.    The  labourer  in  the  for-  where  in  the  island  of  springs)  by  the 

mer  place  may  work  a  little  all  the  sounds  of  abtmdance  of  waters,  the 

jear  round ;  in  the  latter  his  labour  occasional  buzz  of  a  humming-Dird, 

IB  confined  to  the  few  months  of  sum-  or  the  distant  echo  of  the  woodman's 

mer,  and  out  of  his  waees  he  has  to  axe  in  the  valley, 

supply  himself  with  tlie  expensive  In  the  dream-like  distance  seaward, 

clotmng  necessary  to  protect  nimself  like  white  gulls,  schooners  flit  along 

daring  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  to  the  waters,  which,  indeed,  look  more 
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pride,  with  its  bee-hive  shaped  cro\m-  I  was  surprised  at  the  style  of  the 
ing  panicle  (several  feet  hign)  of  exqui-  lamentation,  considering  that  the  suf- 
site  rose-coloured  blossoms.  Charm-  ferer  waa  a  grizzled  old  negro  con- 
ing flowers  are  at  one's  feet ;  the  purest  siderably  over  forty  years  of  age. 
blue  sky  is  seen  through  the  delicate  "  Pap,"  or  a  sort  of  porridge  made 
lacework  of  tamarind  boughs  over-  of  Indian  com,  is  a  iavourite  mess 
head:  and  the  sound  of  rushing  waters  amongst  the  negroes,  and  even  the 
blends  soothingly  with  the  echoes  of  sons  of  book-keepers,  or  the  poorcla^s 
the  horse's  trejS  and  the  song  of  birds,  of  whites,  may  sometimes  be  seen 

After  crossing  two  or  three  bridges,  cooking,  and  eating  it  with  the  ser- 

and  over  the  sombre  Black   River,  vants. 

whose  quiet  waters  creep  through  and  Descending  the  northern  face  Af 

mingle  with  the  impenetrable  twi-  Mont  Diabolo  we  soon  entered  a  dis- 

light  of  vegetation  enshrouding  it  in  trict  the  scenery  of  which  again  was 

that  deep  ravine,  we   commence  a  quite  unlike  what  we  had  hitherto 

gradual  ascent.    Suddenly  diverging  met.  The  lower  and  more  undulating' 

mto  a  narrow  pathway,  through  a  hills,  full  of  rich  pasturage,  and  with, 

grove  of  orange  trees  laden  with  fruit,  at  agreeable  intervals,  pleasant  villas 

and  intermixed  with  the  darker  green  and  lofty  mounds,  crowned  with  ma^- 

of  the  pimento,  and  the  broad  van-  nificent  groups  of  the  great  cotton 

dyke  of  leaves  of  the  bread-fmit-  and  other  trees,  had  an  appearance 

tree,  we  found  ourselves  before  the  of  cultivation  and  comfort  almoi?t 

house  of .     like  most   of  the  Englisli.     Fine  cattle  were  grazing 

country-houses  of  the  island,  it  has  a  in  all  directions,  and,  seen  from  our 

soraewnat  poor  and  dilapidated  ap-  lofty  elevation,  in  the  extreme  die- 

pearance,  and  not  the  shghtest  pre-  tance,  was  the  pale  blue  of  the  sea, 

tension  to  any  description  of  archi-  bounded  by  the  horizon.     Some  of 

tecture,  being  simply  a  large  cube,  the  decayed  and  bleached  trunks  of 

with  the  usual  complement  of  win-  a  group  of  old  cotton  trees  springint: 

dows  and  doors,  and  a  shingled  roof,  in  magnificent  shafts  to  a  height  of 

Had  there  been  ever  so  smalTa  garden  sixty  feet  without  a  branch,  remind e<i 

about  it,  perhaps  its  hard  aspect  mi^ht  me  of  the  noble  columns  of  classical 

have  been  relieved.    The  domestics,  antiquity.    It  was  the  trunk  of  one 

although  attentive  to  the  duty  of  of    these    ceibas   that  formed   the 

rubbing  the  polished  floors  daily  with  canoe  ninety  feet  long,  which  I  hare 

Seville  oranges   (the    chief  use   to  somewhere  read  caused  such  admira- 

which  they  are  put  here) — for,  till  tion  amongst  the  first  discoverers  <if 

nearly  noon  some  negro  woman  on  her  the  island. 

knees  may  generally  be  found  thus  Along  the  wayside  we  remarked  tht- 

occupied — are  not  equally  so  in  other  pink-flowered  penguin,  well  kni>wn 

respects;  for  I  was  not  a  little  sur-  for  its  strong  fibre.     The  Avoc-aiio 

prised,  while  sitting  in  the  drawing-  pear-tree,  whose  curious  fruit — mor>' 

room,  at  the  intnision  of  a  white  and  vegetable  than  fruit — is  called  th*- 

a  speckled  hen,  which  took  no  notice  subaltern's  butter,  from  being  a  cheap 

of  me,  but  seemed  to  be  striking  at  and  good  substitute.     The  seed  of 

infinitesimal  crumbs  about  the  comers,  this  pear  is  an  excellent  marking  ink. 

This  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  from  the  pear  itself  a  fine  oil  i> 

I  was  shown  a  small  bomb-proof  extracted, 

building  on  an  estate,  which  I  was  We  entered  the  wonderful  rolcanir 

told  afforded  shelter  to  the  family  fissure  or  ravine,  extending  for  two 

during  hurricanes,  and  at  other  times  miles  northwards,  called  Moncrielf^ 

was  used  as  a  cell  for  'refractory  Gully.     Though  the  sun  was  stili 

slaves.  powerful,  his  influence  did  not  pcne- 

Bemard  (or  Mr.  Bernard,  a^  he  was  trate  these  deep  shades.     The  gully 

styled),  the  factotum  on  the  estate  of  a  is  just  wide  enough  to  allow  tvi» 

gentleman  with  whom  I  stayed  a  few  carriages  to  pass,  wnile  the  rocks  ot-, 

ays,  after  a  bout  of  excessive  drink-  either  side  tower  abniptly   t<»  ih< 

ing,  during  which  he  was  nowhere  to  height,  in  some  places,  of  about  thre« 

be  found,  was  one  morning  overheard  hundred  feet ;  but  so  dense  is  the  f« 

moaning  in  a  cellar  below  the  house,  liage  that  it  is  only  occasioimlly  tba* 

"  Hey,  poor  boy  me,  me  no  get  no  the  rock  itself  is  detected    Prou- 

pap  this  whole  a  maunin."  every  crevice  and  fissure^  and  froiii 
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k>HC  years  ago  a  few  vonng  Engliah  duce  a  series  of  ambitious  failures, 
>aiiiter8  rose  infierce  re  oellion  against  which  can  only  displace  the  master- 
he  artistic  rules  and  traditions  of  pieces  of  other  days,  whenever  good 
onner  days.  Eaeer  to  astonish  the  drawing  and  truthful  expression  shaU 
.vorld  with  sometning  new,  and  filled  have  been  classed  among  the  strong 
^ith  youth's  prou4  consciousness  of  points  of  Chinese  painting, 
indeveloped  power,  they  refused  to  There  was  talent  enough  in  this 
ook  at  nature  through  Haphael's  small  band  of  "Preraphaelite"  paint- 
^yes,  and  went  forth  to  glean  new  ers  to  command  the  attentign  of  those 
essons  of  marvellous  import  in  those  who  were  least  inclined  to  endorse 
)road  fields  which  the  great  Italian  their  principles,  or  encourage  their 
limself  had  not  half  explored,  eccentricities.  The  movement,  too^ 
rhey  would  beoome  to  painting  what  had  its  better  side,  which  would  show 
iVordsworth  had  been  to  poetry,  the  itself  more  clearly  in  due  time.  So 
ligh  priests  of  a  natural  truthseeking  far  as  it  implied  a  protest  against  the 
ichooi,  the  faithful  self-denying  wor-  tendency  or  all  art  to  crystallize  into 
shippers  of  a  mystery  which  former  one  set  of  traditional  forms,  it  owned 
iges  had  faQed,  through  ignorance,  a  meanins  which  no  watchful  thinker 
3ride,  or  utter  carelessness,  to  read  could  fail  to  see,  and  no  art-loving 
iright  They  seated  themselves  like  critic  could  quite  condemn.  When 
'bildren  at  the  feet  of  a  mistress  in  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Millais  began  to 
.vhom  was  no  fault,  whose  every  word  send  their  pictures  to  the  Royal 
ft'as  the  highest  wisdom,  every  mo-  Academy,  pictorial  art  in  England 
:ion  the  fairest  ffrace ;  in  whose  per-  was  fast  settling  down  into  one  broad 
»on  could  be  notning  mean,  nor  aught  level  of  barren  commonplace.  With 
mlovely  i^  her  adornment  To  them  Turner  himself,  accordina  to  the  late 
:bi3  outer  world  was  a  book  in  which  Mr.  Leslie,  the  old  school  of  English 
^very  passage  was  equally  beautiful,  landscape  painting  was  about  to  die. 
itraDse,  suggestive ;  every  character  In  other  departments  only  a  few  good 
?qualTy  important,  whether  by  itself  names  twinkled  faintly  through  the 
>r  in  relation  to  the  whole.  Their  surrounding  darknesa  Faded  land- 
;>hilosophy  allowed  no  distinctions  of  scapes,  simpering  portraits,  tame 
^reat  ana  small,  of  ugliness  and  groups  of  tneatncal  figures,  all  of 
^auty.  "A  primrose  by  the  river's  them  drawn  and  coloived  after  one 
3rim,  they  painted  witli  as  reverent  set  of  hacknied  models,  wearied  the 
'.eal,  and  brought  out  into  as  marked  eye  that  looked  for  better  things 
I  prominence,  as  the  figure  that  pass-  from  the  countrymen  of  Wilson,  Key- 
\(X  beside  it,  or  the  wooded  heights  nolds,  and  Hogarth.  Paintinff  after 
hat  threw  out  gre^  gleams  of  rugged  nature  had  become  translatable  into 
•iiif  beyond.  Their  worship  of  the  painting  after  some  received  tradition, 
latural  displayed  itself  in  an  obsti-  There  was  a  certain  range  of  subjects, 
late  likixu;  for  uncomely  forms  and  and  rules  for  handling  them,  beyona 
(taring  colours  in  a  daring  disregard  which  few,  if  any,  dared  to  go.  It 
or  the  rules  of  vulgar  perspective,  in  seemed  a  kind  of  heresy  to  paint 
I  painful  daboration  or  small  details,  scenes  not  found  in  €K>ldsmitn.  or 
iccompanied  by  utter  blindness  to  landscapes  wearing  other  hues  tnan 
he  general  effect  In  their  hatred  of  those  oi  autumn.  Views  of  particu- 
iiings  conventional  the^  rendered  lar  places  were  made  as  carefully  un- 
lature  with  a  literal  slavishness  sel-  like  the  originals,  aa  portraits  of  ugly 
iom  truer  to  the  sound  of  her  general  people  usually  are.  Aa  long  as  tiie 
itterances,  than  Hobbes'  rendering  of  painting  was  smooth  and  pleasant  to 
he  Iliad  was  true  to  the  poet  whom  the  eye,  it  seemed  to  matter  little 
le  uncoiwciously  parodieo.  Striving  how  much  it  lacked  in  freshness, 
o  raise  up  a  school  of  art  imbued  truthfulness,  and  poetic  power.  In 
vith  the  earnest  spirit  of  that  which  pleading  for  a  more  careful  study  of 
lourished  before  tne  age  of  Baphael,  nature,  for  a  wider  choice  of  themes, 
hey  have  done  little  more  than  pro-  for  greater  boldness  of  genenl  tmt- 
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ment,  combined  with  greater  finish  of  new  idols,  and  the  painten  of  '^Ophe- 
each  detail,  the  leaders  of  the  new  lia"  and  ^^  The  Ught  of  the  World" 
movement  seemed  to  point  out  the  quickly  foimd  themselves  command- 
only  way  by  which  our  national  art  ins  prices  which  naturally  tempted 
could  in  time  be  rescued  from  the  de-  other  young  artists  of  good  promise 
cay  which  threatened  swiftly  to  eat  to  sacrifice  their  better  instmcts  to 
it  down.  the  x>opular  taste.  Not  least  of  the 
The  power  their  own  talents  were  misfortunes  traceable  to  this  main- 
likely  to  wield  over  the  public  mind  spring  is  the  marked  cliange  for  the 
made  twofold  way  througli  the  timely  worse  that  has  lately  come  over  the 
championship  of  so  eloquent  an  ex-  style  of  those  two  who  once  painted 
pounder  as  Mr.  Ruskin.  But  for  the  "  In  Memoriam"  and  '^  The  Dead 
ceaseless  hammering  of  that  sesthetic  Chatterton."  Let  us  hope  that  their 
Gladstone  their  cause  might  have  had  recent  follies  may,  after  all,  be  the  pa- 
to  wait  much  longer  for  the  kindly  rents  of  a  riper  excellence,  tiie  more 
hearing  which  he  soon  secured  them  lasting  on  account  of  the  intermediate 
from  a  public  ready  enough  to  be  falling  away, 
dazzled  and  browbeaten  out  of  one  To  what  a  pitch  of  absurdity  the 
set  of  notions  into  another.  It  is  true  Preraphaelite  movement  has  aheadj 
that  naturalism  in  painting  would  grown,  may  be  gathered  not  only  from 
soon  have  followed  the  prevailing  na-  such  works  as  "Sir  Isumbnis"  and 
turalism  in  literature  ;  but  it  needed  "The  Dead  Stonebreaker,"  but  even 
some  help  from  the  latter  art  to  bring  more  from  the  lecture  which  Mr. 
the  new  fashion  into  immediate  vogue  Buskin  has  lately  delivered  to  his  old 
among  the  admirers  of  its  less  promi-  pets  in  the  last  volume  of  his  ^^  Mo- 
nent  sister.  To  this  end  the  author  dem  Painters."  Time,  that  spares  no- 
of  "  Modem  Painters"  has  delivered  thing  human,  has  wrought  its  chan&^es 
himself  for  many  years  past,  directly  even  on  the  least  falHbTe  of  art-evan- 
or  allusively,  in  divers  volumes  great  gelists.  Among  other  recantations, 
and  small.  In  season  and  out  of  sea-  more  or  less  wonderful,  he  has  actii- 
son  he  has  sung  the  genius  of  Mr.  Mil-  all^  found  a  flaw,  if  not  two,  in  the 
lais  and  the  patient  painstaking  of  pamtings  of  "the  niodem  pathetic 
Mr.  Hunt.  school'     Tired,  it  seems,  oi  always 

"  Vos  veniente  die,  vos  decedente  otnebat.-  Pf*i8ing,  he  has  begun  at  length  to 

disparage  the  work  of  his' own  hand. 

And  for  some  time  in  certain  direc-  "  Scared  by  the  sound  himself  had 

tions  his^  success  has  been  very  great,  made,"  he  would  mend  the  mischief 

Covered  by  the  writer*s  fruitftJ  elo-  by  suddenly  breaking  into  a  minor 

quence,  the  critic's  rash  judgments  key.    The  song  of  triumph  has  endeii 

passed  off  with  the  many  for  sound  in  a  partial  wail.    Having  for  years 

and  searching  knowledge  of  the  things  been  praised  and  patted  onward  in 

he  handled.    People  who  never  cared  their  humble  groping  after  the  natu- 

to  think  for  themselves  yielded  a  sort  ral,  Mr.  Millais  and  his  fellow-pupils 

of  spell-bound  homage  to  the  words  of  are  suddenly  accused  by  their  master 

one  who  could  write  so  graphically  of  inability  to  achieve  any  mark  worth  v 

about  all  things  beneath  the  sun.  or  broad  result.   Fromthefirathehad 

The  voice  of  the  charmer,  charmed  he  noticed  their  liking  for  subjects  that 

never  so  foolishly,  fell  like  angels*  wouldhave  lacked  allinterest  in  other 

music  on  their  ears.    They  rushed  to  hands,  and  in  their  later  efforts  he  saw, 

the  yearly  picture-feasts  with  eyes  "with  increasing  wonder,  that  thev 

duly  trained  to  admire  the  texture  of  were  almost  destitute  of  the  power  of 

this  piece  of  drapery,  or  the  exquisite  feeling  vastness  or  ei^oying  tne  fonna 

painting  of  those  blades  of  grass,  which  expressed  it    A  mountain  or 

Taking  for  spranted  what  they  did  not  great  building  only  appeared  to  them 

oomprehena;  and,  missi|ig  the  main  as  a  piece  of  colour  of  a  certain  shape. 

Soints  for  special  criticism,  they  hung  The  powers  it  represented  or  included 

elightedhr  on  a  bit  of  painted  stone,  were  invisible  to  them."  Their  fancy 

a  patch  of  bright  velvet,  or  a  heap  of  revelled  in  confin^  and  l»oken  forms, 

autumn  leaves.     So  long  and  loudly  In  any  thing  larcer  than  furze,  fern, 

had  Mr.  Ruskin  blown  the  trumpet  for  reeds,  and  such  hke,  they  missed  the 

^  friends,  that  each  year  saw  larger  main  lines.  "  and  this  no  less  in  what 

^Hworshippingat  the  feet  of  their  they  loved  than  in  what  they  did- 
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liked."    Fond  as  they  were  of  foliage,  a  certain  gain  to  the  world  at  larse, 

"their  trees  always  had  a  tendency  to  however   reluctantly   it    might    m 

cdngeal  into   little   acicular   thorn*  greeted  bv  the  prophet  himself.  Any 

hedges,  and  never  tossed  free."*  Some  one  who  has  steadily  tried  to  mould 

Eoor  atonement  for  so  rough  a  blow  himself  on  the  rules  propounded  from 
is  followers  will  doubtless  be  good  time  to  time  in  those  five  massive 
enough  to  take  unto  themselves  in  the  volumes,  which  chant  the  praises  of 
admission  that  this  narrow  tendency  our  greatest  landscape-painter,  must 
of  tbeiis  *'  has  its  beautiful  uses,  and  surely  have  learned  at  length,  throueh 
is  of  special  value  in  the  present  day."  many  failures,  to  distrust  a  revela- 
As  their  great  teacher  never  contra-  tion  so  cloudily  fanciful,  so  hard  to 
diets  himself  in  volumes  laden  with  reconcile  with  itself.  The  author 
seeming  contradictions,  they  will  na-  writes  as  some  of  his  pupils  paint, 
torallyoe  at  no  loss  to  strike  that  just  like  a  clever  child  addressing  itself 
mean  between  his  latter  and  earlier  to  somewhat  smaller  children.  He 
sayings,  which  our  own  impatience  of  lays  down  the  law  for  their  tender 
fine-spun  sentiment  and  cloudy  spiri-  minds  with  an  undoubting  glibness, 
tuaiism  would  render  us  somewhat  a  half-compassionate  scorn,  which 
slow  to  understand  sends  the  humbler  part  of  his  audi- 
And  here,  indeed,,  we  are  taken  ence  into  an  ecstasy  of  grateful  awe. 
aback  by  the  prospect  of  an  issue-  They  think  he  must  know  so  much 
not  wholly  impossible  in  the  case  of  who  talks  so  largely.  They  hang, 
so  erratic  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Ruskin.  with  open  eves  and  open  mouths  on 
What  if  he  should  spin  yet  further  the  words  of  a  teacher  who  mixes  old 
away  from  his  old  beliefs  ]  Has  he  thinss  with  new  in  a  way  so  win- 
not  alreEMiy  forsworn  Rubens,  flirted  ningiy  self-complacent,  so  loftily  con- 
with  Salvator  Rosa,  and  owned  to  a  descending.  Children  and  poor  peo- 
violent  fancv  for  Giorgione  1  Almost  pie  like  to  hear  the  same  things  told 
every  school  of  painting  has  found  in  again  and  again ;  and  very  young 
him,  by  turns,  its  champion  and  op-  men  and  women  prefer  the  lecturer 

?onent  He  has  finished  the  **  Modem  who  tickles  their   vanitv  with  the 

^ainters,"  but  a  pen  so  active  cannot  largest  infusion  of  hish-nown  senti- 

keep  idle  long.  How  if  his  next  work  menti^ism.  With  minds  of  this  order, 

should  contain  a  longwinded  exposure  Mr.  Ruskin  may  pass  for  awhile  as 

ofthePreraphaeliteschooll  The  new  the  inspired  apostle  of  a  new  faith, 

aberration  would  not  be  more  start-  who  has  never  contradicted  himself, 

ling  than  several  we   have  already  and  is  always  right  and  comprehensi* 

seen.     If  it  did  happen,  how  would  ble.    Yet,  even  children  grow  wiser 

the  conseonences  tell  upon  his  former  in  time,  and  learn  to  see  through  the 

clients)    We  tremble  to  think  of  the  shams  they  once  adored.    And  chil- 

sudden  change  that  might  ensue  in  dren  of  a  larger  ^owth  must  be  very 

the   market  worth  of  **  Apple  Bios-  foolish  indeed,  if  they  can  long  be 

soma,"  and  '^The   Bluidy  Tryste."  blinded  by  an  author  who  in  one 

There  would  be  cause  to  fear  that  no  place  boldly  sneers  at  their  intellec- 

more  crowds  would  flock  to  pay  their  tual  weakness,  and  in  another  proves 

shillings  for  the  sight  of  another  pic-  his  own  consistency  by  setting  oefore 

ture  by  the  author  of  '*  Christ  Dis-  them  a  string  of  passages  from  his 

puting  in  the  Temple."    Their  only  former  writing  each  more  or  less  at 

chance  for  the  future  should  rest  on  variance  with  its  neighbours.   Sooner 

one  of  two  things.  Either  they  would  or  later  most  of  them  will  have  come 

have  to  paint  in  a  dlflerent  style^  or  to  smile  at  the  sentimental  jargon  of 

it  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Ruskm's  a.  critic  who,  preaching  up  nature, 

readers  may  have   learned  by  this  seldom  thinks  or  writes  of  anything 

time  to  dispense  with  the  guidance  of  in  a  natural  wav,  who  finds  some- 

a  prophet  who  never  seems  certain  thing  inconceivable  in  the  fact  that 

of  his  own  mind  for  nuiny  months  the  smallest  portion  of  a  great  com- 

together.  position  helps  the  whole,  and  whose 

The  latter  event  would,  indeed,  be  zeal  for  truth  shows  itself  in  ekbo- 
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rate  praise  of  certain  pictures,  wherein  In  the  same  way  this  writer  makes 
Turner  altered  the  scenes  be  was  sup-  much  of  disooTeries  which  aU  the 
posed  to  copy,  as  coolly  as  a  play-  world  had  found  out  long  ac^o.  As 
Wright  would  alter  the  tale  he  is  go-  poor  young  Fergusson  gajsedwitb  the 
ins  to  turn  into  a  drama.  joy  of  a  nrst  inventor  at  the  nide 
Mr.  Raskin  warns  the  reader  against  watch  of  his  own  contriving,  so  does 
trying  to  get  too  much  out  of  a  Scrip-  he,  too,  spin  out  page  after  page  with 
ture  text — the  very  folly  of  which  a  child-like  rhapsody  about  the  pine, 
every  work  he  has  written  afifords  Englishmen,  it  seems,  are  in  the  oakHt 
examples  without  end.  No  man  ever  of  supposing  that  pines  grow  crook- 
twisted  a  line  of  Shakspere  or  a  verse  edly  and  with  ragged  foliage,  aad  so 
of  the  Bible  into  so  many  different  this  grandmothers'  teaeher  under- 
meanings  as  this  one  has  squeezed  takes,  from  his  great  experience  of 
out  of  his  favourite  Turner.  Me  looks  pines  abroad,  to  enli&hten  them  oa  a 
and  looks  into  a  picture  until  his  point  which  no  resident  or  traveler 
warm  imagination  has  filled  it  with  in  our  south^n  counties,  nottooame 
tUl  sorts  of  colours  never  placed  there  manv  parts  of  Scotland,  could  easily 
by  the  artist  himself.  Like  the  Egyp-  overlook  or  misinterpret  The  most 
tian  boy  gazing  into  the  ink  enclosed  ignorant  Cockney  need  not  travel  many 
within  his  palm,  he  lets  his  own  fancy  miles  out  of  iJondon  to  appiedate 
turn  painter,  and  dreams  that  the  the  solemn  beauty,  the  catheoral-like 
secret  lies  in  the  thing  he  broods  over,  vistas  of  a  pine-foreet,  with  its  lopg, 
He  rhapsodises  about  curves  and  sunlit  aisles  of  straight,  soft-tapering 
straight  lines  until  he  has  trained  stems,  and  its  broad  masses  or  daik 
himself  to  believe  that  an  iron  ring  green  spiny  tufts  closely  twining  o▼e^ 
on  a  stone  wall  makes  all  the  differ-  head.  And  many  who  have  watched 
ence  in  a  picture,  between  a  flowing  the  effects  of  sunset  on  different  trees, 
river  and  a  stagnant  pool  A  great  eould  have  told  Mr.  Buskin,  that  not 
deal  that  no  one  eli^  would  have  pines  only,  but  many  other  trees,  are 
dreamed  of  looking  for,  is  made  out  capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of 
of  certain  millstones  and  a  small  plate  becoming  ''  trees  of  li^t,  seen  in  dear 
of  eggs,  lying  near  the  comer  of  ano-  flame  agaihst  the  darker  ^y,  and 
ther  picture.  His  lively  fancy  not  dazsling  as  the  sun  itself." 
seldom  misses  the  truth,  which  plain  Endlese  word-spinning,  rash dpema- 
common-sense  would  easily  have  dis-  tism,  and  affected  phn^logy,  tarn 
covered,  as  when,  for  instance^  Turner  Mr.  Ruskin's  chief  pretensions  to  the 
is  declared  tmable  to  "  enter  into  the  rank  of  a  deep  and  original  thinks, 
spirit  of  the  pine,"  because  he  never  Give  him  a  word  for  his  text,  and  he 
drew  one  or  them  straight  and  will  turn  you  out  his  superfine  apeca- 
smoothly  rounded  at  the  top.  To  lations  by  the  mile.  His  airy  castlea 
people  of  a  less  imaginative  turn,  such  need  no  earthly  reeting-ffround.  Hop- 
a  fact  would  have  seemed  accountable,  ingtoget  at  some  usenil  or  so^- 
simply  from  a  painters  preference  tive  truth,  you  are  put  off  with  djap- 
for  those  more  crooked,  if^  less  cha-  ter  after  chapter  of  half-visionary, 
racteristic  forms,  which  look  so  well  half-trivial  talk  about  "the  lance  of 
in  some  of  Turner's  landscapes.  A  Pallas,"  "the  dark  minor,"  "the 
pine  forest  is  grand  to  see,  but  to  draw  angel  of  the  sea,"  or  "the  wings  of 
single  pines  in  all  their  noble  straight-  ^e  lion."  Tented  plants  and  ooild- 
ness  and  rounded  smoothness,  were  a  ing  plants  are  the  new  names  giren 
task  which  any  painter  might  well  be  to  flowers  and  trees.  Spiritual  mean- 
excused  for  avoiding.  Equally  wise  ings  are  squeezed  out  or  the  smaUest 
and  probable  is  the  notion  that  Turner  trifles,  and  each  casual  glance  at  some 
had  no  bright  views  of  England's  fu-  familiar  thing  suggests  a  rhapsody 
ture,  because  he  loved  to  paint  the  worthy  of  Thomas  Aquinaa  He  can 
ruined  glories  of  Chepstow,  and  never  see  more  than  one  side  of  the 
Raglan,  and  Lindisfame.  Nor  would  truth  at  a  time;  and  from  what  he 
any  one  whose  wits  were  less  ethereal  does  see  he  draws  the  widest  ^^^ 
than  Mr.  Ruskin's,  have  devoted  ever  sions,  stated  in  the  most  unqualified 
^o  many  pages  to  an  utterly  mystical  terms.  Hence  come  his  extravagant 
farfetched  comparison,  between  croakings  over  the  spiritual  pr®^ 
'■  in  nearhr  all  things  so  unlike  of  this  country— his  extravapnt  diSj 
her  as  Turner  and  Giorgione.  like  for  painters  of  tbe  oluBic  aokool 
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-his  praiaa  of  Turner  at  one  time,  mind  Is  continually  pampered  with 

or  the  finish  which  he  slights  in  all  kinds  of  dainty  pictures,  provided 

>arlo  Dolce ;  at  another,  for  the  wise  for  him  by  the  most  skiiftu  handSb 

eserve  which  displeases  him  in  Claude  History  is  beaten  up  for  him  into  a 

n<i  Ponssin.    He  cannot  do  justice  thin  mess  of  biographic  flummery, 

o  our  great   countryman,  without  and  his  novels  are  duly  weakened  with 

peaking  harshly  of  Salvator,  and  a  large  infusion  of  very  natural  small- 

isdainfolly  of  Ouyp.    He  cannot  see  talk,  and  wholly  impertinent  details 

he  uses  of  a  critical  judgment  to  His  science  and  his  criticism  are  con- 

oonterpoise  the  dangers  of  a  blind  veyed  to  him  through  an  amount  of 

nthosiasm,  any  more  than  be  can  sugar  that  must  often  neutralize  the 

ecognise  the  deep  yearning  after  a  good  efifects  cf  either.    In  like  man- 

turer  faith,  which  underlies  and  ao-  ner  does  Mr.  Ruskin  seek  to  tickle  his 

ounts  for  the  crowing  scepticism  of  readers'  fancy,  by  means  of  wwd- 

Qodern  England.  Of  any  clear,  broad  paintings  many  and  minutely  drawn, 

trinciples  of  art,  his  views,  for  the  not  very  pertinent  nor  quiet  in  tone, 

Qost  part^  are  either  misty  or  mu-  but  greatly  more  tolerable  than  the 

nally  selt-destroying.    What  of  ra^  rest  of  his  work.    In  his  case,  and 

lonal  meaning  his  works  contain  is  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  it  may 

nfolded,  like  the  meaning  of  Turner  s  be  iust  as  well  that  people  should 

it^r  pictures,  in  a  haze  of  colonrine  neglect  the  criticism  f(^  the  sugar 

r h  ich  only  a  very  fertile  fancy  would  that  encrusts  it  so  deeply  on  every  side, 

eem  itseLT  able  to  comprehend.    To  In  our  art  no  less  than  our  litera- 

impler  minds  the  task  of  following  ture  it  is  the  sugar  that  most  abounds. 

>ut  his  views  seems  much  like  wan-  The  thought  beneath  it  is  quite  a 

lering  in  a  wilderness  of  tangled  secondary  aflfair.    Whether  we  write 

rood,  with  no  other  guide  than  the  or  paint  we  bnry  away  the  central 

cant  beams  of  doubtful  daylight  that  meaning  under  a  heap  of  misplaced 

truggle  into  it  here  and  there.   Once  or  needless  details.    Our  artists,  like 

n  an  hour  or  so  you  majr  light  on  our  writers,  are  forgetting  how  to 

ome  noticeable  tmth  or  fair-seeming  compose.    Especially  from  the  new 

onjectnre ;  but  who  would  know-  pre-Raphaelite  school  does  all  sense 

ndy  brave  so  tiresome  an  ordeal  to  of  just  proportion  seem  to  have  ut- 

Hck  up  so  trifling  a  reward  1  terlv  died  out    The  sway  of  intellect 

To  those,  however,  who  read  for  without  feeling  has  been  followed,  as 

nere  amusement,  or  ask  for  no  more  we  might  naturally  have  expected, 

han  a  pennyworth  of  bread  to  an  in-  by  the  sway  of  feeling  without  intel- 

olerable  deal  of  sack,  the  faults  of  lect    Out  of  the  cold  classicism  of 

uch  a  writer  may  doubtless  seem  as  the  eighteenth  century  has  sprung 

lothing  beside  the  witcheries  of  his  the  unbounded  fancifulness  of  the 

lo wingly-picturesque  style.  They  will  present  day.    Under  the  guise  of  deep 

kip  the  geometriod  teachings,  yawn  devotion  to  the  teaching  of  natum 

lightly  over  the  criticisms,  smile  or  facts,  painters  of  the   new  school 

tare  at  the  more  eccentric  passages,  would  win  the  public  favour  by  ut- 

Illy  to  linger,  with  a  lazy  delight,  terly  ignoring  the  great  achievements 

pon  the  long-drawn  descriptions  of  of  modem  art,  and  galvanizing,  into 

atural  scenery  with  which  these  vo-  a  moment's  life,  the  long-buried  mon- 

im^^s  are  plentifully  spiced.    Graphic  sters  of  a  comparatively  barbarous 

rriting,  more  or  less  dashed  with  age.     Like  the  leaders  of  the  late 

^ranse  conceits,  seems  to  have  become  Tractarian   movement,  they   would 

lie  chief  end  and  aim  of  our  current  stir  up  the  stagnant  depths  of  popu- 

terature.     It  is  taken  for  granted  lar  feeling  by  trampling  on  the  com- 

lat  nobody  likes  plain  food,  or  cares  men  sense  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see 

>r  any  thing  that  he  would  be  forced  and  brains  to  reason  for  themselves. 

)  chew.     A  verv  little  thought  is  In  exchange  for  the  mechanical  com- 

eld  to  go  a  very  long  way,  and  he  is  monplaces  of  another  school,  they 

ronounced  to  be  the  greatest  genius  bid  us  accept  anew  the  childish  gro- 

ho  can  eheat  the  most  readers  into  tesqueries  that  marked  the  childhood 

mcying  that  they  think  at  all.  Whe-  of  Christian  art  among  nations  whose 

ler  the  reader  likes  this  treatment  aesthetic  training  was  still  guided  by 

r  no— whether  such  treatment  may  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  clois- 

0  kirn  noi9  harm  than  good—his  ter,    A  childish  delight  in  brilliant 
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ooloaTB,  a  childiBh  disregard  for  ac-  Bightaeere  for  more  thu  »  twelvt 
curate  drawing  and  graceful  forms,  monthparti  This  workmay  be  lake 
a  cbildisb  scorn  for  truth  of  outward  tm  a  fair  eample  both  af  the  faults  u 
relatioaa  and  artistic  effect*,  are  among  beauties  visible  in  paintings  of  its  o« 
tbe  most  striking  features  of  the  work  class.  It  representa  at  once  the  A 
the;  have  hitherto  done.  So  far  their  votional  and  aatoraliitic  tendeacies 
search  for  truth  haa  only  led  them  the  new  school,  as  thej  might  wo 
into  glaring  falsehoods ;  they  have  on  a  mind  of  middling  calibre,  uttei 
degrMed  the  goddess  they  professed  devoid  of  humour,  and  lackiDg 
to  worship,  and  heightened,  at  least  that  poetic  feeling  which  half  atw 
for  a  time,  the  evil  they  sought  to  for  the  worst  extravagsncea  of  I 
cure.  You  cannot,  by  taking  thought,  more  powerful  but  lesa  patient  ] 
subtract  a  cubit  from  the  stAturo  of  a  Millais.  In  this  picture  the  sr 
full-grown  man.  So  far  as  tbey  have  baa  tried  to  do  himself  all  the  jas 
tried  to  do  this,  to  cut  off,  from  the  he  had  strength  to  do.  M'e  f<.>i 
mind  of  tbe  niueteenth  century,  all  exactlj'  how  many  years  he  tool 
that  varied  growth  which  marks  it  paint  it,  but  tbe  proofs  of  his  pa 
ofi  from  the  mind  of  the  fourteenth,  takiog  are  visible  enough  throogt' 
they  have  utterlv  and  necessarily  It  was  easy,  without  oeing  tolt 
failed.  They  may  oecome  the  fiishJOB,  see  that  the  figures  had  been  ir, 
just  aa  any  thing  new  and  singular  not  from  tradition,  nor  out  of  hi 
will  genertuly  become  the  fashion  for  ward  consciaUBness,  but  from  m 
a  time.  But  with  all  their  talent  carefully  studied  in  the  neiHh' 
they  cannot  reproduce  for  us  even  hood  of  Jerusalem  itself.  The 
the  spiritual  tenderness  of  Fra  An-  of theRabbiaarewonderfullyJe 
gelico,  much  less  approach  the  classic  not  afler  tbe  fashion  of  Houndsi 
grace  of  Raphael,  or  the  sensuous  but  after  the  nobler  bearing  c 
harmonies  of  Titian.  Instead  of  an  far  East 
"  Efce  Homo"  thev  can  only  give  us  So  great  a  flourish  of  rui 
a  "  Light  of  the  World :"  instead  of  a  trumpets  bod  heralded  tbe  appe; 
"Holy  Family"  or  a  "  St.  Sebastian"  of  this  painting,  that  every  onf 
we  have  to  put  up  with  "Sir  Isunt-  earbest  leisure  hastened  to  see  ! 
bras"  and  " Peace  Concluded ;"  in-  which  had  escaped  the  d( 
stead  ofa  genuine  landscape  by  Claude  honour  of  a  place  in  the  seci 
or  Cuyp,  our  eyes  are  startled  by  the  third  line  on  the  walls  of  the 
eccentno  drawing  of  "Apple  Bios-  Academy.  It  may  be  that  th 
Boms,"  and  tbe  kaleidoscopic  colour'  pany  of  many  hundred  rivals 
ing  of  "The  Bluidy  Tryste."  Be-  have  thrown  its  peculiar  merit 
tween  the  jog-trot  realism  of  the  old  what  into  the  shade.  At  «i 
and  the  unnatural  naturalism  of  the  the  picture  was  to  be  seen  b 
new  school,  English  art  has,  in  these  alone,  bke  tbe  moon  on  a 
latter  days,  fared  almost  as  badly  as  night  On  payment  of  a  ehil! 
English  literature.  were  allowed  to  feast  your  eve 

Seanwhila,  however,  both  schools  "great  masterpiece  of  tuoue 
are  very  popular.  Mr.  Frith,  the  Who  that  had  the  money  : 
painter  of  the  "Derby  Day,"  seems  time  to  spai«,  could  help  i 
to  be  running  a  close  race  with  Messrs.  qu^  his  fill  of  nectar  offered 
Hunt  and  Millaia.    The  former's  ex-    moderate  terms  1  Mr.  Hunt' a 


him  to  tnose  whose  realism  contents  aented  "The  Light  of  tbe 

itself  with  skin-deep  faithfulness  to  Having  paid  our  entrance 

the  costume,  manners,  and  other  a^  quickly  found  ourselvea  in 

purtenances  of  ordinary  beings.    It  is  room,  one  side  of  whtrh  -w: 

not  unlikely  that  his  coming  picture  filled  by  a  largish    paintir 
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rich  colouring!  what  play  of  charac-  are  several  Rabbis;  on  the  other  aro 
ter!  Such  were  the  whispers  that  Joseph  and  Mary,  leaning  over  their 
floated  about  the  room,  as'  they  new-found  son.  Behind  the  former 
pointed  to  this  or  that  part  of  the  (^oup  are  one  or  two  supernumeraries, 
picture,  and  held  their  glasses  to  each  in  bright  clothing ;  beyond  the  latter, 
other's  eyes.  Hearing  one  enthusiast  seen  through  a  window,  are  work- 
mormar  to  her  friend  that  the  picture  men  plyine  their  tasks  in  the  fiery 
required  deep  study,  we  took  our  time  yellow  sunlieht  The  whole  picture, 
to  con  it  over;  but  from  first  to  last,  indeed,  is  ablaze  with  an  excess  or 
and  again  on  a  second  visit  made  light  and  varied  colouring,  that  re- 
some  months  later,  the  feeling  it  minds  you  at  once  of  Brighton  cliffs 
brought  out  most  vividly  in  ourselves,  in  a  hot  summer  noon,  and  of  the 
was  one  of  half-mournful,  half-mirth-  coat  that  Jacob  wrought  for  his  son 
iiil  surprise.  We  looked  and  looked,  Joseph.  From  the  Saviour's  coat  of 
peered  at  it  now  on  this  side,  now  on  striped  purple,  to  the  elaborate  gild- 
that,  closed  our  eyes  and  opened  them  ing  of  the  Temple-roof,  there  is  not 
again,  but  to  no  better  purpose  than  one  small  oasis  of  soothing  shadow 
before.  Lacking  Mr.  Buskin's  sug-  throughout  You  cannot  escape  from 
gestive  fancy,  and  the  quickening  all  that  merciless  glare  and  glitter, 
faith  of  the  many  who  came  there  save  by  turning  the  «yes  away  from 
to  worship  rather  than  to  examine,  the  picture  itself  Those  hoary  old 
we  saw  only  what  our  hard  hearts  centiemen  on  the  left  would  surely 
would  let  us  see.  To  us,  indeed,  the  have  fainted  for  want  of  a  little 
chief  marvel  about  the  picture  was,  shelter  from  the  surrounding  blaze, 
that  so  many  people  should  be  thrown  They  could  have  told  the  painter  that 
into  the  hignest  raptures  with  so  even  natives  of  an  Eastern  clime  have 
glaring  a  monument  of  perverted  a  decided  fancy  for  shutting  out  the 
cleverness  and  wasted  time.  It  was  sun.  For  the  sake  of  natural,  no  less 
not  that  the  colouring  was  wholly  than  artistic  truth,  that  open  window 
bad,  nor  the  perspective  hopelessly  should  have  been  darkened  with  a 
wrong.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  had  not  friendly  curtain.  '^  Ah,  sir,  those 
repeated  the  facial  ugliness  of  Mr.  painters  knew  something  about  the 
Vlillais's  "  Nuns,"  nor  the  wonderful  arrangement  of  their  lights  and 
i rawing  of  his  knight  on  horseback,  shades,"  was  the  answer  that  capped 
Ele  had  for  once  eschewed  the  paltry  our  own  reflections,  as  we  stood  one 
>ymbolism,  and  improved  on  the  day  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  gazing 
neanneas  of  his  own  "Light  of  the  into  the  transparent  shadows  of  Hob- 
kV'orld"  His  central  idea  is  not  quite  bima's  Watermill,  or  basking  in  the 
ifaced  by  a  jumble  of  tawdry  colours  mellow  sunshine  that  falls  on  the 
jid  ill -proportioned  detaUs,  like  that  dark  bulks  of  Cuyp's  pensive  kine. 
IT  ]  I  ich  stultifies  the  later  eilbrts  of  art-  Had  the  theme  of  Mr.  Hunt's  picture 
»t  s  in  every  way  greater  than  himself,  been  less  holy,  and  more  dej>enaent  on 
(ut,  all  this  notwithstanding,  his  work  conditions  of  race  and  climate  ;  had 
ppears  to  us  a  failure  and  mistake,  he  merely  wished,  in  short,  to  give  us 
'he  careful  perseverance  of  many  an  Eastern  scene,  marked  by  the  pe- 
ears  seems  to  have  ended  only  in  culiarities  of  Eastern  life,  it  might 
roving  his  utter  lack  of  that  higher  have  answered  his  purpose  to  make 
ielitig  which  ennobles  the  woi^  of  us  realize  the  burning  clearness  of  a 
lany  a  middling  artist,  and  without  bright  Eastern  afternoon.  As  things 
'hich  the  cleverest  piece  of  mere  are,  however,  we  only  realize  the  fact 
ninting  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  that  he  has  spent  some  years  among 
le  greatness  achieved  by  a  Baphael  the  scenes  of  our  Saviour  s  life,  with- 
"  a  Guido.  For  want  of  this  saving  out  improving;  his  eye  for  artistic 
rtue  *'  The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  effect,  or  helpmg  us  to  one  sufficient 
emple'*  has  no  more  claim  to  be  reason  for  preferring  his  own  realistic 
died  a  great  picture  than  Mr.  Pat-  treatment  of  so  large  a  theme  to  the 
ore's  "  Faithtul  for  Ever"  has  to  be  nobler,  if  not  always  sounder,  con- 
kl  1  cd  a  great  poem.  ventionalism  of  the  great  old  masters. 
That  want  is  chiefly  to  be  traced  The  Rabbis  themselves  are  un- 
the  rendering  of  the  youthful  doubtedly  Jewish,  and  in  ooetume, 
^rist^  The  picture  easily  divides  probably  correct  Seated  on  their 
telf  into  two  parts— on  the  one  side  low  stools,  they  go  off  sideways  in 
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prefcty  good  perspective^diminishing,  beayenward  ;  and  the  fitting  erown 
as  they  sit,  in  point  of  age,  from  the  to  his  elaborate  failure,  glows,  largely 
very  old  patriarch  in  the  foreground,  visible,  in  the  stifi^  bright  locks  of 
to  the  younger-looking  adult  at  the  his  boyish  hero. 
taU.  This  new  arrangement  may  It  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fell  into 
seem,  to  profane  minds,  like  a  pleas-  this  worst  plunder  of  alL  Seeking  to 
ing  vaiiation  on  the  usual  mcxle  of  compromise  between  no  halo  and  one 
sizing  a  company  of  soldiers ;  but  of  tne  old  conventional  pattern,  he 
the  mends  of  Mr.  Hunt  will  doubt-  hit  upon  the  happv  and  philosophic 
less  feel,  that  he  has  only  sacrificed  idea  of  making  the  hair  itself  do  duty 
some  paltry  picturesaueness  to  a  stem  for  the  halo,  and  what  hair  could 
regard  for  truth  of  historical  detail,  serre  his  purpose  so  usefully  as  red  1 
The  reverend  fathers,  unlike  each  Yet  which  would  seem  the  most 
other  in  face,  look  rather  like  each  offensive  to  an  honest  eye — Mr.  Hunt's 
other  in  point  of  expression,  <^  which,  red  hair,  or  the  golden  plates  in  one 
between  them,  they  muster  about  of  Orca^a's  pictures?  If  anything 
as  little  as  a  party  of  Hindoos  would  of  the  kind  was  needed,  he  might 
generally  show.  Over  the  Vila's  have  followed  the  more  artistic 
not  uncomely  features  there  plays  a  methods  of  later  schools,  by  giving  oa 
wooden  smile  of  vague  tenderness,  a  faithful  copy  of  the  first  halo  he 
Her  attitude^  as  she  oends  over  her  caught  hanging  about  either  moon  or 
truant  son,  is  also  wooden,  but  the  sun.  But  he  had  set  himself  above 
blue  drapery  is  certainly  the  quietest  all  things  to  be  thoroughly  natoral, 
part  of  the  whole  picture.  Beside  and  the  Nemesis  of  his  creed  has 
and  beyond  her  stands  Joseph,  his  already  found  him  out 
heavy,  but  not  ill-looking,  counten-  This  soulless  naturalism  is  the  rock 
anoe  also  tiying  to  kindle  into  some  on  which  not  Mr.  Hunt  alone,  but 
deep  emotion.  In  fnmt  of  him,  one  several  others  of  his  school,  have  suf- 
hand  clasped  by  his  mother,  his  full  fered,  or  seem  like  to  suffer  shipwreck, 
face  turned  towards  the  spectator.  Forgetting  that  what  is  conventional 
stands  the  youthful  Jesus  himself,  is  not  therefore  inevitably  untrue, 
clothed  in  a  glossy  tunic  of  intricate  they  seem  to  look  on  every  departure 
pattern  and  orilliant  hue&  On  the  from  the  one  as  a  sure  approach  to 
thinness  of  his  figure  we  need  not  the  other.  Like  all  who  embrace 
dwell ;  nor  yet  on  the  brightness  of  half  a  truth  they  carry  their  princi- 
his  garb.  It  is  about  the  head  that  pies  to  the  length  of  a  gross  practical 
we  have  most  to  say,  and  it  is  in  the  falsehood.  Few,  indeed,  have  erred 
head  that  its  painter  has  most  erred,  so  foolishly  as  he  who  painted  ^*The 
Of  expression,  indeed,  there  is  for  Light  of  the  World''  and  ^^The  Find- 
once  no  lack,  but  it  is  chiefly  expres-  ing  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  but 
sion  of  a  kind  that  should  not  be  these  two  pictures  are  only  the  wild- 
there.  The  painter  has  evidently  est  expression  of  tendencies  more  or 
thrown  all  his  strength  into  this  part  less  visible  throughout  the  sdiooL 
of  his  work,  and  the  result  is  a  coun-  Between  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Miliais 
tenance,  not  in  itself  ignoble,  but  un-  the  difference  is  doubtless  veiy  great; 
worthy  oi  the  occasion  nevertheless,  the  manner  of  the  one  being  gener- 
Unable  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  allv  as  mean  as  that  of  the  other  is 
great  argument,  he  has  wrought  out  noble.  But  both  at  opposite  sides 
the  face  of  a  voung  enthusiast,  flush-  form  part  of  a  common  movement 
ed  with  the  neat  of  a  lon^  dispute,  towards  an  issue  practically  unsound, 
and  half  displeased  with  his  parents  According  as  each  man  of  their  party 
for  having  cut  it  short  fails  in  common  sense,  fine  feeling, 
It  were,  doubtless,  a  hard  task  for  and  perception  of  the  humorous,  does 
the  highest  oenius  to  paint  a  head  of  he  flounder  more  or  less  deeply  into 
the  youthful  Saviour.  How  to  ex-  the  bogs  that  beset  their  common 
press  the  right  union  of  majesty  with  path.  Absolute  truth  of  details,  and 
boyish  feeling,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  utter  abnegation  of  each  man's  criti- 
was  a  problem  which  the  Old  Masters  cal  and  plastic  powers,  seem  in  prao- 
lacked  the  will,  or,  at  least,  the  hardi-  tice  to  sum  up  the  rule  of  doctrine 
hood  to  tackle.  But  the  fall  of  Icarus  which  these  rash  priests  of  nature 
tolls  no  warning  to  modern  ears.  Mr.  seek  to  enforce.  Fmding  in  the  art 
Hohnan  Hunt  has  striven  to  soar  of  their  day  a  tendency,  as  it  were,  to 
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lake  a  few  telling  points,  and  slur  the  general  effect.    Let  the  trees  in 

he  reading  of  minor  passages,  they  the  foreground  be  drawn  as  nearly  as 

isist  on  articulating  every  phrase  in  may  be  Hke  natural  trees,  and  let  our 

xactly  the  same  pitch  of  voice,  with  likenesses,  whether  of  real  persons  or 

xactl^  the  same  decree  of  emphasis,  real  scenes,  be  such  that  every  one 

*he  mirror  they  holdup  to  Nature  re-  may  feel  their  truth.    If  it  be  needful 

.ects  for  us  a  heap  of  dead  facts,  each  to  the  right  understanding  of  him,  let 

xawn  with  the  same  clearness,  and  us  have  Cromwell  with  the  wart  upon 

trung  on  to  the  next  with  an  un-  his  nose.    But  let  us  also  remember 

oubting   blindness   to  its  relative  that  every  thing  in  nature  has  its 

rorth  and  right  place  in  the  general  right  place  and  value  towards  per- 

lew.    In  their  zeal  for  establishing  fectin^  the  great  whola    It  is  a  mere 

be  sacredness  of  small  things,  they  confusion  of  ideas,  an  outrage  to  the 

tave  foigotten  that  art  is  no  more  words  of  Christ  hiooself,  to  amrm  that 

lentical  with  outward  nature  than  bXI  things  are  eauaiiy  good ;  that  even 

he  humanis  identical  with  the  divine,  in  God's  eyes  tnere  is  nothing  great 

Irt,  beinff  human,  has  to  render  into  or  small    The  noble  simplicity  of  a 

ts  own  udtering  language  as  much  great  artist  has  little  in  common  with 

3  it  may  comprehend  of  that  nature  that  dull  meanness  which  prides  it- 

rhich  He  only  who  made  all  thin^i  self  on  the  faithful  copving  of  a  dead 

An  wholly  understand.    For  its  pur-  donkey,  or  a  broken  chair.    A  good 

Mses  there  are  many  thin^  wnich  portrait  by  Vandyke  or  Titian  con- 

eem  either  unpictuiniqae  m  them-  tains  more  essential  truth  than  the 

ielves  or  worthless  in  relation  to  other  best  photograph  ever  yet  taken  by 

:hings.    It  must  deal  with  its  mate-  the    lens    of   Mayall    or    Claudet. 

ial  much  as  an  English  poet  would  **  George  Eliot's'*  mechanical  skill  in 

lave  to  deal  with  a  dark  and  muti-  reporting  the  emmet- life  of  her  poorer 

ated  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  or  countryfolk,  seems  to  us  rather  a 

Jie  (Edipm  Coloneua,    Its  part  is  sorry  exchange  for  the  larger  insight 

clearly  to  pick  and  choose,  with  an  and  manlier  graces  of  Walter  Scott, 

;ye  to  some  definite  issue,  to  drop  out  or  even  for  the  poetic  grandeur  that 

lomething  here,  and  qiudify  som6-  redeems  the  worst  faults  of  Bulwer- 

;hing  there,  to  give  heed  to  the  due  Lytton.    For  all  its  close  details,  and 

pudationsofsluadow  and  perspective,  straightforward  simplenees  of  style, 

md  to  combine  the  several  pieces  of  few  of  us  seem  to  remember  that  the 

he  picture  into  one  harmonious  and  Iliad  is  a  masterpiece  of  classic  art, 

ntelligible  whole.    In  the  world  of  in  its  main  parts  as  skilfully  com- 

trt  the  whole  is  virtually  greater  than  posed,  and  in  its  outline  as  nobly  pro- 

ihe  sum  of  its  parts,  and  the  half  is  portioned,  as  the  Greek  temple  of  a 

)ften  more  valuable  than  the  whole.  later  time.    Only  a  poet  can  translate 

Sere,  too,  is  it  the  letter  that  killeth,  a  poet,  and  only  an  artistic  eye  can 

iie  spirit  that  ffiveth  life.  In  Rimhaers  measure  the  whole  difierence  between 

*  Miraculous  Load  of  Fishes,    who,  petty  treatment  of  great  things,  and 

>at  a  literalist,  would  care  to  ridi-  noble  treatment  of  things  great  and 

;ale  the  snu^ness  of  the  boat,  as  he  small    This  is  the  aee  for  glorifying 

Irank  in  the  graceful  nobleness  of  the  rags  and  mere  muscle.    The  dignity 

ibrms  above  iti    For  all  its  partial  of  labour  and  the  loftiness  of  mean 

intruths   of  scenery  and  costume,  things  have  been  preached  up  already 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  play  far  too  long,  until  Teniers  has  come 

>f  Shakspeare,  as  brought  on  the  to  be  deemed  as  great  as  Titian,  and 

»tage  by  Garrick,  was  on  the  whole  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  finds  admirers 

[Dore  worthily  rendered  than  a  play  ready  to  link  his  name  with  that  of 

3f  Shakspeare,  as  presented  in  all  the  Homer.     For  the  sake  of  English 

wealth  of  modem  realism,  by  Mr.  literature,  as  well  as  of  English  art, 

Uharles  Eean.  we  can  only  pray,  that  the  absurdities 

By  all  means,  in  whatever  we  do.  of  the  reigning  fashion  will  shortly 

let  us  aim  at  a  certain  truthfulness  of  beffin  to  work  their  own  cure,  and  that 

detail,  and  grudge  no  time  to  needful  only  such  grains  of  truth  as  it  does 

finish.    Whether  we  paint  or  write,  undoubtedly  enfold  may  be  left  be- 

let  us  leave  out  nothing  characteris-  hind,  to  bear  some  good  fruit  in  due 

tie,  nothing  that  may  serve  to  heighten  season. 
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HIKISTEBS  OF  THE  DEVH* 

LoKO  before  the  time  when  Baron  pius ;  they  could  not  be  dealt  with  in 
Liebig  discovered  a  new  and  nasty  these  pages.  Is  there  no  craeltv  in 
way  of  making  raw-meat  soup,  it  was  skinning  eels  alive,  or  plunging  lob- 
remarked  by  somebody  who  knew  sters  into  a  pot  full  of  boiling  water) 
what  he  was  about,  that  *'€rod  sends  To  worry  a  stag  with  bloodhounds, 
meat,  but  the  Devil,  cooks."  The  pro-  before  shooting  him  through  the  bead, 
verb,  it  may  turn  out,  has  a  deeper  may,  indeed,  make  the  flesh  more 
foundation  in  fact  than  has  com-  tender  ;  but  the  deed  is  Satania 
monly  been  imagined.  Taken  in  its  Much  of  our  vaunted  modem  hu- 
grosser  and  more  obvious  sense,  it  manity  is  a  sham  and  a  pretence : — a 
points  to  spoliation  of  good  victuals,  sepulchre,  fair  to  view  without,  but 
Dv  ill-starred  notions  of  cookery,  grim  with  skeletons  inside; — pestilent 
None  but  the  Devil  could  have  sug-  with  corruption.    The  century  which 

gested  to  Soyer  the  horror  of  a  red-  can  tolerate  the  horror  of  nailing 
erring  pie,  or  potatoes  mashed  with  fireese  by  the  feet  to  boards  ranged 
cod-liver  oil ;  and  surely,  it  must  have  before  a  fire — ^giving  no  water,  but 
been  the  Devil — if  not  Moloch  him-  stuffing  to  repletion,  until  the  ani- 
adf— who  put  into  Liebig's  head  the  mal's  livers  grow  enormous — all  for 
horrible  notion  of  extracting  the  red  the  sake  of  a  Strasbur;^  pat^ — ^that 
juices  of  raw  beef  and  mutton,  by  centuryhasnot  yet  exorcised  the  gas- 
cold  muriatic  acid,  and  calling  the  tronomic  Devil.  The  leaven  stillre- 
product  "soup."  But,  if  we  mistake  mains  of  those  horrible  tastes  which, 
not,  the  ministrations  of  the  spirit  of  dsemon-inspired,  ran  riot  in  the  brain 
evil  in  all  that  relates  to  food,  have  a  of  Apiciua  It  would  not  be  a  matter 
wider  scope,  and  a  deeper  meaning,  to  surprise  one  very  much,  if  some 
than  are  evidenced  by  mere  culinaiy  transatlantic  epicure  should  fatten 
bedevilments.  Satanic  influences  have  Kentucky  blue-fish  with  negroes  killed 
from  times  immemorial  penetrated,  for  the  occasion.  The  modem  Abys- 
with  subtle  fascination,  the  consciences  sinian  fashion  of  getting  up  a  steak 
of  people  concerned  in  ministering  to  may  now  be  just  adverted  to.  Whence 
human  stomachs,  the  elements  of  nu-  came  that  horrible  idea?  what  its  pa- 
trition  and  bodily  heat  Who  but  the  temity  7  Be  not  too  severe,  0  ye 
Devil  could  have  prompted  Yedius  delicate  ones,  on  the  Coptic  taste! 
Pollio  to  fatten  his  lampreys  with  The  time  may  come  for  that  habit  to 
dead  slaves,  and  fancy  them  the  better  prevail  in  civilized  Europe.  The  gaa- 
for  such  fodder  1  We  are  not  sure  tronomic  student  perceives  certain  in- 
it  was  any  other  than  the  Devil  who  dications  of  a  tendency  to  fall  back 
Bttg^ted  Spartan  black  broth — a  sort  upon  raw  flesh.  The  witty  Brillat 
of  liquid  black  pudding : —  Savarin  can  find  no  greater  objection 

"  Proper  food  to  raw  flesh  than  that  it  sticks  to  the 

For  heroes  who  delight  ia  blood.**  teeth.    Mr.  Symonds,  too,  looks  Upon 

To  rip  open  a  living  sow  in  order  to  raw  animal  food  with  no  especial  dia- 

impart  iiavour  to  her  viscera,  was  a  favour.    If  ever  raw  steak  comes  into 

practice    most    demoniacal.     Small  fashion  here,  let  one  hope  that  death 

wonder  that  the  promoters  of  such  will  have,  to  some  extent,  consecrated 

gastronomic  rites  were   the    blood-  the  sacrifice.    Considering  the  extent 

stained  Claudian  race,  and  the  pam-  to  which  fashion  is  capable  of  leading 

pered  Heliogabalus.    Satanic  minis-  its  votaries,  one  does  well  not  to  make 

tration  to  the  human  belly-god  is,  too  sure  that  the  Abyssmian  style,  m 

perhaps,  less  active  than  heretofore;  all  its  integrity,  may  not  yet  find  fa- 

but  he  who—not  to  shock  delicate  sus-  vour  amongst  us.    Let  such  as  think 

ceptibilities— would  represent  cruel-  otherwise  ponder  over  the  tale  of  the 

ty  as  altogether  banished  from  the  curate's   pig,  quoted  by  Mr.  Sym- 

gastronomy  of  modem  times,  that  onds: — 

man  is  either  a  fool,  or  an  incarnation        «  a  French  enr^  exiled  to  a  deterted 

of  the  things  of  which  Satan  is  the  part  of  our  foTesta,  and  who  for  the  whole 

father.    Let  the  rites  of  the  abattoir  year,  except  on  a  few  rare  occasions, 
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lired  onlj  on  firoit  amd  regetables,  hit  into  a  kitchen.  So.  h]r  this  time  it  must 

upon  a  moet  admirable  expedient  for  appear — ^we  Bhouid  think — a  matter 

proTiding  an  animal  repast  to  set  before  inoontrovertibly  made  out  that  the  po- 

the  cures  of  the  neighbourhood,  when  3^^^^^  ^^.j^  ^hj'gh  we  started,  as  from 

one  or  the  other,  two  or  three  times  a  text,  is  true  :-that  not  only  does  the 

a?al'i:ut^u^d^:i,  '':T.^^.Ty^^l  Pevil^d  cooks  but  that  Je  res  ^ 

ing  himself  with  his  own  eyes,  that  his  wwrwt,  m  all  its  ramifiaitions,  is  un- 

nnfortunate  colleague  had  not  yet  died  der  his  influence,  control,  and  ao- 

of  hunger.    The  cnr6  in  question  po»-  minion. 

■eased  a  pig,  his  whole  fortune ;  and  yon  That  cookery  is  a  science  few  will 

will  see  the  manner  in  which  he  used  it.  dispute.    It  is  allied  with  the  most  re- 

Immediately  the  bell  announced  a  visi-  condite  department  of  chemistry,  and 

*?'"•.  *^*l  **^',  y^  ^^^  ,^*^  ^^owa  his  tempered,  moreover,  with  a  poetic,  or 

clerical  fnend  into  a  parlour,  the  master  ^thetic  sentiment  which  few  che- 

?uiiy.':am^o"hr^^^^^         rt«  ,rT  1^  ''^  ^"^  "V?.r 

gitte,  let  there  be  a  good  dinner  for  my.  Wmg  tliem  to  become  unimpeachable 
self  and  my  friend.'  Brigitte,  although  cooks.  Reflectmg  on  the  conditions 
she  knew  there  were  only  sUle  crusts  required,  these  would  seem  to  be 
and  dried  peas  in  her  larder,  seemed  in  limited  by  the  problem  of  getting  the 
no  degree  embarrassed  by  this  order;  maximum  of  nutritive  matter  with 
sho  summoned  to  her  assistance  Toby  the  minimum  of  expense; — thenoffer- 
the  Carrot  (so  called  because  his  head  i^g  jt  to  the  stomach  under  forms 
was  as  red  as  that  of  a  native  of  West  ^^^^  favourable  to  assimilation.  At 
Galloway),  and.  leaving  the  house  to-  this  limit  most  phUosophers  who  have 
gether.  they  both  went  m  s€»rch  of  the  ^  ^  ^^^  attention  have  stopped 
pig.  This,  after  a  short  skirmish,  was  *'"*"^"  •"''"  «uvy"***'"  "j:'^  tKrZZ 
Saught  by  Brigitte  and  her  carrotty  as-  -^^W^  *<>.  *^«»r  own  discomfiture. 
sistLit ;  and.  notwithstanding  his  cries.  They  have  failed  to  consider  the  CBsthe- 
his  grunts.  Ills  gestures  of  despair  and  tic  element  alto^ther :  missing  the 
supplication,  the  inhuman  cook,  seizing  poetry  of  the  subject,  by  virtue  of 
his  bead,  opened  a  large  vein  in  his  which  certain  things  are  innatelv 
throat,  and  relieved  him  of  two  pounds  disgusting  and  unbearable.  Like  all 
of  blood ;  this,  with  the  addition  of  gar-  matters  appertaining  to  the  sesthetic 
lie,  shalot,  mint,  wild  tbyme,  and  pars-  sentiment,  this  is  one  to  which  there 
kyj  was  converted  into  a  most  savoury  are  no  fixed  limits.  The  Chinese  eat 
and  deucious  black-pudding  for  the  cure  ^4..  ^^^  «„^«;««  «t;4.v^.,4.  «««>«.««»•«<«« . 
and  his  friend ;  and  being  sirved  to  their  »*»  ^n^i  puppies  without  repugnance : 
reverences  smoking  hot,  on  the  summit  wherefore  the  Chmese  cook— deahng 
of  a  pyramid  of  yellow  cabbage,  figured  ^"tn  sentiments  as  ne  iinas  tnem — 
•dmirably  as  a  centre  dish.  The  surgi-  does  well  to  bring  the  chemistry  of 
C.1I  operation  over,  Brigitte,  whose  quail,  his  art  into  ooeration,  and  dress  up 
fications  as  a  sempstress  were  superior,  rat  fiesh  and  aog  flesh  under  aspects 
darned  up  the  hole  in  the  neck  of  the  congenial  to  digestion.  More  fasti- 
pig,  who  was  then  turned  loose  ^n^^  •  dious  (more  foolSh,  perhaps),  few  free* 
fresh  sonply  of  black-puddings  should  be  thinking  European  gastronomes  exist, 
required.  having   strength    of  mind   and   or 

Next  to  be  mentioned,  in  evidence  stomach  enough  to  go  beyond  the 
of  culinary  Satanic  agency  is  the  cross-  limits  of  established  taste  much  far- 
grained  perversity  of  cooks^  If  the  ther  than  horseflesh.  Hed^hogsare, 
rery  Devil  be  not  in  them,  that  per*  indeed,  sometimes  eaten  in  Europe, 
versity  is  inexplicable.  The  spirit  of  but  only  by  gipsies  and  other  outside 
evilf  too,  must  have  suborned  the  people,  whose  influence  to  modify  ex- 
purveyors  of  food  to  falsify  it  by  isting  gastronomic  tastes  is  but  tnvial. 
adulteration  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  The  veriest  outcast  here  would  not 
that  Satan  has  not  prompted  the  ana-  commit  earthworms  to  the  digestive 
lysts  who  have  written  on  adultera*  charge  of  his  presiding  Archaeus. 
tion  to  mystify  that  word  for  their  Gipsy  rationalism  is  not  to  be  corn- 
own  private  ends.  Then,  finally,  it  pared,  for  thoroughness,  to  the  ra- 
must  be  the  Devil,  and  none  else,  who  tionalism  of  John  Chinaman.  We 
makes  it  appear  to  British  ladies  of  have  already  adverted  with  severity, 
our  own  age,  that  they  sacrifice  every  to  the  raw,  acid-extracted  sanies, 
claim  to  eleganceand  refinement  if  they  miscalled  '*soup,*'  devised  by  Baron 
only  dare  to  learn  the  way  of  making  a  Liebig.  That  great  man  has  broken 
tart»  or  ever  thrust  their  delicate  nuees    down  in  his  capacity  of  culinary  re- 
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f^erator— for  the  reasoii  that,  keep-  any  alimeni—hovevEr  chemieall j  tin* 
iBg  the  mere  utilitananiem  of  tne  exceptionable — can  satiefactorily  mi- 
thmg  in  view,  he  altogether  missed  nister  to  alimentation  if  swallowed 
the  poetry  of  it  Regarding  him  as  under  protest  of  the  stomach; — ^thatis 
a  mere  chemist,  Europe  is  a  fair  field  to  say,  under  a  feeling  of  disgust  A 
for  the  development  of  Baron  Liebig's  lamented  chemist,  some  time  since 
ideas ;  but,  regarding  him  under  a  departed,  announced-  with  all  the  au- 
gastronomic  aspect,  it  se^ns  a  pity  the    thority  of  science,  tnat  to  secure  the 

§  residing  destinies  of  his  existence    fuU  benefits  of  tea,  one  should  not 
id  not  plant  him  in  Abyssinia.  merely  drink  the  infusion  but  eat  th« 

Though  Brillat  Savarin  and  Mr.  leaves.  The  chemistry  of  the  thing 
Symon<u  both  contemplate  the  eating  is  unimpeachaUe,  so  far  as  we  know  to 
of  raw  meat  with  no  disfavour,  the^  the  contrary ;  but  tea-leaves,  though 
are  not  open  to  so  much  adverse  criti-  not  disgusting,  are  not  pretty  eating, 
dsm  as  the  great  German  chemist  Again,  ever  since  the  proteine  doctrine 
They  have  si&cieat  respect  for  a  de-  of  Liebig  and  Mulder  gained  accep- 
licate  sentiment  to  prevent  any  fore-  tance,  setting  forth  this  organic  com- 
ing of  the  custom  on  people  not  yet  poundtobethestartingpointofanimal 
ripe  for  it  Indirectly  they  seem  to  tissue  formation,  there  have  been  che- 
aim  at  creating  a  sentiment,  leaving  mists  ready  to  swear  by  TubalOaiaand 
the  rest  to  follow  in  due  course.  They  Hermes  that  peas,  weight  for  weight, 
give  themselves  no  magisterial  airs ;  are  better  food  than  beef  or  mutton, 
not  endeavouring  to  force  a  Coptic  GredatJudcms;  there  are  more  se- 
dinner  down  one^  throat  before  one  crets  in  the  arcana  of  animal  diges- 
is  prepared  to  digest  it.  Not  so  lie-  tion  than  they  wot  of  in  their  philo- 
big.  He  pronounced  his  dictum  in  sophy.  However  great  the  wildness 
favour  of  raw  meat  soup  with  too  of  chemists  in  some  respects,  when 
much  arrogance.  He  cooUy  gave  the  theorizing  on  the  functions  of  assimi- 
world  to  understand  that  fire  was  pre-  lationi^  tie  dictum  is  fairly  borne  oat 
iudidal  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  that  nitrogenous  principles  alone  (in- 
Even  Liebig,  however,  was  obliged  to  deed  only  a  certain  number  of  these) 
concede  a  point  to  sentiment,  after  alL  are  capable  of  yielding  blood  and 
He  confessed  that  his  raw  soup  might  flesh — ^capable,  in  point  of  fact,  of 
— from  its  redness— be  disagreeable  to  supplying  the  wear  and  tear  of  ani- 
look  upon : — wherefore  he  suggested  mal  organization.  As  regards  carbon- 
the  colouring  of  it  brown.  aoeous  and  hydrogenous  principles, 

We  look  upon  chemistiy  as  destined  they  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in 
to  lend  much  aid  to  cookery  :  there-  the  same  relation  to  animal  bodies  as 
fore  the  animadversions  we  may  make  fuel  to  an  ordinary  fiire.  By  a  simile 
on  certain  gastronomic  chemists  old  and  trite,  the  animal  organism  has 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  ex-  been  compared  to  a  furnace,  and  life 
istence  of  a  prejudice.  We  would  to  an  ordinary  process  of  oombustioD. 
claim  acceptance  for  the  proposition  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  popu- 
that  matters  of  taste  de  re  culmariA  lar  expression — one  laying  claim  to  no 
are  not  to  be  lightly  disposed  of.  Man  higher  merit  than  an  allegorical  pre- 
is  a  sympathetic  creature  : — ^his  sym-  sentiment — turns  out  to  be  the  almost 
pathies  must  be  respected.  Unrea-  literal  embodiment  of  a  scientific  fact; 
soned  likings  and  dislikings  are  not  to  so  true  is  it  that  popular  intoition, 
be  ruthlessly  torn  out  of  us.  They  expressed  in  the  language  of  allegoiy, 
axe  holy  instincts  sometimes ;  stand-  may  be  only  the  shsudow  of  dia- 
ing  for  truths  beyond  reason  to  fa«  coveries  on  their  macch.  Between 
thom :  but  whe&er  standing  for  the  chemical  energies  of  fuel-ooa- 
truth  or  error,  not  to  be  removed  sumption  in  an  ordinary  funutce,  and 
by  violence.  It  will  not  suffice  the  chemical  enei^es  of  animal  or- 
for  chemists  to  look  at  the  sum  ganiclife,thedifierenceiB(ttly  oneof 
total  of  their  elements  and  ofier  the  degree.  In  both  cases  oxygen  is  ah- 
stomach  ounces  of  this  for  pounds  of  sorbed,  carbcmic  acid  generated.  De- 
that,  after  the  manner  of  a  table  of  velopment  of  heat  is  common  to  both ; 
equivalents.  Sentiment  has  to  be  but,  whilst  li^t  results  from  ordinary 
consulted  as  well :  and,  to  make  bold  fuel  combustion,  there  is — or  rather 
with  physiological  chemists,  we  would  there  seems  to  be—none  evolved  from 
venture  to  express  the  doubt  whether    the  combnative  ozganism  of  •Tiimn^t 
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It  is  impoflsibie,  however,  to  regard  oookeiy.    Though  there  be  violations 
the  abeeace  of  li^ht  as  a  suificieiit  of  hygienic  laws  in  every  gastronomic 
cause  for  distinguishing,  fundament-  code,  yet  experience  has  a  great  ten- 
ally,  between  the  two  phenomena,  dency  to  shake  all  things  down  at 
Manv  chemical  functions  there  are,  last  to  a  consistent  level 
totally  unconnected    with   vitality,  Notwithstanding  a  few  apparent 
which  display  combustion  of  many  anomalies,  the  distribution  of  foods 
ffrades  of  activity.  Between  the  com-  into  fat  formers,  or  combustive  and 
bustive    vigour   of    phosphorus   in  blood  or  flesh  formers,  plastic  or  nu- 
oxygen  and  the  combustive  langour  tritive,  is,  in  the  main,  correct    Scru- 
of    phosphorus  when   merely  sur-  tinize  it  as  we  may,  it  comes  well  out 
rounded  with  atmospheric  air,  the  of  the  ordeaL    Whilst  physical  exer- 
difference  is,  perhaps,  not  mater  than  cise  is  great,  there  is  no  more  chance 
between   the   hitter   ana   the  slow  that  fat  will  be  deposited,  than  there 
change    of    elemental    degradation  is  a  possibility  of  hoarding  coal  in  a 
commonly  indicated  by  the  term  de-  cellar  when  demand  for  it  is  in  excess 
cay.    There  are  many  bodies  which  of  supply.    Butifcombustivefoodbe 
iilustrate  two  or  more  states  of  com-  ingested  and  the  patient  healthy,  then 
biisticm  :   phosphorus    has    already  there  being  no  immediate  call  for  fuel, 
been  noticed  as  supplying  a  case  in  nature  turns  her  combustive  foods 
point  ;   gun-cotton   affords   another  into  the  middle  condition  of  oils  and 
illuBtration.    The  natural  inflamma-  fats,  to  be  stored  away  and  utilized 
bilityofthiB  substance  Ib  well  known,  when  wanted.     Some  phvsiologistB 
If  brought  into  contact  with  flame,  have  experienced  a  difficulty  in,  ac- 
it   flashes  off,    vanishing  instanta-  cording  to  Liebig,  the  universality 
neonsly ;  but  if  gun-cotton  be  placed  claimed  by  him  for  his  theory  of  di- 
aaide,  and  exposed  to  ordinary  at-  festive  combustion.  This  philosopher, 
mospheric  agencies,  it  undergoes  a  mdeed,  establishes  his  propositions 
slow  disinte^tingchaase,  which  can  on  the  broadest  generalization.    He 
only  be  regwded  as  combustion  of  a  would  have  it  appear  that  the  same 
ver^  low  deffreo.  Gradually  losing  its  degree  of  extemsi  cold  should  demand, 
rapidly  combustive  qualitjr,  it  crum-  under  all  circumstances,  a  fixed  equi- 
bles  to  dust     An  oxidating  change  valent  of  fuel  supply ;  wherefore,  all 
has  taken  place  ;  a  species  of  combus-  individuals  affected  by  equal  degrees 
tion  has  supervened.    Heat  no  doubt,  of  cold,  should — other  things  being 
there  has  been  developed,  though  un-  equal — experience  the  same  craving 
der  conditions  unfavourable  to  recog-  for  combustive  food.    On  the  other 
nition.     Light   probabljr,   too,    has  hand,  it  has  been  argued,  that  the 
been  developeo,  though  in  so  low  a  natives  of  cold  Alpine  regions  are  by 
degree  that  it  was  not  perceptible,  no  means  so  addicted  to  the  gluttony 
Here,  be  it  also  observed  that,  for  of  fat  eating,  which  characterizes  in- 
aught  testimony  can  advance  to  the  habitants  of  the  northern  and  south- 
contrary,  light,  proportionate  to  the  emfrigidzones;  secondly,  that  natives 
vigour  of  combustion,  may,  possibly,  of  certain  hot  climates  are  also  ad- 
be  evolved  during  the  heat-elaborat-  dieted  to  fat  gluttony.  As  to  the  first 
ing  function  of  animal  life.  objection,  a  circumstance  must  be 
These    phjrsiological    details   are  remembered  which  may,  perhaps^  ex- 
dwelt  upon  because  they  underlie  the  plain  the  discrepancy;  the  condition 
science  of  Cookery.  Extending  a  pro-  of  atmospheric  tenuity  in  Alpine  re- 
per  reception  to  gnstator^r  claims,  gions.     w  hatever  be  the  olea^nous 
oonciliating  sentiments — ^pr^udices  if  matter  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  can 
you  like— still  the  chief  object  of  no  more  evolve  heat  without  the  co- 
every  system  of  rational  cookery  is,  operation  of  a  proportionate  amount 
and  ever  must  be,  the  support  of  life,  ot  atmospheric  air.  than  the  combus- 
This  leads  one  to  a  curious  train  of  tionof  oroinaryfUel  can  be  maintained 
reflection.    It  leads  one  to  ponder  without  a  proportionate  air  draught 
over  the  nationalities  of  eookery ;  on  pla^ng  through  it    For  this  reason 
the  modifications  of  cnlinaiy  science  it  follows  that,  under  the  condition  of 
as  determined  by  climate,  avocation,  an  expanded  atmosphere,  the  amount 
and  other  surrounding  droumstances.  of  oleaginous  matters  capable  of  being 
Every  people  has  its  own  type  of  ali-  digested  for  equal  degrees  of  oolc^ 
meotary  staple;  its  own  style  of  must  be  necessarily  less.    ThisolijecH 
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tionytheiif  to  iiheliiebiffan  hypothesis,  yeiy  same.     It  inyolTes  many  rare 

appears  to  be  plausibly  disposed  o£  combinations,  the  due  allotment  and 

The  phenomenon  of  fat-gluttony,  pre-  just  mingling  of  which  are  seldom 

Talent  amongst  natives  of  certain  hot  vouchsafed  to  any  single  human  being, 

climates  (if  it  be  really  authentic),  is  In  tracing  the  career  of  any  physicad 

not  so  easy  to  explain.    It  is  curious  science,  its  discoveries  will  be  found 

to  notice  how  the  craving  for  combus-  to  have  emanated  from  one  of  two 

tive  food,  determined  by  the  influence  sources.     Either  they  are  empirical, 

of  cold  without,  and  which  prompts  the  result  of  tentative  approaches^ 

to   the   ingestion  of  fatty  matters  combined  with  sharp  poweia  of  obeer- 

amongst  uncivilized  denizens  of  the  vation,  or  they  are  inductive,  dimi- 

frigid  zones,  is  recognised  under  a  nated  by  sheer  reasoning   on  first 

modified  form  by  civilized  inhabitants  principles,  by  nature  established.  The 

of  the  same  region&    Civilized  Ice-  discoveries  hitherto  made  in  culinary 

landers,  Swedes,  Norsemen,  and  Bus-  chemistryare  almost  purely  empirical; 

sians,  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  and,  liJce  all  empirical  discoveries,  are 

drink  train  oil  by  the  quart,  indeed,  mixed  up  with  much  irrelevant  mat- 

nor  eat  tallow  candies;  but  the  ole-  ter,  and  involve  many  unreasonable 

aginouB  type  pervades  their  estab-  contradictions.    The  Chinese^  for  ex- 

lished  methods  of  cookery,  and  they,  ample,  have  a  partiality  for  ^latine; 

moreover,  indemnify  their  respiratory  but  they  mi^ht  obtain  gelatine  from 

function  for  any  little  deprivation  in  many  an  easier  source  tmin  swallows' 

the  matter  of  oU  by  copious  alcoholic  nests,  collected  at  great  expense  from 

draughts.     From  time  immemoriaL  the  Malayan  arcmpelago.     English 

northern  races  have  been  celebratea  plum-pudding  is   improved  by  the 

as  deep  drinkers,  and  that,  moreover,  flavour  of  brandy,  but  that  is  no  rea- 

of  the  strongest  son  wh^  a  plum-pudding  should  be 

From  this  digression  return  we  to  boiled  m  brandy,  or  flavoured  with 

the  starting  proposition.     That  the  brandy  in  the  manufacture;    both 

Cciples  of  all  rational  cookery  are  opposed  to  the  plainest  requirements 

d  upon  physiology,  and  the  means  of  chemistry,  and  iprely  the  result  of 

of  giving  eflect  to  physiological  sug-  unreasoning  empiriciam.   Empiricism 

gestions  are  mainly  chemical  Viewoi  in  the  cookery  art  has,  nevertheless, 

under  this  aspect,  a  kitchen  is  no  its  advantages.   When  once  the  steps 

other  than  a  chemical  laboratory.  Its  which  led  to  a  successful  operation 

operations  embrace  the  whole  econo-  have  been  noted— chalked  down  in  the 

my  and  functions  of  heat :  ancL  to  memory — any  departure  from  them 

the  extent  that  a  kitchen  differs  from  is  generally  to  be  deprecated.     The 

a  well-appointed  laboratory,  by  so  thick  veil  of  empirical  imreason  now 

much  does  it  depart  from  tne  beau  becomes  a  protective  aegis.  The  world 

ideal  of  a  model  kitchen.    From  the  has  already  seen  to  what  extreme  of 

kitchen  turn  we  now  our  attention  to  culinary  licence  the  uncurbed  inven- 

the  presiding  genius  of  it,  the  super-  live  faculty  may  lead  a  philosopher 

intending  spirit  of  the  whole — ^the  in  the  example  of  liebig^  raw  meat 

cook.    Ka  chemical  laboratories  varv,  soup.    Should  a  woman-cook  happen 

some  being  laboratories  of  research,  to  get  imbued  with  the  ^»rit  of  culi- 

others  laboratories  of  routine,  where  nary  discovery,  heaven  only  knows  to 

deductions  of  master-minds  are  im-  what  base  experimental  uses  our  di- 

Splicitly  carried  out ;  vigorously,  em-  gestive  organs  might  be  put  I 
iricaily  so,  under  the  culinary  svstem  Where  ought  culinary  regeneration 
ere  advocated  would  there  be  kitch-  begin  %  What  society  ought  to  re- 
ens  wherein  discoveries  should  be  quire,  if  rational,  would  be  an  empiri- 
made,  and  kitchens  where  food  pre-  cal  adherence  to  codes  of  procedure, 
parations  should  be  carried  on  as  a  either  the  result  of  happy  chance,  or 
matter  of  unreasoning  routine : — ^re-  else  acquired  by  some  process  of  ra- 
sardedasamysterynottobedeparted  tionfd  induction.  As  to  chance  dia- 
from.  The  faculty  of  making  ana-  ooveries  they  are  beyond  the  power  of 
lytical  discoveries  in  physical  science,  man  to  influence.  Whence  are  first 
is  a  rare  endowment  It  is  a  branch  principles  of  rational  cookery  to  ori- 
of  the  creative  faculty— in  point  of  ginate  *  Not  from  the  writers  of 
fact,  one  very  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  cookery  books,  except  the  race  be 
if  it  bo  not  a  particular  aspect  of  the  modified    Not  from  professed  men 
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cookB,  who  .are,  without  exception,  table  what  would  be  repulsive  ia  al- 
deficient  in  scientific  knowledge,  most  any  other  country.  Nor  should 
Shall  we  look  to  our  better  halyes  the  point  be  forgotten  that  the  mo- 
for  this,  or^  if  not  hymeneaUr  blessed,  derate  atmospheric  temperature  here 
turn  hopefully  towards  the  dear  crea-  exercises  no  small  influence  over  our 
tures  to  us  reserved  by  fate,  and  fcHr  prevailing  cuisine.  Our  ^tem  of 
whom  fate  reserves  us  i  God  forbid !  plain  roast  and  boiled  ^  ould  be  intol- 
Women  have  their  own  proper  duties  erable,  were  it  not  that  we  habitually 
to  perform  as  gastronomic  resenera-  prepare  our  meat  by  hanging  a  suit- 
tors— cranted  : — ^but  mav  all  the  hor-  able  time.  Under  chmatic  conditions 
rors  of  cookery  be  ours  for  life^  may  of  a  little  more  warmth  than  our  own, 
haggis  be  our  daily  portion — ^laebig's  this  hanging  preliminary  cannot  be 
raw  meat  soup  goingbefore,  and  Abys-  adopted,  decomposition  setting  in 
sinian  steaks  tofoUow — ^may  we  lunch  with  rapidity.  The  exact  gout  so  ap- 
off  red-herring  pie ;  and  have  our  ssr-  preciated  by  the  gourmand ;  that  ten- 
lads  tempered  with  cod-liver  oil;  may  demess  so  couj^enial  to  digestion; 
perpetual  indigestions  wait  upon  us  that  critical  distance,  half-way  be- 
oy  day,  and  mcubus  press  heavily  'tween  death  and  catalytic  resolution, 
upon  our  maw  o*  nights^  if  ever  we,  can  only  be  hit  in  a  coolish,  temperate 
by  any  word  of  ours,  strive  to  make  dime.  Hotter  atmospheric  conditions 
women  reflective  creatures — ^least  of  induce  complete  putrefaction  at  once, 
all  in  the  matter  of  cookery !  When-  whilst  any  considerable  lowering  of 
ever  a  woman  tells  you  sudi  and  such  the  grade  of  temperature  so  com- 
a  thing  stands  to  reason,  depend  upon  pletely  arrests  those  catalytic  changes 
it,  she  would  gain  your  acquiescence  — the  first  steps  towards  putrefaction 
for  something  wholly  imreasonablei  —that  buns  meat  mieht  as  well  not 
A  woman  cook  has  no  business  to  rea-  have  been  hung  at  afl.  Cold  is  the 
son,  because  she  is  a  woman.  She  most  powerful  of  all  known  antisep- 
should implicitly  follow  prescription;  tics.  In  mauy  cases,  too,  it  is  the 
heeding  what  has  come  to  her  by  tra-  most  ready  of  application.  When  a 
dition,  and  not  striviug  to  go  beyond  Russian  winter  fairly  sets  in,  fish, 
it  Consecrated  memories  of  other  flesh,  and  fowl  laugh  salt  to  scorn  : 
cooks,  high  priests  and  priestesses  cold  suflicientlv  preserves  them.  Ay, 
of  the  urt,  should  be  ever  present  that  mightv  cold,  did  it  but  last  would 
Cookery  to  her  should  be  a  veritable  preserve  them  to  the  end  or  time, 
culture — a  religion — a  belief  reposing  Thus  have  preadamite  mammoths  and 
on  faith,  not  to  be  reasoned  upon  rhinoceroses  shelled  out  from  the  icy 
without  danger,  or  departed  from  banks  of  rivers  in  Siberia,  not  mere 
without  heresy;.  skeletons  begetting  doubts  of  identity, 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  marvelled  at  save  to  professed  geologists,  but  entire 
that  here,  in  these  isles,  the  first  prin-  carcasses,  with  flesh  which  wolvea 
ciples  of  cookery  have  been  reduced  and  dogs  did  not  despise,  and  hair  in- 
to a  less  complete  system  than  else-  tact  of  which  some  thirtv  pounds 
where  in  Europe.  Firstly,  the  Anslo-  were  taken  from  one  individuiu. 
Saxon  mind  is  repugnant  to  oodinca-  In  extremely  cold  regions  elaborate 
tion.  John  Bull  loves  to  exercise  his  svstems  of  cookery  are  suggested  by 
own  private  judgment  In  the  next  the  very  temperature.  Meat  by  mere 
place,  various  surrounding  circum-  hanginff  will  not  grow  tender  thera 
stances  beget  a  tendency  to  a  few  sim-  If  tenderness  be  desired  it  must  be 
pie  processes  of  food  preparation,  brought  about  by  cooking.  In  very 
The  economy  of  fuel  amongst  any  par-  hot  climates  causes  diametrically  op- 
ticular  race  does  much  to  determine  posed  conduce  to  the  same  result 
the  character  of  national  culinary  Meat  cannot  be  hung  there,  because 
processes.  ContempUite  our  national  of  the  rapid  changes  of  decomposition 
open  fire-grates — our  national  fuel  ensuing. 

Given  these,  roast  beef  and  mutton  fol-  Whilst  a  temperate  climate,  good  pas- 
low,  almost  of  necessity.  There  isano-  turage,  and  abundant  fuel  supply,  are 
ther  cause  predisposing  to  plain  roast  circumstances  suggestive  of  a  plain 
joints.  So  excellent  is  the  pasture  of  svstem  of  cookery,  there  can  be  Uttle 
these  isles,  so  tender  and  succulent  ooubtthatplainneesmaybe  carried  too 
the  animal  food,  that  the  very  sim-  far,  and  that  John  Bull  has  yet  many 
pleat  operations  suffice  to  make  pala-  secrets  to  learn  in  the  art  coquinm' 
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ricL  In  roastinpf  no  one  oui  equal  him ;  the  latter  ocenp^ng  the  space  of  two 
and  aa  for  broiUng.  it  is  positively  not  hundred  and  sixteen  gallons.  This 
understood  out  of  tnese  isles: — bathe  steam,  if  applied  as  a  meehanlcal 
is  weak  at  firing ;  and  as  for  stewing,  force  undw  the  most  favoural^  con- 
it  is  purely  beyond  his  oomi)etenca  ditions  (ezpansiTely),  can  nuse  a 
Boiling,  what  of  it )  Much  praise  can-  weight  of  seventy-foor  Ions  one  foot 
not  be  awarded  to  British  cookery  on  high.  In  the  Cornish  steam-enirineB, 
that  score.  Boil,  indeed,  we  do,  but  where  Aiel  economy  is  earned  to  the 
much  too  furiously.  Strange,  in  the  highest  practicable  d^ree,  a  single 
land  where  steam  engines  weredi»>  bushel  or  coals  is  made  to  do  the  work 
covered,  where  the  economy  of  fuel,  of  fifty  strong  horses  labounng  for 
and  the  philosophy  of  latent  heat  are  a  dav.  Think  of  this !  Why  a  tho- 
se well  understood  and  applied  in  rouffh-bred  English  cook  will  throw 
matters  mechanical,  the  widest  pos-  weltnigh  a  bushel  of  coals  into  the 
Bible  departure  is  sanctioned— nav  range  before  she  can  boil  an  egg. 
enjoined — in  our  cookery.  We  don  t  Heat  equiyalent  to  the  labour  force 
want  our  female  cooks  to  understand  of  fifty  horses  for  a  day,  or,  according 
first  principles :  but  it  is  strange  that  to  another  way  of  putting  it^  one 
none  of  our  philosopher  cooks,  or  cook  hundred  and  ten  million  pounds 
philosophers,  should  oyer  haye  taken  weight,  raised  one  foot  high !  C^ 
need  of  the  obvious  fact,  that,  when  extravagance  and  absurdi^  go  far- 
water— set  over  a  fire,  in  an  open  or  ther) 

tightly  closed  vessel— boils,  it  can  be       It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  marvellsd  at 

nuuie  no  hotter,  however  great  the  that  old  Van  Helmont  and  Paracelsus 

eonsumption  of  fueL  and  however  assumed  the  existenoe  of  an  Archeus, 

furious  the  boiling,    if  this  obvious  or  individual  Bpirit-inteIligencc^  pro- 

fact  had  been  impressed  upon  the  siding  over  the  stomach.    A  mishike 

makers  of  cooking  ranges,  it  would  common  to  nearly  all  physiologists, 

have  influenced  the  construction  of  who,  branching  away  trom  oootem- 

the  latter ;  and  gradually  our  female  idation  of  the  functions  of  digestion, 

cooks — without reasoningat all,  which  nave  trenched  upon  gastronomy,  is 

we   deprecate — would    nave   boiled  this: — They  have  erroneously  limited 

with  less  frightful  expenditure  of  fuel  the  stomach  to  the  condition  oi  an 

Nor  is  waste  of  fuel  alone  in  question,  administrative    agent;    thev    have 

Many  culinary  processes^— all  the  va-  acted  too  much  in  the  way  of  saying 

rieties  of  stewing,  for  example — are  to  the  stomach,  "  Do  such  and  such  a 

best  performed  at  temperatures  con-  thing,"  when  do  it  the  stomach  musty 

siderably  below  boiling.   Of  this  class  if  at  all  within  its  competence.    For 

of  operations  British  cooks  have  not  our  part  we  are  not  sure  that  Van 

the  remotest  idea.  Beasoning  bein^  Helmont  and  Paracdsua  erred.    The 

who  contemplate  the  arg  coquinartOy  demonstration  has  yet  to  be  made 

from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  the  stomach  is  no^  endowed  with 

will   not   do   amiss  to   revolve  in  a  separate  intelligence;— a  reasoning 

their  minds  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  power  we  do  not  mean,  but  an  in- 

equivalents  of  fnrce.    The  fragment  stinct ;  for  at  times  the  st<Mnach  is 

of  coal  thrown  into  a  fire,  and  burned,  altogether  unreasonable— the  presid- 

and,  to  ordinary  apprehensions,  de-  ing  Archseus  rebelling  against  condi- 

stroyed,  is  merely  converted  into  other  tions  which  he  would,  if  reasonable, 

states,  invested  with  exactly  the  same  have  left  as  they  were.    The  stomach 

amount  of  physical  forces.  A  definite  must  not  be  reasoned  with,  but  concili- 

amount  of  coal  burned,  evolves  a  de-  ated — petted — ^and  sometimes  (hav- 

finite  amount  of  steam ;  that  steam  ing  its  own  tranquiUi^  of  mind  in 

is  composed  of  two  dements  held  to-  view)  even  deceived.  The  |»«siding 

gether  by  an  equivalent  attractive  intelligence  of  the  stomach  is  truly 

force  ;  and,  if  the  steam  be  turned  to  feminine  in  its  ways:  and  must  be 

account  as  a  mechanical  agent,  it  will  dealt  with  as  you  would  with  a  lady, 
display  the  same  equivalent  of  force       Nothing  in  the  form  of  untanned 

unaer  the  aspect  of  mechanical  work  skin  can  resist  the  potent  alchemy  of 

done.    It  is  demonstrated  by  philoso-  the  modem  eonfectioner^s  jelhr-pot 

phers  that  the  heat  evolved  from  a  We  have  heard  of  a  certain  French 

single  ounce  of  coal  is  sufficient  to  cook,  who  served  up  a  delicate  ragout 

-eonvert  a  pint  of  water  into  steam,  made  out  of  the  leg  aadiq)pec  leather 
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of  one  of  hk  mastar'B  boots.  It  majf  Majendie  was  amongst  the  first  to 
liave  been  so ;  bat  the  tan  one  would  question  the  extreme  nutritiTe  pro- 
have  imagined  troublesome  to  deal  perties  of  gelatine,  finding  that  dogs 
with.  White  kid-gloves  can  and  do  could  not  be  kept  many  weeks  alive 
make  excellent  jellies,  as  our  pastry-  upon  a  pure  gelatine  diet  Subse- 
cookB  can  teatify.  There  is  nothins  quently  to  the  French  Gelatine  Com- 
objectionable  in  kid-skin  per  se;  and,  mission  Inauiry,  liebig  and  Mulder 
ahould  the  glove  have  invested  at  investigatea  the  proximate  principle 
someearlierdlate  the  soft  palm  and  cor-  proteine,  stirring  up  a  very  pretty 
Alline  fingers  of  a  ladv,  the  jelly  would  quarrel  between  them ;  in  the  course 
come  all  the  more  redolent  of  love  and  of  which  the  Hessian  Baixm  consigned 
poetiT.  How  dashed  with  bitterness  his  brother  of  Utrecht  to  roroy  nva 
are  all  sublunary  things  1  Alas !  the  vxo  rifv  ynv  guyav  inafit  of  anger.  The 
•mailer  kind  of  ladiea  so-called  kid-  proteine  doctrine  since  has  been  torn 
gloves  are  made  chiefly  out  of  rat-  to  shreds  and  fragments.  Whether 
akinSb  The  smaller  the  hand  the  more  the  so-called  proteine  ought  to  be  re- 
ro^y  the  inference!  Parchment  trim-  garded  as  a  distinct  proximate  prin- 
minga  contribute  in  no  small  degree  dple  is  doubtful,  rhysiologists  are^ 
to  the  stock  of  a  London  pastry-cook's  for  the  most  part,  inclined  to  the  be- 
jelly-pot  It  is  said  that  a  hiatus  lief  that  there  is  something  in  the 
exists  in  the  jMrchment  documents  of  proteine  dfttrine,  but,  at  the  same 
the  PatentOmce;aboy  on  the  estab-  time,  tk^t  Liebig  and  his  school 
lishment  having  surreptitiously  taken  pushed  f^^  generalizations  too  far. 
doouments  away  and  sold  them  to  the  By  vLrtwB  or  these  generalizations,  it 
confectioners.  Very  good  jelly  (scien-  was  ruled  that  proteine  was  the 
tifically  speaking)  can  be  manufao-  starting  point  of  flesh  and  blood  for- 
tored  out  of  panchment ;  but,  any  mation ;  aftd  that  no  pabulum  could 
person  aunenaUe  to  sentim^it  in  the  contribute  toblood  and  flesh  formation 
slightest  degree,  would  spare  his  in  the  least  decree  which  had  not 
stomach  some  qualms  bv  not  inspect-  proteine  in  it.  Now,  there  is  no  pro- 
in£  the  manufacture  of  parchment  teine  in  selsAine,  wherefore  Liebig 
Absolutely  and  rationally  there  is  no-  and  his  school  supplied  a  reason  for 
thing  repulsive  in  the  idea  of  manu-  the  deduction  amved  at  by  Majendie 
factoring  ivory  dust  into  jelly;  but  and  the  French  commission.  Liebig, 
how  a  fair  creature — engased  m  soft  indeed,  even  denies  that  gelatine  can 
dalliance  with  a  jelly — would  pout  and  minister  to  the  respiratory  function ; 
make  wry  faces,  and  thrust  the  jeilv  briefly,  he  considers  gelatine,  when 
from  her,  if  told  (which  is  the  fafit),  swallowed,  to  do  more  harm  than 
that  most  of  the  ivory  dust  in  ques-  good.  This,  assuredly,  is  going  too 
tion  is  purchased  of  the  small-tooth  far.  Saythat  the  physiology  of  gela- 
comb  makers!                                   i  tine  is  not  understood,  and  you  will 

The  physiolog^r  and  culinary  his-  be  nearer  the  mark. 

tory  of  gelatine  is  well  worthy  the  Theexperimentumcmcis,  asitwas 

study  of  a  philosopher.    Existing  in  considered,  of  Migendie  and  the  other 

almost  every  part  of  every  animal,  commissioners,  really  only  goes  to  the 

anil  that  in  large  proportion,  it  is  ever  extent  of  proving  that  the  stomach  of 

found,  though  remarxably  soluble,  in  an  animal  likes  change,  and  will  not  be 

the  condition  of  a  solid.   It  has  never  tied  rigorously  down  to  one  unvarying 

yet  been  discovered  in  any  healthy  pro  vend ;  in  illustration  of  which  ac- 

animal  fluid.     More,  perhaps,  than  cept  the  following : — Some  years  aso 

any  other  article  of  food,  it  has  been  a  certain  starch  manufacturer  would 

the  fiftte  of  ffelatine,  to  come  in  for  an  have  laid  a  wager  ten  thousand  to 

extreme  of  both  praise  and  deprecia-  one  that  he  had  made  his  fortune  by 

tion.    There  was  a  time— and  that  anewwayof  fattening  pigs.  Wheatea 

perhaps  within  the  recollection  of  flour  we  all  know  to  ^  the  foundation 

many  of  us — when  gelatine  under  any  of  the  staff*  of  life ;  and  wheaten  flour 

form  was  held  to  be  the  quintessence  (chemical  refinements  tmheeded)  is 

of  animal  nutriment    Chemists  la-  made  up  of  starch  and  gluten  in  van- 

menied  the  stores  of  ^latine  wasted  able  proportiona    Starch  not  being  a 

in  bones;  and  forthwith,  Papin's  di-  proteine  compound,  holding  no  nitro- 

gesker  for  extracting  it,  began  to  find  gen  in  point  of  fact,  is  assumed  to 

place    in   weli-appoint^   kitchens,  minister  alone   to  the   respimto^ 
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AinctioiL  Gluten  has  been  regarded  mation  of  culinary  tastes  1  What 
as  the  Btrong  part  of  the  staff  of  lifOb  connexion  is  there  between  the  diet- 
Theoretically  there  seems  no  reason  etic  type  of  a  people  and  their  qualiii- 
vherefore  an  animal  capable  of  living  cations,  moral,  mental,  and  physical  I 
indefinitely  on  bread,  should  not  live  What  influence,  immediate  or  remote, 
indefinitely  on  extracted  gluten.  So  is  exercised  by  particular  dietetic  sya* 
thought  the  starch-maker.  As  starch  tems  on  posterity?  To  what  extent 
is  ordinarilv  manufactured  the  gluten  do  the  culinary  tastes  of  modem  raoea 
is  utterly  lost,  fermented  away,  and  differ  from  those  of  antiquity  1 
the  starch  particles  liberated.  The  looking  at  general  systems  of  cook- 
starch  maniuacturer,  on  whom  a  new  ery,  with  a  view  to  their  companaoo, 
light  had  dawned,  concluded  to  ex-  it  would  seem,  that  great  similarity  is 
tract  the  |^uten  bodily  and  fatten  recognizable  between  Roman  cook- 

gigs  with  it  He  reckoned  without  eiy,  towards  the  latter  days  of  the 
is  coUeaguea.  The  pigs  had  to  be  Empire,  and  that  of  the  modem  Chi- 
consulted.  He  considered  their  ac-  nese.  Both  systems  are  eminently 
quiescence  a  thins  to  be  taken  for  elaborate  and  artificial  The  aame 
granted.  He  erreo.  Voraciously  the  ]>artiality  for  eelatinous  matters  cha- 
pigs  attacked  their  gluten  at  first,  and  racterizes  botL  The  Chinaman's 
fattened  well  After  a  few  weeks  hankering  after  unclean  beasts  may 
they  grunted  dissatisfaction,  and  curL-  be  thought  at  first  to  be  a  distinguish- 
ed up  their  snouts.  After  a  few  Greeks  ing  characteristic.  Well,  it  does 
more  they  declined  the  gluten  alto-  not  seem  that  the  Romans  had 
gether ;  and  rather  than  partake  of  it  much  reason  to  plume  themselves  on 
they  died  with  piggish  obstinacy,  any  superiority  over  the  Celestials  on 
Mark  now  what  followed.  The  gluten  that  account  If  the  Romans  did  not 
which  pigs  would  not  eat  is  con*-  eat  dogs,  and  rats,  and  the  arch-enemy 
verted  into  a  fancy  material  dignified  of  rats,  they  ate  hedgehogs  commonly, 
with  a  fine  name,  and  sold  to  invalids  and  dormice  were  a  bonne  botiche  re- 
aa  a  strong  dietetic  restorative  !  served  for  f^te  days.  The  bSche  de 
Science  has  not  yet  proved  itself  mer,  or  sea-slug,  is  a  disgusting  crea- 
equal  to  the  task  of  determining  the  ture  of  the  ocean,  contributing  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  alimentary  nourishment  of  John  Chinaman;  but 
bodies  should  be  associated,  in  order  the  Romans  ate  cuttle-fish,  which  is 
to  constitute  a  perfect  aliment;  and  somewhat  nastier.  The  Romans  had 
this  counsels  the  propriety  of  frequent  their  "  garum"  and  *'  liquamen,''  both 
change.  At  all  periods  of  the  world's  liquid-products  of  the  deoompoeitioii 
history,  gelatine  has  formed  a  promi-  or  the  entrails  of  fish ;  whereas  the 
nent  part  of  human  aliment ;  and,  Chinese  manufacture  something  like 
considering  that  about  half  the  entire  it  out  of  decomposed  earth-wonna 
weight  of  an  animal  is  gelatine,  the  In  some  respects  the  Chinese  coisine 
theory  which  dogmaticaUv  asserts  its  is  superior  to  the  Roman, 
absolute  inutility,  is  surely  devoid  of  In  the  vulgarity  of  money  sqnan- 
foundation.  dering  without  taste,  in  the  fostering 
There  is  no  single  good  gift  of  Pro-  bizarre  conceits,  bordering  on  the 
vidence  which  may  not  be  wrought  verge  of  insanity,  the  system  of  cook- 
into  the  likeness  of  evil  by  human  ery  prevalent  at  Rome  during  the 
perversity.  The  qualities  of  agree^  latter  period  of  the  Empire  has  never 
able  savour  and  smell  may  be  made  been  equalled.  Heliogabalua  plumed 
to  cover  the  presence  of  materials  in-  himself  on  the  invention  of  sausages 
jurious,  or  even  poisonous :  neverthe-  filled  with  crabs,  lobsters,  and  dor« 
less,  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  mice ;  and  a  certain  iBsop — ^not  the 
that  whatever  is  agreeable  to  smeU  fable  maker,  but  a  comedian — had  the 
and  taste,  is  also  good  for  nutrition,  strange  conceit  of  spending  thousands 
This  concession  is  very  wide  in  sig-  of  pounds  over  a  dish  made  of  the 
nificance.  Many  articles  of  food  which  tong[ues  of  all  manner  of  expensive 
come  recommended  to  one  race,  with  talking  birds. 
all  the  eharms  of  flavour  and  odoun  Concerning  the  diet  of  the  Ro- 
are  to  another  utterly  repulsive ;  ana  mans — during  the  latter  period  of  the 
here  we  enter  upon  some  curious  con-  Empire  at  least — abundant  evidence 
siderations.  What  are  the  circum-  has  been  handed  down  to  poateritj 
•tances  which  contribute  to  the  for-  through  the  published  works  of  Api- 
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cius.  There  were  three  Apicii,  who  as  Hellenic  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
lived  at  different  times,  all  of  them  nationality :  it  was  called  Mvrrwrov, 
gourmands.  The  middle  Apicius  is  and  composed  of  cheese,  garlic,  and 
considered  to  have  been  the  author,  but  eggs  beaten  up  together.  The  Greeks 
the  probability  is  that  the  work  which  had^another  dish,  called  Opiov^  because 
bears  his  name  stands  in  the  same  rela-  it  was  served  up  in  fig-leaves,  eggs, 
tiontoMm  that  "Euclid's  Elements"  honey,  cheese,  and  rice  were  its  corn- 
do  to  Euclid  :  that  the  foundation  of  ponent  parts.  Athenaius  has  handed 
the  book  was  merely  due  to  his  pen,  down  a  full  account  of  an  Attic  feast, 
additions  having  been  made  by  sub-  Silphium,  supposed  to  be  asafoetida, 
sequent  writers.  The  Apician  trea-  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  leading 
tises,  at  any  rate,  have  always  been  component  of  both  food  and  sauces, 
considered  authentic,  to  the  extent  of  The  guests  must  have  had  strong  sto- 
representing  the  system  of  cookery  as  machs. 

it  was  during  the  latter  days  of  the       To  fancy  a  refined  and  poetic  race 

Empire.  partaking  of  these  things  is  almost 

There  are  some  conclusions  in  which  impossible.     Picture    to  yourself  a 

one  is  inclined  to  place  implicit  faith,  beautiful  Hetsera  thus  nourished.    It 

evidence  to  the    contrary  notwith-  makes  one's  very  hair  stand  on  end ! 

standing.    For  our  part,  we  believe,  By  a  sweet  euphemism  honied  words 

and  always  intend  to  believe,  des-  are  said  to  pass  between  lovers  when 

pite  any  amount  of  evidence,  that  they  meet.  Picture  to  yoiurself  bright  • 

some  connexion  subsists  between  re-  Phryne  redolent  of  asafoetida,  or  white 

fined  eating  and  drinking  and  refined  browed   Lais    breathing    alliaceous 

sentiment  and  manners.    Had  there  words  into  the  ear  of  Alexander ! 
lived  a  Grecian  Apicius  to  hand  down        As  for  the  Greeks  of  Homeric  times, 

to  posterity  a  full  statement  of  what  their  fare  was  substantial  and  simple, 

the  classic   Greeks  ate,  drank,  and  as  the  Blind  Man  of  Scio  testifies, 

avoided,  perhaps  our  own  unreasoned  To  the  critical  discrimination  of  Ma- 

eonclusions  would  have  been  substan-  dame  Dacier  we  owe  the  discovery 

tiated,  and  many  reflections  now  cast  that  Homer  only  alludes  to  boiled 

on  the  repulsiveness  of  Hellenic  cook-  meat  once.t 

ery  might  cease  to  be  applicable.  The  Time  and  space  admonish  us  to  lin- 
Spartan  war  diet  of  black  broth  is  not  ger  no  more  amidst  the  cloudy  re- 
a  case  in  point.  That,  doubtless,  was  cords  of  gastronomic  antiquity.  A 
a  political  institution,  established  bv  whole  mountain  of  books,  hunted  out 
Lycurgus.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  from  their  dark  recesses,  with  what 
gastronomy,  properly  so  called,  and  patient  industry,  alas !  the  reader 
We  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  hypo-  will  never  know,  admonishes  to  take 
thesis  of  a  certam  native  of  Sybaris,  a  passing  glance  at  the  capabilities  of 
who,  having  tasted  Spartan  black  our  ancestors  in  the  matter  of  dining, 
broth,  exclaimed,  "Now  do  I  perceive  It  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to 
why  it  is  that  Spartan  soldiers  en-  carry  our  investigations  back  to  the 
counter  death  so  joyfully :  dead  men  Danish,  much  less  the  Britannic  pe- 
require  no  longer  to  eat ;  black  broth  riod.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  crude 
is  no  longer  a  necessity."  But  where-  feeders  at  first,  but  for  some  time  an- 
fore  cast  such  aspersions  on  the  terior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  they 
pifXaq  Wfioc  1  According  to  Julius  imbibed  culinary  ideas  from  over  the 
Pollux,*  it  was  only  blood  thickened  water ;  so  that  when  the  Normans 
in  a  particular  way,  after  all ;  and  came  to  settle  permanently  amongst 
what,  pray,  is  modem  black-pudding  1  us,  the  new  gastronomic  regime  which 
More  aiflficulty  is  experienced  in  deal-  they  formally  inaugurated  was  not 
ing  with  Attic  fare.  It  is  stated  to  quite  a  novelty.  The  Norman  cuisine, 
Iiave  been  so  rough  and  coarse,  that  to  viewed  on  the  whole,  was  a  sort  of 
live  Arrorifpiuff,  that  is  to  say,  in  Athe-  foreshadowing  of  French  cookery  at 
niau  fashion,  was  said  in  the  way  of  the  present  time— highly  elaborate 
reproach  by  the  lonians.  One  dish  and  artificial.  In  one  respect,  how- 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  ever,  the  Norman  gustatory  taste  dif- 
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roasted  in  his  feathers,  and  his  head  attendant  squires,  was  delegated  to 

sometimes  gilt ;  a  taste  quaint  and  menials.    Jesters  occupied  the  place 

grotesque  indeed,  but  not  like  many  which  bards  whilom  had  filled.    Of 

culinary  Roman  tastes,  foul  and  vi-  former  table  joys  big  joints  remained, 

cioojs.  Thp  crane,  too,  was  a  favoured  but  heraldic  "sotilties*'  had  departed. 

delicacy.    ChiyaJric  culinary  art  al-  Rude  plenty  characterised  the  board, 

'ways  snowed  a  leaning  towards  lar^e  but  it  was  mingled  with  coarseness. 

blrda — pity  Columbus  had  not  yet  dis-  Oriental  splendour  at  meals  was  a 

covered  America  and  brought  to  light  tradition ;  the  feathered  peacock,  if 

the  turkey.  seen  at  times,  was  seen  only  to  be 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  chi-  gibed  at.  The  "Book  of  Cury"  be^n 
▼alryhad  all  the  ^oiirmam/t^to  itself,  to  be  irreverently  superseded.  Old 
By  no  means.  Holy  men,  ecclesias-  luxuries  of  the  table,  departed  or  de- 
tical  as  well  as  secular,  patronized  parting,  had  not  yet  found  a  substi- 
warmly  the  culinary  art.  Tne  feather-  tute  in  the  refinemeilts  due  to  the  re- 
clad  p^UK)ck  was  no  stranger  to  the  sources  of  a  manufacturing  age. 
monastic  dining  halls.  Pope  Julius  Wehavementioned  that  the  Book  of 
III.  was  partial  to  the  regal  bird,  Cury  was  fast  being  superseded.  True 
which  incited  him  once  to  blasphemy.  English  cookery  Dooks  mav  be  re- 
Be  it  understood,  by  way  of  premoni-  garded  as  an  institution  of  tne  Eliza- 
tion,  that  Pope  Julius  was  one  who  mav  bethan  age  :  those  dear  old  books,  so 
be  said  to  have  clothed  himself  with  quaint,  ana  confused,  and  solemn, 
curses  as  with  a  garment:  he  had  a  half  dietetic,  quarter  medical,«  quarter 
habit  of  swearing.  It  happened  on  a  necromantic,  wherein  food,  physic^ 
certain  occasion  that  the  noly  father  necromancy^  and  wajrs  of  exorcising 
had  been  partaking  of  a  peacock  at  the  devil  mmgle  so  amusingly.  Mauy 
dinner.  He  liked  it  much,  and  having  of  these  Elizabethan  cookery  books 
taken  his  fill,  commanded  that  the  are  bulky,  but  they  prove  by  matter 
remains  might  be  set  aside  and  pre-  extraneous  to  the  subject  m  hand, 
sented  again  at  supper.  Supper-time  how  meagre  was  the  cookery  lore  of 
came,  and  with  it  another  peacock,  that  period.  All  of  them  contain  medi- 
hot  and  smoking.  "  Where  is  my  cold  cal  and  surgical  receipts,  of  course,  as 
peacock  V^  demanded  the  Pope  tJulius.  well  as  mere  precepts  of  cookery.  We 
Aias  !  it  was  eaten — ^which  his  holi-  do  not  quarrel  witn  it ;  believing  that 
neas  being  told,  he  began  to  curse  and  dietetics  have  been  too  much  neglect- 
swear,  as  was  his  custom  when  angered  ed.  The  aim  is  eood  enough,  but  the 
to  do,  imtil  a  cardinal  standing  by  achievement  is  aoominable.  Talk  of 
blushed  for  very  shame,  and,  according  Spartan  black  broth,  why  it  must 
to  Hollinshed,  remonstrated.  '*  Let  have  been  as  nectar  and  ambrosia,  by 
not  your  Holiness,"  said  he,  ^^I  pray  comparison  with  many  triumphs  of 
you,  be  so  moved  with  a  matter  of  so  dietetic  cookery  held  in  repute  about 
smadl  weight"  Then  thus  Pope  Julius  this  period.  Thephilosopuicgastro- 
anawering  againe,  replied,  '^  What !  if  nome,  who,  casually  glancmg  over  the 
God  was  so  angrye  for  one  apple  that  farrago  of  incongruous  things  which 
he  caste  our  first  parents  out  of  Para-  enter  into  these  formularies  of  medi- 
dise  for  ye  same,  whie  may  I  not,  being  cal  dietetics,  thinks  he  has  had  enough 
his  vicar,  be  angrye  then  for  a  pea-  of  them,  and  feels  inclined  to  shut 
cocke,  sithen  a  peacocke  is  a  greater  the  book,  may  profitably  take  counsel 
matter  than  an  appla"*  with  himself,  and  think  again.    He 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  correspond-  will  discover  the  remnant  of  a  half- 

ence  between  the  decline  of  chivalry  smothered  superstition  pervading  the 

and  the  decline  of  gastronomy.    We  whole,  mingled   with  something  of 

have  seen  to  how  high  a  degree  of  the  repulsive,  but  with  still  more  of 

splendour  the  ars  cuHnaria  was  raised  the  quaint  and  ridiculous, 

by  Richard  II.    That  epoch  corres-  British  cookery  books,  written  in 

ponded  with  the  golden  age  of  chivalry,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 

&y  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession  to  turies,  afford  a  passing  commentary 

the  throne  chivalry  hadweU-nigh  died  on  the  marketless  condition  of  Eng- 

out.   Carving,  no  longer  performed  by  land  in  those  days.    What  yould  be 
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per   herbs.    Nor  was  the  following  when  ii 

"  candle  to  comfort  y*  stornacke,  good  slices  c 

for  an  olde  man^'*  amiss  for  the  year  it  soke 

1595  :  "Takea  pinte  of  good  Miisca-  good,  s 

diiie,  and  as  much  of  good  stale  ale ;  speakii 

mingle  them  together ;  then  take  the  quality 

yolkes  of  twelve  or  thirteene  egges,  hardly 

newe    layde ;   beat  well  the  egges,  general 

firste  by  themselves,  with  y*  wine,  whilst 

and  ale,  and  so  boyle  it  together,  and  cookery 

put  thereto  a  quarteme  of  suger,  and  dilectio 

a  fewe  whole  mace  ;  and  so  stirre  it  to  the  < 
well  til  it  seethe  a  good  while  ;  and 


THE  IRISH  POOR  LJ 

Ahoko   the   numerous  institutions  making 

founded  by  the  State  within  the  last  residen 

thirty  years,    designed  to  amelior-  the  da; 

ate  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  adminii 

people,  none  has  had  a  more  import-  ment,  i 

ant  or  difficult  field  of  operation  than  has  bee 

the  Poor  Law  system.    It  has  been  local  g 

put  to  the  test  of  se  veral  extraordinary  muni  ty 

erises,  and  although  more  than  once  almost 

unequal  to  the  strain  of  famine,  on  the  ceii 

the  most  trying  of  such  occasions  it  only  ex 

did  a  great  deiu  more  than  was  anti-  vision  i 

cipatea  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  has  fou 

visitation.    By  gradual  improvements  keep  tb 

and  extensions  it  has  been  made  to  ing  ord 

include  ample  provision  for  the  relief  too,  the 

and  proper  treatment  ofthe  sick  poor,  first  pr 

tie  infirm,  and  children.  Exceptional  heartily 

circumstances  have  been  admitted,  in  and  Ice 

contradiction  of  the  fundamental  prin-  out  hor 

ciple  of  the  scheme,  wherein  succour  would 

may  be  given  to  persons  outside  the  they  h 

workhouses.  Arrangements  have  been  a  word 

liberally  entered  into  for  the  educa-  abuses 

tion  of  the  young,  and  sufficient  gua-  nature, 

rantees  given  for  the  religious  safety  and  ha 

of  the  inmates  of  rival  creeds.    Spi-  former 

ritual  teachers  have  been  adequately  when  A 

salaried  for  each,  and  every  reasonable  to  the  i 

facility  afforded  them  for  prosecuting  beggars 

their  duties.    Commodious  buildings  gangs 

have  risen  in  every  part  of  the  coun-  public ' 

try,  within  easy  reach  of  the  districts  upon  o 

where  destitution  is  most  to  be  feared;  oiten  i 

and  the  regulations  as  to  food,  cloth-  race  of 

ing,  and  lodging  have  gone  to  the  ut-  paralys 

most  limit  of  that  rude  comfort,  the  fiance  i 

overstepping  of  which,  in  obedience  degree 

to  any  spurious  sentiment  of  bcnevo-  averted 

lence,  would  be  to  offer  a  temptation  to  the  st£ 

idleness  and  unthrift,  and  to  demoral-  fore,  ^\ 

ize  the  agricultural  community,  by  was  he 
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clothing,  salaries  of  officers,  and  all  ought  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the 

other  expenses,  for  the  year  1859,  exceptionid  cases  in  which  it  is  at 

;^13,719.  Numberrelieved— in-door,  present  permitted. 

153,706;  out-door,  5,425.    For  1860,  In  Sir  George  Nicholls'  valuable 

maintenance  and  general  expenditure,  "History  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  in 

jS272,652,  which,  together  with  sa-  connexion  with  the  condition  of  the 

lanes  and   rations  of  officers,    and  people,"  a  work  which  every  guardian 

sundries,  amounted   to   a   total   of  and  gentleman  ofproperty  should  now 

j^54,531.  Numberrelieved— in-door,  make  himself  acquainted  with,  the 

173,549:  out-door,  8,965.  The  greater  end  to  be  attained  b^  a  poor  law  is 

cost  of  food  in  the  latter  year  must  defined  as  the  relieving  of  the  com- 

not  be  forgotten  in  contrasting  the  munity  from  the  demoralization,  as 

outlay.    It  is  also  of  importance  to  well  as  danger,  consequent  on  the  pre- 

state  that,  while  there  was  an  increase  valence  of  extensive  and  unmitigated 

in  1860,  under  the  head  of  in-main-  destitution,  and  "to  do  this  in  such  a 

tenance  and  clothing,  of  ^^38,480,  un-  way  as  shall  have  the  least  possible 

der  the  heading  of  out-door  relief,  tendency  to  create  the  evil  which  it  is 

the  increase  amounted  only  to;£2,275,  sought  to  ^ard  against."    This  may 

from  which   the   conclusion   arises,  seem  a  truism ;  and  yet  it  is  the  very 

that,  even  in  periods  of  very  extensive  thing  that  a  number  of  influential  per- 

and  severe  destitution,  a  lax  and  un-  sons,  whose  station  lends  their  per- 

limitedresort  to  out-door  relief  is  un-  verted  judgment  mischievous  influ- 

neoessary.  ence,  are   at   present   disregardioff. 

Before  showing  more  fully  the  bear-  They  desire  wnat  they  call  amena- 

ing  which  these  facts  have  upon  re-  ments  in  the  administration  of  the 

cent  inquiries  before  the  Parliament-  Poor  Law,  which  would  have  a  ten- 

anr  Committee,  it  will  be  well  to  dency  to  produce  the  evils  which  a 

adduce  the  experience  of  those  best  poor  law  should  be  framed  with  an 

acquainted  witn  the  operations  of  the  especial  view  to  curing.    Instead  of 

Poor  Law  in  the  sister  country  on  discouraging  pauperism,  these  new 

the   serious  question  whether  out-  arrangements  would  rapidly  increase 

door  relief  should  be  more  largely  in-  it,  would  render  it  an  institution  of 

troduced.    The  Irish  reader  cannot  the  country,  a  thing  fostered,  pam- 

need  to  be  informed  that  the  Boman  pered,  and  perpetuated.    It  is  at  this 

Catholic  bishops,  at  their  late  meet-  moment  our  pride  that,  besides  the 

ing  in  Dublin^  drew  up  a  petition,  infirm  and  very  young,  our  number  of 

embodying  their  views  at  length  upon  poor  dependent  upon  the  rates  for 

several  rstdical  changes  in  the  roor  support  is  greatly  fewer,  in  proportion 

Law  system,  and   among  the   rest  to  the  population,  than  the  poor  of 

claimed  a  larger  scope  for  Boards  of  En^^land  and  Scotland  to  theirs ;  but. 

Guardians  in  the  administration  of  under  the  system  proposed  by  an  in- 

out-door  relief.    Before  noticing  their  fluential  party,  this  honourable  dis- 

representations,  let  us  consult   our  tinction  would,  be  lost.    Whole  vil- 

neighbours  on  the   point,  and   see  lages  would  be  put  in  receipt  of  out- 

whether  Englishmen,  after  practically  door  relief  ere  six  months  passed, 

testing  both  plans,  of  in-door  and  where  at  present  the  people  arestrug- 

out-door,  agree  with  the  dignitaries  gling  through  life — very  laboriously, 

referred  to,  or  with  the  Irish  Poor  indeed,  and  suffering  extreme  priva- 

Law  Commissioners,  with  the  forty-  tions   occasionally,    notwithstanding 

one  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  replied  which,  however,  it  is  better,  both  for 

to  their  circular  as  has  been  stated,  society  and  theindividuals  themselves, 

with  the  members  of  the  North  ana  that  they  should  continue  to  prefer 

South  Dublin  Union  Boards,  who  have  their  hard  battle  with  adverse  circum- 

passed  resolutions  strongly  condem-  stances  to  the  loss  of  every  manly  and 

natory  of  out-door  relief,  and  with  Mr.  proper  feeling,  which  would  follow 

0*Shaughnes9y,  the  intelligent  clerk  their  acceptance  of  public  charity, 

of  the  Cork  Union,  who,  on  his  ex-  Place  the  temptation  of  out-door  re- 

amination  before  the  Select   Com-  lief  before  these  people,  and  they  will 

mittee,  seems  to  have  disappointed  eagerly  catch  at  it,  ceasing  from  that 

his  party,  and  disconcerted  Mr.  John  moment  to  put  forth  their  former 

Francis   Maguire.  by  declaring,   in  exertions,  or  to  husband  what  they 

positive  terms,  taat  out-door  relief  earn.    To  acknowledge  that  other* 
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and  as  for  broiling,  it  is  poeitiTely  not  hundred  and  nzteen  gwiaa.    TV« 

understood  out  of  these  isles: — but  he  steam,  if  appbed  as  a  mer  hsaii  ■» 

is  wcAk  at  firing ;  and  as  for  stewing,  force  under  the  nioel  fii^oarahlt  ttm- 

it  IS  purely  beyond  his  comiwtenea  ditions  (ezpaasiTeiy),    aaa 

Boiling,  what  of  it  %  Much  praise  can-  weiffht  of  seTentj-fonr  toot 

not  be  awarded  to  British  cookery  on  hish.    In  the  Oomisli  atcaai 

that  score.    Boil,  indeed,  we  do,  but  where  fbel  eoonmny  is  cvri^  l»  ch« 

much  too  furiously.    Strange,  in  the  highest  practieable  degrea*  a  ancW 

land  where  steam  engines  were  dia-  bushel  oi  eoals  is  madetodatbrwwt 

ooTered,  where  the  economy  of  fuel,  of  fifty  strong  borMS  laihiiMi  lag  fcr 

and  the  philosophy  of  latent  heat  are  a  dar.    Think  of  this*    Wkrr  a  tW> 

80  well  understood  and  applied  in  rouffh-bred  English  eook  will  Ifan 

matters  mechanical,  the  widest  poa-  well-nigh  a  bmdiel  of  eoak  inta  U» 

Bible  departure   is   sanctioned— nar  range  before  aha  ean  boil  as  «v 

enjoined — in  our  cookery.    We  don  t  Heat  equiral 


luiraleat  to  the  Kabov 

want  our  female  cooks  to  understand  of  fifty  hones  for  a  day«  or, 

first  principles :  but  it  is  strange  that  to  another  way  of  paftttBg  is»  ea* 

noneofourphiiooopheroook8,orcook  hundred    and   ten   nillioa    P**^ 

philosophers,  should  ever  have  taken  weight,  raised  one  fool  high !    Caa 

need  of  the  obvious  fact,  that,  when  extravagaDce  and  abswdity  §•  1m- 

water—set  oyer  a  fire,  in  an  open  or  therl 

tightly  dosed  vessel— boils,  h  can  be       It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  marviil  4  u 

made  no  hotter,  however  great  the  that  old  Van  Helmootaad  T 

consumption  of  fueL  and  however  assnmed  the  eif sfmf  of  an 

furious  the  boiling,    if  this  obvious  or  individual  apiTit-intePigi  nea^ 

fact  had  been  impressed  upon  the  siding  over  the  stoaadL    A 

midcers  of  cooking  ranges,  it  would  common  to  nearly  all 

have  influenced  the  construction  of  whov  branching  away 

the  latter ;  and  gradually  our  female  plation  of  the  functioBa  of 

cooks— without  reasoning  at  all,  which  iiave  trenched  upon  gastr 

we   deprecate— would    have   boiled  this :— They  have  erroiMsnasiy  liwt#d 

with  less  frightful  expenditure  of  fuel  the  stomach  to  the  eondittea  «f  sn 

Nor  is  waste  of  fuel  alone  in  Question,  administrative    ageat ;    tWv 

Many  culinary  processes — all  the  va-  acted  too  much  in  the  way  eC 

rieties  of  stewing,  for  example— are  to  the  stomach,  **  Do  sorh  and 

best  performed  at  temperatures  con-  thing,'*  when  do  it  the  aSomach 

siderably  below  boiling.   Of  this  daas  if  at  all  within  its  ooapetenoiL 

of  operations  British  cooks  have  not  our  part  we  are  not  sore  thai 

the  remotest  idea  Reasoning  bein^  Helmont  and  Pteaeehnv  erred. 

who  contemplate  the  an  coquinaruM,  demonstration  has  yet  to  be 

from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  the  stomach  is  noT  < 

will   not  do   amiss  to   revolve  in  a  separate  intelhgenee;' 

their  minds  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  power  we  do  not  mean,  but  aa 

equivalents  of  force.    The  fragment  stinct ;  for  at  timea  the  alei 

of  coal  thrown  into  a  fire,  and  burned,  altogether  unreasonablo— the 

and,  to  ordinary  apprehensions,  de-  ing  Archanis  rebelliac  mttmam 

atroyed,  is  merely  converted  into  other  tions  which  he  would,  if 

states,  invested  with  exactly  the  same  have  left  as  they  were.    Tbc 

amount  of  ph3r8ical  forcesL  A  definite  must  not  be  reasoned  with,  hot 

amount  of  coal  burned,  evolves  a  de-  ated— petted— and  tcuitiimn 

finite  amount  of  steam ;  that  steam  ing  ite  own  tranqnillily  of 

is  composed  of  two  elemento  held  to-  view)  even  deceived.  The 

sether  by  an  equivalent  attractive  intelligence  of  the  aloa 

force  ;  and,  if  the  steam  be  turned  to  feminine  in  ita  ways; 

account  as  a  mechanical  agent,  it  will  dealt  with  as  you  would  with  •  lai^ 
display  the  same  equivalent  df  force       Nothing  in  the  form  of  waenaoi . 

unaer  the  aspect  of  mechanical  work  skin  ean  mist  the  polel  akhemy  • '' 

done.    It  is  demonstrated  by  phikso-  the  modem  eenfeetioaer'o  je^-p« 

rm  t 


phers  that  the  heat  evolved  from  a    We  have  heard  of 

amgle  ounce  of  coal  is  sufficient  to    eook,  who  served  upadeik—a 

eoDvert  a  pint  of  water  into  steam,    made  out  of  the  leg  nM 
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of  one  of  luB  master's  boots.  It  may  Majendie  was  amongst  the  first  to 
have  been  so ;  bat  the  tan  one  would  question  the  extreme  nutritive  pro- 
have  imagined  troublesome  to  deal  perties  of  gelatine,  finding  that  oogs 
with.  White  kid-gloves  can  and  do  could  not  be  kept  manv  weeks  alive 
make  excellent  jellies,  as  our  pastry-  upon  a  pure  gelatine  diet  Subse- 
co<^  can  testify.  There  is  nothins  quently  to  the  French  Gelatine  Com- 
objectionable  in  kid-skin  per  u;  and,  mission  Inauiry,  Liebig  and  Mulder 
ahoold  the  glove  have  invested  at  investigated  the  proximate  principle 
Bomeearlierdate  the  soft  palm  and  cor-  proteine,  stirring  up  a  very  pretty 
alliBe  fingers  of  a  hid v,  the  jeUy  would  quarrel  between  them ;  in  the  course 
oome  all  the  more  redolent  of  love  and  of  which  the  Hessian  Baron  consigned 
poetiy.  How  dashed  with  bitterness  his  brother  of  Utrecht  to  roirov  nva 
are  all  sublunary  thinffs !  Alas !  the  vro  ri|v  y«v  /ifyay  in  afit  of  anger.  The 
■mailer  kind  of  ladier  so-called  kid-  proteine  doctrine  since  has  l^en  torn 
gloves  are  made  chiefly  out  of  rat-  to  shreds  and  fragments.  Whether 
skins.  The  smaller  the  hand  the  more  the  so-called  proteine  ought  to  be  re- 
ro^y  the  inference  1  Parehment  trim-  gardedas  a  distinct  proximate  prin- 
minga  contribute  in  no  small  degree  eiple  is  doubtful.  Pnysiologists  are, 
to  the  stock  of  a  London  pastry-cook's  for  the  m€«£  part,  inclined  to  the  be- 
jelly-pot  It  is  said  that  a  hiatus  lief  that  toere  ie  something  in  the 
ejcista  in  the  parchment  documents  of  proteine  dfttrine,  but,  at  the  same 
the  Patent  Office;  a  boy  on  the  estab-  time,  that  Liebig  and  his  school 
Ushment  having  surreptitiously  taken  pushed  ^^  geueralizations  too  far. 
documents  away  and  sold  them  to  the  By  virtin  or  these  generalizations,  it 
confectioners.  Very  good  jelly  (scien-  was  ruled  that  proteine  was  the 
tifically  speaking)  can  be  manufao-  starting  point  of  flesh  and  blood  for- 
tured  out  of  panchment ;  but,  any  mation ;  aad  that  no  pabulum  could 
person  amenable  to  sentiment  in  the  contribute  to  blood  and  flesh  formatioa 
slightest  degree,  would  spare  his  in  the  least  degree  which  had  not 
stomach  some  qualms  bv  not  inspect-  proteine  in  it  Now,  there  is  no  pro- 
ing  the  manufacture  of  parchment  teine  in  selalhie,  wherefore  Liebig 
Absolutely  and  rationallv  there  is  no-  and  his  school  supplied  a  reason  for 
thing  repulsive  in  the  idea  of  manu-  the  deduction  amved  at  by  Majendie 
facturing  ivory  dust  into  jell^ ;  but  and  the  French  commission.  Liebig, 
how  a  fair  creature — engaged  m  soft  indeed,  even  denies  that  gelatine  can 
dalliancewithajelly— -would  pout  and  minister  to  the  respiratory  function ; 
make  wry  faces,  and  thrust  the  jellv  briefly,  he  considers  gelatine,  when 
from  her,  if  told  (which  is  the  fa^t),  swallowed,  to  do  more  harm  than 
that  most  of  the  ivory  dust  in  ques-  |ood.  This,  assuredly,  is  going  too 
tion  is  purohasedof  the  snuill*tooth  far.  Say  that  the  physiology  of  gela- 
comb  makers !                                   i  tine  is  not  understood,  and  you  will 

The  physiologjr  and  culinary  his-  be  nearer  the  mark, 
tory  of  gelatine  is  well  worthy  the       The  experimentum  crucis,  as  it  was 

■tudy  of  a  philosopher.    Existing  in  considered,  of  Majendie  and  the  other 

almost  every  ]Murt  of  every  animal,  commissioners^  really  only  goes  to  the 

and  that  in  large  proportion,  it  is  ever  extent  of  proving  that  the  stomach  of 

found,  though  remarkably  soluble,  in  an  animal  likes  change,  and  will  not  be 

the  condition  of  a  solid.   It  has  never  tied  rigorously  down  to  one  unvarying 

yet  been  discovered  in  any  healthy  provend ;  in  illustration  of  which  ae- 

animal  fluid.     More,  perhaps,  than  cept  the  following : — Some  years  aao 

any  other  article  of  food,  it  has  been  a  certain  starch  manufacturer  would 

the  ^te  of  ffelatine,  to  come  in  for  an  have  laid  a  wager  ten  thousand  to 

extreme  <^  Doth  praise  and  deprecia-  one  that  he  had  made  his  fortune  by 

tion.    There  was  a  time— and  that  anewwayof  fattening  pigs.  Wheatea 

perhaps  within  the  recollection  of  flour  we  all  know  to  be  the  foundation 

many  of  us — when  gelatine  under  any  of  the  staff  of  life ;  and  wheaten  flour 

form  was  held  to  be  the  quintessence  (chemical  refinements  unheeded)  is 

of  animal  nutriment    Chemists  la-  made  up  of  starch  and  gluten  in  vari- 

mented  the  stores  of  ^latine  wasted  able  proportiona    Starch  not  being  a 

in  bones ;  and  forthwith,  Papin*s  di-  proteme  compound,  holding  no  nitro- 

geater  for  extracting  it,  began  to  find  gen  in  point  of  fact,  is  assumed  to 

place    ia   well-^ppoiated   kitchena  minister  alone  to  the   rsspiratoiy 
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toicUon.    Gluten  has  been  regarded  mation  of  enluutfy  tmimt 

88  the  strong  part  of  the  staff  of  life,  connexion  is  there  bet vccs  ike  dirt- 

Theoretically  there  seems  no  reason  etic  type  of  a  people  and  ibeu'  q 

vherefore  an  animal  capable  of  living  cations,  moral,  mental,  and  phy 

indefinitely  on  bread,  should  not  live  What  influence,  immadtaie  or  n 

indefinitely  on  extracted  gluten.    So  is  exercised  by  particuUrdiaUtK  ^v 

thought  the  starch-maker.  As  starch  terns  on  poeterity  f    To  vkat 

is  ordinarilv  manufactured  the  gluten  do  the  cuunaiy  tastes  of  modcf 

is  utterly  lost,  fermented  away,  and  differ  from  those  of  antique  I 
the  starch  particles  liberated.    The       Looking  at  general  ^sieflMv 

starch  manufacturer,  on  whom  a  new  ery,  with  a  view  to  their  nMifTii^ 

light  had  dawned,  concluded  to  ex-  it  would  seem  that  great  liaiJanty  is 

tract  the  ^uten  bodily  and  fatten  recognisable  between  Bobmb  euua- 

gigs  with  it    He  reckoned  without  ery,  towards  the  latter  days  «l  the 

is  colleagues.    The  pigs  had  to  be  Empire,  and  that  of  the  neacrB  C  l.- 

eonsulted    He  considered  their  ac-  nese.     Both  systems  aiv  efniasAi-y 

quiescence  a  thins  to  be  taken  for  elaborate  and  artifictaL     The  aaat 

granted.    He  errea.   Voraciously  the  partiality  for  flelatiaoias  maflrw  ct^ 

pigs  attacked  their  gluten  at  first,  and  racterijes   both.      The   dunaaaat 

fattened  welL    After  a  few  weeks  hankering  after  UDcieaa  liaia 

they  grunted  dissatisfaction,  and  curl-  be  thought  at  first  to  be  a  dista] 

ed  up  their  snouts.  Afterafew#eeks  ing    characteriatic.      WeU»   ft 

more  they  declined  the  gluten  alto-  not  seem   that   the    P^^aag    hU 

gether ;  and  rather  than  partake  of  it  mudi  reason  to  plome  Uieaseelvia  «• 

they  died  with  piggish   obstinacy,  any  superiority  over  the  CckaDak  rm 

Mark  now  what  followed.  The  gluten  that  aooount    If  the  Rooiaaa  d«d  ».t 

which  pigs  would  not  eat  is  con-  eat  dogs,  and  rata,  and  the  ardi-eaeey 

verted  into  a  fanqr  material  dignified  of  rats,  they  ate  hedgehoffi  iumjim  t 

with  a  fine  name,  and  sold  to  invalids  and  dormice  were  a  bonne  htomrke  rv 

as  a   strong    dietetic    restorative  I  served  for  fBte  daya    The  McA^  *3# 

Science  has  not  yet  proved  itself  in«r,  or  sea-slug,  is  a  disgartu^  cr^a- 

equal  to  the  task  of  determining  the  ture  of  the  ooeaiL  oontrihutiag  u:  it« 

circumstances  under  which  alimentary  nourishment  of  John  Clunaaaa 

bodies  should  be  associated,  in  order  the  Bomans  ate  cotiie-fisK,  w 

to  constitute  a  perfect  aliment;  and  somewhat  nastier.    The 

this  counsels  the  propriety  of  frequent  their  *'  ganim"  and  ^  hgrnsifn,'  U  c  a 

change.    At  all  periods  of  the  world's  liquid  products  of  the  dKvnpuibV  m 

history,  gelatine  has  formed  a  promi-  or  the  entrails  of  fiah  ;  wbmaa  \tm 

nent  part  of  human  aliment ;  and,  Chinese  manufacture  aomeihiaf  b4a 

considering  that  about  half  the  entire  it  out  of  deoompoeed  eaitb-wi 

weight  of  an  animal  is  gelatine,  the  In  some  respects  the  Chinese 

theory  which  dogmaticallv  asserts  its  is  superior  to  the  Roman. 
absolute  inutility,  is  surely  devoid  of       In  the  vuljpari^  of  noswr 

foundation.  dering  without  taste,  in  the 

There  is  no  ttngle  good  gift  of  Pro-  bixarre   conceits,   ^'^^^^^ng 

▼idenoe  which  may  not  be  wrought  verge  ofinsaaity,  the  ifystea  of  ccc^ 

into  the  likeness  of  evil  by  human  ery  prevalent  at  Borne  dnm^  im 

perversity.    The  qualities  of  agree-  latter  period  of  the  Empire  hi 

able  savour  and  smell  may  be  made  been  equalled.    HeliogahafaH 

to  cover  the  presence  of  materials  in-  himself  on  the  invcsiUoQ  of 

jurious,  or  even  poisonous:  neverthe-  filled  with  erafaa,  lobslenw 

less,  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  mice  ;  and  a  certain 

that  whatever  lb  agreeable  to  smell  fable  maker,  bnt  a  001 

and  taste,  is  also  good  for  nutrition,  strange  conceit  of  speodinc 

This  concession  is  very  wide  in  sig-  of  pounds  over  a  dish  mttda  of  tss 

nificanoe.  Many  articles  of  food  whidi  tong[iiesof  all  manner  of  npf^  t 

come  recommended  to  ooe  race,  with  talking  birds. 
all  the  charms  of  flavour  and  odoui^       Concerning   the  dint  of  tW  Iw- 

are  to  another  utterly  repulsive ;  and  mans— during  the  klter  periM  rf  »^t 

here  we  enter  upon  some  curious  con-  Empire  at  Icaat — abondBiit  mdii  ■ 

aideratioos.     What  are  the  circum-  has  been  handed  down  Vn  p^btr*^ 

stances  which  contribute  to  the  for-  throqgh  the  piMnHtd  wcrka  «f  Ayi 
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riii^  There  wero  three  Apicii,  who  as  Hellenic  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
lived  at  different  times,  all  of  them  nationality :  it  was  called  Mi;rra>roy. 
gonrmands.  The  middle  Apicius  is  and  composed  of  cheese,  garlic,  and 
r^>nsidered  to  have  been  the  author,  but  eggs  beaten  u  p  toget  he  r.  ^le  Greeks 
the  probability  is  that  the  work  which  had  another  dish,  called  epio v,  because 
beard  his  name  stands  in  the  same  rola-  it  was  served  up  in  fig-leaves,  eggs, 
tion  tohim  that  "Euclid's  Elements"  honey,  cheese,  and  rice  were  its  corn- 
do  to  Euclid  :  that  the  foundation  of  ponent  parts.  Athenseus  has  handed 
the  book  was  merely  due  to  his  pen,  down  a  full  account  of  an  Attic  feast. 
additions  having  been  mode  by  sub-  Silj>hium,  supposed  to  be  asafoetida, 
sequent  writers.  The  Apician  trca-  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  leading 
titfcs,  at  any  rate,  have  always  been  component  of  both  food  and  sauces. 
considered  authentic,  to  the  extent  of  The  guests  must  have  had  strong  sto- 
re presenting  the  system  of  cookery  as  machs. 

it  was  during  the  latter  days  of  the  To  fancy  a  refined  and  poetic  race 

Empire.  partaking  of  these  things  is  almost 

Thereare  some  conclusions  in  which  impossible.     Picture    to  yourself  a 

one  is  inclined  to  place  implicit  faith,  beautiful  Hetaera  thus  nourished.    It 

evidence  to  the    contrary  notwith-  makes  one's  very  hair  stand  on  end ! 

standing.     For  our  part,  we  believe,  By  a  sweet  euphemism  honied  words 

iia<l  always  intend  to  believe,  des-  arc  said  to  pass  between  lovers  when 

pite  any  amount  of  evidence,  that  they  meet  Picture  to  vourself  bright 

bome  connexion  subsists  between  re-  Phryne  redolent  of  asafoetida,  or  white 

fined  eating  and  drinking  and  refined  browed   Lais    breathing    alliaceous 

Hpntiment  and  manners.    Had  there  words  into  the  car  of  Alexander ! 

lived  a  Grecian  Apicius  to  hand  down  As  for  the  Greeks  of  Homeric  times, 

to  i>osterity  a  full  statement  of  what  their  fare  was  substantial  and  simple, 

the  classic  Greeks  ate,  drank,  and  as  the  Blind  Man  of  Scio  testifies. 

avoided,  perhaps  our  own  unreasoned  To  the  critical  discrimination  of  Ma- 

ri  mclasions  would  have  been  substan-  dame  Dacier  we  owe  the  discovery 

tinted,  and  many  reflections  now  cast  that  Homer  only  alludes  to  boiled 

on  the  repulsiveness  of  Hellenic  cook-  meat  once.t 

ory  might  cease  to  be  applicable.  The  Time  and  si)ace  admonish  us  to  lin- 
S))artan  war  diet  of  blaclc  broth  is  not  gcr  no  more  amidst  the  cloudy  re- 
a  <?ase  in  point  That,  doubtless,  was  cords  of  gastronomic  antiquity.  A 
a  politittu  institution,  established  bv  whole  mountain  of  books,  hunted  out 
Lycurgus.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  from  their  dark  recesses,  with  what 
gastronomy,  properly  so  called,  and  patient  industry,  alas !  the  reader 
we  tinhesitatm^ly  adopt  the  hypo-  will  never  know,  admonishes  to  take 
thesis  of  a  certam  native  of  Sybaris,  a  parsing  glance  at  the  capabilities  of 
who.  having  tasted  Spartan  black  our  ancestors  in  the  matter  of  dining, 
broth,  exclaimed,  "Now  do  I  perceive  It  would  be  hardly  worthwhile  to 
why  it  is  that  Spartan  soldiers  en-  carry  our  inve^^tigations  back  to  the 
4»ounter  death  so  joyfully :  dead  men  Danish,  much  less  the  Britannic  pe- 
require  no  longer  to  eat ;  black  broth  riod.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  crude 
is  no  longer  a  necessity."  But  where-  feeders  at  first,  out  for  some  time  an- 
fore  cast  such  aspersions  on  the  terior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  they 
^ Arte  C«;«oc  1  According  to  Julius  imbibed  culinary  ideas  from  over  the 
J'ollux,*  it  was  only  blood  thickened  water ;  so  that  when  the  Normans 
in  a  particular  way,  after  all ;  and  came  to  settle  permanently  amongst 
what,  pray,  is  modem  black-pudding  1  us,  the  new  gastronomic  regime  which 
More  (liffioulty  isexperienccfdindeal-  they  formally  inaugurated  was  not 
ing  with  Attic  fare.  It  is  stated  to  quite  a  novelty.  The  Norman  cuisine, 
have  been  so  rough  and  coarse,  that  to  viewed  on  the  whole,  was  a  sort  of 
live  Arrorjip«c,thati8tosay,  in  Athe-  foreshadowing  of  French  cooker}-  at 
uiau  fashion,  was  said  in  the  way  of  the  present  time— highly  elaborate 
reproach  by  the  lonians.  One  dish  and  artificial.  In  one  respect,  how- 
lias  been  handed  down  to  posterity  ever,  the  Norman  gustatory  taste  dif- 
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fercd  from  the  modem  French,  in  ad-  hereafter,  have  need  to  coii«iilt  it« 
mitting  a  multiplicity  of  what  we  pages.  The  prodigality  of  Bicbard 
should  call  incongruous  condiments,  was  enormous.  Two  thousand  oooks 
A  leading  characteristic  of  what  may  and  three  hundred  serritors  were  em- 
\e  called  the  cookery  of  chivalry  was  plowed  in  his  kitchen.  Ten  thousand 
pungency.  The  flavouring  of  it  would  visitors  daily  attended  his  courts  and 
nave  been  too  hot  for  modem  palates,  went  satisfied  from  his  table.  To 
save  those,  perhaps^  accustomed  to  furnish  food  for  this  numerous  ohu- 
£ast  Indian  disciplme.  That  taste  panv,  twenty-eight  oxen,  three  hun- 
seems  to  have  been  congenial  to  the  area  sheep,  an  incredible  number  of 
Norman  palate  from  very  early  times,  fowls  and  all  kindtf  of  game  were 
Intercourse  with  Asiatic  nations  dur-  slaughtered  eveiy  morning, 
ing  the  Crusades  Ifent  aid  to  the  in-  ThequaintspiritofchivalxyBtamped 
dmgence  of  that  taste,  by  familianz-  upon  the  Korman  culinary  art  the  im- 
in^  the  chivahy  Of  Europe  with  many  press  of  the  age.  The  dining  oeremo- 
spices.  Sugar,  too,  was  sufficient-  nial  was  remarkable.  With  even  more 
ly  familiarized  in  Europe  to  find  formality  than  the  Roman  system, 
its  way  into  the  kitchen,  and  thence  Norman  dining  etiquette  was  tinged 
into  the  composition  of  many  dishes,  with  none  of  its  disgusting  efieminacy. 
wherein  honey  had  been  previously  The  cook's  office  was  honourable,  not 
employed.  The  Greeks,  we  might  bein^,  as  amongst  the  Romans,  dele- 
have  stated,  appear  to  have  been  to-  gated  to  slaves.  No  rose-strewn  tii- 
tally  unacquainted  with  sugar.  Occa-  clinia,  with  lolling  gluttons  thereon, 
sionally,  specimens  of  sugar-candy  degraded  the  halls  of  a  Norman  king, 
found  their  way  to  Rome,  in  the  time  The  ingenuity  of  made  dishes  was 
of  Pliny,  being  described  by  him  un-  tempered  by  the  plain  honesty  of 
der  the  name  of  Indian  salt  For  an  huge  Homeric  joints.  -  No  perfumed 
acquaintance  with  sugar  to  any  fami-  minions,  chaplst-wreathed,  ministered 
liar  extent  Christian  Europe  is  in-  to  the  brave.  Suggestive  of  the  battle- 
debted  to  the  Crusaders.  Tne  Span-  field,  not  the  gyna^ceum,  was  tbe 
ish  Saracens hadgrown the BUgai^cane  converse  there.  Belted  and  spurred 
ia  the  ^^TierraUalitnt^*  of  SpaxiLBa  the  warrior  sate,  exchanging  soft 
it  is  now  called,  the  narrow  belt  of  al-  courtesies  with  tne  fair  ;  esquires, 
luvium  between  the  Alpuxarras  and  decked  in  panoply  of  state,  per- 
the  Mediterranean,  soon  after  their  formed  the  carving  offices.  The  chief 
European  conquests,  and  therefore  dish  was  often,  as  a  mark  of  espe- 
antenor  to  the  date  of  the  first  Cru-  cial  compliment,  brought  into  the 
sades;  but  at  that  time,  Saracenic  dining-hau  on  horseback  by  a  man-at- 
Spain  was  a  land  hermetically  closed  arms.  Heraldr^r  lent  the  blandish- 
a^inst  the  rest  of  Europe.  Andalu-  ments  of  her  quaint  devices  to  decorate 
sian  susar  was,  therefore,  a  luxuiy  the  board.  Armoriad  bearings  of  en- 
confinecT  pretty  exclusively  to  the  tertainer  and  guests  were  represented 
Spanish  Saracens.  in  devices  of  pastry-work  and  sugar ; 
Returning  to  the  theme  of  Norman  and,  if  these  plastic  materials  were 
cookery,  the  Conqueror  himself  was  a  sometimes  tortured  into  forms,  at  the 
gastronome,  otherwise  perhaps  he  sight  of  which  modem  ladies  would 
would  not  have  grown  so  fat.  Rufus  blush  and  gentlemen  stand  aghast, 
eigoyed  in  no  less  degree  the  pleasures  custom  and  precedent  may  beappeal^ 
of  the  table.  Under  the  fostering  care  to  bv  the  modem  critic  as  palluiUDg 
and  personal  example  of  Henr^  III.  much  that  seems  coarse  to  us;  and,  as 
and  Eld  ward  I.  the  gastronomy  of  Nor-  illustrating  the  knightly  Garter  motto 
man  chivalry  was^  still  further  ad-  — Hani  9oit  qui  mm  y  peme.     A 
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a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  bread  was,  about  this  period,  moulded 
culinaryart,  being  the  period  at  which  into  such  objectionaole  forms  that 
the  first  British  book  of  cookery  was  a  special  edict  had  to  be  passed,  call- 
composed— the  first  British  cookery  ing  attention  to  the  abuse,  and  enioin- 
book,  at  least,  which  has  been  handed  ing  the  discontinuance  of  it 
down  to  posterity.  The  ''Jook  of  A  great  feature  in  the  middle  ssie 
Oury    IS  Its  designation.    We  may,  chi valric  feasts  was  the  regal  peac(^ 
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roasted  in  hifl  feathers,  and  his  head  attendant  squires^  was  delegated  to 

sometimes  gilt ;  a  taste  quaint  and  menials.    Jesters  occupied  the  place 

grotesque  indeed,  but  not  like  many  which  bards  whilom  had  filled.    Of 

culinary  Roman  tastes,  foul  and  vi-  former  table  joys  big  joints  remained, 

ciouA.  Th^  crane,  too,  was  a  favoured  but  heraldic  ^*  sotilties''  had  departed. 

<lelicacy.    Chivfdric  culinary  art  al-  Rude  plenty  characterized  the  board, 

ways  snowed  a  leaning  towards  large  but  it  was  minded  with  coarseness, 

birds — pity  Columbus  nad  not  yet  dis-  Oriental  splendour  at  meals  was  a 

covered  America  and  brought  to  light  tradition ;  the  feathered  peacock,  if 

the  turkey.  seen  at  times,  was  seen  only  to  be 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  chi-  gibed  at.  The  "Book  of  Cury"  began 
▼ally  had  all  the  (70urma7uZt«eto  itself,  to  be  irreverently  superseded.  Old 
By  no  means.  Holy  men,  ecclesias-  luxuries  of  the  table,  departed  or  de- 
tical  as  well  as  secular,  patronized  parting,  had  not  yet  found  a  substi« 
warmly  the  culinary  art  The  feather-  tute  in  the  refinemeilts  due  to  the  re- 
clad  p^usock  was  no  stranger  to  the  sources  of  a  manufacturing  age. 
monastic  dining  halls.  Pope  Julius  Wehavementioned  that  the  Book  of 
III.  was  partial  to  the  regal  bird,  Curywasfastbeins  superseded.  True 
which  incited  him  once  to  blasphemy.  English  cookery  dooks  mav  be  re- 
Be  it  understood,  by  way  of  premoni-  garded  as  an  institution  of  the  Eliza- 
tian,  that  Pope  Julius  was  one  who  mav  bethan  age  :  those  dear  old  books,  so 
be  said  to  have  clothed  himself  with  quaint,  ana  oonfiised,  and  solemn, 
curses  as  with  a  garment:  he  had  a  half  dietetic,  quarter  medical,  quarter 
habit  of  swearing.  It  happened  on  a  necromantic,  wherein  food,  physic, 
certain  occasion  that  the  holy  father  necromancy^  and  ways  of  exorcising 
had  been  partaking  of  a  peacock  at  the  devil  mmgle  so  amusingly,  lyiauy 
dinner.  He  liked  it  much,  and  having  of  these  Elizabethan  cookery  books 
taken  his  fill,  commanded  that  the  are  bulky,  but  they  prove  b^  matter 
remains  might  be  set  aside  and  pre-  extraneous  to  the  subject  m  hand, 
sented  again  at  supper.  Supper- time  how  meagre  was  the  cooker]^  lore  of 
came,  and  with  it  another  peacock,  that  period.  All  of  them  contain  medi- 
hot  and  smoking.  ^^  Where  is  my  cold  cal  and  surgical  receipts,  of  course,  as 
peacock  V  demanded  the  Pope  «Julius.  well  as  mere  precepts  of  cookery.  We 
Alas !  it  was  eaten — which  his  holi-  do  not  quarrel  witn  it;  believing  that 
ness  being  told,  he  began  to  curse  and  dietetics  have  been  too  much  neglect- 
swear,  as  was  his  custom  when  angered  ed.  The  aim  is  good  enough,  but  the 
to  do,  until  a  cardinal  standing  by  achievement  is  abominable.  Talk  of 
blushed  for  very  shame,  and,  according  Spartan  black  broth,  why  it  must 
to  Hollinshed,  remonstrated.  '*  Let  have  been  as  nectar  and  ambrosia,  by 
not  your  Holiness,"  said  he,  "  I  pray  comparison  with  many  triumphs  of 
you,  be  so  moved  with  a  matter  of  so  dietetic  cookery  held  in  repute  about 
Bmall  weight''  Then  thus  Pope  Julius  this  period.  The  philosophic  gastro- 
answering  againe,  replied,  **  What !  if  nome,  who,  casually  glancmg  over  the 
God  was  so  angrye  for  one  apple  that  farrago  of  incongruous  things  which 
he  caste  our  first  parents  out  of  Para-  enter  into  these  formularies  of  medi- 
dise  for  ye  same,  wie  may  I  not,  being  cal  dietetics,  thinks  he  has  had  enough 
his  vicar,  bo  angrye  then  for  a  pea-  of  them,  and  feels  inclined  to  shut 
cocke,  sithen  a  peacocke  is  a  greater  the  book,  may  profitablv  take  counsel 
matter  than  an  apple."*  with  himself,  and  think  again.    He 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  correspond-  will  discover  the  remnant  of  a  half- 

encje  between  the  decline  of  chivalry  smothered  superstition  pervading  the 

and  the  decline  of  gastronomy.    We  whole,  mingled   with  something  of 

have  seen  to  how  bigh  a  degree  of  the  repulsive,  but  with  still  more  of 

splendoiu:  the  ars  cuUtiaria  was  raised  the  quaint  and  ridiculous, 

by  Richard  II.    That  epoch  corres-  Bntish  cookery  books,  written  in 

ponded  with  the  golden  age  of  chivaby.  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 

^By  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession  to  turies,  afford  a  passine  commentary 

the  throne  chivalry  had  well-nigh  died  on  the  marketless  condition  of  Eng- 

oat  Carving,  no  longer  performed  by  land  in  those  days.    What  ^ould  be 


•  Hob.  ChroD.  p.  1128,  a.  40. 
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thought  of  a  writer  on  cookeiy,  who  thei*a,  were  more  compassionate  ;  in 

at  this  time  should  consider  it  part  testimony  whereof  is  a  receipt  in  the 

of  his  duty  to  give   directions  for  pastry  coolcs  vade  mecum,  1705,  for 

the  breeding    of   oxen,  sheep,  and  marinating  eels.     "The  eels  being 

swine  1    Such  directions  form  an  in-  killed,"  says  our  author.  "  and  quit^ 

tegrai  part  of  several  old  cookery  d^oiV^  (mark   the    empnasis),    '*let 

b(K)ks  now  lying  before  us.    One  au-  them  be  well  scoured,  cleansed,  and 

thor  (a  lady),  not  content  with  rear-  scraped,  &c.  &c."  This  precept  speaks 

ing  up  animals  from  their  babyhood,  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  humanity 

retro^des  to  an  antecedent  point,  of  our  ancestors.    It  is  clearly  per- 

expatiating  on  all  the  circumstances  ceived  that  when  they  tortured  an 

necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  to  in-  animal  before  killing  it,  the  torturing 

sure  a  nappv  progeny.     As  to  the  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  mystic  rite, 

breeding  of  sheQp,  we  doubt  whether  no  more.    Grieve  over  the  supersti- 

agriculturists  have  not  grown  more  tion  of  the  act  if  you  like,  but  take 

ignorant  since  the  sixteenth  century,  heed  how  you  inveigh  agaimst  \U 

it  would,  indeed,  appear  so,  iudging  cruelty. 

from  certain  passages  which  have  It  is  only  an  act  of  common  justice 
come  under  our  notice.  Our  lady  to  signalize  points  of  refinement  and 
author — she  was  a  widow — coolly  asks  humanity  on  the  part  of  our  ancestors, 
whether  we  would  prefer  our  stock  from  the  Elizabethan  period  down- 
ewes  to  have  male  or  female  lambs  ]  wards  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
The  choice  made,  directions  are  given  tury,  whenever  one  meets  with  them, 
for  carrying  out  our  intentions.  Tiic  inasmuch  as  an  exaggerated  idea  to 
information  is  conveyed  in  no  boast-  the  contrary  is  apt  to  prevail.  To 
ing  manner — not  as  though  our  lady  judge  of  the  refinement  of  a  people 
author  knew  more  than  any  other  from  a  perusal  of  their  cookery  re- 
author  in  this  recondite  matter — ^but  ceipts  alone,  is  not  safe  practice,  as 
with  just  the  amount  of  authority  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  else 
that  an  author  is  wont  to  assume  to  what  strange  conclusions  would 
when  addressing  the  public.  By  at-  the  investigator  not  arrive  in  respect 
tending  to  the  wind's  direction  when  to  the  refinement  of  the  Greeks?  ouf- 
the  lover  sheep  are  finally  iutro-  ficient  account  is  not  taken  of  the 
duced  to  each  other's  society,  the  ful-  mutations  of  gustatory  taste  from 
nc3s  of  the  moon,  the  conjunction  of  time  to  time.  It  does  not  follow  that 
certain  planets,  and  a  few  such  like  because  we  modem  people  would 
points,  meteorological  and  astrono-  think  it  coarse  for  ladies  to  eat  cheese 
mical,  it  would  seem  that  gender  in  and  onions,  Cleon  should  have  turned 
the  lambs  to  come  hereinafter  is  no  from  his  Aspasia  in  disgust,  when 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  she  came  to  her  bower  after  a  repast 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  the  of  rice  and  garlic  Many  formularies 
sovereign  will  of  human  intelligence,  of  Elizabethan  cookery,  one  must 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  needs  own,  do  not  come  well  com- 
repulsive  cruelty  which  character-  mended  to  modem  likings.  What, 
ized  much  of  the  therapeutic  cook-  for  example,  will  our  lady  readers 
ery  up  to  the  middle  of  the  past  say  to  a  trifle,  the  leading  ingredients 
century,  at  least,  coexisted  with  a  of  which  were  cream,  butter,  ginger, 
tendemess  for  life,  and  a  repu^-  and  rose  water  ?  To  capon  stewed 
nance  to  animal  suffering,  whicti  m  in  syrup,  pepper,  ginger,  currants, 
many  respects  are  an  example  worthy  white  wme,  spinacn,  cinnamon,  su^r, 
of  being  followed  by  modem  cooks,  and  butter  1  To  hare  parboiled, 
Whoever  thinks  of  killing  eels  now-  larded,  roasted,  sauced  with  red  wine, 
a-days  before  skinning  them  1  No-  salt,  vinegar,  cloves,  and  mace,  to 
bodv.  It  has  been  said,  that  eels  which  are  finally  added,  apples  and 
don  t  mind  being  skinned  alive,  be-  onions,  fried  together  in  a  pan  il 
cause  they  are  used  to  it  That  was  Cheese,  however,  was  coloured  with 
said  jokingly,  of  course  (no  ioke  for  saffron,  not  turmeric  (an  obvious  im- 
the  eels);  but  like  many  another  joke,  provement),  and  as  for  salads,  they 
it  seems  to  have  grown  into  accept-  must  have  been  elegant  trifles  com- 
ance,  as  a  matter  of  sober  earnest,  pared  with  salads  of  to-day.  Slices 
Our  great,  great  grandmothers,  or  of  lemon  helped  to  compose  them, 
rather,  tlmr  great,  great  grandmo-  and  fair  flowers  mingled  with  the  pro- 
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per  herbs.  Nor  was  the  following 
"  catuIU  to  comfort  y'  stomacke,  good 
for  an  aide  manj**  amiss  for  the  year 
1595  :  "Takea  pinte  of  good  Musca- 
dine, and  as  much  of  good  stale  ale ; 
mingle  them  together ;  then  take  the 
yolkes  of  twelve  or  thirteene  egges, 
newe  layde ;  beat  well  the  egges, 
firste  by  themselves,  with  y*  wine, 
and  ale,  and  so  boyle  it  together,  ana 
put  thereto  a  quarteme  of  suger,  and 
a  fewe  whole  mace  ;  and  so  stirre  it 
well  til  it  seethe  a  good  while  ;  and 


when  it  is  well  sod,  put  therein  a  few 
slices  of  bread  if  you  will,  and  so  let 
it  soke  awhile,  and  it  will  be  right 
good,  and  wholesome."  Familiarly 
speaking,  this  is  egg;-flip  of  superior 
quality.  We  modem  people  have 
hardly  improved  upon  it ;  and  here 
generally  it  may  oe  averred,  that 
whilst  the  precepts  of  Elizabethan 
cookery  often  jar  against  modern  pre- 
dilections, little  exception  can  betaken 
to  the  cordials  of  that  age. 

J.  s. 


THE  IRISH  FOOK  LAWS. 

Amoko  the  numerous  institutions  making  the  workhouse  a  desirable 
founded  by  the  State  within  the  last  residence,  rather  than  an  asylum  for 
tliirty  years,  designed  to  amelior-  the  day  of  stark  distress.  In  the 
ate  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  administration  of  this  sreat  depart- 
people,  none  has  had  a  more  import-  ment,  moreover,  the  fullest  latitude 
ant  or  (Ulficnlt  field  of  operation  than  has  been  given  r>y  the  legislature  to 
the  Poor  Law  system.  It  has  been  local  government.  The  taxed  corn- 
put  to  the  test  of  several  extraordinary  munity  of  ratepayers  have  the  system 
crises,  and  although  more  than  once  almost  wholly  in  their  own  hands, 
unequal  to  the  strain  of  famine,  on  the  central  board  of  Commissioners 
the  most  trying  of  such  occasions  it  only  exerting  that  amount  of  super- 
did  a  great  deal  more  than  was  anti-  vision  and  control  which  experience 
cipated  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  has  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
visitation.  By  gradual  improvements  keep  the  general  machinery  in  work- 
and  extensions  it  has  been  made  to  ing  order.  The  holders  of  property, 
include  ample  provision  for  the  relief  too,  though  thev  resisted  the  law  as 
and  proper  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  first  proposed,  nave  for  many  years 
the  infirm,  and  children.  Exceptional  heartily  acquiesced  in  its  burdens, 
circumstances  have  been  admitted,  in  and  lent  their  influence  to  carry  it 
contradiction  of  the  fundamental  prin-  out  honestly.  At  this  moment  they 
ciple  of  the  scheme,  wherein  succour  would  not  abolish  the  Poor  Law  if 
may  be  given  to  persons  outside  the  they  had  the  power  to  do  so  by 
workhouses.  Arrangements  have  been  a  word.  Notwithstanding  certain 
liberally  entered  into  for  the  educa-  abuses  of  a  local  and  departmental 
tion  of  the  young,  and  sufficient  gua-  nature,  they  regard  it  complacently, 
rantoea  given  for  the  religious  safety  and  have  no  wish  to  return  to  the 
of  the  inmates  of  rival  creeds.  Spi-  former  days  of  sturdy  mendicancy, 
ritual  teachera  have  been  adequately  when  Arthur  Young  could  hold  us  up 
s:\laricd  for  each,  and  every  reasonable  to  the  scoffs  of  Europe  as  a  nation  of 
fiujility  afforded  them  for  prosecuting  beggars.  The  very  removal  of  the 
their  duties.  Commodious  buildings  gangs  of  able-bodied  paupers  from 
have  risen  in  every  part  of  the  coiin-  public  view  has  exerted  a  good  effect 
try,  within  easy  reach  of  the  districts  upon  our  people.  Extravagant  and 
where  destitution  is  most  to  be  feared;  oiten  misplaced  svmpathy  with  the 
and  the  regulations  as  to  food,  cloth-  race  of  professional  mendicants  had  a 
ing,  and  lodging  have  gone  to  the  ut-  paralysing  influence,  encouraging  re- 
most  limit  of  that  rude  comfort,  the  liance  upon  others  where  an  ordinary 
overstepping  of  which,  in  obedience  degree  of  self-effort  would  have 
to  any  spurious  sentiment  of  benevo-  averted  poverty.  The  problem  which 
lence,would  be  to  offer  a  temptation  to  the  statesman  had  to  solve,  there- 
idleness  and  unthrift,  and  to  demoral-  fore,  when  introducing  a  poor  law, 
izQ  the  agricultural  community,  by  was  how  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate 
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the  destitute,  so  as  to  diminish  their  were  fully  equal  to  the  demimds  made 
number  by  stimulating  even  the  upon  them  in  the  previous  severe 
poorest  to  vigorous  personal  exertion  season,  although  the  then  prevailing 
for  their  own  maintenance.  This  destitution  had  no  parallel  for  a  long 
aspect  of  legislation  for  the  relief  of  interval.  One  fact  is  sufficient  to 
poverty  is  not  less  important  in  a  establish  this  statement  The  in- 
moral  than  fiscal  point  of  view.  The  creased  number  of  those  who  received 
smallest  possible  extent  of  destitution,  out-door  relief  in  1860,  over  1859, 
and  the  fewest  number  chargeable  on  was  only  3,540 ;  although  the  Com- 
the  rates — no  actual  beggars  remain-  missioners  were  prepared  to  |^ut  their 
ing  outside,  dependent  upon  precarious  powers  to  the  stretch  in  this  direc- 
charity— is  the  perfection  of  a  poor  tion,  that  no  destitute  persons  might 
law,  regarded  in  the  simple  light  of  be  neglected ;  and  had  issued  a  cir- 
the  taxation  involved ;  but  its  more  cular  on  the  subject^  in  anticipation 
important  success  is  when  the  ar-  of  last  winter's  pnvations,  arising 
rangements  are  such,  though  humane  from  the  extensive  blight  in  the  early 
and  effective,  that  nothing  short  of  potato  crop,  and  the  deficiency  in  the 
actual  destitution  will  induce  a  man  supply  of  turf  saved  for  fuel,  in  con- 
to  sacrifice  his  liberty  and  self-resi)eet  sequence  of  the  long-continued  rains, 
by  entering  the  worihouse.  The  Guardians  were  counselled   to 

That  the  Irish  Poor  Law  system  prepare  themselves  for  a  pressure,  and 
has,  in  the  main,  well  answered  the  did  so ;  but  the  worknouses  were 
purposes  of  sucfi  an  enactment,  is  adequate  to  bear  it,  though  the  suffer- 
proved  by  the  single  fact,  that  there  ings  of  the  people  were  eztraordin- 
exists  less  poverty  in  Ireland  at  pre-  arUy  severe,  the  price  of  bread,  oat- 
sent,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  meal,  and  potatoes  having  been  higher 
than  in  either  England  or  Scotland,  than  at  anv  period  since  the  sad  year. 
This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  increased  1845,  which  heralded  the  catastrophe 
demand  for  labour  of  late  years,  of  the  great  famine, 
though  also  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  The  commissioners  are  warranted 
great  dislike  of  the  people  for  the  we  think,  in  regarding  this  pro^^ 
workhouses,  a  feeling  which  acts  in  a  competency^  of  the  system  to  bear  a 
salutary  direction  by  urcing  them  to  severe  strain,  as  a  testimony  to  its 
shift  for  themselves,  it  is  an  im-  matured  condition.  ''Rememberinc,'' 
founded  assertion  that  this  dislike  they  say,  "  the  apprehensions  wh&h 
ever  goes  the  len^h  of  preventing  justly  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of 
those  actually  starving  from  present-  1845,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
ing  themselves  at  the  rendezvous  of  present  comparative  state  of  confi- 
the  destitute.  Last  year,  fortunately,  aence  in  Ireland.  The  chance  is  at- 
Bubmitted  the  Irish  Poor  Law  depart-  tributable,  no  doubt,  to  a  combination 
ment  to  a  severer  trial  than  it  has  of  favourable  drcumstancee,  of  which 
encountered  since  the  year  1847,  and  the  following  appear  to  be  the  most 
proved  how  little  reason  there  is  in  prominent :  the  established  operation 
any  demand  for  an  organic  change  in  of  free  trade  in  food,  less  reliance  on 
the  system.  Minor  improvements  the  potato,  increased  means  of  em- 
may  be  necessary,  but  these  are  very  ployment,  and  at  better  wagesL  for 
different  from  a  proposition,  for  ex-  the  labouring  classes ;  and  lastly,  a 
ample,  to  do  away  with  or  depreciate  confident  assurance  of  the  sufficiency 
the  workhouse  test — which  is,  as  it  of  the  Poor  Law  to  meet  any  emer- 
were,  the  ke^tone  of  the  arch — and  gency  that  is  likely  to  arise.^'  Aa 
to  introduce  in  its  room  extended  and  nirther  evidence  that  this  is  a  reason- 
necessarily  indiscriminate  out-door  re-  able  view,  they  place  on  record  Hhe 
lief,  similar  to  the  practice  repudiated  opinions  of  no  less  than  forty-one 
twenty  years  ago  in  England,  after  Boards  of  Guardians,  who,  in  reply  to 
bitter  experience  of  its  oppressively  the  circular  already  mentioned,  ex- 
expensive  and  demoralizing  conse-  pressed  their  conviction  that  the  exist- 
quences.  ingmeans  at  their  disposal  were  quite 

We  have  before  us  a  report  from  sufficient  for  the  increased  demand 

the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  brought  upon  them  then  anticipated.     The 

down  to  February  of  the  present  year,  extent  of  the  pressure  m  1860  will 

a  most  interesting  document,  from  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 

whicli  it  ni)i>ear.<  that  the  workhouses  —Expenditure  in  mfontenanoe  and 
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clothing,  salaries  of  officers,  and  all  ought  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the 

other  expenses,  for  the  vear  1869,  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  at 

j£413,719.  Numberrelieved— in-door,  present  permitted. 

163,706;  out-door,  5,426.    For  1860,  In  Sir  George  Nicholls'  valuable 

maintenance  and  general  expenditure,  ^^Bistory  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  in 

j£272,652,  which,  together  with  sa-  connexion  with  the  condition  of  the 

lanes  and   rations  of  officers,    and  people;"  a  work  which  every  guardian 

finmdries,  amounted   to   a   total   of  and  gentleman  ofpropertysnould  now 

j£464,531.  Numberrelieved — ^in-door,  make  himself  acquainted  with,  the 

173,549:  out-door,  8,965.  The  greater  end  to  be  attained  by  a  poor  law  is 

cost  of  rood  in  the  latter  year  must  defined  as  the  relieving  of  the  com- 

not  be  forgotten  in  contrasting  the  munity  from  the  demoralization,  as 

outlay.    It  is  also  of  importance  to  well  as  danger,  consequent  on  the  pre- 

Btate  that,  while  there  was  an  increase  valence  of  extensive  and  unmitigated 

in  1860,  under  the  head  of  in-main-  destitution,  and  '*to  do  this  in  such  a 

tenance  and  clothing,  of  j£38,480,  un-  way  as  shall  have  the  least  possible 

der  the  heading  of  out-door  relief,  tendency  to  create  the  evil  which  it  la 

the  increase  amounted  only  to;£2,275,  sought  to  guard  against."    This  may 

from  which   the   conclusion   arises,  seem  a  truism ;  and  yet  it  is  the  very 

that,  even  in  periods  of  very  extensive  thing  that  a  number  of  influential  per- 

and  severe  destitution,  a  lax  and  un-  sons,  whose  station  lends  their  per- 

limited  resort  to  out-door  relief  is  un-  verted  judgment  mischievous  influ- 

neceesary.  ence,  are   at   present   disregardins. 

Before  showing  more  fully  the  bear-  They  desire  what  they  call  amena- 

ing  which  these  facts  have  upon  re-  ments  in  the  administration  of  the 

cent  inquiries  before  the  Parliament-  Poor  Law,  which  would  have  a  ten- 

ary  Committee,  it  will  be  well  to  dency  to  produce  the  evils  which  a 

adduce  the  experience  of  those  best  poor  law  should  be  framed  with  an 

acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  especial  view  to  curing.    Instead  of 

Poor  Law  in  the  sister  country  on  discouraging  pauperism,  these  new 

the   serious  question  whether  out-  arrangements  would  ra]^idly  increase 

door  relief  should  be  more  largely  in-  it,  would  render  it  an  mstitution  of 

troduced.    The  Irish  reader  cannot  the  coimtry,  a  thing  fostered,  pam- 

n€«d  to  be  informed  that  the  Roman  pered,  and  perpetuated.    It  is  at  this 

Catholic  bishops,  at  their  late  meet-  moment  our  pride  that,  besides  the 

ing  in  DubliUj  drew  up  a  petition,  infirm  and  veiy  young,  our  number  of 

embodying  their  views  at  lenith  upon  poor  dependent  upon  the  rates  for 

several  nuiicakL  changes  in  tiie  Poor  support  is  greatly  fewer,  in  proportion 

Law  system,  and   among  the   rest  to  the  population,  than  the  poor  of 

claimed  a  larger  scope  for  Boards  of  Ensland  and  Scotland  to  theirs ;  but, 

Goardians  in  the  administration  of  unoer  the  system  proposed  by  an  in- 

ont-door  relief.    Before  noticing  their  fluential  ptuty,  this  honourable  dis- 

representations,  let  us  consult   our  tinction  would,  be  lost.    Whole  vil- 

neighbours  on  the   point,  and   see  lages  would  be  put  in  receipt  of  out- 

whether  Englishmen,  after  practically  door  relief  ere  six  months  passed, 

testing  both  plans,  of  in-door  and  where  at  present  the  people  are  strug- 

ont-door,  agree  with  the  dignitaries  gling  through  life — very  laboriously, 

referred  to,  or  with  the  Irish  Poor  indeed,  and  suffering  extreme  priva- 

Law  Commissioners,  with  the  forty-  tions   occasionally,   notwithstanding 

one  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  replied  which,  however,  it  is  better,  both  for 

to  their  circular  as  has  been  stated,  society  and  theindividualsthemselves, 

with  the  members  of  the  North  ana  that  they  should  continue  to  prefer 

South  DublinUnion  Boards,  who  have  their  hard  battle  with  adverse  circum- 

passed  resolutions  strongly  condem-  stances  to  the  loss  of  every  manly  and 

natory  of  out-door  relief,  and  with  Mr.  proper  feeling,  which  would  follow 

O'Shaughnessy,  the  intelligent  clerk  their  acceptimce  of  public  charity. 

of  the  Cork  Union,  who,  on  his  ex-  Place  the  temptation  of  out-door  re- 

amination  before  the  Select   Com-  Uef  before  these  people,  and  they  will 

mittee,  seems  to  have  disappointed  eagerly  cateh  at  it.  ceasing  from  that 

his  party,  and  disconcerted  Im*.  John  moment  to  put  forth  their  former 

Francis   Maguire.  by  declaring,   in  exertions,  or  to  husband  what  they 

positive  terms,  tnat  out-door  lehef  earn.    To  acknowledge  that  others 
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than  tlie  destitute  have  a  title  to  sup-  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  raported  to  the 
port  from  the  rates  is,  in  short,  to  .House  of  Commons  "that  theadop- 
establish  an  order  of  mendicancy,  and  tion  of  a  general  system  of  proTisioxi 
to  revive  that  habit  of  dependence  for  the  poor  of  Ireland^  by  way  of 
which  was  formerly  such  a  reproach  parish-rate,  as  in  England,  or  in  aiiy 
to  the  Irish  people,  similar  manner,  would  be  highly  in- 
If  we  go  back  to  the  oldest  Irish  jurious  to  the  country,  and  would  not 
Acts,  we  find  provision  made  only  for  produce  any .  real  or  permanent  ad- 
thc  destitute  classes  Clauses  and  vantage,  even  to  the  lower  class  of 
phrases  are  carefully  inserted  to  ex-  people,  who  must  be  the  objects  of  mich 
clside  all  others.  In  the  enactment,  support."  IJet  it  be  remarked,  how- 
iJnd  of  Anne,  1703,  which  was  the  ever,  that  this  dictum  did  not  proceed 
iitst  Irish  Poor  Law,  under  which  a  from  iusensibility  to  the  sufferings  of 
workhouse  was  built  in  Dublin,  those  the  poor,  for  further  on  the  same  Com- 
to  be  relieved  are  defined  as,  "all  idle  mittee  complain  that  former  acts  au- 
or  poor  people  begging  or  seeking  re-  thorizing  the  establishment  of  houses 
lief,  or  who  receive  parish  alms  within  of  industry  had  not  been  fuUy  acted 
the  city  or  liberties."  In  1715  this  upon;  and  the  result  of  their  report 
measure  was  extended  by  the  1st  of  was  the  passing  soon  after  of  two 
Ckjorge  II.,  but  with  much  caution,  measures,  under  which  dispensaries, 
and  made  to  include  the  apprenticing  infirmaries,  and  hospitals  were  erected, 
of  "lielpless  children,  ivJio  areforcm  to  be  maintained  by  grand  jury  pre- 
<o /jer/ iAWr  6rM</,  and  who  will,  in  all  sentment.  What  this  Committee 
likelihood,  if  some  proper  care  be  not  feared  was  the  encouragement  that 
taken  of  their  education,  become  here-  would  be  given  to  idleness  and  habitat 
after,  not  only  uni)rofitable,  but  dan-  of  dependence  by  a  relief-system  of 
gerous  to  their  country."  Provision  which  they  had  then  no  other  idea 
w.'is  subsequently  made,  in  the  reign  than  that  it  must  be  analogous towhat 
of  George  the  Third  for  foundling  we  call  out-door.  Again,  in  1819,  a 
children,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  disease  and 
Dublin  Foundling  HuspiUil.  By  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  in 
11th  and  12th  George  the  Third,  the  Ireland,  after  much  deliberation,  re- 
law  umlerwent  an  alteration,  to  em-  ported  on  the  second  head  of  inquiry 
brace  all  exposed  and  deserted  chil-  — ^and  the  period  was  one  of  "calamit- 
dvon,  who  were  to  be  supported  in  ous  visitation" — ^that  they  "  found 
every  parish  by  a  compulsory  assess-  themselves  in  a  great  measure  con- 
ment  of  the  innabitants.  Those  who  trolled  by  the  unjtuestionable  principle 
were  poor,  but  not  paupers — not  that  legislative  interference  with  the 
utterly  destitute — never  seemed  to  operations  of  human  industry  is  as 
these  earlier  law-makers  to  have  a  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided,"  The 
claim  upon  the  parish.  The  able-  Committee  found,  even  at  that  time, 
bodied  were  especially  excepted  from  a  redundant,  growing,  and  unem- 
the  benclits  secured  to  the  weak  and  ployed  population."  Did  they  pro- 
helpless.  None  of  these  measures,  it  pose  a  monster  poor  law  system  for 
is  true,  could  be  properly  termed  a  the  support  of  this  surplus  of  idle- 
poor  law,  as  the  establishments  created  ness?  That  would  have  only  rooted 
by  them  were  notgeneral.  One  found-  and  perpetuated  the  evils  which  they 
ling  hospital  and  workhouse  was  deplored.  They  do  not  suggest  a 
opened  in  Dublin,  another  in  Cork,  a  measure  that  woiUd  make  the  poor 
third  elsewhere;  but  the  system, even  poorer,  and  by  an  excessive  rate  im- 
iu  so  far  as  it  aimed  at  providing  for  poverish  the  monied  class  and  check 
helpless  children,  was  local  and  im-  outlay  on  labour.  That  were  to  drag 
perfect.  Kor  did  it  rest  upon  a  na-  all  down  to  the  same  level  of  beggaiy* 
tional  rate,  the  expenditure  in  each  and  to  preclude  every  chance  ot  the 
case  being  partly  met  by  a  parish  country's  resuscitation.  They  turn 
assessment  and  partly  by  voluntary  their  attention  rather  to  the  Indus- 
subscription.  Nevertheless,  we  see  tries  that  may  be  fostered  in  Ireland, 
in  those  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament .  to  emigration  also  as  a  depletory 
the  germ  of  a  poor  law.  They  enfold  agency,  and  say,  "that  such  a  popu- 
its  principle -namely,  that  the  des-  lation,  redundant  in  proportion  to  the 
tituto.  only  shall  be  provided  for.  market  for  labour,  exists  and  is  grow- 
In  1604,  a  Committee  on  the  State  ing  in  Ireland,is  a  fact  which  demands 
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the  most  Berioas  attention  of  the  grade  society,  they  call  upon  the  Stat« 

legislature,  and  makes  it  not  merely  a  to  afford  employment,  and  such  ac- 

matter  of  humanity,  but  of  state  cordlngly  was  done. 

poli<5y,  to  give  every  reasonable  en-  The  Committee  of  1830  went  still 

couragement  to  industry  in  that  quar-  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  Irish 

ter  of  the  empire."            ^  poverty,  pointing  out  the  manifold 

Once  more,  m  1823,  a  period  of  great  evils  springing  from  minute  subdivi- 

distress,  when  the  districts  suffering  sion  of  land  and  bad  tillage.     Im- 

Erivation  comprised  more  than  one-  portant  evidence  was  given  by  the 

alf  of  the  country,  and  a  moiety  of  celebrated  Dr.  Doyle,  whose  poor  law 

the  population  depended  upon  charity  controversies  at  the  time  were  con- 

for  their  daily  subsistence^  when  a  ducted  with  great  ability.    Among 

Loudon  committee  alone  distributed  other  things  it  was  stated  by  him, 

;£300,000,  and  the  Government  acted  that  the  support  of  the   poor  fell 

with  creditable  liberality^  a  commit-  mainly  upon  tne  middle  classes,  and 

tee  sat  **to  inquire  (their  mstnictions  that  industrious  farmers  suffered  most 

are  remarkable)  into  the  condition  of  by  it,  a  state  of  things  which  mani- 

the  labouring  poor  in  Ireland,  with  a  festly  would  not  be  mtered  if  the  one 

view  to  facilitate  the  application  of  million  sterling,  or  more,  of  State 

the  funds  of  private  individuals  and  money,  parish  assessments,  and  vol- 

associations  for  their  employment  in  untary  contributions,  then  expended 

useful  and  productive  labour."    The  for  the  purpose,  had  been  all  raised  by 

distributors  of  relief  were  ordered  to  a  direct  rate.    To  relieve  the  indus- 

give  assistance,  as  far  as  possible,  in  trious  farming-class  the  only  method 

return  for  labour ;  and,  adverting  to  was  to  remove  the  surplus  of  poor  by 

this  principle,  the  committee  report,  emigration,  and   to   supply  labour. 

**  Relief  purely  gratuitous  can  seldom  The  Committee  suggested  both  of 

in  any  case  be  given,  without  consid-  these  remedial  measures,  and  steps 

crable  risk  and  inconvenience:  but  were   immediately  taken   in   those 

in  Ireland,  where  it  is  more  peculiarly  directions. 

important   to  discourage  nabits  of  It  remained  for  the  Committee  of 

pauperism  and  indolence,  and  where  1833  to  bring  the  Poor  Law  question 

it  is  the  obvious  policy  to  excite  an  to  a  crisis.    Their  recommendations 

independent  spirit  of  industry,  and  to  ori^nated  the  enactments  which  have 

induce  the  peasantry  to  rely  upon  so  long  worked  efficiently,  and  whicli 

themselves  and  their  own  exertions  shoula  certainly  not  now  be  tampered 

for   support^  gratuitous   relief  can  with,  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the 

never  be  given  without  leading  to  views  of  every  committee  of  inquiry, 

the  most  mischievous  consequences."  and  of  every  competent  person  and 

Any  system  of  relief,  they  add,  which  body,  by  whom  the  matter  has  been 

induces  the  peasantry  to  depend  on  studied.    This  last  tribunal  was  so 

any  source  of  maintenance  other  than  composed  as  to  ^ve  confidence  to  all 

t  lieir  own  labour,  however  benevo-  parties.    The  original  Commissioners 

lent  in  intention,  *' cannot  fail  to  re-  were,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr. 

press  the  spirit  of  independent  exer-  Murray,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 

tion,  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  Rev.  Charles  Vignoles,    the    Right 

the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  Hon.   A.   R   Blake,  Richard  More 

the  laoouring  classes."     And  they  OTerrall,  Esq.,  Rev.  James  Carlile, 

write  thus  after  finding  a  large  por-  Fenton  Hort,  Esq.,  John  Corrio,  Esq., 

tion  of  thepeasantry  in  the  utmost  James    Naper,    Esq.,  and   William 

misery !     There  were  cabins  which  Battle  Wrightson,  Esq.    They  went 

did  not  contain  a  single  article  of  fur-  fully  into  the  question,  under  the 

niture,  where  a  little  fern  was  used  headings,  deserted  and  orphan  chil- 

for  a  bed,  where  the  inmates  slept  in  dren ;  illegitimate  children  and  their 

their  clothes,  where  they  chanced  on  mothers ;  widows  having  families  and 

a  bit  of  food  one  day,  and  starved  the  young  children;  the  impotent,  through 

next — just  the  class  of  people,  some  age  or  other  permanent  infirmity ;  the 

might  say,  whom  an  extensive  system  sick  poor,  who  in  health  are  capable 

of  out-door  relief  should  reach.    Yet  of  earning  their  subsistence ;  the  able- 

the  Select  Committee  do  not  rccom-  bodied  out  of  work ;  and,  vagrancy  as 

mend  any  scheme  of  the  kind.  Wish-  a  mode  of  relief.    After  a  long  inter- 

iug  to  reconstruct,  not  further  to  de-  val,  during  which  they  had  prosecuted 
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their  investigation  with  leai,  they  far  less  dangerons  to  dispenie  with  it 

came  to    a    final    report,  declaring  in  England  than  in    Ireland."    At 

"upon  the  best  consideration  they  every  subsequent  step  towards  the 

could  give  to  the  whole  subject,"  that  legislation  ultimately  arrired  at^  tha 

a  legal  provision  should  be  made  for  same  principle  is  regarded  by  every 

the  relief  of  the  following  classes,  and  intelligent  speaker  and  writer  on  the 

they  are  careful  to  specify  them :—  subject  as  the  only  safe  basis  for  a 

Incurable  as  well  as  curable  lunatics,  poor  law. 

idiots,  epileptic  persons,  cripples,  deaf  In  isauingthe  letter  of  instrnctions, 
and  dumb  aud  blind  poor,  and  all  who  in  1836,  upon  which  Hr.  NichoUa 
labour  under  permanent  bodily  inflr-  came  to  Ireland  to  prepare  for  the 
mitiee,  "*mcA  rdUf  to  be  ajforded  introduction  of  the  scneme.  Lord 
within  the  teatU  of  public  tnslitu-  John  Russell  directed  that  gentleman 
liom;'"  also,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  to  inquire  whether  any  kind  of  woA- 
poor  in  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  house  coidd  be  established  which 
convalescent  establi^menta,  "or  by  should  "not  give  its  inmates  a  superiiH' 
extflm  attendance  and  a  supply  of  degree  of  comfort  to  the  common  lot 
food  as  well  as  medicine,  where  the  of  the  independent  labourer,  whether 
persons  to  be  relieved  are  not  in  a  the  restraint  of  a  workhouse  irou/rf  6« 
state  to  be  removed  from  home ;  also  an  efferMial  check  to  aftplicanU  far 
for  the  puipoBO  of  emigration,  for  the  admuaian."  Indiscriminat*  relief, 
support  of  penitentiaries  to  which  therefore,  was  never  contemplated. 
Taerants  may  be  sent,  and  for  the  Nor  was  it  ever  intended  to  forget  the 
mamtenance  of  deserted  children-  markeddiBtinctionthatexistsbetween 
also  towards  the  relief  of  aged  and  poverty  and  destitution.  To  relieve 
infirm  persons,  of  orphans,  of  helpless  the  latter,  whether  caused  by  scarcity 
widows  with  young  children,  of  the  of  food,  by  want  of  employment,  or 
families  of  sick  persons,  and  of  casual  sickness,  or  infirmity,  was  acknow- 
destitution."  ledged  to  be  the  duty  of  society;  but 
This  report  became  the  basis  of  th^  itt  duty  elopt.  It  cannot  he 
subsequent  legislation.  It  had  not  called  upon  to  ameliorate  by  a  poor 
been  long  in  existence,  however,  until  law  the  condition  of  the  great  nnm- 
questiona  arose  as  to  whether  the  old  bere  of  people  who  are  only  poor,  and 
English  law  of  out-door  relief,  or  the  not  paupert.  If  it  should  take  the«e 
amended  one,  should  be  copied  for  also  under  its  care,  there  would  soon 
Ireland.  The  former  had  proved  a  be  only  two  grades  in  the  community 
failure;  and  it  should  be  mentioned  —those  that  were  supported  by  the 
here,  that  the  person  who,  of  all  rates,  and  consequently  disiQcUned  to 
others,  wrote  most  earnestly  against  personal  exertion ;  and  those  who 
the  repetition  of  the  experiment  in  were  being  gradually  bewared  by  the 
Ireland  was  Mr., now  Sir  O.  O.Lewis,  demoralizing  attempt  to  sustain  an 
a  member  of  the  present  Cabinet,  who  ever  growing  [wpulation  of  idlers. 
are  pressed  to  retrograde  into  an  ex-  And,  if  this  principle  of  the  work- 
tended  system  of  out-door  relief,  and  lioiise-testwasrcgardedaasoeasentisl 
thus  run  counter  to  all  experience  and  then,  when  the  really  destitute  in  Ire- 
the  opinions  of  the  wisest  men.  In  land  numbered  over  half  a  mi  11  inn ,  ■ 
an  abfepaper,  published  in  July,  1836,  tenth  of  whom  could  not  b«  provided 
Sir  0.  Comewall  Lewis  said  ;— "  As  for  in  workhouses  that  were  only  in 
the  danger  of  introducing  a  poor  law  course  of  being  built,  what  Decenity 
into  Ireland  is  confessedly  great,  I  is  there  for  modifyirig  it  now,  when 
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able  exhibitioii  of  public  generosity,  followed  the  establuhment,  and  led  to 

which  it  undoubtedly  was,  over  i>2,0()0  the  perversion  of  the  old  poor  laws  in 

having  been  distributed  in  the  barony  Engknd.           .,   ^.     ,,     ^^   ,     , 

of  Erns  through  the  efforts  of  a  com-  "}  ^^T®  f°^°^  "*  J^«  f'^J^f  Iceland 

n«;*f<^    «rv^«   «tI»;«i»  ♦i,^  i>^^fAcf<.,«f  >io  safflcient  reason  for  departing  from 

mitt^  upon  which  the  Protestant  ^^e  principle  of  the  EngliK  poor  Uw, 

and  Roman  Oathohc  clergymen  work-  ^^ich  recogniw*  destitution  alSne  as  the 

ed  with  harmonious  zeal.     Ihe  poor  ground  of  relief;  nor  for  establishing  a 

law,  in  fact,  was  never  meant  to  dry  distinction  in  the  one  country  which 

up  the  Bonrces  of  private  benevolence,  does  not  exist  in  the  other/' 
and   prostitute   every  sentiment  of 

charity  to  the  frigid  philosophy  of  a  'Twere  idle  to  heap  up  further  tee- 
legal  rate.  There  will  always  be  room  timony  upon  this  pomt  On  several 
for  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  if  occasions  afterwards  slight  advances 
the  projects  of  certain  modern  law-  were  made  in  the  direction  of  out-door 
makers  could  be  carried  out,  to  the  relief,  but  these  were  alwavs  treated 
extent  of  clothing,  educating,  appren-  ^  ?^"?H^  exceptional,  and  even  de- 
ticing,  and  estabUshing  in  hfe,  all  the  scribed  by  the  Legislature  as  ques- 
children  of  the  poor,  and  of  removing  tionably  pohtia  During  the  distress 
the  pinch  of  privation  from  every  ^^  1839  the  Board  made  a  Minute 
humble  man's  door,  the  results,  far  against  it,  and  only  yielded,  to  any  ex- 
from  being  a  blessing,  would  prove  a  tent,  under  the  Extension  Act,  10  and 
positive  curse  to  socnety,  not  only  by  H  Yic,  cap.  31,  passedin  a  still  sorer 
damming  up  those  human  sympathies  strait,  in  1847.  This  enactment  au- 
which  keep  the  public  heart  from  thorized  a  most  important  departure 
becoming  oodurate,  but  by  depriving  froni  the  original  statute,  but  was 
the  poor  themselves  of  their  greatest  owing  exclusively  to  the  then  extra- 
stimulus  to  exertion  and  the  practice  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  country* 
of  frugality.  ^  dangerous  was  the  ^und  felt 

The  importance  of  these  considera-  to  ^  ^pon  which  Parlianaent  was 
tiona,  as  respects  the  phase  at  present  t^^  treading,  that  restrictions  and 
assumed  by  the  question,  will  lend  in-  limitations  were  put  to  the  applica- 
terest  to  the  following  reply  of  Sir  ^^^  even  of  the  exceptional  power  of 
George  Nicholls  to  one  of  the  queries  &y}^  out-door  rehef.  It  was  pro- 
put  by  the  Committee,  with  which  vided,  m  order  to  prevent  even  the 
we  shaU  take  leave  for  a  little  of  this  Commissioners  themselves  from  car- 
branch  of  the  subject :—  Q^"»«  t**®  practice  to  excess,  that  their 

'•  They  (the  Irish  people)  have  never  Report  presented  to  Parliament  should 

been  enerriited  by  a  misapplied  system  contam  a  distinct  statement  of  every 

of  pari«h  relief.  Rather  than  bear  the  re-  order  and  direction  issued  by  them  m 

strictions  of  a  workhouse,  the  Irishman,  respect  to  out-door  relief"  TheBoard, 

if  in  possession  of  health  and  strength,  unaer  the  surveillan6e  of  the  Qovem- 

wonlu  wander  the  world  over  to  obtain  ment  and  the  public,  followed  their 

a  living.     Confinement  of  any  kind  is  instructions  in  fiie  right  spirit,  as  the 

even  more  irksome  to  an  Irishman  than  subjoined  figiures  showing  the  num- 

'''''  f^&JS^^'k  i^L^"''^  *  H'^^^^  f  bers  receiving  out-relief  in  the  foUow- 

wo^iL^Jt^feVthan^^  ing  yean,  prove  :  and  immediatdy  on 

feed,  and  clothe  himself,  he  wiU  yet,  Uke  J^®  cessation  of  ^h  season  of  dis- 

the  Englishman,  never  enter  the  work-  tress,  they  returned  as  far  as  ijossible 

house,  unless  driven  thither  by  actual  to  what  may  be  called  the  basis  prin- 

necessity,  and  he  will  not  then  remain  ciple  of  every  politic,  just,  and  safe 

there  longer  than  that  necessity  exists,  poor  law. 

The  test  of  the  workhouse  is  then,  I  v-.,-.-n—  m«  i«w«rM.A—  No.Beo«Wnf 

think,  likely  to  be  as  efficient  in  Ireland  ^Zlt^%9*      io  aJuTsMJ       Out^ooriuiw 


niiu»,  lULtjijr  ijv  ii«  «  oiiiuwuw  *«  ^«.»..,«  g^pt,  29,  on  S9Ui  Sept.  ^"'^2^0^::" 

as  it  is  proved  to  be  m  England :  and  if  '  '  <m  Mtn  Sept. 

relief  be  there  (in  Ireland)  restricted  to  1848  124,003  207,683* 

the  workhouse,  it  will  be  at  once  a  test  1849  141,030  135,019 

of  destitution  and  a  measure  of  relief,  ISftO  155,173  2,938 

and  will  serve  to  protect  the  admmistra-  1851  140,031  3,160 

tlon  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute  1852  111,515  2,628 

poor  from  those  evils  and  abuses  which  1853  79,600  2,245t 


*  There  were  only  181  workhouses  erected  at  thi^time« 

t  In  1859  and  1860,  respectively,  the  number  reoeifing  oat*door  relief  on  this 
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After  all  this  long  and  varied  ex-  this  country  that  these  powers  Bhould 

perience,   the  closest  observers  are  be  exercised  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 

only  more  strongly  opposed  to  an  ex-  "^  present;  and  furUier.  that  wJdiUonal 

tensive  out-door  syst^.  It  was  only  FP^rXn^""!  tw^th^S  SlJS 

the  other  (L^ytlit  evidence  of  th^  ^l^lyVX^^V^^^ 

fact  was  furnished  in  the  resolutions  ^  ^^  i^yerty  which  periods  of  dis« 

adopted  by  both  of  the  Dublin  Boards  tfogg  j^^j  occasion. " 
of  Guardians,  called  forth,  doubtless, 

by  certain  paragraphs  in  the  Petition  This  statement  has  given  several 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Coni- 

publication  of  which  just  now  has  mittee,aaitwere,the  brief  from  which 

enabled  the  public  to  understand  a  they  have  interrogated  the  principal 

good  deal  of  what  has  taken  place  be-  witnesses,  who  have  also  been  drawn, 

fore  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  too  exclu- 

the    Government   measure.      These  sively  from  particular  parts  of  the 

paragraphs  are  as  follow : —  country.  The  drift  of  the  examination 

for  many  days  in  succession  has  been 

"  That  in  the  management  and  arrange-  to  establish  a  necessity  for  compulsory 
ments  of  union  workhouses  many  cir-  out-door  relief:  that  is,  for  the  re- 
cumstances  exist,  by  which  an  insur-  nioval  of  the  discretion  now  possessed 
mountable  repugnance  to  them  hw  been  ^^  g^^rds  of  Guardians.  Other  col- 
crealodm  the  minds  of  the  poorer  classes  lAp-al  obiVrta.  onranicallv  afFectin«r 
of  the  population  of  this  country,  so  that  J^terai  oDjects,  organically  anectmg 
the  poor  generally  and  especially  Indus-  ^^^  poor  law  system  have  been  pur- 
trious  persons  of  good  character,  will  sued  with  assiduity,  as^  for  exa.mple, 
not,  in  periods  of  sickness  or  other  tern-  a  proposal  for  the  nursing  of  children 
porarydifficulty, accept  workhou'^crelief,  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  for  a  simi- 
by  which  thev  would  be  degraded  to  a  lar  treatment  of  the  blind ;  but  the 
condition  of  almost  helpless  pauperism ;  leading  design  of  those  by  whom  the 
that  the  inevitable  companionship  of  the  present  law  is  assailed,  is  to  extend 
idle  and  the  dissolute  of  both  sexes  serves  ^^^  out-door  relief  principle,  and  to 
to  make  the  workhoufeeaplaceof  shame  ^^  -f.  ^^  Uading  feature  of  Uu 
alike  to  the  virtuous  woman  and  the  r  •,;.  w>^^^  /«.« 
well-intentioned  man ;  that  the  destruc-  ^^l^/f^  ^oor  Jjom. 
tion  of  their  humble  homes,  the  disrup-  ,,  ^  seems  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
tion  of  all  family  ties,  the  separation  their  own  witnesses  have  failed  to  sns- 
from  their  children,  and  the  feeling  on  tain  their  case.  There  is  no  intention 
their  minds  that  ail  these  miseries  must  here  to  anticipate  the  report  of  the 
be  perpetual  if  once  workhouse  relief  is  Committee,  or  unfairly  to  influence 
accepted,  prevent  the  poor  from  resort-  their  decision,  if  that  indeed  were 
ing  in  their  distress  to  sudi  an  institu-  possible,  but  the  gravity  of  the  suc- 
tion, and  make  that  kind  of  relief  unsuit-  [ect  warrants  this  reference,  even 
able  to  meet  the  cases  of  frequent  occur.  ^  j  jj  ^^  ^^  ^  pending.  We 
reuce,  of  persons  temporarily  disabled  V  n  .  "^w^w**  *ot^.*«*«ij. 
(by  caiuses^er  which  they  have  no  con-  ^^}^  "^t,  however,  travel  over  the 
trol)  from  earning  subsistence  for  them-  P^^Y  of  evidence  reported  in  the  daily 
selves  and  their  families.  journals,  but  seize  upon  the  salient 

"  That  although  legislative  sanction  has  points  in  that  of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy, 

been  given  to  relitrf  being  afforded  other-  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 

wise  than  in  the  workhouse,  the  exercise  made.    This  gentleman's  testimony 

by  Boards  of  Guardians  of  their  powers  carries  greater  weight  than  that  of 

in  that  behalf  has  been,  a»  your  peti.  other  witnesses— even  than  that  of 

noners  believe,  discouraged  bv  the  Irish  p^.  Phelan,  who  is  known  to  have 

Poor  Law  Conimissioners,  and  that  con-  ^   ^^    ^^          ^  out-door  relief  a 

seqnently  such  powers  have,  for  some  ^^^  "\^  w»uv/*j  v*  vww  «w    j^^ 

tSe  past,  been  made  use  of  in  Ireland  ^^^  «.(  ^^^^7^  ^^  ^^^^  }^^.  1^}^ 

only  in  a  very  few  unions,  and  to  a  very  ^Pon  it  ma  more  earnest  spirit  than 

limited  extent.  became  a  disinterested  mquirer.    Mr. 

''That  your  petitioners  believe  it  is  O'Shaughnessy  has  been  for  fourteen 

essential  to  the  due  relief  of  the  poor  of  years  in  connexion  with  the  Cork 


date  was  6,425  and  8,965 ;  but,  as  everybody  is  aware,  these  were  periods  of  a  dis- 
tress so  grievous  that  the  Commissioners  themselves  felt  somewhat  alarmed  lest 
another  famine  should  be  coming  upon  our  people.  Providentially  things  did  not 
turn  out  as  badly  as  was  feared.  ...        .     . 


1861.]  TlidlruhPoor  Lawsi  7li 

Poor  Law  board.    He  is  a  well-in-  i?>to  the  workhouse,  he  does  rot  care 

formed  person,  nud  gave  his  evidence  whether  he  goes  into  it  again  or  not.   He 

with   such  clearness,  decision,  and  f?^'*«  ^}^^  *"»  going  in  a  second  or  third 

fulness  of  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Card-  *"««  doe*  not  lower  him  more  than  he  i« 

well  conmlimentpd  him  at  its  close  already,  having  once  been  in,  but  his 

stlSngXtTe  had  5™er*Lkrd iore  ^?:^:^"''°  *"'*""«"  "  «"'  "'"^ 
distinct  or  more  lucid  evidence  before        a  ig  "that  the  case  always  with  respect 

a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  to  the  country  people,  or  is  it,  as  far  as 

mons.  What,  then,  was  Mr.  O'Shau^h-  it  has  come  to  jrour  knowledge,  appU- 

nessy's  opinion  upon  the  main  point  cable  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  ? 

of  his  examination]    He  is  free  to  —My  observation  and  experience  relate 

admit,  as  who  will  attempt  to  deny,  *»  **»?  city  of  Cork,  and  I  only  know  the 

that  there  are  a  great  number  of  population  of  the  country  as  a  persoii 

tradesmen  not  now  relieved  by  the  *«»"*«"*  ^^  *^«  ^»*^  ^^^^  ^""^  ***^"^- 

Unions,  because  they  prefer  to  endure       rpL^„^  ^„« -^^  ^« ^  -  .     ,  , 

'*  incredible   miseri^,^'    rather  than  „  JJ^1;2?®"!?  "^^^  ^^  intended  as 

confess  themselves  piupers  by  enter-  ^^,t!?«' ITl^?^^^^^       subsequent 

ing  the  workhouseT  'che  able  and  1^^'?^'^??'°!  T^f\'  ^^y^^^^er,  the 

vigilant     member    for    Dungarvau  Ti^Jf  J^T^""^^  ^  K^'^fS  *^^^ 

worked  this  confession  from  the  wit-  Wj«  l^^I'^^*^''  ^"""^  ^°  '^''^'^^ 

ness  in  the  most  artistic  detail :-  ^"^^°S  ^^^*^^«' 

"  Do  you  not  think,**  asks  Mr.  Ma. 

"  Do  vou  not  state  (inquires  Mr.  Ma-  guire,  "  it  would  be  a  great  merc^  to 

gulre)  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  carry  the  law  of  out-door  relief  into 

outside  the  workhouse  than  in  it  who  force  to  its  full  extent  ? — I  can  only  say. 

reqaire  relief  as  much  as  those  who  are  on  that  point,  that  there  is  among  all 

la  the  workhouse  ? — ^What   I   say  is,  classes  tlie  strongest  feeling  against  any 

tliat  Uiere  b  a  vast  amount  of  distress  thing  like  an  iudiscrimiuate  admlnistra- 

which  is  not  relieved  by  any  society  tion  of  out-door  relief, 
whatever  (voluntary  society),  nor  by  the        *'  And  that  is  not  the  feeling  of  one 

workhouse.  particular  class  of  the  community,  but 

*'Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  i>ervade8  allr  classes  and  all  persuasions, 

jiersons  in  the  workhouse  is  a  fair  test  of  whatever  may  be  their  political  or  social 

the  amount  of  distress  existing  outside  views ;  they  all  entertain  the  same  ob- 

of  it? — ^It  will  represent  the  state  of  the  jection  to  any  thing  like  out-door  relief 

union  comparatively,  and  the  distress  being  indiscriminately  administered?.-, 

which  exists  in  the  various  districts,  but  To  sum  it  up  in  one  word,  I  would  say 

itwillnotfOfcourse,  form  any  test  what-  all  classes  have  as  strong  an  objection 

ever  of  the  number  of  indigent  poor  not  to  the  indiscriminate  administration  of 

in  the  workhouse.  out-door  relief  as  ic  is  possibb  for  aoy 

"Then,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  person  whatever  to  entertain, 
workhouse  is  no  positive  test  of  the  real        "  I  am  not  now  upon  the  question  of 

amount  of  distress  which  exists  in  the  indiscriminate  out-door  relief;    but  do 

city? — It  does  not,  of  course,  demonstrate  not  you  think  that  the  carrying  out  of 

the  exact  number  of  destitute  persons  the  law,  to  as  great  an  extent  ns  it  will 

in  the  union.    I  know  that  there  is  the  go,  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  the 

very  greatest  repugnance  on  tlie  part  of  poor?-~-It  ought  to  be  very  desirable  in 

the  people  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  some  instances ;  of  course  tlie  more  as* 

There  is  thestrongest  possible  reluctance  sistance  they  give  the  more  distress  they 

to  do  so  on  the  part  of  the  industrious  could  relieve. 

poor,  and  in  case  of  tradesmen,  their  re-        "  But  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary 

pugnance  is  so  strong  as  almost  to  be  in-  that  some  modified  system  of  out-door 

vincible.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  degra-  relief  should  be  provided  ?_Well,  I  think 

dation,  and  prefer  to  suffer  incredible  in  some  cases  it  would  be  very  desirable, 

miseries  before  they  resort  to  the  work-  if  it  could  be  equally  administered  and 

t^onse.  not  indiscriminately  administered.     Of 

"  The  number  of  the  inmates  of  that  course  .that  is  only  an  individual  opinion. 
class  then  would  be  no  test  of  the  distress        "  You  would  not  recommend  out-door 

existing  in  it  out  of  doors? — Certainly  relief  in  general  cases  of  distress? — ^No, 

not.  I  would  not  recommend  out-door  relief 

'*Do  you  think,  that  when  once  a  to  be  given  to  any  class  exci'pt  to  the 
tradesman  has  gone  into  the  workhouse  sick,  and  to  those  who  are  dependent 
he  feels  a  repugnance  to  entering  it  a  upon  them.  Persons  labouring  under 
second  time? — I  think  it  is  always  the  sickness  arc  disabled  temporarily  from 
case  when  a  man  has  lost  his  self-respect ;  earning  their  bread  by  their  labour,  and 
be  feels  humbled,  and  having  gone  once    in  such  cases  the  administration  of  out- 
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door  relief  might  be  adviflable;  bat  ia  than  in  most  of  the  newspapers ;  and, 
administering  a  general  scheme  of  out-  with  every  disposition  to  attach  due 
door  reUef  tliedifficaltic3  of  diacrimin-  importance  to  the  views  of  the  pre- 
ating  and  inquiry  would  be  so  great  i^tea,  it  is  impossible  for  the  candid 
that  no  Board  of  Guardians  could  gire  i  ?  er  to  oVerlook  the  fact,  that 
the  necessary  time  and  attention  m  or-  ^^r^:^  „„^  "J.„  T.„^^  tT^Xl\^ 
der  to  detect  imposition  and  introduce  greater  authonty  attaches  to  the  re- 
rogulap  checks  to  the  system.  In  cases  presentations  of  a  pracUcia  imil  for 
of  sickness  those  checks  are  not  neces-  many  years  acquainted  with  the  Poor 
sary:  to  a  great  extent  sickness  would  Law  system  under  conditions  the 
check  itself  I  mean  that  there  could  most  favourable  for  observing  its  de- 
be  no  cases  of  feigned  sickness,  inasmuch  fects.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  wisely 
as  a  medical  certificate,  if  necessary,  enough,  would  not  transfer  the  duties 
and  the  certificates  of  the  medical  gen-  of  the  active  and  purely  voluntary 
tlemen  would  be  in  themselves  a  check  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  re- 
r'hgKi^tkS?e&a?^^^^^^^  li-7,Pr  arti«.ns  in  theb?  occ^^ 
of  the  family  is  disabled  by  sickness,  it  ^^"^^^^  distresses,  to  the  poor  rate,  but 
might  be  desirable  that  out-door  reUef  considers  that  it  has  its  own  sphere 
should  be  given  by  the  relieving  officer,  among  the  class  of  persons  who  may 
There  might  also  be  tome  change  in  the  be  described  as  accidentally  and  tern- 
law  made  as  to  the  granting  of  relief  porarily  indigent — a  class  the  Poor 
while  the  earning  member  of  a  family  Law  was  not  established  to  relieve 
was  in  the  hospital.  Hospital  accom-  (except  in  very  peculiar  cases),  as  we 
modation  in  Cork  is  not  very  great,  and  h^ve  abundantly  shown— a  class  who 
a  large  number  of  persons  are  obliged  to  ^  destitute,  in  the  sense  of  being 
resort  to  the  workhouse  hospital,  and  I  „„,  "  "  IIT^^*"  ^^^^ 
think  when  the  head  of  a  family  is  in  P^HP®™*  ^^d  whom  outdoor  rehef, 
the  workhouse  hospital,  relief  should  be  "^^^^  m  the  nature  of  things,  can- 
given  to  the  family  out  of  doors ;  but  if  "^t  be  otherwise  than  mdiscniumate, 
that  is  not  permissible  by  the  present  would  only  demoralize.  Unless  in 
law,  it  ought  to  be  made  so.  I  have  seasons  of  dire  and  general  distress,  it 
some  doubts  at  present  whether,  by  the  is  better  for  society  and  the  artisans 
present  law,  when  the  head  of  the  fa-  themselves  that  they  should  be  left 
mily  is  admitted  into  the  worjchouse  to  voluntary  benevolence,  as  its  spe- 
hospital,  out  door  rehef  can  be  admmis-  ^^  sphere 

K  an^v  V^'t  iL??l^ili^  '"'^"''^  For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  to  be 
'^ruThlLkThlS  in'sucTcSes  the  law  }^oped  the  Committee  and  the  Legis- 
ought  to  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  ^^^^  .^"^  decline  to  accede  to  the 
to  respect  to  administering  out-door  re-  requests  now  made  to  them,  doubt- 
lief  ?— Yes.  less  from  pure  and  charitable,  though 

'<  Now,  in  the  case  of  widows  and  chil-  mistaken   motives.    To   institute   a 

dren.  does  not  the  law  allow  out-door  compulsory  system  of  out-door  relief 

relief  to  be  adminbtered  to  them  ?— Yes.  will  be  to  run  counter  to  all  previous 

Jk  And  would  not  that  class  be  greatly  enactments  and  principles,  and  to  the 

mjured  by  their  being  brought  mto  the  experience  of  both  earUer  and  later 

workhouse?-Certainly;tliat  would  be  administrationa    Dr.  Phelan  baits  his 

very  objectionable.    If  you  could  Imut  .^^  ^TrC^nr^rrZ^^lt^^v^  ^\TJ^ 

reliif  strictl  V  to  industrious  women,  who  J[*P  ^^^  ^^^  Committee,  by  aUegmff 

contribute  to  theu"  own  support,  that  that  the  establishment-charges  would 

would  be  a  very  reasonable  thing,  but  it  be  reduced  bv  the  freer  practice  of 

necessarily  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  im-  out-door  relief !    We  hold  that  they 

position,  wliich  it  is  almost  impossible  to  would  be  considerably  increased.  The 

detect  by  the  present  system  of  iuspec-  cost  of  inspection  would  be    enor- 

t^^"-       , ,  .          ^            ,    .    , ,     .  mous ;  and,  after  ail,  the  result  would 

«  Would  It  not  be  very  desirable,  m  prove  unsatisfactory.      Thousands— 

•'^^*^2?M''**1i*°  P''7''°*  ^^X  '^''^''V  tens  of  thousands-^would  be  in  re- 

2SL^?-uS^^^^^^^^  -ipt  of  out-relief  who  had  not  the 

be  done  by  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  smallest  claim  to  it.    Even  as  it  i^ 

and  trouble,  and,  in  the  end,  would  bo  '^^t"  ^^^  restrictions  that  exist— and 

veryhard  to  accomplish."  they  are  effective — persons  have  be- 
come recipients  of  relief  who  were 

The  importance  of  this  passage  will  known  afterwards  to  have  had  sums 

excuse  its  leagtL    The  report  of  Mr.  of  money  concealed  in  their  houses  at 

O^Shau^hnessy's   evidence,    in   this  the  time.    Anybody  acquainted  with 

particular,  is  fuller  and  more  correct  the  peasantry  is  aware  that  they  will 
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often  put  on  the  outward  seeming  of  Catholic.    We  can  answer,  we  think, 

(lc<$titution,  that  they  will  appear  in  for  the  former,  that  they  have  no 

rags  even,  and  make  bitter  complaint  ambition  to  sit  on  poor  law  boards, 

of  their  extreme  poverty,  when  they  and  wrangle  with  the  sort  of  indi- 

have  a  snug  amount  hoarded  in  the  viduals  who  form  a  large  proportion 

thatch,  or  buried  in  the  floor,  more  of  elected  guardians.    It  is  not  their 

securely  and  secretly  than  even  Silas  function.    The  Protestant  poor,  be- 

iVIamcr  had  his  wonderful  crock  of  sides,  are  few  in  rural  districts,  and 

gold.  the  rector,  consequently,  would  have 

In  short,  the  dangers  of  the  out'  but  little  power  as  a  ^ardian.  His 
door  system  are  so  numerous,  so  sub-  rival,  the  parish  pnest,  howeveiv 
tie,  BO  elusive  of  the  best  system  of  would  be  abie  to  turn  the  position  ta 
inspection,  so  demoralizing,  and  the  decided  advantage.  He  would  claim 
administration  of  it  would  be  so  en-  to  speak  on  the  board  as  the  peculiar 
ormously  expensive,  that  there  is  representative  of  all  the  Roman 
nothing  for  it  but  confining  such  a  Gatholicpoor  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
means  of  relief  to  exceptional  seasons  house.  His  authority  would  be  de- 
and  cases,  under  the  most  ri^rous  ferred  to  by  his  co-religionists,  and 
supervision  and  the  strictest  limita-  he  would  become,  in  fine,  the  dictator 
tions.  This  is  the  verdict  of  common  and  sole  manager  in  every  depart- 
sense  and  of  experience.  It  is  em-  ment.  The  ratepayers  would  be  en* 
bodied  in  repeated  enactments.  It  tirely  in  his  hands.  The  patrona^^e 
rests  upon  the  testimony  of  the  most  of  the  out-door  relief  scheme  would  be 
sasacious  and  disinterested  persons,  exclusively  his.  A  large  number  of 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  practical  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  would 
acquaintance  with  Poor  Law  manage-  shrink  from  occupying  such  a  posi- 
ment  It  is  fairly  presumable  that  tion.  Many  would  rejoice,  however, 
the  Committee  now  sitting  will  add  in  the  influence  which  it  would  give 
their  authority  to  the  same  conclu-  them,  and  use  it  to  the  utmost  In- 
sion ;  and  whatever  minor  modifica-  stead,  therefore,  of  a  more  popular 
tions  they  may  deem  necessary  in  the  administration  being  secured  l^  the 
existing  system,  will  protect  it  against  abolition  of  the  ex-officio  guardians, 
empirical  attempts  to  annihilate  po-  this  change  would  eflace  all  that  is 
verty  in  all  its  degrees,  as  well  as  popular  in  the  local  management,  and 
against  still  more  absurd  projects  for  that  the  ratepayers  would  soon  dis- 
bringing  the  nursing  of  tne  children  cover  to  their  cost  Originally,  magis- 
of  the  lower  (non-pauper)  classes,  trates  were  put  upon  boards  of  guar- 
their  subsecj^uent  education,  their  re-  dians  in  the  interest  of  the  pavers  of 
ligioustraimng,  industrial  instruction,  rates,  the  elected  guardians  having 
apprenticeship,  aiid  final  settlement  been  found,  in  many  instances,  inefii- 
in  H/ej  under  the  surveillance  of  the  cient  in  the  discharge  of  business— a 
Government,  and  for  paying  aU  conse-  charge  to  which  they  are  open  at  the 
qaent  charges  out  of  the  rates  !  It  is  present  hour, 
high  time  that  a  pause  were  made  in  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  so 
this  excessive  and  morbid  philan-  ably  in  one  of  Sir  George  Nicholls' 
thropism,  which,  in  simple  fact,  has  reports,  that  we  shall  quote  a  short 
none  other  than  a  socialistic  basis,  passage: — 

and   originates  in   sentiments  more        «  There  arc  many  reasons  why  maids, 

akin  to  Chartism  than  reugious  con-  trates  should  form  a  portion  of  every 

8i(kration  for  the  poor.  board  of  guardians.    The  elected  guar- 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  dians  will,  for  the  roost  part,  consist  of 
to  the  out-door  relief  subject,  which  is  occupiers,  or  renters,  not  the  owners  of 
«>f  prime  importance,  that  little  space  property,  and  their  Interest  wiU  be  tem- 
remaina  to  notice  the  other  changes  porary,  whUe  the  interest  of  the  owner 
proposed  at  present  by  the  persons  is  permanent.  Some  umon  of  these  two 
\jrT^;„«  i«  4^1,:-  «;«**«,.  Tk^;,.  interests  seems  necessary  towards  the 
m<wt  active  m  this  matter.  Their  ^  ^^^^  organization  of  a  board  of 
next  aim  is  to  destroy  or  reduce  the  ^^i^ns ;  and  as  the  magistrates  col- 
number  of  the  ex-officio  guardians,  lectively  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
substituting  for  magistrates,  who  are  landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  the 
Buch  in  virtue  of  holding  the  com-  bill  proposes  to  effect  this  union  by 
mission  of  the  peace,  the  parish  creating  them  ex-offido  members  of  the 
clergymen,    Protestant   and  Roman  board.   The  elected  guardians  are,  more- 
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over,  subject  to  be  changed  every  year,  reforms  of  a  minor  kind  as  may  have 

and  their  proceedings  might  be  change-  been  found  expedient,  but  they  pro- 

ftble,  and,  perhaps,  contradictory ;  and  test  against  a  compulsory  system  of 

confusion  might  arise  through  the  oppo-  out-door  relief   in  the  first  place; 

Bite  views  of  successive  boards.     The  ggcondly,  against  the  attempt  to  rc- 

ex-o£icio  guardians  will  »erve  as  a  a)r.  Adstrates  from  the  position 

recti ve  in  this  respect,     liieir  position  *        ^  p          ,.         ^i  •   n           •     * 

as  magistrates,  their  informatiJm  and  of  «:-o#(n/>ffuardians;  thinly, against 

general  character,  and  their  large  staice  the  proposed  drawmg  off  of  the  pauj^er 

as  owners  of  property,  will  necessarily  children  from  the  workhouse  to  In- 

give  them  much  weight ;  whilst  the  pro-  dustrial  schools,  the  property  of  indi- 

posed  limitation  of  their  number  to  one-  viduals  or  of  religious  bodies,  who 

third  of  tlie  elected  guardians,  will  pre-  would  get  a  yearly  or  weekly  sum  for 

vent  them  having  an  undue  preponder-  the  support  of  each   child,  on   the 

ance    The   elected   and  the  ex-o^fcio  pnncipleof  the  reformatory  system— 

members  may  be  expected  each  to  im-  ^  principle  that  confessedly  has  not 

C^Imi^'^.'l'  .H^P^^im™^^^^^^  worked  ks  well  as  was  predirted ;  and 

benefits  may  anse  irom  their  irequent  «  „  .1  i     «««:„«4.  ^v«*  ;„  »«ii»;i  «  ,« 

mingling,  and   from  the  necessity  for  fourthly,  against  what  is  called  a  re - 

mutual    concession    and    forbearance,  constitution  of  the  lioard,  the  mean - 

which,    well  mingling  cannot  faU  to  ing  of  which  is,  the  removal  of  com - 

teach.     Each  individual  member  will  petent  officers,  acainst  whom  no  fault 

feel  that  his  influence  depends  upon  the  can  be  alleged  (the  able  and  courteous 

opinion  which  his  colleagues  entertain  of  Chief  Commissioner  seems  to  be  the 

him,  or  upon  the  respect  or  regard  which  victim  prominently  marked  out  for 


ginning  with  the  boai*d  of  guardian?,  and  ?>""  »P'"''j,»"«  "^iiu  i^c«viuiiiiicvi», 
extending  throughout  the  union;  and  tion  of  the  department  to  its  service, 
eventually,  it  may  be  hoped,  throughout  These  protests  are  not  tinjjert  by 
the  country,  and  thus  the  union  system  partisanship.     They  are  proffered  in 
may  become  the  means  of  healing  dis-  theinterest  of  open,  just,  and  effective 
sensions  and  reconciling  jarring  interests  government    There  is  no  desire  to 
in  Ireland.  On  these  grounds.  I  consider  nan*ow  the  operation  of  the    Poor 
that  the  establishment  of  w-o/^cio  guar-  ^a^g     Whatever  alteration  is  necciS- 
dians.  v<iimg  b^proxij,  and  accumulative  j^  ^^^der  to  make  them  equal  to 
voung,  as  provided  m  the  Bill,  should  be  the  utmost  limit  of  destitution,  will 
aanerea  to.  ^  ^^.^^1^  consented  to.    The  ratepay- 
Tlus  was  written  in  1837,  and  the  ers  do  not  regard  with  callous  inseu- 
logic  is  quite  as  sound  to-day.   If  the  sibility  the  T)ossibiiity  of  even  one 
amiable  hopes  of  the  writer  as  to  the  pauper  perishing  for  want  of  relief, 
cessation  of  strifes  have  not  proved  But  they  have  no  wish,  on  the  other 
well  founded,  the  continued  existence  hand,  to  waste  their  substance  upon 
of  those  conflicts  itself  proves  the  ini-  tiie  idle  and  the  i>rofligate.    They 
portance  of  securing  for  property  its  have  no  intention    of  undertaking 
due  representation  on  boards  of  guar-  the  impossible  task  of  annihilating 
dians.    Upon  this,  as  other  points  poverty  by  a  national  rat€.    They  do 
which  have  been  specified,  let  the  not  acknowledge  it  as  a  duty  to  re- 
legislature  make  no  rash  and  ill-con-  licve  artisan-parents  of  their  respon- 
Biaered  changes.     The  conservative  sibility   to   their    offsprinsr.      They 
principle  ought  surely  to  be  respected  desire  that  a  poor  law  should  be  such, 
in  connexion  with  a  measure  framed  and  no  more.    They  are  prepared,  in 
so  carefully,  on  repeated  reports  of  a  liberal  public  spirit,  to  admit  ex- 
select  committees,  and  by  comparison  ceptions  to  the  genenil  principle  of 
with  the  previous  experience  of  an  the  workhouse  test,  but  tney  will  not 
old  and  an  amended  English  poor  allow  these  to  be  elevated  fnto  such 
law — a  measure,  too,  which  is  admit-  an  importance  as  to  overshadow  the 
ted  to  have  worked  well  for  many  original  scheme,  or  to  degrade  its 
years — which,  moreover,  let  interested  character. 

persons  say  what  they  may,  docs  at  The  motives  of  the  party  who  are 

this  moment  fully  provide  for  all  the  assailing  the  Poor  Law  administration 

destitute,  whether  from  want  of  work,  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  the 

infancy,  old  age,  or  sickness.    The  course  of  these  observations.    Their 

public  will  have  no  objection  to  such  suggestions    are    capable    of    being 
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brought  to  the  toachjBtone  of  ezperi-  they  were  employed.     As  respects 

ence,  and,  tested  by  it,  are  found  to  this  superannuation,  howeyer,   the 

be  spurious  and  valueless.  Poor  Law  officers  shoidd  occupy  the 

Among  the  few  improvements  upon  same  footing  as  the  Civil  servants  of 

the  existing  system  which  may  be  the  Crown,  and  the  privilege  should 

looked  forward  to  with  satisfaction,  be  strictly  confined  to   the   actual 

the  principal  is  the  superannuation  of  in-door  functionaries.     This  reform 

officers.  Carefully  projected,  this  plan  the  public  will  heartily  sanction ;  but 

would  fulfil  the  demands  of  justice,  organic  changes,  the  only  effect  of 

Not  a  few  honest  and  faithful  Poor  which  would  be  to  create  poverty^  are 

Law  officials  have  terminated  their  out  of  the  question,  and  will  not  obtain 

lives  in  the  very  workhouses  where  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 


POLITICS  AND  SOCIETY  IN  FBANCE. 

AFTERatwelve  years' slumber,  France  parallel  between  the  princes  of  this 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  con-  and  another  age.  He  asKed  what  right 
fiicting  voices  of  parliamentary  ora-  had  a  Napoleon  to  accuse  Louis  XlV. 
tors ;  for  more  than  a  month  the  of  having  ruined  France  by  his  folly 
great  {)olitical  questions  of  the  day  and  ambition  ?  Had  not  the  great 
were  Dublicly  discussed,  and  the  monarch  given  his  country ^/Kure  aTid 
amazeci  multitude  looked  on  and  Franche-comte,  whilst  the  great  Em- 
cheered  at  the  long-forgotten  spectacle,  peror  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the 
But  as  all  mortsJ  things,  the  debates  conquests  of  1789,  and  had  left  France 
on  the  address  came  to  an  end,  silence  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion  and  do- 
again  resumed  its  sway,  the  people  mestic  misery?  Was  it  just  to  be  for 
went  back  to  their  acciistomed  labours  ever  brin^g  up  the  name  of  the 
and  amusements,  and  b^  this  time  Bourbons  in  connexion  with  the  dis- 
wonld  fain  have  lost  sisht  of  the  mal  tale  of  1815?  Not  to  them  should 
whole  affair,  were  it  not  that  a  shot  the  fault  be  attributed,  but  rather  to 
has  just  been  fired  in  the  midst  of  the  him  whose  unbounded  pride  and  am- 
startled  crowd,  which  has  caused  bltion  had  roused  all  Ifurope  against 
every  one  to  turn  round  and  look  his  countrv. 

back.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion.  con- 
Prince  Napoleon's  speech  at  the  tinues  the  Due  d'Anmale,  to  aepre- 
opening  of  the  debates  has  suddenly  date,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
acquired  fresh  interest ;  those  words  reigns  of  the  Bourbon  kinss  since  the 
which,  like  lightning,  were  spread  Restauration;  yet  the  elder  oranch  has 
wide  and  afar  over  the  wires  of  the  conquered  a  colony  which  certainly 
electric  telegraph,  and  for  days  after  deserves  more  attention  than  Prince 
were  left  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Napoleon  has  chosen  to  bestow  upon 
every  village  in  France,  stopped  not  it,  and  which  greatly  contributed  in 
within  the  limits  of  the  country,  but  forming  the  vcuiant  army  of  whose 
reached,  in  their  exile,  the  princes  of  courage  the  imperial  prince  might 
the  royal  House  of  Orleans,  and  have  have  oeen  more  able  to  judse,  had 
now  called  forth  an  answer  from  one  not  his  health  during  the  Crimean 
of  it9  members,  the  Due  d'Aumale.  war  obliged  him  so  soon  to  return  to 
It  is  even  rumoured  that  such  were  France,  and  had  he  not  been,  during 
not  the  weapons  wherewith  the  in-  the  Italian  campaign,  too  much  occu- 
tulted  prince  meant  to  meet  his  im-  pied  in  lookins  after  the  mathiel  de 
perial  adversary;  a  challenge  was  sent  guerre  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  The 
iTom  across  the  Channel,  but  was  not  Duke  also  observes  that  it  was  Louis 
accepted  Then  did  he  take  up  the  Philippe  who  surrounded  Paris  with 
pen,  and  appealing  to  the  testimony  fortincations  which,  had  the^  existed 
of  past  and  present  history,  in  his  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  might  have 

Smphlet,  entitled  "  Letter  on  the  staid  the  progress  of  the  allies.    In 

istory  of  France,"  he  drew  a  bold  speaking  of  the  divisions  of  the  Bour- 
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bon  family,  he  remarks  that  those  of  France,"  and  no  doubt  our  readert 

the  Bonapartes  were  just  as  flagrant  will,  ere  this,  have  fully  appredated 

Louis  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  it,  from  a  perusal  of  the  able  transla- 

HoUand,  Joseph  was  remov^  from  tion  which  appeared  in  the  Times, 

the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  Its  publication  was  not  accomplished 

whilst  Murat's  ambiguous  dealings  without  some  difficulty  in  France ;  it 

were  not  altogether  foreign  to  tne  was  got  up  at  St.  Germain,  under  the 

downfall  of  the  empire.  seemuigly  innocuous  title  it  beaiSu 

Now,  says  the  Duke,  if  we  turn  Some  days  were  then  allowed  to 
from  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  elapse,  that  the  printer  might  get 
to  the  one  that  now  exists,  we  need  clear  of  the  French  police ;  finally,  on 
not  fear  the  comparison.  No  doubt  Sundav  the  14th  April,  it  being  knowu 
during  the  former,  the  principles  of  that  tne  sous-prelet  was  absent,  the 
1789  were  less  spoken  of,  but  they  Imperial  stamp  was  applied  for,  and 
were  better  applied,  and,  as  to  justice,  successfully  obtained,  irom  an  under 
fair  dealing,  and  liberty,  the  July  official,  who,  most  probably,  did  not 
regime  may  bear  a  parallel  with  the  feel  much  inclined  to  dive  into  a  new 
present  one ;  for  during  that  period  treatise  on  French  history,  although 
no  one  would  have  considered  the  he  must  since  have  learnt,  at  his  own 
decree  of  the  24th  November  as  a  expense,  that  a  little  curiosity  ia  not 
process.  Nay,  had  such  principles  always  amiss, 
fu  those  of  the  present  day  been  ad-  No  sooner  had  the  copies  escaped 
yocated  and  applied  under  Louis  the  stamping  office,  than  they  were 
Philippe's  government,  the  Napoleons  dispatched  to  Paris,  and  soon  dis- 
wotUa  not  occupy  the  rank  they  now  tributed  in  the  town ;  but  it  was  not 
do.  Never  was  an  exiled  dynasty  till  the  next  day  that  this  was  gener- 
treated  with  more  generosity,  and  ally  known,  and  reaching  the  Saurne 
certainly  the  Orleans  family  do  not  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  book- 
expect  for  themselves  any  reciprocity  sellers',  the  police  arriving  only  in 
at  the  hands  of  the  actual  rulers  of  time  to  seize  the  last  copiea  Ever 
France.  Indeed,  were  he  (the  Due  since,  ofcourse,  the  obnoxious  paipph- 
d'Aumale)  to  engage  in  any  such  let  has  been  like  forbidden  fruit  to 
plot  as  the  Boulogne  or  the  Strasbourg  the  lips,  and  far  more  sought  after 
affair,  he  doubts  not  that  death  would  than  it  would  probably  have  been 
be  his  punishment,  and  had  such  a  had  it  been  publicly  exposed  for  sal^ 
promise  been  made  him,  he  says  he  at  every  bookseller's  shop.  Prince 
should  put  more  reliance  on  that  than  Napoleon  himself  has  disapproved  o^ 
on  any  other.  Was  not  the  empire  the  measure,  as  precluding  lul  answer 
announced  as  an  era  of  peace?  yet  on  his  part,  but  his  .remonstrances 
France  has  been  engaged  m  the  Cri-  have  proved  of  no  avail.  Yet  so 
mean  and  Italian  wars ;  then,  again,  anxious  was  the  government  to  ac- 
was  not  Italy  to  be  liberated?  yet  knowledge,  in  some  way  or  oth^r,  the 
Venice  is  still  under  Austrian  rule,  existence  of  the  pamphlet,  that  a  note 
In  fact,  double  dealing  has  become  a  was  inserted  in  the  Moniteur^  ad* 
regular  system.  To  the  Ultramon-  dressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Ti$M$, 
tamsts  Louis  Napoleon  says : — "  Are  contradicting  the  narrative  of  the 
we  not  the  promoters  of  the  Roman  conduct  of  the  present  £imperor» 
e3q)edition?  Do  we  not  alone  protect  during  a  visit  paid  by  his  mother, 
the  Holy  See  and  advocate  the  main-  (i\xeen  Hortense,  to  Louis  Philippe; 
tenance  of  its  temporal  power?"  To  it  was  signed  by  M  Mooquut,  th^ 
the  Italians :  "  Our  army  remains  in  well-known  author  of  the  letter  to  the 
Bome,  but  only  to  prevent  the  return  three  Liverpool  merchants, 
of  the  Austnans.  We  signed  the  Several  pamphlets  have  also  been 
Villafranca  peace,  but  it  has  now  be-  published  imder  such  titles  as  "  Thf 
come  a  dead  letter.  To  the  French  Due  d' Aumale's  Pamphlelv'  "  Let- 
people  he  is  constantly  speaking  of  ter  of  a  Frenchman  to  Henry  of 
his  extraordinary  moderation  in  keep-  Orleans,'!  "  Answer  to  Heniy  of  Or- 
ing  an  exact  balance  between  ul  leans,  second  Letter  of  a  Frenohipan,'* 
pt^es."  all  of  which  purport  to  be  wiitt^  % 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  fea-  private  individuals,  the  last  09#  o^ly 

tures  of  the  "  Lettre  sur  I'Histoire  de  being  signed,  and  app^^iing  to  b^  the 
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production  of  a  legitiinist  It  is  less  words,  and  appropriated  them  to  bis 
violent  than  the  others,  although  it  own  arguments.  The  French  noble- 
oontains  pretty  much  the  same  argu-  man  wifi  not  have  it  supposed  that 
mentSy  the  basis  of  which  is,  after  all,  there  can  be  any  thing  common  be- 
but  the  old  stoiy  of  the  unpopularity  tween  himself  and  Victor  Emmanuel's 
of  the  elder  branch  restored  byfo-  counsellor.  ^^  A  free  Church  in  a  free 
reign  arms,  and  the  mediocrity  of  tne  State"  such  was  the  solution  to  the 
vounger  one,  ever  accused  of  having  Roman  c]^uestion  put  forth  by  M.  de 
been  wavering,  timid,  and  submissive  Cavour,  m  a  remarkable  speech  on 
in  its  international  policy.  Prince  Italian  affairs.  Now  although  M.  de 
Napoleon  had  said  as  much,  and  for  Montalembert  thinks,  and  ever  has 
years  the  public  papers  of  the  ultra-  said,  that  such  is  the  verv  ideal  of 
liberal  and  democratic  party  were  what  ought  to  be  the  relationship 
filled  with  those  and  similar  griev-  between  Church  and  State,  yet  he 
ances  a^^ainst  the  House  of  Orleans,  will  not  srant  that  so  great  a  boon 
The  fact  is,  princes  have  enough  to  can  be  (Stained  by  any  combina- 
do  to  defend  themselves  against  their  tion  the  Sardinian  minister  can  ima- 
subjects,  and  would  do  well  not  to  gine. 

attack  each  other.   Such  is  their  posi-  The  avowedaim  of  the  Piedmontese 
tion  that,  do  what  they  will,  or  say  government,  sa^  he,  is  the  possession 
what  they  may,  it  is  always  examined,  of  Rome,  and  if  Rome  is  to  become  the 
sifted,  and  miscontrued  by  each  party,  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 
according  to  its  own  interest,  &&;  and  the  residence  of  its  King,  it  will  be 
so  that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  bring  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  ei\joy  any 
up  against  them  an  accusation,  which,  liberty.    Indeed  the  conclusion  ar- 
however  improbable  it  may  seem,  will  rived  at  by  the  author  appears  to  be 
always  gain   some   kind   of  credit  in  some  respects  logic,  for  it  is  diffi- 
amongst  a  certain  portion  of  the  pub-  cult  to  fancy  that  the  Pope  would 
He.     In  the  present  instance  it  does  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  the  Vatican, 
not  seem  that  either  Prince  Napoleon  if  King  Victor  Emmanuel  occupiea 
or  the  Due  d'Aumale  has  gained  or  the  Quirinal.     But  then  the  great 
lost  much  in  consideration,  by  the  question  remains  to  be  solved :  is  the 
arguments  adduced  on  botn   sides,  bberty  of  the  Pope  so  very  necessary) 
The  Prince  was  certainly  to  blame  in  and  does  not  the  noble  Count  greatly 
attacking  a  fallen  dvnasty,  and  that  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  holy 
is  the  real  cause  oi  the  popularitv  see  over  the  mass  of  the  people  pro- 
with  which  the  "  Letter  on  French  fessing  its  creed  1 
History"  has  been  received ;  yet  it  A  pretended  revelation  respecting 
has  not  added  any  thing  to  the  esteem  the  Mir^  affair  was  produced  about 
in  which  the  Duke  has  ever  been  the  same  time,  which  obtained  but  lit- 
held :  it  has  not  shown  him  under  a  tie  success,  primarilv,  because  it  had 
new  light,  in  fact  every  one  must  have  to  contend  against  toe  same  difficulty 
taken  the  production  for  what  it  really  as  the  Montalembert  pamphlet;  se- 
Ls — an    ably   written    and    spirited  condarily,  because  the  sale  of  it  being 
reply  to  an  uncalled-for  attack.    As  publicly  allowed,  little  faith  was  ao- 
to  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  an  cordedto  the  truth  it  nurported  to  give 
Orleanist  manifesto — as  some  papers  on  transactions  which  have  hitherto 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  it — the  been  surrounded  with  so  much  mys- 
idea  seems  perfectly  absurd,  and  we  tery.    Since  the  arrest  of  the  Jewish 
should  much  doubt  if  it  ever  entered  banker,  the  announcement  of  which 
the  head  of  the  writer,  or  that  of  any  was  not  made  until  several  days  after, 
one  of  his  family.  the  public  was  informed  that  M.  de 
Another  pamphlet  of  no  common  Germiny  had  been  appointed  director 
merit  has  also  been  published,  but  has  of  the  (Jaisse  des  Cheminede  fevy  then 
attracted  but  little  notice,  amongst  that  he  had  resigned.  Later  it  was  ru- 
the  prevailing  excitement  of  the  last  moured  that  some  influential  persons 
fortnight   It  is  the  "  Second  Letter,"  were  implicated  in  the  affair,  and  that 
addressed  to  M.  de  Cavour,  the  Sardi-  a  trial  would  be  impossible,  an  asser- 
nian  Prime  Minister,  by  M.  de  Mon-  tion  which  gained  so  much  credit  that 
talembert,  who  is  indignant  at  the  the  Ministre  de  la  Jtutice  (Attorney- 
Count  having  once  more  used  his  own  General)  thought  fit  to  declare  that 

46* 
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justice  Bhoiild  take  its  course,  regard-  ter  in  'which  a  member  of  the  Order  of 

less  of  names  and  persons.  Capuchins  at  Aix,  one  of  his  brethren, 

That  was  the  last  heard  of  the  great  informs  his  counsel,  that  if  he  does 
Mir^  frauds,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  not  appear  as  he  intended  to  do,  it  is 
the  last  altogether,  if  it  oe  true  that  owing  to  a  higher  authority  than  his 
so  carefully  had  he  guarded  himself  own  will,  having  compelled  him  to  fore- 
on  all  sides,  and  so  many  had  he  go  this  resolution.  "From  a  strict  and 
mixed  up  in  his  mysterious  dealings,  careful  investigation  of  the  case,"  sa}'B 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  the  friar,  *'  I  feel  convinced  of  his  in- 
case before  the  public.  Silence  and  nocence,Dutitmustbe  confessed  that  a 
time  are  great  remedies,  and  will,  no  strange  concomitance  of  circumstances 
doubt,  be  allowed  to  work  on  public  stan<£  out  against  him,  which  would 
opinion.  The  Came  des  Chemins  de  have  rendered  it  necessary,  in  order 
Jfir  will  be  supported  as  much  as  pos-  to  arrive  at  his  own  vindication,  to 
Bible,  and  the  business  wound  up  enter  into  explanations  that  could  not 
at  comparatively  moderate  loss,  while  have  failed  to  shock  public  feeling, 
those  who  might  have  been  com-  Thus  it  is,  that  however  painful  it 
promised  will  thus  escape  scandalous  may  be  for  us  to  see  for  ever  dls- 
exposure.  honoured  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a 

Such  good  fortune,  does  not,  how-  man  held  in  such  universal  estima- 
ever,  befal  all  culprits.  For  the  last  tion,  we  have  preferred  it  should  be 
two  or  three  months  the  courts  of  so,  rather  than  oriug  down  scandal  on 
justice  have  been  pretty  well  occu-  a  lady  "the  mother  of  a  family."  The 
pied  in  trying  and  condemning  a  cer-  unfortunate  father  has  therefore  sub- 
tain  number  of  the  regular  and  secu-  mitted  to  the  will  of  his  superiors,  and 
lar  clergy.  Impudent  and  obstinate  has  now  returned  to  England,  his  land 
denials,  mental  restrictions,  and  defi-  of  exile,  to  preach  the  h oly  word,  under 
cient  memories,  have  generally  been  a  new  denomination,  and  denounce  to 
the  weapons  wherewith  those  gentle-  the  execration  of  his  flock,  works  such 
men  have  endeavoured  to  repel  the  ac-  as  M.  Thiers'  "  History  oi  the  French 
cusations  brought  against  them ;  but  Revolution." 

one  of  these  last  weeks'  papers  has  What  a  land  of  refuge  is  England, 

revealed  an  entirely  new  mode  of  and  what  strange  bedfellows  must 

defence,orrather juiitiflcation,  onthe  meet  on  its  shores!    Thither  might 

part  of  one  of  those  worthies.    Fa-  Richard  Wagner  now  turn  his  steps  in 

ther  Archange,  a  most  holy  man,  who  search  of  a  more  equitable  and  less  pre- 

was  surrounded  with  the  esteem  and  iudicedareopage  before  which  to  carry 

admiration  of  all  who  knew  him,  was  his  celebrated  and  rather  ill-fated  ope- 

charged,  jointly  with  a  lady,  before  ra, "  The  Tannhaiiser."  No  doubt,  the 

tne  police  court  at  Aix,  with  having  work  is  for  from  being  faultless,  but 

committed,  in  a  railway  carris^e,  a  it  deserved  better  treatment  than  it 

gross  outrage  on  public  morality.  The  has  met  with  here,  and  at  all  events, 

reverend  father  had  announced  his  the  public  were  not  allowed  to  judge 

intention  of  appearing,  and  chosen  a  it  fairly.    Yet  Mr.  Wagner  was,  per- 

counsel ;  in  consequence,  the  court  haps,  wrong  in  discontenting  his  fel- 

was  overcrowded  long  before  the  au-  low  artists,  by  the  publication  of  his 

dience  commenced,  but  alas,  neither  "  Letter  on  Music ;    the  managers  of 

the  lady  nor  the  father  thought  fit  the  theatre  by  his  stubborn  opposi- 

to  come  forth,  so  that  iudgment  was  tion  to  the  introduction  of  a  cndlet 

given  in  default  i^ainst  both  parties —  during   the   representation    of    the 

uie  lady  being  fined  100  francs,  and  opera  j  the  orchestra  and  its  leader 

the  father  sentenced  to  two  months'  by  insisting  upon  conducting  himself 

imprisonment.  the  performance  of  his  partition.  Na- 

Under  these  circimistanoes.  the  na-  turaUy  enough,  these  accumulated 
tural  conclusion  was,  that  both  feeling  grievances  found  an  echo  in  the  pe- 
the  weight  of  their  guilt,  had  not  dared  riodical  Press,  and  became  as  it  were 
to  face  the  exposure  before  a  public  endorsedby  the  genei:ality  of  the  pub- 
court  of  justice.  Not  so,  however,  he.  Even  the  c^^t^eurx,  whose  strong 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  father,  palms  might,  on  the  evil  day,  have 
who  must  now  stand  justified  in  the  drowned  tne  nissing  and  various  other 
eyes  of  all  who  may  have  read  the  let-  accompaniments  resorted  to  by  the  au- 
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dienoe— even  they  had  become  Rich-  who  are,  like  himflelf,  shut  up  in  a 
ard  Wagner's  most  bitter  enemies —  Russian  outpost  in  Circassia,  happens 
for  it  had  been  one  of  his  conditions  to  be  visited  by  an  old  termagant 
that  they  should  be  excluded.  Indeed,  general,  whose  heart  he  h  A  so  much 
such  was  the  formidable  opposition  mflamed,  some  years  before,  when 
that  had  gradually  risen  against  the  staying  under  female  disguise  with  ^ 
German  maestro,  that  the  noise  and  lady,  a  sister-in-law  to  the  general^ 
uproar  went  a  perfect  crescendo  from  that  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and 
the  beginning  of  the  first,  to  the  end  detection  he  had  no  help  but  to  take 
of  the  third  and  last  performance,  to  flight  The  acquaintance  being 
when  the  tenor,  Niemann,  had  to  give  thus  renewed,  the  young  man  finds 
up  singing  altogether,  and  confine  himself  once  more  in  a  rather  delicate 
himself  to  a  mere  mimic  representa-  position,  and  is  obliged  to  resort  to  & 
tion  of  his  part  Vainly  did  Mr.  variety  of  stories  and  expedients  to 
Wagner's  countrymen  and  friends  escape  the  pursuit  of  his  deluded 
strive  to  stay  the  tide  of  public  ani-  lover,  until  ne  manages  to  reappear 
mosity ;  their  united  efibrts  came  to  no  in  his  real  character,  and  obtains  the 
other  result  than  that  of  turning  a  hand  of  the  general's  niece  bv  passing 
mere  artistic  opposition  into  a  na-  himself  off  as  the  brother  of  the  fair 
tional  one— eveiv  burst  of  applause  object  of  the  old  man's  admiration, 
on  their  side  calling  forth  a  corres-  and  promising  to  let  him  marry  his 
ponding  one  of  discontent  from  the  sister  if  he  can  but  find  her — an  en- 
French  portion  of  the  audience.  terprise  into  which  the  general  might 

Since  the  obnoxious  production  has  fain  have  sunk  his  life  and  fortune, 
been  withdrawn,  some  organs  of  the  had  he  not  thought  fit  to  put  an  end 
Press  have  blamed  the  uncourteous  to  his  hopes,  by  announcing  the  sup- 
hehaviour  of  their  countrymen  to-  posed  death  of  the  unfortunate  dam- 
wards  a  foreigner,  and  have  reminded  sel.  Although,  in  a  dramatic  point 
them  that  such  compositions  ou^ht  of  view,  one  may  ^prove  of  the  part 
not  to  be  judged  with  so  much  levity,  of  the  supposed  Circassian  girl  being 
lest  they  should  be  obliged  some  day  intrusted  to  a  male  performer,  yet  its 
to  revert  their  verdict,  and  add  one  musical  effect  would  be  much  better 
more  to  the  long  list  of  works  which  were  it  sung  by  a  contralto  instead  of 
have  now  become  popular,  although  a  tenor,  who  is  constantly  obliged  to 
they  met  with  a  similar  reception,  resort  to  falsetto  notes,  and  cuts,  after 
when  first  presented  to  the  public.  all,  as  most  men  would  do,  a  most 

With  regard  to  Auber's  new  opera,  ungracious  and  uninteresting  figure 

'*  La  Circassienne,"  were  it  not  for  in  female  attire. 
the  age  of  the  favourite  composer,       The  "  Statue,"  which  is  the  third 

both  the  Press  and  the  public  might  production  of  a  composer  as  yet  but 

be  accused  of  having  fallen  into  the  little  known  in  the  musical  world,  M. 

opposite  fault    The  music  is  certainly  Reyer,  is  certainly  the  most  remark- 

of  a  flowing  and  easy  style,  and.  from  able  opera  of  the  season,  although  it 

a  young  author,  might  be  hailed  as  has  been  got  up  on  the  fourth  lyric 

promising  well  for  the  future;  but  stage  in  Paris.    The  story  is  taken 

the  ear  is  too  often  reminded  of  the  from  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  the 

former  productions  of  the  master,  and  music  is  quite  suited  to  the  Oriental 

is  hardly  ever  struck  with  any  thing  character  of  the  hero,  whether  it  lulls 

truly  orifl;inal,  a  fact  which  is  all  the  him  to  sleep  amidst  the  intoxicating 

more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  libretto,  vapours  of  opium,  or  rousing  him 

which  was  the  last  production  of  the  from  his  somniferous  reveries,  urges 

late  M.  Scribe,  is  spirited,  interesting,  him  to  rush  headlong  into  the  gor- 

and  carefully  written,  and  bears  an  geous  realms  of  Eastern  magnificence 

irrefutable  t^timony  to  the  inexhaust-  — whether,  like  the  sudden  burst  of 

ible  imagination  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  terrific  simoom,  it  compels  Selim 

dramatic  authors.  to  bow  down  to  the  deity,  and  fulfil 

The  hero  of  the  piece  is  a  youns  his  solemn  oaths,  or,  sweet  and  ethe- 
Russian  officer,  who,  having  attired  real,  it  whispers  soft  words  to  the  in- 
himself  as  a  Circassian  girl,  for  the  nocent  ear  or  Margiane,  who,  Rebecca- 
purpose  of  acting  a  part  in  an  ama-  like,  quenches  his  burning  thirst  by 
teur  theatrical  representation,  got  up  the  side  of  the  desert  cistern, 
to  amuse  his  men  and  brother  officers,       For  the  last  three  months,  three 
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and  even  four  nights  a  week  have  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  father'i 

been  regularly  occupied  at  the  7%€a<rtf  guilt,   while    the   unrepentant  and 

Franqais^y  the  performance  of  "Lea  hardened  hero,  who  has  returned,  al 

Effront^/*  a  most  clever  and  witty  he  hopes,  to  einoy  the  sight  of  the 

satire,  written  on  the  financial  world  mischief  lie  has  oeen  doing,  bids  fare- 

of  France,  by  M.  Emile  Angier.    The  well  to  the  public,  declaring  "that, if 

hero  is  a  bankrupt,  or  rather  a  broken-  ever  he  becomes  a  father,  he  may  be 

down  schemer,  who  has  set  his  mind  obliged  to  pay  his  son's  debts,  but 

upon  rising  again,  in  spite  of  the  that  his  son  shall  never  force  him  to 

world,  by  mere  audacity  and  insolence,  pay  his  own." 

First  of  all  he  has  to  resort  to  a  prac-  The  great  merit  of  this  play  (lear- 

tice,  instances  of  which  have  not  been  ing  aside  the  popularity  it  owes  to  the 

wanting  in  our  days.     He  buys  a  Mirfes  affair)  lies  in  its  being  a  tine- 

newspaper,  the  title  of  which  is  Pub-  and  livelv  criticism  of  the  actual  state 

lie  C(m8cience;  he  then  strives,  but  of  Frencn  society.  On  the  foregroMd 

without  success,  to  gain  the  good-will  stands,  as  it  were,  the  representative 

of  the  fair  sex,  by  restoring  to  a  ^oung  of  the  leading  passion  of  oar  a^e- 

marchioness,  one  of  his  late  clients,  money.    Around  him  are  grouped  the 

what  she  had  lost  in  his  last  financial  successful,  polite,  respectable,  whit^ 

speculation.    Then  the  chief  aim  of  washed  banlcrupt,  the  coquettish  and 

his  life  being  to  marry  a  person  of  half-corrupted  marchioness,  the  old 

good  fortune  and  high  standing  in  the  nobleman,  her  husband,  and  unce, 

world,  he  sets  his  eyes  on  the  daugh-  who,  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  high- 

ter  of  a  man  who,  though  now  enjoy-  bom  pride,  sneers  at  new-bom  ideas 

ing  both  esteem  and  consideration,  is  and  principles,  and  takes  some  plea- 

in  fact  but  a  whitewashed  bankrupt,  sure  in  aiding  and  abetting  modern 

which  circumstance  being  known  to  corruption,  which,  according  to  hig 

him  alone,  he  hopes  to  succeed,  from  own  judgment,  is  the  only,  and  inde«d 

the  fear  of  exposure.    Not  so,  how-  natural,  result  of  what  we  choose  to 

ever;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  young  call  our  glorious  revolution,   ^e^ 

lady  is  loved  and  sued  for  by  another,  comes  the  young  writer,  an  honest 

a  young  man,  a  late  contributor  to  the  and  straightforward  man,  who  nerer- 

Public  Conscience^  who  has  resigned  theless  is  the  cavaliere  sermnte  of  the 

his  situation  since  the  paper  has  been  marchioness.    In  close  nroximity^^ 

sold  to  the  brazen-faced  schemer ;  the  hero  may  be  seen  the  type  of  a 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  her  brother,  somewhat  numerous  class,  a  man  oi 

a  friend  of  her  lover,  is  strongly  op-  forty  years  of  age,  the  son  of  aport^. 

posed  to  his  sister*s  being  sacnficed  brought  up  gratuitously  by  an  amoi- 

to  our  hero,  who,  nothing  daunted,  tious  schoolmaster,  who  gpecuJatw 

has  resolved  to  push  the  enemy  in  his  upon  his  talents  as  a  boy  to  give  eclat 

last  entrenchments,  so  that,  towards  to  his  establishment,  and  aflervwdfi. 

the  end  of  the  fifth  act,  he  reproaches  at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  oJ- 

the  brother  with  being  an  obstacle  to  fered  him  board  and  lodging,  vivO 

his  designs,  and  finishes  by  flinging  £26  per  annum,  to  fulfil  the  duties  oi 

in  his  face  that  he  is,  after  all,  but  the  an  usher,  a  position  which  ^^JJJ^ 

son  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  a  fact  got  tired  of,  and  gave  up  to  ^^^ 

of  which  he  may  acquire  the  proof  by  an  attorney's  clerk— next  *^*^^ 

perusing  the  number  of  the  Gazette  man*s   secretary,    then  a     ^^i2« 

published  at  the  time  of  his  father's  amanuensis.    Since  that,  he  has  w^ 

trial :   thus  saying,  he  throws  the  the  Editor  of  several  most  ^^^?"Zi 

paper  on  the  taltle,  and  leaves  the  papers — ^haa  dived  into  the  JT  .  ° 

room.    The  young  man,  after  reading  social  science,  out  of  which  he  n» 

the  fatal  paragraph,  has  just  fallen  emen;ed  fully  convinced  of  the  uw 

into  a  deep  revene,  when  his  father  worthlessness  of  the  priDciplc^ 

iducwttj 


to  his  creditors,  allows  his  son  to  fol-  things  to  rights,  he  ii*fi.S?*^the 

low  his  long-cherished  wish  by  be-  fill  up,  at  hw  master's  ^^^"'^^-JJ! 

coming  a  soldier,  and  consents  to  the  columns  of  the  Pi^Mic  ^J****^ 

znarriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  and  in  that  capaci^  does  he  ^I^ 

young  writer.    The  youthful  couple  before  the  public,  the  roost  tiBCouuu 
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alovenly,  bearish-looking  individual,  qnilliiy  of  her  heart  has  been  some- 

the  yery  image  of  some  of  those  twenty  whattroubled ;  and  what  is  still  worse, 

vears'  students,  who  may  be   seen  it  soon  turns  out  that  the  very  object 

loitering  about  the  University,  at-  bfher  thoughts  is  the  duchess's  son,  a 

tending  half-a-dozen  diiferent  lectures  most  promising  youth,  for  whom  his 

a  day,  or  squatting  in  the  smoky  back  mother  has  long  been  concocting  a 

parlour  of  some  of  the  low  ca/is  in  very  comfortable  marriage  with   ft 

the  Quartier-Latin.  neighbouring  princess.    OnhisarriV&l 

From  these   caffe  to  the  Odeon  from  Vienna  the  young  man  sooh 

there  is  but  a  step ;  and  since  from  recognises  Beatrix,  who  at  first  en- 

the  Theatre  Francis  and  the  neigh-  deavours  to  hide  her  feehngs ;  but 

bourhood  of  the  Palais  Royal,  we  have  love,  like  murder,  will  out,  so  that  both 

been  carried  by  the  subject  itself  to  are  rather  in  a  delicate  predicament ; 

the  left  bank  of  the  river,  we  are  led  and  were  it  not  for  the  highly  com- 

natnrally  to  speak  of  the  appearance  mendable  character  of  the  Madonna, 

of  Madame  Kistori  on  the  second  matters  might  have  taken  a  serious 

dramatic  stage  in  Paris.    The  event  turn.    Happily,  however,  the  trage- 

had  been  long  anxiously  expected,  dian  will  not  mar  the  brilliant  career 

the  more  so  as  it  was  known  that  of  the  young  duke.    He  very  politely 

M.   Legouv^,  the  celebrated  acade-  accepts  the  sacrifice,  and  the  whole 

mician,  and  the  successful  author  of  affair  ends,  after  the  fall  of  the  cur- 

"  Adrienne Lecouvreur^'  and  "  Medea,"  tain,  by  the  most  respectable  wedding 

bad  undertaken  to  compose  a  French  that  ever  German  Court  witnessed, 

play  for  the  Rreat  Italian  artist —  between  two  well  brought-up  young 

^*  Seatrix  ou  7a  Madone  de  VAriP  people  of  princely  blood.    Such  is  the 

Sachis  the  title  of  the  work  which  has  colourless,  chilly,  insi^ificant   part 

evidently  been  cut  out  on  the  pattern  which  Madame  Riston,  in  addition  to 

of  *'  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  a  process  the  difiiculties  of  a  foreign  language, 

which  does  not  at  the  first  glance  seem  has  to  contend  with  during  more  than 

likely  to  lead  to  any  very  good  result,  three  hours ;  and  certainly  it  is  won- 

and  certainly  has  not  done  so  in  the  derful  to  see  what  she  can  make  of 

present  instance.  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  cannot 

The  principal  character,  "Beatrix,'*  help  reflectine  on  what  would  be  her 
which  is.  no  doubt,  intended  to  re-  success  in  such  parts  as  **  Marion  De- 
present  Madame  Ristori  herself,  is  lorme^^*  or  "  Lucretia  Borgia,'*  were 
weakly  drawn,  and  the  others  are,  if  Victor  Hugo's  plays  allowed  to  be  pro- 
possible,  more  so.  We  are  first  of  all  duced  on  the  French  stage, 
introduced  to  a  kind  of  model  German  The  theatrical  season  is  now  draw- 
duchess,  who  has  no  other  wish  than  ing  to  a  close,  and,  taking  it  alto- 
to  implant  virtue,  honesty,  and  hap-  gether,  it  has  been  a  pretty  fair  one. 
piness  in  her  petty  dominions.  She  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  some  of 
naving  heard  of  Beatrix,  a  model  the  minor  theatres  have  been  most 
artist  who  neither  has  nor  will  have  fortunate.  The  Porte  St.  Martin,  for 
any  lovers,  thinks  she  can  give  her  instance,  made  £40,000  by  a  kind  of 
snojectsnobetterexampleof  art  com-  pantomime,  "Le  Pied  de  Mouton," 
f>ined  with  virtue,  than  by  engaging  which  had  appeared  some  thirty  or 
the  Madonna;  but  alas !  B^trix,  after  forty  years  ago ;  and  this  season,  re- 
explaining  how  she  has  kept  herself  vived  and  renovated,  reached  upwards 
free  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  200  performances. 
of  vice,  owns  that  of  late  the  tran- 
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"The  more  haste  the  less  speed,'*  is  in  a  neighbouring  empire  first  called 
one  of  those  very  old  sayings  which  into  renewed  life.  Thus  far,  at  leasts 
modem  wisdom  has  not  vet  managed  the  popular  feeling  has  done  its  woik 
to  prove  unsound  in  itself,  or  unsuited  not  too  hastily,  but  with  a  bold  un- 
to the  present  age.  It  is  one  which  flacging  forwardness  by  no  means 
the  British  volunteers— alas,  that  Ire-  welcome  to  that  small  band  of  philo- 
land  may  not  add  to  their  number  her  sophic  patriots  that  professes  to  believe 
rightful  share  1— should  just  now  take  in  the  lamblike  character  of  certain 
specially  to  heart,  if  they  really  wish  armaments  south  of  the  British  Chan- 
to  assert  for  themselves  a  high  place —  nel.  Once  more  it  has  been  ascer- 
or,  indeed,  any  place  at  all — ^amongthe  tained  that  the  spirit  of  our  fore- 

Sirmanent  defences  of  Great  Britain..'  fathers  has  not  forsaken  their  children 
itherto  they  have  been  spurred  on  of  the  present  day,  and  that  English- 
to  a  certain  stage  of  excellence  by  a  men  of  the  least  warlike  classes  are 
burst  of  unwonted  zeal,  which  fired  not  so  ready  as  Mr.  Bright  would  have 
by  turns,  and  caught  fresh  fuel  from  them  be  to  yield  up  their  freedom  to 
the  encouraging  cheers  and  smiles  of  foreign  tyrants  in  exchange  for  the 
nearly  a  whole  nation.  Unscared  by  right  of  peacefully  spinning  cotton, 
the  groans  of  a  few  frantic  peace-  forging  cutlery,  and  seUing  tea.  The 
mongers,  they  have  hitherto  contrived  challenge  unwittingly  offered  b^  the 
to  falsifv  the  bad  dreams  of  many  hero  of  Solferino  and  the  virtual 
others  who  jeered  at  their  pretensions  builder  of  La  Gloire^  was  answered  by 
or  misdoubted  their  strength  of  pur-  a  prompt  demand  for  Enfield  rifles 
pose.  Their  best  friends  have  been  and  a  general  mustering  in  town  and 
astonished,  and  their  ill-wishers  all  village,  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
but  silenced  by  a  success  as  brilliant  marchmg-dnlL  At  the  first  dear 
as  it  has  been  swift  Two  years  ago  sign  of  approaching  mischief,  the 
he  would  have  been  accounted  a  fond  quietest  nation  in  the  world  set  itself 
dreamer  who  had  openly  foretold  the  to  prepare  its  cartridges,  and  clean  its 
great  results  whicn  the  new-bom  sun-barrels  with  a  fiery  sternness  that 
fervour  of  that  moment  has  since  come  boded  nothing  but  ill  to  those  who 
to  show.  Between  then  and  now  might  think  to  come  upon  it  slumber- 
there  has  been  added  to  the  defensive  ing  or  self-disarmed.  So  strongly  de- 
strength  of  these  islands,  an  armv  of  fiaut  is  the  attitude  it  has  taken  up  for 
well-nigh  a  hundred  thousand  volun-  its  own  defence,  that  England's  voice 
teers,  well  organized,  fairly  disciplined,  can  once  more  make  itself  heard  in 
and  capable  at  need  of  smelling  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  foreign 
powder  oy  the  side  of  regular  troops;  statesmen  have  ceased  to  taunt  her 
— an  army  composed  of  men  superior  with  blindly  following  the  lead  of  one 
in  most  ways  to  an  equal  number  of  whose  commands  she  dared  not  dis- 
raw  soldiers,  and  needing  only  a  cer-  obey.  It  is  something  to  remember 
tain  amount  of  drill  and  soldierly  dis-  that,  but  for  our  volunteer  army, 
cipline,  to  render  them  a  likely  match  France  might  already  have  gained  a 
for  an  equal  number  of  such  regular  sure  foothold  in  Syria,  and  Italian 
troops  as  they  might  ever  be  called  unity  might  still  be  no  better  than  a 
upon  to  confront    Besides  these  are  dreauL 

many  thousands  more,  of  whom  a       Let  us  beware,  however,  of  being 

large  proportion  may  reach  in  due  too  greatly  puffed  up  by  past  success, 

time  the  mark  their  comrades  have  There  are  not  a  few,  both  within  and 

already  passed,  while  the  rest  would  without  these  islands,  to  whom  the 

not  be  found  wholly  useless  for  those  ultimate  failure  of  this  movement 

lighter  services  wmch  even  a^e  and  would  bring  either  the  poor  delight  of 

weak  health  would  not  shrink  from  verified  prescience  or  the  deeper  thrill 

rendering  in  the  hour  of  danger.  of  triumphant  jealousy.    Our  volun- 

Such  is  allowed  by  most  of  us  to  teers  should  not  rest  on  their  oars 

be  the  present  stage  of  this  movement  because  they  have  no  longer  need  for 

which  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  a  special  spurt;  nor,  on  the  other 
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hand,  Bhould  they  rashly  change  their  how  easily  volunteers  can  move  in 
course  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  goal  large  bodies  without  any  previous 
before  their  time.     They  have  still    training/' 

some  way  to  go,  and  the  strength  of  That  notions  like  these  are  rather  too 
the  current  forbids  their  choosing  prevalent  among  our  gallant  country* 
other  course  than  that  which  all  past  men,  few,  we  think,  will  deny.  They 
experience  should  warn  them  to  take,  have  been  exemplified  in  common 
There  is  no  short  cut  to  military  talk,  in  the  leading  articles  of  the 
knowledge,  any  more  than  to  skill  in    Times,  in  the  history  of  the  sham- 

f  laying  billiards  or  writing  comedies,    fight  at  Brighton  on  Easter  Mondav. 
f  you  would  climb  a  long  steep  hill,    Laziness  ana  over-haste  are  the  Scylia 
it  were  idle  to  attemot  it  by  a  series    and  Charybdis  between  which  the 
of  jumps.    Indeed,  unless  you  had  the    volunteer  movement  will  have  hard 
nerves  and  sinews  of  a  mountaineer,    work  to  steer.  We  cannot  but  think, 
your  only  hope  would  lie  in  keeping    that  gatherings  like  those  at  Chisel- 
to  the  road  that  winds  wearily  but    hurst  in  the  past,  and  at  Brighton  in 
surely  up  the  hill-side.    The  volun-    the  present  year,  were  mistakes  aris* 
teers  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of    ing  from  the  latter  cause.   No  doubt, 
efficiency;   let   them   neither  grow    the  manoeuvres  of  Easter  Monday 
weary  of  well-doing,  nor  attempt  to    amply  justified    the    astonishment 
do  too  much.    They  should  remember    avowed  by  Creneral  Scarlett  at  the 
alike  the  fall  of  rhaethon  and  the    progress  which  our  volunteers  have 
fable  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare,    already  made.  No  doubt,  they  showed 
The  wave  of  their  enthusiasm  has    how  quickly  a  body  of  intelligent 
borne  them  safe  to  a  high  landing-    amateurs  could  reach  a  point  of  mi- 
place,  but  they  have  still  to  guard    litary  etficiency,  unattainable  by  re- 
against  the  backflow  of  sanguine  self-    gular  troops  under  like  conditions  in 
contentment  or  overwrought  emotion,    the  same  time.  But  after  all,  the  dis- 
Elated  by  what  they  have  already    play  was  somewhat  akin  to  the  act- 
done,   or  tired  of  watching  for  an    ing  of  one  of  those  infant  Rosciuses, 
enemy  who  declines  just  now  to  show    who  can  go  through  the  part  of  Ham- 
hjs  face,  too  many  of  them,  we  fear,    let  wonderfullv  well  for  their  small 
are  bei^inning  either  to  fancy  that  they    age.  Seeing  wnat  slender  opportuni- 
have  httle  more  to  learn,  or  to  doubt    ties  they  had  turned  to  such  good  ac- 
the  usefulness  of  taking  much  pains    count,  the  Adjutant-Greneral  might 
to  learn  that  which  there  seems  no    well  have  been  surprised  at  the  sol- 
present  chance  of  turning  to  practical    dierlv  way  in  which  the  volunteers  at 
account    '*  The  French  are  not  com-    Brighton  went  throuch  manoeuvres 
ing  yet  awhile,"  murmurs  one ;  *'  so    easy  of  performance  oy  an  averse 
what  is  ihe  good  of  turning  out  regu-    regiment  of  the  line.    Had  the  Rifle 
lu-ly  for  parade]    We  can  make  up    Brigade  done  those  manoeuvres  in  ex- 
our  lost  ground  bv  and  by,  but  this    actly  the  same   style,  his  surprise 
company-drill  is  dull  work  without    would  have  been  just  as  great  for 
some  excitement  to  reward  us  at  the    very  opposite  reasons.  As  a  professed 
end."    '*0f  what  use,"  asks  another,    artist  might  applaud   the  brilliant 
"  to  be  alwavs  practising  the  platoon    essays  of  some  hopeful  novice  with 
exercise  and  the  formation  of  sub-    the  brush  or  the  chisel,  so  it  was  na- 
divisionsl     Accurate   dressing   and    tural,  that  an  old  soldier,  versed  in  the 
steadv  marching  may  do  for  the  reeu-    mechanical  secrets  of  his  art,  and 
lais,  out  we,  with  our  higher  intelli-    aware  of  the  slow  degrees  by  which 
gence  and  loftier  aims,  may  dispense    excellence  therein  is  usually  attained, 
with  trifles  of  that  sort.    A  (juick  eye    should  have  owned  good  cause  for  ad- 
and  a  steady  hand  for  the  nfle,  is  to    miration  in  what  he  saw  that  day  on 
tu  of  far  more  consequence  than  the    the  Brighton  Downs.    We  are  even 
power  of  marching  in  line  or  keeping    ready  to  believe,  that  the  display  of 
our  distances  at  open  column."     We    amateur  talent  suipassed  for  evidence 
aim,"  says  a  third,  "at  both  kinds  of    of  innate  power  the  finished  perfor- 
excellence,  but  we  know  enough  now    mances  of  practised  veterans.    Very 
of  the  simpler  manoeuvres,  and  need    handsome  was  the  testimony  after- 
not  always  DC  hammering  at  the  same    wards  borne  by  the  Commander-in- 
tune.   Take  us  out  for  a  series  of  field    Chief  to  the  results  reported  by  his 
da^  that  we  may  show  the  world    A^jutant-Qeneral.    Nothing,  inaeed. 
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War  has  broken  out  at  lart,  bat  En-  lesson  from  an  Irish  Btory,  wLicli  is 
rope  is  not  the  offender  this  tima  The  verTbn»ii,tmt,neTerthele»,iiipti^i, 
mflitarr  monanjhias  of  tlie  Old  World  and,  therefore,  we  q^note  it  ■7:"*''^ 
have  snown  more  forbearance  than  O'Toole  wishes  to  inBtnict  his  floci 
the  Great  Republic  of  the  New,  which,  in  the  sin  of  stalling,  so  he  snppoMe        1 
without  a  standing  armv,  or  a  national  Pat  and  Tady  at  the  dm  of  jiii^iMWi 
debt,  an  aggressive  neignboiir,  or  a  die-  for  Pat  has  stolen  Tadj's  pig,  »w 
affeotedpopulationtokeepunder,ha8  will  not  restore  it    "Therajoowul       | 
displayed  more  pugnacity  than  even  stand,  Pat,  blushing  to  'be  rooB  « 
bankrupt  and  beggared  Austria,  or  your  hair,  and  there  will  he  TsotuJ- 
than  France,  with  a  half  million  of  lug  for  hia  pig,  and  there  mil  be  W 
conscripts  at  her  back,  impatient  to  pig  himself  between  je  both;  ao'i 
flush  her  fame  with  new  victories,  what  willyou8aythen,Pat,yo"r^" 
Therehavebeenking'swarsandthere  caH"     "Faix,  and  begpa  jow  i'; 
have  been  people's  wars  in  En^Ush  verence's  pardon,  I'll  say.Tady, there » 
history.    Some  ware  we  drifted  into  your  pig.  . 
under   popular  impulse,  and  other        Now,  if  the  North  would  only  » 
wars  our  statesmen  have  waged  for  calm,  and  see  things  as  we  '^^^ 
us,  in  which  the  nation  had  little  con-  it  would  say  to  the  South ;    w" 
cem.    But  never  in  English  history  your  pie  and  begone.    Joy  he  wit* 
did  a  war  break  out  like  this  between  you  and  your  slaves,  we  are  glad  W 
North  and  South  America,  in  which  cut  the  connexion."    Never  did  m 
statesmen,  proclaiming  that  war  was  South  take  such  trouble  to  play  mw 
impossiUe,  were  swept  down  the  cur-  the  Abolitionists'  hands,  and  never 
rent  of  popular  pugnacity,  as  straws  didtbeAbolitionistNorththroww^ 
down  a  Bushed  sewer.    Never  before  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
diddemocracy  BO  disgrace  itself  in  the  slavery  question   at   a  cheap  raw- 
eyes  of  civiliwd  nations;  never  before  Think  you,  if  we  could  havethn"™ 
did  it  furnish  such  complete  proof  of  the  alternative  of  emancipation,  or» 
ita  ntter  incompetency  for  all  the  servile  war,  on  the  Jamaica  planl*^^ 
purposes  of  a  government.     States-  by  declaring  Jamiuca  a  free  and  m- 
men  there  are,  no  doubt,  iu  America  dependent  republic,  we  should  hs" 
— we  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  paid  our  twenty  millions  as  ledemp- 
Seward  is  one ;  out  the  States  have  tinn  money.     We  could  not  so  shaie 
taken  their  affairs  into  their  own  off  our  sovereignty,   and,  therefore, 
hands,  and  the  central  government  had  to  pay  for  it  as  as  Imperial 
is  nothing  else  than  the  mouthpiece  question.    The   South  will  one  dar 
of  the  last  akrraist— a  machine  for  have  to  compound  for  its  slaves.    A 
centralizing  panics,  and  causing  the  Spartacus  or  a  Toussunt  Ouverture 
last  shock  of  fear  or  hate  felt  in  Bos-  will  one  day  ariae  among  the  bl*cks 
ton  or  New  York  to  vibrate  through-  and  then  the  whites  will  have  to  sell 
out  the  Union.  Volunteers  are  poured  their  lives  or  their  property.    If  ti^ 
in  on  the  White  House  as  fast  as  the  Union  were  tlien   in  ejdatence,  thi 
telegraph  can  carry  the  message  of  North  would  have  to  oome  down 'Kill 
thesepatrioticoffere;  but  whether  the  its  doUara  or  ita  arms.   In  either  ca;. 
men  wilt  be  equipped,  and  take  the  it  could  not  come  out  of  it  as  cheap 
field;  whether,  if  after  taking  the  as  it  now  may,  tf  it  ODly\iaa  commt 
field— they    can    hold   Washington,  senaetosay  to  the  South  ;  "Takeyoi 
much  more  reconquer  the  South— no  pig.  You  wish  to  be  out  of  the  Cnv 
one  seems  to  know,  or  even  to  care,  we  will  second  you  in  your  wish,  ai 
Sit  pro  ratione  votuntat,  is  the  brief  declare  the  Union  diasolvedforthwii 
account  of  what  all  this  volunteering  What  forbids  this  simplo  aolut\oTi 
has  led  to.    The  North  is  in  a  tower-  so  gainful  a  dispute  1   One  little  vi 
ing  passion  with  the  South  for  reject-  which  has  figured  for  much  in  i 
iag  their  Republican  President,  and  ware  of  men,  and,  if  Milton  \>e  t\s 
audaciously  setting  up  a  President  of  of  angels  also — pride,   Thu  N'Ttii  ■ 
their  own.     But  passion    is  a  barl  not  own  itself  beaten— buliioii  k  1: 
■•nsellor.    The  North  is  too  heated  not  be  by  the  insolent  SoAi\i.  Aix 
V  arguments,  or  it  might  take  a  cans  have  boaeted    bo    long    of 
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ages,  has  chiefly  sung  the  victorieB  in  line.  The  open  formations  of  li^rht 
gained  by  disciplined  soldiers  over  infantry  form  tne  crown — notthebaad 
almost  any  number  of  less  disciplined  — of  their  yearly  exerciser  Smart 
foes.  People  who  laugh  at  the  stiff  companies  make  smart  regiments,  but 
forms  and  clock-lilie  precision  of  a  no  regiment  ever  won  a  name  for  effl- 
company  on  parade,  nave  probably  ciency  bv  slurring  over  its  company 
enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  comparing  drill  That  passing  round  in  review, 
the  difference,  both  in  manner  and  which  looks  so  very  simple,  betrayd 
intellect,  between  a  countrv  bumpkin,'  by  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment 
who  has  just  taken  his  snilling,  and  tne  difference  between  one  regiment 
the  smart,  dandy-looking  sergeant  and  another  in  point  of  training.  That 
into  which  he  has  been  transformed  steady  march  of  skirmishers  alonj;  the 
by  a  few  years  of  regular  drill.  The  front,  the  regular  file-firing  from  evcrj^ 
Bpirit  of  the  regiment— and  there  is  face  of  that  square,  the  speed  ancl 
^ch  a  thing — has  gone  into  the  man,  precision  with  which  yonder  regiments 
and  helped  to  make  him  in  all  things  nave  changed  their  line  of  march, 
stronger  than  he  would  otherwise  never  came  of  slovenly  parading  or 
bare  been.  Time  has  taught  him,  not  disregard  for  technical  processes.  If 
only  the  duties  of  obedience,  but  also  great  generals  are  sometimes  bom,  a 
the  privileges  of  command ;  not  only  good8oldierisalmostalway8mad6;and 
the  need  of  mutual  reliance,  but  the  no  volunteer  can  hope  to  become  a  fair 
advantage  also  of  entire  self-trust,  soldier  unless,  in  the  matter  of  train- 
His  hara  training  has  given  him  a  ing,  he  puts  himself  as  nearly  as  may 
free  step,  an  upright  bearing,  a  cor-  be  in  tne  soldier's  place.  He  must 
rect  eye,  a  ready  judgment,  and  a  stoop  to  rise,  and  crawl  before  he  can 
certain  amount  of  manly  pride,  not  run.  With  all  his  boasted  cleverness, 
only  in  his  regiment,  but  m  himself  he  will  have  only  himself  to  blame  if, 
as  well  Of  course,  he  is  rather  more  after  due  encouragement  offered,  he 
than  an  average  sample  of  his  kind,  fail  to  show  himself  sooner  or  later 
but  the  same  schooling  will  be  found  a  fair  match  for  the  common  soldier 
reflected  among  his  comrades  in  dif-  on  his  own  ^und. 
ferent  desrees  of  eflicacy.  Each  of  To  our  mmds  the  Brighton  gather- 
them  in  nis  own  degree  will  have  ing  was  a  mistake  in  principle  height- 
been  raised  toahigher  level  of  though^  ened  by  several  mistakes  in  practice, 
will  have  become  a  worthier  memoer  It  was  certainly  a  mistake  to  begin 
of  society,  than  before.  the  season  with  a  field-dav  that  would 
To  whatever  uses  our  volunteers  scarcely  be  found  desirable  at  the  end. 
may  be  turned,  the  only  way  of  ren-  Wonderful  it  may  have  been  that  those 
denng  them  useful  at  all  is  to  instil  there  present  did  so  well,  but  they 
into  them  the  paramount  need  of  mas-  would  have  done  bett^  by  keeping 
tering  the  simple  arithmetic  of  their  away  altogether.  It  seemed  like  mak- 
art  If,  as  many  of  us  dare  hope,  ing  a  farce  of  a  serious  business,  to 
they  are  capable  of  higher  things  than  call  together  for  a  series  of  intricate 
mere  sharp-shooting,  they  must  sub-  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale  a  number 
mit  to  cUmb  their  hidder  in  the  usual  of  regiments  unused  to  work  together, 
way.  It  is  very  easy  to  affect  a  scorn  and  more  or  less  unfitted  by  their  im- 
for  such  trifles  as  keeping  step,  dis-  perfect  training  for  the  task  they  had 
tanoe,  and  evenness  or  line,  to  talk  now  to  undertake.  We  cannot  wonder 
knowingly  of  marching  loose,  and  to  at  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
cry  down  all  mancBuvres  that  seem  to  kept  so  many  corps  from  swelling  the 
have  no  practical  bearing;  on  the  move-  muster  ordained  to  feast  the  hopes 
ments  of  light  infantry  m  skirmishing  and  baulk  the  eyes  of  the  Brighton 
order.  But  evenr  soldier  must  be  townsfolk.  The  men  who  marched 
aware  how  mucn  of  excellence  in  to  Wimbledon  had  at  least  the  satia- 
nanoeuvres  that  seem  the  simplest  faction  of  trying  their  legs  and  of 
depsnds  on  the  amount  and  character  paradine  for  the  benefit,  not  of  othenl, 
of  the  previous  drill.  As  the  real  but  of  themselves.  But  the  Brighton 
worth  or  a  cook  is  to  be  measured  by  firework  had  about  it  an  air  of  (^reat 
her  way  of  boiliii^  a  potato  or  dress-  pretension— a  blase  of  conscious  ^- 
ing  a  mutton-chop,  so  is  that  of  a  re-  umph,  which  contrasted  rather  too 
gimatt  shown  by  its  manner  of  wheel-  strikingly  with  the  actual  results.  It 
ing  at  quarter  oistanoe  or  advancing  remindea  onealittle  too  doad^of  an 
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ambitious  joung  lady  sitting  down  and  our  great  hope  is  that  their  efforts 

after  a  few  lessons  in  music  to  play  in  the  right  direction  may  keep  the 

some  very  difficult  selection  from  Bee-  bulk  of  their  body  true  to  those  higher 

thoven.     Surely  there  was  mocking  principles  which  the  Brighton  show 

among  the  sons  of  Belial  at  the  naked-  was  httle  adapted  to  enforce.    This 

ness  of  the  land  they  were  asked  to  very  year  may  perhaps  determine  what 

see.    Nor  was  the  matter  mended  by  part  the  movement  shall  hereafter 

a  seeming  absence  of  all  desire  to  ren-  play  in  the  defence  of  a  powerful  em- 

der  that  nakedness  a  little  less  glar-  pire ;  and  sad.  indeed,  would  it  be  to 

ing.    The  performance  would  have  nnd  our  high  hopes  cheated  of  their 

been  less  imperfect,  had  the  actors  rightful  harvest  by  the  untimely  failure 

been  carefully  weeded.     If  it  was  oft  hose  strengthening  influenceswhich 

needful  to  have  a  field-dav  at  such  a  have  greatly  forwarded  the  growth  of 

time,  only  picked  men  should  have  thatmovementup  to  the  present  hour, 

been  allowed  to  show  off.    As  happens  It  rests  in  great  measure  with  the 

in  the  regular  armv,  mere  recruits  and  people  of  England  to  say  whether  the 

incapables   should   have   stayed  at  movement  shall  be  condensed  into  a 

home,  instead  of  going  to  spread  con-  living  lasting  purpose,  or  shall  be 

fusion  amone  their  comrades,  and  allowed  to  resolve  itself  into  a  passing 

cause  for  raillery  among  the  lookers-  whim. 

on.  On  this  occasion  not  a  few  of  A  little  also  of  its  future  fate  will 
the  volunteers  seem  to  have  proved  depend  on  the  (jrovemment  and  the 
themselves  unfit  to  leave  the  drill-  Horse  Guards.  For  the  latter — ^in- 
sergeant's  hands,  or  to  be  trusted  deed,  for  both — ^the  Commander-in- 
with  the  work  of  firing  off  blank  Chiefseemed  willing  enough  to  answer, 
cartridge.  Those  people  who  went  in  the  speech  to  which  we  have  already 
to  laugh  must  have  been  greatly  referred.  The  assurances  he  gave 
amused  at  some  of  the  mistakes  they  therein  of  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
saw,  but  othera  were  almost  beyond  volunteer  cause,  and  a  generous  desire 
a  joke.  Blunders  in  manoeuvring  to  help  it  as  far  as  it  could  possibly 
may  hurt  some  one's  pride,  but  the  go,  should  clear  up  whatever  doubts 
bursting  of  an  overloaaed  rifle-barrel  may  have  lurked  in  sceptical  minds  as 
or  the  firing  of  a  mislaid  ramrod  is  not  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  heads  of  our 
unlikely  to  engender  bodily  pains  in  War  Departments  were  inclined  to 
one  or  more  of  your  fellow-creatures,  handle  a  question  bearing  closely  on 
Such  thin^  happened  more  than  once  the  claims  and  prejudices  of  military 
on  Easter  monday,  and  it  was  through  men.  However  uncertain  their  acts 
no  cleverness  in  those  concerned  that  may  have  sometimes  seemed,  their 
so  little  bodily  harm  was  reported  to  wish,  we  are  told,  has  always  been  to 
have  been  done.  open  out  for  the  volunteers  as  wide  a 
Let  every  volunteer,  then,  keep  in  field  of  usefulness  as  these  could  fairly 
mind  that  only  by  careful  walking  in  demand,  and  to  encourage  them  with 
the  good  old  beaten  ways  can  he  ever  just  so  much  of  external  aid  as  the 
hope  to  reach  that  excellence  which  (Government  could  fairly  offer.  And 
those  who  judge  him  by  what  he  has  perhaps  on  the  whole  they  have 
already  done,  believe  to  be  potentially  hitherto  done  well  in  not  trying  to  do 
within  his  grasp.  Let  him  strive  as  more.  They  have  given  to  eacn  man 
if  he  really  meant  to  win  the  race  his  rifle  and  a  certam  supply  of  pow- 
against  his  professional  rival  He  der ;  they  have  helped  to  find  an  ad- 
has  a  higher  motive  for  trying  his  best  jutant  for  each  battalion  and  a  driU- 
than  the  eastern  king  who  proved  the  sergeant  for  every  company ;  and  the 
excellence  of  his  training  by  shooting  rank  of  every  volunteer  officer  has 
the  arrow  which  nailed  a  hart's  hoof  been  virtually  recognised  by  an  order 
to  his  ear.  The  Gkiul  is  not  yet  thun-  entitling  him  to  receive  a  salute  from 
dering  at  our  gate;  but  the  better  we  the  privates  of  her  Majesty's  army, 
are  prepared  against  his  coming,  the  In  these  and  such  like  ways  they  have 
less  likely  is  he  to  come.  Volunteering  rendered  services  not  always  thank- 
is  no  child's  play  to  those  who  feel  how  fully  acknowleged  by  the  recipients 
much  is  staked  on  the  inviolability  of  thereof.  And  more  of  the  same  kind 
our  island  home.  That  there  are  thev  are  willing,  it  seems,  to  render 
manysuchamong  the  volunteers  them-  in  due  time;  such  at  least  being  the 
•elves,  wearemost  thankful  to  believe;  promise  held  out  by  his  BoyaiHigh- 
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neas,  when  he  avowed  his  belief  that  officers  and  doing  their  best  to  further 

every  encouragement  would  be  offered  the  common  cause.    They  should  stoop 

to  those  volunteers  who  should  think  to  do  willingly  of  their  own  good  sense 

of  studying  the  art  of  war  at  Alder-  what  the  regular  soldier  has  to  do  of 

shott  or  Chatham.    In  that  avowal  necessity,  with    the  fear  of  sienal 

we  haU  with  pleasure  a  marked  agree-  punishment  before  his  eyes.    Their 

ment  with  the  plan  suggested  in  a  obedience  to  those  above  them  should 

former  number  of  this  Magazine.  rest  on  as  firm  a  footing  of  enlightened 

Greatly,  indeed,  should  we  rejoice  principle  as  the  obedience  of  a  captain 

to  see  the  principle  implied  in  that  to  his  coloneL    When  once  this  nabit 

avowal  earned  out  to  its  largest  con-  has  been  attained,  excellence  of  drill 

elusions.    It  was  not  the  least  of  the  would  soon  follow,  as  the  sweetness 

drawbacks  to  the  Brighton  meeting,  ofcertain  faces  springs  from  the  sweet- 

that  it  consisted  of  volunteers  alone,  ness  that  fills  the  heart  within.    But 

whose  proficiency  could  not  therefore  then  comes  the  question,  how  are  the 

be  tested  by  comparison  with  the  re-  volunteers  to  be  coaxed  down  in  any 

salts  achieved  by  regular  troops.  They  number  to  such  places  as  Aldershott  ? 

would  have  learned  much  more  and  Few  of  them,  we  fancy,  could  afford 

gained  more  food  for  after  reflection  to  stay  there  for  a  week  at  their  own 

y  being  brought  into  working  con-  cost;  and  what  hope  could  there  be  of 

tact  with  their  comrades  of  the  line,  the  many  who  cannot  now  find  time 

In  a  camp  like  that  of  Aldershott  the  to  attena  parades  a  mile  or  two  away 

volunteers  would  have  the  advantage,  from  their  own  doors  ?    It  would  hie 

not  only  of  training  together  in  large  absurd  to  expect  their  patriotism  to 

bodies,  but  still  more  of  measuring  override  all  thoughts  of  self-interest; 

themselves  with  regiments  more  or  the  wondershould  rather  be  that  selfish 

less  conspicuous  for  a  discipline  beyond  feelings  have  given  so  much  way  to 

their  own.     The  good  thus  gained  the  calls  of  a  higher  sentiment    it  is 

would  tell  on  both  sides— the  volun-  no  mean  effort  for  a  shopman  or  an 

teer  doing  his  best  to  approach,  and  artizan  to  trudge  off  for  a  long  parade 

the  skilled  soldier  to  keep  ahead,  of  after  a  long  day*s  work ;  and  all  credit 

his  rival.    Nor  would  the  former,  if  be  due  to  the  village  tradesman  who 

he  had  any  shrewdness,  be  elow  to  shuts  up  his  shop  an  hour  earlier  for 

r€»Edize  the  close  connexion  between  the  sake  of  his  evening  drill.    But 

excellence  in  matters  of  reeular  drill  men  who  work  to  live  can  hardly  be 

andthat  high  state  of  intemaldiscipline  expected  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  a 

of  which  all  such  excellence  is  but  the  zeal  for  unpaid  soldiering ;  and  without 

outward  and  visible  sign.    Without  some  special  bribe  to  go  to  Aldershott, 

thorough  discipline  as  shown  in  the  to  Aldershott  they  wul  never  find  their 

readiness  of  each  soldier  to  render  way.    Except  in  the  case  of  officers 

according  to  hiB  degree  the  service  de-  actual  or  prospective,  there  would  be 

manded  of  him  by  his  lawful  superiors,  little  use  in  drawing  volunteers  thither 

you  cannot  look  for  any  great  profi-  in  such  small  driblets  as  are  likely  to 

ciency  in  drill,  and  a  high  state  of  dis-  go  at  their  own  or  their  patrons'  cost, 

cipline  is  always  the  harder  to  reach  If  they  cannot  be  enabled  togs  in  large 

when  the  outward  checks  upon  the  bodies,  they  had  almost  better  not  go 

obverse  tendency  are,  as  in  the  case  of  at  all 

our  volunteers,  comparatively  few.  To  us,  however,  it  seems  that  Oo- 

For  this  reason  especially  should  vemment,  backed  by  Parliamentary 

we  hail  with  thankfulness  any  feasible  approval,  might  solve  the  question  at 

plan  for  makinc  Aldershott,  and  such  no  great  expense  to  the  country.  We 

uke   places,   the   common   meeting  need  not  calculate  how  many  thousand 

grounds  of  either  service.    The  bulk  pounds  a  year  would  be  absorbed  in 

of  our  volunteers  will  never  appro-  pa3ring  a  certain  number  of  volunteer 

date  the  full  advantages  of  careful  corps  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  or  more 

training  until  they  have  learned  to  a  day  for  each  private  during  a  month's 

steep  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  that  sojourn  in  Aldershott  camp.  The  sum 

discipline  which  becomes  with  soldiers  would  not  in  itself  be  large,  and  would 

a  second  nature.    They  will  never  dwindle  into  a  mere  nothing,  by  com - 

prove  themselves  trustworthy  defend-  parison  with  the  good  secured  in  the 

ers  of  their  country  until  tney  have  event  of  candidates   enough  being 

fkllen  into  a  habit  of  obeying  their  ready  to  take  up  the  bargain.    To 
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the  help  thus  oSered  might  be  tacked  claimed  the  need,  not  of  an  absolute 
conditions  likely  to  enaure  it  the  control  by  Government  over  the  ma- 
hirgeat  amount  of  practical  frait.  It  chinery  of  an  independent  service,  but 
might,  foriitBtance,belaid  down,  that  of  a  timely  effort  on  the  nation's  rart 
all  who  took  i^  Queen's  pay  should  to  keep  the  fire  of  ita  own  kintmug 
for  the  time-^ing  hold  themselves  from  (^ingout  for  want  of  sufficient 
bound  by  the  rales  and  requirements  air.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this 
of  the  royal  anny.  At  such  periods,  particular  appeal,  there  can  be  no 
no  room  should  be  left  open  for  sto-  doubt  that  it  rested  on  quit*  sufficient 
riea  of  privates  disputing  with  their  grounds,  and  that  his  lordship  at 
ofBcers  on  parade,  or  flatly  refasing  least  had  no  idea  of  betraying  the 
to  obey  some  disagreeable  command!  cause  for  which  hehasfought  sowelL 
Some  care  might  also  be  taken  that  That  the  movement  itself,  cheeringly 
only  those  who  had  fairly  mastered  as  it  has  hitherto  gone  forward,  would 
their  company-drillshould  be  allowed  need  some  little  help  from  witnont  to 
to  enter  on  the  severer  course  of  study  ensure  its  permanence,  our  own  re- 
chalked  out  in  the  camp  of  exercise,  marks  were  certainly  meant  to  show. 
In  naming  Aldorshott,  we  have  but  Theonly  question  is,  in  what  way,  and 
pointed  to  one  place  outof  many  that  on  what  conditions,  that  help  snould 
might  serve  almost  as  well  for  the  be  granted.  From  all  we  can  l^m, 
trial  of  such  a  scheme.  Every  garrison  it  seems  undeniable,  that  if  volunteeis 
townmight  in  its  own  degree  be  made  in  the  tJiwns  can  take  pretty  good 
a  centre  of  instruction  for  the  volun-  care  of  themselves,  those  m  the  coun- 
teer  corps  of  its  own  neighbourhood ;  try  begin  to  show  signs  of  a  falling 
and  pernaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  away  from  their  firat  promise.  In 
found  easier  to  begin  with  the  smaller  many  districts  where  the  work  has 
before  establiahingthegreater schools,  hitherto  prospered,  the  cost  and  tron- 
In  any  case,  however,  we  would  com-  ble  of  carrying  it  on  threaten  soooer 
mend  this  scheme  to  the  notice  of  all  or  later  to  bnng  it  to  an  untimeir 
who  welcome,  and  would  make  the  end.  When  the  usual  muster  for  drill 
moat  of  the  volunteer  movement.  Nor  consists  of  two  or  three  officers  and  as 
can  it  be  fair^  objected,  thatschemca  many  privates,  and  when  arrears  of 
like  this  are  fatal  in  any  way  to  the  subscription  begin  to  accumUate, 
principle  of  that  movement.  There  while  the  need  for  fresh  outlay  grows 
IS  no  lear  of  endangering  the  indepen-  more  pressing,  the  fate  of  that  com- 
dence  of  the  volunteers  on  Govern-  pany  where  stich  things  happen  seems 
ment  by  offering  them  a  share  of  well-nigh  settled.  Instances  like  this 
that  national  help  which  other  large  may  as  yet  be  rare,  but  the  fear  of 
bodies  of  self- organized  workers  con-  their  growing  more  numerous  must 
tinually  receive  by  Act  of  ParUament,  have  been  strong  enough  to  justify  the 
Their  pay  would  be  settled  by  com-  spirit  of  Lord  Echo's  appeal  to  out- 
mand  of  the  nation  itself,  not  at  the  aide  sympathies.  If  our  volunteer 
pleasure  of  the  Horse  Guards  or  the  army  is  to  be  kept  up  permanently  t» 
War  Office.  The  prevailing  jealousy  any  thing  like  its  present  numbers,  it 
of  Horse  Guards'  influence  would  en-  is  clear  that  something  should  be  dons 
sure  them  as  much  freedom  from  un-  to  save  from  gradual  deeay  that  Urge 
due  control  as  they  could  well  desire,  portion  of  it  which  has  been  got  to- 
or  their  leaders  take  care  to  enforce  ;  gether  from  the  rural  districts.  The 
and  the  mischief  indeed,  if  any  such  purses  of  country  gentlemen  cannot 
there  were,  would  already  have  begun  always  be  making  up  for  the  short- 
to  work,  when  the  volunteers  were  comings  of  their  poorer  neighbours, 
first  supplied  with  guna  and  powder  and  the  expenses  of  a  rural  coriM  are, 
at  the  public  espense.  But  the  ap-  we  beheve,  greater  in  proportion  to 
parent  blessing  has  hitherto  proved  so  their  members'  means  than  the  ex- 
little  of  a  curse,  that  the  ablest  among  penses  of  a  regiment  raised  in  book 
them  are  already  crying  out  for  more,  large  town.  For  the  latter,  too,  there 
Even  as  we  write,  no  less  a  cham-  are  fewer  hindrances  to  the  r^nlar 
pion  than  Lord  Eleho  is  holding  out  attendance  of  most  of  it^  members  at 
the  plate  in  behalf  of  his  volunteer  drill  If  a  given  number  of  trained 
brethren.  In  asking  the  Commons  to  volunteers  would  enable  us  to  dispense 
help  them  with  a  yearly  largess  of  with  an  addition  of  even  half  that 
'^^nty  shillings  a  head,  he  has  pro-  number  to  the  regular  army,  then 
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could  surely  be  no  choice  between  a  we  may  dissent  from  each  other  as  to 
well-timed  outlay  of  two  or  three  the  uses  of  a  volunteer  armament; 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  on  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions 
the  former,  and  a  forced  increase  sooner  about  the  special  importance  of  good 
or  later  of  perhaps  as  many  millions  shooting  with  the  rine.  Whether  we 
to  the  yearly  estimates  on  account  of  regard  it  as  a  means  of  wholesome 
the  latter ;  even  if  we  could  always  exercise,  or  a  cheap  instrument  of 
reckon  on  the  supply  of  regular  sol-  national  defence,  the  rifle  has  special 
diers  keeping  pace  with  a  largely  in-  claims  on  Uie  goodwill  of  a  nation 
creased  demand  It  may  be,  that  the  that  toils  hard  to  make  money,  and 
offer  of  a  month's  trainmg  at  Alder-  prides  itself  on  an  amount  of  political 
shott,  or  elsewhere,  would  fall  some  freedom  such  as  no  other  people  in 
way  short  of  the  ends  we  should  the  world  have  ever  enjoyed  What- 
keep  most  in  view,  without  some  col-  ever  else  our  volunteers  may  not  do, 
lateral  help  in  hard  cash  or  its  equiv-  their  power  of  rivalling  the  markd- 
alents,  for  such  corps  as  find  them-  men  of  Switzerland  ana  America  de- 
selves  less  able  than  willins  to  carry  pends  only  on  their  opportunities  of 
out  the  work  they  have  begun.  It  teaming  m  the  same  school ;  nor 
would  be  easy  to  guard  a^inst  abuses  would  it  be  safe  to  limit  the  amount 
of  the  national  kmdness,  oy  distribut-  of  damage  that  might  be  inflicted  on 
ing  the  help  according  to  the  peculiar  an  invading  army  oy  bodies  of  deter- 
needs  and  proven  capacity  of  those  mined  men,  knowmg  not  much  of 
who  claimed  it  Nor,  after  all,  would  the  regular  marching  drill,  but  confi- 
it  really  matter  how  far  the  new  ar-  dent  in  the  charm  of  a  quick  eye,  and 
rangement  mi^ht  seem  to  trench  on  a  long  familiarity  with  the  secrets  of 
the  first  principles  of  volunteer  sol-  an  Enfield  rifle.  And  as  the  tar^et^ 
diering,  so  long  as  it  succeeded  in  practice  would  often  be  foUowea  as 
stren^hening  the  weak  points  of  the  an  amusement^  where  the  marching- 
volunteer  system,  without  offering  drill  would  by  itself  be  deemed  a  boii, 
any  serious  hurt  to  the  feelings  of  so  the  one  might  be  held  out  as  a  bait 
those  by  whom  the  volunteer  army  to  encourage  excellence  in  the  other, 
has  hitherto  been  kept  alive.  What  A  liberal  supply  of  balled  ammuni- 
we  want  in  these  days  of  warlike  tion  should  also  be  served  out,  cost- 
movements  and  ever^o  wing  taxation,  free,  to  every  company,  care  being 
is  a  large  well-orgamzed  bc^y  of  irre-  taken  that  the  whole  was  shot  away 
gular  soldiers  that  shall  cost  the  na-  in  the  course  of  regular  practice.  For 
tion  a  'comparative  nothing,  while  it  want  of  the  needrul  aids  and  incen- 
may  be  counted  on  to  do  m  time  of  tives^  not  a  few  of  our  rifle-cor^  are 
need  the  work  that  it  would  other*  still  m  the  earliest  stage  of  intimacy 
wise  cost  the  nation  some  millions  with  the  weapon  which  they  would 
sterling  a  year  to  get  no  better  done  claim  as  specially  their  own.  Fo^ 
after  alL  Call  them  volunteers,  mi-  city  regiments,  which  in  other  res- 
litia,  what  you  will :  only  let  us  be  pects  stand  commonly  the  first  for 
sure  of  having  such  an  army,  and  we  drill  and  discipline,  the  difficulty  of 
need  not  quarrel  about  the  name.  getting  ground  for  target-practice  is 
There  is  one  way,  at  least,  in  which  heightened  by  the  distance  they  have 
help  could  safely  be  given  to  all  who  to  march ;  and  even  in  the  country  it 
most  needed  it  The  same  powers  is  not  every  parish  that  owns  its  com- 
which  railway  companies  have  hither-  mon,  nor  every  district  that  profits  by 
to  enjoyed,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  numbers  or  munificence  of  its 
volunteer  regiments,  and  even  com-  country  gentlemen. 
panies,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag-  In  rifle-shooting,  no  less  than  in 
inff  tJie  same  skill  m  the  use  of  the  other  fields  of  driU,  it  is  well  to  re- 
rine  that  Englishmen  once  displayed  member  that  excellence  chiefly  de- 
in  the  use  of  the  bow.  They  should  pends  on  a  careful  grounding  in  the 
be  allowed  to  purchase,  at  a  fair  earlier  processes.  It  has  been  sal^ 
valuation,  the  land  they  needed  for  that  a  thorough  knowledge  o!  tbi 
target-practice;  and  in  special  cases  position-drill  will  turn  you  into  I 
Government  might  help  the  pur*  ready-made  marksman  at  the  first 
chasers,  on  coniution  of  retaining  a  trial  with  powder  and  shot.  Whether 
certain  share  in  the  future  disposal  of  this  be  literally  true  or  no,  sure  W|^ 
the  land  purchased.    However  much  are  that  everything  should  oe  done  to 
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develop  good  practice  at  the  shorter  a  field  batteiy  would,  ere  long,  be 

Tangea,  in  preference  to  the  longer,  eileaced  bv  the  retreat  oi  loss  of  all 
For  moat  practical  purposes,  a  man  its  men.  The  Swiss,  themselves,  with 
who  is  ame  of  bringing  down  hia  all  their  experience,  have  been  con- 
enemy  at  two  hundred  yards,  would  tent  Ut  try  after  good  hitting  at  two 
be  worth  more  than  one  whose  forte  hundred  yards,  or  thereabouts.  Cor' 
lay  in  doing  the  same  feat,  now  and  rectness  of  aim  being  dependent  on  a 
then,  at  eight  or  nine  hundred  yards,  correct  eye  for  judging  distances,  it  is 
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Now,  Lord  Macaulay's  mannerism  ten's  novels,  are  nicely  discriminated 
consisted  in  an  exaggerated  use  of  the  characters,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
concrete  for  the  abstract.  The  John-  of  their  being  confounded  together; 
son  school  turned  personalities  into  but  Harpagon  is  distinguished  from 
abstractions -the  simplicity  of  nature  Jourdain  as  black  is  from  white.  The 
was  covered  over  by  the  pomp  of  one  is  the  difference  between  a  fan- 
words — ^the  cardinal  virtues  stalked  tail  and  a  pouter  pigeon,  the  other  lie- 
across  the  stage  with  buskin  and  tween  an  owl  and  a  hawk.  Take  an- 
mask  ;  letters  were  Us  helUs  leUres,  other  exaggerated  comparison.  He  says 
literature  was  polite — the  only  arts  it  of  Madame  D' Arblay 's  later  style,  that 
did  not  shudder  to  mention  were  the  '4t  was  a  sort  of  broken  Johnsonese, 
hiunanitiea  But  the  French  Revolu-  a  barbarous  vatois,  bearing  the  same 
tion  came  and  swept  all  this  before  relation  to  tae  language  of  Rasselaa 
it  The  days  of  ClassiciBm  were  which  the  gibberish  of  the  negroes  of 
numbered,  and  Romanticism  reined  Jamaica  beiars  to  the  English  of  the 
in  its  stead  This  too  has  fallen  into  House  of  Lords."  Now,  a  comparison, 
mannerism,  and  now  we  outnature  before  all  thingpB,  must  be  apt;  it  must 
Nature  itself.  In  Wordsworth,  the  fit  the  case  it  is  applied  to.  We  do 
poetry  of  feeling  was  carried  quite  to  not  object  to  it  because  it  is  ingenious, 
the  borders  of  affectation,  Ukc  the  or  out  of  the  way — by  all  means  let 
cynic  who  paraded  his  tub  and  his  it  be  new  if  ^ou  can ;  but  in  no  case 
tatters  in  order  to  pour  contempt  forget  that  it  must  be  true.  Now, 
on  the  pride  and  luxurv  of  other  baa  as  Miss  Bumey*s  later  style  is, 
teachers.  So  Wordsworth  preached  under  the  double  fault  of  its  pomp 
up  Nature,  and  preached  down  Art,  and  its  Gallicanism,  it  never  fsQls  as 
until  he  deserved  the  same  retort  that  far  below  English  as  the  gibberish  of 
Plato  gave  Diogenes,  that  he  stamped  the  Jamaica  negroes.  Lord  Macaulay 
on  Plato's  pride  with  greater.  So  in  tries  to  dazzle  us  with  the  same  dis- 
Lord  Macaulay,  the  illustrative  style,  plav  of  wealth  which  kings  did  in  the 
which  abhors  abstractions  and  deals  middle  ages,  when  thev  rode  into  a 
only  in  the  concrete,  carried  him  into  town  on  a  horse  shod  with  golden 
exaggerations  which  were  often  little  shoes.which  were  ill  fitted,  and  soon  fell 
short  of  absurdities.  If  he  has  to  off.  when  others  were  loosely  nailed  on 
mention  two  men  of  fashion,  he  must  to  be  dropped  in  their  turn,  so  that  he 
give  names  to  them,  as  Lord  Chester-  seemed  to  scatter  gold  from  his  horse's 
field  and  Lord  Albemarle.    He  is  il-  hoofs. 

lustrating  Miss  Austen's  skill  in  paint-  In  Lord  Macaulav's  case,  we  believe 

ing  character,  and  quotes  as  an  ex-  that  these  were  the  faults  of  his  youth, 

ample  four  partraits  of  four  cleig^-  With  an  imagination  active  in  the 

men  drawn  by  her— all  voung,  all  m  highest  degree,  and  with  a  prodigious 

love,  all  liberal  and  eaucated,  and  memory,  pouring  out  its  store  at  the 

yet  not  insipid  liken^ses  of  each  slightest  pressure,  it  is  hardly  to  be 

other.    And  ne  adds,  *'  Harpagon  is  wondered  that  comparisons  crowded 

not  more  unlike  to  Jourdain,  Joseph  in  on  him  neither  fit  nor  few ;  so  that. 

Surface  is  not  more  unlike  to  Sir  Lu-  like  King  Solomon's  navy,  his  im- 

cius  0'Trig|;er,  than  every  one  of  Miss  perial  fancy  poured  at  his  feet,  not 

Austen*s  divines  to  all  his  reverend  only  ivory  and  gold,  but  also  apes  and 

brethren.''    Now,  a  less  ambitious  peacocks,   as   tribute.      As    Watts 

writer  would  have  compared  these  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 

portraits  of  clergymen  so  like  each  came,  so  Macaulay^s  pen  dropped  U- 

otber.  yet  so  unlike  to  the  Graces,  who  lustrations;  they  fell  from  him  as 

are  all  beautiful,  but  different,  or  to  the  brilliants  from  Prince  Esterhazy's 

the  stars, '*  for  one  star  differetn  from  coat  when    sewed   with  diamonds 

another  star  in  glory."    But  such  vi-  for  a  court  fdte.  If  the  dust  of  Bishop 

fOTOuA  contrasts  as  those  between  Pearson's  writings  were  said  to  be 
oseph  Surface  and  Sir  Lucius  0*Trig-  gold,  so  the  droppings  of  such  a  mind 
ger,  certainly  suggested  something  asMacaulay'swouldmake  the  fortune 
new,  however  just  the  comparison  was  of  an  ordinary  writer.  It  is,  there- 
of not  If  we  take  the  illustration  to  fore,  only  what  we  might  expect,  that 
piecesit  will  not  bear  examination.  Mr.  a  veneration  of  essavists  should  arise. 
Ferrars  and  Mr.  Tilney,  in  Miss  Ans-  calling  themselves  by  his  name,  ana 
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all  wearing  tbe  punile  patches  which  nnt«e  of  auocen.  A  modot  dnmitui 
mark  the  livery  oi  the  great  Edin-  would  haT«  been  lynoD^oiu  villi  • 
burgh  Reviewer.  micide,  u/Uh  a  matt  rtndag  n  o  poni 

Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd  Windflor  has  "l ""  Hi-^. 'luring  hi,  maalfy  cnk  idii 
published  a  volume  of  eaeays,  under  °T^,!^5  "  """<"»"">'  •  ■'"»-  "* 
the  somewhat  affected  name  of  « o'»'!ff/'>"'» '^n"*"«- 
"Ethica,  or  Characteristica  of  Men,  The  last  parsgreph  is  mthetnif 
Manners,  and  Books."*  There  is  un-  Macaulay  manner.  Tbe  TicCim  fif 
doubted  merit  in  these  easayB.  The  virtue  must  live  in  a  gBfirt  st  iti( 
style  is  always  full,  vigorous,  and  in-  Mint— for  it  must  be  as  far  from  tbe 
teresting,  and  the  criticism,  if  not  West-End  as  possible— and  the  Mint, 
profouni  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  ori-    moreover,  jingles  in  the  ear,  BUgsest- 

Kal,  and  satisfies  us  that,  if  the  writer  ing  ideas  of  lis  extreme  impecuiii- 
I  not  thought  every  thing  out  for  oaity.  Beggary  is  nowhere  bo  apprf- 
himaelf,  he  has  always  thought  over  ]ing  as  within  a  atone's  throw  i>f  tlif 
It  in  good  company,  and  that  when  temple  of  Plutus.  But  the  prtnre 
he  errs,  he  "  errs  with  Plato."  would   he    incomplete  wilhoiil  the 

Competition  has  been  carried  to  mouldy  crust  shared  with  the  mite 
such  a  point  between  our  five  or  six  —cheese  being  out  of  the  question; 
pnncipal  Quarterlies  and  five  or  six  the  washerwoman  who  dnna  the  ui- 
principal  Monthlies,  that  it  would  happy  poet  instead  nf  pawning  hi* 
be  presumption  to  reprint  any  thing  dirty  linen,  and  the  bailiff  who,  doI- 
.  that  was  not  of  marked  and  decided  withstanding  the  mice  and  the  liia- 
merit.  Where  all  are  good,  the  dress,  still  thinks  it  worth  his  »hlJ( 
essayiat  who  reprinto  his  contribn-  to  blockade  the  garret,  in  hopes  of 
tions  must  consider  them  very  good,  starving  out  the  garrieon. 
And  judged  even  by  so  high  a  Fancy  pictures iiketbe«arelivfi{. 
Btondard  as  this,  we  think  Mr.  no  doubt,  and  remind  one  of  F»p 
Windsor  s  cnticiems  were  well  worth  account  of  the  lie  rircunstantia) 
retjintinff,  •■  Whenever  I  draw  on  my  invenlJM 

Jiut  It  IS  as  a  disciple  of  Macaulay  for  a  good  current  lie,  I  slwsTfl  fofpe 
that  he  deserves  notice.  We  remark  a  few  endorsements  to  the  bill."  W 
the  same  dulcia  vttm  in  the  disciple  young  Absolute's  reply  tfl  his  vild 
as  in  his  master,  the  same  want  of  deserves  to  be  also  eouflidered,  "Weil, 
repose,  the  same  eternal  antithesis  take  care  you  don't  hurt  jour  credit 
and  knack  of  capping  off  arguments  byoffering  too  much  securty."  Wrii 
by  examples,  sometimes  appropriate,  ers  who  crowd  too  many  figures  ™ 
sometimes  not.  Those  who  know  the  their  canvas  forget  thai  the  eye  m 
atyle  of  the  master  can  easily  detect  not  take  in  many  objectsat  once-auo 
the  onginal  m  the  following  copy:—     that  beyond  acertwn  point  you  lew" 

"  Powerful  as  the  English  stngo  was,    the  effect  by  trying  to  heiehteD  it- 
it  was  proportionally  imraoral.    Its  pro-    Take  another  example  of  the  wnw 
fanity   w    positiyely    inconceivable   to    fault   of  a   too  prodigal  use  of  «■ 
those  who  haTe  been  accustomed  to  sit    amDles  ■ 
In  almost  domestic  privacy  and  listen,  "^       ' 

encbantedbytheeloquenceof  aSiddon*.  "The  man  who  rtquired  to  beti*l 
to  sentimenlB  that  could  not  raise  a  that  Lord  ChesterBeld  waJ  one  of  lit 
blush  on  the  most  virgin  modesty  to  best  viceroys  Ireland  ever  had, tin'''' 
what  befel  the  chastened  love  of  Juliet,  Bobert  Walpole  governed  the  Unpi™ 
the  deep  filial  nffectiou  of  Cordelia,  and  in  Latin,  that  Iltt  niert  a  cruleh.  m^ 
the  ftttal  piBsion  of  Ophelia.  Various  Foi  loved  ombre  nnd  cb»mp»gnf, "™" 
as  are  the  merits  and  the  styles  of  such  tell  you  in  turn  how  Ssift  rose  fn"° 
writeriagCoaRreveandWycheriey,Vaii-  planting  aspgrBgns  in  Moor  P«k  " 
borgh  and  Farquhar,  they  ail  agree  lord  it  over  the  Uctober  Club,  ho*  «^- 
in  their  licentiousness.  The  Eliiabethan  dison  conld  not  tsik  without  «  boi«- 
drama  had  not  been  witiiout  its  blem-  how  Pope  had  a  honch  on  hit  bwk,  u"l 
iahesj  but  it  was  purity  itseJf  compared  died  worth  eight  hundred  i-J^*' 
with  the  drama  that  it  preceded.  The  Steele  entertained  the  beggu*  "1  KJin- 
interest  of  the  drama  was,  in  truth,  to  be  burgh  on  wine-whey  and  wbitkeypsB^"' 
unclean.    I«athsomeneM  was  the  gua-     with  hailiSs  for    iiTery  scrvuiu,  >»* 
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Sterne  jckked  In  his  tennonaa  and  died  mucli  above  the  ley  el  of  good  eon  ver- 

in  the  hands  of  menials,  and  how  Gold-  flationiiftheantithesesare  too  pointed, 

mith  waa  an  inspired  idiot  who  wrote  the  illustrations  too  far-fetched,  we 

like  an  angel,  loved  sassafiraa,  and  waa  y^Qain    to   aiiimert  effort,   and  winh 

buried  f  2.000  in  deW."  ffihoV^^i^d  S^  Mer^ 

Now,  writing  like  this,  excellent  as  of  wit,  toat  will  otherwise  kill  him. 

it  is,  becomes  fatiguing  at  last  from  Again,  to  ouoteBuffon's  remark,  ^'Le 

its  want  of  repose.    Nothing  is  left  style  c*est  rhomme,"^  the  style  should 

for  the  reader  to  do :  there  are  no  be  the  natural  outflow  of  the  man's 

lacunas  in  the  thougnt  to  be  filled  mind — ^like  a  river,  rapid  or  slow  ac- 

up  j  no  general  principles  to  which  cording  as  the  country  it  drains  is 

we  are  to  find  illustrations  for  our-  hilly  or  plain.    But  in  our  highly  ar- 

selves — we  long  for  a  commonplace  tificial  i^e  it  is  possible  for  a  writer 

truism,  a  sentiment,  an  abstraction,  never  once  to  suspect  that  the  ear  is 

as  men  sometimes  long  for  a  crust  ana  the  natural  inlet  oi  though t,not  the  eye. 

a  glass  of  water  at  a  champagne  sup-  "Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa 

per.    This  is  the  indescribable  charm  per  aures,"  is  true  in  one  sense,  and 

in  the  style  of  iEschylus,  and  Tacitus,  not  in  another.    We  cannot  call  up 

and  Dante,  and  to  some  extent,  in  the  pictures  as  well  to  the  ear  as  to  the 

poetiy  of  Tennyson,  and  the  prose  of  eye ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 

Carlyle.    There  is  the  cAtaro-scuro  in  more    accurately   convev   thoughta, 

all  these  writers — shade  as  well  as  The  proof  of  this  is  the  rage  for 

light — as  much  is  suggested  by  what  popular  lecturing  that  is  felt  every- 

is  unsaid  as  by  what  is  said.    Paley  where.      The     majority     of    half- 

and  Archbishop  Whately  are  lucid  educated  people  like  to  have  their 

writers — there  is  no  mistaking  their  minds  arrested  by  the  sound  of  the 

meaning,  it  is  conveyed  in  the  fewest  human  voice.    With  eyes  fixed  and 

words  and  in  the  plainest  English,  erected  ears  ^arrectis  auribus  did  not 

Macaulay  and  his  school  aspire  to  be  imply  a  whisper   that   Midas  had 

more  than  lucid — they  are  luminous,  ass  s  ears,  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient 

They  not  onlv  convey  their  meaning,  times)  the  multitude  wUl  listen  te 

but  embellish  it  with  the  play  of  popular  Expositions  of  science  or  his- 

fancy.    Like  the  firework  exnibitor,  tory ;  so  that  the  Press  has  not  super- 

whostreams  off  his  rockets  and  wheels  seded  the  pulpit  or  the  platform,  as 

in  such  showers  that  he  is  seen  in  the  many  imagined  it  would.     Human 

light  of  his  own  display,  these  lumi-  nature  remaining  the  same,  there  is 

nous  authors  carry  their  st^rle  too  far,  the   same  thirst   for  oral  teaching 

and  in  the  blaze  of  illustration  betray  as   when   divine    phiJosophy   came 

the  clever  pyrotechnist,  who  should  in  through  the  hearing  of  the  ear 

keep  himself  in  the  shade.    ''Ars  est  in   (Galilee,  and  human  philosophy 

celare   artem,"    but   the    Macaulay  through  the  same  porches  of  the  ear 

style  is  so  highly  polished  that  it  is  in  Athens.    If  this  be  so,  essayists 

impossible  to  mistake  it  for  nature,  should  sometimes  judge  their  compo- 

Grood  writing  should  never  be  much  sitions  as  dramatists  and  preachers 

above  the  level  of  good  speaking ;  for  must  do^by  testing  how  it  would 

as  the  litera  scripta  is  only  a  substi-  read  are  rotundo— let  them  set  their 

tute  after  all  for  the  viva  vox,  the  piece  to  the  kev  of  a  recitative,  as 

writer  should  never  depart  very  far  philosophers  ana  historians  had  to  do 

from  the  manner  of  the  speaker.  This  in  ancient  Greece ;  and  if  they  could 

is  the  charm  of  Herodotus.  His  '^savs  not  bear  such  a  test  as  this,  it  is  be- 

he's**  and  ^^saysTs"  are  far  more  life-  cause  there  is  some  fault  of  style, 

like  than  the  poUshed  speeches  of  some  little  artifice  which  the  ear  de< 

Thucydides,  whose  ^roiavra  t^fi"  im-  tects,  though  it  slips  by  the  censure 

poses  upon  no  one.    Every  schoolboy  of  the  less  vigilant  eve.  Mr.  Dickens 

knows  that  the  speeches  are  sho^  has  tried  his  stories  oy  this  standard, 

speeches,  and  that  the  Corcvrseans  and  by  their  success,  as  pieces  of  re* 

never  declaimed  about  colonial  inde-  citation,  proved  that  he  is  a  drama* 

pendence,  as  Thucydides  represents  tist  in  all  but  the  name ;  that  he  ii 

them  to  have  done.    Fox  wrote  de-  more  than  a  word-painter ;  that,  b^* 

bates  and  Mackintosh  spoke  essays  sides  the  scenery  and  decorations,  he 

—between  these   extremes   a  good  can  put  living  men  and  women  on 

style  should  oscillate.    If  it  is  very  the  stage,  who  talk  and  think  as  men 

47* 
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TBI  MOITTH  S  CHROmCLE. 


Wab  hu  broken  out  at  last,  but  En-  leeson  ftom  an  Irish  story,  which  ii 

rope  is  not  the  oSender  this  time.  The  Teir  brood,  but,  neYerthelesB,iiiiKiiiit, 

mflitary  monarohiea  of  the  Old  World  ani  therefore,  we  i^aote  it : — Fatiiw 

have  snown  more  forbearance  than  O'Toole  wishes  to  instmct  his  flock 

theOreat  Republic  of  the  New,  which,  ia  the  ain  of  Btealing,  so  he  suppoMi 

without  a  standing  army,  ora  national  Pat  and  Tady  at  the  oar  of  judgimnt  j 

debt,aaaiggre^iveneiehbour,or adis-  for  Pat  has  stolen  "SaAft  pig,  wa 

affected  population  to  keep  under,  has  will  not  restore  it.     "  There  you  will 

displayed  more  pugnacity  than  even  staniL  Pat,  blushing  to  the  roots  of 

bankrupt  and  beggared  Austria,  or  ^ournair.andtherewill  beTadyatb- 

than  France,  with  a  half  million  of  mg  for  his  pig,  and  there  will  be  the 

conscripts  at  her  back,  impatient  to  pig  himself  between  ye  both;  sod 

flush  her  fame  with  new  victories,  what  will  you  say  then,  Pat,  you  raa- 

Therehavebeenking'ewarsandthere  calJ"    "Faix,  and  beggin  yonr  n- 

have  been  people's  wars  in  English  vereace'spardon,  I'll  sa^l^dy, then '< 

history.    Some  wars  we  drifted  into  your  pig. 

under    popular  impulse,  and  other        Now,  if  the  North  would  only  b« 

wars  our  statesmen  have  waged  for  calm,  and  see  thiugs  as  we  see  tbem, 

us,  in  which  the  nation  had  little  con-  it  would  say  to  the  South:  "Tak« 

cem.     But  never  in  English  history  your  pig  and  begone.    Joy  be  with 

did  a  war  break  out  like  this  between  you  and  your  slaves,  we  are  glad  to 

North  and  South  America,  in  which  cut  the  connexion,"    Never  did  the 

statesmen,  proclaiming  that  war  was  South  take  such  trouble  to  play  into 

impossible,  were  swept  down  the  cur-  the  Abolitioniste'  hands,  and  never 

rent  of  popular  pugnaciW,  as  straws  did  the  Abolitionist  North  throw  away 

down  a  flushed  sewer.    Never  before  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 

diddemocracysodisgraceitself  in  the  slavery  question    at    a  cheap  rate, 

eyesofciviliied  nations;  never  before  Think  you,  if  we  could  have  thrown 

did  it  furnish  such  complete  proof  of  the  alternative  of  emancipation,  or  a 

its  ntter  incompetency  for  all  the  servile  war,  on  the  Jamaica  pknten, 

purposes  of  a  government     States-  by  declaring  Jamaica  a  free  and  in- 

men  there  are,  no  doubt,  in  America  dependent  republic,  we  should  hire 

— we  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  paid  our  twenty  millions  a*  redemp- 

Seward  ia  one ;  out  the  States  have  tion  money.     We  could  not  so  shaw 

taken  their  atfaira  into  their  own  off  our  sovereignty,  and,  therefor^ 

bands,  and  the  central  government  had  to  pay  for  it  as  an  Imperiu 

is  nothing  else  than  the  mouthpiece  question.    The  South  will  one  dw 

of  the  last  alarmiBt — a  machine  for  have  to  compound  for  its  slaves.    A 

centralizing  panics,  and  causing  the  Spartacus  or  a  Toussaint  Onvertore 

last  shock  of  fear  or  hate  felt  in  Bos-  will  one  day  arise  among  the  blacta, 

ton  or  New  York  to  vibrate  through-  and  then  the  whites  will  have  to  lell 
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NATUSB-PierUSBS. 


IX. 


O'er  Nature  free,  'mid  her  sreen  hills  and  plains, 
Or  link'd  to  art  in  gardens  neatlv  trinrd, 
The  wild  bee,  golden-strak'd  ana  hairy  limVd, 

With  ceaseless  joy  and  ceaseless  toil  and  pains, 

A  pleasins  task,  embraces  dose  and  drains 

The  deep  contents  of  flow'r-cups  honey-brim*d, 
Nor  quits  his  hold  of  each  bright  chalice  rim'd 

With  glowing  hues  till  not  a  drop  remains. 

His  is  a  jocund,  yet  a  busy  life, 

That  workman  blythe,  the  devious-roamine  bee. 
Nor  with  one  health  glad  pledg'd,  though  lar£[elv  rire 

With  heay'ns  nectareous  sweets,  content  is  he. 

But  like  a  bard  he  all  the  smiling  day 

In  endless  feast  of  Nature's  charms  doth  stray. 


Mantling  on  sunset's  lovely  heav^n-kiss'd  cheek. 
Are  blushes  rosy-tinctur'd  not  a  few, 
For  ever  varying  and  for  ever  new 

Yet  still  the  same,  that  silent  seem  to  speak 

With  eloquent  gleams :  rich  clouds  that  sharply  streak 
The  boundless  and  illimitable  blue 
Of  ether  and  the  setting  skies  imbue 

With  fast  declining  beams,  nor  cold  nor  weak 

Nor  faint  nor  feeble  in  their  waning  ray, 

But  dies,  as  dying  saints,  their  lustre  bright 

With  hope  of  a  new  heav'n  and  earth,  a  day 
Of  better  dawn,  nor  seems  the  parting  light, 

As  conscious  of  decadence  or  dismay. 

Or  the  approaching  shadows  of  the  night 


XI. 

To  heaVn's  ethereal  all-involving  frame, 

The  throne  of  space,  what  dignity  is  giv'n. 
For  oh !  is  not  the  great  and  glorious  heav'n 

Stamp'd  with  its  mighty  Maker's  awful  name. 

As  God  and  heav'n,  iiis  work,  were  both  the  same, 
Oh !  sweet  it  is  at  mom,  or  noon,  or  eVn, 
Or  starry  night,  to  the  breast  nature-shriv'n 

From  euthly  thougnts,  to  dart  the  soaring  aim 

Of  an  enraptur'd  solemn-lifted  eye 

Into  that  heav'n  and  heav'n  of  heaVus  above, 
And  meditate  how  the  freed  soul  might  fly. 

Yet  fly  in  vain,  and  countless  ages  rove. 
And  rove  and  rove  through  blue  immensity. 

Boundless  as  Qod,  nor  end  nor  limit  prove. 
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xn. 


Let  others,  boastful  and  vainglorious,  laud 

And  praise  their  furrow'd  fields,  and  proud  display 
Their  painted  and  fair-smiling  meadows  gay. 

And  flocks  and  herds  that  coimtless  roam  abroad. 

And  inwardly  their  selfish  hearts  applaud, 

And  thnfty  heads  for  riches,  wnich  each  day 
And  passing  hour,  take  yrmg^  and  flee  away ; 

Whereby  with  grief  and  fear  their  breasts  are  gnaw*d 

And  ceaseless  torn,  envied  meantilkie,  I  ween. 

By  poor,  or  each  whose  purse  rings  faintlier  chimes ; 

Give  me  lot  more  ennobling,  more  serene. 

Nor  tied  to  lands,  nor  circumscribed  by  climes. 

All  Nature  is  my  farm,  from  whence  I  glean 

My  pictured  thoughts  and  many-colour'd  rhjrmes. 


HO. 


ULTRAMONTANB  AMBNITIE8  FOB  ITALY. 

FoiTB  editions— perhaps,  as  we  write,  getting  none.    Poor  Civis !  Patrician 

a  fifth— attest  that  as  the  French  or  plebeian,  the  Romish  Ck>unt  at 

Count  wearies  not  in  letter- writing  Pans  has  harsh  words  for  him.    "Re- 

to  his  Piedmontese  brother,  so  Paris  volting  ingratitude"  is  the  patrician's 

andtheprovinceshavenot  yet  wearied  failing;   "jealous  fury*'  that  of  the 

of  readmg  his  invectives  against  the  plebeian  mezzocetto,  or  midille-class. 

Premier  of  the  new-bom  constitu-  both  may  look  out  for  squalls  if  only 

tional  kingdom.    Invectives  and  little  the  fanatic  breath  of  Uitramontanes 

more ;  for  argument,  or  even  exhor-  can  lash  into  storm  that  ^'  prodigious 

tation,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  from  supineness"  wherewith  IVL  de  Mon- 

onc  end  of  this  purposeless  pamphlet  talembert  reproaches  "  Catholic  sove- 

to  another.  reigns  and  nations."    There  is  a  fine 

M.  de  Cavour,  so  says  his  wrath-  crusading   spirit  in  this  paragraph 

ful  correspondent,  borrows  from  his  launchea  at  Cavour,  but  ominous  for 

own — M.    de   Montalembert*s— first  Civis: — 

letter  a  formula,  which  also  he  oJIb  „  You  kindle  daily  more  and  more  the 

a  great  pnnci^e.       Once  at  Rome,  attention,  the  affliction,  the  indignation, 

says  Victor    Emmanuel  s    Minister,  ^f  Catholic  ChristiaDs— that  is,  of  the 

"we  will  proclaim  Free  Church  m  most  numerous,  most  deeply  nx>ted,  and 

Free  State.       "This  is  what  you  pro-  most  opinionated  coromnnity  the  son 

mise,"  cries  the  Frenchman,  "to  the  shines  on.    It  is  witli  it,  as  already  a 

Catholic  world  and  to  the  Papacy,  in  confused  instinct  tells  you,  that  you 

exchange  for  their  capital  profaned  must  reckon;    with  it,  not  with  the 

and  their  patrimony  plundered."  JoP^  alo^o*  **^a*  7^^  ?'V\.^\'    ^^* 

Civis  Romanus  may  take  note  at  ^^P^  r'^*^^^"*^ ""m  *k*^  ^''  independ- 

i?  i.i.!;™;,7««f;^«     «fK^  nofiirt  «nce.  his  dignity,  his  honour _owes  it 

once  of  the  comunction- , /he  Catho-  ^.^^     »    ^^^  submisaive  and  fiiith- 

lie  world  and  the  Papacy."    Rome  is  f^j  gons.'* 
not  his  capital,  nor  has  he  patrimony 

within  its  walls,  such  as  to  give  him  There  is  just  a  flavour  of  Hibernian 

a  voice  in  tlie  disposal  of  the  Eternal  raciness,  an  we  mistake  not,  about  this 

City  or  of  its  temporal  citizens.  That  faithful  and  submissive  son,  to  whom 

is  an  axiom  with  our  pamphleteer  his  venerable  father  owes  account 

throughout,  needing  no  argument  and  A  spark  of  the  volcanic  Neapolitan 


DeuxUme  Lettre  it  M.  U  Comte  de  Cavour,  Prudent  du  CcmMeit  de»  Mmittret  A 
Turin.  Par  M.  ie  Comte  Mootalembert,  L'un  desQoarante  de  rAcademie  F^an^aise. 
Paris:  J.  LeooffVe.    London :  Barth^s  and  Lovell.     18G1. 
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deyotioii  seems  to  smoulder  here.  The  Mark,  0  Civiti  Bomanus.  what  in 

Pope  should  remember  the  fate  of  St  your  honour  we  mark  witn  Roman 

Januarius.    There  be  rods  in  pickle  capitals.  Catholics  must  be  foreigners 

for  his  sanctity,  when  entreaties  fail,  to  Italy  to  decree  impartially  your 

What  if  the  Pope  were  to  compromise  doom.    You,  Civis,  at  home  in  Rome 

with  Piedmont,  as  M.  de  Montalem-  itself,  are,  may  be,  sincerely  Catholic 

bert  persists  in  calling  Italy?    He  even  in  the  Romish  sense ;  but  a  trifle 

must  reckon  with  the  Catholic  world,  Cis-montane.    Anxious  for  a  Bishop 

we  see — ^with  the  most  peppery  por-  of  Rome,  indeed.    Chew,  then,  the 

tion  of  it,  too— for  our  author  dis-  cud  of  the  next  extract : — 

tinguishes  elsewhere ;  and,  in  answer  «<  Consider  that  we  demand  a  Pope 

to    M.    de  Cavour's  appeal  to  the  who  shall  be  the  commou  father  of  all 

'^  Catholic  majority,''  talks    of   the  Catholic  nations,  not  a  Pope  Italian  to 

"  true    Catholics,"    those  only  that  '^«  ^ok  bone^*  occupied  in  serring  Pied- 

coimt  for  any  thing,  those  only  whose  mo^tese  ambition,  in  heightening  the 

adhesion  is  a  power  in  reUgious  affairs,  ^.^J*^  ascendancy  of  the  new  kmgdpm 

nripcita  or  lavmpn  °^  ^^^y*  ^  substituting  Itahan  action 

^"lltd 'ro^^lves.  no  1^  than  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^-'^  ^  *« 

they  of  Naples,  mfuse  an  element  into  _,.           ^     ,        ..,.<.       r^ 

the  temper  of  this  talk.  These  faithful  ^^^es,  of  other  cmlties  than  Ro- 

and  submissive  sons,  to  whom  their  ^^^^  may  do  well  to  ponder  this  latter 

yenerable  father  owes  account,  have  sentence.    Other  than  Ultramontane 

a  racy  smack  of  the  dear  Emerald  ten-sous  pieces,  in  Pans  and  the  pro- 

soil,  which  England  reddens  with  our  vmces,  have,  we  take  it,  been  m  vested 

MUeaian  blood,  saith  ourauthor,  "for  in  copies  of  this  pamphlet,  for  reasons 

acts  and  ideas  which  she  fomente  and  of  which  these  words  may  furnish  in- 

encourages  against  the  Pope  and  the  dication.    The  hard  hits  at  Napo- 

Catholic  princes."    Acts  and  ideas  leomsm,  which  it  spares  not,  may  be 

which  compact  Italian,  are  one  with  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  this  and 

those  which  would  rend  British  im-  similar  Gallicisms.    N.B.-not  Galli- 

perial  unity.     Such  argument  and  canisms.    When  its  accomphshed  au- 

allusion  bear  unmistakable  traces  of  t^^o^,  by  an  infamous  compliance,  as 

consanguinity  to  the  "  bull"  breed  of  ^e  Britishers  reckoned  it.  of  the  judi- 

the  Irish,  not  Roman,  variety.  «al  authorities,  with  administrative 

But  Civis  Romanus  is  far  from  despotism,  was  condemned  to  fine  and 
escaping  with  one  crusading  para-  imprisonment  for  his  papers  on  a  de- 
graph.  Here  is  another,  good  for  his  ^te  in  the  British  Parliament,  many 
private  reading,  though  still  under  of  our  good  folk  were  sunple  enough 

envelope  to  Cavour : ^  marvel  at  the  scant  indignation 

which  his  ill-usage  aroused  among 

*at  suits  you,  then,  to  take  Rome  be-  ^is  own  compatnota     Our  friends 

P""^  J'S.r^iJ  **•.  7^"^    WeCatho-  and  allies,  exceUent  as  they  may  bo 

bcs  of  both  hemispheres,  we  want  it  T^^;T\.LTlrX^,t^  \^JZ.  ^Z  i*LuL,^^a 

also,  and  it  suits  us  to  keep  it,  as  it  }«  ^'^^^  capacity,  have  not,  it  should 

exists  these  fifteen  centuries,  in  the  state  l^ave  been  remembered,  our  abstract 

of  a  city,  independent,  first  de  factOy  admiration  tor  personal  mdependence; 

next  de  jurct  of  any  sovereignty  but  the  and  their  patriotism  is  not  of  that 

Pope's.^  cosmoi)olitan  quality  which  strains  a 

--...,.  point  in  defence  of  martyrs  to  the 

Here  is  another  yet :—  f^i^lj  in  the  superior  excellence  of 

"  Ton  aflinn,  nevertheless,  that  the  British  institutions.    We  fear  that 

temporal  power  does  not  render  the  Pope  the  vulgar  "dicton,"  "II  ne  Ta  pas 

independent ;  you  saj  that  this  is  ciq)a-  vol^,"  corresponding  to  our  verdict  of 

ble  of  mathematical  demonstration ;  you  «« SsLTve  him  right,"  was  the  too  com- 

gosofaraseven  tosay  thatitisanob-  ^^^  greeting  which  met  news  of  a 

stacletothedevelopmentofCathohcism.  j*    inflicted  on  an  Anglo  maniac 

We  say  the  contrary.    The  cen tunes  f^"?*''j  *a»uiuvv«  y\\-^  '^^'ir^.rrvr^ 

•ay  the  contrary;  and  CathoUcs  FO-  ^^r  mcautiou.  exhibition  of  his  idio- 

REION   TO   ITALY,  in  the  whole  syncrasy.    But  the  present  pamphlet 

world,  without  one  single  serious  ex-  makes  honourable  amends.    It  ham 

ooptkm,  speak  as  do  the  centuries."  plenty  of  French  patriotism — out  of 


*  *  *  Non  pat  nn  p^e  italUmiBnme,*^    Italics  in  original. 
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France — which  Franchraen  ccnceiTe,  chased  RomiBh  forbearance  with  them 
■ipparently,  to  be  specially  patriotic  — whea  the  "Pope-king"  who  rati- 
It  is  the  protecting  interrention  of  fied  them  shall  have  become  a  aub- 
PVance  which  preserves  to  the  Pope  ject-pope.  But  to  return,  Cavoor's 
his  last  shred  of  temporal  power,  and  nest  great  auxiliary  is  England  :— 
therewith^  the  "providential  baais"  ..j,  ^„,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
of  hiBsnintual  independence  The  Und,  liberal  and  conservaU.e,  which  ve 
French  flag,  erected  side  by  side  with  i,g,g  vaunted,  loved,  admired,  imitatol  [ 
the  cross,  alone  scares  back  the  Ked-  but  a  degenerate  England,  fora  lirae,M 
montese  from  "annihilating  the  glory  least,  no  longer  lo  be  recogniBcd.  nn- 
and  the  fruit"  of  thatBoman  espe-  faithful  to  lier  true  intereau,  to  her 
ditlon,  which  Piedmont  itaelf  would  purest  glories ;  .  .  .  .an  EnglMd 
fain  have  made  instead  of  France,  which  st  Suez  sacrifice!  to  hra-  nrercm- 
France  is  "the  Ally  t»  whom  Pied-  tile  egotism  the  interests  of  the  humin 
mont  owes  all;"  ''without  France  ^"^'^  which  m  Syria,  «>crifice.  to  it. 
Piedmont  is  po'werleas.-:  As  to  the  ^^d  "■'j^rt^.'^^ny  Kli^d 
vote  of  the  population  m  the  ^ml-  christians  mamcred  to  letting  them  be 
ban  provinces,  one  thing  it  is  argued,  „,ed  by  na.  ■  " 
and  the  argument  ia  paraded  as  un- 
answerable—one only  thing  could  Voilaqui  sappelle  parlerl'  will 
have  secured  its  worth  as  an  espres-  many  a  quidnunc  of  the  caf  &  exclaim 
sion  of  true  popular  opinion.  Wo  over  his  dominoes.  Sound  sense  in 
would  gladly  give  our  readers  half-a-  this ;  the  author  of  the  "DSbat  sur 
dozen  guesses  to  hit  upon  that  one  VTudeauParlement Anglais,"  return* 
sole,  available,  trustworthy  warranty,  to  the  bosom  of  true  French  polities 
Can  the  writer  be  in  eamesti  Here  again."  The  master  of  the  legioM 
it  is  : —  which  camp  in  Lebanon,  as  undeitbe 

"In  order   that  the  popular  wUh  shadow  of  the  Coliseum,  can  forgive 

should  have  been   sincerely  conaulted  the  pen   which   thus  writes  of  bii 

and  serioDslyiuvoked,  ithad  beennecea-  foreign  policy  its  many  skits  ^inst 

sary  that  on  the  morrow  of  Villafraoca,  that  policy  at  home.    But  the  Count 

a  French  battalion  ihould  have  occupied  uawitttngly,niay  have  done  goodser- 

Balagna,  watched  over  the  geauineuesa  yice  to  some  other  eastern  policy  than 

of  the  ballot,  and  goaranteed  the  bberty  iiig_  That  is  by  no  means  a  worthless 

ofvoteramtownasincountry.-  ^int   which    diplomats    may  gather 

And  this  from  de  Montalembert,  fromcomparisonof thisinvectivewith 

with  his  esperiencea  of  ballot-urns  in  the  anprebension  expressed  of  the 

France,  under  shadow  of  the  Galhc  possibleaction  of  an  Italianised  papacy 

eagle's  outspread  wings !    This  is  the  m  the  Levant    What  if  the  Lebanon 

very  cynicism  of  French  patriotism.  cannot  be  pacified,  or  rather  kept  in 

But  the  patriotic  ragout,  besides  peace,  without  some  int^rrentian  of 

this  "sauce,     has  spices.     There  is  European  arms  1  Let  the  green  stripe 

recantation,  in  screamy  notes,  as  is  be  suDstituted  for  the  blue  inthem- 

the  wont  of  palinodies,  touching  ad-  colour  which  waves  at  Beyrout— the 

miration  of  Albion,  once  more  perfi-  Italian,  instead  of  the  French  9s^, 

dious.    Who  beCavour'sauxiliaries'l  protect  the  Maronites.    Those  Gan- 

Herr  von  Vincke,  in  the  Prussian  baldian  red-shirts,  which  are  the  i^r^i 

Parliament,  and  all  his  par^,   im-  ttmra  of  Cialdini,  might  usefully  be 

placable  enemies  of  Catholic  liberty,  drilled  into  light  troops  for  service  on 

By  the  wav,  there  is  the  queerest  as-  the  great  White  Mountain.    On  its 

sertion,    elsewhere    in   these  pa^es.  slopes,  they  would  not  unlearn  the 

that  "Protestant  states,  like  Prussia,  lessons  useful  for  Chaseeurs  of  tt» 

consider  the  matter   of  the  Pope's  Alps.  Italy  would  not  have  lost  them 

spiritual  independence,  guaranteed  by  when  her  need  shall  come  against  the 

his  temporal  sovereignty,  as  an  "im-  Quadrilateral  Heart-burning, envies, 

Sortant  matter,  ruled  to  universal  sa-  civil  strife  in  the  Two  Sicilies  might 

sfaction  for  centuries."    And  there  be  allayed  by  such  employment  of 

ia  a  neatljr  shot  threat  against  the  their  ardent  spirits.  Who  knows  but 

sovereignties  that  have  made  concor-  the  tinge  of  religioua  romance  asso- 

data  to  niirchaaa  neocn  wil^^h    RnTni>  cintAd   with    nnrh    militarv   miHioa. 
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the  ranks  of  an  Italian  Oriental  army,  is  the  security,  not  selfish,  for  free 

and  a  common  origin  and  common  trade  and  free  transit  in  the  Mediter- 

tongue  drive  estranged  Italians  into  ranean,  as  in  every  sea  that  belts  this 

brotherhood,  among  the  conflicting  earth.    Let  Italy's  capital  be  Rome, 

dialects  and  savage  feuds  of  Syria  I  Naples,  Florence,  or,  as  yet,  Turin, 

The  funds  of  the  new  kingdom  of  our  policy,  for  certain,  is,  that  Italv 

Italy,  indeed,  can  stand  no  single  item  be  strong,  adventurous,  and  interested, 

of  unnecessary  outlay;    but  if  the  as  we  are,  in  the  safe  and  free  navi- 

Porte  cannot  keep  its  wild  tribes  from  gation  of  the  great  "  European  lake," 

cutting  each  other's  throats,  and  light-  which  must  not,  and  shall  not,  be 

ing  conflagrations  which  may  blaze  "French,"  any  more  than  Spanish, 

elsewhere    than  between  Damascus  Turkish,  Greek,  or  Russian.    The  in- 

andBeyrout,  it  would  not  be  too  much  terests  of  Italy  in  the  Eastern  oues- 

for  Europe  to  exact,  that  the  Pied-  tion  are  identical  with  ours ;  and  the 

montese   policeman — we  concede  a  formation  of  a  strong  Italian  power 

name  to  our  pamphleteer— should  be  intervening  in  it  if  needs  be,  tnough 

paid  in  Turkish  piastres.  making  a  new  complication  in  what 

There  is  an  honourable  and  amus-  istangledenough  already,  can  scarcelv 

ing  testimonv  to  the  disinterested  na-  be  but  favourable  to  the  universal, 

ture  of  our  European  policv  extorted  not  exclusive  interests  of  which  Great 

from  our  author  in  one  of  his  denun-  Britain  is  the  chiefest  and  most  honest 

ciations.  Cavour  has  said,  in  the  name  trustee. 

of  new-bom  Italy,  "Rome  shall  be       We  do  not  wish  to  retaliate  on 

ours."  Montalembert  taunts  him  with  M.  de  Montalembert  the  San  Jeunais 

an  avowal  of  intended  robbery.  "You  treatment  applied  to  England,  applic- 

know  right  well,"  he  assures  him,  able,  as  we  hinted,  for  aught  we  know, 

•  •  That  what  you  have  just  said  in  the  ^  ^jo  Nono  in  person.  He  never  was 
Turin  Parliament  could  only  be  tolerated  our  idol,  wherefore  we  have  no  wish 
there.  Enter  a  parish  school,  and  prove  to  flog  him  for  not  precisely  taking  our 
to  children  that  what  you  do  is  moral,  view*  of  things  in  general.  His  en- 
Mount  the  professor's  rostrum  in  a  fa-  thusiasm  for  England  was  always  too 
culty  of  law,  and  prove  to  the  students  epigrammatic  against  the  French  em- 
that  what  you  promise  is  just.  Assem-  p|re  to  make  us  fancy  that  we  had  in 
ble  a  congress  and  najuntain  that  what  ^j^  ^n  admirer  indeed  He  flings 
you  have  said  18  lawful  No  That  «  f^  ^^  ^y^  English,"  at  Ca- 
Ta^ttc^s""            '"  *  Parhament  J^^.y,^  ^  I  ,,,,^^«  of  the  Santa 

"Yetitispossiblclmayberaistoken,  Lucia  fish-stalls  might  fling  an  un- 

I  may  be  too  scrupulous,  may  forget  to  savoury  tail  of  tunny  at  an  antagonist, 

allow  for  that  secret  passion  of  man's  or  as  an  Imperial  Procureur-Gen6raL 

heart,  which    <  covets  its  neighbour's  before  a   tribunal    of    Correctional 

ffoods ;'  it  may  be,  that  in  a  congress  of  Police,  might  have  flung  them  at  the 

diplomats  they  should  applaud  and  apply  Count  s  own  head  during  his  Anglo- 

youp  principle.    I  wiU  have  Constanti-  mania.    But  we  can  forgive  so  zealous 

""JJL®'  ?i^  ^"^  ^^'  ^*  *^®  lu^^^''}  a  Romanist  his  rage  at  tkose  whom  he 

of  the  Rhine,  wiU  Fijjnce.    I.  the  lesser  ^  ^  u  ^usy  flooSng  with  mutilated 

German  states,  vnll  Prussia.  I.  Lisbon,  n -t  f    *  x»   "^         •      ^  j  i ii 

wm  Spain     What  wiUEn^Uid?"      '  |'^^«!  the  provmces  conquered  by" 

*  "  Sardinia.    When  our  somewhat  too 

What,  indeed  ?    Our  quondam  ad-  jocular  Premier  is  described  as  "  walk- 

mirer,  who  classes  us,  elsewhere,  con-  ing  chief  mourner  in  mockery  at  the 

temptuously,  with  Chinese  and  with  double  burial  of  European  right  and 

Mussulmans  in  contrast  to  Catholics  antique    British    honour,"   we   are 

and  Frenchmen,  bites  his  goose-auill,  amused  rather  than  angry  ;  and  if 

and  cannot  find  a  single  name  of  any  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 

single  si>ot,  on  which  the  envious  eye  indulge  in  candid  avowals  oi  opinion 

of  Britain  falls  with  covetous  blight,  as  to  the  Pope's  "  sanguinary  mendi- 

Wherefore,  he  falls  back  into  the  cancy,"  it  is  a  mild  enough  retort  to 

vague  slander,  which  is  so  safe.  be  told  that  he  "shocks  the  filial  mo- 

"What  will  England  say?  She  will  desty  of  all  Catholics"  and  "griev- 

know  where  to  find  her  share,  I  make  ously   puts  out  the   reckoning"  of 

no  doubt."  the  papal  apologist  himself.     What 

A  break  down  at  a  climax  certainly,  moves  one's  indignation  rather  is  the 

We  will  help  it  out    Britain's  share  reckless  unfairness  of  certain  charges 
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hurled  a^inst  men  of  the  writer's  But  Cipriani,  in  the  Legations,  gets 

own  religious  and.  in  some  respects,  of  his  words  garbled  as  shamelessly  as 

his  own  political,  creed.     Massimo  does  Azeglio  at  Florence.    The  Count 

d'Axeglio,  whom  he  has  the  grace  to  deliberately   cites  that   statesman's 

name  as  one  of  the  greatest  cotempo-  avowal  of  the  fact  that  '^  upright  and 

rary  names  of  Italy,  had  written  in  honest /oW^  were  by  him  provided  to 

his  '^  Pensieri,"  published  this  year  at  restrain  the  voting  (on  the  annexation 

Florence,  the  following  passage : —  question)  to    considerable   localities 

**It  IB  hard  to  understand  for  what  alone  :  "pour  limiter  levote^  oomme 

motive  the  Court  of  Rome  does  not  le-  Favone  M.  Cipriani,    dictateur  des 

peat  once  more  its  often-used  expedient :  Legations,  a  ux  settle  localites  consid- 

does  not  yield  to  gain  time:  does  not  erablesJ^    Such  is  the  French  text, 

promise,  reserring  a  later  breach  thereof,  translated  by  de  Montalembert  from 

Strange  1    It  never  stuck  at  deceit  when    ^g  following  Italian  • 

sincerity  might  have  saved  it.    To-day,  ^ 

when  deceit  might  save,  for  a  space  at  "  Fer  tutte  ie  unite  provincie,  si  dira- 

least,  it  no  longer  knows  how  to  prac-  marono  le  liste,  raccommand«leallafede 

tise  It."  di  probi  ed  onesti  amid,  inginugendo 

D>A       1*)        i.'      i.       i»n       11.  loro     di     circonscrivere     principaimemte 

Azegho  8  estimate  of  Papal  ho-  j,^^^  ^  ^^  .^^  popohHi.'^  '^^ 

nestv  IS  far  from  nattering,  as  here 

exhibited.    Irritation  at   such  esti-  It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  Count 

mate  would  be  perfectly  natural  and  could  misunderstand  the  restricted 

fair  in  a  devoted  Papal  partizan.  But  action  of  what  we  should  call  election 

M.  de  Montalembert  cites  these  sar-  committees  to  mean  the  limitation  of 

castic  words  in  all  seriousness,  to  prove  the  act  of  voting.    We  have  not  at 

that  the  Sardinian  statesman's  bit-  hand  a  file  of  the  IHmes,  but  well  re- 

terest  reproach  to  Rome  is  her  igno-  member  what  descriptions  its  eye- 

lanoe  of  opportune  lying,  to  prove  witnesses  sent  us  of  the  rustic  popu- 

that  modem  Italv,  forsooth,  has  lost  lations  flocking   to   those  balloting 

her  "moral  sense    so  sedulously  cul-  urns,  which  it  is  here  broadly  insinu- 

tivated  in  her,  we  suppose,  by  Popish  ated  that  the  townsfolk,  at  Cipriani's 

moralists — ^that, thanks  to  the  teaching  dictation,  closed  against  them. 

of  modem  liberalism,    she  can  no  Our  writer  assures  the  chief  object 

longer  distinp;uish  between  good  and  of  his  abuse  that  were  he  himself  a 

evil! — that  lor  her  the  end  justifies  Chinese  or  a  Mussulman,  instead  of  a 

the  means ! — we  had  always  thought  Frenchman  and  a  Catholic,  he  should 

that  the  doctrine  of  an  older — not  feel  indignant  at  the  audacious  viola* 

anti-Papal— school   in    Italy:    that,  tion  by  that   Italian  statesman  of 

lastly,  the  hideous  sovereignty  of  the  "the  principles  of  eternal  justice." 

ultimate  urn  is  the  only  one  she  can  One  trick  of  revilement  he  has  at 

re^^ise  1  least  adopted  from  Mussulman  invec- 

what  would  the  writer  say  were  tive.     He  determines  to  defile,  in 

some  Italian  pamphleteer  to  adopt  words,  the  graves  of  the  forefatuers 

this  method  of  using  his  own  words  of  him  whom  he  reviles, 

against  himself?     He  has  a  passage,  ..^ho.  then,  are   you?-  he  cries, 

pungent  enough,  m  which  he  thus  re-  i'and  who  be  your  ancestors?    I  call 

preaches  the  detested  Cavour : —  them  such  whose  name  and  authority 

**  The  Pope  is  not  yet  martyr  enough  yon  invoke,  whose  heir  you  constitute 

to  be  popuku*.      You  are  too  crafty  to  yourself,  whose  work  you  pretend  to 

make  martyrs.     Blood  stains  the  hand  carry  on.      You   wish,   say   you,   for 

and  cries  for  vengeance."  Church  reform,  as  did  Arnold  of  Brescia, 

_   We  should  be  glad  to  hear  his  opin-  D"'*''.  Savonarola.  Sarpi  Giannone." 

ion  of  the  good  faith  of  a  Turin  jour-  But  Savonarola  loved,  so  says  the 

naiist  who  should,  on  the  faith  of  it,  French  Count,  what  the  Piedmontese 

assert  in  earnest  that  M.  de  Monta-  Count  destroys,  and  abhorred  what  he 

lembert  was  hounding  on  Cavour  to  is  serving ;  indeed,  he  tnists  that  M. 

dve  the  Bersaglieris'  bayonets  in  the  de  Cavour  cannot  have  read  him. 

blood  of  the  martyred  Pius.  But  Luther  read  him,  M.  de  Monta- 


*  Literally,  **  Through  all  the  united  provinces  the  lists  were  distributed  (rami- 
fied), recommending  them  to  the  fiUth  of  upright  and  honest  friends,  fti^«inl«ff  on 
tiwB  to  ctratKucribe  metion  primoijMUy  withmpopuhus  ewtres  aUme.*' 
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lembert,  aii±  in  1523,  published  his  are  more  reasons  than  one  given  for 

ezpoflitioQ  of  the  fifty-first  and  thirty-  foulinc  his  funeral  mound;  but  one 

first  Psalms,  with  a  preface  express-  line  of  his  writings  is  enough  for  his 

ing  his  recognition  and  reverence  of  vituperative  epitaph — 

the  author,  as  one  of  like  mind  with  » Omnia  prineipibui  temnb  lubdito  Ninto  r* 

himself.    All  friends  of  the  Reforma-  mv^  ^  •„!.  ^f  «^«u«,««««  :.  i.i.« 

tion  counted  him  among  its  forerun-  rl!^!^  ^T*  ?!/,^2i^?^^^^ 

nen  and  witnesses,  aflfectionately  es-  £^^  '  i.°^S™tft!?SZ     R«  nn.^ 

teeming  it  of  s^ar  important  as  '^?i?^f!?lfc*^^^^ 

a  coinSdence,  t&t  SavoSarola  cim-  ^^"^  -11^  f^Sf^^iS^i w^^ 

menced  his  preax^hing  in  1483,  the  ?*J^Pi^^l'it^  f S^r^^fn^^ 

year  of  LutWs  birth.      Flaicius,  Arnold  gave  but  a  paraphrase  of  St. 

Ie«a,  Wolf,   Hottinger,   Heidegg^  Paul  s  Greek  sentence-     ^ 

Arnold,  Fabricius,  and  Gercles,  are  ^*^*^«  ^"Jf^  IKoviFia^:  t/jripixoi/craK  *;ro- 

among  the  catena  of  his  admirers  '■a^<'*<'»«- 

among  Protestants.    Perhaps,  after  Our  "mutilated''  English  Bibles 

all,  it  is  the  French  Count,  not  the  have  it :  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject 

Piedmontese,  whose  reading  in  the  to  the  higher  powers." 

fiery  Dominican's  remains  is  so  defec-  Chrysoetum  comments  upon  it:*  we 

tive.    Dante,  Cavour,  perhaps,  has  give  the  Latin  as  more  fit  for  a  reader 

read ;  but  has  certainly,  so  he  is  told,  of  the  Vulgate : — 

misanderstood.     "Often  and  justly  "Omnibus  ista  imperantur  et  Boetr- 

severe  on  certain  popes,  he  nevertheless  dotibus  et  monachis    .    .    .     etiamtl 

has  branded,  in  the  person  of  Philip  apostolus  sift,  at  eoangelista,  n  propheta^ 

the  Fair,  crimes  absolutely  similar  to  »▼«  quisquis  tandem  fuerift.** 

those  committed,  or  about  to  be."  Ultramon tanes  make  much  of  kneel- 

He  was  the  first  to  "  recoipise  be-  ing  ad  limina  apottolorum.     They 

tween  Christ  8  Passion,and  His  vicar's,  Bhouldn't  spit  about  when  kneeling 

Boniface  VIIL's,  the  parallel  which  there :  a  bad    habit  observable   in 

appears  profane  to  the  puritans  of  church  at  Rome, 

imperial  democracy."  As  for  Paolo  Sarpi,  he  has  it  hot 

Perhaps  to  more  than  they.    Cer-  and  strong;  he  is— 

Sim^rh^^fShW^^^^^^^  ••  Heretical  and  servile,  the  courtier  of 

seem  to  have  cnbbed  from  Dante  his  p^uip  the  Second,  the  paid  panegyrist 

historical  parallel  against  the  Third  of  the  oligarchical  despoUsm  bf  Venice, 

Napoleon—  the  blasphemer  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 

**  V«ggio  '/  novo  Pilate  ti  crudele.**  that  great  reforming  assemhfy,   the    latt 

But  perhaps  the  original  allusion  to  ^reat  assize  oy  Christendom,'' 

the  betterminded  wife  of  the  cruel  No,  we  dare  not  pick  that  glove  up. 

and  imjust  Procurator  may  redeem  There  are  limits  to  a  paper  on  a 

the  plagiarism.    It  strikes  us,  how-  pamphlet    Contributors  own  the  rule 

ever,  in  our  poor  Protestant  way,  that  of  an  editor.   Poor  Father  Paul !  how 

Philip  the  Fair's  name  is  one  which  came  the  notion  of  his  honesty,  which 

our  ultramontane  had  better  have  has  been   pretty   prevalent,  to  get 

left  alone.    He  may  have  had  his  abroad? 

difficulties  with  the  eighth  Boniface,  Bones  of  "  ancestors"  thus  burnt, 
an  Italian  pope,  perhaps  even  ^^Ita-  their  pilloried  descendant,  legitimate 
lianissime.  But  when  "a  Catholic  or  otherwise,  comes  in  for  his  pelting. 
arid  a  Frenchman"  sat  in  the  chair  M.  de  Cavour  wishes  the  good  of 
of  Peter,  under  title  Clement  V.,  the  the  Church,  in  the  sense  in  which 
fair  Philip  got  Papal  modification  of  Southern  slaveholders  cherish  the 
the  bulls  ne  had  so  l)oldly  burnt,  and  interests  of  humanity— the  sense  in 
licence — ^in  conipensation  of  what  which  they  cherish  order  who  sabre 
damage  the  "  Clericis  laicos"  and  the  unarmed  at  Warsaw.  Indeed,  the 
"Ausculta  fili"  of  Boniface  deceased,  profane  hypocrii^  of  those  who  par- 
had  done  him — to  wreak  upon  the  titioned  Poland,  in  the  name  of  liberal 
Templars  a  rage  far  worse  than  that  philanthropy,  can  alone  match  that  of 
of  them  who  call  on  Mahomet  Ar-  nim  who  proclaims  a  Providential 
nold  of  Brescia  comes  next    There  dispensation    in   the    consummated 

*  Twenty«third  Homily  on  BomantL 
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iniquity  of  the  fall  of  Anoona.    For  they  are  saluted  in  a  note,  are  greeted 

ten  years,  he  is  '*  author  or  agent  of  spite  of  ^*  their  unhappy  deyotion. 

persecution,  spoliation,  incarceration,  wounds^  captivity,"  witn  '^  howls  ana 

usurpation,  and  violence ;    dripping  savage  imprecations" — '*  this  coontiy 

oppression  and  iniquity,  with  blood  on  of  Amoldo  di  Brescia,  Sarpi,  Gian- 

hands,  and  lies  on  forehead,"  he  dares  none,  is  certainlv,"  says  our  writer 

to  offer  himself  to  the  Catholic  world  again,  "  of  all  the   nations  of  the 

as  willing  "  to  reconcile  the  Papacv  world  that  to  which  one  may  worst 

with  civil  authority,  religion  with  trust  oneself  in  matter  of  religious 

liberty!"  liberty?" 

''Amenities"  is  no  misnomer  for  an  If  this  be  spoken  upon  any  good 
article  which  analyses  the  document  ground  of  information,  any  true  ap- 
whence  these  gems  of  political  pole-  preciation  of  the  temper  of  men's 
mics  are  extracted.  "  Mazzini  follows  minds  in  that  peninsula,  then,  intend- 
his  trade  as  conspirator  and  regicide ;"  in^  a  reproach,  he  has  uttered  an  ad- 
"  Gkuribaldi  is  an  outlawed  pirate ;"  mirable  eulogium,  and  given  as  ^pod 
but  for  that  "  one  man,  whom  Pied-  a  pledge  as  any  need  ask  of  the  bright 
mont  has,"  "  history  will  assign  a  hopefulness  of  the  new  day  that  has 
place  apui;  in  the  reprobation  of  dawned  upon  it. 
Christiflais."  British  Bible-distribu-  Because,  on  every  page  of  this  fa- 
tors  do  not  count  in  the  last-named  natical  squib  it  may  be  read ;  it  may 
company,  being  classed,  as  we  have  be  proved,  from  every  third  para- 
had  occasion  to  remark,  with  persons  graph,  by  undesigned,  and  therefore 
of  the  Confucian  and  Mahomedan  more  significant,  coincidences,  that 
persuasion.  As  for  those  of  the  He-  "religious  liberty"  means,  in  his  vo- 
brew,  thej  are  in  danger  of  losing  cabulary,  the  unrestrained  and  arbi- 
their  medissval  value,  unhappily  im-  traiy  dominion  of  popish  power, 
paired  of  late,  as  cockshies  for  Catho-  He  speaks,  for  instance,  of  his  own 
lie  "gamins,"  "gossoons,"  "spitz-  coimtry  upon  this  wise : — 
buben?'  and  "muchachos"  the  world  «of  aU  these  Uberties,  the  most  threat- 

?r'Ai^**}'T.''^®''^'^P'u^'?^*^^?°'  en*^.  ^he  most  easy  t^  chaffer,  to  con- 

the  Alps  to  Etna,  run  risk  of  proving  ^st,  to  suppress,    .    .  as  we  se^  U>-day 

substitutes  at  Shrove-tide.  in  France,  is  religious  liberty." 

*' Take  heed  lest  your  Italians  prove  Is  that,  possibly,  a  plea  for  Pro- 

the  Jews  of  future  Christendom  I    From  testants  in  an  empire  where  their 

the  ends  of  Ireland  to  those  of  Australia,  rights  of  meeting  for  pubHc  worship, 

rcr'-^in^ttranSTA^  iT^i^oWrti*^^  ^ 

outraged  tiara  become  like  the  cruciflx.  ^®  **  *^®  °^«^^y  ?,^  *^®  P«*<ii«»J  ^^ 

-41  symbol  of  grief  and  love  for  the  P^^f^^  ^  ®rP.^ll^'?  maxrej    We 

faithiul,  but  also  a  memorial  unworn  out  should  be  glad  to  thmk  it  might  be, 

of  Italian  ingratitude  and  cruelty  1  '*  but  too  many  things  forbid.    As,  for 

instance,  his  scornful  tounte  to  those 

We  were  not  aware  that  cursing  writers  of  the  Parisian  press  who  de- 
Jews  in  the  cradle  came  into  the  clare  that  they  "  will  never  accept  a 
course  even  of  Ultramontane  infant-  spiritual  sovereienty  which  should 
school  education.  We  trust  the  Na-  not  be  mitieated  by  civil  laws  and 
tional  system,  so  much  decried,  does  concordats ;  and  who  declare— small 
not  include  it  even  in  "  the  ends  of  blame  to  them — that  "  there  is  a  cer- 
Ireland."  Should  these  dark  pre-  tain  liberty  of  the  Church  absolutely 
visions  be  realized,  Mr.  Babbage's  incompatible  with  civilization." 
known  hatred  of  Itsdian  organ-grind-  The  Church  even  in  Spain  is  sadly 
ers  may  make  a  "  pervert  of  him ;  hampered,  not  to  say  handcuffed^  in 
and  Moorfields  won't  be  safe  for  his  estimation,  that  realm  being  enn- 
white-mice  mendicants,  to  say  nothing  merated  among  those  wherein  "her 
of  the  diocese  of  Tuam ;  unless,  in-  libertv  is  so  far  from  being  com- 
deed,  they  be  Savoyards,  with  the  plete.  What  she  might  do  there  with 
passport  of  their  new  French  nation-  nands  untied,  seeing  what  grip  her 
alit^  chained  hauos  have  now-a-days.  it 

"Ungrateful  Italy,"  where    "  sta-  seems  hard  to  coi\jecture,  as  the  tol- 

tues  are  setup  to  Machiavel" — where  lowing  paragraph,  cut  out  of  the 

"  the  martyrs  of  Castelfidardo,"  as  Times  to-day,  may  show  : — 
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*'  Pbotbstamt  Worship  in  Spain. —  one  defend^  then  U  iitfou  thai  ufill  not  be  to  f 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D*Ortey  has  receiyed  Escape  from  this  dilemma :  I  defy  you.  ** 

the  following  letter  in  reply  to  a  com-  mi.       •         i.       •      • 

munication  addressed  to  the  Foreign  .There  is  a  charming  ingenuousneM 

Secretary :—  about  the  mind  to  which  it  seemB  self- 

'  "*  Foreign  Office,  May  3.  evident   that   a   government  is  no 

"  •  Sib,— I  am  directed  by  Lord  John  Jpnger  free  the  moment  it  is  restncted 

Russell  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  irom  oppressmg,  and  to  which  the 

your  letter,  requesting  to  be  informed  expedient  of  escape  from  the  dilemma 

whether  you  may  rely  on  the  support  of  by  simple  abstaining  from  oppression 

Her  Majesty's  Government  if  you  con-  cannot,  apparently,  suggest  itself  at 

iinevonrmmistrations  in  Spain  to  Brit-  all.    In  all  this  there  is  something 

ish  Protestant  subjects,  and  officiate  only  profoundly  melancholy, 

in  British  consulates  to  congregations  of  gg^g  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^j^            j^e  of  his 

^u  ^n  ^t^  thU^  HeJ  Siiwty's  Go''  P^^^*  savings,  events  Lave  proved 
vemmen^not  protect  you  ag^nst  the  ^  be,  what  much  in  his  other  writings 
law  of  Spain,  to  which,  when  in  that  nave  declared  him,  a  man  of  generous 
country,  you,  as  well  as  all  other  Brit-  impulse,  liberal  aspirations,  resolute 
ish  subjects,  must  necessarily  conform ;  heart,  no  less  than  accomplished  mind, 
but  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  at  Yet  such  a  man  can  look  on  the  mar- 
all  times  use  their  influence  with  the  vellous  grand  spectacle  of  this  unpre- 
Spanish  Government  with  a  view  of  ob-  cedented  birth  of  a  great  new  nation, 
taining  Uberty  of  worship  for  British  ^nd  write  thus,  we  do  not  question, 

"'^  1 1^*  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  ^^  ^^  smcenty  :— 

•*  •  WoDKRoosE.*  •*  What  revolts  me  is  the  spectacle 

***The  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey."*  which  Italy  displays  to-day  to  human 

.  ■•     -L        •  1  ^'^^ »  **  ^  *^®  sacrifice  of  every  proud, 

Cursing  Jews  might  be  a  joke  to  honest,  delicate  thing  our  nature  holds, 

it:  and  Jenkins'  ears  might  once  more  to  all  that  is  coarse  and  base :  it  is  the 

prove  a  cams  belli  between  Britain  dastardly  oppression   of  weakness   bv 

and  the  Catholic  sovereign.  strength ;  the  dastardly  stifling  of  truth 

It  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not,  by  faisehwd ;  right  quendied  by  num- 

indeed,  so  sad,  to  see  how  deeply  the  ^f  ?A®  ^^  ^'?  f  populationsconfls. 

S?t^^l»en^  triced  -^  swarpSd^™  t"e^  t^^^'t^! 

of  oppreMing  others  has  engrained  ^^^^    hon^  drowned  m  treason." 

itself,  no  doubt  unconsciously,  mto  the 

texture  of   M.    de    Montalembert's  The  moral  of  this  perverse  ezhibi- 

mind     Demanding   of  the   liberal  tion   mav  seem,  at   first,  to   point 

Italian  Minister  what  guarantees  he  against  the  faith  at  which,  apparently, 

may  be  prepared  to  dve  for  the  Pope's  this  outburst  of  fanaticism  has  been 

independenceshoula  papal  Rome  ever  kindled.    Yet  thev  whom  it  is  meant 

be  royiJ,  he  impales  nim  on  these  to  scorch  profess  the  same.    We  who 

boms :  do  not,  save  in  its  common  Christian 

..  T^                    ^1.   -ni  V       r  Ts  elements,  are  not  afraid  to  say  that 

to;h^^P?Jih^7S^„S.g^»2'a&  its  tme 'moral  ^^ints  yinsf  that 

vention  of  the  Catholic  powers,  within  f®^  ^*°**1?®™  ^**®"»  whence  every 

whose  dominion  will   they  intervene?  form  of  faith  runs  evernsk  of  having 

Within  yours,  no  longer  his.    Should  aU  its  truth  and  all  its  nghteouonesa 

Tou  oppress  and  none  defend  him,  it  is  set  on  a  blaze, 
he  that  will  be  fVee  no  longer;  ihould 
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Wab  has  broken  out  at  last,  but  £u-  lesson  from  an  Irish  story,  which  is 
rope  is  not  the  offender  this  tima  The  verj  broad,  but,  nevertheless,  in  point, 
military  monarchies  of  the  Old  World  and,  therefore,  we  c^note  it : — lather 
have  shown  more  forbearance  than  0' Toole  wishes  to  instruct  his  flodc 
the  Great  Republic  of  the  New,  which,  in  the  sin  of  stealing,  so  he  supposes 
without  a  standing  armv,  or  a  national  Pat  and  Tady  at  the  bar  of  j  ud^ent ; 
debt,  an  aggressive  neighbour,  or  a  dis-  for  Pat  lias  stolen  Tady's  pig,  aiul 
affected  population  to  keep  under,  has  will  not  restore  it  "There  you  will 
displayed  more  pugnacity  than  even  stand,  Pat,  blushing  to  the  roots  of 
bankrupt  and  beggared  Austria,  or  jrour  hair,  and  there  will  be  Tady  ask- 
than  franco,  with  a  half  million  of  uig  for  his  pig,  and  there  will  be  the 
conscripts  at  her  back,  impatient  to  pig  himself  between  ye  both;  and 
flush  her  fame  with  new  victories,  what  will  you  say  then,  Pat,  you  ras- 
Therehave  been  king's  wars  and  there  call"  "Faix,  and  begdn  your  re- 
have  been  people's  wars  in  Eng^lish  verence's  pardon,  I'll  8ay^ady,tiiere'9 
history.    Some  wars  we  drifted  into  your  pig. 

under  popular  impulse,  and  other  Now,  if  the  North  would  only  be 
wars  our  statesmen  have  waged  for  calm,  and  see  things  as  we  see  them, 
us,  in  which  the  nation  had  little  con-  it  would  say  to  the  South:  "Take 
cem.  But  never  in  English  history  your  pig  and  begone.  Joy  be  with 
did  a  war  break  out  like  this  between  you  and  your  slaves,  we  are  clad  to 
North  and  South  America,  in  which  cut  the  connexion."  Never  did  the 
statesmen,  proclaiming  that  war  was  South  take  such  trouble  to  play  into 
impossible,  were  swept  down  the  cur-  the  Abolitionists'  hands,  and  never 
rent  of  popidar  pugnacity,  as  straws  didtheAbolitionistNortii  throw  away 
down  a  flushed  sewer.  Never  before  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
did  democracy  so  disgrace  itself  in  the  slavery  question  at  a  cheap  rate, 
eyes  of  civilized  nations ;  never  before  Think  you,  if  we  could  have  thrown 
did  it  furnish  such  complete  proof  of  the  alternative  of  emancipation,  or  a 
its  ntter  incompetency  for  all  the  servile  war,  on  the  Jamaica  planters, 
purposes  of  a  government.  States-  by  declaring  Jamaica  a  free  and  in- 
men  there  are,  no  doubt,  in  America  dependent  republic^  we  should  have 
— we  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  paid  our  twenty  nullions  as  redemp- 
Seward  is  one ;  but  the  States  have  tion  money.  We  could  not  so  shake 
taken  their  affairs  into  their  own  off  our  sovereignty,  and,  therefore, 
hands,  and  the  central  government  had  to  pay  for  it  as  an  Imperial 
is  nothing  else  than  the  mouthpiece  question.  The  South  will  one  day 
of  the  last  alarmist — a  machine  for  have  to  compound  for  its  slaves.  A 
centralizing  panics,  and  causing  the  Spai-tacus  or  a  Toussaint  Ouvertuie 
last  shock  of  fear  or  hate  felt  in  Bos-  will  one  day  arise  among  the  blacks^ 
ton  or  New  York  to  vibrate  through-  and  then  the  whites  will  have  to  sell 
out  the  Union.  Volunteers  are  poured  their  lives  or  their  property.  If  the 
in  on  the  White  House  as  fast  as  the  Union  were  then  m  existence,  the 
telegraph  can  carry  the  message  of  North  would  have  to  oome  down  with 
these  patriotic  offers;  but  whether  the  its  dollars  or  its  arms.  In  either  case 
men  will  be  equipped,  and  take  the  it  could  not  come  out  of  it  as  cheaply 
field ;  whether,  if  after  taking  the  as  it  now  may,  if  it  only  has  common 
field — they  can  hold  Washington,  sense  to  say  to  the  South :  "Take  youi 
much  more  reconquer  the  South — ^no  pig.  You  wish  to  be  out  of  the  Union, 
one  seems  to  know,  or  even  to  care,  we  will  second  you  in  your  wish,  and 
Sit  pro  ratione  voluntaSj  is  the  brief  declare  the  Union  dissolved  forthwith, 
account  of  what  all  this  volunteering  What  forbids  this  simple  solution  of 
has  led  to.  The  North  is  in  a  tower-  so  painful  a  dispute  ?  One  little  word 
ing  passion  with  the  South  for  reject-  which  has  figured  for  much  in  the 
ing  their  Republican  President,  and  wars  of  men,  and,  if  Milton  be  right, 
audaciously  setting  up  a  President  of  of  angels  also — pride.  The  North  will 
their  own.  But  passion  is  a  bad  not  own  itself  beaten — bullied  it  can- 
counsellor.  The  North  is  too  heated  not  be  by  the  insolent  South.  Ameri- 
to  hear  arguments,  or  it  might  take  a  cans  have  boasted  so  long  of  the 
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United  States,  and  the  manifest  des-    up  a  nationality  without  the  accuraed 
tiny,  that  the  American  eagle  should    taint  of  slavery  in  it    The  hereaiter 
touch  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans    of  America,  will  probably  be  the  same 
with  her  outstretched  wing,  and  brood    as  of  Europe.    Constantino  Charle- 
over  the  Continent,  with  ner  beak  in    magne,  Charles  V.,  Louis  AlY.,  Na* 
Cuba  and  ^her  claws  in  Canada,  that    poleon,  have  all  attempted  to  hold 
it    is   humiliating    now   to   admit,    £urope  together  under  one  sceptie. 
that  this  claim  is  extravaffant.    The    It  has  alwa^  escaped  the  grasp  of 
Munro  doctrine,  which  womd  expunge    one  hand.    East  and  west  fell  asunder 
the  name  of  Spaniard  in  the  boutn    under  the  sons  of  Constantine;  so  the 
and  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  North,  is  in-    sons  of  Charlemagne  partitioned  his 
tensely  popular  all  through  the  Union,    immense  possessions  from  the  Elbe  to 
It  is  a  dream  of  sober  republicans,  as    the  Ebro,  from  Brittany  to  Brindisi; 
well  as  hot  democrats.    It  is  like  the    Charles  V.  resigned  the  empire  to  his 
claim  which  all  Frenchmen  make  to    brother,  contenting  his  son,  PhUipu 
demand  the  Rhine  for  their  frontier    with  Spain,  the   Netherlands,  ana 
towards  Germany,  because  a  Fraukish    Italy ;  Louis  XIV.  tried  to  aggrandize 
chief  once  ruled  from  the  Spanish    himself  by  annexation  and  conquest 
Marches  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.    Europe  would  not  allow  the  union  of 
The  ideal  Union  includes  Mexico  and    the  French  and  Spanish  crowns,  and 
Canada,  as  the  ideal  France  includes    after  all  his  campaigns  in  the  Nether- 
Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia.    But    lands,  he  left  the  borders  of  France 
this  hetui  ideal  is  being  rudely  inter-    little  more  extended  than  when  he 
fered  with  in  both  cases.    Facts  are    began  his  wars.    So  with  Napoleon — 
a^inst  it,  and,  for  the  present,  Ame-    his  conauests  passed  away  with  him* 
nca  must  put  up  with  the  facts,  and    self,  and  France,  in  1814,  returned  to 
leave  ideas  to  a  future  generation,    the  boundaries  of  France  in  1789. 
Facts  all  now  portend  a  disintegration    The  lesson  from  all  this  is,  that  th« 
of  Anglo-Saxon  America  analogous  to    subdivisions  of  Europe  are  bounds 
that  of  Spanish  America.    The  Pope    marked  out  by  nature.    Civilization 
may  have  handsomely  presented  the    centralizes,  but  it  also  raises  up  bar- 
successors  of  Isabella  the  Catholic    riers  to  universal  empire.    Provincial- 
with  all  the  lands  which  lay  to  the    isms  disappear  under  advancing  civi- 
west;  but  the  second  Isabella's  do-    lization,  but  national  charact^  ako 
minions  have  now  shrunk  to  a  single    becomes  more  marked,  dialects  fade 
island,  and  the  rest  of  these  vast  pos-    into  languages;  but  languages  become 
sessions  have  been  parcelled  among  a    more  distinctive,  their  grammar  more 
dozen  little  states,  struggling  for  ex-    fixed,  their  idiom  more  pecidiar ;  and 
istenoe,  and  barely  keeping  up  con-    so  while  one  tendency  seems  to  lead 
aulates  in  the  principal  capitals  of    us  on  to  the  time  when  all  nations 
Europe.    Anglo-Saxon  America  may    shall  be  of  one  lip  and  language  again, 
split,  and  subdivide  in  the  same  way,    another  tendency  seems  to  nold  us 
losing  diplomatic  rank  at  every  sub-    back.    The  habit  among  historians 
division,  and  sinking  out  of  consider-    has  too  commonly  been  to  notice  the 
ation  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe    former  only,  and  not  the  latter,  of 
as  much  as  Chili  or  Bolivia.    But    these  tendencies.    This  has  led  to  an 
what  of  that.  If  the  race  be  energetic    extmvagant  laudation  of  centraliza- 
and  proCTessive,  it  can  build  itself  up    tion,  as  if  it  were  for  the  welfare  of 
in  small  communities  as  well  as  in    mankind  to  merge  petty  states  in 
large.      All  Greece,  Macedonia  in-    large  ones,  and  bulla  up  in  Europe 
eluded,  was  not  as  lar^e  as  New  Jersey    and  America  one  great  community  on 
or  Maryland ; — all  Athens  was  not    the  Chinese  pattern.     This  beehive 
larger  than  some  of  the  corn-fields  in    theorv  would  do  very  well,  if  men 
Illinois.    Bulk  is  not  the  measure  of    were  bom  like  bees  to  build  cells,  fill 
greatness.    Geneva  is  a  small  state,    them  with  honey,  and  then  die ;  but 
out  it  is  one  of  the  religious  capitals    in  view  of  the  higher  claims  of  his 
of  Europe ;  it  vies  with  Oxford,  and    being,  the  centralized  despotism  of 
almost  rivals  Rome,  in  giving  laws    the  beehive  is  found  to  be  unsuitable; 
and  institutes  to  the  Christian  commu-    and  therefore  this  Confucian  theory 
nity.  Let,  then,  Americans  take  heart    of  government  which  Comte  intro- 
from  this  disruption.    It  is  a  separa-    duccd  into  Europe  may  be  rejected  at 
tion  only  of  uncongenial  elements,  and    once,  as  not  meeting  the  wants  of  man's 
A  bwrifl  for  new  oommttnities  to  build    nature.  The  disintegration  of  AaerioA 
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(for  such  we  foresee  the  secession  of  apologies,  in  which  they  half  admitted 
the  Southern  States  will  lead  to),  is  the  truth  of  the  chaige.  We  in  our 
a  real  movement  in  history  like  the  day  ought  to  know  better.  Nothing 
break  up  of  Charlemagne's  einpire,  could  have  saved  the  Roman  Empire, 
out  of  which  grew  our  modem  Euro-  for  the  case  was  desperate  from  the 
pean  system.  The  three  or  four  re-  very  beginning.  Not  so  in  America, 
publics  that  will  arise  out  of  the  frag-  The  rismg  up  in  wrath  of  the  North 
ments  of  the  Union  will  have  the  against  the  South  is  the  fever  which 
common  bond  of  language  to  unite  is  to  expel  the  disease ;  and  for  the 
them  together ;  and  so  there  is  an  ap-  reason  tnat  wine  \a  the  medicine  in 
parent  difference  between  the  division  certain  stages  of  typhus,  we  cannot 
of  Europe  under  the  sons  of  Oharle-  deplore,  as  tiie  timid  partizans  of  peace 
ma^ne,  and  the  disruption  of  the  at  all  price  do,  the  crisis  which  has 
Union  in  our  times.  But  the  differ-  ended  m  an  appeal  to  arms  in  America, 
ence  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  Wicked  as  war  is,  there  is  a  kind  of 
rude  Latin  was  then  the  Lingua  peace  which  is  more  wicked  still.  The 
Franca  spoken  by  all  but  serfs  through-  saying  peace^  peace,  when  there  is  no 
out  central  Europe.  It  was  the  Ian-  peace,  patching  up  of  Missouri  com- 
guage  of  letters,  of  religion,  of  go-  promises,  making  Dred-Scot  decisions, 
vemment.  Norman-French  had  not  i)assing  Runaway  Fugitive  Bills,  and 
then  become  a  language.  It  has  been  conniving  at  Kansas  rowdyism  and 
called  crushed  Latin,  and  was  at  first  the  murder  or  insult  of  every  stranger 
in  about  as  high  esteem  amons  the  who  dared  to  whisper  a  free  sentiment 
courtiers  of  Ingelheiim  as  the  lingo  in  anv  Southern  State. 
of  darkies  down  in  New  Orleans  is  All  this  is  now  at  an  end,  the  line 
among  the  upper  ten  thousand  in  New  is  drawn  between  ^orth  and  South, 
York.  What  is  the  use  of  history  ex-  and  terrible  as  it  is  that  hostilities 
cept  to  teach  us  this — to  judge  the  should  break  out  along  that  border- 
present  by  the  past;  and  so  we  may  line,  it  is  better  that  men  should  fight 
look  forward  with  more  composure  along  that  border,  than  that  there 
than  Americans  do  to  the  disruption  should  be  no  border  at  alL  A  sani- 
of  the  boasted  Union,  and  the  forma-  tary  cordon  is  now  drawn  against  the 
tion  out  of  it  of  several  smaller  com-  spread  of  slavery  by  a  line  drawn 
munities.  tnrough  Washington.  As  this  is  the 
The  break  up  of  the  Union,  viewed  key  to  the  position,  the  Mamelon  of 
in  this  light,  is  a  pledge  of  the  future  this  servile  war,  it  will  probably  be 
greatness  of  America — notaprognos-  taken  and  retaken  more  than  once; 
tic  of  its  coming  decay.  The  States  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  North 
are  passing  through  a  period  of  trial,  will  prevail  in  the  end  The  Seba^- 
but  the  community  will  shake  off  topolof  slavery  must  fall;  and  though 
slavery,  as  a  growing  boy  shakes  off  the  South  may  draw  off  its  forces  in 
measles  or  the  chicken-pock.  The  good  order,  and  hold  its  own  for 
violence  of  the  paroxysm  proves  not  awhile  against  the  North,  there  is  little 
that  the  disease  is  mortal,  but  that  the  doubt  that  Abolitionism  will  work  its 
constitution  is  a  healthy  one ;  and  as  wt^  south  in  the  end. 
fever  is  rather  the  effort  of  nature  it  will  be  better  for  the  real  interests 
to  expel  the  poison,  so  this  civil  of  Abolitionism  that  the  South  should 
war  18  the  passionate  protest  of  succeed  for  the  present,  and  build  up 
right  against  wrong,  of  Christian  a  republic  of  their  own  on  the  sandy 
against  unchristian  institutions  in  foundations  of  slavery.  Were  the 
America.  In  the  old  Roman  Empire  North  to  coerce  the  South  at  present, 
there  was  not  enough  of  this  vis  me-  a  settlement  of  this  great  question 
dieatrir:  it  sickened  under  slavery,  might  be  put  off  to  another  generation, 
and  died  under  the  hands  of  the  doc-  entoiling  ten-fold  worse  consequences 
tors.  Christianity  was  called  in  in  on  those  that  come  after  us.  But  as 
consultation,  but  too  late ;  the  disease  soon  as  the  South  has  organized  an  in- 
was  past  the  fever  stage,  the  patient  dependent  state  avowedly  on  slave 
had  collapsed  into  that  state  of  low  prmciples,  then  slavery  will  be  put  ou 
vitality,  out  of  which  it  never  rallied,  its  trial,  and  it  will  soon  work  itself 
And  the  wiseacres  of  that  day  gave  out  in  the  ruin  of  the  confederacy 
out  that  it  was  Christianity  which  had  which  has  built  upon  it. 
killed  the  patient,  to  which  good  In  any  case  civil  war  must  be 
Bishop  Augustine  and  others  wrote  averted.    It  is  a  point  of  mistaken 
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pride  with  the  Northerns  not  to  allow  The  dismembernien  t  of  Poland  meant 
what  is  called  nullification.  If  Pre-  a  very  different  thing.  This  was  the 
sident  Jackson  threatened  to  hang  case  of  a  nation  torn  limb  from  limb. 
Colquhoon,  the  leader  of  the  nullifi-  Posen,  Oallicia,  Warsaw,  are  now 
cation  party,  high  as  Haman,  President  three  provinces  of  Prussia^  Austria,  and 
Ldnooln  is  ONOimd  to  threaten  no  less  Russia  ;  but  the  nation  hves  notwith- 
to  Davis ;  and  so  for  the  name  of  the  standing.  It  is  evident  that  Absolu- 
Union  blood  is  being  shed,  trade  is  at  tism  does  not  know  how  to  kill  dis- 
a  stand-still,  and  the  wnole  cotton  affected  nationalities.  We  in  the  west 
crop,  incalculably  the  greatest  indus^  are  only  learning  slowly  the  art  of 
try  in  the  world,  in  dan^r  of  going  killing  oy  kindness,  which  is  the  only 
to  waste  and  ruin.  This  would  be  allowable  instance  of  killing  no  mur- 
dvil  war  indeed  !  A  war  on  the  der.  Would  that  the  Czar  knew  the 
bread  of  twelve  millions  in  America,  secret  of  putting  Poland  to  sleep.  If 
and  probably  as  many  in  Europe,  good  intentions  could  have  done  it, 
When  Louis  aIY.  laid  waste  the  Pa-  Alexander  I.  would  have  succeeded 
latinate,  or  Tilly  sacked  Magdeburg,  forty-five  years  ago.  Grateful  for  the 
all  Europe  cried  out  against  the  hor-  return  of  peace,  and  an  enthusiast  to 
rors  of  war.  But  the  Palatinate  did  his  own  good  wishes  for  the  future, 
not  probably  contain  as  many  inhabi-  Alexander  behaved  most  generously 
tants  as  the  single  port  of  Liverpool  to  Poland  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
or  the  single  mart  of  Manchester.  He  extorted  concessions  from  both 
And  both  these  places  depend  for  their  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  obtained  a 
bread  on  the  shipments  from  New  half-recojgnition  of  Polish  nationality. 
Orleans.  We  do  not  apprehend  a  The  partition  of  Poland  was  of  course 
slave-rising  to  add  to  the  atrocities  of  accomplished,  and  could  not  be  re- 
this  contested  election  for  the  Presi-  called ;  but  Alexander  stipulated  that 
dency  of  America,  but  it  may  occur;  the  three  provinces  should  belong  to 
no  one  could  pronounce  it  impossible,  a  common  nationality,  the  crown  of 
There  are  John  Browns  in  the  north,  which  was  for  the  present  in  abeyance, 
ready  to  repeat  the  folly  of  Harper's  The  Polish  language  was  permitted 
Ferry.  Were  the  slaves  once  up  in  the  in  public  documents,  and  none  but 
South,  society  then  would  perish  in  Poles  employed  in  the  public  service, 
one  wild  carouse  of  blood,  like  Baby-  Poles  might  freely  pass  from  one 
Ion  taken  in  a  night.  If  these  things  province  to  the  other ;  it  was  not  as 
are  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  North  Russians,  or  Austrians,  or  Prussians 
must  somewhat  moderate  its  fury  at  that  they  pai«sed  from  Warsaw  to 
the  South  for  declaring  itself  out  of  Posen  or  Lemberg,  but  as  Poles  whose 
the  Union.  When  both  cool  down  a  allegiance  was  to  Poland,  not  to  the 
litde,  they  will  see  that  separation  is  -  three  states  which  held  it  partitioned, 
the  wisest  course.  The  North  in  par-  There  Was  also  a  Zollverein  for  free 
ticular  will  have  gained  a  riddance.  If  trade  between  the  three  provinces; 
states  could  thus  get  rid  of  their  in-  and  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
cumbrances,itwould  be  well  for  them,  past,  as  well  as  to  nourish  hopes  for 
Geoendlv  they  are  tied  to  them  by  a  the  future,  Cracow  was  declared  a 
load  of  aebt,  so  that  they  cannot,  if^  free  city— the  nucleus,  in  fact  around 
they  would,  get  rid  of  refractory  pro-  which  Polish  nationality  might  some 
vinces  which  it  costs  more  to  coerce  day  rally.  As  for  the  Czar  himself, 
than  they  arc  worth.  So  Austria  is  he  was  not  to  be  known  as  Czar  in 
tied  to  Venetia,  its  pride  and  its  Warsaw,  but  simply  king  of  Poland, 
poverty  both  compel  it  to  hold  on  to  the  le^timate  successor  of  John 
a  possession  which  is  a  losing  one  Sobieski,  as  our  Norman  William 
year  bv  year.  But  America  is  under  claimed  inheritance  of  England  from 
no  sucn  obligations  to  solder  up  the  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  1818  Alex- 
Union.  Dismemberment  of  the  Union  ander  told  the  Diet  at  Warsaw  that 
means  no  more  than  the  breaking  up  he  had  induced  the  powers  of  Europe 
of  a  boarding-house,  where  a  number  to  acknowledge  Poland  j  and  he  even 
of  ^ests  of  quarrelsome  and  uncon-  contemplated  restoring  to  her  litha- 
irenial  temper  met  for  a  time,  till  they  ania,  Volhynia,  and  the  Ukraine,  as 
found  it  more  conducive  to  the  in-  our  Norman  Conqueror  would  have 
terests  of  peace  to  separate  and  keep  presented  England  with  the  whole 
house  for  themselves.  island,  and  Brittany  to  boot,  as  tiic 
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ancient  domiiuens  of-Eing  Artliur  of  geon,  his  inoniiaenia  gibbet  a&d  hia 

the  Hound  Tablei    While  Alexander  onlv  glory  the  stifled  sobs  of  women, 

lived  these  fair  i>roinises  were  never  and  the^^Foaus  of  meoi  heard  onljr  at 

very  fla^prantly  violated.     The  Czar  nighf 

was  a  |>ious  mystic,  and  oouldnot  see  This  strain  of  mystic  luitriotism 
that  with  such  a  patohwork  dominion  has  taken  hold  of -the  Polish  mind, 
as  his  must  be  held  together  by  the  These  are  the  songs  of  Zion,  which 
sworcL  he  was  either  Caesar  or  nobody,  the  children  of  the  captivity  chaal 
But  Ificholas,  his  brother,  was  made  by  the  banks  of  the  Yistnla.  A  reli- 
ef sterner  sta£f.  There  was  no  soft  gions  spirit  p^ades  these  Polish 
comer  for  sentiment  in  his  con^>osi-  patriots,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
tion ;  and  with  his  reign  b^;an  the  respect  and  even  sympathize  with* 
wore  of  the  thorongh  denationaliza-  Erasinski.  their  most  popular  poet,  is 
tion  of  Poland.  Warsaw  was  stripped  deeply  imbued  with  this  spirit,  His 
of  its  university,  its  superior  schools,  reply  to  Mickiewits,  a  poet  of  the 
|tsmuseum,it8mint,itslibranr.  These  Maneillaiae  and  Mounr  pour  la 
institutions  were  all  transferred  to  wUrie  school,  is  memorable  : — "  We 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Poland  Russian*  ouild  not  with  mud — the  greatest 
ised  to  a  degree  that  we  cannot  easily  wisdom  consists  in  virtue."  All  Kra- 
realize.  The  police  descended  to  pre-  sinsM's  works  breathe  the  same  spirit 
scribe  the  cut  of  a  coat,  and  the  cloth  He  is  the  champion  of  moral  force  as 
it  was  made  of  Eveiy  wearer  of  a  against  physical ;  he  is  a  crusader 
brown  coat,  which  was  a  national  wno  would  rather  caixy  the  cross 
colour  of  Russia,  was  rewarded  with  than  draw  the  sword  in  its  defence; 
a  ruble ;  and  the  stick  applied  to  the  In  his  *'  Comedy  of  Hell,"  Pancrace  is 
back  of  those  who  wore  any  combin-  his  type  of  brute  force,  that  ever  fails 
ati<m  of  white  and  blue,  the  Polish  in  the  very  moment  ot  success;  so  in 
national  coloura  It  was  the  same  in  his  Greek  poem,  Iridion,  the  Chris- 
Posen:  there  Ch^rmanism  was  let  loose  tian  martyr  overturns  Rome,  while 
on  Poland,  as  RussiaHism  was  at  the  true  patriot  and  phil-Hellenisfci 
Warsaw.  But  idl  in  vain.  The  nur-  Iridion,  fails  shamefully.  "  In  the 
eeiy  was  too  strong  for  the  spy  and  world's  history,"  he  says,  "sacrifice  is 
the  policeman.  The  Czar  could  not  as  the  lion  coming  out  of  the  lamb, 
put  a  nation  out  to  wet-nurse  j  and  invincible  by  meekness;  but  violence 
wherever  there  was  mother's  milk,  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  scatters 
there  was  heard  the  mother  tongue,  away."  Krasinski  is  the  B^rangeror 
Mothers,  moreover,  are  the  religious  Robert  Bums  of  Poland.  The  na- 
teacheis  of  a  nation ;  and  the  first  tional  mind  has  fallen  into  the  mould 
prayer  taught  every  infant  Pole  was  he  has  provided  for  it  The  exiles 
a  prayer  for  his  country.  The  cross  returning  from  Siberia  since  the  am- 
was  exalted  into  a  mystic  symbol  of  nesty,  on  the  accession  of  the  present 


Revue  de$  Deux  MondeSf  which  a  try  another  appeal  to  arms,  have  been 
Jewish  matron  might  have  sung  in  the  set  aside  as  national  leaders.  As  in 
days  of  the  Maccabees,  but  is  qmte  It^y,  Maaxini  and  the  Carbonari 
umike  modem  nursery-rhymes:—  school  have  been  quite  superseded  by 
"  Our  Lord,  when  a  child  in  Nazareth,  Cavour,  D' Azeglio,  and  the  school  of 
played  with  his  cross,  his  future  deliverance  ^  mpral  mog^eeni  so  it 
punishment — so,  Polish  mother,  teach  has  been  in  Poland.  But  the  Poles 
your  child  to  znake  toys  that  shall  have  carried  their  docjbrine  of  passive 
accustom  him  to  what  he  must  bear  resistanoe  toi^  length  iniimagmed  in 
in  manhood ;  bind  his  hands  with  Italy.  The  Czar  has  liad  to  fight  a 
chains;  yoke  him  to  the  cart,  that  nation  on  its  knees.  Processions  of 
he  may  not  pale  when  led  out  on  ii,  Poles  march  through  Warsaw,  carry- 
to  die  under  the  headsman's  axa  or  ing  wax  candles  instead  of  swords, 
])j(  t))e  hangman's  rope.  For  his  mte  and  chanting  hymns  as  their  patriotic 
y(]lL  not  be  that  of  a  crusader  dying  song9.  Russia  vainly  tried  to  dra- 
in sight  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  a  soldier  gonads  this  movement  and  on  the 
on  the  field  of  battle;  but  his  enemy  8th  of  April  delibaateiy  ordered  out 
will  be  a  spy^  his  conqueror  a  perr  the  troops  to  shoot  down  those  pro- 
jured  judge,  his  field  of  battle  a  dun-  cessionijit^.    The  Poles  Jcnelt  d9wn  in 
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the  square,  and  were  shot  in  the  act  to  clear  up  some  pq[mlar  miseoBoep- 

of  singiDg  hymns.    £ven  Russia  can-  tions. 

not  siaely  repeat  Pilate's  cruelty,  of  Our  foreign  policy  is  naturally  con- 
mingling  blood  with  their  sacrifices,  servative,  tor  we  have  nothing  to 
When  Alexander  was  told   of  the  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  the  wars 
slaui^hter  at  Warsaw,  on  the  8th  of  and  revolutions  which  may  break  out 
April,  the  first  question  he  asked  was,  on  the  Continent    Our  path  of  em- 
'^  How  many  Bussian  soldiers  were  pire  does  not  lie  in  Europe — ^if  we  can 
shot  1"  "  None,  Sire  1"  was  the  reply,  maintain  our  own  inviolate  isle,  the 
"  Howmanv  fire-arms weretakenfrom  asylum  of  the  free— if  we  can  uphold 
the  Poles  V    '^  None,  Sire  \"  was  of^m  weak  states  against  strong,  and  induce 
the  repbr.   Hebithislip  and  remained  all  our  neighbours  to  respect  treaties 
silent,  for  resistance  like  this  is  not  and  to  keep  within  bounds,  we  have 
easily  overcome.    A   dangerous  al-  done  all  which  English  influence  can 
lianoe  is  thus  springing  up  between  be  expected  to  do.    Thus,  as  we  have 
Poland  and  France— all  the  more  dan-  no  object  to  gain  by  armed  aggression, 
^rons  because  it  is  diplomatically  there  has  grown  up  a  tradition  of  con- 
disavowed  by  the  Moniteur.    France  servatism  at  our  Foreign  Office  which 
is  traditionally  Catholic,  and  tradi-  reveres  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  as  the 
tionally  the  friend  of  oppressed  na-  finality  of  public  law,  and  which  is 
tionalities;sothatUitramontanesand  handed  on  from  cabinet  to  cabinet. 
Liberals  are  agreed  for  once.    Masses  like  the  strong  box  which  contained 
have  been  sung  in  Paris  for  the  re-  a  record  of  the  secret  diplomacv  with 
pose  of  the  slain  in  Warsaw,  by  priests  the    Czar    Nicholas.    Our    foreign 
who  think  Garibaldi  a  pirate,  and  policy,  with  one  or  two  brilliant  ex- 
Francis  II.  a  sweet  saint  of  iegiti-  ceptions,  has  thus  been  instinctive 
macy.    The  Liberal  party,  of  course,  rather  than  rational — a  bygone  tra- 
are  consistent,  and  even  the  Emperor,  dition  more  than  a  living  principle, 
much  as  his  Eastern  policy  may  in-  Canning's  policy  was  almost  the  only 
cline  him  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  exception  to   this  perseverance  for 
Russia,  cannot  forget  that  the  restor-  forty-five  years  in  the  traditions  of 
ation  of  Poland  was  one  of  the  Na-  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.    Canning  had 

Eoleon  ideas,  and  that,  as  hia  uncle's  the  courage  to  judge  of  questions  by 
eir,  he  is  bound  to  watch  his  oppor-  their  own  merits,  and  to  side  with  a 
tunity  for  bringing  that  idea  to  light,  weak  state  against  a  strong,  if  the 
out  of  the  Napoleon  Book  of  Fate,  weak  state  were  struggling  for  con- 
in  which  the  nephew  consults  his  stitutional  principles,  it  was  among 
uncle's  oracular  sayings.  these  little  constitutional  states  that 
For  Euglish  interests  this  Polish  he  sought  his  allies,  not  among  the 
rising  has  happened  not  inopportunely,  great  powers,  every  one  of  whom 
Buflsia  and  France  were  drawing  dan-  were  opposed  as  much  to  the  stipula- 
gerously  close  to  each  other  on  the  tionsof  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  as  to  the 
IlAstern  question.  The  treaty  of  Paris  true  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Can- 
was  almost  set  aside  as  a  doEul  letter,  ning  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
and  the  partition  of  Turkev  was  the  Office  too  short  a  time,  and  died  whQe 
next  move  on  the  board.  Poland  has  his  glory  was  ripening ;  he  left,  more- 
started  up  to  BOW  division  between  over,  no  successor, 
the  conspirators ;  Russia  has  become  Lord  Palmerston  grew  up,  it  is 
isolated  as  ever:  and  so,  without  any  true,  in  Cannings  school,  and  in- 
ciTort  on  our  part,  the  balance  of  herited  his  traditions  of  office,  but  the 
power  has  adjusted  itself.  Would  "  spirited  foreign  policy"  of  the  noble 
that  our  statesmen  would  learn  a  lord  during  the  Melbourne  adminis- 
lesson  from  this,  to  stand  and  wait  tration  was  only  an  ambitious  imita- 
sometimes  on  the  turn  of  events,  in  tion  of  Canning's,  as  unsuccessfid  as 
which  appears  so  often  the  motions  an  exploit  of  the  crew  who  would 
of  Providence.  There  is  always  a  follow  the  eagle's  example.  Lord 
balance  of  power,  if  not  the  ba-  John  Russell  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
lance  of  power,  a  check  against  aa-  raoie  tnte  Canningite  than  his  pro- 
gression, though  not  the  one  we  should  fessed  pupil,  Lord  Palmerston ;  out 
reckon  on.  The  balance  of  power,  the  spell  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is 
indeed,  is  the  key  to  understand  our  too  strong  even  for  him,  and  the  bare 
foreign  policy,  and,  therefore,  some  mention  of  the  trea^  rights  of  Austria 
explanation  on  that  head  may  help  in  Italy,  recalls  him  from  his  waver- 

48» 
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eiplee  to  aide  with  al»oluto  Btates,  policy  by  drawing  down  on  i 

smelded  W  the  eacred  defence   of  unmeaaured  abuse  of  the  Ultrainon' 

treatiea.    The  wiideet  Uitramontaiic,  tane  press,  for  it  is  a  tolera^  safe 

with  a  seat  for  Tipperary  and  a  com-  index  of  the  fidelity  of  an  Endish 

miBsion   from    Borne,   can   pull  uu  miniBter  to  the  true  interests  of  Eng- 

ei^er  of  these  noble  lords  at  a  word,  land,  that  he  should  be  Tituperated 

At  the  mention  of   the    Treaty  of  by  the   one    thoroughly  un-£n^i^ 

Vienna,  the  boldest    speaker  turns  section  of  politicians. 

|«le,  falters,  compromiaea,  and  ends  by  But  the  balance  of  power,  traditian, 

giving  up  the  cause  of  Italy  at  the  has  been  too  strong^  even  for  Lota 

banks  of  the  Mmcio.    Whence  arieea  John  RusselL    The  Pope  expresaeda 

this  inconeiBtencyl   What  ie  the  spell  hope  to  Miss  Bremer,  that  heretics 

whidi  this  famous  treaty  throws  on  might  beaaved;  butaddedthesaTing 

the  generous  afipira'tions  of  the  friends  clause,  that  he  held  these  opinions 

of  freedom  in  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  under  reservation  of  the  dogmas  of 

and  wherever   else  absolutism  and  the  Church.    So  Lord  John  Rusaell 

constitutionalism  have   done  battle  is  liberal,  as  the  Pope  is  latitudinariao, 

together!    It  is  another  memorable  reservinc,  however,  the  treaty  of  Vi- 

instance  of  the  power  of  words  ovei'  cnna  ana  the  rights  of  Austria.    He 

thought^  it  is  Bacon's  shrewd  re-  will  sacrifice  any  thing  for  Italy  bnt 

mark,  that  instead  of  men  having  a  the  balance  of  power.     If  Italy  can 

command  of  language,  it  la  language  strengthen  herself  without  wieakeniiig 

vhich  has  a  command  of  them,  like  Austria,  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  m; 

the  Parthians,  who  shoot  their  arrows  but  Austria  must  be  upheld  in  ai^ 

in  retreating ;  so  words  return  upon  case.    To  our  Foreign  Office,  Austria 

those  who  use  them.    The  balance  of  is  the  mountain  which  imynsons  the 

power  is  the  theory  to  which  Austria  winds  ;  and  if  the  mountain  were  ro- 

owes  all  the  countenance  she  still  re-  moved,  or  pierced  through,  Europe 

ceivea  from  liberal  statesmen.    It  ia  would  be  an  MoHa  turned  inside  out 

a  masim  of  our  foreign  policy  that  So  long  as  Austria  was  compact  and 

Bussia  and  France  are  the  two  most  powerful,  this  Vienneae  ti^dition  was 

aggressive  powers  in  Europe,  and  that  respectable  enou^  to  pus  iuiidisprt«d 

Austria  fonns  a  dead  weight  and  a  CKceptby  the  suffering  inmatea  of  tbs 

barrierbetween  thetwo.  It  is  thought  Spielberg  and  the  Piombi  ofVenice ; 

that  Austrian  and  English  policy  co-  bnt  twelveyeare  of  smouldering  revo- 

incide  in  this,  that  n«ther  is  f^res-  lation  and  bankruptcy,  have  proved 

nve;  tha^  as  all  we  desire  is  tobold  tliat  Austria  is  a  distorber,  not  the 

OUT  own  in  peace,  so  Austria  must  conservatrix  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 

desire  this  as  heartily  as  we  do.    And  She  ought  to  set  France  and  Boasia 

tiius,  with  identical  interests,  she  be-  such  an  example,  that  thev  sboulil 

comes  the  natural  ally  of  England,  collapse  into  dumber  under  ner  sopo- 

now    the  only    great    Conservative  rific  passes.  To  some  extent,  thiswas 

power  in  Europe.     Austrian  states-  the  Mettemich  policy  from  1816  to 

men  have  found  out  this  weak  aide  of  1848;  he  so  mesmerised  Europe,  that 

English  diplomacy,  and  ply  us  with  except  a  twitching  in  her  toes  about 

arguments  like  these  whenever  they  the  French  in  Tahiti,  or  the  far-off 

want  to  strengthen  their  position  by  rumble  of  Russia,  heard  from  the 

the  moral  support  of  England.     So  frosty  Caucasus,   Europe  slept   the 

completely   was    Lord    jfalmesbury  sleep  which  Austria  loves,  the  double 

mystified  iu  this  way,  in  1659,  that  slccpofsuperstitionandslarery.  Bnt, 

En^Mid  was  led  on  to  the  brink  of  in  1848,  Italy  and  Hungwy  awoke 

au  anti-Italian  alliance  with  Austria,  from  this  letnargy,  and  Au«tris  has 

when  the  country  discovered  the  mis-  not  since  been  able  to  compose  her 

take  in  time,  and  dismissed  the  min-  own  provinces,  much  less  to    bind 

istry,  who  had  nearly  conunitted  us  Russia  and  France  over  to  keep  the 

to  a  war  with  France  in  a  cause  most  peace.    As  she  exists  at  present  she 

liateful  to  our  Protestant  and   A^e  mvites  attack,  and  yet  our  etatenrnnt 

institutions.    Lord  John  Russell  sue-  go  on  repeating  the  old  stMy  about 

G«eded  to  ofiice;  and  to  do  him  justice,  the  balance  of  ]x>wer  and  the  irei^i 
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it  has  succeeded  in  keeping  Turkey  soon  burns  out.    He  is  too  sincere  a 

allv^e.  Turkev  was  necessary  to  us,  as  patriot  to  bear  long  lualioe  to  any  who 

a  dead  wall  between  Russia  and  the  are  engaged  in  the  same  sacred  cause 

£ast:  but  over  that  crumbling  wall  with  himself.    Count  Gayour's  ideas 

the  Russians  would  have  passed  long  are  not  his.    The  statesman  appears 

fiinoe,  but  for  other  causes,  as  the  Tar-  not  to  understand  the  general— it  is 

tars  climbed  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  certain  that  the  general  does  not  ap> 

If  Turkey  can  live  let  her  do  so,  but  preciate  the  .statesman.    There  are 

diplomacy  cannot  keep  alive  what  is  manv  on  the  watch,  to  see  that  they 

internally  defunct    To   understand  shall  not  imderstand  each  other;  for 

fully  the  folly  of  such  attempts,  take  Garibaldi  is  under  the  tutelage  of 

a  walk  down  the  Corao  at  Rome,  and  men  who  make  use  of  his  name  for 

see  hung  out  over  the  dingy  doorways  their  own  purposes,  and  who  cannot 

of  certain  ill-kept  palaces  the  shields  trust  him  out  of  their  sight  lest  he 

of  Naple&of  Tuscany,  of  Modena,  of  should  give  them  the  slip,  anu  become 

Parmju    The  Pope  wul  not  acknow-  a  convert   to  political  moderatism. 

ledge  Italy,  nevertheless,  Italy  lives.  Garibaldi's  descent  from  Caprera  to 

He  acknowledges  the  Bourbons,  ^et  Turin  was  a  mistake  which  Garibaldi 

they  are  exilesei\joying  his  hospitality,  only  could  commit,  and  which  no  one 

Such  is  our  diplomacy  at  Vienna  and  could  repair  so  amply  as  he  has  since 

Constantino|)le.     We  are  bolstering  done.    The  General  there  completely 

up  two  empires  which  want  vitality  lost  himself,  and  rapidly  sunk  in  public 

ot  their  own ;  and  we  are  acting  in  estimation ;  but,  unlike  a  common 

tills  professedly  from  policy,  not  from  man,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  see 

principle.    All  the  while  we  are  call-  his  mistake,  and  to  accept  the  prof- 

ing  out  for  entire  non-intervention,  fered  hand  of  reconciliation  held  oi|t 

Yet  we  are  responsible  for  these  p^ftte  bv  Cavour.  Like  the  late  Sir  Cbarles 

wH/u  to  poor  sickAustria  and  Turkey.  Napier,  who  was  no  match  for  Sir 

These  attentions  do  no  harm  in  them-  James  Graham  in  the  House,  and  yet 

selves,  but  they  invite  intervention  was  always  standing  up  to  plead  his 

on  the  other  side,  which  is  seldom  so  wrongs  in  person,  so  Garibaldi  will 

disinterested  as  ours ;  and  it  makes  attack  Cavour  in  nis  stronghold,  and 

forei^ers  think  us  English  heartless  is  as  successful  in  ensuring  liis  defeat 

politicians,  which  we  certainly  are  as  any  Neapolitan  geneial  who  was 

not  Even  DeTocqueviUe,  marned  to  sent  against  him  last  year.    Othello 

an  English  lady,  and  understanding  disarms  all  censure  when  he  confesses 

England  as  few  Frenchmen  do,  repre-  himself  a  plain  blunt  soldier,  little 

hended  us  for  never  looking  at  a  ques-  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  speech ; 

tion  of  foreign  policy  except  as  to  but  if  Othello  took  up  the  time  of  the 

how  it  affected  English  interests.  He  senators  with  lengthy  orations,  full  of 

judged  of  us  by  the  single  and  ezcep-  details  of  his  unrequited  services,  we 

tional  instances  of  our  Eastern  policy;  should  begin  to  vote  him  a  bore,  and 

iMit  he  did  not  see  that  this  was  the  couffh  him  down.    Manlius  in  sight 

policy,  not  of  our  people,  of  our  great  of  the  Capitol  must  not  put  himself 

writers,  or  even  of  the  minority  of  there  too  often,  or  he  will  try  the  pa- 

the  press,  but  of  our  statesmen,  who  tience  of  a  generous  people,  and  tnile 

in  office  always  repeat,  as  if  bound  in  %way  his  great  reputation.  Garibaldi 

lionour  to  do  so,  the  old  stale  tradi-  has  had  the  good  sense  to  see  the 

tions  about  the  balance  of  power  and  matter  in  this  light  at  last,  and  has 

thenecessity  of  two  strong  powers  in  retired  into  private  life,  but  little 

tlie  east  of  Europe,  such  as  Austria  the  worse  of  his  last  rub  with  Cavour, 

and  Turkey.  and  deservedly  as  much  the  nation's 

From  Italy  we  have  happily  nothing  hero  as  ever.    When  the  call  to  anns 

more  serious  to  report  than  a  auarrel  again  is  heard.  Garibaldi  will  be  ready 

between  Cavour  and  Garibaldi,  fol-  as  before,  but  for  the  present  anna 

lowed  by  a  reconciliation.    There  is  must  give  way  to  the  toea. 

much  in  G^baldi  which  resembles  A  pacific  solution  of  the  Roman 

the  character  of  Brutus:  question  is  impending  after  all    A 

«  O,  Om«m.  you  •»  yoked  with  a  lamb,  petition  to  the  French  Emperor,  to 

That  carriot  anpr  as  tb«  flint  bean  ftre,  withdraw  his  forces  from  Rome,  has 

Which  moeh  enforced  ihowe  a  hasty  spark,  lain  for  Signature  at  the  French  em- 

And  straight  is  cold  again."  basBV  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eyes  of 

Sudden  and  quick  in  reeentment,  it  the  Roman  police  has  been  signed  by 
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thousands  of  'Romaiis.    This  is  the  drift  on  to  their  certein  eonsomma- 
unkindest  cut  the  Papal  Grovemment  tion.    The  Pope  shrinks  out  of  his 
has  ever  received  from  its  French  sovereignty  as  a  sick  lohster  out  of 
protectors,  and  is  a  most  significant  his  sfaeU.    A  comer  of  Rome  is  large 
indication  of  their  real  animus.    If  it  enough  to  contain  him  now,  and  even 
is  treason,  heightened  by  sacrilege,  to  that  ne  will  soon  hold  only  on  suf- 
wish  to  dethrone  the  Pope,  then  all  ferance  of  the  king  whom  he  has  ex- 
Rome  is  a  camp  of  traitors,  and  the  communicated.    Light  is  meanwhile 
French  garrison,  the  PraBtorian  guard  breaking  in  on  the  minds  even  of  ec- 
who  are  ready  to  sell  their  master,  clesiastics.   Dr.  Dollinger,  of  Munich, 
All  things  indicate  that  this  state  of  has  delivered  a  course   of  lectures 
things  cannot  last  long.    The  Pope  is  which  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
old  and  feeble.    His  mind  has  long  Balaam  called  to  curse  the  children 
since  become  debilitated.    He  is  the  of  Israel,  but  ending  in  blessing  them 
Ejng  Lear  of  his  age.   Rather  in  pity  altogether.    The  Ultramontane  party 
than  in  anger  the  world  listens  to  his  set  him  forward  as  a  champion  of  the 
senile  ravings,  knowing  that  the  s^s-  Papacy,  but  the  Professor  wstf  too 
tem  is  doomed,  and  will  not  survive  learned  and  too  conscientious  to  tor- 
the  man.    The  sudden  precipitation  ture  the  facts  of  histoiy  into  the  con- 
of  the  Pope  from  power  is  not  to  be  elusions  they  wished  to  arrive  at,  and 
desired.    Before  he  is  taken  off  his  thus  ended,  to  their  dismay,  by  {m)v- 
throne  it  should  be  felt  how  incapa-  ing  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  was 
ble  he  is  to  fill  it    It  was  so  dunng  of  later  origin  than  the  spiritual,  and, 
the  century  of  interval  between  Con-  moreover,  quite  unnecessary  to  its 
stantine  and  Theodosius  in  old  Rome,  due  discharge.    He  quoted  the  case 
Paganism  was  then  effete,  but  lived  of  the  Prince-bishups  of  Germany, 
on  for  a  generation  or  two  on  its  past  who  were  also  Electors  of  thB  £m- 
credit,  a  pensioner  on  the  charity  of  pire.    Their  sovereignty  disappeared 
the  emperors,  and  the  forbearance  of  with  the  convulsions  of  the  rVench 
the  Christian  party.  Thus  the  Papacy  Revolution ;  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna^ 
drags  out  the  last  miserable  years  of  which  restored  ever3r  thinsdyw,  did 
its  temporal  rule,  and  its  present  ex-  not  restore  these  mitred  ^urfuists. 
istence  is  more  instructive  than  its  Prince  Mettemich  did  not  hesitate  to 
sudden  extinction.    If  Rome  were  mediatize  these  Prinoe-bishope,  nor 
secularized  at  once,  and  the   Pope  would  he  have  scrupled  to  mediatize 
shut  up  in  the  Vatican,  or  shipped  off  part  of  the  Pope-king*s  territories.  It 
to  Jerusalem,  men  would  moralize  on  was  heretic  £mgland  which  rescued 
it  for  a  month,  and  then  turn  off  to  Bologna  itom  the  grasp  ci  Austria, 
fresh  thoughts.  The  anomaly  is  daily,  in  1816.    More  than  once  the  Church 
hourly^  felt  ;itistalkedover  by  French  has  thus  found  that  the  kings  who 
conscripts,  and   carried    back  with  protect  her  are  equally  ready  to  rob 
them  into  the  cottages  of  Brittany  her,  while  her  supporters  have  been 
and  Savoy,   enlightening  even  the  some  of  her  sworn  adversaries.    Dr. 
highlands  and  bylands  of  France  with  Dollinger  has  only  put  together  what 
new   views   of  Church  and  State,  is  familiar  enough  to  reMers  <^  his* 
This  is  the  true  cause  of  the  ferment  tory  in  these  islands    But  it  is  anew 
which  is  going  on  in  continental  so-  feature  to  find  these  views  put  for- 
ciety,  and  of  which  we  know  and  feel  ward  in  high  quarters,  and  among 
only  a  little  in  these  islands.    The  the  ablest  apologists  of  the  Ohnrch  of 
Papacy  is  exposed  to  die  as  the  Ro-  Rome.    It  is  a  mark  of  the  inesisti- 
mans  exposed  old  men  in  the  temple  ble  spread  of  public  opinion.    What 
of  ^scuiapius,  on  an  island  in  the  is  a  truism  in  London  is  a  tmth  in 
Tiber.    Europe  is  shocked  at  its  lin-  Munich,  and  a  monstrous  panuloz  in 

fdring  death;  but  none  puts  out  a  Rome.  It  is  the  vulgar  saying  about 
and  either  to  rescue  it,  or  to  put  it  the  cast-offs  of  an  En^ish  beggar  find- 
out  of  pain.  The  powers  of  Europe  ing  their  way  to  a  German  baron, 
l^[ig  aided  and  abetted  Rome;  but  and  worn  to  tatters  at  last  in  an  Ita- 
now  none  dare  or  desires  to  help  her.  lian  palaceiL  Old  clothes  go  to  rags. 
France  has  the  power,  but  lacKs  the  and  all  thought  comes  from  rags,  ana 
will ;  Spain  has  the  will,  but  lacks  so  the  circle  goes  round.  The  pulp 
the  power;  Austria,  liberalized  very  of  our  old  opinions  is  now  being 
much  in  spite  of  herself,  has  neither  worked  up  in  Munit*.  When  passing 
the  power  nor  the  will.  Andsotlongs^  tkmgb^zniUa  1^^  time  itirifl 
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be  preawd  and  rolled  out  for  the  use  is  certainly  one  that  ought  to  be 
of  ecdeeiaetics  in  Rome.  The  most  aboltthed  on  the  first  opportunity, 
obstreperous  will  then  submit :  and  and  is  quite  unjustifiable,  except  as  a 
even  the  old  argument  for  a  Pope-  means  of  raising  the  revenue.^  But 
king  reigning  by  double  right  as  sue-  it  was  ridiculous  to  agitate  agamst  it 
oessor  of  Peter  and  Caesar,  for  ever  as  a  tax  on  knowledge.  It  was  a  tax 
have  worn  itself  out. .  It  is  thread-  on  small  groceries  and  hucksters' 
bare  abready,  and  the  more  respect-  wares.  The  Chancellor  of  the  liv- 
able champions  of  Romish  doctrine,  chequer  might  have  added  the  fol- 
Uke  Dr.Doliinger,aregetling  ashamed  lowing  to  hu  anthology  of  quotations 
of  it                              '  in  his  Budget  speech  : — 

The   debate    on    the   Budget    has  **  n^ferar  in  vieam  Yendentem  ins  et  odores, 

yielded  nothing  very  remarkable,  or  Etpiperetqaidquidebartiauniciturineptit." 

worth   recording.     The   Opposition  rphe  use  of  waste  paper  is  to  wrap 

raised  the  issue  of  cheap  tea  versus  ^^^^  tobacco,  and  snuff,  in  small 

cheap  paper;  but  the  country  was  not  J^^    Bad  poetry,  which  is  neither 

"*,?  ?^  ^  "^7  '*?  attention  to  be  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^rse,  but  worse,  according 

called  oti  from  foreign  ^airs  by  a  ^  Charles  Lamb's  definition,   was 

dissolution  of  Parliament,  so  by  a  turned  to  a  useful  purpose  in  this  way. 

m^onty,  though  onhr  a  narrow  one,  Yot  the  benefit,  then,  of  the  huckstors. 

the  House  has  decided  to  leave  the  ^^^  ^o  lessen  the  demand  for  original 

Ministry  where  they  are;  and  so  the  poetry  at  the  butter  merchant,  it  is 

Budget  is  B^e.    The  pajyr  duty  is  J^rhaps  as  well  that  the  Chancellor 

doomed  at  last-thr^tened  taxes  live  ^f  the  Exchequer  has  left  himself  a 

long,  and  that  tax  in  particular  has  ^^me,  as  he  said  of  Lady  Godiva,  by 

been  threaten^  so  long  that  we  al-  ^.^ting  off  the  tax.    The  result  will 

most  beganto  doubt  whether  it  would  ^  ^  «^t  deal  more  waste  paper  than 

ever  die.    But  its  day  has  come.    In  ^^^r.    Even  with  the  tax  the  waste 

October   next   the    exciseman   will  of  paper  is  excessive.    Penny  papers 

take  a  long  fareweU  of  aU  our  paper-  andlucifer  matehes  are  the  two  in- 

mills,  and  another  great  manufacture  yentions  of  the  age  for  lighting  our 

rejoice  in  entu^  hberty.    It  was  the  fi^es.     The  penny  dailiw  might  be 

fflory  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  caUed  the  housemaid's  friend :  ready 

mvent  excise  duti^  and  of  the  mne-  to  hand  every  morning,  the  news  of 

teenth  to  remit  them.     Could  the  yesterday  goes  up  the  chimney  the 

great   lexicographer   rise  from   the  j^^st  puff  of  smoke  from  within  the 

grave  to  see  the  superb  edition  of  his  j^^^  to  taint  the  breath  of  incense- 

Lnghsh  Dictionary,  which  is  forth-  breathing  mom. 
commg  from  the  press  of  Longman, 

with  Mi,  Latham  for  editor,  on  un-  "  Th«w  go«  the  puton,  O  illurtrioaa  tprf, 

taxed  paper,  he  would  allow  his  me-  And  there,  no  le«illu.tnou..gae.  the  clark.- 

morable  dennition  of  excise  to  drop  Up  go  Beuter*s  telegrams  in  showers 
out  of  that  dictionary.  Of  all  taxes,  of  sparks;  the  Pope  is  burned  in  effigy, 
that  on  paper  was  most  certainly  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  follows  him  m 
doomed ;  for,  like  Briareus,  it  had  a  characters  of  flame:  Garibaldi  ascends 
hundred  tongues  to  proclaim  ito  like  a  martyr  in  nis  chariot  of  fire, 
wrongs;  a  hundred  hands  to  work  The  waste  of  paper  is  excessive  already, 
deliverance  from  the  exciseman,  when  every  sheet  is  like  an  old  bank- 
There  are  some  great  dumb  producers  note  called  in  and  consumed  in  the 
who  must  couch,  like  Issachar,  be-  courtyard  of  the  bank.  But  how 
tween  two  burdens.  Malt  and  hops  much  greater  it  will  be  when  these 
have  their  wrongs,  but  who  hears  or  ofi'erings  to  Vulcan  go  up  to  heaven 
heeds  them  ?  Farmers  grumble,  but  untaxed.  The  Chinese  bum  only  gold 
it  is  a  huskv,  inarticulate  complaint,  and  silver  paper  in  honour  of  tneir 
and  Chancellors  of  the  Exhequer  turn  gods,  and  evaporate  some  thousands 
a  deaf  ear  to  them.  But  paper  is  of  pounds  sterling  annually.  If  the 
cpen-mouthed  in  the  redress  of  ite  Chmese  were  to  bum  lead  paper  in- 
wrongs— it  is  all  ton^e.  With  such  stead,  there  would  be  ten  times  as 
opportunities  of  making  itself  heard,  much  metal  used,  and  to  as  little  pur- 
a  much  smaller  impost  would  have  pose — the  use  of  a  baser  metal  would 
fallen ;  so  we  are  not  surprised  that  only  lead  to  still  ^eater  waste.  It  is 
the  paper  duties  have  gone  at  last  the  same  with  us  m  taking  off  the  tax 
Xo  take  off  the  tax  jnay  do  good :  it  o&paperr  She  ali^  restnost  caused 
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by  the  enhanced  price  is  some  check  tem.    We  viah  lihe  tUilg  could  xigh^ 
to  the  waste  of  x)aper  which  goes  on  itself,  as  Bi^p  Butler  somewhere 
daUy.    As  we  cannot  incfease  the  pro-  proposed  that  authors  should  only 
duction  until  the  dLscovery  of  new  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  leave 
fibrous  plants  as  cheap  and  plentiful  readers  to  draw  their  own  inferences. 
08  cotton  rags,  any  thing  which  tends  But  this  the  public  is  too  indolent  to 
to  check  waste  is  so  far  not  a  ta^  on  do.    It  must  have  facts,  arguments, 
knowledge,  but  the  reverse.    It  is  an  and   illustrations,  all  for  a  pcoiny. 
excise  dutv  laid  on  the  hucksters  and  Never  did  we  more  heartUy  join  in 
l>i»usemaid6,  and  so  far  a  bonus  on  the  sentiments  of  our  esteemed  colla- 
printers  and  newsvenders.    But  the  borateur  of  Frcuer,  A.H.K.R9  than 
ptaper  duty  is  dead,  and  we  have  no  in  his  proposal  that  there  should  be 
rignt  to  talk  of  bringing  it  to  life  no  more  books  written.    But  we  would 
again.     We  have  only  thrown  out  add  in  particular  nomore penny  papers 
these  remarks  to  show  that  there  was  with  leading  articles,  fiul  reports  of 
nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  ijnc  Divorce  Court,  and  latest  intelli- 
and  that  the  Opposition  were  not  un-  eence  of  the  prize-ring.    If  of  making 
reasonable,  as  the  Liberal  Party  re-  books  there  is  no  end,  what  shall  we 
presented  them.    But  the  fear  of  the  say  of  the  minting  of  .new&    It  is  like 
penny  papers  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these  blast  furnaces  in  the  iron 
over  the  House  and  the  Press.    The  country,  which  when  once  alight  is 
Times  proprietors,  if  they  dared  to  say  not  put  out  for  years.    Day  and  nisfat 
their  mind,  would  have  wished  things  it blazesaway ;  itistapped oontinually, 
to  remain  as  thev  are ;  but  they  held  but  there  is  more  metal  ready  to  run, 
their  peace,  or  let  the  duty  depart  and  so  the  furnace  is  kept  up  at  white 
without  attempting  a  rescue.    It  was  heat  .  The  cheap  press  undoubtedly 
a  study  in  itseif  to  read  the  ^'iW^on  con  tributes  to  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
this  question  for  the  last  month.    Its  but  knowledge  is  not  power  unless 
pen  went  with  the  Ministry,  but  its  attended  by  her  divinersister  wisdom, 
heart  with  the  Opposition.    Never  We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  effects 
did  the  Thunderer  hurl  such  unwilling  of  the  reduction  in  price  in  papery  but 
bolts,and  with  such  a  trembling  hand,  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  at 
as  at  the  Conservatives  who  were  all  extends  the  moral  and  intellectual 
for  keeping  up  the  duty.    As  in  public  uses  of  paper  as  it  will  its  mechanical 
duty  bound,  the  l^imes  went  with  the  There  will  be.  more  material  to  light 
minority,  but  its  private  feelings  were  fires  with,  to  wrap  up  ^oceries  with, 
in  the  other  direction ;  there  was  no  to  cover  broadsheets  with,  there  will 
mistaking  the  half-hearted  wav  in  be  more  trivial  twaddling  journalism; 
whicli  it  bandied  the  question  aoout  but  will  there  be  more  Bibles  printed, 
on  all  sides.    As  we  are  not  connected  more  books  of  useful  knowledge  than 
with  Printing  House  Sc^uare,  we  are  now?    Will  there  be  less^t  ginger- 
free  to  speak  out  our  mmd,  and  say,  bread  sold,  and  will  good  little  girls 
on  behalf  of  the  high-priced  papers  dve  up  their  lettered  mugs  and  alpha- 
that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  is  a  blow  bet     pockethandkerchiefis,     because 
at  journalism  which  it  will  not  recover  school-books  are  a  fraction  of  a  penny 
in  our  generation  at  least.   That  cheap  cheaper  than  now  ? 
papers  will  live  there  is  no  reason  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  post-office 
doubt ;  but  they  will  live  as  the  Ame-  savings'  banks  has  passed  the  Com- 
rican  press  lives,  by  composers  and  mens,  and  we  may,  therefore,  reckon 
compositors    changing    places— the  upon  its  coming  into  operation  before 
writer  will  be  a  journeyman,  and  the  long.  We  cannot  teU  at  present  what 
printer  a  gentleman.    The  man  who  it  may  grow  to :  but  it  is  likely  to 
minds  the  machine  and  who  sets  up  enlarge  the  numoer  of  small  capital- 
type  on  a  stick  will  be  better  off  than  ists.to  an  extent  whidi  we  cannot  at 
ever,  for  there  will  be  more  business  present  even  calculate.    Such  a  mea- 
to  do,  and  so  better  wages  to  be  earned :  sure  as  this  was  ur^fently  needed ;  and 
but  the  man  who  handles  the  pen  will  if  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained, 
have  to  be  a  ready  writer,  indeed,  to  we  may  congi'atulate  the  countiy  on 
keep  up  with  the  penny  press.    Hasty  a  new  mine  of  wealth  now  opened  by 
thoughts  jerked  off  at  the  rate  of  one  the  divining  rod  of  the  Chancellor 
a  minute,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  of  the  Exchequer.    No  more  hoard- 
penny  a  line,  will  be  the  inevitable  ings  under  the  thatch;  no  more  de- 
con-iequcace  of  this  run-and-reod  sys-  positing  of  grea^  notes  in  old  stock- 
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logs,  or  in  fiunily  bibles-— a  bank  of  bibs  and  tucken  for  Bill.  Tom,  and 
deposit  on  which  there  was  nerer  a  Harry.*'  They  have  losttne  idea  that 
ntn,  because  the  book  was  never  read,  it  is  their  money^theirs,  that  is  to 
as  Mr.  Rogers  wittily  said,  in  his  make  ducks  and  drakes  of :  or  to  use 
'* Dream  of  the  Blank  Bible.''  There  more  scientific  phrase, it  is  withdrawn 
is  still  a  vast  amount  of  hoarding  aris-  from  the  class  of  capital  spent  in  ar- 
ing  from  ignorance,  which  this  mea-  tides  of  immediate  consumption,  into 
sure  will  tend  to  do  away  with.  Only  tiie  class  of  reproductive  capital.  The 
the  other  dav,  we  read  of  a  poor  wo-  capital  of  a  country,  all  economists 
man  who  had  saved  six  pounos.  which  know,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
she  hid  awhy  in  bank  notes  behind  amount  withdrawn  from  the  former 
thechimneypiece.  Her  husband  heard  class  into  the  latter.  A  rich  country 
of  the  store,  and  induced  her  to  part  would  soon  become  poor  if  its  indul^- 
wiUi  one  or  the  |x>und  notes^which  ence  kept  pace  with  its  industry ;  if 
soon  molted  away  in  drink.  Return-  what  was  made  with  one  hand  was 
ing  home  in  his  cufw,  he  lighted  his  spent  with  the  other.  It  is  the  self- 
pipe  with  the  remaining  five-pound  denial  which  puts  off  expenditure, 
note,  and  so  the  thrift  of  years  was  which  lays  by  forarainyday.and  which 
gulped  down  in  a  fiery  draught,  or  does  not  eat  at  even  *all  tnat  it  has 
went  up  the  chimney  in  smoke.  The  earned  during  the  day  which  enriches 
case  is  too  common ;  and  if  these  little  a  country.  Magnum  vectigal  est  par- 
hcMirds  could  be  kept  out  of  harm's  simonia  is  as  true  as  ever,  and  so  the 
wa;^,  there  would  be  much  less  pau-  legislative  which  encourages  economy 
perism,  less  deserticm  of  children,  less  and  facilitates  savins,  is  creating  a 
wife-beating,  and  other  crimes  attend-  sinking  fund  better  than  any  devised 
ant  on  drink.  Thrifty  wives  want  by  Pitt  The  ^vemment  lottery  and 
that  protection  from  their  husband  post  office  savmgs*  banks  thus  repre- 
which  we  give  to  pheasants  and  pea-  sent  the  two  extremes  of  bad  and 
cocks.  While  the  hen  is  hatchmg,  good  government  A  bad  government 
we  shut  off  the  male  bird  by  himself,  encourages  unthriftiness  and  the  habit 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  of  livins  from  hand  to  mouth,  which  is 
open  a  hen-coop  at  every  village  post-  the  marlc  of  thesavage  or  half-reclaim- 
office,  where  the  littie  nest-eggs  of  in-  ed  man.  By  raisins  a  revenue  out  of  the 
dusti^  may  lie  out  of  harm^s  way.  lottery,  a  state  adopts  the  principle  of 
Tne  bird  and  the  man  are  both  such  improvidence,  and  is  responsible  for 
irrational  creatures,  that  neither  count  the  Mandeville  doctrine,  tiiat  private 
their  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  vices  are  public  virtues.  They  are 
or  reason,  as  the  good  hen  and  the  accomplices  in  the  demoralization  of 
housewife  do,  that  every  egg  is  a  theirpeople,  and  the  contradiction  be- 
diicken,  or  that  a  penny  saved  is  a   tween  profession  and  practice  becomes 

Coy  ^puned.  The  respect  of  savings'  most  offensive  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
ks  IS  great  among  the  poor,  and  the  Papal  Qovemment,the  Pope  pro- 
their  faith  in  them  almost  unlimited,  claims  himself  the  great  spiritual 
It  is  a  real  act  of  kindness  to  provide  papa  of  his  people,  carrying  tne  cen- 
them  a  refuge  for  their  savings,  a  sorship  into  the  recesses  of  private 
place  where  they  may  lay  their  earn-  life,  and  treating,  in  all  other  cases, 
ings  in  safety.  Once  in  the  bank,  private  vices  as  public  crimes.  One 
they  are  out  of  harm's  way.  Money  vice  only  in  this  theocracy  is  per- 
bums  in  a  poor  man's  pocket — not  mitted,  because  it  is  a  state  monopoly; 
even  the  metal  tea-pot  on  the  top  and  that  the  vice  which  is  put  down 
ahelf  can  contain  it  long.  It  is  too  hot  in  every  other  state,  or  only  indulged 
there,  as  the  children  say  at  hide-and-  in  secret,  and  that  in  flash  houses 
seek ;  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  called  by  a  very  diabolical  name.  Our 
of  visiting  the  poor,  and  have  watched  post-office  savmgs'  banks  will  dis- 
their  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  tinguish  ours  in  the  other  extreme  aa 
know  well  that  they  have  the  greatest  a  government  parental  not  so  much  in 
reluctance  to  draw  money  out  once  it  name  as  in  reality.  It  will,  moreover, 
is  deposited.  '*  Ma'am,"  we  have  often  help,  if  anything  can,  to  aUay  the  long 
heara  them  say  to  the  lady  superin-  feud  between  capital  and  '  wages, 
tendent  of  a  penny  bank,  *' we  hope  When,  by  laying  up  some  of  his  wages^. 
you  won't  mind  our  drawing  a  few  the  working  man  enters,  in  however - 
shiliino  to  da^ .  My  husband  wants  small  a  scale,  into  the  class  of  capital- 
a  new  flannel  jacket,  or  a  new  set  of  ist%  his  views  of  that  class  will  insen- 
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He  will  begin  to  view   tbing  more  impoiioiit  on  hand,  thmn 

..ith  leas  sufpicion ;  accord'    to  open  penny  oanka  for  the  jieopl& 

ing  aa  he  becomea  one  of  themselves:    while  alinoat  tmrj  other  nation  of 


be  will  aee  that  they  are   not  the  Europe  is  openioK  &  fresh  national 

greedy  gnsptng  monopolists  that  he  loan,  and  laying  an  more  charges  an 

Buppoeedj  and  will  find  that  there  are  the  already  over  encumbered  estate 

lawe  which  bind  down  capital  to  a  of  public  credit.    The  contrast  ia  that 

certain  line  of  conduct  as  much  as  between  Hogartii's  indosbions  and 

wages.    The  ^^eat  want  of  our  mo-  the  idle  apprentice— the  one  ia  getting 

dern  society  is  a  claas  intermediate  richer  and  the  other  getting  poorer 

between  capital  and  labour,  mixing  every  day.    Bat  we  must  not  con- 

with  both  and    underBtandio^    the  gratalate  ourselvea  too  fast,  for  it  ia 

difflcnltiea  of  both.    As  it  now  a,  our  impossible  to  say  when  we  m^  be 

highly  paid  arttKUia— men    earning  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  our  neirii- 

their  two  and  three  pounds  weekly —  hours'  troubles.    For  the  moment  ue 

seldom  die  possessed  of  more  property  horison  is  a  little  more  bright  and  re- 

than  thev  began  life  with.  The  reason  assuring  than  it  has  been  for  s 


ia,  that  tne  habit  of  laying  by  has  not  months  past  The  transporta  are  on 
been  formed  in  them-  Mr.  Smiles  their  way  to  Beyront,  to  carry  back 
has  proved  that  saviuga'  banks  bare    the  French  expedition ;  ao  the  Eastern 


more  depositore  amoiu;  the  underpaid  difficulty  is  got  over  for  the  preaent 
ill-fed  Dorsetshire  labourers,  than  Austria  has  too  much  on  her  hands  in 
amongthe well-paid, well-fedworkers  Hungary  to  dream  of  breaking  the 
in  the  manufacturiDg  districts.  The  peace  on  the  Mincio,  and  Pmssia  haa 
man  who  can  earn  five  shillinga  a-day  given  over  all  thought  of  bullying 
will  often  lie  a-bed  od  Sunday,  and  Denmark  on  the  Evder.  Russia  has 
drink  all  Monday  and  Tuesday,  only  enough  on  her  hands  in  Poland  to  in- 
bringing  home  four  days  wa^es  at  the  sure  her  not  manihing  on  the  PratL 
end  of  tne  week  to  support  his  family  So  we  can  draw  a  long  breath,  and, 
with.  High  waxes  here  do  not  repre-  taming  oar  back  on  Europe,  fix  onr 
sent  increased  comfort  at  home,  or  a  attentitm  on  America,  where  we  have 
better  position  in  life;  but  only  a  even greaterintereatsatstakethanon 
better  credit  at  the  public-house,  and  the  Continent  We  can  only  hope 
a  two  days'  carouse  on  the  work  of  that  the  same  gtx>d  Providence  which 
four.  This  demoralisation,  which  Ues  has  preserved  EuropefVomthehonon 
at  the  root  of  all  strikes,  will  never  be  of  actual  war,  may  yet  spare  Amerka, 
got  rid  of  until  the  working  man  be-  and  that  the  winter  of  discontent  may 
comes  a  capitalist  on  his  own  account,  pass  into  glorious  summer  there  aa 
Let  the  beginning  be  ever  so  small,  here.  May,  as  every  fanner  knows, 
still  the  habit  will  be  formed,  and  is  a  critical  month ;  the  poets  ting  M 
once  the  sweets  of  independence  are  it  as  the  "  Uerry  Month  of  ilAj." 
taited  no  man  will  submit  again  to  Spring,  like  a  laughing  child,  making 
tlie  slavary  of  living  from  hand  to  mirth  of  the  frost^bewdof  itaRrand- 
mouth.  No  one  can  foresee  at  present  sire  Winter.  But  the  poet's  Mw  i> 
to  what  dimensions  these  post-office  not  the  May  of  plain  proee.  In  mt, 
banks  may  grow.  It  may  surpass  May  is  a  month  of  froata  and  mm- 
the  post-otfice  itself  in  importance,  shine  alternating  upon  each  other 
and  become  a  department  of  state,  as  day,  as  if  day  and  night,  snmmer  and 
the  post-oStce  itself  grew  from  small  winter,  were  conten<Un^  which  waa  to 
beginnings  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  have  the  mastery.  So  it  is  in  politici 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is,  just  now ;  peace  and  war  have  come 
therefore,  right  to  try  it  on  a  small  to  dispute  on  the  borden  of  May, 
eeale  at  first,  and  to  feel  his  way  step  which  is  to  role  for  the  rest  of  the 
by  step.  It  need  not  supplant  any  year.  Let  us  take  Edwin  Anwld's 
etistii^  savings'  banks,  but  extend  exquisite  thought  on  aiiriiig,  as  an 
the  principle  bv  bringing  to  every  omen  for  good  at  this  critical  season, 
man's  door  a  plaoe  ofs^  deposit,  „,  ,  o-nnmh«  with  h»r  ni^Mnt  wobl 
with  government  security  and  a  small         iyi,„  ^.^1  chmtm  winter  aid, 

return  of  interest  Couching  agiinit  fail  fnnn  f»Bl 

.  Thua  (vmcIndflB  our  Month's  Ohio-  Her  tiar  neui  at  man  tai  aold." 
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